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PREFACE. 


D the course of an already long life, of which the greater part has been 
devoted to study, the Editor of the present work has often been at a loss for want 
of a handy book of reference which should embrace in a single, portable volume, a 
full, well-arranged, and digested compend of human knowledge in its most modern 
form. Such a book would have spared him the sacrifice of much valuable time ex- 
pended in hunting up desired information ; but at that time not a book of the kind was 
to be found in any language. He, therefore, was led at length to believe that he might 
supply a general want were he to collate and condense in one compact volume such a 
rationale of information belonging to science, the arts, and the Belles-Lettres gen- 
erally, that would serve as a help to memory and as a geneal index to special authorities 
for the consultation of students, and at the same time convey a sufficient amount of 
knowledge to the casual and general inquirer. Hence arose the inception of an idea 
the first fruit of which is the present CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA. 

To compass so vast a range of topics, the Editor had at the outset to carefully and 
unalterably determine the limits within which he must circumscribe himself. The task 
of selection from the infinite multitude of proper names, technical terms, and other special 
information, which fill innumerable volumes, was in itself a matter of no little difficulty. 
There was a medium to preserve between too much and too little — between a reple- 
tion which would have given to the book an inconvenient bulk, and a scantiness which, 
by reducing it to the status of a mere vocabulary, would have deprived it alike of in- 
terest and usefulness. -For every science treated of, the Editor has adopted that classi- 
fication which has now become the one in most general acceptation, and he has therefore 
put aside (in all cases where not necessary for the history of the science itself) an anti- 
quated terminology, the use of which would tend only to confusion, preferring the popu- 
Jar names — in every case studiously given; referring also to the scientific term in mod- 
ern use, under which the definition is at once found. The Editor has been careful to 
avoid the adoption of speculative views and theories, and has confined, himself to a con- 
cise and clear exposition of those phenomena, discoveries, and facts which constitute 
science at the present day. Inthe articles of History and Biography, place has been found 
for all events of memorable character in the annals of mankind, as well as for every person 
whose name has signalized some great or heroic deed, some notable discovery, some emi- 
nent literary or artistic production. In Geography, the rule has been observed of admit- 
ting all the principal divisions — whether natural, political, or administrative — of every 
country or State; besides, cities and towns having & minimum population of 10,000 
are given, and even under this limit mention is made of small places to which there is 
attached some prominent historical record, or to which attention is necessary by some 
specialty in scenery, archæology, or native industry. The United States is treated with 
still greater topographical minuteness, by giving all the counties in each State, as well 
as those smaller towns entered in the last census as having a population numbering 
as low as 2,000. 

The materials which offered themselves for filling up the framework outlined for the 
completion of this book, proved abundant. "Without entering here upon the long list 
of authorities in every department of literature which it has been the Editor's business 
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lo consult, he may remark that few authors of value in the great American, English, 
and Continental public libraries have been left without being referred to by him during 
the progress of his work. Besides, he esteems it his pleasant duty to acknowledge hia 
great indebtedness to several works of a class more or lees analogous to the present 
one, and from which his materials have been also frequently drawn, but this at no 
time without having been first submitted to the most critical comparison and verifica- 
tion, all statements of fact, data, &c., nor without having recourse to the original au- 
thority in case of doubt. 

Notwithstanding his most careful efforts, the Editor cannot flatter himself that he has 
succeeded in avoiding an occasional error or preventing a possible omission; but he 
trusts that the public will judge with some degree of indulgence a work like this — one 
which contains such an infinite variety of articles, all of ttem filled with proper names, 
scientific terms, dates, and other matter of a character at all times most open to a 
blemish or an inaccuracy, and of which every line, every word, presenta, so to speak, a 
pitfall even for the most wary. As it is, however, confidence is felt that this book will 
be found both useful and reliable. Addressing itself to every class of readers, it will 
serve to recall to one facts which may have been forgotten for the moment; to another 
it will furnish first notions of things that more elaborate works will afterwards develop 
and complete; while to all it will afford the means of verifying a formula or a fact, of 
recovering a date, or of comprehending a reference or allusion. Chiefly will it be of 
great assistance to young people, and will be found to adapt itself successfully to 
every form or degree of instruction. By its help, the teacher will be enabled to 
satisfy any legitimate curiosity on the part of his pupil, should the latter interrogate 
him on a subject which may be new to him; as well as to oppose and suppress that 
habit so common among youth and so fatal to intellectual progress, of contenting 
themselves with a bare knowledge of words without attaching to them their proper 
meaning, and, by so doing, skip over difficulties without resolving them. Such a work 
as the present one has long been wanting in our schools, and it is the Editor's hope to 
have now in some degree supplied the desideratum, and to have contributed somewhat 


to the progress of educational study. 
L. CoLANGR. 
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FLAGS OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL NATIONS, 


1, United States; 2, Britain, white ensign; 3, Britain, blue ensign; 4, Britain, red ensign; 5, Russia; 6, Prussia; 
Т, Italy ; 8, Belgium ; 9, Holland; 10, Austria; 11, Sweden; 12, Spain; 13, Portugal; 14, Greece; 15, Turkey ; 16, Denmark ; 
17, Brazil; 18, France, (In these diagrams, the direction of the lines shows the color, as in heraldry.) 


The word Біло is derived from the German flagge, a 
naval banner, and the root fliegen, to float in the air. 
The name, as generally understood, is given to pieces of 
cloth, or bunting, of different colors, and often bearing 
various designs, that are hoisted in conspicuous places 
on poles or at the mast-head of vessels, and allowed to 
float on the breeze for various purposes. The use of 
flags is probably of very early date, families and tribes, 
as well as nations, being distinguished, in the early ages 
of the world, by emblems embroidered on a small square 
banner. We are told in Numbers ii, that in the wan- 
derings of the Israelites in the wilderness, they were 
ordered to pitch every man “by his own standard, with 
the ensign of his father's house; " and from Genesis xlix. 
we may gather what were the bearings that the twelve 
tribes bore on their banners. The primary object of a 
flag is to denote nationality, and it is more especially 
used for this purpose at sea, to allow captains of vessels 
to ahow others to what country their ship belongs. In 
mediseval times, we find that the practice was still con- 
tinued. By the Act entitled “An Act to establish the 
flag of the United States," passed April 4, 1817, it was 
enacted, 1. That from and after the 4th of July, 1818, 
the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be 
twenty stars, white in a blue fleld. 2. That on the ad- 
mission of every new state in the Union, one star be 


, 

added to the union of the flag; and that such addition 
shall take effect on the 4th day of July then next suc- 
ceeding such admission.— Flags of various shapes and 
colors are used as signals for communication in the 
navy. When a flag is hoisted half-mast high, it is a 
mark of mourning; when it is hoisted upside down, it 
forms a signal of distress. A blue flag, with a square 
white centre, called the blue Peter, is hoisted when a 
vessel is about to sail, and it is the signal of departure. 
A short triangular flag is called a burgee; a longer flag, 
of the same shape, a signal pendant; a square flag, with 
a triangular piece cut out of the end farthest from the 
halyards, with the point turned towards the centre, a 
cornet; and a very long narrow flag, resembling a strip 
of ribbon tapering to & point, which is borne at the 
mast-head, is called a pendant. Different significations 
are also attached to plain flags of one simple color; 
thus, a yellow flag indicates that there is sickness of a 
dangerous character on board the vessel which bears it, 
or that the ship is performing quarantine; a white flag 
is well known among all nations as a flag of truce, and 
betokens a desire for a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
for the purpose of communication between hostile par- 
ties, or for burying the dead slain in battle; a black 
flag, on the other hand, is the emblem of piracy, or be- 
tokens a determination, on the part of those who hoist 
it, to resist to the last, and to give or take no quarter. 
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A few only, from many hundred topics on these subjects, that are con- 
tained in THIS CYCLOPEDI A. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Aftermath, Rralasge. Peat, меер, 
Apple, Maize (Indian corn) | Phosphates, Silk Culture, 
Asparagus, Manure, Plough, Smut, 
Blight, Mildew, Pork, Sugar-cane, 
Broken Wind, Milk. Potato, Tea Culture, 
Buek wheat, Mould, Poultry, Threshing, 
Budding, nan Pruning, Tobacco, 
Batter, Paddock, Pumpkin, Vineyard, 
Cheese (History of), | Peach, Rinderpest, Wheat, 
Cotton, Pear, Root Crops, Wine. 
Dairy, 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Abstinenee, Diet, Headache, Light, ' 
Air, Digestion, Health, Respiration, 
Arrow-root, Disease, Heat, t, 
Baudage, Disinfectant, House, Sealing-wax, 

en, Embroidery, Hunger, Sleep, 
Blister, Fainting, ee, Boap, 

Al, Fever, Inflammation, Sugar, 
Bread, Fire. Intoxication, Sunstroke, 
Chocolate, Food, Iteh, Swimming, 
Coffee, Frost-bite, Leaven, Trichine. 
Condiment, Gymnastics, 

ANTIQUITIES AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Acropolis, Argus, Eleusinia Myster- | Hades, 
Adonis, Atias, les, Harpies, 
Æ Auspices. Elysium, Hyperboreans, 
Æneas, Bacchanalia, Forum, Juno, 
Agamemnon, Boreas, Furies, Jupiter, 
Agrarian, Castor and Pollux, | Gladiator, Lictors, 
Ajax. Centaur, Greek Fire, Nemesis, 
Amphitheatre, Cerberus. Gnome, Pandora, 
Andromedna, Centum virii, Gorgon, Parthenon, 
Apollo, Circe, Graces, Praetorian Guards, 
Argonauts, Decemvirii, 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING. 
Aqueduct, Castle, Joniec (order), Pier, 
Arabian (order), Chancel, Macadamisze, Pontoon Bridge, 
Arch, Colonnade, Medizeval (order), Porteullis, 
Architecture, Coffer Dam, Mortise, Portico, 
Attic (order), Composite (order), | Mosque, Pulpit, 
Balcony, Corinthian (order), | Mont Cenis Tan- uirinal, 
Bay Window, Dome, nel, ilroad, 
Bridge (History of), | Doric (order), Norman (order), Renaissance, 
Buttress, Early English (or-| Parapet, Ridge Piece, 
Canal, der), Parthenon, Suez Canal, 
Canopy, Hoosae Tunnel, Pedestal, Tubular Bridge. 
BIBLICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 
Abbey, Arians, Autó da Fe, Greek Chureh. 
Abyssinian Chureh | Ark of the Cove- | Baptists. Inquisition, 
Adoration, nant, Beghards, Jesuits, 
Allah, Armenians, Buddhism, Lollards, 
Amen, Ascension, Christianity, Lutherans, 
Anabaptists, Ascetices, Congregationalists | Millennium, 
Anathema, Athanasian Creed, | Disciples of Christ, | Hohamedanism, 
AnglicanCharches, | Atheist, Dissenters, Mormons, 
Apocaly pse, Atonement, Druids, Ccumenical Coun- 
Apocrypha, Augsburg Confes- | Fire-worshippers, eil, 
Archbishop, sion, Gnostics, Paganism. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 
Alexander the | Cato, Goethe, Peter the Great, 
Great, Cleopatra, Grattan, Henry, Peter the меси 
Archimedes, Columbus, Hannibal Richard Coeur de 
Aristotle, Confucius, Haroun al Raschid,| Lion 
Aspasia, Constantine, Herodotus, Romulus, 
Barbarossa, Fred- | Copernicus, Homer Sir Walter сен, 
eric, Cromwell, Oliver, J osephine, Bir William al- 

Beatrice, Demosthenes, Lincoln, Abraham, е, 
Bismarck, Diogenes, Lucreti Solyman the Mag- 
Brutus, кед ген the Monan . an cent. 
Cæsar, rea apoleon, uart, Mary. 
Caligula, Galileo, Connell, Daniel, 
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A few only, from many hundred topics on these subjects, that are con- 


tained in THIS CYCLOPEDIA,. 


COUNTRIES, STATES, AND CITIES. 








Arizona, Egypt, Macedonia, 
Assyria, England, Mexico, 
a France, New Mexico, 
Australia, Germany, Norway, 
Austria, Hindostan, Paris, 
Babylonia, Hungary, Poland, 
Brazil, India, Portugal, 
California, Ireland, Prussia, 
edens Jy | Japan, Rome, 
Cent America, Lombardy, Russia, 
China, London, 

. LITERATURE. 
Aendemy, Chaldaic Lan- | Epic, 
Acrostic, gnage, Euphuism, 
Allegory Chinese Language, | Extravaganza, 
Alliteration, Coptic Language, | Fingal 
Almanac, Se aes Ges Romanorum, 
Anthol . Critic, Golden Legend, 
Агана Кара, Decameron, Greek Language; 
Aryan Language, Didactic, кекек Кур ies, 
Bibli pher, Elocution, Homeric Poems, 
Calendar, Encyclopedia, Idea, Idealism, 


— — Univer- | English Literature, | Impromptu, 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Бра, Carboniferous Age, | Diamond, 
Alabaster, Carnelian, Drift and Erosion, 
Alluvium, Coal, Flint and Fossils, 
Amber, Conglomerate, Gneiss and Granite, 
Anthracite, Copper, Gold and Silver 
Antimony, Copperas, Ore, 

Arsenie, Coral Coral| Graphite (Plum- 
Asbes Islands, ) 

Asphalt, Corundum Great Ice Age, 
Basal Crater and Volcano, Gypsum 

Boulder, Denudation, Iron and Lead, 
Caleareous, 


METEOROLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 


Aerolites, Gulf Stream, Whirlwind, 
Aurora Borealis, Hail, Wind. 
Clouds, Meteors, 

Comets, Rain and Rainbow, | Alligator, 
Cyclone, Sargasso Sen, Alpaca Goat, 
Dew Simoon, Anaconda, 
Earthquake, Snow, Baboon, 
Equatorial Cur- | Thunder, Beaver, 

rent, Tides, Bee 
Fog, Volcano, Bird 
Geysers, Waterspout, Buffalo, 

LAW. 
Abortion, Bankruptcy, Contract, 
Accessory, Bem. C€rime, 
Accommodation | Bill, Bond, Deed, 

Bil, Bribery, Brief, Defamation, 
Administration, Broker, Insurance, 
Adultery, сара, International Law, 
Affirmation, Casus Fortuitus, Joint Stock Com- 
Agent, Alien, Caveat, Cause, panies, 
Arbitration, Civil Law, Jury, 
Assignment, Client, Levari Facias, 
Attainder, Contempt, Lex Talionis, 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 


Allopathy, Concussion, Horro Hunger, 
Amputation, Consumption, Hydrop ae 
Apothecary, Contagion, IY Insanity, 
Autopsy, Croup, Cupping, Laug ing-gas, 
Bladder, Blood, Death, Delirium, Life, Ligament, 
Bowels, Brain, Delirium Tremens, | Liver, Lung, 
Cæsarean Opera- | Diarrhea, Diet, Malaria, 

—— tion, | Gastric Juice, Melancholy, 
Cerebellum, Gestation, Mortification, 
Cinchona, Head, Headache, Nervous System, 


Cireulation of the | Heart, Heartburn, | Neuralgia, 
Bleed, | 


Scotland, 
Spain, 

ters 

Turkey, 

Tyre and Sidon. 


United Stat . 
Washington Terri- 


tory 
Wyoming Terri- 
tory. 


Inductive Philoso- 


pny, 
Invocation, ; 
Latin Laws and 
Literature, 
Lexicology, 
Literati, Litera- 
ture, 
Logic, Logos, 
Lyrie Poetry, 
Melodrama. 


Lias and Marl, 
Marble 
Meerschaum, 
Mercury, 
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Old Red Sandstone, 
Petroleum, 

Rock Salt, 
Soapstone, 
Sulphur. 


Camel, 
Crinoids, 
Deer, 
Fish, 
Giraffe, 
Hippopotamus, 
Horse, 
Kangaroo, 
Lion, 
Musk-Ox, 
Ostrich. 


Libel, Lien, 
Limitations, 
Locum Tenens, 
Medical Jurispru- 
dence, 
Mortgage, Patents. 
Perjury, 
Pleading, 
Recognizance, 
Reversion 
Supreme Court. 


Olfactory Nerves, 
Phlebotomy, 
Plague, 
Post-Mortem, 
Psychol А 
Puberty, Pulse, 
Puerperal Fever, 
Purgative, Pus, 
Poisons, 
Trichina Spiralis, 
Whooping-Cough. 


4 few only, from many hundred on these subjects, that are con- 
tained in THIS CYCLOPEDIA. 
MILITARY AND NAUTICAL. 
Adjutant, Artillery, Battalion, Cannon, 
Admiral, Artillery Flying, Battering-ram Capitulation, 
Air-gun, Artillery Park, Battery (Floating), Capstan, 
Ambuscade, Back—Astern, Breech-loader, "a^ptain, 
Amidship, Back and Fill, Bilge-wnter, Clearing-house, 
Archery, Backstay Blockade, Fortification, 
Armada, Ball Cartr А Bombardment, Lifebelt, 
Armor, Bandolier, Bownspri Lifeboat, 
Army, Barracks, Breakw Р, hthouse, 
Anchor, Barricade, Brig. Buoy, le ance. 
Arquebuse, Bashi Basouks, Calibre, 
CURIOSITIES AND SUPERSTITIONS. " 

Alhamb Horatii and Ca-| The Peasants’ War, | Fairies, 
Bastille ratii, The Tugenbund, magic 
Bowie-knife Infernal Macbine, | Thugs, Lamaism, 
Colossus of Rhodes, Know-Nothings, Alchemy, Metempsychesis, 
Credit Mobilier, Leaning Tower of | Amazons, Occult Sciences, 
Dance of Death sa, Asmodeus, Perpetual Metion. 
Field of the Cloth | Mammoth Cave, Astrology, Pheonix, 

of Gold Psychic Force, Анко . Pygmies, 
Fingal’s Cave, Pyramids, Basilisk, Rosicrac 
Fra Diavolo, Sphynx, Death-watech, Sorcery and Witeh- 
Giant's Causeway, arpeian Rock Demonology, eraft, 
Hanging Gardens, | The Manin the Iron | Divination, 
Herculaneum and; Mask, Evil Eye, 

Pompeii, 

PHYSICS AND NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

Aecronauti Blue Ligh Eleetrici Magnetism, 
Airenkine, Bolling. b Eicctee naL Bciiini Matter 
Archimedes (Prin- | Camera Lucida, Freezing, Refraciion, 

eiple of) Camera Obscura, Galvanism, Regelation, 
Artesian Well, Capillary Attrac- | Glaciers, Specitic Gravity, 
Atmosphere, tion, Heat, Spectrum —— 
Aurora Ho Central госсе Hydrometer, Spontaneous em 
Avalanche, Centre of Gravity, | lee, eration, 
Ballistic Pendulum, | Centrifugal Force, | Ignis Fatuus, Thunder, 
Balloon, Compensation Pen- | Leyden Jar, Tides, 
Barometer, dulum, Light, Trade Winda, 
Battery (Galvanic), | Condensation, Lightning, lw. 

MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Automaton, Copperp ate, Fire-esca Pottery, 
Blast-furnace, Copying Machine, Firepimco, Printing, 
Blow-pipe, Coupling Cylinder, | Japanning, Propeller, 
Book Derrick, Dyeing, Kaleidoscope, Refrigerator, 
Book binding, Dredging Machine, ane ҮҮ hy, Sewing-ma 
Calculating Ma- | Drill, Dial, Mill, Milling, fibip Building, 

chine, Ear Trumpet, ncwabapers Steam-engine, 
Calendering Embroidery, Oscillation, Sugar апат 
Carding Machine, Engraving Painting, ture, 
Carpet, Ga vanized Iron, Paper-making, Telegraphy 
Chronometer, Hydraulic Press, Pen, Peneil, Wheel and Axle, 
Clock Fire-engine, Persian Wheel, Windmill. 
Uog, -wheel, 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND POLITICS. 

Agrarian Laws, “Court of Love," Jugglers Patriareh, 
Ambassador, Dancing, : J arles > Patrician, 
Aristocracy, Democratic Party, | Knighthood, Penitentiary, 
Association, Diamonds, Know-Nothings, Platonic Love, 
Autocracy, Divorce, Libraries (Famous), | Police, 
Balance of Power, | Dumb Alphabet, Loco-foco Political Econemy, 
Banks and Bank- | Dwelling, Long Parliament, Polygamy, 

ing Hes re d of), | Embalming, Lotteries, Post-office (Histery 
Barber(History of), | Etiquette, Lynch Law of), 
Bath (History of, | Eanacha, arriage (History | Preemption 
tie Fandango: of), Printing (Mistery 
Burial (History of), | Feudal System, Money (History of), of) 
Calendar (Histery | Foundling Hospi-| Money Orde раків, 

of), tal, Morganatic Mar- | Salic Law, 
Oapital Panish- | Freemasonry, riage Sans Culottes, 

ment, Guerillas, Mourning, Senate 
Celibacy, Gy pries Naturalization, Бека Но 
Chivalry, Hanseatic League, Nepotism, Spir tualism, 
Civil Law (Histery | Heptarchy, New Year’s Day, attooing, 

of), Heraldry, Nullification, Teetotaliasm, 
Commerce, Holy Alliance Olympic Games, Temperance, 
Communism, Hospitallers| Omnibus, Vehmie Court, 
Geliperaiive боеіе- | (Knighta), Ostracism. Witeheraft. 

es, 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
IN COMMON USE, OR ARBITRARILY USED IN THIS WORK. 


A. 


Abbrev .............Abbreviated, abbreviation. 


B. 


ПОА DOUDGE. 
BE... ..ccccecccccesee 8bout. В....... е овое ооееео es. born. 
А. С...... .........( Апо Christum). Before Christ, | B. A................. Bachelor of Arts. 
А. D.........—......(.Anno Domini). In the year of | bal........ — balance. 
our Lord. ВапЁ................ Banking. 
Adj.- esso  , Adjutant- general. Bap., Bapt......... Baptist. 
ad lib................(ad libitum). At pleasure. Ef cocos ive iere barrels. 
adm .......... ......Administration. Вагі әәә Baronet. 
28., m.............(ZFE'tatis). Aged. bbli us cries barrels 
Agr., Agric.......Agriculture. РЕСЕ Before Christ. 
А. Н................. (Anno Hegire). In the year of | B. C. L............. Bachelor of Civil Law. 
the Hegira. B. D uoi Bachelor of Divinity. 
АЛа................... Alabama. ГЕТО . Belgic, Belgian. 
Аїех................. Alexander. Веп]................. Benjamin. 
Alg., Algeb...... ..Algebra. Berks................ Berkshire. 
——Á ...alliance. Det. ccce oret ones between. 
аҢ.................... altitude. Bib. Lit............ Biblical Literature. 
А. M................(Ante Meridiem), before noon;| Bibliog ............. Bibliography. 
(Anno Mundi), in the year of | Biog................. Biography. 
the world; and Jem Magis- | Bohom .............. Bohemian. 
ter), Master of Árts. Bot. аныз Botany. 
Am., Amer........American. Bras. e... Brazilian. 
ал.................. amount. Bret ................. Breton. 
anal. ........0....... analysis. Brig.-gen........... Brigadier-general. 
—À Anatomy. Brit. c eec eer British. 
024................... Anoient. Brum ............... Brumaire. 
Anc. Geog...... ... Ancient Geography. ВавһҺ................ bushels. 
808 ..................а05%еГ. В. Voises (Beata Virgo). The Blessed Vir- 
ADON .......» ...».... BARONY MOUS. gin. 
Antiq................Antiquities. B. V. М........... Blessed Virgin Mary. 
ApL, Apr.......... April. 
А4...................( Aqua). Water. 
А. Rees (Anno Regni). In the year of the C. 
reign. 
Ar., Arab........... Arabic. О РЕАКТ Capital; also, century, chapter, / 
A. В. A........ .... Associate of the Royal Academy. and centigrado. 
Arbor............... Arboriculture. Cal mc California. 
Areb......... ...... . Architecture. Can., cant........... canton 
Archaol.......... ..Archmology. eap (caput). Chapter. 
Arith ............... Arithmetic. CAP seese eessee soseo: capital. 
Ark.................. Arkansas. СатьЬ............... Cambridge. 
Arm., Armen......Armenian. Camb....... ......... Cambistry 
Possesso es^ ..ATInOrican., сарі.................. captain 
arrond ...... ........ arrondissement. OLT E не (Curolus). Charles. 
art ооеовеоове cooecoee artiele. ear *€0906009950005699090000€9 carat. 
A. 8., Ang. Sax..Anglo-Saxon. Сат4................. Cardinal. 
Ast., Astron....... Astronomy. Car. Ind............ Carib Indian. 
Astrol ... ............ Astrology. Сар агага Carpentry. 
эъз&..................®Ввїв{ап{. Са................. Catholic. 
at. weight.........atomio weight. C. B................. Companion of the 5ath. 
А. 0. €.............(Anuo Urbis Condite). In the|C. E................. Civil Engineer. 
year from the building of {һе | Celt. ......... ....... Celtic. 
city; i. e. Rome. CONE MEME century. 
Ag....... ........... August. Ce- Horina Court- House. 
ВУ... е-е. AVOTAGE. ОРУТ ЗИРЕ chapter; also, church. 
avoir ...... .........avoirdupois. Chald ............... Chaldaic, Chaldce. 


© c 


vu , 

Chap .................ohapter. 
Chas ...... .......... Charles, 
Chem ............... Chemistry. 
Chin ...... RS Chinese. 
Chr. huius . Christian. 


Chron., Chronol..Chronology. 
ciro............ ......Girele. 

Civ. Engin......... Civil Engineering. 
Civ. Law...........Civil Law. 
elim..................olimate. 

60........ e ocecseses -COURLY. 
Со...................бошрапу. 
Col.......... ......... Colonel ; also, Colonies. 
Coll.................. College. 

Com ......... .........Üomrneroe. 

COMP ................ Composition. 


Comp. Anat....... Comparative Anatomy. 
Com. Ver........... Common Version. 
Conoh...... ......... Conchology. 


Confed ...... ........Confederation, 
Conn.................Conneotiout. 
Const...... ...... ... Constitution, 

eonstel ..............constellation, 
Copt......... ........Coptio. 

Er QUESTO ды Corinthians. 
Сога................. Cornish. 
eorrupt.............corrupted, corruption. 
Cosmog eee sesse Cosmography. 

Qr...... ..eeeeees e Oredit. 

Crystall ...... ...... Crystallogra hy. 
C. B. A............. Confederate States of America. 
Сё.................... Conneotiout. 


ТРУК Geni; also, centum, a hundred. 
ets 20020 #090 sevesecscc CONC, 
eurios........... »..Ouriosities. 


OWL .................% hundredweight. 
Oyo..................Cyolopedia 3 also, oycle, 


‘ D. 


» 0026000226 онов еее diod. 

J days; also, & penny (denarius). 
Dan...... ............Danish, and Daniel ) 
D. C....... .........Distriot of Columbia, 

р. C. L............Doctor of Civil Law. 


Disce sesecccrsos Doctor of Divinity, 
Deo............ ...... December, 
deg ...... ............degree, or degrees, 
dess.. declination. 
Рөл: Delaware. 
Dem ................. Demoorat, Demooratio. 
dep., dept.......... department. 
deriv ...... .......... derivation. 
deso....... ТИ description. 
Deut.................Deuteronomy, 
diag......, ...... +» diagnosis, 


diam.................diameter. 

Dict. ............ Dictionary. 
dim..................diminutive., 

Diplom ...... Diplomacy, Diplomatios, 
diat...... ...... ...... distriot. 
Юїү.................. Divinity. 
div........... ....... division. 

do ............ (ditto). The same. 
dols......... .........dollars, 

Dom. Koon ........ Domestio Economy. 

DOE ...... ............dogen. 

Dr. .................. Doctor. 

dr. enn debtor; debit; also, drama, 
Duane ——— — dramatic. 

e De .. Dal Segno). From the Sign. 
Du................... Dutch. R = 
Dynamite penny weights, 
Dynam.............. ynamios. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


E. 


E.....................Ba8t; eastern; eastward. 
DR. dGvissei covecuvs each. : 
Коо. ............... -. Ecclesiastes. 
Ecol. . .... ......... Ecclesiastical. 
Eccl. Hist......... Ecclesiastical History. 
ed...... (— t edition. 
Ейїп................ Edinburgh. 
Eduo................. Education. 
Edw. ............... Edward. 
E. Е................. Early English. 
LS Wc TI (exempli gratia). For example 
Egypt............... Egyptian. 
E Пи НИ East India; East Indies. 
E. 1. С.............. East India Company. 
Elec., Elect........ Electricity. 
Elect. Biol...,..... Electro- Biology. 
е!ее+................. elevation. 
Eliz. оса Elizabeth. 
Emp....... ......... Emperor. 
Enoyo. ............. Encyolopedia. 
Enoyc. Brit........ Encyclopedia Britanaloa. 
Eng. ............... England; English. 
Engrav............. Engraving. 
Eng. sq. m........ English square miles, 
Eng. stg............ English sterling. 
Engin. ............. Engineering. 
Entom. ............ Entomology. 
Ктр................. Exports. 
pia extent. 
Eph., Ephes...... Ephesians. 
Epiph........ ...... Epipbany. 
Epis. ............... Episcopal 
Lr equal, or equivalent, 
еөйшү............... equivalent. 
Ed. dicic: Esdras 
estim...... ...... .eatimated. 
lo Me (et cetera). And so on; and the 

rest. 
Ethiop. ............ Ethiopic. 
Etrus. ............ .. Etruscan. 
et геф................ (et sequentia). And the fellowing. 
Etymol...... ...... Etymology. 
ех................... example. 
Ex., Exod......... Exodus 
Exoh....... ......... Exchange; exehequer. 
ехотз............... exeoutors. 
Ёзт.................. Ezra. 
Ethnol. ............ Ethnology. 
Esek....... ......... Ezekiel. 

F. 

F., Fah., Fahr. ... Fahrenheit. 
fam. ................ family. 
р ОРИ Farriery. 
P m. € Fellow of the Society ef Arta, 
faths. ............... fathoms. 
FGDs. аен газоне February. 
fem. ................. feminine, 
Feud n Feudal. 
Er баалы... Fellow of the Geological Be 

ciety. 
fig., Fig............. Figure. 
Fin. E — Finance; Finances. 
Fifi: decens Finnish. 
J florin 
РЕРНИ Florida. 
Flem. .............. Flemish. 
folis t eres foli 
Ёотт................ formula. 
Fort., Fortif. ..... Fortification. 
fortis ese fortified 








ABBREVIATIONS. vii 


Р. К. C. S........Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 
о РРА ka esise franos. 
P. R. G. 8.........Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 
Fris......... ......... Frisian. 

Е. В. 8........ -.... Fellow of the Royal Society. 
В.В. A.............Fellow of the Society of Arts or 
Antiquaries. 

Ft uus — Fort. 


ft... ...... ............ feet. 


G. 


d.e дызазаа) Georgia. 

@ае]................. Gaelic. 

Gal. ................. Galatians. 

EM. a ccstieses НАРА gallon. 

galls. ...... ......... gallons. 

@а]+................ Galvanism. 

Gard...... ........ Gardening. 

G. C. B............ Grand Cross of the Bath. 

@еп............... .. General ; also, Genesis. 

COO T ERE genus; genera. 

O60. dessa егез George 

Geod...... ......... Geodesy 

Geog...... ......... Geography. 

кеор. m...... ...... geographical miles, 

Geol... ees Geology. 

Geom...... ........ Geometry. 

Ger., Germ......... German. 

Goth... cocos Gothic 

бот.................. Governor. 

(ov.-gen.. ......... Governor-general. 

BOWL, .............. government. 

Gr. ......... ......... Greek. 

ET. een ‚+++, gravity; also, grains. 

Gram. .............. Grammar. 

Gr. Hist............Greek History. 

GOB estes ensi Gunnery. 

h........ PORNO height; also, hours. 

Habak. ........... - Habakkuk. 

Hants. ............. Hampshire. 

Heb. ................ Hebrew. 

Н. E. Т. C......... Honorable East India Company. 

Нег........... — Heraldry. 

Her. Hist.......... Heroie History. 

hhds. ............... hogsheads. 

Нїпд................ Hindostanee. 

Нїв&................. History. 

H. M................ His (or Her) Majesty. 

H. M. &.............His (or Her) Majesty's Ship or 
Service. 

Ноп................. Honorable. 

Horol. .............. Horology. 

Hort. ............... Horticulture. 

Hung. .............. Hungarian. 


Hyd., Hydraul...Hydraulios. 
Hydrog ..... ...... Hydrography. 
Hydros............. Hydrostatios, 
Ну;................. Hygiene. 


I. 


Toel............ ......Ioelandic. 
өө. enne eO Iehthyology. 


E con -(td est), That is. 
——— inois. 
imp. galls.......... imperial gallons. 


imper. .............. imperative. 
Їїшр................. Imports. 

in., їпз.............. inches. 

inoog.......... ...... (incognito). Unknown. 
Ind... ete tos Indian ; Indiana. 
indep...... ......... independent. 

Ind. Ter .... Indian Territory. 
inhab.. .............. inhabitants. 

ig EEE Irish. 

Is., Isa. . .. Isaiah 

It., Ш]............. Italian. 
Јад January. 

UV КОЛТО avs Javaneso. 

ОИРУ ТИРЕЗА Jeremiah, 
Доїп.................. Joinery 
Фовһ................. Joshua. 
Дайд................ Judges 

К.С: Во Knight Commander of the Bath. 
e ы Knight of the Garter. 
Kil., Kilom........ Kilogramme; Kilometre. 
Каб, Кї............ Knight. 

Ку e Kentucky. 


L. 


Eve DE дЫ The English sovereign, or pound 
sterling 

L. and Lat......... Latin. 

JJ. Louisiana. 

————— Low Latin; also, Law Latin. 

Lat. or lat. ......... latitudo. 

J redes (libra). A pound in weight. 

Dog алыуы Legislation. 

ТИСТЕР ИРЕТИ Lettish. 

ВУ раа Leviticus, 

L.. Long Island. 

lib ..... (liber). Book. 

lieut ................. lieutenant, 

lieut.-col............ lieutenant-colonel. 

lieut.-gen........... lieutenant-general. 

lieut.-gov........... lieutenant-governor. 

Тййп................. Linnzan. 

A evo Literature. 

Lithog .............. Lithography. 

Lithot .............. Lithotomy. 

LED uetus (legum doctor). Doctor of Laws. 

Og у.е Logie. 

Lon., Lond......... London. 

lon., long........... longitude. 


M. 


fij costera elici mile, miles; also, married. 
Макан ны Monsieur. 

М.А ostia sias Master of Arta. 
Маоо................ Maccabees. 
Маоһ................ Machinery. 

Mad iets orte Madame, 

Mag n Magnetism ; also, Magasine. 
Ма]).................. Major. 

Maj.-gen ........... Major-general, 

Malay .............. Malayan. 
Мао: Manege. 


Manuf., Manufs..Manufacturing ; manufactures. 


Vil ABBREVIATIONS. 


Mar. ................ March ; also, Maritime, and Ma- | Ord...... —— Ordnance. 
rine. Ornith............... Ornithology. 
Mar. Law...... .... Maritime Law. (Bits ce us Old Style. 
Marit ...... ......... Maritime. Oxf., Oxon....... .. Oxford. 
Marq.. «95025092009 осооооо . Marquis. Og. етее LEZEL LJ 000000060 »«Ounoes. 
мыс seses coss... Massachusetts, О.О. .... Old German. 
atb........ — ... Mathematics. 
Matt................. Matthew 
M. D ETTET eseeceeece ( Medicinm Doctor). Doctor of P 
Medicine. e 
Md ....... ОС .. Maryland. А 
Mdlie .............. . Mademoiselle. té provinces, 
Me Maine а... — enneylvania. 
Mech.. lg "Mech m Райп1ї................ Painting. 
FRA OD — Pal, Paleon...... Paleontology. 
Med.................. Medicine. zr risk 
Mee iis Be —— — &thol............... athology. 
dac dot А P. С..................Ргіту Councillor. 
Mox... MR MMC oe Penn., Penna...... Pennsylvania. 
Ме ИГ а түк t. Per., Pers..........Persian; Persio 
Mich pu META 3 Perfum ....... ...... Perfumery 
Mil.......-. шиш Military," Persp... ............ Perspective. 
Min... D "Mi — Региү............... Peruvian. 
RO M REA : ° А E Portuguese. 
min oc ооо minutes 
gyn es : Pharm...... ........Pharmaoy 
Mb edu Рта Ph. Dioses (Philosophie Doctor). Doster o 
Mlle......... а.е. Mademoiselle. ss о phy. 
; : Masses —— visi Philosoph 
Non cars Phila.......-. cesses ‘Philadelphia. 
MOL Modern Latis Philol............... Philology. 
d MED ° Philos...... ees... Philosophy. 
Морпв................ Monsieur 
MP Member of Parliament. coe кее NET 
M. R. C. S......... Eg nA the Royal College of Phy., Phys.......- Physies. 
МВ8Я................. Manuscripts. ET — d y QUE ч 
MI ттт" Mount. jp. ural. 
mts., mtne......... mountains. bo. OM OE ODE үе 
Mus.. TTL . Music. Pol................... Politica . also Polish, 
— PB | Ў 
Myt., Mytb........ Mythology. Pol. Econ.......... Political r,conomy. 
Рор................. Populatic о. 
Рр..--.-............-. principal; also, pages, 
N А гев......... faved ste residency. 
YER A coco cii epi resident. 
N ............. e, North. |j M rincipal. 
Nat. Hist........... Natural History. rint. SS panting. 
Nat. ord............ Natural order. TLV. Osee oc neis rivatio'.. 
Naat........ — Nautical. тойу... ее roducts; productions, * 
Nav ........ rom Naval Ргоб veces Professor. 
Матір .............-. Navigation. Pros Prosody. 
М. Counties North Carolina. Prot. iic ie Protestant. 5 
Neb ........ — Nebraska. Pror Provençal; also, Provorue- 
Neh......... ........ Nehemiah. ргоу................ rovince, provinces. 
М. H................. New Hampshire. Рв,......., — Psalms. | 
М.Ј: ..New Jersey. Рвуосоһ............... Psychology. 
non әеф.............. (Non sequitur). It does not follow. | pub................... pics ai published 
Могт............... Norman. ub. Doc........... ublic documents. 
N.Fr., Norm.Fr...Norman French, Daag д avast: puncheons. 
Norw...............- Norwegian. Byrotech — ie Pyrotechnics; Pyrotechay. 
Мо оазе November. 
М.га „Мез Style. 
Num., ee sace Q. 
Numis.... ..NNumismatios. 
Мело: New York. Qi e шна Queen's Counsel 
М. Z................. New Zealand. ДТВ... seses: nnn Ebo 
qt8...... ое еее uart 
"s E КЕЗЕ xod — Which see, 
0., ord...............order. k 
t| eH — (obiit). Died. 
ebs........... барн obsolete. В.А Royal Academician. 
Oet............ -..... October. FR opere ies (radix). Root; also, radical 
О. Fr ................Old French. Ref. rese: References. 
Old Test... . .Old Testament. Reg... s em Register. 
0. М.................018 measurement. Reg. Prof.......... Regius Professor. 
Qyt........ censes esses Optics. Regt воеоор -- Regiment. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Rel., Relig......... Religion. 
Rep...... ............. Representatives; Report. 
Repub...... .........Republic. 


Rev...... ...........Reverend; Revelation; Review. 


ees sooscs coc essc Rhotorie. 
К. I..................Rhode Island. 
Riv... eos ess... Rivers. 
R. M ................Royal Mail. 
К. N.................Royal Navy. 
Rom ......... ........Roman; Romans. 
Rom. Antiq........Roman Antiquities, 
Rom. Catb......... Roman Catholic. 
RR— s.. Railroad. 
R., and Russ...... Russian. 


S. 


В............... «Воо; also, Saint. 
B. ee eee eee ees өөө see ee Succeeded ; also, shillings. 
Sam 


ба{................. ..Saturday 
BSex............... ....Saxony. 


Berip., Soript...... Scripture. 
Soulp......... .......Seulpture. 
Seo......... -.........Весгеѓагу. 
800...» eee * «о ,8600nds ; alsa. section. 
Sep., Sept.......... September. | 
e eoo cesses css, (Sequentia). 
Bere: god снеге 
а. quee решо gravity. 
bes .shillings. 
Blav ...... ............Slavonic. 
8. ID....eeeee esee SQuare Miles, 
Bp., Span........ ...Spanish. 
Er., spec. grav.specific gravity. 
port............ ese Sporting. 
aq. Ї%................. square feet. 
oq. in., sq. ins....square inches. 
DQ. m...... ..........вдцаге miles. 
эд. уйз........... ..Square yards. 
Bt..... 000060 ....6...Ваіпі. 
Вќаќ..................Зіљіаќе; Statuary; Statistics. 
Btg...................Bterling. 
Bupp.................Supplement. 
Supt.................. Superintendent. 
Burg......... ........Burgery. 
Bpta..............—....... Spirits. 
urf..........-- ..‹..«Зшїасе. 
Burr.......... »Bürveying. 
Bw., Swed..........Swedish. 
Byn....................Syntax. 
Bynop................BSynopsis. 
Вут............ ......Byriac. 
Вув........ ...........System. 


T. 


1...6 еее. LODS; tonnage, 
temp... ..............temperature. 
Тевп................. Tennessee. 
term............ .....lermination. 
TTeut..........-.... .. Teutonio. 
Тех...................Төхэ. 
Thool................ Theology. 
Thess................ Thessalonians. 


The following. 


ah ооо 200888 900090 ве 


Tim....... 6 4..6. Timothy. 

TIU ааг. кесе о. Titus. 
Tob........... 6.66 LObit. 
tom......... ......... още or volume. 
tonn............. es tonnage. 
Topog...... ........ Topography. 
tr., trans............. translation; also, transactione 
trib... ........ .........tributaries. 
Trin...... ............ Trinity. 
Татк.............. Turkish. 
twp... township 


Турор................. -Typog. 


U. 


Т. К... United Ki agdow , 
ОЕА Unitarian. 
Univ ................. University. 
U.8., U. S. A., U. 
States, ........ .... United States. 
U. 8. N............. United States Navy. 


ү. 


ДИОНА А 
Масс e... Virginis, 

уар. dens........... vapor density. 
Ven......... — Venery. 

Vet. Burg............ Veterinary Surgery. 
Vioe-Pres........... Vice-President. 


vill...................village. 
Уївсої................. Viscount 

WIS e (videlicet). Namely. 
VOL, vola ........... volume, volumes. 
У!{..........›.......... Vermont, 


vulg...........—....vulgarly ; vulgate. 


W. 


W...... .............. West; also, Welsh. 
Wash. Ter...... -.. Washington Territory. 
W. I... ———Á West India; West Indies 
Wis........ Tm Wisconsin. 

W. Rid.......... --.. Wert Riding. 

W. T................. Washington Territory. 
W. Va............... West Virginia. 


X. 


Xmas... .........Christmas. 


1; 


yà., yds...... e. yard, уагда, 
I years. 


L. 


Z&oh......... s Zaohariaus. 

Zech........ — Zechariah. 

Zeph.......... ^». Zepbaniah, 
Zoðl 009000006 ..5..-2001067. 


ANATOMY. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE FACIAL NERVE 
AND OF THE BRANCHES OF THE 
CERVICAL PLEXUS. 


1, The facial nerve at its emergence from 
the stylo-mastoid foramen. 2, Temporal 
branches communicating with (3) the frontal 
branches of the fifth or trifacial nerve. 4, Infra- 
orbital branches, communicating with (5) the 
infra-orbital branches of the fifth nerve. 6, 
Maxillary branches communicating with (7) 
the mental branch of the fifth nerve. 8, Cer- 
vico-facial branches. 9, The spinal accessory 
nerve giving off a branch to the trapezius 
muscles. 





BASE OF THE SKULL. 


1, Hard palate, formed T the palate pro- 
cesses of the superior maxillary bone. 2, 2, 
Palate bones. 3, Vomer, dividing the open- 
ings of the posterior nostrils. 4, Zygomatic 
fossa. 5, Basilar process of the occipital bone. 
6, Foramen magnum, through which the 

inal cord passes. 7, Foramen ovale. 8, 
Glenoid fossa, in which the head of the lower 
jaw bone lies. 9, External auditory foramen. 
10, Carotid foramen of the left side. 11, Sty- 
loid process. 12, Mastoid process. 13, One 
of the condyles of the occipital bone, 





THE LEFT SHOULDER-JOINT 
AND ITS CONNECTIONS. 


1, The clavicle, or collar bone. 2, The acro- 
mion process. 3. The coracoid process. 4, The 
ca ligament. 5, The coraco-humeral 
ligament. 6, The tendons of the biceps muscle. 
7, The shaft of the humerus, or arm bone. 8, 
The greater tuberosity of the humerus. 9, The 
lesser tuberosity. 10, The neck of the 
11, The anterior surface of the scapula, 


THE UPPER SURFACE OF THE 
TONGUE, SHOWING THE PAPILLÆ. 


1, The raphé or mesial line. 2, 2, The 
lateral parts. 3, The tip. 4,4, The sides or 
edges. 5,5, The V-shaped mass of circum- 
vallate papillæ. 6, The foramen cæcum. 7, 
The mucous glands at the root of the tongue, 
8, The epiglottis. 9, 9, 9, The frena epiglot- 
a 10, 10, The greater horns of the hyoid 

ne. 





ANATOMY. 





ANATOMY OF THE EYE. 


1, Cornea. 2, Anterior chamber of the eye. 
3, Crystalline lens. 4, Theiris. 5, The vitreous 
humor. 6, Retina. 7, Choroid. 8, Sclerotic. 
9, Optie nerve. 10, The superior and the inferior 
rectus. 11, Cranium. 12, The superior and the 
inferior eyelid. 13, Orbit. 14, Conjunctiva. 





TRANSVERSAL VIEW OF THE THO- 
RACIC AND ABDOMINAL CAVITIES. 

1, Heart. 2, 2, Lungs, drawn sideways to 
show the heart. 3, Diaph 4, Liver. 5, 


ragm. 
Gall-bladder. 6.Stomach. 7, Small intestine. 
8, Colon. 





— ⸗ е) A, Lens. В, Aqueous humor. С, Vitreour 
: — humor. D, Retina. E, Iris. F, Choroid. G, 
Sclerotica. Н, Cornea. І, Optienerve, K, Cil- 
iary process and muscle. 





BREAST. 
Lactiferous ducts, dissected out and injected, 





CAVITY OF THE EAR. CHYLE-VESSELS OF THE MESENTERY. 


ANATOM Y. 





THE RIBS. ANTERIOR VIEW OF THE DIAPHRAGM 


A, Sternum, or breast bone. B, The seven IN A STATE OF REPOSE. 
true ribs. C, The five false ribs. D, The spine. 
E, The Ensiform cartilage, or continuation of 
the sternum. 





SECTION OF THE HEART. 
| жс 1, Aorta, 2, Pulmonary artery. 3, Pulmon- 
ary veins. 4, Vena cava superior. 5, Vena 
VIEW OF LARYNX FROM ABOVE.  cavainferior. 6, Right auricle. 7, Left auricle. 


b, Ligaments uniting arytenoid and cricoid 8, Right ventricle. 9, Left ventricle. 
cartilages. e, Thyroid cartilage in front. &, 
Left thyro-arytenoid muscle, right removed, 
l, r, z, Cricoid cartilage. m, Right crico-ary- 
tenoid muscle. n, Arytenoid cartilage. f, v, 
Voeal cords. 


SKELETON OF THE VULTURE. 





1 Sepala; 2, Femur. 3, Sacrum. 4, Pelv3a 
5, Vertebra of the tail. 6, Corocoid bone. 7, 


arsus, 


CN us. 8, Humerus. 9, Sternum. 10, Tibia. MODE OF APPLYING BANDAGES. 


м1 


The position of this letter at the head of our alpha- 
bet, as in those of most of the parent tongues, is 
doubtless due to its pre-eminence as a vowel; thus, 
while originally symbolizing a single sound only, it 
has become in the English language the exponent of 
at least four well-defined and independent sounds; as 
iu same, tall, ean, rather. It again frequently occurs in 
juxtaposition with other letters in the expression of 
the same rudimentary sounds as apply to those cases 
wherein it stands by itself; as in braid, bear, vaunt, 
vault, strait. Moreover, it is also met with in many 
words in association with other vowels where its vocal 
signification is altogether dispensed with; as in coat, 
seat, beau. Hence, the multifarious pronunciatory ap- 
lications of this letter in modern English have proba- 
ly assisted to the lingual difficulties which beset for- 
eigners in their attempts to master it. In grammar, 
this vowel, called the indefinite article, stands for one or 
any; as, a tree. As a numeral, the Romans used А as 
a symbol for 500; and with a dash placed above it, thus 
for 5000. Among the Greeks, a’ denoted 1; and 
written thus, g’, 1000. Asan abbreviation, A.C. stands 
for Ante Christum (Before Christ); A. D. for Anno Domi- 
ni (In the year of our Lord); А.Н. for Anno Hegirz 
n the year of the Hegira); A. M. for Artium Magister 
aster of Arts); Ante Meridian (Before noon); and 
Anno Mundi (In the year of the World). In medical 
prescriptions, it is used thus, A, for Ana(ofeach). In 
Chemistry, AAA is the symbol for А to mix. 
—In Music, A is the nominal of the major sixth, or 
sixth diatonic interval of the gamut, or first octave of 
the modern scale, corresponding with the la of Guido; 
а also marks the same interval in the second octave. A, 
moreover, is the nominal of one of the natural modes, 
and is the open note of the second string of the violin, 
governing the chords of the rest. — In Algebra, a, b, c, 
are employed to symbolize known quantities, in contra- 
distinction to the antipodal letters, z, y, z, representing 
unknown quantities, — In Commercial usage, A stands 
as - capital letter руат ^ "i eye un 
word accepted (French as applied to bills of ex- 
change. А 1, із a figure of description used in com- 
mercial and nautical affairs, to indicate vessels regis- 
tered first-class in build and equipment in Lloyd's Reg- 
Ister of British and Foreign Shipping; thus a ship reg- 
istered at Lloyd's A 1 for 14 years, is a warranty of 
the highest commercial character : — whence the phrase 
4 1 at Lloyd's is sometimes used, in familiar conversa- 
tion. as a metaphor to describe some person or thing as 
being of the highest standard of excellence. 
An, a river of Switzerland, can. Unterwalden, falls into 
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the Lake of the Four Cantons. — Also the name of sev- 
eral small rivers, or streams, of France, Germany, Rus- 


sia, &c. 

Aalbo ahl'bórg,) a seaport of Denmark, prov. Jut 
land; Lat. $70 27 40 N., Lon. 99 557 387 E. " 

Aalen, (ah'len) a town of Würtemberg, 40 m. E. of 


Stuttgart ; pop. 4,272. 

Aar, (ir. a river of Switzerland, rises in the G 
and falls into the Rhone opposite Waldshut. It is cel- 
ebrated for its magnificent Fall of the Handeck, about 
12 m. from Meiringen, where it precipitates itself head- 
long into an abyss, 225 ft. in depth. 

Aarau, (ahr’ow,) a town of Switzerland, C. of the cant. 
of Aargau ; pop. 5,094. 

Aard-vark, (ahrd'vahrk.) (Zovl.) See ORYCTEROPUB. 

Anard-wolf, (Acülf) (Zotl.) The Earth-wolf, à name 

ven by the Dutch colonists of the Cape to the Protales 
i$ of some naturalists, and the Viverra cristata, or 
Viverra hyanoides, of others. It is a carnivorous animal 
of South America, intermediate between the hyena 
and the civet, but which in general form and appear- 
ance more particularly resembles a diminutive species 
латва —— f Switzerland, b. E. by Zu 
a u, gow,) a can. of Switzerlan 5 y Zur- 
ich, W. by Basel, k y : 
the Rhine, and 8. by 
Lucerne ; 587 вд. 
m. It is diversified by 
hills, mountains, and =_= 
valleys, and contains 
many fertile districts. - 
C. Aarau. Pop. 194,208, 
of which 104,167 are : 
Protestants, and 88,424 
Catholics. 

Aarhuus, (ahr’hooce,) ` 
a seaport-town of Den- = 
mark, prov. Jutland ; 
Lat. 9/ 27” N., Lon. = 
10° 12’ 46” Е. The har- - 
bor is small, but safe = 
and convenient. Pop. 
12,116. 

Aaron, (air’un.) (Script.) = 
The elder brother of = 
Moses, and the first .— 
high-priest of the Jews. 

D. on Mount Hor in the Fig. 1. — А GIRL OF AARGAU. 
123d year of his age. 

Aaron’s Rod, (ajwns-ród.) (Arck) A rod with the 
figure of a serpent twined around it. 
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Abaciscus, (ab-a-sis'küs) [L.] (Arch) The square 
compartment of a mosaic pavement. 

Abaco, (ab'a-ko) The largest of the Bahama Islands, 
80 m. in length by 20 in breadth ; Lat. of the N. point 
26° 30’ N., Lon. 76° 57^ W. Immediately W. of its N. 
extremity lies Little Abaco, which is 28 m. long. 

Abacus, (ib’a-kiis.) [Lat., a counting-table.] (Arith.) 
An ancient instrument used for facilitating numerical 
calculations. The namd may be given with propriety 
to any machine for reckoning with counters, beads, &c., 
in which one line is made to stand for units, another for 
tens, and so on.—(Arch.) 
The upper, or top, moulding 
of the capital of acolumn, (A, 
Fig. 2,) so called from its sup- 
pons resemblance to a table. 

t serves to form a wide bed 
for the architrave of the en- 
tablature immediately above 
it. — ( Mus.) Abacus harmoni- 
cus, the structure and disposi- 
tion of the keys of a musical 
instrument. 

Abaddon, (a-bid’dim.) (Script.) The Destroying An- 
gel; Satan; also, the bottomless pit. 

Abaissed, (a-bdse'ed.) [Fr. abaisser, to lay down.] 
( Нет.) A term applied to the wings of eagles, &c., when 
ә tips are depressed below the centre of the shield, or 
shut. 

Abaka Kuan, (ab’d-kd kăn,) Emperor of Persia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Hulaku Khan, 1265, and consolidated 
the Mongol empire over nearly the whole of western 
Asia. D. of poison, 1282. 

Abancay, (a-bán'kee,) а town of Peru, cap. of a prov. 
of same name, on the river Abancay, 65 m. W.S.W. of 
Cuzco; pop. 5,000. 

Abandonment, (a-bdn'dun-ment.) (Mar. Ins.) The 
giving up or abandoning of all claims to any portion of 
rescued property, which the owner must do before any 
compensation can be demanded from the insurer. 

Abano, (ал-Бал'тпо,) a town of N. Italy, 5 m. 8.W. of 
Padua, famous for its sulphurous waters and mud baths, 
known to the ancients as Fontes Apont ; pop. 3,000. 

Abarim, (ab'á-rim,) a ridge of lofty mountains between 
the rivers Ammon and Jordan, nearly opposite Jericho, 
in the land of Canaan. Upon Nepo, one of its summits, 
Moses died. 

Abatement, (a-bdte’ment.) (Law.) Overthrow, fail- 
ure, or defeat, as of a writ.— The entry of a stranger 
into a freehold after the death of the tenant, before the 
heir or devisee. — A reduction made by the creditor, for 
the prompt payment of a debt due by the payee or 
debtor. — The reduction sometime* made at the Custom- 
house for the duties chargeable un^ goods when they 
are damaged. — A pleanf abatement із у ‘eaded to a decla- 
ration, writ, £c., on account of some decot in form. — 
( Her.) A mark of dishonor in a coat of arms. The only 
A. now used in practice is the baston, q. v. 

Abatis, or ABATTIS, (db-a-tis.) [Fr.] (Fort.) A species 
of fence placed in front of a breastwork, or on a glacis, 
for the purpose of impeding the advance of an attack- 
ing party. It is usually made of felled trees, with the 
branches pointed outwards. 

Abatjour, (ab-d-zhoor’.) [ БҮЗ (Arch.) A sloping aper- 
ture made in a wall to admit light and air; a skylight. 

Abattoir, (a-bat-wor') (Fr., from abattre, to knock 
down.] A large public slanghter-house for cattle, &c., 
usually erected without the walls or precincts of a city, 
and placed under the direct control and management 
of the municipality of the city, for the express purpose 
of insuring the killing and preparation of animal food 
under the conditions most favorable to the health of the 
—— consuming it. 

А bbas-BrN-ABDUL-MOTTALIB, (db-bds',) uncle of Moham- 
med, and the progenitor of the Abbassides family, B. 
566. He fought against his nephew іп the battle at the 
well of Bedr, and was taken prisoner. So soon, how- 
ever, as Mohammed's career seemed prosperous, his 
uncle gave in his adhesion, and became one of the most 
zealous supporters of the new faith. D. 652. 

Ab'bas THE Great, а king of Persia, of the dynasty of 
the Sophis, в. 1557, в. to the throne 1585, on the mur- 
der of his two elder brothers. Notwithstanding his 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness, he proved a powerful and 
wise monarch ; favored commerce, encouraged the trade 
of Europeans with Persia, established an effective po- 
fice, and elevated the Persian monarchy to its highest 

itch of modern greatness. D. 1628. 

Abbassides, (üb5-bás'i-dez,) the name of a family of 
Arabian caliphs, who reigned from 749 to 1257, and de- 
rived their name from Abbas-Ben-Abdul-Mottalib, q. v. 
The moet celebrated of the A. was the wealthy, luxu- 
rious, and splendid caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, whose 
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reign is regarded by Mohammedans as the golden age 
of their dominion. 

Abbeokoota, (üb-be-o-koo'tàh,) a large town of W. 
Africa, cap. of the Eyba nation, 60 m. N.E. of Badagry. 
in the Bight of Benin. —— 50,000. 

Abbess, (db'bés.) [Fr. abbesse.] (Eccl. Hist.) The 
female superior or governess of a convent or nunnery. 
By a decree of the Council of Trent she must be of the 

e of 40 years, and have professed 8 years at least. 

Abbeville, (abb-veel’,) a fortified town of France, dep. 
Somme, on the river Somme, 94 miles N.W. of Pari: 
Manuf. Textile goods, hosiery, jewelry, &c. The c 
thedral is a magnificent edifice; its facade, a splendic 
example of the flamboyant Gothic, is deservedly much 
extolled. Pop. 21,764. 

Abbeville, in S Carolina, a district bordering “= 
Georgia, 

Abbey, (db'be.) [Fr. abbaye.] (Eccl. Hist.) A monas- 
tery or society of persons, of either sex, secluded from 
the world, devoted to religion, and governed by а su: 
perior, under the title of abbot or abbess. The term was 
often applied, also, to the church attached to the estab- 
lishment. 

Abbiategrasso, Lo Sa wacker a town of N. 

end 14 m. W.S.W. of Milan. Pop. 8,923. 

Abbitibee, (75-bé-tib'bee,) the name of a lake, river, 
and trading-station in British N. America, near Hud- 
son's Bay. Lat. of station, 49? N., Lon. 78? 10’ W. 

Abbot, (ab’bdt.) Fran. abba,father.] The superior or 
governor of an abbey or monastery. Abbots, though 
having superior power in their monasteries, were origi- 
nally subject to the bishops of the dioceses in which 
their convents were situated; but they gradually, toa 
great extent. threw off this subjection, assuming the 
authority and insignia of the episcopal office, and taking 
their seats in councils: hence the mitred and croziered 
abbots. — The Abbot of Misrule or Abbot of Unreason, in 
Scotland, was a sort of histrionic character, who pre- 
sided over the diversions of Christmas, similarly as the 
Lord of Misrule in England. 

Abbreviation, (i)-bre-ve-d’shun.) [From Lat. abbre- 
vio, I shorten.] A contracted manner of writing words 
8O as to retain, in most cases, no more than the initial 
letters. [For the most usual A., see the different let- 
ters.] — ( Mus.) One dash through the stem of a minim 
or crotchet, or under a semibreve, converts it into as 
many quavers as it is equal to in time; two dashes into 
semiquavers; three into demisemiquavers, and во on. 
When minims are connected together like quavers, 
semiquavers, &c., they are to be repeated as many times 
as if they were reduced to such notes, An oblique dash 
through the 2d, 3d, and 4th lines after an arpeggio, sig- 
nifies that it is to be repeated ; for quavers, a single dash 
is used ; for semiquavers, a double one, and 80 on. 

Abdallah, (ab-ddl/ldh,) the father of Mohammed, 
founder of the faith of Islam, B. at Mecca, 545; р. 570. 
— A. was also the name of several of the Moorish kings 
of Granada, in Spain. 

Abd-el-kader, (íbd-2l-kdd'r,) an Arab chief, в. 1807. 
For a period of fifteen years he successfully resisted the 
power of the French in Algeria; but, being vanquished 
in 1847, he surrendered to Gen. Lamoriciére; was im- 
prisoned in France for 4 years ; and, after being released 
by Napoleon III., retired to Syria, where he р. 1883. 

Abdera, (àb-deràA.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Nestus, often quoted for the stu- 
pidity of its inhabitants, though it was the birthplace 
of Democritus, Protagoras, and other distinguished men. 

Abd-er-Rahman, (dbd-ér-rdh'mdn.) Three sover- 
eigns of the Moorish kingdom in Spain bore this name. 
The most celebrated, and the last, p. in 961, after a 

rosperous reign of upwards of 50 years. 

Abdication, (‘db-de-kd’shun.) [From Lat. abdico, I 
abdicate.] Str, Чу speaking, the resignation of a dig- 
nity, particularly à regal one. The A. of the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1556, and that of the Emperor Napoleon 
I. at Fontainebleau, in 1814, are the two most remark- 
able instances of A. in modern times. 

Abdomen, (Xb-do'men.) [Lat., from abdo, I conceal.) 
(Anat.) That great cavity of the body which is usually 
called the belly. It contains the viscera more or less 
immediately connected with digestion, and the kidney: 
which secrete the urine. By anatomists the 4. is di- 
vided into three anterior regions, namely, the epigastric, 
or upper one; the umbilical, 
or middle one; and the hypo- 
gastric, or lower one. There 
is also a posterior region, 
called the regio lumbaris. 

Abdominales, (àb-dóm'- 
in-a-léz.) (Zotl.) An order 
of malacopterygious fishes, 
in which the ventrals are 





Fig. 3. — SHINER. 
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te the under part of the abdomen, and be- 
hind the pectorales, without being attached to the bones 
ef the shoulder. It contains a large majority of all 
fresh-water fishes; as the carp, the trout, the pike, and 
the shiner (Fig. 3). 
Abduction, (d5-dük'shun.) [Lat. abduco,I lead away.] 
Law.) The crime of unlawfully taking away, either 
by toe, fraud, or persuasion, the person of another. 
e A. of a child under 10 years is felony; if it bea 
female under 16 years of age, the taking her from the 
rotection of her nts is a misdemeanor. 
Abductor, (db-dük'ter.) (Anat.) А name given to sev- 
eral muscles, on account of their serving to open or 
draw backwards the parts into which they are inserted. 
Ab/dul-A’ziz, s former Sultan of Turkey, в. 1830, suc- 
ceeded his brother, Abdul Medjid, 1861. He instituted 
important reforms, and visited the courts of W. Europe 
in 1867, being the first Sultan who did so. Deposed and 
assassinated 1576; succeeded by his brother, Mourad V., 
who was deposed Aug. 31, 1876, for Hained IL 
Abdul-Medjid an, (-méj’id kdn,) Sultan of Tur- 
key, B. 1823, succeeded his father, Mahmoud II., 1839. 
The principal events of his reign were the close of the 
revolt ín t, 1840, and the Crimean war, which be- 
an in 1854, and terminated in Feb., 1856, by the fall of 
bastopol. D. 1861. 
Abel, (ã'bel.) (Script.) The second son of Adam, who 
was slain by his elder brother Cain out of envy. 
Abelard, PIERRE, (dh-ba-ldr’.) A French scholar, в. at 
Palais, near Nantes, 1079, celebrated for his learning 
and genius, opened a school in Paris in 1103, where he 
t philosophy with great success. He was the first 
who applied philosophical criticism to theology ; but his 
romantic liaisonwith Héloise has principally contributed 
to hand his name down to modern times. D. 1142. 
— (a-beel’.) (Bot) The White Poplar, Pop- 


Abelia, (a-béél'ydh.) (Bot) А gen. of half-hardy ever- 
n shrubs, order Caprifoliacex. 

Abereromby, Siz MALE, (db-er-króm'be,)) a British 

general, в. in Clackmannanshire, 1734, received a mor- 

tal wound at the moment of his victory over the French, 


near ыкка га, ЧЕР 1801. 

Aberdeen, (d ^) a city and seaport of Scotland, 
C. of Aberdeenshire, is situated at the mouth of the 
river Dee, 108 m. N.N.E. of Edinburgh. Manuf. Cottons, 
linens, and woollens; extensive iron-works, and ship- 
building yards. Pop. 73,805. — Old Aberdeen, 1 m. dis- 
tant, contains King's College, founded in 1494. 

—In Mississippi, a flourishing town, cap. of Monroe co., on 
the Tombigbee River, 165 m. N.E. of Jackson. 

Aberdevine, (a-ber'de-vén.) (Zoğl.) A small European 
song-bird, is spinus, also called the Siskin, and 
which bears a great resemblance to the goldfinch. 

Aberration, (db-er-rá'/smn.) [From Lat. aberro, I 
wander away.) (Opt) An unequal deviation of rays 
of light when refracted by a lens, or reflected from a 
concave mirror ; in consequence of which they are pre- 
vented from meeting іп the same point. 2А. are of two 
kinda: one arising from the figure of the reflecting or 
refracting body ; the other from the unequal refrangi- 
bility of the different colored rays which, united to- 
gether, constitute white light, and which, being sepa- 
rated by the lens, give rise to the production of colors. 
—(Astron.) An apparent displacement of a celestial ob- 
ject, due to the progressive motion of light. А. is 
caused in two ways: first, by the orbital motion of the 
earth, and, secondly, by the motion of the observed ce- 
lestial bodies. 

Abert Lake, (a'bürt,) in Oregon, Lat. 42° 45’ N., Lon. 
120° W. It is 20 m. long, and 5 m. wide. 

Abettor, (a-bettür.) [A.S. abedan, to incite.) (Law.) 
One who promotes or procures the commission of a 
crime. The distinction between an A. and an accessory 
is that presence and participation are necessary to con- 
stitute a person an A. The A. is treated as a principal. 

Abeyance, (d-bi'ans.) [O. Fr. beyer, to expect. ] zas) 
The expectancy of an estate or possession : thus, if lands 
be granted to one 
person for life, 
with reversion to 
the heirs of an- 
other, the rever- 
sion remains in A. 
until the death of 
that other, since a 
living person cau 
have no heirs. S 

Abichite, (dbi W 
kit.) ( Min.) Same 
as- CLINOCLASITE, 


Abies, (a'be-ees.) 
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Lat. a fir-tree.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, О. Pi 
including the firs, which are the type of the genus, (Fig. 
4,) spruces, and larches. 

Abington, (ib'ing-ton,) a town of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth co., 20 miles 8. by E. of Boston. Manuf. Boots 
shoes, and nails. Pop. 9,310. 

Abluents, (db'lu-ents.) аќ. abluo, I wash away.] ( Med.) 
Diluent medicines, or such as dissolve and carry off im- 

urities from any part of the body. 

Ablution, (db-lü'shun.) [Same deriv] A religious 
washing of the body, still practised by the Mohamme- 
dans. It originated in the obvious necessity of practis- 
ing cleanliness for the prevention of diseases in hot 
countries, for which purpose it was constituted a sacred 
rite; and, by an easy transition, the purity of the body 
was made to typify the purity of the soul. 

Abnormal, (ab-uór'miL) [From Lat. norma, a rule.] 
Irregular, or deviating from the usual plan. 

Abo, (d-bo,) atown of Russia, and the ancient cap. of Fin- 
land, on the Aurajoki river; Lat. 60° 27’ N., Lon. 229 
17' E. Pop. 14,000. 

Abolitionists, (ib-o-Ush'un-ists.) (Am. Hist.) A name 

which, after the foundation of the American Anti- 

Society at Boston, in 1852, was usually applied to the 
tisans of immediate and complete abolition of slavery. 
masus, (db-o-má'sus.) [Lat.] (Zoól.) The fourth 

stomach of ruminants, in which the process of digestion 

is effected. 

Abomey, (ah-bo-má',) a town of W. Africa, cap. of Da- 

homey, 100 m. N. of the Bight of Benin. Pop. 24,000. 

Aborigines, (ib-o-rij'é-meez.) [From Lat. ab 
from the beginning.] (Geog.) The original inhabitants 
of any country, or those occupying it when it first be- 
came known, and of whose origin nothing certain has 
been ascertained. 

Abortion, (a-bór'shun.) [From L. aborior, I perish.] 
(Med.) The unnatural expulsion of the foetus after the 
sixth week, and before the sixth month, of pregnancy. 
Before the sixth week it is termed a miscarriage, and 
after the sixth month a premature labor. In most of the 
States, the crime of procuring A. is à misdemeanor. — 
(Bot.) The suppression, absence, or non-development 
of an organ, the existence of which is either assumed 
by analogy, or detected by accidental conditions of the 
same plants. 

Aboukir, (Bay of,) (a-boo-keer’,) on the coast of 
Egypt, W. of the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, is cele- 
brated for Lord Nelson's victory over the French fleet, 
Aug. 1, 1798, commonly called the Battle of the Nile. 

About, EDMOND pres) Жн VALENTIN, (ah-boo’,) a French 
miscellaneous and political writer, В. 1828, owes a t 
share of the fame and fortune he has acquired in fiter- 
ature, to the fostering patronage of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., against whom, however, he later directed his 
pen. His best novel is Le Roi des Montagnes. D. 1885. 

Abraham, (á'bra-ham.) (Script) The progenitor of 
the Hebrew nation, descendant of Shem, and son of 
Terah, в. 1996 B.C., in Ur of the Chaldees, in Mesopota- 
mia, was the father of Isaac and Ishmael. D. at the 
age of 175 years, and was buried in the cave of Mach- 

lah, with Sarah his wife. 

Abrantes, (db-ran‘teez,) a fortified town of Portugal, p. 
of Estremadura, on a hill near the Tagus, 74 m. N.E. of 
Lisbon. Pop. 5,000. 

Abrantes, (DUCHESSE D',) a French author, B. at Mont- 
pellier, 1784, was through her mother a lineal descend- 
ant of the imperial Byzantine family of the Comneni. 
She married Marshal Junot, Duke d’A.; but after the 
fall of Napoleon L, and the death of her husband, she 
lost her fortune and died in poverty, 1838. Her Memoirs 
of the Court of Napoleon 1., (18 vols., Paris,) are very in- 
teresting and accurate. 

Abrasion, (ab-rá'zhwn.)  [L. abrado, I scrape off.] 
NE) A superficial lesion of the skin; the effect pro- 

uced by corrosive applications; also, a superficial ul- 
ceration or excoriation of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. 

Abrazite, (db'/ra-zit.) ( Min.) Same as GISMONDINE, д. e. 

Abreuvoir, (a'broo-rwor.) [Fr.] A watering-place for 
horses and cattle. 

Abridgment, (a-bridj'ment. [From Fr. abréger, to 
abridge.] (Li) An epitome; a compendium, or sum- 
mary of a book. 

Abrogation, (db'ro-gd'shun.) [Fr.] (Law. The de- 
struction or annulling of a former law, by an act of the 
legislative power, or by usage. 

Abroma, (db-ro'ma.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen shrubs, 
О. Byttneriacer. 

Abronia, (db-ró'ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of half-hardy 

rennial trailers, О. Nyctaginacer. 

Abrus, (db’rus.) (Bot) А gen. of tropical climbers, О. 
Fabaceæ. Abrus precatorius is the knob-rooted Wild Li- 
quorice of the W. Indies. 
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ao) (d-broots'so.) The former name of three di- 

visions of southern Italy, to the N. of the Terra di La- 
voro. The Abruzzi form now the three p. of Aquila, 
Chieti, and Teramo. 

Absalom, (db-sa-lóm.) (Script.) The third and beloved 
son of David, was a handsome, but bold and aspiring 
prince. He rebelled, and usurped the throne, but was 
at last slain by Joab, David's general. 

Abscess, (db/sis) (From L. abscedo, I go away from.] 
( Med.) Án inflammatory tumor formed in the mem- 
branous or fleshy parts of the body, and containing pur- 
ulent matter. 

Absciss, or ABSCISSA, (db'sis.) [From L. abscindo, I cut 
off.] ipae A part of the diameter, or transverse 
axis of a conic section, intercepted between the vertex, 
or some other point, and a semi-ordinate. 

Abscission, (db-sizh'un.) [Same deriv.] ( .) The 
separation of any soft pe of the body by a sharp in- 
strument ; as distinguished from amputation, or the ope- 
ration of cutting off a limb. — ( Rhet.) An abrupt break- 
ing off in the midst of a sentence; thus, * He is a man 
of so much honor, and of such generosity — but I need 
say no more." 

Abscond, (db-skond'.) [L. abscondere, to hide.] (Law.) 
To go in a clandestina manner out of the jurisdiction 

of the courts, or to lie concealed, in order to avoid their 


госевв. 
Absinthe, (db'sint.) [Fr.] An extract of wormwood 
(Artemisia absinthium) distilled with water. It is used 
with water as a drink, has an agreeable taste, and is 
said to provoke appetite; but it is very prejudicial to 
the health із taken too frequently. 
Absinthine, (ab’sint-in.) (Chem.) The bitter princi- 
le of wormwood (Artemisia absinthium). It forms a 
pools! rem mass, having an extremely bitter taste. 


—— (db-so-lii’/shun.) [From L. absolutus, freed 
from.] (Theol) In the Roman Cath. Church, a reli- 
us ceremony in which the priest uses the formula 
te absolvo a is tuis, “I absolve thee from thy 
sins.” The Obuncil of Trent asserted that the priest 
has power in himself to absolve from sin; but this is 
subject to the repentance of the individual, and his 
submission to the requisite penance. 

Absolutism, (db'so-lü-tizm.) (Pol) A power in the 
supreme head of the state beyond the control of law, to 
act according to his own will in the government of the 
people. — ( Theol.) A doctrine ascribed to the Calvinists, 
according to which God is supposed to act from mere 
pleasure in regard to the salvation of mankind. A. is 
the t obstacle to a union between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. 

Absorbents, (db-sorb'ents.) [Lat. absorbeo, I swallow 
up.) (Med.) Any substance used for absorbing acidities 

e stomach and bowels: as magnesia, chalk, &c. 
—(Anat) Extremely minute and numerous vessels, 
opening on various parts of the body. Those on the 
under surface of the smaller intestines are termed lacteal 

or lacteals, their office being to absorb the 

digested elements, or chyle, in order that it may be 

mixed with the blood. The lymphatic or 

hatics, take up a transparent substance, lymph, and 

are found in great abundance opening on the skin. 

Every part of the body has lymphatics, by which waste 

particles are absorbed and removed.—(Chem.) Any 

substance which has the property of withdrawing 
moisture from the atmosphere, or any of the У 

Absorption, (db-sórp'shun.) dues deriv.) (Chem.) 
The conversion of a gaseous fluid into a liquid or solid 
by union with another substance. — ( Physiol.) The 
conveyance to the circulating organs of a due supply of 
materials for the growth and support of the system ; 
—— by the same means, of decayed and useless 

ons. 

Abster’gents. (Med.) Same as DETERGENTS, q. е. 

Abstinence, е (Eccl. Hist.) In the Ro- 
man Cath. Church, the refraining from the use of cer- 
tain kinds of food, such as meat, eggs, &c., which are 
forbidden to members of that Church on particular 
days. It differs from fasting, which is a refraining 
from all kinds of food during a certain period. 

Abstract, (db'sträkt.) (From Lat. abstraho, I withdraw 
from.] (Lit) A summary, or epitome, containing the 
substance, a general view, or the principal heads of some 
large work; differing from an abridgment only by its 
being shorter, and by its entering less minutely into 
particulars; and from an eztract, in that this last is 
some part or passage of the work. — ( Math.) А. numbers 
are numbers used without application to any particular 
object, as 3, 7, 9; but when applied to any thing, as 6 
feet, or 8 men, they become concrete. А. or pure mathe- 
matics, is that part of the science which treats of the 
properties of magnitude, figure, or quantity, absolutely 
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and generally considered, without restriction to ang 
particular object, such as arithmetic and geometry; 
thus distinguished from mized mathematics, which treats 
of the relations of quantity, as applied to sensible ob 
jects, as astronomy, mechanics, optics, &c. 

Abstraction, (db-srük'shun.) |Same deriv.] (Met. and 
Log.) That operation of the mind by which, in con- 
templating an object, it attends to some circumstances 
or qualities belonging to it, to the exclusion of all 
others. It is by means of this faculty that we general- 
ize and arrive at the common terms or predicables 
which belong to a number of objecta. 

Absurdum (Reductio ad), (re-düksho ad ab- 
sürd'wm.) [L., reduction to an absurdity.| (Log. A 
species of argument which proves not the thing as 
serted, but the absurdity of whatever contradicts it. 

Abu-Bekr, (á'bwbá'ker) a celebrated caliph, the 
father-in-law and successor of Mohammed, B. 571. His 
daughter Ayesha having married the prophet, on the 
death of Mohammed, 632, Abu-Bekr, after a severe 
contest with Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet, was 
elected caliph ; and his election caused the Moham- 
medan community to be divided into two sects, Sun- 
nites and Shiites, which still exist. The former assert 
the right of Abu-Bekr and his two successors, 
and Othman, to have justly succeeded to the command 
of the Faithful; while the latter declare these three to 
have been usurpers, and maintain the exclusive right 
ю have been vested in Ali and his lineal descendants. 

. 634. 
Abutilon, (d’bw-til’on.) (Во!) А gen. of tropical ever- 
n shrubs, A. Malvacese. 

Abutment, (a-bu'ment.) [From Fr. aboutir, to abut] 
(Arch.) A solid support for the extremity of a bridge, 
of an arch, or of anything which presses outward. 

Abydos, (d-bi'dos.) (ise Geog.) Acity of Asia Minor, 
on the 8. side of the Hellespont. It stood midway be- 
tween Lampsacus and Ilium ; and the bridge of Xerxes, 
according to Herodotus, was erected here. It is also 
celebrated as the scene of the loves of Hero and Leander. 

Abyssinia, (ab-is-sin'yah.) An extensive kingdom of 
E. Africa, lying between 35? and 43? E. Lon., and 7° 30’ 
and 159 N. Lat. It consists of two districts, Tigré 
and Amhara, and Shoa. 
The country is moun- 
tainous, but in the vales 
the soil is fertile. The 
rainy season continues 
from June to September, 
succeeded without inter- 
val by a cloudless sky 
and a vertical sun, but 
cold nights follow those 
scorching days. Though 
situate between the trop- 
ics, the productions of 
Abyssinia rather resem- 
blethose ofthe temperate 
than of the torrid zone. 
A. was a part of ancient 
Ethiopia ; its inhabitants 
are of a dark olive com- 

lexion, (Fig.5.) The re- 
igion is a mixture of Ju- 
daism and of the Christianity of the Greek Church. 
In 1867, the British govt. having wrongs to avenge, 
sent to A. an army of 10,000 men; and the expedition 
resulted in the death of the Emperor Theodorus II., and 
the destruction of his capital, Magdala. Since tha 
time, A. has been a prey to civil war. Pop. 3,000,000. 

Acacia, (a-ki'shi-ah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
elegant tropical trees, with pinnated leaves, О. Fabacer. 
From the juice of one species is produced m 
bic ; and from another, an astringent drug called catechu. 

Academics, (dk-a-dém'iks.) [From the Athenian Aka- 
demia, where the doctrines were taught.] (Phil) The 
name given among the ancients to certain philosophers 
who followed the doctrines of Socrates and Plato, as to 
the uncertainty of knowledge and the incomprehensi- 


bility of truth. 

Аепйету, (d-kdd'e-me.) (Ог. akademia, a public - 
nasium.] А name derived from that of the (Nm, 
grove, or villa of one named Academus, near Athens, in 
which Plato and his followers held their philosophical 
conferences. In the modern acceptation, an A. is a so- 
ciety of persons united for the pursuit of some objects 
of study and application; as the French Academy, the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Berlin, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston, &c. In this 
country, as in England, nevertheless, the word A. is 
more commonly applied to any kind of school which 
professes to communicate more than the mere elements 
of instruction. 





Fig. 5. — ABYSSINIAN GIRL. 
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Acalephe, (dk-a-l/fe.) (Gr. akalẽphẽ, a nettle] The 
Jelly - fishes, а 
class of —2 
Radiata, of cir- 
cular and radi- 
ated form, which 
swim їп the 
ocean, and have 
an or ization 
in which vessels 


can be recog- 
nized; and which 
are thus named 
from their caus- 
ing, when touch- 
ed,adisagreeable 
sensation similar 
to that caused by 
the sting of a 
nettle. e Meduse, Sea-nettles, and the Portuguese 
Man-of-war, belong to this class, divided by Agassiz into 
the orders Ctenophore, Discophore, and Hydroids. 

Acanthacer, (d-kan-thá'se-é.) (Gr. akantha, a thorn.] 
(Bot) An O. of herbaceous plants or shrubs, chiefly 
tropical, all. Bi . Most of the species, as in the 
genus Acanthus, have large leafy bracts, in the axis of 
which the flowers are concealed, and their placenta ex- 
pands into hard woody processes, often hooked. 1,450 
species exist. 

Acanthopterygii, (4-kan-thóp-te-rij?-i) [Gr. akan- 
tha, a thorn, and 
a wing.] (Zoól.) 
most extensive O. p 
fishes; distinguished 
by having the rays of 
their fins hard, bony, 
and prickly at the ex- 
tremities. The perch, 





Fig. 6. — MEDUSA ELEUTHERIES. 





gudgeon, mackerel,&c., Fig. 7.— YELLOW PERCH, 
are examples of this (Perca flavescens.) 
division. 

Acanthurus, (d-kan'hu-rus) [Gr. сибе and oura, 


a tail.) (Zo/L) А genus of fishes, fam. 7 con- 
taining the Sturgeon, A. peu from 6to 10 inches 
long, which has a movable spine at the base of the tail. 

Acanthus, (d-kan'thus.) (Arch.) An ornament, chiefly 
— in the Corinthian and Composite capitals, and 


—— the foliage or leaves of the acanthus, or herb 


Pee — d-kd-pool'ko,) a city of Mexico, 185 m. 8. 

SW of deo, (2 city; Lon) 99° 487 W., Lat. 162 50 N. It 

is the best EA port on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean. Pop. 4,000. 

Acarnania, (d-kar-nd’ ne-d,) a division of anc. Greece, 

now ruta’ with ZEtolia an administrative nomarchy. 


Metrum. (Mora) (Gr. akari, a mite.) (ZoóL) See 


——— (ã-kau-lżs'sent,) Aenulous, (d-kaw’- 
rod д „а, not, and kaulos, a stem.] (Bot) A term 
appli to such plants as have the leaves springing di- 
rectly from the root, with the flowers resting on the 


ground. 

Acceleration, (dk-sel-er-d'shun.) (From Lat. accelere, 
I hasten.] (Mech.) The rate of variation of the velocity 
of a mo point or body. When the velocity receives 

equal increments in equal times, the A. is said to be 
ајот. It is variable when the velocity does not re- 
ceive equal increments in equal times. The A., at any 
instamt, is then measured by the velocity which would 
——— in a second, if the A. remained constant 
the second. If, for instance, a body be moving 
ata ne of 30 feet per "second, and its velocity be in- 
creasing at that instant so that if the rate of increase 
be preserved for a reser the velocity will be 45 feet per 
second, then the A. is 15 ft pee second. —(Ast.) The A. 
ef the moon is the increase of the mean angular velocity 
ef the moon, which causes the time of her mean peri- 
odical revolution to be a little shorter than it was many 
centuries ago. The term A. is also applied to the in- 
n" of by d of a planet in moving from the apogee 
its orbit; and to the apparent greater 
— of the fixed stars than of the sun, whose 
—*— motion round the earth each day is retarded 
his apparent motion in the opposite direction, due to 
apparent annual revolution in the heavens. 

d — prre rom Lat. ad, to, and cantus, a tone.] 
(Gram.) A particular stress or force of voice upon cer- 
tain syllables of words, which distinguishes them from 
the others ; also, the mark, figured thus (^), used in 
Writing to direct the stress of the voice in —— 
tion. For the Rhetorical A., see EMPHASIS. — ( Math.) 
Accents are used to denote a difference of quantities 
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or magnitudes represented by the same letter. Thus, 
one velocity being represented by V, another may be 
indicated by V", another by V", &c. — ( Mus.) A stress, 
or forced expression, which is laid on certain parts ofa 
bar or measure, and is intended to indicate the passions, 
either naturally by the voice, or artificially by instru- 
ments. Every bar or measure is divided into the ae- 
cented or unaccented parts; the former being those on 
which the spirit of the music depends. 

Acceptance, (dk-sép'ans.) [From L. accipio, I accept.] 
(Law.) The act by which a person makes himself & 
debtor for a sum represented by a bill of exchan r 
other obligation drawn upon or addressed to. Ыш; 
which is done by his writing the word * rper " on 
it, and signing his name. The person who во accepts 
a bill of exchange is called the acceptor. 

Access, (dk'sés.) (From Lat. accedo, I approach.] ( Med.) 
The — of a paroxysm ; or, a fit of some periodi- 


cal d 

Accessory, (dk-s2sso-re) [Same deriv.) (Law.) One 
guilty of fe elony, not as a principal, but by abetting its 
commission, or by concealing the offender. 


Acciaccatura, (dk-she-dk-kdh-too'ra.) [It.] (Mus.) A 
er note, one semitone below the note to which it is 


fixed. 

Accidental, dk-se-dent'al.)  [Lat. accidens, аррар 
by chance.] (Her. Ар additional mark іп а coat 
arms, which may be either omitted or retained without 
altering its character. — ( Paint.) Accidentals are chance 
effects produced by rays of light falling on certain 
points, by which they are brought into stronger relief. 
— ( Optics.) Accidental colors are those which result 
from some affection of the eye, and are different from 
the real colors of the object. —(4 .) Accidental point 
is that point in which a right line drawn from the eye, 
parallel to another given right line, cuts the picture or 


plane. 

Acc perm, (dk-sip’i-trés.) (Zoól.) Same as Rar- 
TORES, 0. v 

Acelimatization, (dk-kli-ma-ti-zà'shun.) [Fr.] The 
colonization of one country by the natural productions, 
whefher animal or vegetable, of another, with the view 
of rendering them subservient to the necessities or 
pleasures of mankind; thus the peach-tree has been 
acclimatized in this country ; and, of late, the English 
sparrow has been acclimatized in our public parks. 

Accomack, (ak ko-mdk,) aco. of bi e forming part 
of the peninsula lying between the C esapeake and the 
Atlantic ; сар. Accomack Court-House. 

Accommodation Bill, (dk-kom-mo-dà'shun.) ( Com.) 
A bill of exchange which has been accepted for the ac- 
commodation of the drawer without any consideration 
or value for the acceptance. The party who makes 
such an acceptance is responsible to the holder (other 
than the person for whom the accommodation is given), 
as if he had received full value. 

дераза, (ak-küm'pa-né-ment.) [From It. 

,toaccompany.] (Mus) An instrumental 

Set ad ed to a musical composition by way of embel- 

ment, and in order to support the principal melody. 

When the piece may be performed with or without the 

A. at pleasure, it is said * be ad libitum, but when it is 
indispensable, obligato. 

Accomplice, ———— [From Lat. ad, to, and 
complexus, compr аст, (Law.) One who is privy to, or 
aids in, the perpetration of some crime. 

Accordatura, (dk-kor-dah-too'rah.) —[It.] (Мы.) 
Agreement in time. 

Accordion, (ak-kor'de-un.) (From It. accordo, har- 
mony.) (Миз) A small keyed wind-instrument of 
German invention, whose tones are generated by a bel- 
lows-like action upon metallic reeds. 

Accra, (üX krdh,) a country of W. Africa, on the Guinea 
coast, in Lat. 5°30’ N., Lon. 0° 12’ W., belonging to Eng- 
land, Holland, and Denmark, who have each their re- 
spective forts here. 

—— (dk-krés’sent.) [From It. accrescere, te 
—— .] (Bot.) Increasing in size after flowering, as 

e calyx of 

Aecrescimento, (dk-krés-she-men'to.) [Same deriv.] 
(Mus.) The increase, by one-half of its original dura- 
tion, which a note gains by having a dot appended to 
the right of it. 

Accrington, (dkring-(un,) a town of Lancashire, 
England, 5 m. E. of Blackburn. Manuf. Cottons. Pop. 


—— (dk-ku-bá'shun.) [Lat. accubatio.] ( Antiq.) 
The posture used among the Greeks and Romans at 
their meals, which was with the body extended опа 
couch, and the head resting on a pillow, or on the 
elbow supported by a pillow. 

Acephala, (a 'ah-lah.) — a, without, and kephal, 
a heud.) (Zoól) А class of molluscs (Fig. 8) compris- 
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ing those which have the head obscurely indicated, as 
the oyster, cockle, 
&c. They are di- 
vided into the O. 


bard or sharp.) 

(Bot) The Ma- 
plee, an order of 
plants, all. Sapindales, being nearly all hardy deciduous 
trees and shrubs, with unsymmetrical flowers, petals 
naked, anthers opening longitudinally, 2 carpels, and 
seeds without an aril. The sap of Aver saccharinum, the 
Bugar-maple of N. America, is so sweet that sugar of 
good quality is prepared from it. 

Acerra, (a-chérrah,) a town of 8. Italy, in Terra di 
Lavoro, 7 m. N.E. of Naples. Pop. 11,000. 

Aeetabulum, (i-s-tib'ywlum.) [L| (Anat) A 
round cavity in a bone, which receives the convex head 
of another, and thus forms that species of articulation 
termed enarthrosis. Also, the hip-bone. 

Acetal, (a-sé’tal.) [L. acetum, vinegar.] (Chem.) A 
colorless liquid, having an agreeable and refreshing 
odor, prepared by the imperfect oxidation of alcohol by 
means of platinum black. Sp. gr. 0:821; vap. dens. = 
4141; Form. СЕН 149¢. 

Acetaten, (Js'e-tautes.) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) Combina- 
tions of acetic acid with a base. Among them аге: — 
А. of Aluminium, which only exists in solution, and is 
largely used іп dyeing and calico-printing as а mordant ; 
Form. (C41L5044 Alg. — A. of Ammonium is a white crys- 
talline salt, whose solution is known in pharmacy as 
Spíritus Mindereri; Form. C,H30,'NH4. — А. of Copper is 
known as crystallized verdigris, and forms dark bluish- 

n prismatic crystals, which are very poisonous ; 
Sirm. H404Cu. It is largely used both as a pigment 
and as a mordant in dyeing. Blue verdigris is almost 
pure di-basic acetate of copper, and green verdigris con- 
sista almost entirely of sesqui-basic acetate of copper. 
— Aceto- Arsenite of Copper is a beautiful, but very poison- 
ous green pigment, known in commerce as Arsenic green, 
Schweinfurt yreen, and Imperial green; Form. Coli 404Cu- 
ЗАвО,Со. — A. of Iron forms two acetates: the ferrous 
and the ferric, a crude mixture of which, known as pyro- 
"s fert of iron, is largely used as a mordant in dyeing 
black. — A. of Lead, or Sugar of Lead, is a white crystal- 
line salt, having a sweet astringent taste, very poison- 
ous, and used in medicine under the name of Goulard's 
water ; Form. C,H305Pb. 

Acetic Acid, (a-se'tik.) (Sama deriv.} (Chem.) An 
acid which exists naturally in the juices of several 
trees. It has a very pungent sour taste and odor, blis- 
ters the skin, solidifies at about 60? F., and boils at 2469 
F.; sp. gr. 1:0635; Form. С.Н.Оз. Ordinary vinegar is 
& weak, and generally an impure, acetic acid. 

Aee'tic E'ther, or ACETATE ОР ErHYL. (Chem) A 
colorless liquid having a pleasant ethereal odor, strongly 
resembling that of apples; вр. gr. 0°932; it boils at 1660 
P.; Form. C4H304,'C;H,. | i 

Acetometer, (ds-e-Lom'e-ter.) (Chem.) An instrument 
for ascertaining the strength of vinegar. 

Acetone, (ds'e-tone.)) (Chem.) A colorless liquid, pre- 
pared by the dry distillation of an acetate. It has an 

ble odor and taste, resembling those of pepper- 

mint; it evaporates quickly, producing great reduction 

of temperature; it boils at 1329 F.; sp. gr. 0°792; Form. 

НО. The term A., or ketone, is one applied to a class 

of bodies composed of an acid radical united with an 
alcohol-radical ; thus, ordinary А. is methyl-acetyl. 

Acetyline, (Jse-ty-in.) (Chem.) A gaseous hydro- 
carbon; it is a constituent of coal gas, and burns with a 
wright smoky flaane. A method of preparing acetyline 
in large quantities has been recently devised, by the 
use of carbide of calcium, formerly a rare and expen- 
sive product, but now manufactured cheaply and 
abundantly in the electric furnace. When this sub- 
stance is thrown into water a rapid chemical transfor- 
mation takes place,and acetyline is given off as one 
of its products. It has also been discovered that if 
this gas be passed through pipes and burned at asmall 
aperture, like ordinary illuminating gas, it yields an 
intense white flame, surpassing in brilliancy any light 
known but the aro electric light. By compression, 
acetyline can be reduced to the liquid state, and if 
ро to escape slowly into pipes, can be burned 

r house illumination. 

Aehsenium, (a-k2’ne-um.) [Gr. a, priv., chaéno, I open.] 
(Bot.) A dry one-seeded fruit, of which the skin or 

carp adheres closely to the seed, but can be sepe- 
rated from it. For instance, the seeds of the ranunculus, 
and of the гове. are achenia. 
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Achernar, (ahk-ker'ner.) [Ar.] (тоя) The chief 
brilliant star of the constellation Eri 

Acheron, (di’eron,) a river of Greece, fabled by the 
poets as being that over which departed souls were fer- 
ried to hell. 

Achievement, (a-cheev' ment.) [Fr. achever, to finish. 
( Нет.) A funeral shield, or Aafchment, fixed in front o 
the dwelling of a person recently deceased. 

Achillea, (dk-iLle’a.) (Bot.) The Milfoil or Yarrow, 
a gen. of hardy herbaceous planta, О. Aateracer. 

Achilles, (a-kil'lez.) (Heroic Hist.) The hero of the 
Iliad, was the son of Peleus and of the nereid Thetis; 
aud is especially famous as the most valiant of all the 
Grecian chiefs at the siege of Troy. He was killed by 
Paris, who shot him in the heel, his only vulnerable part. 

Achil'les Ten'do. (Anat) The strong and power- 
ful tendon which extends from the muscles of the calf 
to the heel. 

Achlamydeouns, (dk-lam-id’e-us.) (Ог. a, priv, and 
chlamys, a garment.] Having naked flowers, that is, 
without calyx or corolla. 

Achmet, or Ahmed, (dh’med.) Three sultans of 
Turkey were of this name : — A. I. succeeded his father 
Mohammed II., 1603; р.1617. — A. IT., son of Ibrahim, 
succeeded his brother Solyman IJI., 1691; р. 1695. —A. 
II., son of Mohammed IV., succeeded his brother Mus- 

tapha II., 1702, and was deposed in 1730. D. 1736. 

Achmite, (dk’mite.) (Min.) A double silicate of iron 
and soda. 

Achromatism, (ak-ro'ma-t!izm.) [Gr. a, priv. ; chroma, 
color.] (Opt.) When агау of white light passes ab 
an ordinary lens, it is decomposed into colored rays 
reason of the unequal refrangibility of those rays. (See 
ABERRATION.) This was formerly a serious objection in 
optical instruments; but the difficulty has been over- 
come by employing, instead of simple lenses, compound 
lenses with the parts made of glass having different 
dispensive power, which parts correct each other’s aber- 
rations. Telescopes and microscopes are thus rendered 
achromatic. 

Achtyrka, (ak-teer'kah,) a town of European Russia, 
60 m. N.W. of Kharkov. Pop. 14,000. 

Acicular, (a-sik-yu'lar.) (Боѓ) Needle-shaped. 

Acid, (dsid.) [Lat. acidus, sour.) (Chem.) A class of 
compounds whose general properties are, solubility in 
water; sour taste; power of reddening litmus; faculty 
of decomposing carbonates with effervescence; and 
the power of neutralizing alkalies and bases, forming 
salts. The progress of modern chemistry is gradually 
rendering the term acids less definite; and it is not im- 
probable that it will be dropped altogether in strictly 
scientific writing, although in ordinary language it will 
be retained as a convenient term for expressing a very 
wide class of substances. All the above characteristics 
are seldom possessed together, many acids having only 
one or two of these properties, and some substances 
which are not acids pussessing all of them. Thus, silicic 
acid is not soluble in water, has no sour taste, and does 
not redden litmus. 

Acidifiable, (a-sid-c-f’a-bl.) Па. acidus, and fio, I 
become.] (Chem.) That may be converted into an acid 
by an acidifying principle, such as oxygen, sulphur, 
chlorine, &c. 

Acidimetry, (ds»id-im'etre.) [Lat. acidus, and Gr. 
metron, measure.] (Chem.) The determination, either 
by volumetric analysis, or by direct weighing, of the 
amount of real acid contained in acidulous solutions. 

Acidulous, (a-sid’u-lus.) [Lat. acidulus, dim. of aoc- 
dus.) (Chem.) Having a slight degree of acidity. 

Acinaeiform, (ds-e-nás'e-form.) (Lat. acinaces, a acim: 
itar, forma, shape.] (Bot.) Scimitar-shaped ; — applied 
to leaves, one edge of which is straight and thick. and 
the other curved and thin. 

Acinus, (ds'in-us.) Erom Gr. akinos, the stone of a 
grape.] (Bot.) One of the small grains or carpels which 
compose the fruit of the blackberry, raspberry, &c. 

Acipenser, (isi-pcn'ser.) [Lat., a sturgeon.] (Zo9l.) 
See STURIONID E, 

Aclinic Line, (a-klin'tk.) [Gr. a, priv., and klino, te 
incline.] (Mag.) The Magnetic equator, or the line 
passing through all the points on the earth’s surface 
which have zero magnetic declination or dip ;— that is 
to say, the points at which a dipping-needle assumes a 
horizontal position. 

Aconcagua, (ah-kon-kah'gwah,) a p. of Chili. —In Lat. 
32° 38' 30" S. and Lon. 70° 0’ 30” W. stands the moun- 
tain of same паше, height 23,910 feet — being the loftiest 
summit of the Andes. 

Aconite, (aX'o-nit.) (Bot.) A gen. of European herbe- 
ceous plants, О. Ranunculacer. The Wolf's-bane, or 
Monk's-hood, A. her ey has blue helmet-shaped fow- 
ers growing in panicles, and is a violent poison. 

Aeonitine, (cokon'etin.) (Chem.) The active prim 
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ciple of aconitum napellus. It formsa white, pulverulent, 
vitreous mass, possessing no odor, but a strong bitter 
taste; it boils at 176°. А. апа its salts are intensely 
poisonous. 

Acorn, (ü'korn.) [А.8. aak, an oak, and cern, grain.] 
(Bot.) The seed or fruit of the oak. 

A'corn-shell. (Zodl.) See CrRRIPEDS. 

Acorus, (ük-óru.) (Bol.) A gen. of herbaceous plants, 
baving sword-like leaves, О. Orontiacex. The Sweet-flag 
or Sweet-rush, A. calamus, is used by perfumers for the 

ce of its roots. 

Acoty ledons, (a-köt-y-lč'dons.) (Ог. a, priv., and koty- 
lédin, a — (Bot.) A class of plants whose 8 
are destitute of cotyledons or seed-lobes. It corresponds 
to the classes 7'hallogens and Acrogens. 

Acousties, (ah-kow'stiks.) (Gr. akouo, I hear.) ( Physics.) 
That branch of science which treats of the laws of 
sound. It is usually aivided into two parts, viz., Dia- 
cousics, Which explains the properties of those sounds 
that come directly from the sonorous body to the ear; 
and Catacoustics, which treats of reflected sounds, See 
SoUND. 

Acquackanonck, (dk-kwdi’ka-ndnk, )a village of New 
Jersey, Passaic co., 13 m. S.W. of New York. 

Aequi, dk'kwe,) a city of "Y €. of p. of same name, 
on the Bormida, 18 m. S.8.W. of Alessandria. Pop. 

000, 


8,000. 

Aequisitiveness, (dk-kwis'e-tiv-nes.) (Phren.) An 
organ of the brain, which is supposed to induce the 
propensity to acquire property, or to possess things in 
general. It is situated below ideality, at the inferior 
angle of the parietal bone. 

Acquittal, еф, [Fr. acquitter, to discharge.) 
(Law.) A discharge, deliverance, or setting free of a 

rson from a criminal charge. 

Acquittance, (dk-kwil'lans.) (Law.) A writing or 
receipt which discharges from a debt, or bars a further 
demand. 

Acre, (ã'ker.) [Gr. agros, a field.) (Land Surveying.) 
An Eng. and Am. measure of land, containing 4 sq. 
roods, or 160 sq. poles of 514 yards, or 4840 sq. yards. 
121 Irish acres are equal to 196 Eng.; and 48 Scotch to 
61 Eng. — 1000 Eng. acres — 40,467 French ares. 

Aere, (Bt. Jenn d’,) (ah’kr.) The anc. Plolemais, a for- 
tified city and seaport of Syria, beneuth Mount Carmel ; 
Lat. 32° 35’ N., Lon. 35° 5 E. It was taken by the 
Crusaders, 1171 ; and unsuccessfully besieged by Napo- 


leon L, 1799. Pop. 15,000, 
Acrid ‘ii. ЖО) See Locust. 
Ae'rites. (Zoél.) Same as PROTOZOA, q. v. 


Ae ens, (dk'ro-jus.) (Ог. akron, an extremity, and 
, I spring from.) (Bot.) The 2d class of the flower- 
ess planta, having the stems and leaves distinguishable. 
They grow only at the ends, whence the name. 
Aerolein, (ákro-line.) (Chem.) A colorless mobile 
liquid, lighter than water, readily inflammable, and 
boiling at 126°. It is a product of the destructive dis- 
tillation of fatty substances. Form. СзО. 
Acronyéal, (d-kron'ik-a.) (Ог. akron, and пих, the 
night.] (Astron.) A celestial object is said to be A. 
when it is opposite to the sun, and so culminates at 
midnight; when a star rises or sets as the sun sets, it is 


said to rise or set y. 
is.) [Gr. akron, a summit, and 


Acropolis, (d-krop 
a city.] Ant.) The upper town, or citadel, of a 
recian city. e most celebrated was that of Athens. 


Acrostic, (a-króstik.) (Poet.) A poetical composition 
so contrived that the first or last letter of each line, or 
word, taken together, will make a proper name, or 
some other word. Such trifles were formerly much 
more in fashion than they are at present. 

Acroterium, pl. ACEOTERIA, (dk-ro-te're-um.) [Gr. 
akrots the end. A 
(Arch) A smal - 
pedestal, placed on 
the apex or angles 
of a pediment (Fig. 
9), for the support 
of a statue or other 
ornament. 

Act, (dkt.) [From L. 
ago, I perform.] In 
a general sense, the 
exertion or effectual 
application of some 
power or faculty. 
Act is distinguished 
from power, as the effect from the cause, or as a thing 
produced from that which produces it. — Act is also 
used for the final resolution or decree of an assembly, 
senate, council, £c. — (Law.) An instrument or deed 
in writing, serving to prove the truth of some bargain 
or transaction. — (Lit) The name given to a division 
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of a drama, at the end of which there is a pause te 
afford rest to actors and spectators. : 

Acts of the A tles, (a-pós'siz) (Scrip) А can- 
еМ book of the New Vestemett of which St. Luke 
is generally considered the author. It contaius great 
part of the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul; commenc- 
ing at the Ascension, and continued down to St. Paul's 
arrival at Rome, after his appeal to Cæsar —compre- 
hending in all about 30 years. 

Actzea,: (ük-'a.) (Myth. One of the Nereides. — A 
surname of Ceres. — A daughter of Danaus. — ( Bat.) A 
gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, О. Ranunculacex. 
The roots of the Baneberry, A. spicata, are poisonous. 

Actzeon, (ak-te'un.) (Myth.) A famous hunter, and the 
grandson of Cadmus. Having surprised Diana as sha 
was bathing, he was changed by her into a hart, and 
was hunted to death and devoured by his own dogs. 

Actian Games, (di’shan.) See ACTIUM. - 

Aetinidze, (iük-tn'e-de.) ABE aktis, a гау.) (ZoóL) 
The Sea-anemones or Animal-flowers, a family of polyps 
which are of gelatinous or fleshy substance, more or lesa 
cylindrical in б 
shape, with а 
base usually at- 
tached to a rock 
or other body. 
At the upper 
end is a disk, in 
the middle of 
which is the 
mouth leading 
to the stomach. 
The remains of Ss 
the food, after 
digestion, are 
ejected again 
by the mouth. 
Upon this disk 
are placed rows 
of tentacles, 
threadlike bodies capable of extension and contrac- 
tion, by means of which those animals seize their prey. 
These tentacles somewhat resemble tho stamina of a 
flower (Fig. 10), whence the рор ах name. They have 
no special organs of sense, nor has any nervous system 
been discovered. Some species increased by spontane- 
ous division, others by budding. In some the sexes 
are united in one individual ; in others they are sepa- 
rate. Their eggs, after having been hatched, have a 
resemblance to the Infusoria, and are freely locomotive 
by means of cilia. 

Actinism, (üktin-izm.) [Same deriv.] (Physics.) That 
property of the sun's rays which effects chemical com- 

inations and decompositions, as shown in all the pro- 
cesses of photography, — in contradistinction to their 
powers of heating and се: 

Actinometer, (ik-ti-nóm'e-ler.) ( Physics.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount or intensity of the ac- 
tinic or chemical rays of light. The term A. has also 
been applied to a thermometer for measuring the heat- 
ing effect of direct solar rays ; — also to an instrument, 
invented by Sir John Herschel, for measuring the in- 
tensity of the sun's heat. 

Actinolite, (dk-tin’o-lite.) (Gr. aktis, a ray, and lithos, 
а stone.) (Min. The name of all the glassy, asbesti- 
form, and granular varieties of hornblende. 

Action, (ik'shun.) [From L. ago, I act.] (Mech. and 
Physics. The pressure or percussion of one body 
against another. It is one of the laws of nature that 
action and re-action are equal: that is, the resistance 
of the body moved ie always equal to the force commu- 
nicated by it; or, which is the same thing, the moving 
body loses as much of its force as it communicates to 
the body moved. —( Physiol.) The motions or functions 
of the body — vital, animal, and natural.— (Mil) An 
—— between two armies, or between different 

ies of troops belonging to them. — ( Fine Arts.) The 
attitude or position of the several parts of the body, by 
which they seem to be actuated by the passions. — 
( Rhet.) The accommodation of the orator's voice, but 
more especially of his gesture, to the subject on which 
he speaks. —( Lit.) An event, either real or imaginary, 
forming the subject of an epic poem, play, &c. — ( Com.) 
In France, a share in the capital stock of a joint-stock 
company, equivalent to our term share; and conse- 
uently, in a more general sense, to stocks. — ( Law.) 
he formal demand of one’s right from another person 
or party, made and insisted on in a court of justice. 

Actionary, (ci/shun-a-re.) (Com.) In France, the pro- 
prietor of an action or share in a joint-stock company. 

Actium, (ikshe-um.) (Anc. Geog.) A small town of 
Epirus, celebrated for the naval victory which Julius 
Cesar Octavianus (afterwards Augustus) obtained over 
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Marcus Antonius and Cleopatra, on the 2d of Sept. в. с. 
31; in honor of which the victor built there the town 
ef Nicopolis, and restored the Actiu» games, instituted 
in honor of Apollo, and celebrated every fifty years. 
Aetive, (ditiv.) [L. activus.]] A term denoting some- 
thi that communicates motion or action to another; 
ia which sense it stands opposed to passive. — (Gram.) 
Ав appellation given to verba Which not only signify 
action, but have a noun or name following them, denot- 
ing the object of the action or impression ; — called also 
transitive, as implving the passing of the action expressed 
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lettres at Harvard College in 1805. Having offended 
his political friends, the Federalists, by supporting Jef 
ferson's Embargo acta, A. resigned his seat in the О.В 
senate in 1808, and thus became connected with the 
Democratic party. On the election of Madison to the 
presidency, A. was nominated minister to Russia, 
where he was well received. His most important work 
was the negotiation of peace with England, coóperati 
with J. Russell and H. Clay in effecting the Treaty o 
Ghent, 1514. In 1815, he was aprointed minister to the 
court of St. James, and was recalled in 1517, in order to fill 
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by the verb to the object. the post of Secretary of State under Madison. In 1826, 
Actor, (dk'or.) (Fr. acteur.) A man who enacts some| he was elected President of the Union. At the election 
pert or character in a play. of 1828, he was defeated by Gen. Jackson, and retired 
Aetrese, (dkt're.) [Fr. actrice.) A female performer in to his estate at Quincy. In 1830, he was elected to 
stage-plays. They were unknown among the ancients, Congress, where he continued to represent his native 
and were not introduced on the modern stage till &bout | district till his death, in Feb., 1848. — ADAMS. CHARLES 
the middle of the 17th century. Francis, son of the above, в. in Boston, 1807, p. 1886, 
Actuary, (dkt'u-a-re.) [L. actuarius, a clerk or notary.] graduated at Harvard C., 1825, studied law in the office 
In England, the manager of an insurance company ; of Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the Boston bar 
one who professionally makes all calculations connected | ір 1828. A. represented Mass. in the 36th and 37th 


with life insurances, annuities, &c. Congress. In 1861, he was appointed minister to Great 
Aculeate, (a-kü'le-dt.) [From L. aculeus, a prickle.]| Britain, and resigned about Feb., 1868, after havin 
(Bot. and 2001.) Having aculei, or prickles. rendered eminent services to hiscountry. He edited an 


Acuminate, (a-ka^min-át.) (From L. acumen, a point.) ublished the Life and Works of John Adams (10 vols, 
(Bot.) Tapering to a point, as distinguished from acwte, 850-56), and Life und Letters of J. Q. Adams (1874-75). 
er pointed withoat tapering. Ad’ams, a co. of Illinois; area 760 sq. m.; C. Quincy; 

Aeupuncturation, (a-kü-punkt-yur-à'shun.) [ L. acus, A county ofiIndiana ; area, 324 square miles ; County 
а needle, and punctura, a puncture.) (Surg.) An opera- Seat, Decatur.—A county of Jowa ; area, 432 square 
tion performed by pricking the part affected with & miles ; County Seat, Quincy.—A township of Mass. in 
needle. This process, in high repute in the East, has Berkshire county.—4A county of Miss, ; area, 440 square 
been sometimes successfully used in this country as & miles ; County Seat, Natches.—A county of OAto ; ar 
cure for chronic rheumatiam. 509 square miles; County Seat, W. Union.—A v. of J. 

Acute, (a-kut'.) (L. acutus, sharp.] A designation given| F., in Jefferson co.—A co. of Penna. ; a. 530 sq m.; О 
to anything which terminates іп a sharp point or edge; | Gettysburg.—A co. of Wis. ; a. 800 sq. m. ; C. Friendship 
thus, we say, an acute angle, an acute-angled triangle, £c.: | Ad'am*'s-ap'ple. ( nat.) A popular name for the pro 
— itis the antithesis to OBTUSE, q. v.—(Mus.) Ап ері- | jection formed by the thyroid cartilage in the neck ; — 
thet marking sharp or shrill sounds, incontradistinction | so called from an idle notion that it was occasioned by 
to grave. — Acute Diseases. ( Med.) Those diseases which | a piece of the forbidden fruit having stuck in Adam's 
are accompanied with violent symptoms, and require throat. 
prompt attention ; — as distinguished from chronic die | Adama, (dd-Z'nah.) a town of Asia Minor, in Lat. 36° 


eases, or those which usually last a longer time. 59’ N., Lon. 35? 32’ E.; рор. 10,000. 
Ada, (d'dah.) A co. of Idaho ; C. Boisée City. Adansonia, (dd-in-sone-ah.) [Named after Adanson, 


Adnetyle, (a-dditil.) (Gr.a, priv., and daktylos а digit.]| a French naturalist.) (Bot.) e Baobab. A single 

(2001.) Having a locomotive extremity without digits. African tree comprehends this gen. of the O. Storoulia- 
Adagio, (a-dã'jo.) [It slowly.) (Mus) А degree| сеж. It is one of the largest trees in the world. 

quicker than grave time, but with graceful and elegant | Adda, (dd'da^,) a river of Italy, rises in the Rhetian 

execution. Alps, near Bormio, and falls into the Po, near Cremona; 
Adair, (a-ddre’.) А co. of lowa; area 576 sq. m.; C.| length, 180 m. 

Fontenelle.—A county of Missouri; area, 670 square | Adder, (ad'der.) (Жой) See VIPER. 

miles; County Seat, Kirksville.—A county of Жел» | Ad'dem's-tongue. ( Во.) Bee OPHIOGLOSSACEJR. 

tucky ; area, 450 square miles ; County Seat, Columbia. | Addison, Josepn, (dd'di-sun,) an English author, В. 
A’dal.’ See Apri. at Millston, in Wiltshire, 1672. His fame rests про 
Adam, (dd'dm.) (Script) The first man, and the рго- | his prose works — those charming and felicitous essaye 

genitor of the human race. His history is contained in| which he contributed to the “Tatler,” “Spectator,” 

the first five chapters of the book of Genesis. and “Guardian,” and which abound with delicate im- 
Adamantine Spar, (ad-a-mant'in.) [From L. ada- agery, pure morality, and quaint and original humor. 

mas, insuperable.] A variety of corundum, of extreme Of their kind, and as examples of pure idiomatic Eng- 

hardness, with gray, brown, or greenish shades, lish composition, they still stand without a rival in the 
Adamite, (Ud’am-it.) (Min.) A hydrous arsenate of | language. D.1719. 

zinc. Ad'dison, a co. of Vermont; area 750 sq. m.; C. Mid- 
Adams, Jonw, (dd’amz,) the 2d President of the О. |  dlebury, 

States, в. in Braintree, Mass., 1735. He graduated at | Addition, (dd-dish'us.) [From L. addo, I айй.) Ina 


Harvard College, 1755; studied law; was admitted to 
the bar in 1758; took & leading part in the agitation 
commenced against the Stamp Act, 1765; and soon be- 
came distinguished as one of the most prominent and 
intrepid advocates of the popular cause. In 1774, A. 
was chosen one of the 5 delegates from Mass. to the 
Continental Congress, held in Philadelphia, where he 
played a prominent part in the declaration of colonial 
righte. In 1775, he became a member of the 2d Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia, and was the first to 
propose Gen. Washington as commander-in-chief of the 
army. Headvocated and seconded the Declaration of 
Independence drawn up by Jefferson, and paxsed on the 
4th of July, 1776. In 1780, he represented the U. States 
in Holland, and jn 1782, co-operated with Franklin, 
Jay, and Laurens, in negotiating a treaty with Great 
Britain. He was minister at London from May, 1785, 
until the spring of 1788. In 1787, A. waa elected Vice- 
President of the U. States, and reélected to the same 
office in 1792. in 1797, he succeeded Washington in 
the presidential chair, and at the close of his official 
term, having been defeated by a majority of 8 votes in 
favor of Jefferson, he retired from public life. D.at 
Quincy, July 4, 1826. — Apams, Јонм Quincy, eldest son 
of the preceding, and 6th President of the U. States, B. 
1767, graduated at Harvard College, 1788, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar, 1791. In 1794 he was ap- 
inted minister to Holland ; and minister to Berlin in 
197. He was elected a senator of the U. States in 1803, 
and was appointed professor of rhetoric and belles- 


general sense, the uniting or joining of several things 
together; or, it denotes something added to another. 
—(Arith.) The first of the four fundamental rules; 
that by which we collect several quantities into one 
sum, or total. —(Algeb.) The joining of two or more 
quantities, in order to form a more simple expression. 

Addorsed, (Gd-dórst'.) [From L. ad, to, and dorsum, the 
back.] (Her) Applied to charges or bearings placed 
back to back. 

Adel, (ad-del'') or 80малсіт, a marshy and unhealthy 
country of N.E. Africa, o nng from Abyssinia to 
Cape Guardafui, bet. Lat. 8?'and 12? N., and Lon. 43° and 
519 E. Annexed to Egypt, 1875, as province of Harrar. 

Adelaide, (dd-e'lad,) a city and seaport, and cap. of 8. 
Australia, near the mouth of the Torrens River, in the 
Qulf of St. Vincent; Lat. 34° 36' B., Lon. 128? 30 E. 
Pop. 1879, 70,000. 

Aden, (á'den,)a fortified town and seaport of Arabia, on 
the E. side of Cape Aden, Lat. 12° 46^ 15" N., Lon. 459 
10 20” К. It belongs to the English, and is the coal- 
ing-station for the Indo-European mail-steamers. Pop. 
40,000. 

Adenography. (a-den-6/ri-fe,) Adenology, (-0- 
oe.) [From Gr. aden, а gland, and grapho, I write; or 
logos, a dimcourge.] (Anat.) That department of the 
science which treats of the glands. 

Ader/no, a town of Sicily, at the S.E. foot of Mount 
Etna, near the Simeto, 17 m. N.W. of Catania. Pop. 


14,000. 
Ad eundem, (ad e-un'dem.) A phrase used in umi- 
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versity parlance, to denote the admission by favor of a 
е of one university into another. 

Adhenion, (44-Ас'аһин.) [From L. adhereo, I cling 
о.) (Phys) The force which Мрерв the particles of 
unlike bodies in the same relative positions with regard 
to each other. It is applied to the union of dissimilar 
bodies only, and is therefore opposed to cohesion, which 
ts the force existing between particles of the sume na- 
ture. Thus, it is the force of cohesion which keeps to- 
gether the particles of a piece of lead, and the force of 
adhesion which causes two plates of tiu and lead to re- 
main together after being subjected to pressure. 

Adiantum, (dd-i-dn'tum.) (Gr. adiantos, дгу.] (Bot) 
The Maiden-hair, a genus of thin-leaved ferns, havin 
their fructification in short marginal lines attach 
to the recurved portion, as in Venus's-hair, A. cupillus 


veneris. 

Adige, (aA'de-jah,) a river of N. Italy, which rises in the 
Helvetian Alps, and enters the Gulf of Venice at Porto 
Fossone. Length, 220 m. 

Adipocere, (dd-i-po'sér.) [LL adepe, fat, and cera, жах.) 
(Chem.) A peculiar fatty substance, resulting from the 
slow decomposition of animal matter in a moist locality. 

Adipose Membrane, (dd'i-poz) (From L. adeps.) 
(Awat.) The cellular membrane in which the fat is de- 


posited. 

Adirondack Mountains, (dd-e-rón'dJk,) a spur 
of the Appalachian chain, forming a series of highlands 
that occupy the N.E. part of the State of New York to 
the W. of Lake Champlain. Mount Marcy, the highest 
summit, is 5,467 feet above the sea. 

Adit, (G'dit.) (From L. adeo, 1 approach.) ( Mining.) The 
horizontal aperture by which a mine is entered, as dis- 
tinguished from a shaft, which is of vertical construction. 

Adjective, (ddjck-tic.] [From L. adjicio, I place near.) 
(Gram.) A word which expresses some quality, or other 
accident, of the substantive with which it is joined. 

Asjourument, (jüra'.) [From Fr. a, to, and jour, 
a дау.) The temporary dismissal by some court, legisla- 
tive assembly, or properly authorized officer or officers, 
of the business before it or them. When final, it is 
called A. sine die. 

Ad@junet, (udjünk.) [From L. adjungo, I join to.] That 
which is joined to another as an accessory or appendage. 

Adjutant, (dd’ju-tdnt.} [From L. adjuto, I assist.) ( Mi.) 
A subordinate officer selected by the colonel, whose du- 
ties in respect to his regiment are similar to those of an 
adjutant-general of the army. — Adjulant-General, an 
officer of the general staff, who is the executant of all 
orders issued by the commander-in-chief, and has the 

ractical supervision of all matters pertaining to the 
ipline and equipment of the soldiers. — (о) See 
Стисом1р.в. 

Ad libitum. (L.] At plcasure. 

Administration, (dd-min-is-trá'shun.]. [From L. ad- 
ministro, I manage.] The executive government of a 
country. — ( Law.) The management of the estate of an 
intestate, or of a testator who has left no executor. 

Administrator, (dd-min-is-trá'tor.) (Law.) A person 
to whom the estate and effects of an intestate, or of a 
testator who has left no executor, are committed, and 
for which he is to be accountable when required. 

Admiral, (dd'me-ral.) (Fr. amiral.) (Nav.) A superior 
naval officer, who has the same power and authority 
over the maritime forces of a state that a general has 
over its land forces. By Act of Congress, July 25, 1866, 
the active general officers in the U. 8. navy have been 
organized as follows: 1 admiral, equal in rank to gen- 
eral-in-chief; 1 více-admi ranking with lieutenant- 
general; and 10 rear-admira , ranking with major-gen- 


eral. 

Admiralty, (dd’meral-te.) (Maritime Law.) In Eng- 
land, a supreme court, having power to determine all 
cases of injuries upon the seas, or in parts out of the 
reach of the common law. — In this country, the U. 
States District Court exercises jurisdiction over all mari- 
time contracts, torts, injuries, or offences. 

Ad'miralty Island, on the N. American coast, Lat. 
68° 24’ N., Lon. between 146° 10’ and 1479 40’ Е. It is 
80 m. long and 20 wide, and belongs to the U. States. 

Ad'miraity Isiands, а group of about 40 islands in 
the Pacific Ocean; Lat. between 20 and 3? 8., Lon. be- 
tween 1460 18' and 147° 46’ Е. 

Adnata Tunica, (dd-ná'tah tü'ne-kah.) [L., from ad- 
sascor, I grow upon.] (Anat.) One of the tunics or coats 
of the eye, constituting the white of it. 

Adnate, (dd-nàt.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) A term applied 
to an organ which їз attached to another. 

Adonis, («h-dó'nias.) (rt) A beautiful youth, beloved 
Venus and slain by a wild boar. Venus changed 
blood into flowers. —( Bot.) A gen. of European an- 

Bual and perennial hardy plants, О. Ranunculaceæ. 

&deption, (cdop'shw..) |L. adoptio.) Among the 
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Greeks and Romans, the making a person one's ыг 
and investing him with all the rights and privileges 

& child. 4. is still permitted under various reatrictions 
in the countries where the Civil Law prevails. 

Adoration, (dd-o-rd’shun.) | From L. adoro, 1 worship.) 
A mode of reverence or worship anciently offered to the 
gods, by raising the right hand to the mouth, and gen- 
tly applying it to the lips; also, in general, any out- 
ward sign of worship, by kissing the hands or feet, walk- 
ing barefoot, or the like. But the posture of 4. most 
common in all ages und countries is kneeling. 

Adoar, (ahd'oor,) a river of France, rising in the Py- 
renees, near Baréges, and falling into the Bay of Biscay, 
N. of Bayonne. Length, 95 m. 

Adria, (ah’dreah,) a town of N. Italy, 13 m. E. of 
Rovigo; pop. 10,000. 

Adrian, or Hadrian, PusLIUS JELICS, (G'dre-an.) A 
Roman emperor, B. in Rome, A. D. 76, 8. Trajan, 117. His 
reign was an era of peace for the empire. In 117, he 
commenced his celebruted tour through the Roman em- 
pire, which was marked by various public works which 
won him the favor of the provincials. A. devoted him- 
self to the welfare of his people, and his literary attain- 
ments were considerable ; but he dishonored himself by 
his unnatural love for Antinous, and was a cruel perse- 
cutor of the Jews and Christians. D. 138. 

A’drian, the name of 6 popes. A. I. s. Stephen III. 
772; D. 795. — A. 11. s. Nicholas I., 867; D. 872. — A. 
III. s. Marinus, 884; D. 885.— A. ТУ. (Nicholas Brake- 
speare,) an Englishman, s. Anastasius IV., 1154. He put 
an end to the republic established in Rome by Arnold 
of Brescia, and compelled the emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa to hold his stirrups while he mounted on horse- 
back. D. 1159. — А. V. в. Innocent, 1276; D. five weeks 
afterwards. — A. VI., B. in Utrecht, 1457; s. Leo X. 
1522; D. 1623. 

A’drian, a town of Michigan, C. of Lenawee co., 37 m. 
from Monroe, 

Adrianople, (ad-re-an-d’pl.) [Anc. Hadrianopolis.] A 
city of European Turkey, p. Roumelia, on the Tundja, 
137 m. N.W. of Constantinople; Lat. 419 41’ 26" N., Lon. 
26° 35' 41" E. Itis the second largest city of the em- 
pire. Манц/. Silks, and celebrated dye-works. Pop. 
100,000. 

Adriatic Sea, (dd-re-di’ik.) [Named from the city of 
Adria.) That part of the Mediterranean which extends 
from the &.E. at Lat. 40° to the N.W. at Lat. 45° 46’ N., 
between the coasts of Italy, Illyria, and Albania. The 
N.W. part takes the name of the Gulf of Venice. On the 
E. side are the gulfs of Trieste, Fiume, Cattaro, and 
Drino. The A. has many shoals, and, on the Venetian 
side, its muddy banks are covered with malarious 
marshes. Its greatest depth is 22 fathoms, and a t 

rt of it is less than 12 fathoms. Its navigation is safe 

uring summer, but in winter the 8.E. winds cause 

much destruction. Greatest length, from Cape Leuca 
to Trieste, 450 m.; mean breadth, 90 m. 

Adulteration, (a-diil-ter-d’shun.) [From L. adultero, 
1 corrupt.] The act of debasing, by an improper mix- 
ture, something that was pure and genuine. Thus, 

utting inferior ingredients into bread, beer, wine, &c., 

у bakers, brewers, and in other trades, for the purpose 
of imposing on the public, is an A., and cannot be too 
severely reprehended or punished: the consequences 
often proving fatal to the health, and always greatly 
abridging the comforts of those who are the victims of 
such nefarious practices. 

Adultery, (a-dültur-e) [L. adulterium.] (Law.) A 
violation of the nuptial bed ; an offence which has 
regarded by all civilized nations with abhorrence, and 
in ancient times was punished as a great crime. By the 
Jewish law, the penalty was death, which was inflicted 
by stoning. The various countries of Europe have, at 
different times, punished it in different ways, and some- 
times with great severity. In parts of the U. 8., аа now 
in England, A. is only a ground for divorce. 

Ad valo'rem. [L.] (Com.) According to the value; 
as, duties paid ad calorem. 

Advanced Guard, (ad-rinst-gdrd,) or VANGUARD. 
(Mi.) The firet line or division of an army, ranged or 
marching in order of battle. — ADVANCED WORKS. ( Fort.) 
Works constructed beyond the covered way or glacis, 
but within the range of the musketry of the main works. 

Ad vent, (di'vent.) [L. adrentus coming.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A term applied, in the Roman Catholic and in some Fro- 
testant churches, to the four weeks before Christmas. 
A. is appointed to be observed as a season of devotion, 
being intended to commemorate the coming of Chríst 
in the flesh. 

Adventitious Roots, (dd-ren-tish'us.) [L. adrentitius, 
foreign or strange.] (Bot) Roots which are not pro- 
duced by tlie direct elongation of the radicle of the em- 
bryo, but spring from the true roots, from suckers 
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runners, bulbs, or other subterranean modifications of 
the stem. 

Adventure, (BILL ор,) (ad-vent'yür.) [тон L. adven- 
turus, about to happen.] (Com.) A declaration in writ- 
ing made by a merchant, to the effect that the goods 
shipped are the property of another person, he being an 
—— only, and answerable for the produce alone. 

Adverb, (dd’vurb.) [L. ad, to, and verbum, a verb.] 
(Gram.) A part of speech so called from its connection 
with verbs : it serves, when joined with adjectives and 
other parts of speech, to modify their force and meaning. 

Advocate, (dd'vo-kit.) [From L. advoco, I summon. | 
(Law.) A solicitor, counsellor, or attorney-at-law; a 

leader in civil ог criminal causes. Advocates were held 
great honor during the first ages of the Roman com- 
monwealth, being patricians who defended their clients 
gratuitously; whence has arisen the modern custom of 
regarding fees as honorary, and not recoverable at law. 
But, even before the subversion of the republic, the 
class had become a profession, though an honorable one. 
In France, the advocates form aseparate order, of which 
each member is attached to a particular local court. 

Adytum, (dd'e-tàm.) [From Gr. adytos, not to be en- 
tered.] (Arch.) The sanctum sanctorum, or most secret 
chamber in the heathen temples, into which only the 

riests were permitted to enter. 

AZcidium. (e-sid'yum.) (Bot.) A gen. of minute Fungi, 
parasitic upon the leaves, flowers, or bark of living 

lants, where they are generated beneath the cuticle. 
iles, (e’dilz.) [L., from ædes, a temple.) (Antig.) 
Four Roman trates, whose chief business was to 
superintend buildings of all kinds, but more especially 
public ones, as temples, aqueducts, bridges, &c.; and to 

take care of the highways, weights and measures, &c. 

JEgenn Sen, (ejec'an.) ( Anc. Geog.) The name given 
by the Greeks and Romans to that part of the Mediter- 
ranean now called Siar, fro Archipelago. 

JEgilops, (4)’i-léps. r., from air, a goat, and dps, an 
eye.) (Med.) An = Mh in the canthus, or corner of 
the eye, near the nose. Goats were supposed to be sub- 
ject to a similar disease.—(Bot.) A gen. of plants, О, 

nacer. 

Egina, (¢-ji’nah,) a small island of Greece, govt. of 
Attica, in the Saronic Gulf, between Attica and the 
Morea, is 9 m. long, by 5 m. broad. This island contains 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, one of the finest re- 
mains in Greece. 

— — (£'jIn-hárd.) The faithful secretary and 
biographer of Charlemagne, and the husband of Imma. 
D. 840. 

JEgirine, (éjir-in.) (Min.) A black or greenish vari- 
ety of Pyroxene. 

Ægis, (2jis) (Myt) The shield of Jupiter, which was 
covered with the skin of the goat Amalthæa, and given 
by him to Minerva, who, by fixing on it the head of 
Medusa, gave her the power of petrifying all persons who 
looked on her. The word is sometimes used to express 
the breastplate of a god, or any protecting influence. 

JE'gos Pota'mos. [Gr., goats river.] (Anc. Geog.) 
A town in the Thracian Chersonesus, on a river of same 
name, where the Athenian fleet was defeated by Lysan- 
der, B. c. 405. 

ZEmilia, (é-mil'yah,) a division of N. Italy, includin 
the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Massa an 
Carrara, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ravenna, and Reggio. 

JEmilius, PAULUS, (é-mil'yus,) a Roman general, who 
vanquished Perseus, king of Macedon, and incorporated 
that country with the Roman empire. D. 160 B. c. 

Æneas, (e-nZ'ds) (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan prince, son 
of Anchises and the goddess Venus. When Troy fell, 
he quitted the city with his followers, accompanied by 
his father and son, visited various countries, settled in 
Latium, and married Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus. 
To him tradition ascribes the commencement of the Ro- 
man empire. А 

JEneid, (e-né'id.) (Lit) An epic poem, written by Vir- 
gil in the time of Augustus, in which he celebrates the 
adventures of Æneas, q. v. Elegance of language and 
good taste, not invention or soaring power, are the char- 
acteristics of the /Eneid, to which Virgil, who D. 19 B. C., 
did not live to put the finishing touches he intended. 

olian Harp, (e-'le-an.) [From Æolus, god of the 
winds.] ( Mus.) A stringed instrument which is placed 
ina window, and played upon by the wind. It pro- 
duces the effect of a distant choir of music in the air, 
sweetly mingling all the harmonic notes, and swelling 
and diminishing its sounds according to the strength 
or weakness of the blast. 

JEo'lians, one of those divisions of the primitive Hel- 
lenic people who play no part in positive history. 

JEolipile, (¢-d'le-pil.) [From L. Æolus, god of the 
winds, and pila, a ball.] (Phys) A hollow metal ball, 
in which is inserted a slender neck or pipe, froin whence, 
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after the vessel has been partly filled with water aad 
heated, issues a peweríul stream of vapor. It serves 





Fig. 11, 
OLIPILE, used as a substitute for cannon, (17th cent.) 


to show the convertibility of water into steam, and was 
known to the ancients. (Fig. 11.) 

Æolus, (e-5'lis.) (Myth.) The god of the winds, whose 
duty was to let them loose or to restrain their violence, 
at the pleasure of Jupiter. 

Æra, or Era, (rah.) [Lat.] (Chronol.) The account 
of time reckoned from some particular date or epoch, 
shown as the commencement of the æra. Christians 
always reckon from the birth of Christ, which is gen- 
erally thought to have taken place in the middle of the 
4th year of the 194th Olympiad, and in the 753d year of 
the building of Rome. The principal eras are as follows: 


Com- Appre- 


ERA. MENCKD, YIATION, 











Year of the World — 


Constantinopolitan account.. | в. с. 5509 | a. m. Const. 
Alexandrian account........... | ** 5492 | A. M. Alex. 
Jewish account.................. * 3760 | A. M. 
Era of Мађопаяваг.................. * "47 | Era Nab. 
Olympiad ....... ..... АККЕЛ, “ "16 | Olymp. 
Year of Rome...... — E с 1153 | a. U.¢. 
Julian Era............. безе oae ыгар “ 45 | Jul. Era. 
Christian галла A. D. 
Era of Sulwanah.......... — A.D. "78 Saca. 
Era of Diocletian....... m * 284 | Era Dios. 
The Hegira...:.. 22: cr eoo ono ave “и 622 | дн. 
Era of Yezdegird................. s | “ 632 | д. Pers. 





JErnrium, (e-rd'ri-iim.) [From L. s, money.] ( Antiq.) 
Among the Romans, the treasury in which the publio 
money was deposited. 

JErinl Roots, (aíre-a.) (Bot) Adventitious roots 
which some plants are in the habit of emitting above the 
ground, and which, during the whole or part of their 
growth, are suspended in the air. The processes by 
which the try clings to the wall are serial roots. The 
lower part of the trunk of the Screw Pine sends out a 
great number of such roots, which enter the ground 
and prop it all round. 

Aerians, (d-é're-ans.) [Named after the monk ZEríus.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) A semi-Arian sect of the 4th cent., hold- 
ing middle ground between the Arians and the Niceans. 

— — (d-er-o-dy-nam’iks.) (From Gr. aer, 
air, and dynamos, power.) (Phys) The science which 
treats of the motion of the air, or of the mechanical ef- 
fects of air put in motion. 

Аегёе, (a-ro'ch,) an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, 10 
m. R. of Funen. It is 14 m. long by 5 broad. 

Aecrography, (a-er-óg'rah-fe.) [Gr. ar, and grapho, I 
write. } e description of the nature, properties, and 
phenomena of the atmosphere. А 

Aerolite, (G'er-o-lit.) (бг. аёт, and lithos, a stone.] 
( Meteor.) Тһе name given to those stony and metallic 
masses which reach the earth's surface from the inter- 
planetary spaces, after passing, with or without explo- 
sion, through the atmosphere. They are now usually 
regarded as fragments thrown off from shooting-stars 
and fire-balls when, in moving with planetary velocities 
in space and revolving in conic sections round the sun, 
they approach the earth in their paths, and enter our 
atmosphere, becoming luminous therein. They are 
thrown with such force that they sometimes enter the 
soil to the depth of 15 or 20 feet. The largest stone 
that has been measured was 714 feetlong. These stones 
bear a general resemblance to each other in external 
form, in the nature of their crust, and in the chemical 
composition of their principal constituents. In aH, 22 
elements, not one of which is new, have been found in 
them, including metallic iron, which has never been 
found in this state in our globe. 

Aerology, (d-er-dl’oje.) (Ог. aér, and logos, а trea 
tise.] The science, theory, or doctrine of air, See AIR, 
ATMOSPHERE, and GaAs. 
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Aerem » (d-ér-dm'e-tre.) [Gr. adr, and metreo, I 
measure. } e art of admeasurement of the air, so as 


to determine its weight or pressure, ita elasticity, re- 
fraction, and the like. — Also, the art or science of 
measuring the full volume of gases. 
Aeronaut, Coe) [Gr. acr, and nautés, a sailor.) 
One who navigates tbe air in a balloon. 
4eronaut'ics, or Aerostation, (-s/d’shun.) (Gr. 
ат, and istemi, I stand.] The art of navigating the air. 
The term is commonly applied to balloon-voyaging, but 
should properly be limited to the as yet unlearned art 
of guiding uérial vessels. It seems to have been abun- 
dantly demonstrated that balloons cannot be guided 
through the air; their very buoyancy placing them be- 
D the control of those whom they support above the 
vel of the earth ; but recent inquiries have tended to 
show that the art of aérial voyaging is not so hopelessly 
unattainable as had been supposed. The inquirer should 
consult on this interesting question the valuable paper 
on Flyiny Machines, by Dr. Brearey, honorary secretary 
of the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain. See BaL- 
LOON. 
dschines, (és-ki^uez)) a Greek orator, в. at Athens, B. 
€. 389, was the contemporary and rival of Demosthenes. 
D. at Samos, 318. 
JEsehynite, (270-910) (Min) A titanate of zirconia 
and cerium. 
Esch y Lus, (2s-ki'lus,) the first of the three great tragic 
ta of Greece, B.at Eleusis, в. c. 525, and distinguished 
imself in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea. 
A., who was the inventor of the trilogy, is author of the 
Prometheus Bound, эл well as the complete trilogy of 
the Oresteia — comprising the Agamemnon, the C ho- 
ræ, and the Ewmenides. An eagle soaring above him 
dropped a tortoise on the bald head of the poet, and 
killed him, B. c. 456. 
AEsculapius, (é-kii-la’pe-iis.) (Myth.) The god of 
medicine, was a son of Apollo and Arsinoë, and is usu- 
nr үрне аз a venerable old man with a flowing 


JEsculin, (ésw-lin.) (Chem.) А highly florescent sub- 
stance extracted from tho bark of ZEsculus hippocastanum. 
It forms colorless needle-8haped crystals, which have a 
bitter taste. Form. Сан). 

JEsculus, (275-108) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubs or trees, 
©. Sapindacer, inhabiting temperate regions, and con- 
sisting of the horse-chestnut, Æ. hippocastanum, and al- 
lied species. 

Æsop, (é^p,) a famous Greek fabulist, flourished in 
the 6th cent. B. c. Born a Phrygian, he was sold into 
slavery, but obtaining his freedom, resorted to the 
court of Croesus, king of Lydia, where his wit and wis- 
dom achieved him popularity. Sent by Crosus to 
Delphi, in Greece, he was killed there by some citizens 
whom he had offended. His fables, delivered by word 
of mouth, became universally popular, and were passed 
on in the same manner from generation to generation. 
How much of the original fables is preserved in the 
— that bave come down to us, it is impossible 
to tell. 

ZEstheties, (25-0307 0з.) [Gr. esthetikos, adapted to per- 
ception.] (Fhilos.) That branch of philosophical inves- 

tion which relates to and includes all things per- 
ning to the Beautiful, in literature and the fine arta. 
The ssthetic quality of a work of art is that which is 
apprehended by the perceptions of feeling, irrespective 
of the understanding. 

Eativation, (£s-ti-cá'shwn.) [From L. zstirus, belong- 
ing to the summer.] (Bot) The manner in which 
the parts of a flower are arranged before they unfold. 

Жїһө еп, (étho-gen.) (Gr. aithon, glittering, and gi- 
nomai, I become.) (Chem.) A compound of boron and 
nitrogen, which ylelds a brilliant phosphorescent light 
when heated befure the blow-pipe. 

JEthrioecope, (c'thri-o-skop.) (Gr. aithros, clear, and 

- skopeo, to view.) (Phys) A kind of differential ther- 
mometer, used to measure the radiations towards the 


sky. 
Æt ology, (e-te-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. aitia, a cause, and 
a discourse.) The doctrine of the causes of dis- 
ease ; also, that branch of scieuce or philosophical in- 
quiry which treats of the reasons of phenomena. 

Aetius, (a-shus,) à Roman general, and thrice consul, 
lived under Valentinian IIÍ., nobly defended the de- 
clining fortunes of his country; thrico vanquished the 
Burgundians and Franks, and drove Attila beyond the 
Rhine. Valentinian, jealous of his fame and influence, 
slew him with his own hand, 454. 

JKtolin, (e-(6'le-ah,) a mountainous country of Greece, 
situate on the N. shore of the Gulf of Corinth, or Lepan- 
to, now forming, with Acarnania, a prov. or nomarchy 
of the kingdom of Greece. Its climate із delicious; 
the plains uro rizh and fertile: the wountain scenery is 
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magnificent; but now, as in ancient times, the Ætolians 
are fierce, fickle, faithless, reckless, and predatory, 

Affettuoso, (df-fet-u-) so.) [It., affectionate.) ( ) А 
term prefixed to а movement, to show that it is to be 
performed in & smooth, tender, and affecting manner, 
and somewhat alowly. 

Affidavit, (d/-fi-dd'vit.) [L. afido, I confirm by oath] 
(Law.) A statement or declaration reduced to writing, 
and sworn or affirmed to before some officer who has 
authority to administer an oath. An A.called A. to hold 
to bail is required in many cases before a person can be 
arrested. It must contain a clear statement of the 
facts, and show a distinct cause of action. 

Affiliation, (af-fili-d’shun.) (From L. ad, to, ané 
filius, a воп.] (Law.) Proof of paternity in the case of 
an illegitimate child, with the view of obliging the 
father to contribute to its support. 

Affinity, (af-/ inte.) [L. affnitas.] (Сй Law.) Re- 
lationship, in consequence of marriage, between the 
husband and the blood-relations of the wife, and betweem 
the wife and the blood-relations of the husband. A re- 
lation by affinity is no real kindred, and does not give 
right to any legal succession. — (Comp. Anat.) The simi- 
larity between animals, arising from a resemblance be- 
tween their organizations. — ( Chem.) A., or Chemiosi 
Attraction, means the tendency of different kinds of mat- 
ter to unite, во as to form a compound аш alee 
very different from those of its elements. To enable 
substances to unite chemically, they must be placed ia 
favorable circumstances: — two solids rarely unite; 
and even two fluids sometimes require heat to over- 
come the cohesion of their particles. Substances unite 
more readily in their nascent state ; that is, at the mo- 
ment they are liberated from some compound. Bodies 
under the influence of chemical affinity never unite ia 
all proportions. Some definite relative quantity of one, 
or some multiple of it, always combines with some defi- 
nite relative quantity of any other with which it has 
an affinity, or some multiple of it; and the least known 
definite combining proportion of an element is termed 
its chemical equivalent, or atomic weiyht. Thus 6 is the 
equivalent of carbon, and 8 that of oxygen : — hence 6 
grs., for example, of carbon, and 8 grs. of oxygen, form 
a compound (carbonic oxide); 6 grs. of carbon, and 16 
grs. of oxygen, form another compound (carbonio 
acid); 12 grs. of carbon, and 24 grs. of oxygen, form 
another compound (oxalic acid) These three com- 
pounds, consisting of different quantities of the same 
elements, are extremely unlike in properties : — the 
first is a combustible; the second is harmless in the 
stomach; the third is a most violent poison. Again, 
8, 16, 24, 32, and 40 I., grs., &c., of oxygen, unite with 
14 D., grs., &c., of nitrogen; forming five totally difer- 
ent» compounds. Thus we have enumerated several 
compounds containing oxygen ; but all of them contain 
it, a8 some юше of 8, its atomic weight, or chemical 
equivalent. And whatever substance we select for ex- 
amination, we shall always find some multiple of its 
atomic weight in combination. The exceptions to this 
rule discovered in the organic kingdom are, undoubt- 
edly, only apparent. The number which expresses how 
often the atomic weight is found In a compound is gea- 
erally small. This is exemplified by the compounds of 
nitrogen mentioned above; the weights of the oxygea 
being, respectively, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 times its atomic 
weight. Lastly, gases combine in volumes ; and the 
volume of the result bears a simple relation to the vol- 
umes of the elements combined to form it. 

Affirmation, (d/-fur-má'shun.) (From L. afirmo, I 
assert positively.) (Zaw.) А solemn asseveratiom, 
which, according to a set form of words, is allowed to 
persons who have conscientious scruples to take oaths. 
A false A., or a false declaration, is subject to the same 
penalties ав perjury. 

Affirmative, (af-f/urm'a-ti.) (Same deriv.] (Logio.) 
A term denoting the quality of a proposition whioh 
anserts the agreement of the predicate with the subject. 

Аж. (af'fiks.) [L.affirus, joined to.] (Gram.) A final 
particle closing a word to change its signification, in 
contradistinction to PREFIX, q. v. Tho terms postfiz and 
suffic aro also frequently employed in the same sense. 

Affintus, (af./la-tuw.) (L. an inspiration.) A term 
which, among the ancients, denoted the actual inspire- 
tion of sume divinity. It is now sometimes used to ex- 
press the spirit of poetical inspiration. 

Affray, («/-fra’. — Fr. effraye, to affright.) (Zew.) 
A skirmish or fighting between two or more persons 
It differs from assault, in that it is a wrong to the pub- 
lic, while un assault is of a private nature; and from è 
riot, in not being premeditated. 

Affrontee, (af-frint-ee'.) [From Fr. affronter, to face] 
( Her.) Applied to animals, when facing one another ою 
the field. 
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Afghanistan, (d/-gdn-is-tàn'.) [Afghan'sland.] An 
extensive inland country of Asia, lying between Lat. 
78° 50’ and 36° 30 N., and Lon. 62° and 72° 30' E., hav- 
ae She Punjab, 8. Bhawlpoor, Scinde, and Beloo- 
c ; W. Persia and Independent Turkestan, from 
which it is separated by the Hindoo Coosh and its subor- 
dinate ranges. Area, estimated at 225,000 sq. m. Surface. 
Four-fifths of the country consists of rocks and moun- 
tains; the latter from the table-land in the N. varying 
from 15,000 to 16,000 ft. in height (and in the case of the 
Hindoo Coosh, to 20,493 ft.). Rivers. Cabul and Helmund. 
A. is subdivided into the 3 separate principalities of 
Cabul, Candahar, and Herat; it is actually ruled by 
Shere Ali, son of Dost Mohammed. The Afghans be- 
long tothe Iranic race; they are of a vigorous spirit 
and proud temper. A. is continually being threatened 
by England and Russia, both of which nations desire the 

ion of Herat, which is the key of Central Asia. 
Pop. 5,000,000, In 1878-9, A. was invaded by the English. 

Айат - Kara- Hissar, (a-fee-o0m-kah-rah-hiz'zar.) 
[Ar., Black Castle of Opium.] A city of Asia Minor, 50 
m. 8.8.Е. of Kutaieh. It hasa large trade in opium, 
whence its name. Pop. 55,000, 

Afloat, (a-fiðt'.) ( Маш.) А term denoting that a ship 
is in water sufficiently deep to buoy her up. 

A fortiori, (à for-te-ó're) [L., for a stronger reason.] 
(Logic.) A phrase implying that the argument which 


— d f-rah-gó'la,) a town of 8. Italy, 6 m. N.N.E. 
of Napl Ro 000 4 


t divisions of 
the globe, is b. N. by the Strait of Gibraltar and the 


Bea, and the Indian Ocean, dividing it from Asia; 8. by 
the Southern Ocean ; and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. A. 
forms an immense peninsula, joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and extending from Ras-el-Krun, 
Lat. 37° 20’ N., to Cape Agulhas, Lat. 34° 50’ 8., abt. 
5,000 m.; and from Cape Guardafui, Lon. 57° 22’ E., to 
Cape Verde, Lon. 17° 32’ W., nearly an equal distance. 
Area, estim. at 12,000,000 sq. m. e islands of A. con- 
sist of 14 principal groups, of which there are in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Azores, Madeira and the Canaries, 
the Cape Verde, the islands of the Gulf of Guinea, St. 
Matthew, Ascension, and St. Helena. In the Indian 
, Ocean, are Socotra, the Seychelles, Zanguebar, the Co- 
moro Islands, Madagascar, and the Mascarene Islands. 
The surface of A. appears to consist of a series of ter- 
races gradually rising from the coast to the interior, 
forming extensive plains and elevated plateaux. The 
best known of its mountain systems are the range of 
Mount Atlas in the N.W.; the mountains of Kong, be- 
tween Nigritia and N. Guinea, to the E. of which ex- 
tend the Mountains of the Moon ; the extreme elevation 
of which is inferred from the great rivers to which they 
give rise, and the mountains of Abyssinia in the E. The 
rincipal rivers of А. are the Nile, an affluent of the 
editerranean ; the Senegal, Gambia, Niger or Quorra, 
the Zaire, and the Orange, which flow to the Atlantic, 
and the Zambesi and Juba, emptying into the Indian 
Ocean. The only known lakes of importance are Lake 
Tchadda in the interior of Nigritia, Dembea or Tzona 
in Abyssinia, Londieh in Tunis, Lake Nyassa in Lat. 8° 
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Lon. 309 E., and the lakes of Victoria and Albert 
za. Owing to the position of A., the greater part 

ef it being within the torrid zone, and the extent of its 
arid plains, its climate is excessively hot, and its tem- 
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perature higher than that of any other continent. Tbe 
eat character-feature of A. is the Sahara, an immense 
esert region stretching across the N., portion of the 
continent, between the Atlautic and the Red Sea, com- 
posed of burning plains covered with shifting sands, 
or arid rocks, interspersed occasionally with fertile 
oases. The mineral riches of A. are little known, but 
supposed to be very important; diamonds have very 
recently been discovered in Cape Colony. A. presents 
the most striking contrasts in its vegetable productions; 
in the vicinity of arid deserts there are countries cov- 
ered with the richest verdure; wherever the land is 
sufficiently watered, as on tbe banks of rivers and on 
the slopes of mountains, vegetation is characterized by 
the utmost vigor and magnificence. Among ite vegeta- 
ble products are the baobab, one of the ts of the 
vegetable world ; a species of teak or oak valuable for 
building; the cocoa-nut tree, the date, m, oran 
citron, olive, the papyrus, and numerous dye-woods, 
coffee-tree, sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo. The fauna 
of A. is still very imperfectly known; it comprises the 
gorilla and chimpanzee ; the elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, zebra, giraffe, buffalo; the lion, leo 
аси. the wolf, fox, jackal, hyena, antelopes, an 
, e chief domestic animals аге the camel, horse, 
buffalo, ox, sheep, goats, and dogs. Among the birds 
may be noticed the ostrich, eagles, vultures, hawks, 
parrots and parroquets, sun-birds, &c. The commerce 
of the interior of A. is conducted by means of caravans, 
and consists chiefly in gold-dust, copper, ivory, coral 
gums, dye-woods, dates, and indigo,which are exchanged. 
for European goods by traders who visit the coasts. A. 
was for years the chief market for the supply of slaves to. 
America and the European colonies. The inhab. of A. 
comprise many varieties of the human species; the 
most remarkable and best known of these are the Hot- 
tentots and Сайгез in the 8.; the Negro races to the 
S.W. and in the interior; the Moors on the N.; the 
Caucasian races in Abyssinia, and the Copts of t. 
Fetishism, a degraded superstition, is the religion of 
greater number of the pop., being professed by nearly all 
the negroes, and by the great number of the natives of 
Ma . Acorrupt form of the Christian rel 
is professed in Abyssinia and of Egypt, and Mo- 
medanism prevails in all the other regions. А. is 
divided into the following countries: N., pt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, and further 8., the desert 
of Sahara, with the oases of Fezzan, Darfur, and Kordo- 
fan ; on the W., Senegambia and Guinea; on the 8., 
Colony, Caffraria, and the Hottentot country; on the 
E., Nubia, — Adel, Zanguebar, Mozambique, 
and Sofala; and in the centre, Soudan or Nigritia. — 
The peninsular form of A. was probably known to the 
ancients, but their accounts are very brief and indefinite. 
No definite knowledge of Central and Southern A. was 
obtained till the commencement of the 15th cent. The 
Portuguese doubled Cape Bojador in 1433, and discov- 
ered in 1486 the Cape of Good Hope, which was dou- 
bled by Vasco de Gama in 1497. The subsequent discov- 
eries are noticed under their proper names. The pop. of 
A. is URN estimated from 80,000,000 to 200020000; 
but по exact knowledge is possessed. African explora- 
tion has been remarkably active during the past 
thirty years, Livingstone, Barton, Speke, Baker, Stan- 
ley, and many others having traversed the continent 
in all directions, and added enormously to our knowl- 
edge concerning it. This era of discovery has been 
followed y one of partition, the nations of Europe 
having divided the greater part of the continent be- 
tween themselves. Great Britain has added largely to 
its former possessions; Germany, France and Italy 
have acquired large districts, and the Congo Free State, 
established under the auspices of Belgium, includes an 
enormous district in the centre of the continent. For 
the valuable diamond and gold mines of Africa, see 
DiaMOND and GOLD. | 
Agalmatolite, (dg'al-mdt-olit) (бг. agalma, an im- 
age, and lithos, a stone.) ( Min.) Ап altered elay, or clay- 
slate, which is carved into images, &c., by the Chinese. 
Agama, (dg'a-mah.) (Zojl.) See IGUANIDA. 
Agamemnon, (dg-a-mem’'non,) the general-in-chief 
of the Greek forces during the Trojan war, was the son 
of Atreus, King of Mycenæ, the brother of Menelaus, 
and the father of Orestes, Electra, and Iphigenia. After 
the destruction of Troy, he returned to Argolis, his na- 
tive country, and was murdered by his wife, Clytemnes- 


tra, and her our, /Egithus. 

Agami, (dg'a-me.) (Ae) A bird of the Pheasant fam- 
ily. It inhabits tropi America, and is also called 
Gold-breasted Trumpetes , from the peculiar noise that it 
makes without opening the mouth. 

Agamous, (dg/amis.) [Gr. not, and gamos, nup- 
tials.] ( Bot.) Having no visible flowers or sexual organs. 
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AGA 
Agape, ( оре.) (Gr. оте.) (Косі. Hist.) Fes- 
held by the early Christians for the propagation 
ef fraternal love and mutual good-will. 

— (dg'dr-i-kws.) (Bot.) А large gen. of 
ding A. cumpestris, the Edible Mushroom (PE 15), 
amd some others, which are delicate articles of food; 
Agaricus musca- 
vius, and others, 
that are dan- 
us poisons. 
a mushroom 
beve an offen- 
sive smell, a 
bitter, astrin- 
gent, or styptic 
taste, or is even 
ef unpleasant 
flavor, it is cer- 
tainly unfit for 
food. Color, fig- 





Pig. 13. — THE EDIBLE MUSHROOM 
IN ITB VARIOUS BTAGES. 


blood-red, and 

the greenish, are generally poisonous. The safe kinds 
have mostly a compact, brittle texture; the flesh is 
white; and they grow more readily in open places than 

im damp or shady spots. 
ia, Louis, (ag’gae-se.) an eminent naturalist, B. 
the canton of Neufch&tel, Switzerland, 1807. He 
studied the medical science at Zurich, Heidelberg, and 
Munich, where he graduated, 1830. In 1832, A. was 
= Aa rp professor of natural history in the college at 
eufchátel. During the years 1836-1845, he spent much 
time among the Alps, where he perfected his “ glacial 
theory," and expressed its results in Etudes sur les Gla- 
ciers (1840), and Systeme Glacière (1847). In 1846, A. ar- 
rived in the U. States in the furtherance of his scien- 
tific researches, accepted in 1847 the professorship of 
sodlogy and geology at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
and became, in 1868, a non-resident professor at the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. In 1865-6, Prof. 
A. proceeded to Brazil on a tour of exploration on the 
river Amazons, and is said to have discovered more than 
1800 new species of fishes in that region. His other prin- 
works are: Natural History of the Fresh-water Fishes 
Central Europe (1839); Researches on Fossil Fishes (1832— 
i Mo hy of Living and Foesil Echinodermata 
a |; Oudlines of Comparative Physi. (1848); Con- 
tributions lo the Natural History of the U. States, (of which 
2 vols. only were published in 1857); A Journey in Brazil, 

(1868). D. Dec. 14, 1873. 

Agate, at) (Min.) А stone much used, when cut 
and polished, for ornamental purposes. It is chiefly 
found in trap-rocks, and consists of silex with a little 
oxide of iron. Chalcedony, onyx, cornelian, blood- 
stone, and jasper, are varieties of agate. 

= А Re x type, lins between аа аы ат Vds 

Agathocles, (a-gath’o-keez,) a tyrant of Byracuse 

ed from 317 to 287 в. c., and rendered himself exe- 
le for his cruelties. 

Agathon, (dg'a-thon,) a pope, elected in 679; р. 681. 

Agave, (a-gá've.) | Ог. agavos, admirable.) ( Bot.) A gen. of 

erican plants, О. Amaryllidacezx, differing from Aloes 
only in baving an inferior ovary, and in their sensible 
—— The fibres of some species have been manu- 
red into ropes and paper, and the juice into an in- 
toxicating liquor called peque from which in its turn 
ал inferior brandy is distilled. A. Americana, called 
the American Aloe, possesses a handsome appearance 
when in flower. A tall stem, like a flag-pole, rises from 
the middle of the plant, and the flowers are arranged 
eandelabrum-fashion at the upper part. The plant dies 

after flowering. 
е. (ahgd,) a seaport of Prance, dep. Herault, 30 m. 

W. of Montpellier. Pop. 9,746. 

Age, (àj.) Ur] In a general sense, a definite period 
or length of time. —(Chronol.) A century or a genera- 
tion. The Middle Ages are generally considered to have 
begun with the reign of Constantine, and ended with 
the invention of printing. — ( Lü.) Some period in which 
learning flourished to an unusual extent; as, the Age 
of Pericles, the Augustan Age, the Age of Leo X., the 
Elizabethan Ago, the Age of Louis XIV., &c. — ( Myth.) 
Оре of the several periods through which the poets sup- 

the world to have passed. In Hesiod, the Golden, 

, and Brasen ages are followed by the Heroic, after 
which comes the Age of Fron, which still continues. — 
(20091) The whole of the life of man, ога pert of it. 
is sometimes divided into seven ages: Jnfancy, from 
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birth to two years old; childhood, to eight; boyhood or 
irlthood, to the age of puberty ; adolescence, to twenty ів 
the female, and twenty-four in male; manhood or wo- 
to fifty; age, to sixty-five; and old age, to 

death. —(Law.) That period of life at which the law ak 
lows persons to do acts or discharge functions which, 
for want of years, they were prohibited from doing or 

undertaking before. Males at 14, and females at 12, 

may contract marriage. For both sexes, 21 is thé*full 

age for all private purposes, and the age when man en- 
ters into the exercise of his rights as a citizen. In the 

U. States, at 25 a man may be elected a representative 

to Con ; at 30, a senator; and at 35, he may be 

chosen President. He is liable to serve in the militia 
from 18 ae — Pi 

m, ( ; a city o nce, c. of dep. Lot-et- 

— on the Garonne, 73 m. 8.E. of Bordeaux. Pop. 

17,263. 

Agent, (djent.) [From L. agens, doing.) Ina general 
sense, anything which acts, or produces an effect. — 
ee) A free or voluntary agent is one who may 
equally do anything, or its opposite, as acting not from 
any predetermination, but from choice. — (Law.) One 
who acts for and in the place of a principal. As long as 
he keeps within the scope of his authority, and declares 
that he is acting only as agent, he is not personally bound. 

Agesilaus II., (ajési-ià'us) king of Sparta, s. his 

rother Agis II., and, after defeating the Persians, suc- 
cessfully maintained the wars against the Thebans and 

Athenians, whom he defeated at Coronea. D. 360 в. с. 
gregate, (dg’gre-gat) [From L. ag , I accumu- 

ate.] Generally, the unit of several things added to- 
gether, or the collection of them into one sum or whole. 

Aggregation, (dg-gre-gá'shun.) [Same deriv.) (Phy.) 

species of union, by which several things, which have 
no natural dependence or connection with each other, 
are collected together; thus, & heap of sand, or a mass 
of ruins, are bodies by aggregation. —(Chem.) The ad- 
hesion of parts of the same kind; as, pieces of sulphur 
united by fusion form an aggregate. 

Agincourt, or AzINCOURT, (ah-zhan'koor,) a village 
of France, dep. Pas-de-Calais, 23 m. N.W. of Bt. Pol, 
famous for the victory gained in 1415 over the French 
by Henry V., king of England. 

Agio, (ãjeo.) [It., conveniency.] (Com.) The differ- 
ence between the value of standard and current money i 
also, the premium given when a payment is made in 
one precious metal in lieu of another. 

Agis, (ã'jis.) The name of 4 kings of Sparta. <A. I., be- 

an to reign about B. c. 460. — A. II., — in 427, de- 
eated the Athenians in 414; D. 331. — A. III., king in 

338; р. 331. — A. IV., king in 244, was a martyr to his 

virtuous attempts to reform the Spartan constitution. 

D. strangulated, 241 B.c. 

stment, (a-jist’ment.) jor Fr.] (Lew.) The tak- 
ng of another person’s cattle into one’s own ground to 
be fed, for a consideration to be paid by the owner. 

Agnadello, (ahn-yah-del'lo,) a village of N. Italy, 10 
m. E. of Lodi. Here Louis XII. of France defeated the 
Venetians, 1509; and the Duke de Venddme gained a 
victory over Prince Eugene, 1705. 

3 m. W. of 


апо, (ahn-yah'no,) a lake of S. Italy, 
aples. Near it are the famous (тойа del Cane, and the 
sulphur baths of San Germano. 

Agnes de Méranie, (dgnes da má'rah-»e) queen 

of France, was married to Philip Augustus, 1196. The 

king having been excommunicated because he had di- 

vorced Ingelburge to marry Agnes, forcibly discarded 

the latter. D. 1201. 

Agnes Sorel, (so'rail)) the mistress of Charles VII., 

ing of France, B. 1407. She was celebrated for her 
beauty, and still more for her patriotism. D. 1450. 

Agnostic, (dg-nos'tic.) One who claims that it is im- 
possible to know anything about the existence of Deity 
and the immaterial. 

Agnus Del, (dg'nus 02%.) [L., Lamb of God.] (Heel. 
Hist.) А prayer of the Roman Catholic liturgy, begin- 
ning with those words, Also, the figure of a lamb as 
symbolical of Christ. This name is also given to a round 
piece of wax, on which is impressed the figure of the 
sacred Lamb, and which is consecrated by the Pope. 

Agonic Line. (a-gón'ik.) [Gr.a, priv., and gonia, sn- 
gle.) (Physical Geog.) An irregularly curved imaginary 
line, connecting pointson the eurth where the magnetie 
coincides with the geographical meridian. Such a line 
cuta the E. of S. America, and passing E. of the W. In- 
dies, enters N. America near Philadelphia, and traverses 
Hudson's Bay. 

Agosta, (ah-gós-lah,) a city and seaport of Sicily, on a 
peninsula in the Mediterranean, 18 m. N. of Syracuse; 
рор. 10,712. Off this port, the Dutch admiral De Ruy- 
ter was defeated by the French admiral Duquesne, 1676. 

Agouti, (a-goo'le.) (Zotl.) The local name of the 
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of Cuvier or of Illiger, a gen. of 
8. American animals, D Ra having 4 toes before 


and 3 behind. It hops like the hare and rabbit, to 
which it is allied ; and, like the latter, it forms a bur- 
row in the ground. 

Agra, (a&'grah,) a city of British India, c. of a p. of same 
name, on the Jumna, 115 m. S.8.E. of Delhi; Lat. 27° 
12 N., Lon. 78° 6 E. It is fortified, was for a time the 
seat of the Mogul empire in India, contains the famous 
mausoleum of Shah Jehan, and was taken by the Brit- 
ish in 1803. Pop. 125,202. 

am, (dg'róm,) a handsome city of Austria, c. of 
catia, and the residence of the Ban, near the Save, 
100 m. 8.8.W. of Vienna. Pop. 20,637. 
Agrarian Laws, (a-grá're-an.) [From L. — 
longing to land.} (Roman Hist.) It is probable, says 
Michelet, that under the vague title of A. L., two very 
different propositions have been confounded ; first, that 
of permitting the plebeians to share the sacred terri- 
tory of primitive Rome, to the possession of which all 
the rights of thecity — Second, that of sharing 
equally the lands conquered by the people, and usurped 
by the patricians. An A. L. was first heard of in con- 
nection with a half mythical person, one Spurius Cas- 
sius, 484 в. с. The А. L. brought forward by Tiberius 
Gracchus cost him hia life in 133 B. c. 

Agreement, («-gré’ment.) (Fr. agrément.] (Law.) The 
consent of two or more persons to anything done or to 
be done; a contract. The effect of an A. is to bind the 
parties to the performance of what they have thereby 
undertaken. In case of failure, the common law pro- 
vides a remedy for damages, and equity will in some 
casea compel a specific performance. 

Agriculture, (dg-re-kül'yur. [From L. ager, a field, 
and cultura, cultivation.] The art of cultivating the 
ground for the purpose of obtaining vegetable produce 
therefrom. In its most general meaning it includes 
the whole business of the farmer, which comprehends, 
in addition to raising corn and other crops, the man- 
agement of live-stock. 

Agrigen'tum. (Anc. Geog.) See GIRGENTI. 

Agrimonia, (dg're-mó'ne-a.) (Bot) Tho Agrimony, 
а gen. of hardy herbaceous plants, О. Redacer. A. ew- 
patoria is common in fields in the U. States. Its decoc- 
tion is a mild tonic, alterative, and astringent. 

Agrippa, Marcus VIPBANIUS, (ah-grip'pah,) a Roman 
commander and statesman, B. 63 в. c. He was the 
apium adviser, and friend of Augustus, who owed to 

e skill and wisdom of Agrippa much of his continued 
success, and especially his victory at Actium, which 
gave him the empire of the world. D. 12 в. с. 
Agrippa, Mengnius, а Roman consul, 503 в. с., cele- 
rated for having appeased a commotion among the 
plebeians by relating to them the well-known fable of 
the belly and the members. 

Agrippina, Avausta, (ag-rip-pi/nah,) the daughter of 

ermanicus and Agrippina the elder, married her 
father’s brother, the emperor Claudius, and afterwards 
poisoned him. After a life of almost uninterrupted 
crime and profligacy, she was put to death, a. D. 00, by 
order of the emperor Nero, her son by her first hus- 
band, Domitius. 

Agrostis, (ah-gros‘tis.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, О. 

: асет, in which the flowers are single within the 
glumes. 

Aground, (a-ground'.) (Nau) Said of a ship, when 
any part of her resta on the ground, so as to render her 
immovable. 

Aguas Calientes, (ah-gwarkdl-yain'téz,) a city of 

exico, C. of a State of same name, Lat. 22° N., Lon. 
, 101° 45’ W.; so called from two warm mineral springs in 
ite vicinity. Pop. 22,534. 

Ague, (G'gu.) (A. 8.] (Med.) An intermittent fever, 
which comes on at certain intervals, leaving the person 
in the intermediate periods in apparent health. Ac- 
cording to the different times of the return of the fever- 
ish paroxysm or fit, the ague is denominated quotidian, 
tertian, or quartan. It occurs chiefly in situations where 
there are shallow, stagnant waters. 

uesseau, HENRI ARATRO р”, (da'gah-a0',) a French 
cellor, B. at Limoges, 1668; celebrated for his learn- 
ing, eloquence, and integrity. D. 1751. 

Aguilar de la Frontera. (a-ge'lahr' da-lah-fron-ta’- 

— town of Spain, 22 m. 8.8.Е. of Cordova. Pop. 
8386. 

Ahab, (á'hab,) an idolatrous king of Israel, and the hus- 
band of the wicked Jezebel, reigned from 931 to 909 
B. С., and was slain in a battle against the Syrians. 

Akhasuerus, (a-has-u-é'rus,) a Hebrew name applied in 
the Scriptures to various Persian and Median kings. 
Bee ARTAXERXES. ` 

Abaz, or Aonas, (ã'haz,)a king of Judah, s. his father 
Jotham abt. 741, and D. 725 B. c. He was contemporary 
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with the prophets Isaiah, Hosea, and Michah. He was 
refused burial in tbe sepulchres of his fathers because 
of his iniquities. 

Ahaziah, (a-ha-si'ah,) a king of Israel, son of Ahab, 
reigned from 909 to 907 5. c. — A king of Judah, e. his 
amri eroham, 896 B. C., and was slain one year after 
by Jehu. 

Ahmedabad, (ah-med-a-bad',) a city of British In 
pres, Bombay, p. Gujerat, on the Sabermatty, 120 m. N. 
N.W. of Surat, Lat. 23° 1' N., Lon. 72° 48’ E. Гор. 130,- 
000. It was almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1823. 

Ahmeenugaur (ah-med-nug’gur,) a city of British 
India, pres. Bombay, on the Seena, 64 m. N.E. of Poo- 
nah. Pop. 30,000. 

Anmedpoor, (ah-med-poor’,) a city of British India, 
30 m. S.W. of Bhawlpoor. . 25,000. 

Ahall, (o-h4U'.) (Naut) Said of а ship when all her 
sails are furled, and she lies with her helm lashed oa 
the leeside. 

Aid, (ay'e.) (Zoil. See SLora. 

Aide-de-cam p, (ad'de-kóng.) [Fr., assistant in camp.) 
(Mil) An officer who attends on a general officer in 
field, winter-quarters, &c. 

Aiguille, (ai-gweel’.) [Fr., a needle.] In the Alps, a 
name given to poin rocks. — ( Mining.) Ап instru- 
ment used for piercing a rock, in order to lodge the 
charge of powder for blasting. 

Ailanthus, (d‘lan’tus.) (Bot) А gen. of deciduous 
trees, with pinnate leaves, O. J'anthoxylaceg. The spe- 
cies A. glandulosa, introduced into the U. States from 
China, grows in the open air with us, and its leaves af- 
ford food to Bombyx Cynthia, the silk-worm. 

Ailurums, (a'lu'rüs.) (Zotl) А gen. of carnivora, fam. 
Urside, comprising the Shining Panda, of India, which 
is about the size of the common cat, the fur soft and 
thickly set, and the color above of the most brilliant 
cinnamon-red. 

Ain, (ahng,) a dep. in the E. of France, bordering оа 
Bwitzerland ; C. Bourg ; pop. 311,643. 

Ain’-tab. (Anc. Antochia-ad-Taurum.] А town of 
Asiatic Turkey, on the 8. slope of Mount Taurus, 60 m. 
N.N.E. of Aleppo. Pop. 20,000. 

Air, (dr.) 12. ает.) (Physics and Chem.) See Atmos- 
PHERE. — ( Mus.) Properly, the tune which is adopted 
to the words of a song; and, by extension, the song it- 
self is called an air. In operas, the name of air is given 
to all measured music, to distinguish it from the recita, 
tive; and, generally, to every piece of music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, which has its beginning and end. 

Air-bladder. (Comp. Anat.) An organ situated in 
the abdomen of most osseous fishes, which, by altering 
its dimensions, and the quantity or density of ita con- 
tents, regulates their relative positions to the surface of 
the water, and is supposed to represent the rudimental 
condition of the lungs in the higher vertebrates. 

Air-cells. (Comp. Anat) Membranous receptacles, 
comm йлы with the lungs, occupying the inter- 

of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, extending 
round the principal joints, penetrating the substance 
of the bones, insinuating themselves between the skin 
and subjacent muscles, and entering the quills. The 
whole body being thus permeated by air, iia specific 
gravity is diminisbed, and the organs of respiration are 
extended; an arrangement admirably calculated to 
adapt birds for flight. —(Bot) Cavities containing air, 
which in aquatic plants are large, and serve to float 
them. Я 

Airdrie, (air'dree,) а town of Scotland, in Lanark- 
shire, 11 m. E. of Glasgow. Pop. 12,922. 

Air-engine, (-in'jin.) (Engin.) A machine somewhat 
analogous to the steam-engine, in which heated air is 
the motive power, united by the vapor of water. The 
advantages of such & machine would be, freedom from 
the danger of explosion, absence of a boiler and the ne- 
ceasity for water, and а more economical expenditure 
of heat. But,in practice, it is complicated, and has not 
been found to answer, particularly on & large scale. 

Air'-gun, an instrument for projecting bullets or other 
missiles, the moving power being the elastic force of 
condensed air, some of which is liberated at each dis- 
charge of the trigger. 

Air-plant. (Bot) A name given to plants of any 
kind which grow without their roots penetrating the 
earth, all the materials required for their growth being 
derived from the atmosphere. The Orchidaceae of warm 
climates are examples. 

Air-pump. (Phy) A pneumatic machine for re- 
moving the air from a vessel. Its operation depends om 
the elasticity of the air: for, by working the pump, the 
air in the receiver (E, Fig. 14) will expand itself; b 
which means part of it will be forcod by the opening 
into the cylinders P P, from which ít escapes into the at- 
mosphere by means of properly constructed valves. By 
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thue continuing to work the pump, the air in the re- 
ceiver will be gradually exhausted; but can never be 
wholly drawn out, so as to leave a perfect vacuum 
within the vessel; for it must be considered, that the 
air which is ex- 
hansted, is only 
pushed out by the 
spring of that 
which remains be- 
hind. In practice 
the machine will 
cease to act when 
the air is so rare- 
fied as to be unable 
by its elasticity to 
open the valves; 
though they are of 
extreme lightness, 
being generally 
formed of oiled 
silk. — (Seam - e n- 
) A pump 
worked by the en- 
gine for removing * 
the air disen 1 from the cold water in the condenser, 
and the water thus collects at the bottom of that vessel. 
Air Ships. problem of aerial navigation has of 
recent years been attacked from a new standpoint, 
that of the principle upon which birds soar. In the 
new experiments the balloon is discarded, and the aero- 
lane adopted. This isa broad plane surface, inclin- 
mg upward from the rear forward. It is proposed to 
ve the machine by aid of some light source of power 
through the air, which, impinging against the lower 
surface of the aeroplane, will exert a lifting force on 
the air ship. This principle has been employed by 
various inventors with some degree of success, though 
the ultimate result is still in doubt. 
Air'-threads. (Vit. Hist.) See GOSSAMER. 
Air'-vessels. (Comp. Anat.) In insects, the atmos- 
pheric air is conveyed through all parts of the body, 
for the purposes of respiration, chiefly by means of air- 
vessels or trachea, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, (iseoh-eh-pel.) [Anc. Aquis 
; Ger. Aachen.) A frontier city of Germany, in 
W. Pruasia, 40 m. W.S.W. of Cologne. It is well-built 
and handsome, with a cathedral founded in 796, in 
which were crowned the German emperors down to the 
16th cent. A. was the favorite residence of Charle- 
e; it is celebrated for its mineral baths (temp. 
from 111? to 114?); and has numerous and important 
manufactures. Two celebrated treaties of peace were 
concluded here: (1) between France and Spain, by which 
France secured possession of Flanders, in 1688; and (2) 
in 1748, which terminated the war of succession in Aus- 
tria. А con was held here in 1818. Pop. 74,328. 
accio, ( df'cho,) the C. and a fortifled seaport of 
ica, on its W. coast, in Lat. 41° 54' N., Lon. 8? 44" 
E. Napoleon I. was в. here. Pop. 4,098, 
an, (a'zhan,) a country of Africa, extending along its 
coast from Cape Guardafui to Zanguebar, bet. Lat. 4° 
and 11? N., b. N. by Adel, E. by the Indian Ocean. Prin. 
towns, Brava, Magadoxa, and Melinda. 
ax, (djdks) the name of two Grecian heroes who 
ht in the Trojan war. The one, son of Telumon, 
was king of Salamis, and was distinguished for his 
valor and beauty. Having unsuccessfully contended 
with Ulysses for the armor of Achilles, he became insane 
in co uence, and killed himself. — The other, son of 
Ofleus, king of Locris, was, next to Achilles, the most 
ewift-footed of the Greeks. He perished while return- 





Fig. 14. — AIR-PUMP. 


ing from Troy, through the wrath of Minerva and | 


Neptune, whom he had offended. 


Ajmere, (ahj-meer’,) а city of British India, pres. is 


tana, 220 m. S.W. of Delhi; Lat. 26° 31’ 


gal, p- Raj 
. Lon. 74° 28' E. Pop. 23,000. 





| 


Ajuga, (2j4'90. (Bot.) The Bugles, a gen. of plants, | 
i The Yellow Bugle or Ground-pine, A. ! 


chamexpitys, is found in some parts of the U. States. 
—ú—— (a-shoo-roo-d'kah,) a town of Brazil, prov. 
eraes, 117 m. N. of Rio de Janeiro. 84 6,000. 
Ajutage, (a/jüt-àj.) [From L. adjuto, Y help.) ( Hydraul.) 
A short pipe or siphon placed in a Tw 
the discharge of its fluid contents. 
Ak’bar, sultan of the Moguls, n. 1542, в. to the throne 
tn the 14th year, and in 1560, taking the govt. entirely 
into his own hands, sought to become the head of all 
the Hindoo ples. He thus became involved in a 
course of wars, the result of which was the exten- 
sion of his empire from the narrow limits of the Pun- 
—— the country around Delhi, till it comprehended 
provs. A.,after a long and distin 
Which he had gov wisely and well, р. in 1605. 


to facilitate 


ished reign, duri i. 


A ksoo, or Aksu, 


Alais, (ah-la’,) a town of France, dep. 
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Akerman, (ah'kur-man,) (anc. Tyrus,] a fortified town 


of European Russia, prov. of Beesarabia, on the Dnies- 
ter, opposite Ovidiopol, 70 m. 8.W. of Odessa ; Lat. 46° 
11^ 51" N., Lon. 309 21’ 52" Е. Here was concluded, 1828, 
the treaty which exempted the Danubian provs. from 
all but a nominal dependence on Turkey. Pop. 26,000. 


Akiska, (a-kis'kah,) or AKHALZIKH, a town of Asiatic 


Russia, in Georgia, 115 m. W. of Tiflis; Lat. 310 45' N. 
Lon.439 1/ E. Pop. 15,000. 


AK'ron, a town of Ohio, C. of Summit co. Manuf. Ag- 


ricultural implements. 


AK-shehr, (dk-sha'her,) a town of Asiatic Turkey, im 


Karamania; Lat. 38° 13' N., Lon. 31°30’ Е. Pop. 5,000. 
Here Bajazet was confined by Timour, and died. 
(ahk-soo’,) a town of Chinese Tur- 


kistan; Lat. 419 7^ N., Lon. 799 E. Pop. 100,000. 


Al, an Arabic particle corresponding with the English 


the; as Alcoran, the book (Koran). 

Ala, (dl'ah,) pl. Aus. [L., a wing.) (Arch.) The lateral 
buildings, subordinate to the centre or principal ones. 
— In Grecian arch., the colonnade surrounding the cella 
of a temple.. Bot.) The side petals of a papilionaceous 
flower. 

Alabama, (dl-d-bdh'mdh,) one of the Southern States 
of the U. States of America, b. N. by Tennessee, E. by 
Georgia, 8. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, W. by 
Mississippi; Lat. bet. 30° 10’ and 35° N., Lon. bet. 859 
and 88° 30’ W.; area, 50,722 sq. m., or 32,462,080 acres ; 
coast-line, about 60 miles. The country is rugged an 
broken, especially in the centre, with many picturesque 
views and wild romantic gorges. The Alleghany moun- 
tains terminate in the N.E. into low hills, and the ground 
gradually slopes to within 60 m. of the Gulf, where it 
becomes level. .4. is watered by 3 large rivers — the 
Tennessee, the Tombigbee, and the A., which last river, 
giving its name to the State, flows out of Georgia in a 
S.W. direction, is abt. 600 m. long, may be ascended in 
steamboats to Wetumpka (on the Coosa branch) 460 m. 
from the Gulf, and is called the Mobile after its union 
with the Tombigbee, and discharges its waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico through Mobile Bay, which stretches N. 
for about 30 m. The climate of A. is almost tropical, 
reaching to within 7? of the torrid zone, and its pro- 
ductions are allied to those of the tropics. The low- 
lands are unhealthy, but the hilly regions are salu. 
brious. The soil is exuberantly fertile in many places. 
Cotton is still the great staple product, but A. produces 
also large quantities of Indian-corn, oats, sweet-pota- 
toes, wheat, rye, sugar, &c. 4. has 13,357,535 acres of 
wild land; 12,718,825 acres in farms, but unimproved ; 
and only 6,385,720 acres improved in farms. e cen- 
tral part of the State is underlaid by vast beds of iron- 
ore, alternating with rich coal measures of great extent. 
Lead, manganese, ochres, marble, gold, &c., are found ; 
and the statuary ite is one of the best in the U. 
States. The manufactures in this State are of much 
importance, and its commerce is very extensive, There 
are in A. 17 colleges, 1,903 public schools, and 395 libra- 
ries, "The Baptists and the Methodists are the two pre- 
ponderant religious sects. The principal public ineti- 
tutions are the State University at Tuscaloosa, the State 
penitentiary at Wetumpka, and the Blind Asylum at 
‘Talladega. A. has (1892) 3,596 m. of railroad completed. 
The government of A. resembles that of the other States 
in its general features. The prin. towns are Mobile, the 
chief centre of commerce ; Montgomery, the seat of gov- 
ernment; Selma, Marion, Tuscaloosa, Talladega, Hunte- 
ville, Florence, Wetumpka, Greenville, Jacksonville, and 
West Point. .4. was first known to Euro by the 
exploring expedition of De Soto, 1541. "The first settle- 
ment was made by the French under Bienville, 1702. 
A. fell into the hands of the English in 1763. At first 
incorporated with Georgia, afterwards, 1802, with Mis- 
sissippi, it became an independent State in 1809. A. 
seceded on January 11, 1861; adopted a new constitution 
in 1867 ; (revised in 1875 ;) and readmitted to representa- 
tion in Congress. 


Alabaster, (dl’a-bds'ter.) (Min.) The name given to 


the finest varieties of massive granular Gypsum, or sul- 
phate of lime, forming a soft, imperfectly transparent 
marble; used for ornaments in houses, and by statuaríes. 
It is found in Germany, France, Italy, &c. 


Alacrane Islands, (al-ch-kran’,) a group in the 


Gulf of Mexico, abt. 70 m. N. of Yucatan, on a reef 15 
m. in length N. and 8., by 12 m. in breadth. 


Alagonms, (ah-lah-go'ds,) a town of Brazil, C. of & p. of 


same name; Lat. 9° 8., Lon. 359 50 W. It is ritu- 
ated in a fertile district, producing large quantities of 
sugar and tobacco. Pop. 12,000. 

Gard, on the Gar- 


don, at the foot of the Cevennes, 25 m. N.W. of Nimes, 
Pop. 19,076. 
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Alamance, (ahl'a-mans,) a N. co. іп N. Carolina; area, | Alban’s, aed dro aer s borough of England, Hert- 


500 sq. m. ; C. Graham. 

Alameda, (ah-la-má'dah,) a co. of California, forming 
the E. shore of San Francisco Вау; area, 800 sq. m. ; C. 
San Leandro. The A. warm springs, near San Jose, are 
much resorted to. 

Alamos, (Los,) (loce al'lah-moce,) a town of Mexico, 

. Sonora, 140 m. N.W. of Sinaloa. Pop. 10,000. 

Aland Islands, (ah'land,) an archipelago of abt. 80 
inhabited islands, belonging to Russia, prov. Abo, in 
the Gulf of Bothnia af its entrance, between Lat. 59° 
55’ and 60° 32’ N., and Lon. 19? and 21° E. Pop. 15,000. 
The chief island, which gives its name to the group, has 
an area of 28 sq. m. On its W. side was the fortress 
of Bomarsund, taken and destroyed by the French and 
English fleets, Aug. 16, 1854. . 

Alangiacee, (ah-lanje-a'se-é.) (Bot. An О. of large 
trees or shrubs, alliance Myrtales, chiefly distinguished 
by their long strap-shaped pran: 

Alani, (a-lī'ni.) (His.) The name of several Asiatic 
tribes who, at the decline of th» Roman empire, settled 
in the countries N. of the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 
A part of them was conquered by the Huns, A. D. 375; 
and the rest, after invading France and Spain, were sub- 
pe by the Visigoths in abt. 407. 

ric Í., (dl'ah-rik,) a famous king of the Visigoths, 
B. abt. 350 a.D. He invaded the Eastern empire, 395, 
but was checked by Stilicho, and made a treaty of peace 
with the emperor Arcadius, who gave him the rank of 
neral. In 402, he invaded Italy, and was defeated by 
tilicho at Pollentia. After the death of Stilicho, A. 
renewed the invasion of Italy, 408; captured Rome in 
410, and delivered it to Wo for six days. D. the same 
ear. — ALARIC IL, s. his father Euric, 484, and was 
lled in battle by Clovis, king of the Franks, 507. His 
reign was distinguished by the formation of the body of 
laws known as the Breviarium Alaricianum. 
Ala-Shehr, (ah-lah-shá'er.) [me Exalted City; anc. 
i о 


Philadelphia.) A walled cit Asia Minor, in Anatolia, 
at the N.E. foot of Mount Tmolus, 83 m. E. of Smyrna. 
Pop. 15,000. 


Alaska, (d-ldskah,) an immense territory of the U. 
States, extending from Lat. 54° 40’ N. up to the Glacial 
Ocean, and between 131° and 172° Lon. W., including 
the greatest part of the Aleutian Islands, formerly 
known as Russian America, and sold in 1868, by Russia 
to the U. States, for $7,500,000. The commercial value 
of that cold country consists in its fisheries, furs, tim- 
ber and minerais, there having been important gold 
fields developed. Sitka is the territorial capital of the 
country. The population at the last census was 21,- 
929, of which 4,419 were whites, and 13,735 natives. The 
country is traversed by the Yukon River, which late 
discovery has proved to be one of the great rivers of 
the world. It is about 2,000 m. long, and swarms with 
salmon in its lower course. The question of the 
boundary line between Alaska and Canada has been a 


sub of dispute, and is in process of settlement. 
Ala- agh, (ah ,) a mountain-chain of Turkey 
in Asia, between Lat. 39° and 40° N., and Lon. 39° and 


44° E. It extends W. from Mount Ararat, separating 
the two heads of the Euphrates. 

Alate, (a-làt.) (Bot.) Winged, i. e., furnished with any 
broad and thin adherent appendage, as the stem of the 
common Thistle. 

Alatri, (ah-lah’tree,) a town of Central Italy, 6 m. N. of 
Frosinone; pop. 11,370. 

.Alauda, —— Ux (ZoóL) The LARK, q. v. 

Alausa, (ah-lau'sah.) (ZoóL) A gen. of malacoptery- 
сзи fishes, fam. Clupeidz, distinguished from the 

errings by a deep notch in the middle of the upper 
jaw, and by the roof of the mouth and the tongue, which 
are destitute of teeth. It contains the Shad, Alewife, 
Menhaden, and allied species. The American Shad, A. 
praris, is about 30 inches qui 

Alb, ог ALBE, (dib.) |L. albus, white.] (Eccl) А vest- 
ment of white linen, hanging down to the feet, worn by 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 

.Alba, or Alva, (di'bah, FERDINAND ALVAREZ DE TO- 
LEDO, DUKE oF, one of the greatest generals of his age, 
B. 1508. After a brilliant military career, he was ap- 
рое in 1567, by Philip II., governor of the Nether- 

ds, where his rule was characterized by the merciless 
rigor with which he carried out his master's policy. A 
revolt was accordingly provoked, which only ended, 
after 40 years of war, in the independence of the United 
Provinces. It is said that in 60 years of warfare, А. was 
never beaten nor surprised. D. at Lisbon, 1582. 

Alba Longa, (dl'bah long'ga.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of 
Latium, was destroyed by Tullus Hostilius, and its in- 
habitants removed to Rome. 

Albacete, (dl'báh-tha'ta,) a town of Spain, in Murcia, 
13? m. 8.E. of Madrid. . 14,000. 


ford co., 20 m. N.N.W. of London. It possesses a cele- 
brated abbey founded in 796, in honor of St. Alban, the 
first Christian martyr in Britain. Here, May 22, 1455, 
Richard, Duke of York, obtained a victory over Henry 
VI. Here also, Feb. 2, 1461, Margaret of Anjou defeated 
the army of Warwick. 

Albania, (dl-bó'ne-a,) an extensive p. of European Tur- 
key, situate (includin Montenegro) between Lat. 39° 
and 43? N., and Lon. Too and 21° 3]/ E. ; has N. Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, E. Roumelia, 8. Greece, and W. the 
Adriatic. Area, 13,800 sq. m. It is for the most part 
mountainous, but it has many fertile plains. The AI- 
banians, or Arnauts, mostly profess to bé Christians of 
the Roman or Greek churches, but many are Moham- 
medans, and all are in a very rude condition. A. wag 
taken by the Turks in 1467, but in the greater part of 
the country their power is now more nominal than real. 
C. Janina. Pop. 1,300,000. 

Albano, (dl-bih'no,) a lake and mountain of Italy, 13 
m. 8.E. of Rome. ere is Castel Gandolfo, the summer 
residence of the Pope. There are many historical mon- 
uments in the vicinity. 

Albany, (di'ba-me,) а N.E. co. of New York; area, 483 
вд. m. ; p. (1880) 155,045.— ALBANT, the C. of the preced- 
ing co., and the legislative C. of the State, is a fine city, 
situate on the W. bank of the Hudson River, 141 m. N. 
of New York; Lat. 42? 39’ 49" N., Lon. 739 44' 33” W. 
The most remarkable of its public buildings is the new 
Capitol, an elaborate stone structure with a magnifi- 
cent dome. A. is celebrated for its educational and 
literary institutions, the principal of which are: the 
University; the Dudley Observatory ; the Institute for 
the Collecting and Diffusing of Scientific Information ; 
the State Library, numbering 100,000 vols., &c. A. has 
extensive manufs. of iron, hollow-ware, malt, piano- 
fortes, leather, coaches, &c.; its Jumber*trade is immense; 
it is the centre of a large trade in lumber, flour, corn, 
barley, and wool. 

Albany, a river of British N. America, connecting, 
through other lakes, with Lake Winnipeg. It enters 
James's Bay near Fort Albany. 

Albatross, (ai/'ba-tró.) (Уо) The Man-of-War Bird, 
forming the 
genus Di 
dia, family 

ridæ 


O. Natatores. 
There are 
several spe- 
cies, distin- 
guished by а 
strong, hard, 
and thick 
beak, with a 
curve at the 
end, webbed 
feet, and very 
long wings. 
They feed on 
fish, and are 
very voracious. The Wandering A. (D. exulans) of the 
Pacific, is the largest known sea-bird; its plumage is 
white with black bands. 

Albay, (di'bi,) a town of the island of Luzon, Phil 
pines, is situate in a fertile neighborhood, but is sa 
ject to uent volcanic eruptions. Pop. 13,115. 

Albemarle, ( ,) a co. of Virginia, situate in 
the E. central part of the State; area, 700 sq. m.; C. 
Charlottesville. 

Albemarle’ Sound, on the coast of N. Carolina, is 
60 m. long, and from 4 to 25 m. wide. It communicates 
with Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic Ocean by several 
narrow inlets, and with Chesapeake Bay by a canal cut 
through the Dismal Swamp. 

Alberoni, Givo, (dl-bd-ro’ne,) cardinal and prime 
minister of Spain, was в. in Parma, 1664, ke benne 
himself with Philip V. of Spain. A. reached the height o 
political power, and immediately entered upon schemes 
for the aggrandizement of that country. An alliance of 
France and England against him eventually discon- 
certing his projects, led to his downfall and exile. D. 
at Rome, 1752. 

Albert E.. (dl'burt,) [Ger. Albrecht,] Duke of Austria, 
son of Rudolph of Hapsburg, B. 1248, was elected em- 
peror of Germany in 1298. The pp. events of his reign 
were a series of wars with the Netherlands, Hungary, 
and Bohemia, and oppressive measures in his govt. of 
Switzerland, which led to the revolutionary formation 
of the Swiss Confederation. Assassinated, 1308. — Ar- 
BERT II., son of Albert IV., в. 1397, s. his father, 1404, 
and was elected emperor, 1438. D. 1439. 

Albert, FRIEDRICH RUDOLPH, ARCHDUKE, an Austrian 
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noe and general, son of the Archduke Charles, в. | Alcantara, (dl-kan-tãh'rah,) a small fortified town of 


817. He defeated the Italians at Custozza, July 1, 
1860, and afterwards succeeded Marshal Benedek as 
commander-in-chief. 

Alber'tus Mag’ nus, an eminent scholastic philoso- 
pher and theologian, B. abt. 1205. Having acquired 

t renown as teacher of philosophy at Cologne, he 
was called to teach in the university of Paris. A. was 
esteemed the most learned man of his age, not without 
being suspected of dabbling in magic and occult arts. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was one of his pupils. D. at Co- 
logne, 1280. 

Albigenses, (di'be-j2n'sf«.) [From Alby, a French city.] 
(Eccl. eed. A designation common to several sects 
who agreed in opposing the dominion of the Roman 
hierarchy, and endeavored to restore the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. They endured the severest 
persecution, and after the middle of the 13th cent., the 
name of A. altogether disap ; but fugitives of 
their party formed, in the mountains of Piedmont and 
in Lombardy, what is called the French Church, which 
continues still to flourish. 

Albino, (a-bi'no) [From L. albus, white.] ( Physiol.) 
A term applied to persons having preternatural white- 
ness of the skin and hair, with a peculiar redness of 
the pupil of the eye, which is so weak as to be of little 
use in broad daylight, albinos being only capable of 
seeing distinctly in the twilight or by moonlight. 
Though albinos exhibit not а single mark of any dis- 
ease whatever, their characteristics are now said to be 
owing to & morbid state of the rete mucosum, which 
may attack men in every climate, and to which even 
certain animals are subject. 

Albion, (di'be-on.) [Gaelic, alb, white, inn, island.] The 
oldest name by which the island of Great Britain was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. 

Albion, а town of New York, C. of Orleans co., abt. 40 
m. N.E. of Buffalo. 
Albireo, (d/buro.) [Ar.] (Astron. А beautiful 

double star in the head of Cygnus. 

Albite, (аы) [L. albus, white.) (Min.) Soda feld- 
m а silicate of alumina and soda. 

Alboni, MARIETTA, (aul-bd’ne,) an Italian singer, B. 
at Cesena, 1824, was a pupil of Rossini, made her début 
at Milan, 1841, and in Paris and London, 1847. She 
married the Marquis de Pepoli, and visited the U. States 
in 1852. Her voice is a contralto of the sweetest and 
most sonorous quality. 

Albret, JEANNE D', агита quen of Navarre, в. 
1528. She married Antoine de Bourbon, 1548; gave 
birth, 1553, to а son who was afterwards Henri IV. of 
France; в. her father, 1562; р. 1572. 

Albuera, (dl/bwd’rah,) a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dura, 13 m. S.E. of 02, celebrated for the t 
conflict which took place here between the French 
under Marshal Soult, and the allied British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Lord Beresford, 1811. 

Albumen, (a-bü'men. [L. white of egg.) (Chem. 
and Bot) A substance occurring largely in the animal 
kingdom, and to a less extent in the vegetable king- 
dom. Its chief sources are white of egg, and the serum 
of blood. It is a white or transparent viscous fluid, 
without taste or smell; sp. gr. 1°26. It dissolves in 
water containing an alkaline salt, and when this solu- 
tion is heated to 140°, the A. passes into the insoluble 
form, and is precipitated as a white mass. The A. ex- 
tracted from vegetable bodies, appears to be identical 
with animal A. It occurs principally in the seed, con- 
stitutes the flour of corn, &c., and is never deleterious, 
oer poisonous a plant may be. Form. С, Нуз№ в 


Albuquerque, ALronso р’, (dl-boo-kair’ka,) Portu- 
guese viceroy of the Indies, B. 1452, made his first ex- 
pedition to the East in 1503, and in 1508 became gov- 
ernor of the Indies. After a just and humane rule, he 
р. at Goa, 1515. 

Alburnum, (al-bur’num.) [L.] (Bot.) The soft white 
substance between the inner bark and the wood of ex- 
ogenous trees. In America it is more usually known 


as sap wood. 

Alby, (ыра city of France, С. of dept. Tarn, on the 
Tarn, 41 m. N.E. of Toulouse. In its vicinity is the most 
important steel manufacture in France. Pop. 25,493. 

Alcaide, or Alcalde, (dl-kdd’, dl-kàl'da.) (Sp., from 
Ar. kadí, judge; Ро. aleayde.] A Spanish or Portuguese 
magistrate, or officer of justice, answering nearly to our 

ustice of the е. 

enia de Henares, (dl-kah'lah da ain-air'ez,) a town 
of Spain, in New Castile, 17 m. E.N.E. of Madrid; pop. 
5,000. Here Cervantes was born. Here also was printed 
the celebrated polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes. 

Alcamo, (d-kah/mo,) a town of Sicily, 24 m. W.8.W. 
of Palermo. ‚19,5 
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Spain, in Estremadura, which gave its name to а mili- 
tary order founded in 1215, and now abolished. 
Aleanta’ra, а seaport-town of Brazil, p. Maranhão, 25 
m. N.W. of San Luis de Maranhão. Pop. 10,000. 
Alcedinida, (dl-se-din’i-de.) (Zovl.) The Kingfishers, 
a fam. of insesso- 
rial birds, charac- 
terized by a long, 
straight, angular 
and pointed beak ; 
the tongue and 
tail very short. 
The Belted King- 
fisher, Ceryle alcyon 
of Ne America, 13 
inches long, the 
head with a long 
crest, the color 
above blue, white 
beneath, is a fa- 
miliar example of 
the fam. It frequents the neighborhood of streams, 
and subsists on small fish, water-beetles, and leeches. 
Alchemy, or ALcHYMY, (dl'keme.) [Ar. al-kimfa.] 
The obsolete branch of chemistry which for its ob- 
ect the transmutation of metals into gold; and the 
nding of the elixir vitz, or universal remedy. Thou 
designing men have often used А. as a means of de- 
frauding the credulous of their money, many have la- 
bored in the fruitless search with indefatigable patience 
and purity of heart; and various discoveries of real 
value to science have been the accidental results of their 


labors. 

Alcibiades, (dl-se-bi'a-déz,) a celebrated Athenian gen- 
eral and statesman, в. 450 в. с., was one of the hand- 
somest, richest, and most accomplished men of his 
time. He early became the favorite pupil and com- 
panion of Socrates. In the Peloponnesian war, he was 
given a command in an expedition against Syracuse, 
but was ordered home on a charge of sacrilege com- 
mitted against the Hermoe, or half-statues of Mercury, 
in Athens; fearful, however, of the consequences, he 
withdrew to Sparta, and incited the Lacedemonians to 
declare war against Athens. Obtaining his 
through the influence of the king of Persia, he com- 
manded with success against the Тока апі 
compelled them to sue for peace. The defeat of the 
Athenian fleet, by Lysander, which took place in his 
absence, was unjustly attributed to A., and he was de- 

rived of his command. Killed in Phrygia, B. с. 404. 

Alcidse, (di'se-de.) (Zotl.) The Auk * старина 
swimming birds which have the bill compressed 
pointed, hind toe usually wanting, wings very short, 
and the legs placed far back. 
The Great Auk (Alca impen- 
nis) has become extremely 
rare, and perhaps it may be 
extinct. e wings are 80 
short that the bird cannot 
fly, but they are of great 
service in diving for flsh. 
The Razor-billed Auk (Alca 
torda) belongs to the Arctic 
regions. The Little Auk, 
Sea-dove, or Dovekie ( Mer- 
pe alle), is only 714 inches 
ong, and frequenta the N. 
Atlantic. The gen. Apteno- 
dytes comprises the Pen- 
guins of the cold regions of 
the Southern hemisphere. 
They have the wings very 
small are incapable of 
fight, and gc on shore only 
= y — eggs. The стар m i T 

engu 3^4: penne ig. в аз мере, 
slate-color e, and white below, with а 1 lack 
patch in front, surrounded by a yellow band. са. 
Mormon comprises the Puffins, which have the bill 
short, compressed, very high, and the sides obliqualy 
grooved. The genus Uria comprises the Guillemots, 
which have the bill rather long, straight and pointed, 
wings short, and claws curved. 

Alcides, (al-si'd?s.) ДА) А name of Hercules, either 
from his strength (alke), or after his great- er, 
Alcmus. 

AVeira, (anc. Setabioula,) an old walled town of Spain, 
prov. and 25 m. 8.W. of Valencia, on an island in the 
Xucar. Pop. 13,000. 

Alcohol, (G'ko-hól.) [Ar. alkoM.] (Chem.) By this 
name, when standing alone, is usually understood a 
highly rectifled spirit, the product of vinous fermenta- 





Fig. 16. — BELTED KINGFISHNER. 
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tion. It is extremely light and inflammabl., rs color- 
less and transparent, appearing to the eye as pure water, 
and boils at 17:419. To the palate it is exceedingly hot 
and burning, but without any particular taste. In the 
édilut^d state, A. is sometimes called Spirits of Wine. It 
ip difficult to render anhydrous; distillation alone will 
mot produce an A. containing les than 9 per cent. of 
water, and this remaining quantity must be removed 
by adding something which unites w.:h the water chem- 
ideally, such as quick-lime. It has never been frozen. 


009, and contains 49!4 of real A. Absolute A. has a sp. 
. of 0:7939 at 60? ; vapor density, 1:612; Form. CaH60. 

Aleoy, (di-ko'e,) a town of Spain, 24 m. №. of Alicante. 
It is a place of considerable commercial activity. Pop. 
27,000. 

Aleyone, (aLsi'o-nz.) [Cr.] (Amron.) The br&htest 
of the star group called the Pleiades, 

Aleyonidse, (ii-si-on'i-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of polyps 
eontaining those in which the polyps are united, forming 
lobed or arborescent clusters of fleshy or coriaceous 
texture, filled with calcareous particles. The gen. 
Alcyonium, type of the fam., is represented in N. Amer- 
fea by A. curacum, which is of delicato flesh-color, and 
is found attached to shells and stones in from 8 to 20 
fathoms of water. 

Aldan Mountains, a range in N.E. Asia, extending 
from the great Altai chain to Behring's Strait. 

Aldebaran, (a.-d2b'a-ran.) r (Astron.) A red 
ster vulgarly called the Bull's Eye, being the chief star 
ef the constel. Taurus. 

Aldehyde, (di'de-hid.) (Chem.) A liquid obtained by 
the removal of two atoms of hydrogen from alcohol, 
whence its name, alcohol dehydrogenatus. It is a thin, 
transparent, colorless liquid, of a strong, suffocating 
edor. It boils at 65:59, and forms numerous compounds. 
Form. C,H,0,. 

Alderamin, (al-dér’a-min.) [Ar.] The star a of the 
constel. Cepheus. 

Alder, (aul'der. (Bot) See ALxUS. 

Alderman, (aul'der-man.) ( A.S. ealderman, older man.) 
A municipal officer in a city or borough. 

Alderney, (au'der'»e) or AvRIGNY, an island in the 
Bnglish Channel, off the coast of Normandy, belonging 
to Great Britain, 10 m. W. of Cape La Hogue; circum- 
ference abt. 8 m. It is celebrated for its breed of milk- 

cows, naturalized in the U. States. 

Aldine Editions, (al'din e-dIsh'uns.) (Bibliog) The 
name given to those productions of the Greek and 
Roman classica which were printed at Venice by the 
family of Aldus Manutius about the end of the 15th 
and beginning of the 17th century. They are highly 
— by bibliopolists on account of their beauty and 
rarity. 

Ale, (il) [From A.8. wlan, to inflame.] A fermented 
Mquor, obtained from an infusion of malt and hops. 
Pale ale is brewed from slightly dried malt, and brown 
from malt highly dried. 

A-lee, (0-14.) (Nuut.) The helm of a ship is said to be 
a-lee when the wind, crossing the line of her course, 
brings to bear such a pressure upon the masts and sails 
as to cause her to incline to one side, which is hence 
called the leeside. 

Alemanni, (G-e-man/ne.) (His) In the 2d cent. of 
the Christian era, certain German tribes formed a con- 
federacy against the Romans, and styled themselves 
Alemanni, or all men, to mark the diversity of their or- 
M. After their defeat by Clovis, king of the Franks, 
the confederacy was broken up, and the tribes which 
had composed it were dispersed over different countries. 
In France, and other European countries, Germany is 
still called Allemagne, and the Germans Allemands. 


Alembert, Jeax LrRoND р’, (dah-long'bair,) а French 
geometer and philosopher, 5. in Paris, 1717, was the il- 
legitimate son of Madame de Tencin, an authoress, was 
found exposed in the street, and was placed by the po- 
lice in the care of a glazier's wife, bv whom he was 
brought up. He was educated in the College Mazarin, 
studied mathematics, and wrote at the age of 22 a “ Me- 
moir on the Integral Calculus," which caused him to be 
elected to the Academy of Sclences in 1741. He pub- 
lished afterwards several treatises on mechanics, which 
m him in the first rank among geometers. In 1752, 

refused the presidency of the Royal Academy of Ber- 
lin, offered to him by Frederic II., and declined in 1762 
the invitation from Cetharine II. of Russia to come to 
her court and direct the education of herson. D'A. was 
elected to the French Academy in 1754. He was for 
many years a friend of Voltaire, and for a time joint 
editor with Diderot of the great “ Encyclopedie.” D'A. 
was certainly a sceptic, i. e. a “doubter,” or “inquirer,” 
but his works contain no expressions offensive to reli- 
gion. D.1783. His principal works are: Researches on 
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various Important Paints of the System of the Universe; Ele 
ments of Philosophy; and Eloges of the Members of the 
French Academy who died between 1700 and 1772. 

мес, (a-em/bik.) (Chem.) An obsolete form of 
still. 

Alemtejo, or ALENTEJO, (ah-laing-ta'zho,) a p. of Partt 
gal, b. N. by Beira, 8. by Algarve, E. by Spain, and W. 
by the Atlantic and Estremadura; area, 10,224 ва. m.; 
C. Evora. Pop. 329,277. 


| Alençon, (ch-lony’sung,) a fine city of France, de 
The proof-spirit of commerce has a вр. gr. of 09198 at | 


Orne, on the Sarthe, 105 m. W.S.W. of Paris. The cel- 
ebrated lace called point d'Alençon is still made there. 


Pop. 14,760. 
Aleppo, (a-lép'po,) or HALEB-rz8-SHABBA. [Anc. Chaly- 
bon and Berwa.| A city of Turkey in Asia, C. of a pa- 


shalic in the N. of Syria, and one of the principal em- 
poriums of the Ottoman empire, on the Koeik (anc. 
Chalus), 70 m. E. of the Mediterranean; Lat. 369 11'М№., 
Lon. 379 1( E. In ancient times the city rose to im- 
portance on the destruction of Palmyra, and became 
the great emporium of trade between Europe and the 
East. Гор. 100,000. 

Alessandria, (dl-?»sdn'dre-ah,) a strongly fortified 
city of N. Italy, in Piedmont, on the Tanaro, 46 m. 
Е.8.Е. of Turin. Two miles S.E. of the city is the little 
village of Marengo, which gave its namo to the battle 
fought on June 14, 1800, in which the Austrians were 
utterly defeated by the French under Napoleon]. Pop. 
66,545. 

Aletria, (al-etria.) (Bot.) A gen. of hardy, herbaceous, 
perennial plants, O. Hemodorucer. The American вре. 
cies, A. furtnoea, the Star-grass, is the most intense of 
bitters known. 

Aleutian Islands, (ah-lu/she-on,) a group in the N. 
Pacific, belonging partly to the U. States and partly 
to Russia, extending between Kamtschatka and Alaska, 
from Lat. 520 to 58° N., and Lon. 1650 to 1959 E. They 
are rocky and volcanic, and vegetation is scanty. Pop. 
abt. 10,000. 

Alexander IIi., (dl-eks-an'der,) surnamed the GREAT, 
son of Philip II., king of Macedon, в. 356 в. с. After 
being educated by Lysimachus and Aristotle, 4. в. to 
the throne in his twentieth year. The chief events of 
his memorable reign were: the conquest of Thrace ; the 
suppression of the revolt of Thebes and the consequent 
destruction of that city; the invasion and conquest of 
Persia, followed by the subjugation of Phoenicia and 
Tyre; the conquest of Egypt, in which country A. 
founded the city of Alexandria; the second war against 
Persia, and utter defeat of Darius; the expeditions into 
Bactria and across the Indus. D. at Babylon, в. c. 328. 
A. owed much to fortune, but his military talents can- 
not be questioned. His character was made up of both 
very great and very bad qualities. Ilis generosity and 
magnanimity are exemplified in his treatment of the 
family of Darius, and his conduct towards Porus; many 
of his views of public polity were liberal and enlight- 
ened; and though, after the conquest of Persia, he be- 
came во elated as to be pleased with the fulsome ascrip- 
tion of divinity, on other occasions he expreased his 
abhorrence of adulation and flattery. But he drank to 
a shameful excess, committed many odious cruelties, 
and in a fit of rage he slew his friend and foster-brother, 
Clitus. Pope, in his ** Temple of Fame," has admirably 
depicted him. 

‘The youth who a)! things but himself subiue A" 

Alexan'der J., surnamed Baras, king of Syria, pre- 
tended to be the ron of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
reigned from 150 to 145 p. c. He was defeated by Deme- 
trius Nicator, the lawful heir, and fled into Arabia, 
where he was killed. — А. II., surnamed ZABINA, the 
Slave, & usurper of the throne of Syria, who reigned 
from 128 to 122 n. с. and was slain. 

Alexan'der I., king of Judea, son of Johannes Hyr- 
canus, в. his brother Aristobulus, 105; and D. 86 в. c. — 
A. II. son of Aristobulus IJ., raised an army in 57 B.C., 
and entered Judea, then occupicd by the Romans, and 
made himself master of the country; but he was de- 
feated by Gabinius in 56, and was put to death by Q. M. 
Sciplo, B. c. 49. 

Alexan'der. Emperor of Constantinople, son of Basi- 
lius, p. abt. 870 4. D., succeeded his brother Leo the Phi- 
losopher, 911; р. 912. 

Alexan'der I., Pope, 8. Evaristus, 109; v. a martyr, 
119. — A. II., в. Nicholas II., 1061, carried the papal pre- 
rogatives to a high degree of power, and Ð 1073. — А. 
IIl. (Bandineli,) s. Adrian IV., 1159, and was distin- 
guished by his learning and great ability; p.1181.—A.IV- 
в. Innocent IV., 1254; р. 1261. — A. V., s. Gregory XII., 
1409; р. 1410. — A. VI., ( Roderigo Borgia,) в.а Spaniard, 
was created cardinal in 1455, and in 1492 obtained by 
bribery his election to the papal chair, as successor to 
Innocent VIII. By Кова Vanozza, a Roman lady, 4. 
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was father of the too celebrated Lucrezía, and the infa- 
mous Cacar Borgia. After a career marked by perfidy, 
crime, and dissolute excesses, A. died, not without sus- 
picion of poison, 1503. — A. VIL, (Fubio Chigi,) e. 1n- 
nocent X., 1655, and published in 1656 the famous bull 

inst the Jausenists; D. 1667. — A. V11I., (Cardinal 
оті, s. Innocent XI., 1659; р. 1691. 

Alexan'der I., king of Scotland, son of Malcolm Can- 
more, s. his brother Edgar, 1107; р. 11274. — A. Il., B. 
319s, s. his father William the Lion, 1214; D. 1249. — 
4.111., в. 1241, was son and successor of the preceding. 
His long reign was prosperous and peaceful. D. 1286. 

Alexan’der JacrL'Low, king of Poland, в. 1461, was 
а воп of Casimir IV. of Poland, s. his brother John Al- 
bert, 1501; р. 1506. 

Alexan'der, New’sty, Grand-Duke of Russia, в. 1219, 
son of Jaroslav Il., obtained a great victory over the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Teutonic knights, on the 
banks of the Neva, abt. 1241; a. his father, 1245; р. 1264. 
He is venerated as a snint by the Russians, and an order of 
knighthood was founded in his name by Peter the Great. 

N\lexan‘der I., Emperor of Russia, в. 1777, s. his 
father Paul 1., 1501. The chief events of his reign were: 
The convention entered into between Russia, England, 
Austria, and Sweden, against France, followed by the 
disastrous defeats of the Russians by Napoleon I. at 
Austerlitz and Friedland, and the peace of Tilsit; the 
annexation of the Swedish prov. of Finland in 1809; the 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon, and the subsequent en- 
try of the Allies into Paris in 1514. The Congress of 
Vienna recognized А. ан king of Poland, and, jn 1815, 
he published a constitution for the govt. of his new 
kingdom. D.1525.— A. H., (. Vicolaecitch,) B. 1818, was 
the eldest son of Nicholas I. and of Alexandra Feodo- 
rowna, sister of Frederick William IV. of Prussia ; s. his 
father, March 2, 1855, in the midst of the Crimean war 
a;ninst France, England, Turkey, and Sardinia, to 
which, after the fall of Sebastopol, Sept. 1855, the 
treaty of Paris put an end, March, 1856. It was A. 
who emancipated the serfs, March, 1861. Assassinated 
March, 188]. Succeeded by his son, A. III, B. March 
10, 1845. Served aa Infantry General in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877. After the war, was General-in- 
Chief of the forces of St. Petersburg. Succeeded to 
the throne March 13, 1881. Adopted a policy of stern 
repression, and was virtually made a prisoner in his 
palace through dread of the Nihilists. D. Nov. 1, 1894. | 

Alexandrina, (di-cksdn'dre-«h.) [From its founder | 
Alexander the Great.) A celebrated city and seaport 
of Ezypt, near the westernmost branch of the Nile, on 
the Mediterranean, 112 miles N.W. of Cairo, (with 
which it communicates by the Malmadiyeh Canal ;) 
Lat. of Pharos, 319 12’ 9" N., Lon. 29° 43’ E. The mod- 
ern city is built on а peninsula «anc, island of Zaros) 
and on the isthmus connecting it with the continent} 
the anc. city was on the mainland, where its ruins 
covera vast extent of surface. Since the discovery of a 
paseage to India by the Cape of Good Поре in 1407, A. 
bas lost much of its commercial importance, but it is 
still the great emporium of Egypt. Under the Ptole- 
mies, 4. became the centre of all sciences, and con- 
tained an immense library consisting of 700,000 vols., 
ROMO of which were destroyed when Julius Cwsar 
was blockaded in the Greek part of the city, and the 
reet by the caliph Omar, A. D. 640. Лор. 150,000. 

Alexan'drin, a town of Louisiana, C. of Rapides par- 
ish, on Red River, 350 m. W.N.W. of Orleans ; pop. 1,218. 
— A co. of Virginis, bordering on the Potomac River; 
area 3 wq. m.; pop. 16,755. Its С., Alexandria, ін a 
tow n and port of entry, situate on the right bank of the 
Potomac, 7 m. below Washington, has depth of water 
sufficient for vessels of the largest class, Лор, 13,570. 

Alexandrine, (dl-eke«an'drin.) (Proa) A kind of | 

"Ыс verve, consisting of 12 syllables, or 6 iambic feet. 
exan'der, ARCHIBALD, an American divine, n. in: 
Rockbridge co. Va. 1772. Пе became pastor of the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 1807, 
was professor at the Theological Seminary at Princeton 
frum 1312 till his death in 1551, and distinguished him- 
self as a pulpit orator. His prin. works are: FEridences 
of Revealed Religion; History of African Colonization ; 
tatury of the Isruelites; Bible Dictionary ; and Ortlinca of 
Morul Science. — A., JOSEPH ADDISON, 3d воп of the pre- 
ceding, was professor in the Princeton. Theological 
Seminary from 1X38 till his death in 1559. His prin. 
works are: Commentary of the Prophecies of Isaiah ; and | 
Peobas Тавис and Erplained, i 
hexin, (di-cks'is) COMNENUS, an emperor of Constan- 
tinople, в. 1048. Не was proclaimed emperor by his 
soldiers in 1080. He distinguished himself more by 
craft and intrigue than by any higher qualities, The 
first crusade took place during his reign. D. 1118. — A. 
11., Comnenus, a воп of Manuel, В. 1168, Lecame emperor 
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in 1180, and was deposed and strangled by Andronicus, 
1183.— A. III, Angelus, usurped the throne of his brother 
Isaac Angelus, 1195. On Constantinople boing captured 
by the Crusaders, 1203, A. fled and D. in exile, 1210.— 
A. 1V., Angelus, a воп of Isaac Angelus, reigned a few 
months. Не was put to death by Alexis Ducas, 1204. — 
A. V., Ducas, usurped the throne, 1204. Constantinople 
was taken by assault the same year by the Crusaders, and 
A. was tried for the murder of Alexis IV., and executed. 

Alex'is. MICHAELOVITECH, Czar of Russia, B. 1630, s. his 
father Michael in 1646. He was the father of Peter the 
Great, and the first Russian monarch who acted on the 
policy of a more intimate connection with the other 
European states. D. 1677. 

Alex'is, PETROVITCH, a Russian prince, В. 1090, was a son 
of Peter the Great by his first wife Eudoxia. Being 
hostile to the innovations of his father, A. retired fur- 
tively to Naples, but was induced to return, and then 
condemned to death as а traitor, 1718. Some days after, 
he was found dead ín prison, probably poisoned by or- 
der of the Czar. His son, Peter, became czar in 1727. 

Alfieri, Vittorio, (dl-fe-d're,) un eminent Italian dram- 
atist, B. at Asti, 1749. Among his principal works may 
be mentioned, Saul, Philip 1L, Antigone, Virginia, Aga- 
memnon, and Mary Stuart. A. married the widow of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and D. at Florence in 180@ 

Alfon'so. See ALPHONSO. 

Alfort, (dl-for',) a village of France, dep. Seine, 5 m. & 
E. of Paris, has a national veterinary college. 

Al fred тне (келт, king of England, в. 849, was the 
youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of the West Saxons, 
and s.to the throne in 871. The chief events of his 
reign were the expulsion of the Danes from Britain; the 
utter defeat of the Northmen’s invasion, after 56 battles 
fought by sea and laud, in all of which A. was person- 
ally engaged; the foundation of English supremacy on 
the sea; the codification of the laws; and the founda- 
tion of Oxford University. D. 901. 

Algales. (il'ga-lés.) [L. alge, s&ea-weed.] (Bot) An al- 
liance of planta, class Thallogens. They are cellular 
flowerless plants, nourished through their whale sur- 
face by the medium in which they vegetate; living in 
water or very damp places; propagated by тобврогев, 
colored spores, or tetraspores; leaves and stems undie- 
tinguishable from each other, А. are frequently of mi- 
croscopic minuteness, occasionally they are of great size. 

Algebra, («dlje-brah.) (Ar. al, the, and gebr, resolution. 
( Math.) A science the object of which is to abridge an 
generalize the resolution of all questions relating to 
quantities. The symbols it employs are of three kinds: 
— those of quantity, known or unknown, which consist 
of ordinary numbers and letters of the alphabet ; — 
those of operations several of which are borrowed from 
arithmetic, as +, —. X. t, y, &c.;—and mere abbrevi- 
ations for ordinary words. The combinations of these 
&ymbols according to fixed laws led to algebraical ex- 
pressions or formule, in which actual computations are 
indicated rather than performed. The universality of 
A. ик compared with arithmetic consists in the fact that, 
in the latter, computations being effected as they arise, 
all traces of their intermediary steps are obliterated, 
and the result is applicable to a single case only ; where- 
as, in A., the formule contain implicitly the answers 
to an unlimited number of questions. Again, to the 
equivalence of two algebraical formule always corre 
sponds a general theorem, which arithmetic can only 
verifi $n. particular cascs. Thus, from the algebraicad 


identity 

(a + b. (am Wea a? — l^, 
we Jearn that the product of the sum and difference of 
any two numbers is equal to the difference of their 
Kquares, 

Algeciras, (di-je:-c'reh*) or ALGESIRAS, а fortified sea- 
port Of Spain, in Andalusia, p. Cadiz, on {he W. side of 
the Bay of Gibraltar, opposite to and 6 m. from that 
place. Near it, July 4. 1*01, took place а &anguinary 
naval engagement between the French and Engish 
squadrons. Pop. 12,000, 

Algeiba, (dlje-i'bauh.) [Ar.] (Astron) The star y of 
the constel. Leo, It i« à fine double star, whose com- 
ponents are orange and grecn. 

Algenib. (di-je'ib.) [Ar.] (Astron) The star y of the 
constel. Pegasus. 

Algeria, (al-je’reah.) a country of N. Africa, forming 
at present a French dependency, This territory lies 
between Lat. 35° and 37° N., extending from Lon. 2° 
TVW. to 89 ^Y E.; length abt. ^50 m.; greatest breadth 
abt. 200 m. It is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, 
8. by the Sahara, E. by Tunis, and W. by Morocco. It 
ік traversed throughout by the range of Mount Atlas, 
which rise in successive stages parallel with the coast. 
The chief plains are those of Oran, Metijah, and Shelif; 
principal rivers, the Wad-el-gedy, Shelif and 2АЙ 
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Mean temp. of winter, from 54? to 65°; of summer, 74° 
to 104°; but this elevated temp. is moderated by con- 
stant sea-breezes, and the climate is generally healthy. 
On the limits of the desert the soil b arid and sandy, 
but it is very fertile in the mountain districts. Grain 
crops of all kinds, European and tropical fruits, sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, grow in A. Excellent coral and 
sponge are fished on the coasts. Public instruction 
and agriculture are making great progress. Chief towns. 
Algiers (the cap.), Constantine, Oran, Philippeville, 





Fig. 13. — TRAVELLING KABYLES. 

Bona, Setiff, Blidah, and Tlemsen. A. was successively 
inhabited by the Moors, Numidians, Romans, and Van- 
dals, and was conquered by the Arabs in the 6th cent. 
In 1520, Barbarossa obtained from Sultan Selim the 
title of Dey, with the vice-royalty of Algiers. Since 
then, A. became redoubtable to the Christian nations 
on account of its corsairs, and compelled many of the 
European states to pay tribute for the protection of their 
merchant-vessels. In 1830, to avenge an insult to their 
consul, the French sent an expedition on a great scale; 
they conquered the country, and have since retained 
possession, despite repeated insurrections of the Kabyles 

. v.) who live in the mountain district. Pop. 3,008,148. 

Algiers, (dLjeerz.) [Ar., aljisair, the islands.] A 
MIO fortified seaport, C. of Algeria, is built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, on the W. side of a bay of the 
same name in the Mediterranean; Lat. 36° 47^ 20" N., 
Lon. 39 4/32" E. Algiers is the seat of the French 
governor-general of Algeria, and carries on an exten- 
sive trade with France. Pop. 58,816. 

Algol, (dl'góL) [Ar.] (Astron.) The star В in the con- 
stel. Perseus, which, during a period of 2 d. 20 h. and 
48 m., changes from the second to the fourth magni- 
tude, and then back to the second. 

Algonquins, (dl-gðn'kwinz,) a numerous family of N. 
American Indians, once spread over all the N. part of 
the Rocky Mountains, and 8. of the 8t. Lawrence; now 
almost extinct. 

Algorithm, (al'jo-rith-m.) [Ar.] The art of compu- 
tation, with application to some particular method or 
subject; as, the algorithm of the Differential Calculus. 

Alguazil, ( dl-ga-zeeľ.) In Spain and Portugal, a 
sheriff's officer; also, a policeman. 

Alhambra. See GRANADA, p. 419. 

Ali, or Atze, (d'le) surnamed the Lion or Gop, an Ara- 
bian caliph, B. at Mecca, abt. 600 A. D.; was a cousin- 
german of the prophet Mohammed, of whom he mar- 
ried the daughter, Fátima. On the D. of Othman, 655, 
A. became caliph. Assassinated, 660. See AnBOO-BEEKR. 

Alias, (d’le-qs.) [L. otherwise.] (Zaw.) A word to 
specify the name assumed by an offender in lieu of his 
propr name. 

Alibi, (dľi-bi.) [L. elsewhere.] (Law.) A phrase 
employed when an accused person seeks to prove his 
innocence by showing that he was in another place 
when the act for which he is arraigned was committed ; 
hence the phrase, — an alibi, 

Alicante, (al-e-kant’,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Spain, C. of a p. of same name, on a bay in the Medi- 
terranean ; Lat. 38? 20’ N., Lon. 0° 27’ W. 'Bhe sweet 
wine of A. is one of the best in Spain. Pop. 26,700. 

Alienta, (ah-le-kah/tah,) or LICATA, a seaport town of 
Fai y^ we Mediterranean, 25 m. S.E. of Girgenti. 

. 15,481. 

Alien, (dl'yen. [L. a&enus.] (Law. One who, being 
born in a foreign country, has not been naturalized, 
unless his father were a natural-born citizen ; in which 
case he will himself be deemed a natural-born citizen. 
An A. cannot exercise any political rights whatever : and 
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cannot be a member of Congress till the expiration ef 
seven years after his naturalization. The general rule 
is that he cannot hold landed property ; but this disa 
bility is removed by statute in most of the States. 

Alienation, (dl-yen-d’shwn.) (Law. Same as Com- 
VEYANCE, q. t. 

Alignment, (a-lin'ment.) [Fr., from Lat. ad, to, anè 
linea, а line.) (Mi.) The state of a body of troopa 
when formed into line; also, the line thus formed. 

Aliment, (ál'i-ment.) [From Lat. alo, I робив) (Phys 
iol) Whatever serves as nutriment to animal life. 

Alimentary Canal, ог Duet. (Comp. Anat.) A 
cavity in the interior of an animal body in which the 
nutriment is taken to be digested before it is conveyea 
by the nutritive vessels to the system. Sometimes i^ 
is a single cavity with but one opening; sometimes a 
canal with a vent distinct from the mouth ; sometimes 
it is divided into four bags, as the stomach of the ru- 
minants; or into seven, as in the bottle-nosed whale. 

Alimony, (dl'i-mo-ne.) Ur Lat. alo, I nourish. 
(Law.) The allowance which a husband, by order o 
court, pays to his wife, living separate from him, for 
her maintenance, A. may be awarded either during 
the progress of a suit for divorce ( A. pedet Ме), or it 
may be given after a decree for judicial separation haa 
been pronounced. 

‚ (dl-e'oth.) [Ar.] The star e in the constel. 
Ursa Major. 

Алі Pash'n, Vizier of Janina, в. 1744, was the son of 
an Albanian chief. He early became an independent 
chief, and waged war against the Porte for nearly fifty 
years, bringing under his sway a wide extent of terri- 
tory, which the Turkish govt. sanctioned his holding, 
together with the rank of pasha. Assassinated by order 
of the Porte, 1822. 

Ali „ (dl-e-pee’,) a seaport town of Hindostan, 30 m., 
S.E. of Cochin ; Lat. 9? 30 N., Lon. 76? 24’ E. Рор. 13,000. 

Aliquant Parts, (dl-i-kwănť.) [From Lat. aliquanto, 
in some degree.] (Arith.) Those parts of a number as 
will not admit of exact division; as 7 is an aliquam part 
of 16. 

Aliquot Parts, (dl-i-kwhdt’.) [L., a given number 
of] (Arith. Such parts of a number as contain even 
or exact proportion; as 2, the aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, 
&c. — Prime A. P. are those which are prime numbers; 
composile A. P., those formed by multiplication of the 
primes together. 

Alismaceze, (il-i»-má'se-é.) (Bot) An О. of floating 
or swamp plants, all. Alismales, marked by the presence 
of numerous distinct carpels in a tripetaloideous flower. 
Alisma plantago, the Water-plantain, is a handsome in- 
SEA of our ponds and ditches; purple flowers in 

uly. 

Alismales, (21-17 та-17з.) ( Bot.) An all.of hypogynous, 
tri-hexapetaloideous plants, class Endogens, having sep- 
arate carpels and no albumen. Separated into the three 
О. Alismaces, Butomacex, and Juncaginacese. 

Alison, SIR ARCHIBALD, BART. (dl'i-sun,) an Eng. histo- 
rian, B. in Shropshire, 1792, р. 1867. His principal work 
is: A History of Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. 

Alisonite, (dl'i-sun-it) (Min.) A double sulphide of 
copper and lead, of a deep indigo-blue color. 

Alizarine, (a-liza-rin.) (Chem.) The coloring matter 
of Madder. It isa brilliant scarlet substance, which 
crystallizes in prisms and dissolves in spirituous solu- 
tions. Turkey red, madder pink, and all the finer mad- 
der colors are compounds of A.and fatty acids with 
bases. Graebe and Liebermann have discovered the 
method of preparing JA. artificially. Form. C,,H;40, + 
3Aq. 

Alkahest, (dVka-hest.) [Ar.] The supposed univer- 
sal solvent of the alchemists. 

Alkaid, (dl/kdd.) [Ar.] (Astron. The star у of the 
constel. Ursa Major. 

Alkali, (dl’/ka-li.) [Аг] (Chem.) А name applied to а 
well-defined class of bodies, which turn red litmus-paper 
blue, completely neutralize acids, are soluble in water, 
and, in solutions, exert a caustic action upon animai 
matter. The A. proper are the oxides of potassium, so- 
dium, lithium, rubinium, and cxsium. To these must be 
added the compound alkali ammonia, the oxide of the 
hypothetical metal ammonium, which used to be called 
the volatile alkali, in contradistinction to potash and 
soda, which were called fixed alkalies. 

Alkalimetry, (ál-ka-Iim'e-tre.) [ Alkali, and Gr. metron, 
measure.) (Chem.) The method of estimating tho 
amount of alkali in alkaline liquids. It is ordinarily 
effected by the volumetric process of analysis, by ascer- 
taining how many divisions of a graduated tube con- 
taining an acid of definite strength are required to neu- 
tralize the liquid under examination. 
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fillkaleid, (d¥kaloid.) (Alkali, and Gr. oidos, a resem- | Allemomite, (d-i£m'o-nit) (Min.) An arsenical asn- 
Mem) One of timony. 


blance.] ( & very numerous and impor- 
tant class of organic substances, which possess many 
ef the properties of the alkalies of the mineral kingdom. 
Some A. are obtained exclusively from the vegetable 
kingdom, when they frequently constitute the active 
principle of the plant, as morphia, quinine, and strych- 
ni 


ne. 

Alkanet, (ar kaat) Аг.) See ANCHUSA. 

Alkos, (d¥kes.) [Ar.] (Astron.) The star a of the con- 
stol. Crab. 

Alkmaar, (ali/mahr,) а fortified town of Holland, 19 
m. N.N.W. of Amste Pop. 10/00. 

А1 корага. See Koran. 

Allah, (dila. [Ar.] The Mohammedan name of the 
Supreme Being. 

Allahabad, (il-lah-hah-bad’.) (Hind., abode of Allah.] 
A city of British India, pres. Bengal, C. of a Kk of same 
name, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 75 
m. from Benares; Lat. 25° 27' N., Lon. 810 50 E. It is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos. Pop. 72,093. 

Allamakee, (di-ia-ma-kee'), a N. E. county of Jowa 
bordcring on the Mississippi ; area, 660 square miles ; 
C. Wawkon. 

Aliam anda, (a--Iah-mon'dah.) (Bot) А gen. of trop- 
ical evergreen climbers, О. Apocynaces, remarkable for 
handsome flowering plants, with deleterious qualities. 
A. Cathartica is a valuable purgative. 

Анат, Sim WitLLIAM, a British historical painter, В. in 
Edinburgh, 1782; was President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy from 1838 until his death in 1850. His prin- 
віра] works are: the Circassian Captives ; the Slave Mar- 
bet at Constantinople ; and the Battle of Wuterloo. 

Allantois, (d Lom-tois.) (Gr. allas, a sausage, and eidos, 
ра ANI) A sort of elongated bladder, between 
the chorion and amnion of the fœtus. It serves as a 
temporary respiratory organ. It is very apparent in 

nadrupeds, but not in the human species. 

Alia-prima, (4 i^mah.) (It., all at once.) ( Print.) 
The method of applying all the colors upon the canvas 

` at once, without any retouching. 

Allatoona, (di-lah-too'nah,) a village of Georgia, Cass 
eo., 130 m. М.М. of Milledgeville. On Oct. 5, 1864, it was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the Confedcrates under Gen. 
French, who lost 2,000 men. Loss of the Nationals un- 
der Gen. Corse, 700 men. 


Allegan, (di'le-gan), a county of Michigan, bordering 
on e Michigan ; area, 840 sq. m, ; C. Allegan. 


Alleghany, (dllegd’ne,)a river of the О. States, which 
rises on the N.W. slope of the Alleghany Mts., in Potter 
«o., Penn., and unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burg, to form the Ohio. Length, 400 m. 

Allegha’ny, aco. of Maryland, b. by Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; area, 800 sq. m. Its surface is rocky and 
broken, and it has important mines of stone сові. C. 
Cumberland. A. W. 8. W, county, of New Fork, 
intersected by the Genesee River; area, 1,060 square 
miles ; County Seat, Belmont .— Allegheny, a county of 
Pa.,in which the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
unite to form the Ohio. It is the 2d co. in importance 
in theState. Bituminous coal and petroleum abound. 
County Seat, Pittsburgh.—A thriving city of same 
county.—A central and mountainous county of Vir- 
gínia, intersected by Jackson's River; area, 500 sq. 


m. C. Covington. 
Allegha ny Mountains. See APPALACHIAN MOUN- 
TAINS. 


Allegianee, (‹1-12јањге.) (L. alligo, I bend to.] ( Lat.) 
The tie of fealty which binds tho citizen to a govern- 
ment, іп return for the protection which the govern- 
ment affords him. — The oath of A. isthe oath which is 
usually taken either in assuming the higher offices of 
state, or judicial, and some other offices; or upon being 
naturalized. In theU. States, the oath is simply one of 
obedience to the Constitution, 

Allegory, (ағ. re.) [Gr. allo, another thing, and 
egoreuo, I declare.] (Lit) A figurative representation, 
which signifies something beyond tho ordinary or ap- 
parent meaning. It may be addressed to either the eye 
or the ear. A whole poem may be an A., as Spenser's 
* Faerie Queene.” A parable is а shorter kind of A. 

Allegri, Gangorio, (G.-lá'gre,) an Italian composer, B. 
at Rome, 1680; р. 1652. His Miserere is still performed 
during the Holy Weck in the Pope's chapel. 

Allegro, (dLiG'gro.) (It., Bem) ( Mxs.) А term de- 
noting that the part is to be played in a brisk and 
spright!ly manner. The usual distinctions succeed each 


other in the following order: , adagio, largo, vivace, 
, . 4.time may be heightened, as — 
eased , very lively; or lessened, as 


& 


Allen, Ernan, an officer of the Revolutionary war, В. 
at Litchfleld, Connecticut, 1744 ; he was the dari и 
of the famous “Green Mountain Boys." D. 1790. 

Allen, an E.N.E. co. of майта, in which the @& 
Joseph and St. Mary unite to form the Maumee Rives. 
Area, 638 square miles ; County Seat, Fort Wayne.— 
А. S. E. county of Kansas, intersected by Neosho 
River; area, 720 square miles; County Seat, Hum- 
boldt.—8. county of Kentucky; area, 300 
miles; prin. river, Tennessee; County Beat, Scotte- 
ville.—A. W. N. W. county of Ohio; intersected by 
Auglaize and Ottawa rivers ; area, 4065 ва m. ; C. Lima. 

Allen, (Воо or,) in Ireland, is a collective term ap- 

lied to the bogs Е. of the Shannon in King's co. and 

Kildare, comprising in all abt. 238,500 acres. It con- 
sists of a series of contiguous morasses, about 250 feet 
above the sea, and separated by ridges of dry ground. 
It is traversed by the Grand Canal. 

Allentown, a thriving town of Pennsylvania, cap. of 
Lehigh co., on the Lehigh River, 51 miles N. by W. of 
Philadelphia. It has a considerable trade in iron. 


Alliance, (d-H'dns) (Fr. allier, to unite with.] (Сей 
Law.) The relation contracted between two persons or 
two families by marriage. —(Pol. A treaty entered 
into by sovereign princes und states, for their mutual 
safety and defence. — ( Bot.) The first division of a class, 
шр the orders which have certain common char- 
acters which do not belong to the whole clase. 

Allier, (ahl-lea’,) a river of France, rises in the mowne 
tains of the Lozère, and falis into the Loire a few m, 
below Nevers; length, 220 m.— It gives its name toa 
central dep., situated between Lat. 45° 58' and 46° 47° 
N., Lon. 20 16’ and 3° 57’ E. It is mountainous, and 
contains the mineral springs of Vichy, Bourbon-L'Ar« 
chambeult, and Neris. Prin. towns: Moulins (the C.), 
Gannat, La Palisse, and Montlucon. Pop. 376,162. 

Alligation, (41-Ге-да'айма.) t. alligo, I bind to. 
a A rule which teaches how to compound seve 

ngredients for any design proposed. It is either me 
dial or alternate. The former shows the rate or price of 
any mixture, when its several quantities and their rates 
are known; the latter is the method of finding the 
quantities of ingredients necessary to form a compouad 
of a given rate. 

Alligator, (a-le-gá'tor.) [А N. American Ind. word.) 
(Zovl.) An Amer- 
ican genus of Rep- 
tiles, family Croco- 
dilide, found from 
the Carolinas to 
Paraguay. Their 
feet аге not 
webbed like 
those of the true 
crocodiles. The 
A. Mississippiensis, 
or lucius, of the 
Southern States, 
sometimes grow» 
to the length of 18 feet; it is protected by a dense cow 
ering of horry scales, impenetrable, in most perte, to a 
musket-ba!l. 

Alliteration, (allit-er-d’shun.) [L. ad, to, and liters, 
a letter.] A figure or embellishment of speech, which 
consists in the repetition of the same consonants, or 
&yliables of the same sound, in one sentence; as, “ Apt 
alliteration's artful aid." — Churchill. 

Allium, (di'le-»n.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Liliaces, 
including the Onion (A. cepa), the Leek (A. porrum), the 
Garlic (A. sativum), the Shalot (A. ascalonicum), the 
Chives (A. Schrnoprasm), and other onion-flavored 
plants cultivated aa condiments. They are strongly 
scented, and have a bitter, acrid taste. 

Allopathy, (al-lép’a-the.) [Gr. allos, another, and 
pathos, suffering.] (Afed.) A term introduced to de- 
scribe the ordinary system of medical practice in oppo- 
sition to Homeopathy. The difference consists in the 
allopathists prescribing substances which, of their owa 
nature, are calculated to remore symptoms like those 
of the disease to be cured; while the homoeopathists 
employ medicines which, in the normal state of the 
patient, are calculated to produce these symptoms. 

Allophane, (dil'lo-fán.) (Gr. allophanes, ap 
otherwise.] (Min.) A hydrated silicate of alumina, o 
a blue, and sometimes of a green or brown color, which 
occurs massive, or crystalline. 

Allotropy, —— (Gr. allos, another, aad tre 
phos, habit.) (Chem.) That branch of the science which 
takes account of the different sets of properties possi- 
ble to one and the same body. Organic solide осееег 





Fig. 19. — ALLIGATOR, 
(4. Missiscippiensia.) 
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ander one of three conditions, viz. : — the crystalline, as 
the diamond; the vitreous, as glass; and the amorphous, 
er ‚ ав clay, chalk, &c. But there are many 
bodies, any one of which, without undergoing a change 
im chemical composition, may yet appear under one of 
the above three conditions, with striking changes in 
уне! and even chemical properties, while still re- 
ing, so to speak, its chemical identity. Thus, or- 
dimary white phosphorus may, by the application of 
beat, be converted into a hard red amorphous substance, 
which is its allotropic form. It is theoretically as- 
sumed that the particles of the body are in different 
states of molecular equilibrium in the two forms. 

Alloxan, (dl-loks’dn.) (Ог. allos, and ozos, vinegar.] 
(Chem.) One of the numerous products of the oxidation 
of uric acid. It forms large transparent colorless crys- 
tals readily soluble in water oralcohol. Form. CgHaN g0}. 

Alloy, (a-loy.) [Fr. alliage.) (Chem.) Combinations 
of metals with each other are called alloys, except when 
mercury is a constituent, in which case they are called 

: thus, bronze is an alloy of copper aud tin; 
brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, &c. Alloys are gen- 
erally more tenacious, but less malleable and ductile, 
than might be expected from their components. 

All-Saints’ Bay. Sce BAHIA. 

Ali-Saints’ Day, (Ecel. Hist.) a Catholic festival 
celebrated on the 1st of November, in commemoration 
of all the saints in general, 

All-Souls’ Day, (Eccl. Hist.,) a Catholic festival held 
on the 2d of November, in commemoration of all tlie 
faithful deceased. 

Al'spiíce. See EUGENIA. 

Allston, WASHINGTON, (aul’ston,) an American painter, 
в. in Charleston, 8. Carolina, 1779; D. in Cambridge, 
1843 ; he has been styled “ The American Titian.” Many 
ef his finest pictures are in English collections ; but 
thie country contains his unfinished and most ambitious 
pictures: Belshazzar's Feast, now in the Boston Atlie- 
neum; Miriam Singing the Song of Triumph; Dante's 
Beatrice ; and Rosalie. A. delighted in the portrayal of 
the terrible and supernatural. 

Alluvion, (da-lü've-on.) [From L. alluo, I wash from.] 
(Law.) A gradual increase of land along the seashore, 
or on the banks of rivers. This, when “low and imper- 
ceptible, is deemed а lawful means of acquisition; but 
when a considerable portion of land is torn away at 
once, by the violence of the current, and joined to a 
meighboring estate, it may be claimed again by the 
former owner. 

Alla’vium. [Same deriv.) (Geol.) Deposits of gravel, 
sand, and mud, resembling those of a river's bed, or 
those left upon low-lands by a flood, which are fre- 
quently found upon the surface of the earth under the 
vegetable mould. A. is tō be met with in all latitudes, 
from the equator to the polar regions. The greater 
part of it consists of transported materials, Rivers, or 
the sea, have been the means of removal. That form 
of it which has been called diluvium, or drift, or the 
boulder formations, is thought to have been transported 
by glaciers or floating ice. 

Allyl, (dl-lil.) (Chem.) A very volatile liquid, obtained 
from the oil of garlic; sp. gr. 0684; Form. СУН. 

Alma, (di'mah.) (Hist) A small river of the Crimea, 
near which the Russians were defeated by the French 
and English, Sept. 20, 1854. 

Almaden, (al-mah'den,) a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, Sierra Morena, p. and 55 m. S.W. of Ciudad Real. 
The quicksilver mines here are considered the most 
ancient and productive in the known world. Z'op. 8,645. 

Almagest. See ASTRONOMY. 

Almagro, (dl-mah’gro,) a town of Spain, p. of La 
Mancha, 12 m. E.S.E. of Ciudad Real. Pop. 12,606. 

Al-Mamum, (di-mah'mum,) a caliph of Bagdad, в. 786, 
s. in 814 his father Haroun-al-Raschid. His reign, 
famous in Saracenic history, commenced a period of 
literary celebrity, and rivalled that of his father. D. 833. 

Almanac, (awl'ma-ndk.) [Ar.] A calendar or table, 
containing a list of the months, weeks, and days of the 
year, with an account of the rising and setting of the 
sun, the moon's age, the solar and lunar eclipses, the 
ecclesiastical feasts and fasts, the most remarkable 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and other incidental 
matters. The first printed A. appeared in 1474, at 
Nuremberg. 

Almandine, (di'man-din.) (Min.) A red, transparent 
variety of garnet. 

Almanza, (di-mán'sdh,) a town of Spain, p. Albacete, 
63 m. N. of Murcia. Here the French, under the Duke 
of Berwick, pg a victory over the Archduke Charles, 
April 25, 1707. . 10,000. 

Almanzor, (Anv-GiaFAR,) (dl-man’soor,) or AL-MANSUR. 
2d caliph of the Abbassides dynasty, в. 754; he promoted 
literature, and founded Bagdad, 
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Alman'zor, Аво-Моплимер, regent of the kingdom 
of Cordova, and one of the most famous captains of his 
age. B. abt. A.D. 939. In his capacity of viceroy, A. was 
virtually absolute sovereign for 23 years, was continu- 


ally en in war, and though he undertook above 56 
expeditions against the Christian princes of Spain, was 
only once defeated; this was in the great tle of 


Calatanazor, 998. D. 998. 

Almeida, (al-má'e-dah,) a fortified town of Portugal, 

р. Beira, 95 m. N.E. of Coimbra. It was taken by the 
paniards, 1762; and by the French, 1810. Pop. 6,850. 

Almeria, (аарак) а town and seaport of Spain, 
С. of a p. of same name, in Andalusia, near the mouth 
of the river, and on the Gulf of Almeria, 72 m. Е.&.Е, 
of Granada; Lat. 36° 52’ 30” N., Lon. 2° 39’ 51” W. 
Pop. 27,036. 

Almohades, (ahl-mo-hahdz.) ( His.) A Mohammedan 
dynasty of Northern Africa and Spain, which began 
with Mohammed-ben-Abdallah, 1120, and terminated 
in 1270. 

Almond, (ah’mund.) See AMYGDALIS. 

Almoravides, (ahl-mo-rah-vids.) (Hist.) An Arab 
dynasty, founded in the N.W.of Africa, by Abdallah- 
ben-Yasym, 1050, and overthrown by the Almohades, 
1170. To them is attributed the origin of the Spanish 
coin called Mararedi. 

Almude, —— a Portuguese measure for liquids. 
The A. of Lisbon contains 37, and the A. of Oporto 66 
imperial gallons. 

Alnus, (il'nus.) (Bot.) А gen. of deciduous trees, 0. 
Betulacege, which de- 
lights on the banks 
of rivers, and whose 
flowers have no pe- 
tals. A. Canadensis, A. 
glauca, A .laciniata( Fig. 
20) and А. undulata, 
belong to N. America. 

Aloe,(dl'o.)[Gr.] ( Bot.) 
A gen. of succulent 
herbaceous plants, O. 
Liliacer, growing in 
warm countries, They 
have fleshy leaves, 
with a juice of intense 
bitterness. Several 
species, among which 
the most extensive is 
А. socotrina, yield the 
well-known drug во 
useful as a purgative. 
See AGAVE. 

Alogotrophia, (il-o-gó-tro-fe'ah.) [Gr. alogos, unrea 
sonable, and trophe, nourishment.] (Med. Unequal 
growth or nutrition in different parts of the body. 

Alopecia, (dl-o-pé'she-ah.) [Gr. alépekia, the mange in 
foxes.) (Med.) A falling off of the hair, occasioned 
either by defect of nourishment, or by a bad state of 
the body. 

Alansa, (dl-an'sch.) (Zoél.) A gen. of fishes, fam. Clu. 
peidæ, distinguished from the herrings by a deep notch 
in the middle of the upper jaw, and the mouth and the 
tongue, which are destitute of teeth. It contains the 
Shad, Alewife, Menhaden, Autumnal Herring, and allied 
species. 

Alost, (dh’lost,) or AALST, a town of Belgium, p. E. Flan. 
ders, 16 m. S.E. of Ghent. It was anciently the C. of 
imperial Flanders. Pop. 17,000. 

Alpaca, (al-päk'ah.) (Zotl.) See LLAMA. 

Alpecurus, (di-pe-kü'rus.) (Bot.) The Fox-tail Grass, 
а gen. of plants, О. Graminacem. e Meadow Fox-tail, 
A. pratensis, is the most grateful of all grasses to cattle. 

Alphabet, (dl'fah-bet.) [Alpha, beta, the first twe 
Greek letters.] The natural or customary series of the 
several letters of a language. The earliest kind of writ- 
ing was undoubtedly the representation of what was to 
be told by a kind of painting — the Greek word gra- 
phein means either to paint or to write. This mode of 
writing was used very early in Egypt, and gave rise, ne 
doubt, to the invention of hieroglyphics; being prob- 
ably adopted by other ancient nations also. It was em- 
ployed by the Mexicans to convey to Montezuma in- 
formation of the landing of the Spaniards. Syllabic 
writing must next have been devised, m which the 
different sounds or syllables were expressed ; a word, 
by this method, would have as many characters as syt- 
lables. Such writing, though a great improvement, 
was still very inconvenient. At length, syllables were 
decomposed into their elements, a few simple sounds; 
and the representation of these constituted an alphabet. 
It is now supposed that the hieroglyphics of the 
tians, which originally denoted objects, were ultimately 
employed to express sounds ; and from being $ 





Fig. 20.—ALNUS LACINIATA, 
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became not merely syllabic, but alphabetical. The Greeks 
believed that the Pheenicians were the inventors of let- 
ters; but there is reason to suppose that the Hebrew 
characters are older than the Phenician, and were 
known in the time of Moses. The most ancient Greek, 
like the Oriental languages, was written from left to 
right: it was afterwards written in alternate lines from 
left to right and from right to left. It has been pro- 
posed to adopt a universal alphabet, which might con- 
tain a smaller number of elementary sounds than any 
used at present. 

Alphon'sine Tables. See Astronomy. 

Alphonso I., (di-/ón'zo,) or ALFONSO, king of A n 
and Navarre, surnamed the Batallador, в. 1104 ; р. 1134.— 
A.II., grandson of Ramiro II., s. 1163 ; p. 1196.—A. III., 
son of Pedro IIT., в. 1285; р. 1291. — A. IV., son of 
Jaime II., s. 1327 ; р. 1336. — A. V. See A. I. of Navarre. 

Alphon’so I., kog of Leon and Asturias, в. 739; р. 756. 
A. IL, surnamed El Casto (the Chaste), s. 791; р. 842.— 
A. IIL, surnamed El Magno (the Great), s. his father, 
Ordofio, 866; p. 910. — A. IV., surnamed The Monk, s. 
924; abdicated 930; р. 932. — A. V., в. his father, Ber- 
mudo II., 999; р. 1028. — A. VI. and VII. See A. I. and 
II. of Castile. — A. IX., в. his father, Fernando II., 1188; 

D. 1230. 

—— I., king of Castile and Leon, surnamed El 

(the Brave), son of Fernando I., в. to the throne 
of Leon, 1065, and to the throne of Castile, 1073 ; n. 1109, 
A. II. (also called A. VII. of Leon), a grandson of the 
preceding, в. 1126 ; assumed the imperial title, 1135; 
р. 1157. — A. VIIL, or A. III., surnamed El Noble, в. 
1158, when only three years old; gained, with the kings 
of Aragon and Navarre, a great victory over the Almo- 
nade Sultan Mohammed An-Násir; p. 1214. — A. IX, 
son of Fernando IV , в. 1312, when only one year old; 
gained a great victory over the Moors at Tarifa, 1340; 
p. 1350. — A. X. king of Leon and Castile, surnamed 
Е! Sabi (“the Wise"), в. 1252. We owe to him the val- 
wable astronomical tables called Alphonsine Tables. D. 
1284. А. XI. suc. Ferd. IV. 1312. A. XII. See SPAIN. 

Alphon'so I., king of Naples, в. 1385; s. his father 
Fernando I. on the throne of Aragon, 1416, and was 
adopted as the neir of Queen Joanna of Naples, 1442. D. 
1458, — A. II., son of Ferdinand I., n. 1448; s. 1494, and 
rendered himself odious by his cruelty and avarice. Ab- 
dicated, 1495. 

Alphon'so, er ArLrox'so I., HENRIQUEZ, first king of 
Portugal, s. his father, Henry of Burgundy, as count of 
Portugal in 1112. After engaging in war with the king 
of Castile, and, in 1139, obtaining a great victory over 
the Moors, A. was proclaimed king by his army, and 
abt. 1148 took Lisbon from the Moors, and made it the 
С. of his kingdom. D: 1185. — A. II., son of Sancho I., 
B. 1185; 4. 1211 ; D. 1223. — A. TII, son of the preceding, 
s. his brother Sancho IT., 1248; р. 1279. — A. IV., sur- 
named “The Brave," ason of Denis, B. 1290; s. 1325. 
His memory is stained by his unjust treatment of his 
natural brother, and his cruel murder of Inez de Castro 
(1. r), whom his son Pedro had married against his 
ather's will. D. 1357. — A. V., a son of Duarto, в. 1432; 
s. 1438; D. 1481. — A. VI., son of John IV., n. 1643; s. 
1656. His imbecility and vices rendered him so unpopu- 
lar, that he waa forced to abdicate, 1667. D. 1683. 

Alpine, (di'pin,) a northern co. of California, bordering 
on Nev possesses rich mines of argentiferous lodes. 
C. Silver Mountain. 

a pines: [From Alps.] ( Bot.) The name given to plants 
of mountainous districts, usually requiring the protec- 
tion of a frame in winter, because we cannot secure to 
them their natural covering of snow during that season. 

Alps, (The,) (dips,) the most remarkable range of 
mountains in Europ^, whether in regard to extent or 
elevation. They form a crescent-shaped chain, which 
extends from the Mediterranean between the gulfs of 
Lyons and Genoa on the W., to the plains of Hungary 
on the E., a distance of nearly 600 m. They may be di- 
vided into the following groups: — the W. Alps, which 
have a general direction from S. to N., and extend, un- 
der the names of the Maritime Alps, from the sea to 
Monte Viso, near the sources of the Po; the Cottian Alps, 
which prolong the chain to Mont Cenis, and include 
Mt. Genévre ; and the Grecian Alps ( Alpes Graiæ), which 
include the Little St. Bernard, and terminate at Mont 
Blanc. The E. Alps, or those chains which extend from 
W. to E., having much greater breadth, are separated 
into a М. and 8. series; the former comprise the Bernese 
Alps, on the N. of the valley of the Rhone ; the Alps of 
St. Gall, on N.W. of the Rhone valley; the Noric Alps, 
which may be considered as extending from Lake Con- 
stance to the Kahlenberg, near Vienna; and the Styrian 
Alpes, a small chain between the Noric and Carnic Alps. 
The 8. series is composed of the Pennine Alps, between 
Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa; the Lepontine Alps, thence 
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to Mont Bernardin, near the sources of the Upper Rhine. 
the Rhetian Alps, which terminate at Monte Croce, near 
the head-waters of the Piave; and the Carnic A 
reaching to the lowest part of the river Mur, which 
vides them from the Bakony Mountains. Mons Blane, 
which attains an altitude of 15,777 ft., is the culminat- 
ing point of the ay and of all Europe ; the other prin- 
cipal summits are Monte Rosa, 15,208 ft.; 

in the Bernese Oberland, 14,106 ft.; the Monte Viso, 
12,585 ft.; the Oertler Spitz in the Rhætian Alps, 12,852 
ft.; the Grossglóckner in the Noric Alps, 13,100 ft.; the 
Terglon, in the Carnic Alps, 9,380 ft. ; and the Eisenhwi 
in the Styrian Alps. The most frequented passes are 
the Col de Tende in the Maritime Alps, 589 feet; the 
pass of Monte Genévre in the Cottian Alps, 6,560 ft. ; that 
of Mont Cenis, 6,995 ft. (see Mont Cents); of the Great 
St. Bernard, 8,150 ft., and the Simplon, 6,592 ft., both in 
the Pennine Alps; the pass of Mont St. Gothard, in the 
Lepontine Alps, 6,976 ft. ; the Spliigen, 6,939 ft., in the 
Rhatian Alps; the Loiblberg in the Carnic Alps, and 
the Semmering in the Noric Alps; the Stelvio, 9,100 ft., 
is the highest carriage pass in the Alps, and that of St. 
Gothard is the only ane which is carried over the crest 
of the mountains, the others generally crossing by the 
beds of torrents. The higher Alps are covered with per- 
petual snow, and present in their magnificent glaciers 
and innumerable cascades which are precipitated from 
their summits, and in the forests and meadows which 
cover their flanks, the most imposing and picturesque 
scenery in Europe. 

Alquiere, (dl-ke'air,)a Portuguese measure of capacity 
= to 0°37 imperial bushel. 

Alsace, (G'siss,) a prov. of Prussia, bordering on the 
Rhine. Area, 3,040 sq. m.; C. Strasburg; pop. about 
1,117,000. It belonged to France till the 10th cent. ; 
was taken by the Emperor Otho I., 955; ceded to France 
in 1697, and seized by Prussia, 1870. See LORRAINE. 

Al segno, (al sin'yo.) [It., to the mark.] (Mus) А 
notice to the performer that he must recommence from 
that part of the movement to which the sign or mark 

is prefixed, 


Alsen, (dl'sen,) a Danish island in the Baltic, between 
the island of Funen and the E. coast of Sleswick ; bet. 
Lat. 54° 51’ and 55? 0’ N., Lon. 9? 37’ and 10? 7’ E. ; area, 
132 sq. m. ; prin. towns, Nordford and Sonderburg. 

Altai, (dľñ,) an extensive mountain system of Upper 
Asia, stretching from the 80th deg. of E. Lon. to the 
shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, and forming the entire 
boundary line between the empires of Russia and 
China. Length from E. to W., including the Aldan 
range, nearly 5,000 m. "The A. consists of several col- 
lateral ranges, the loftiest, Tangun Oola, lying within 
the Chinese frontier. The mean elevation of these 
chains may be from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but Mount Bia- 
lukha, near the head-waters of the Obi, is estimated at 
10,300 ft. The summits are not peaked, but are nearly 
level plains of considerable extent, interspersed with 
isolated masses of granite. 

Altair, (di'tàr.) (Astron.) Aquila; a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation of the Eagle. 

Altaite, (Gl-tà'it.) (Min) A tellurite of silver. 

Altamaha, (il-tah-mah'haw,) a river of Georgia, formed 
by the confluence of the Oconee and the Ocmulgee in 
the S.E. central part of the State. It empties in the 
Atlantic, abt. 12 m. below Darien. Length, abt. 140 m. 

Altar, (au'tar.) (Heb. al, god, and tar, appointed.] In 


antiquity, a consecrated table, upon which sacrifices 
The principal al- 


were offered to the Deity (Fig. 21). 
tars of the Jews were those of 
incense, of burnt-offerings, and 
the altar, or table, for the sherr- 
bread. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a permanent altar is 
& solid structure, the top of 
which must be a solid slab of 
stone. Within the altar is a 
hollow receptacle for the relics 
of martyrs or other saints, 
called the sepulchre. Altars on 
which the sacrament is re- 
served have a tabernacle, made 
in the shape of a small tem- 
ple, some of which are master- 
ieces of artistic skill. 

Altenburg, (dl'ten-boorg,) a 
town of Prussia, and the anc. 
C. of the duchy of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, 24 miles 8. of Leipzig. Fig. 21. — GREEK ALTAR. 
Pop. 17,168. 

Altendorf, (idl’ten-dors,) а village of Bavaria, 8 m. from 
Bamberg, where, Aug. 9, 1796, the Austrians were de- 
feated by the French under Kleber. 
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Alteratives, (di'ter-a-Hire.) [From L. alter, the other.) 
(Med.) Medicines administered to induce a favorable 
change in the system, without absolute purgative effect. 

Alterna'tion of Generation. (Physiol) А 
mode of reproduction amongst some of the lower ani- 
mals, in which the perfect animal produces a different 
form, which may be termed l«rral; and this will for 
some generations produce similar or again different 
forms, the last of them producing the perfect form. 
Thus a Medusa will be produced from a larva which 
grows into the form of a Sea-anemone, and this will go 
on for some time, throwing off similar animals by breed- 
ing, until at length one of them will produce a Medusa 
of the original form. 

Аһара, (di-t'ah.) (Bot.) The Mallow, a gen. of plants, 
О. Malvaceæ. The root of the Marsh-mallow, A. ofici- 
nalis, abounds with a mild mucilnge, and is of great effi- 
cacy in medicines as an emollient. The Hollyhock be- 
longs to the same genus. 

Altimetry, (dl-tim’e-tre.) [From Lat. айна, high, and 
Gr. metreo, I measure.) The art of admeasurement of 
heights and elevations by means of certain instruments. 
It is conducted on the principle of the equi-proportion 
of corresponding sides of triangles. 

Altingiacese, (di-tin-gi-a'se-é.) (Bot.) An О. of planta, 

, alliance Amentales. Its only gen. is LIQUIDAMBAR, q. v. 

Altitude, (di'té-tüd.) [From L. altitudo, helght.] (Маһ) 
The A. of a figure is the perpendicular or nearest dis- 
tance of its vertex from the base; of an object, the ele- 
vation of such object above the horizontal plane; or it 
is the length of a perpendicular let fall to that plane. 


— Accessible A. of an object, is that to whose base there 


. is no access, to measure the nearest distance toit on the 
ground from any place; the converse is called tnacces- 
sible A.— The instruments most generally used in 
measuring A.are the quadrant, sextant, theodolite, &c. 
— А. of the Eye. (Persp.) The perpendicular height of 
the eye above the gcometrical plane. — A. of a Star, 
dic. (Aatron.) The elevation of any star or other heav- 
enly y above the horizon, or an arc of a vertical cir- 
cle, intercepted between the star and the horizon. This 
A. is either true or apparent, according as it is calculated 
from the rational or sensible horizon: the difference be- 
tween these two is called by astronomers the paraliax 
of A. — A. of Mountains. See livPsourTRY. 

Alte, (dito.) [It.] (Mw) That part of the voice im- 
mediately below the treble, and which is otherwise 
called cownter-tenor. It is also a term applied to the 
tenor violin in orchestration. 

Alten, (aul'ton,) a flourishing city and port of entry of 
Jllénois, on the Mississippi river, 21 m. above St. Louis, 
and 76 m. R.8.W. of Springfield. 

Altona, (di'to-nah,) a seaport-town of Germany, duchy 
of Holstein, on the Elbe, adjoining Hamburg on the 
W.; Let. 55° 32’ 45” N., Lon. 90 56’ 40" E. А. is one 
of the most flourishing ports of the empire. Pop. 84,097. 

Altoona, (di-(oo/nah,) a city of Penasylvania, in Blair 
co., at the foot of the Alleghany Mountains, 244 m. W. 
of Philadelphia, and 117 N.E. of Pittsburg. 

Alte Believo. (Sculp.) See RELIEVO. 

Alterf, (di'tórf.) a town of Switzerland, C. of can. Uri; 
Yet. 46° 55' 10" N., Lon. 8937/47" E. Close to it is the 
vill. of Burglen, the reputed birthplace of William Tell. 

Alum, (di/un.) (L. alumen) (Chem.) А salt consist- 
ing of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, with, in its 
ordinary form, water of crystallization. Its solution 
basasweet and astringent taste. It is consumed largely 
in the arta, being employed by the dyer as a mor 
also by the tanner. Sulphate of alumina also combines 
with the sulphates of soda and ammonia, and these are 
also termed alums. 

Alumina, (a-iu^minah.) (Chem.) The oxide of alu- 
minum, an earth which is the basis of alum, clay, 
basalt, slate, Ёс. It is of the greatest importance to 
mankind, for it enters largely into the composition of 
the best arable land, and is the chief constituent of all 
earthenware and porcelain. Form. AlgOs. 

Aluminite, (a-Jü'min-it.) (Min.) Native subsulphate 
of alumina, а mineral of a snow-white color, dull, and 


opeque. 

Alaminium, (dLwmin'e-m.) (Chem.) A metal of 
which the earth alumina, the chief constituent of clay, 
is an oxide. It is only of late years that chemists 
bave succeeded in inventing a process for extracting it 
in eufficient quantities and sufficiently cheap to enable 
it to be used for manufacturing purposes. It has a 
white color somewhat resembling tin; its вр. gr. is 
enly 26 (about that of common glass), and hence it is 
frequently used in the construction of articles where 
lightness is an object. The melting point is much be- 


low that of silver. When heated in oxygen it burns 
with briliiancy and produces alumins. It is not af- 
fected by sulphuretted hydrogen like silver. From its 
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sonorousness it wil] probably be employed in the com 
struction of musical instruments. ith from te 
95 per cent. of copper it forms an alloy named ale 
mínium-bronse, which is scarcely distinguishable by the 
eye from gold, whilst it is nearly as hard ая iron. This 
alloy is coming into use in the manufacture of orna- 
mental articles. Symbol Al. 

AlVam-stone, or AL'vxirz. (Min.) A native of mb- 
sulphate of alumina and potash, from which much of 
the alum of commerce is made, after frequant roasting 
and lixiviation in water. 

Alunogene, (di-uno-yén’.) (Min) A hydrous sub 

hate of alumina. 

Al’va. бее ALBA. 

Alvarado, (di-vah-rah'do,) a town of Mexico, near the 
mouth of the river of same name, 40 m. 8.8. É. of Vera 
Cruz; Lat. 180 34' 18" N., Lon. 65° 39' 10" W. . 5,000. 

Alveolate, (di'ce-o-làt.) [From L. alceolatus, hollowed.) 
(Bot.) Noting the receptacle of composite plants, when 
posen ng a honeycom bed surface. 

Alveolus, (di-vé'o-lis.) [L. dim. of alveus, a cavity. 
a Hist.) The waxen cell of a honeycomb. — чаш 

e cavity in the jaw forming & socket for a tooth. 

Aly een, (a-lifsum.) (Bot.) The Madworts, а gen. of 
plants, О. Brassicacee. One species, A. saxatile, is popu- 
lurly known as gold-dust, from the bright yellow color 
of its blossoms. 

Amadeus, (um-ah-de'u.) The name of nine Counts or 
Dukes of Savoy, the most celebrated of whom was A. 
V., called Тнк Great, who s. in 1287, and achieved a 
European reputation by his successful defence of Rhodes 
against the Turks. 

Amadis de Gaul, (dm'a-dis da gawl.) (Lit.) A cele- 
brated romance of chivalry, relating the fabulous ex- 
ploits of Amadis and other paladins, and introducing 
the m — monsters and inarvels of Eastern 
faérie-land. It was written in £panish by Vasco Lobeira, 
& Portuguese, who flourished in the 14th cent. 

Amador, (dm'ah-dor,) a northern co. of California, sep- 
arated from Calaveras by Mokelumne river. It is very 
rich in gold mines. C. Jackson. Pop. 11,000. 

Amadou, (dm'ah-doo,)) or German TiwpzR, a kind of 
tinder, chiefly made from the fungus Polyparia fomen- 
taria, which is found on old oaks and ash-trees, and is 
boiled in water, dried, beaten, soaked in a solution of 
nitre, and again dried for use. 

Amal, (ah'mdl,) a town of Sweden, 50 m. from Wevers- 
borg. J'ep.11,500. 

Amalek » (a-mdl'e-kits.) (Script.) A tribe of Edom- 
ite Arabs, who were the first to oppose the Hebrews 
after the passage of the Red Sea, whence grew up the 
most inveterate hatred between the two people, which 
ended in the utter destruction of Ше А.а. 725 B. c. 

Amalgam, (a-mál'góm.) (Chem) The combination 
of mercury with some other metal. A. аге used either 
to render a metal fit to be spread out, as in gilding, or 
else to reduce 3 to powder. Two methods are gener- 
ally employed in making A. The first is merely tritu- 
ration in a mortar, and without heat; the second is fus- 
ing the metal which is to be amalgamated, and adding 
to it, when fused, the intended quantity of mercury. 
An A. of tin and mercury is 
used for looking-glasses. Med- 
allists consider any soft alloy 
as an A. The extraction of 
particles of gold from sand or 
stamped rock is usually effect- 
ed by means of mercury, and 
called emalgamation. The mer- 
сигу is afterwards vaporized by I 
heat, and then condensed for M^ 
future use. 5 

Amasmnd,(St..)(sihnt GÀ'mong,) 

a town of France, dep. Cher, 
26 m. from Bourges. It is the 
most commercial] town of the 
dep. Pop. 8,607. 

Aman(d-les-Eaux, (St.,) 
(-lds-G’,) a town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N.W. of Valenci- 
ennes, known for its manuf. 
of fine laces and ite thermal 
baths. Pop. 10,210. 

Amarantacer, (am-a-rarta’ 





Ру. 22. 
LOVE-LIBS-BLEEDIWG. 
se-6.) [From amarantos,a plant (Amarenthus condatus.) 
of fable and poetry, feigned to 
have flowers that never withered, and therefore made 
into garlands by the blessed.) (Boc) The Amarantha, 


an O. of herbs or shrubs, all. les, remarkable 
for the dry colored scales of which all their bracts and 
floral envelopes are composed. The gen. Amaranthus 
includes the well-known Prince's feather, Cock’s-ecomh, 
or Love-lies-bleeding (Fig 22). 
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Amarapera, (dn-ir-a-poo'-rah,) a city, and formerly 
the C., of the Burman empire, 6 m. E. of Ava; Lat. 26 
55/ N., Lon. 96° 7^ E. It has a number of magnificent 
poblic buildings. . 30,000. 

Amaryllidacere, (am-a-ril-li-da'se-é.) (Бо) An О. 
ef planta, all. .Narciesales, having inferior fruit, 6 sta- 
mens, and 6 nearly equal segments of the flower. They 
chiefly consist of bulbous tropical species. Snowdrops 
are the most northern form. A few, as Agave and Dory- 
enthes, are trees in stature, although only herbaceous 
plants in duration. 

Amasiah, (a-má'zhah,) the 8th king of Judah, s. his 
father Joash at the age of 25; reigned 29 years, and 
was slain 800 в. c. 

Amasiyah, (ah-mah'see-ch,) or AMARIA, а city of Asia 
Minor, 95 m. N.W. of Sivas. It is the birthplace of 
Strabo. Pop. 25,000. 

Amateur, (dm‘atir.) [From amator, a lover.] One 
who exhibits a taste for any particular art, but neither 
professing it, nor being dependent on it. 

Amati, (ud-mah'te.) ANDREA and ANTONIO, father and 
son, eminent as violin-makers, lived respectively in 
the 16th and 17th cent., at Cremona, Italy. Their in- 
struinents fetch high prices. 

Amaurosis, (dm-ru-ró'sis.) [From Gr. amauroe, dark. 
( Med.) A disease of the eye arising from organic defect 
in the action of the nerve; it is sometimes called, also, 
Gutta serena, 

Amaury I., (ah-nó're) king of Jerusalem, в. his 
brother Baldwin III. 1162; р. 1173.—A.IL, s. his 
brother Guy de Lusignan, 1174; D. 1205. 

Amazons, (dm'a-zóns.) (Usually derived from Gr. a, 
without, and masos, a breast.) A nation of female 
warriors, who are said to have founded an empire in 
Asia Minor. According to tradition, they permitted 
mo males to reside among them, but had intercourse 
with the men of the neighboring nations merely for 
the sake of preserving their community. Their male 
children they either killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the females to war. They are 
said to have destroyed the right breast, that this part 
of the body might not impede them in the use of the 
bow, and it was from this supposed practice that they 
obtained the name of 4. The last account we have of 
them dates abt. 330 years before Christ, when it is re- 
lated that their queen Thalestris made a visit to Alex- 
ander of Macedon, at the head of 300 of her A. ` 

Ama'nzoms, AMAZON, MARARNON, or ORELLANA, the chief 
river of 8. America, and the largest in the world, whe- 
ther rded as to its volume, its length, or the ex- 
tent of its basin. It is formed by the union of the Tun- 
guragua and Ucayalo; the former rising in Lake Lan- 
ricocha (Peru), in Lat. 10° 30'S., Lon. 76? 10’ W.; and 
the head stream of the latter, the Apurimac, originat- 
ing abt. Lat. 160 8, Lon. 720 W. Here the stream has 
depth sufficient for almost any class of ships. Thence- 
forth the Amazons flows generally E. through the Bra- 
zilian territory, to the Atlantic, which it enters nearly 
under the equator, and betweon Lon. 489 and 509 W., 
its estuary widening until it is 180 m. across. Taking 
the Apurimac as its source, its direct length is estim. 
at 1,709 m. ; and including its windings, nearly 4000 m. ; 
for great part of which (namely, from tho ocean to 
Pongo de Manseriche, Lor. 76° 50' №.) it is navigable 
and uninterrupted by any rapid or cataract. At least 
20 noble rivers, navigable to near their sources, pour 
their waters into it, besides numerous other less im- 
portant streams. The extent of its basin has been com- 
puted at 2,000,000 sq. m., or abt. the 2-5ths of the whole 
continent of 8. America. The estuary of the A. was 
discovered by Pinzon ín 1500; in 1539 Francisco d'Orel- 
lana sailed down it from the Napo, and it obtained ita 
name of Amazons from his having reported that he 
had seen armed women on its shores. 

Ambassador, (dm-bddsa-dor.) (It. ambaaciare, to so- 
licit, — perhaps because originally sent to ask favors. } 
(Pol) e representative of one sovereign power to 
another, to which he is sent properly accredited. Am- 
beseadors are the highest order of foreign ministers, 
Ab ordinary A. resides permanently at the foreign court 
to which he is accredited, and his duties consist in act- 
ing as the medium of intercourse between his own court 
and that to which he is accredited, and in transmitting 
such intelligence as is likely to interest his own court. 

An eztraordwargy А. is sent on some important occasion, 
and is generally surrounded with great pomp and splen- 
dor; but he leaves the country as soon as the affair is 
dispatched. The personsof A. are sacred both in peace 
and war: во that, according to the law oi nations, if 
hostilities break out between two nations, the respec- 
tive ambassadors are permitted to depart without mo- 
lestatioa. The U. States never send agents of the rank 
ef an A. in the diplomatic sense, They are represented 
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by ministers-plenipotentiary, appointed by the’ Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Senate. 

Ambato, (üm-baj'to,) a town of the republic of Ecua- 
dor, near the foot of Chimborazo. Pop. 13,000. 

Amber, (da'ber,) or Succinitzs, [Ar. anbar.) (Cher) 
A fossil guin found in certain geological formations, 
sometimes thrown up on the sea-shore, and supposed te 
be of vegetable origin. It is hard, brittle, and tasteless, 
insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in sulphurie 
acid and in alkalies. It is susceptible of polish, is gen- 
erally semi-transparent, and when subjected to frio- 
tion, becomes highly electrical. &p. gr. 1:065 to 1:070. 

Amberg, (am'bairg,) a town of Bavaria, on the Vils, 31 
m. N.N.W. of Ratisbon. It has an important manf. of 
fire-arms. Pop. 12,942. 

Ambergris, (-grees.) [Amber, and Fr. gris, gray.) 
(Chem.) A substance formed in the intestines of the 
spermacetic whale, and sometimes cast upon the see- 
shore. It is a gray, brittle, inflammable solid, remark- 
ably light, and when heated emits a fragrant odor. 
It is highly valued as an article of perfumery. 

Ambient, (dni‘be-ent.) [From L. ambio, I encompase.] 
A term applied to fluid bodies when enveloping others 
on all sides; as, the ambient air. 


J| Amblygonite, (dm-bligo-nit,) a phosphate of alu- 


mina and lithia, in combination with double fluoride of 
aluminum and lithium. 

Amboise, (omb-wauz',) a town of France, dep. Indre-et- 
Loire, on the Loire, 15 m. &.E. of Tours, is known in 
history for the Conjuration d' Amboise, formed against the 
Guises, in 1560. Гор. 4,570. 

Amboyna, (dm-boi'nah,) an island of the Dutch E. 
Indies, in the E. archipelago, off the 8. W. extremity of 
Ceram, between Lat. ЗО 26’ and 3° 48' S., and Lon. 127° . 
57’ and 128° z7’ E. Length, 35 m.; average breadth, 10 
m. It is mountainous, but fertile. C. Amboyna. Pep. 
of island 188,000; of town, 8.966. 

Ambrose, (St.,) (dm'bróz) a doctor in the Latin 
Church of the 4th cent., B. at Preves, 340. Consecrated 
archbishop of Milan, 374, A. was repeatedly, in the dis- 
charge of his duty to the Church, brought into direct 
conflict with the highest secular authority. He rebuked 
Valentinian, defied Maximus, and, after the massacre 
of Thessalonica, compelled the great Theodosius to a 
humiliating penance before admitting him to Christian 
communion. To him we owe the noble hymn, Te Deum 
Laudamus. No Father of the Church has a fame more 
wide, more beautiful, or more deserved. D. 397. 

Ambrosia, (am-bró'zhah.) (Gr. from ambrosios, im- 
mortal.] In Greek Myth., the food of the gods. Hence, 
whatever is very gratifying* to the taste or smell has 
been termed ambromal. 

Ambuscade, (dm'bus-kád,) or Амвивн. (Fr.] (Mi.) 
A place where soldiers may wait in hiding, till they 
have an opportunity to attack the enemy. 

Amelanchier, (dm-e-lán'keer.) (Bot) A genus of 
plants, О. Pomaceæ. 

Amelia, (a-mé'le-ah,) an island on the N.E. coast of 
Plorida, from which it is separated by a narrow cban- 
nel; Lat. 30° 28' N. It is 20 m.in length, by 2 m. in 
breadth. — A co. in the S. E. of Virginia; area, 300 sq. m. ; 
C. Amelia Court-House. 

Amen, (d-men’.) [Heb., truly.) In Scriptural lan 
& solemn conclusion to pruyer, expressing belief and 
assent. 

Amendment, (a-ménd'meut.) (ед) An alteration 
proposed to be made in the draught of any bill, or in 
the terms of any motion under discussion. en 
amendments are made in either House of Congress upon 
& bill which passed the other, the bill, as amended, 
must be sent back to the other House. 

Ament, (ah’mént.) [L. amentum.]. (Bot) A kind of 
inflorescence such ав is found on willows and poplars ; 
it differs from a spike in being deciduous. 

America, (a-m?re-kah,) one of the five great divisions 
of the world, the greatest after Asia, and often called 
The New World, on account of its recent discovery. Ex- 
cluding the unknown regions of the North, and the 
archipelago of Terra del Fuego in the South, A. extends 
from Point Barrow, in Lat. 71° 24' N., to Capo Forward,, 
on the Straits of Magellan, in Lat. 639 53' 7" 8.; its area 
being about 14.950,000 sq. m. This immense tract, em- 
bracing every variety of climate, soil, race, natural his- 
tory, every geological formation, and exhibiting all the 
phenomena known to physical science, is described im 
this work under every head relating to its geography, 
natural features, and history. We therefore limit t 
article to a sketch of ita general pea geography. 
The vast and important tract of land known as A. is 
naturally divided into two peninsulas, respectively 
called North A. and South A., eeparated, between abt. 
Lat. 79 and 1&9 N.. by a strip of land called Central A. — 
NongTH 4. According to the most natural division ef 
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the continent, North A. begins N. of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico in about 30? N. Lat., and terminates in the Arctic 
Ocean. Its greatest length thus considered is nearly 
4,000 m., and its breadth at the widest part is abt. 3,500 
m. Its shape would be triangular and regular but for 
the projecting peninsula of Florida. The eastern coast 
is deeply indented by bays, gulfs, and inlets. The west- 
ern coast has the long and narrow peninsula of Califor- 
nía, and the projecting Aleutian Islands, besides Van- 
couver's Island, but is not otherwise broken. A triple 
chain of mountains converging towards and terminat- 
ing in the lofty plateaux of Mexico, form the western 
boundary of North A. Of these the sierras, or lofty 
ridges, tbat extend into and form the Californian pen- 
insula, commencing near Vancouver's Island, make the 
actual coast-line. Within this there is a second coast- 
range, broken by very wide gaps, culminating in the 
very lofty mountain called St. Elias, which is 17,900 ft. | 
high, and has spurs extending to the Arctic Sea. Lastly, | 
there is the great and lofty system of the Rocky Moun- | 
trins. At abt. the 40th parallel of N. Lat., #1 the great 
chains are crossed by a transverse range of snowy 
mountains, separating the gold-fields of Oregon and 
California, and succeeded on the 8. by a great sandy 
plain watered by the Colorado, Between the great | 
triple range on the W. coast and the Appalachian Moun- 
tains (which in like manner are a triple but very much 
lower chain, parallel to the east coast), are the grent 
plains or prairies, the vast tract surrounding the Salt 
Lake, and the low-lands drained by the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. To the N. are the 5 great lakes, Lake 
Superior (which is the largest), Michigan, Huron, Erie 
and Ontario, which cover an arsa of more than 120,000 
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eq. m. Then comes the valley of the St. Lawrence, and 
still farther №. the plains, towards the Arctic Ocean, 
broken by Hudson’s Bay. The chief river systems are 
the Mississippi-Missouri, draining into the Gulf of 
Mexico; the St. Lawrence and great lakes, emptying 
into the Atlantic; the Mackenzie, embouching into the 
Arctic Sea. The great central plain of North A.is a 
very remarkable feature of the physical geography of 
A. Reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctie 
Ocean, it includes the valleys of a'l the prin. rivers, and 
occupies an area of more than 4,000,000 sq. miles. The 
elevation above the sea is for the most part only about 
700 ft., and nowhere exceeds 1,500 ft. : and the land for | 
the most part is wonderfully rich and fertile. — Central 
A. Under this name we include the table-land of Mex- 
ico, continued in a narrow belt of land to the S.E.. from 
which rise the volcanic mountains of Guatemala. These 
mountains, continued in the Isthmus of Panama, con- 
nect the Northern mountains with the great mountain- 
chain of the Andes, The Rio del Norte is the sole im- 
portant river of Central A., and it drains only the 
Northern district. — SovTH A. Including Terra del | 
Fuego, its greatest length, from Cape Horn to the Isth- 
mus of Panama, is abt. 4,700 m., and its extreme width 
is 3,200 miles. Triangular in form, like so many of the 
prin. tracts of land on the earth, its northern half is 
partly inclosed between the great chain of the Andes 
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N. The rest of the continent consists of vast plains at 
various elevations, chiefly in terraces, It is drained by 
some of the largest river systems on the earth, the prin, 
of which are those of the Amazons, of the Rio de la Plata 
and of the Orinoco. The low-lands on the E. of the 
Andes are divided by table-lands and mountains into 3 
parts: the Pampas of Patagonia and Buenos Ayres, the 
Silvas of the Amazons, and the Llanos of the Orinoco. 


Population, Divisions, and Subdivisions of America in 1890, 





| 
а а 














ürcen nd Aa 759,814 10,008 
British North America; 
Dominion of Canada...............| 3,208,764) 4,363,486 
Newfoundland .......... ........... 40,200 130,000 
Prince Edward Island... ....... 2,115 90,000 
British Columbia................... 212,089 54,600 
Borm didi салага Уыз» E EE 24 11,796 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon ....... 81 3.971 
United; BUBLOM ссср нча | 8,579,978] 62,251,730 
Mexico . ......... abonebyuses papeis sses] 773,144] 9,389,461 
Total North America.......| 8,637,167 
British Honduras................ —— 15,501 
Му ГДК bdieqoé vecomso ee eco sciri 40,718 
Ran dfelvadot | 7,335 i 
MOBQUEM dessasir eo e 504545 cesseervewesn 7,092) 350,000 
NIORTBEUN ‚гъ eov nono eo T rrr 58,169, 400,000 
Costa Ieæ 21,495| 135,000 
Total Central America...... 188,370! 2,690,635 
West Indian Islands: | 
British Ровзеввїопя............... 14:87, 948,147 
Spanish Possessions: 
Соба аав ә eos беовоз вөөзз, cosese 42,883. 1,414,508 
Porto. СС орасан Paeho pus 3,596; 615,574 
Dutch Possessions.,....... eee eee 368 34,818 
French Possessions .... ... ........ 1,017 303,269 
Danish Possessions : 
St.Thomas, 8t. John, St.Croix 119, 38,231 
Swedish Possessions (St. Баг-! | 
tholomew ). ......... —— | 8 2,898 
Republic of Hayti.................. 10,005 572,000 
Republic of San Domingo....... 17,827 136,500 
Total West Indies............ 93,810) 4,065,945 
Brazil .......... DPI TIT сер, 3,609,160 11,058,000 
French Guiana. ......... 4... енене 35,080) 25,174 
Dutch: Guiana 2. cicecsssencvisaccetess: 59,806 58,841 
British Guiuna Lo see (ios. asvoscdesess 99,925] 155,026 
LASA AT VEEE A S 368,235, 2,200,000 
Nes Grandi... v eoqe Vessusrasadsawe: 357,179 2,900,000 
RECUROUUS УУ ээле ua Е Е ГИА ЕЯ 218,985 1,300,000 
Galapagos (not inlabited)......... 2,955 
Рай ы orars 510,107! 2,500,000 
PSV VIR is ck cevdudens'e deve a есу ЧА 535,769, 1,987,352 
Chl eid ur 132,624] 2,084,960 
Argentine Republic............ — 603,272| 1,801,000 
Gran-Chaco Argentino sses |: )94 29 | § 40,000 
Pampas Argentino... mH]) — 1 | d 6,000 
Paraguay ......... — A 126,352 1,337,459 
Ry SUGAR Yaak 66,716) 240,965 
Patagonia and Terra-del-Fuego..) 376,514) 40,000 
Falkland Лаек е вааз cona — 4,141 | 604 
Aurora Islanda ) not in- f 215, 
South Georgia Island f habit'd ] | 1,573) 
— — 
Total South America........| 7,382,243] 27,735,419 





* North America ...... | 8,637,167 16,533,854 
* Central America... | 158,370| 2,690,635 
— West Indio е 93,510) 4,065,945 
Grand total America ............. 16,251,590] L1,025,853 


Tt is generally admitted that Scandinavian pirates 
visited Greenland in the 6th cent., where they made set- 
tlements; and that, in the 10th cent., two Icelanders, 
Biorn Hersuessen and Lief Eriksen, landed in New 
England; but it is only in the 15th cent., and by Chris- 
topher Columbus, that A. was first made known to 
Europe: in 1492, he Janded in the Bahama Islands, anil 
in 1498 he discovered the continent. To Amerigo 
Vespucci, however, was reserved the glory of giving 
his name to A., though he had scarcely the merit of 
exploring it in 1499. The most celebrated explorers of 
A. after Columbus were Fernando Cortez, Pizarro, Al- 
magro, Sebastian Cabot, Cabral, De Solis, De Soto, and 
Magellan. 


running along the W. coast, and the less important Amerigo Vespucci, (roispoochee,) an eminent 
mountains of Brazil in the N.E. aud Venezuela in the | navigator, B. at Florence, 1451. He made an expedition 
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to the New World in 1499, under the command of Ojeda. | Ammonia, (dm-nó'ne-ah.) (Chem.) The Volatile 


After making subsequent voyages to the new continent, 
he was appointed, in 1508, principal pilot to the king 
ef Spa.n; his duties being to prepare charta and pre- 
scribe rontes for vessels in their voyages to the New 
World, which soon received his name, an honor which 
rightly belonged to the great Columbus. D. 1512. 

Amersfort, (ah/mers-fórt,) or AMERSFOORT, a town of 
Hoiland, p. of Utrecht, with à port on the Eem, 13 m. 
N.E. of Utrecht. Pop. 12,700. 

Ames, (ста) FISHER, an American statesman, publicist, 
and orator, 5. at Bedham, Maas., 1758, was a member of 

` the convention that ratified the Federal Constitution in 
1788. D. 1808. 

Amethyst. (dm'e-thist.) [Gr. amethytos a remedy 
against drunkenness.) (Min.) The oriental A. is a va- 
riety of Corundum, and is composed almost entirely of 
alumina. The common A. is a variety of quartz, con- 
sisting соет of silica, colored in various shades of vio- 
let by the oxides of iron and manganese. It is usually 
found crystallized in six-sided prisms, with a six-sided 

yramid at the end. It occurs in Europe and India. 
e Persians believed that wine drunk out of an ame- 
thystine cup would not intoxicate ; — hence the name. 

Amhara, (dm-hah-rah,) an independent kingdom of 
Abyssinia, between Lon. 10? and 14? №. and Lat. 350 10’ 
and 38° 30 К. 

Amherst, Jxrrzgv, (dm'hürs,) Lorp,a British field- 
marshal, в. in Kent, 1717. In conjunction with Gens. 
Wolfe and Prideaux, he made the entire conquest of the 
French strongholds in Canada, 1760; was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America ; 
and was governor of Virginia in 1763. D. 1793. 

Amherst, a seaport of Further India, C. of the most N. 
of the British Tennasserim prova., 30 m. S.W. of Monl- 
mein; Lat. 16° 4’ 48" N., Lon. 979 45' 24" E. Pop. §,000. 

Am'herst. in Massachusetts, & town of Hampshire co., 
82 miles W.of Boston, near which is Amherst College, 
founded in 1821. A county of Virginia, bordering on 
James River; area, 418 square miles; C. Amherst 
Court House. 

Amianthium, (a-me-dn-tumn.) (Во) A genus of 
gras-like plants, Q, Melanthace.e. 

Aminan'thus. (Min) Sco ASBESTOS. 

Amice, (dm'is) a part of the dress worn by а Roman 
Catholic priest, &c., under the ecclesiastical costume 
at mass, Ёс. It is a square piece of linen drawn over 
the shoulders. 

Amide, (dm'id.) (Chem) Ammonias, in which one or 
more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an acid radi- 
cal, are called amides; аз acetamide, &с. Ammonias, in 
which one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
base radicals, are called amines; as ethylamine, &c. 
Ammonias, in which two or more ators of hydrogen 
are replaced by acid and base radicals, are called alka- 
lamides ; as cthylacetamide, &c. 

Amidships, (a-mId'ships.) (Naut.) The middle or 
waist of a ship, whether in length or breadth. 

Amiens, (ah-me-chng,) a city of France, С. of dep. 
Somme, on the Somme, 71 m. №. of Paris. Its Gothic 
cathedral, built in 1220, is one of the finest in Europe. 
Manf. Cotton velvets, cotton, linen, woollen yarns, beet- 

` root sugar, &c. Гор. 61,063. Неге was signed, March 
27, 1803, the Treaty of Amiens, which guve to Europe a 
peace of short duration. 

Amirante Islands, (am-e-rant’,) a group of small 
islands in the Indian Ocean, bet. Lat. 4° and 6? S., Lon. 
54° and 56? E. They belong to England. 

Amite, (am-cef’.) a co. of Missiaippi, bordering on Lou- 
івідпа; area, 700 sq. m. C. Liberty. 

Ammodytes, (dm'mo-dits) (Zodl.) A gen. of apodal 
fishes, fam. Anguillidæ. The species are marine, live in 
the sand, and aro known as 
Sand-eels, or Sani-lances. 

Ammon, (dm'mon.) ( Egypt. 
Amun.) (Myt.) An Egyptian 
deity, adopted by the Ro- 
mans as Jupiter Ammon. 
He is usually represented 
with a ram's head. There 
was a magnificent temple 
erected to him in a sacred 
grove of trees in the oasis 
now called the Oasis of Si- 
wah, with an oracle famous 
through many ages. It was 
so renowned, that Alexander 
the Great crossed the desert 
to consult it, and the priesta 
telling him that he was the 
908 of the god, he ever after- 
wards claimed divine origin. 





Fig. 24. — AMMON. 
Game ruins of the temple still exist. 


a colorless with a strongly pungent odor, exhibit 
ing an alkaline reaction with test-paper. By pressure 
it may be condensed into a liquid. It is soluble in water 
to the extent of 700 times its volume. It is a combina- 
tion of three volumes of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 
but it cannot be formed directly from these gases. It 
must be obtained from some of its compounds; it is 
found in large quantities during the manufacture of 
coal-gas, and is & product of the decomposition of ani- 
mal matters containing nitrogen. When a solution of 
A. is treated with acids, a series of salta ia obtained, re- 
sembling completely the corresponding salts of potash 
and soda. If sal-ammoniac, which is a hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, be properly brought into connection with 
mercury, an amalgam is formed, similar to the amal- 
gams formed by mercury, potassium, and sodium. 
Hence it is supposed there is à metal which has received 
the name of ammonium, but all attempts to obtain it as 
a separate substance have hitherto failed. One vol. of 
cold water absorbs 670 vols. of A., or nearly half its 
weight, forming a solution of sp. gr. 0875. Form. NHẹ 

Ammo'/niac Gum. (Chem.) A resinous substance 
brought from the East Indies in drops or granules called 
teara, and used in medicine as a plaster. The best kind 
is of a yellowish color without, and white within. It 
is also called Ammonitacum, and is the produce of the 
plant Dorema Ammoniacum. 

Ammonites, (dm'mon-ites.) (Sacred Hist.) The də- 
scendants of the youngest son of Lot, occupied a tract 
of country E. of the Amorites, and separated from the 
Moabites by the river Arnon. They were almost con- 
tinually at war against the Israelites. Justin Mart 
affirms that in his time they were still numerous. Jeph- 
thah defeated them 
with great slaughter. 
They were also over- 
come by Saul, David, 
Uzziah, and Jotham ; 
but after the fall of 
the kingdom of Israel, 
B. с. 720, they spread 
themselves in the dis- 
tricts of Judæa on the 
east of the Jordan. 
The chief deity wor- 
shipped by the A. 
was named Milcon, 
who in his character 
seems to have resem- 
bled Moloch. — ( Pal.) 
A gen. of fossil shells, 
nearly allied to the 
recent gen. Nautilus, 
being, like it, cham- 
bered and spiral. The species vary from a small size to 
4 feet in diameter (Fig. 25). Ammonites are found 
throughout the entire series of fossiliferoua rocks, from 
the transition strata to the chalk. 

Ammonium, (dm-mo'ne-m.) (Chem.) See AMMONU. 

Ammunition, (dmanru-nish'un. [From L. munitio] 
(Mil. and Nav.) Warlike stores and supplies, particu- 
larly those for the service of small arma and artillery. 

Amnesty, (dm’nés-te.) [From Gr. а, not, and mnaomai, 
I remember.) (Pol.) A full pardon granted by the ruler 
of a sovercign state to rebellious subjects or citizens. 

Amnion, (dm‘ne-on.) [Gr.] (Physiol. The membrane 
which surrounds the foetus in utero. It encloses a thin 
watery fluid, the liquor amnti, which affords a soft bed 
to the foetus, and prevents any external injury during 
pregnancy. 

Amnios, (dm'ne-0s.) (Вос) А thin, semi-transparent 
gelatinoua substance in which the embryo of a seed ia 
suspended and fed in its early stages. 

Amol, (опто!) а city of Persia, prov. Mazanderan, on 
the Heraz, 12 m. above its entrance into the Caspian 
Sea, and 20 m. W. by S. of Balfrush. 

Amomalen, (ü-mom'/a-lés.) (Во) An all. of plan 
class Endogens, having unsymmetrical flowers, 1 to 
stamens, and albuminous seeds. 

Amom on, (am'o-mon.) (Bot.) A genus of aromatic 
herbs, О. Zingiberacex, anciently used for embalming, 
whence the name mummy. The acrid seeds of some spe- 
cies are much used, under the names of grains de Paradis, 
cardamoma, &c., to give pungent flavor to liquors. 

Amon, (á'mon,) the 14th king of Judah, в. his father 
Manasseh, 611 B. C., and waa assassinated after a reign 
of 2 years. 

Amorgo, (a-mór/go,) a Greek island, the anc. Amorgos 
at the S.E. of Naxia, Lat. 36° 50’ N., Lon. 25° 66’ E. It 
is abt. 36 m. in circumference. 

Amorites, (üm'o-rites) (Sacred Hist.) The descendant, 
of Наш, were the most powerful of the Canaanitish 





Fig. 25. — AMMONITR. 
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mationg, and occupied a territory on both sides of the | Amplitude, (dm'pli-tid.) (From L. amplitudo, size.] 


Jordan. They resisted the settlement of the Israelites, 
and were repeatedly defeated by Joshua with great 
slaughter, but were not exterminated, since it is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary circumstance that in the 
days of Samuel there was peace bet ween Israel and the A. 

Amorphous, (i-mór/üs.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
morphe, form.) (Min.) Irregularly shaped; of no par- 
ticular kind or character. 

Amos, (ád'mós) (Script.) One of the twelve minor 
prophets, and a contemporary of Isaiah and Hosea. 

Amour, (ah-moor’,) Амоов, or SAGHALIEN, а large river 
of E. Asia, formed near Lat. 539 N., Lon. 125° E., by the 
junction of the Shilka and Argun; the first rising in 
the Russian govt. of Irkutsk,—and the latter near 
Ourga in Mongolia, and forming for abt. 400 m. the 
boundary line between the Russian and Chinese em- 
pires. Both streams flow mostly N.E. to their con- 
fluence; from which point the А. takes a general E. 
course, making, however, an extensive bead to the 8. 
to traverse the centre of Mantchooria. It enters the 
Gulf of Saghalien in Lat. 529 2; N., Lon. 140° E. Estim. 
Jength, 2,000 m. 

Amoy, (ah-moi’,) a commercial city and seaport of 
China, prov. Fo-kien, on an island of the same name, in 
a bay of the Chinese Sea opposite Formosa, and 320 m. 
B.N.E. of Canton. Its harbor is excellent. It is one 
of the 5 ports open to foreign trade. T 250,000. 

Ampère, Anprt Mariz, (ong-pair’,) a French philos- 
opher, B. at Lyon, 1775; р. 1836. His prin. work is his 
Repeuil des Observations ss AA мач, 

Amphibia, dm-fib'e-ah.) (Gr. amphibios living a 
double life.) (Zodl.) Animals which are equally adapted 
by the possession both of lungs and branchiæ for living 
in air and water. They are relatively few, and form 
the class BATRACHIA, q. v. 

Amphibolia, (dm-f-bi-3) Amphibology. 
(-ból'o-je.) [From Gr. amphibolos, dubious, and logos, a 
treatise.] (Ehet.) Ambiguity of a sentence ; or, double 
meaning conveyed by an expression, as distinguished 
from an equivocation, which exists in a single phrase. 

Amphictyons, (dm-/ik'ti-ous) [From Gr. amphic- 
tiones, dwellers about.) (Gr. Hist.) Assemblies of deputies 
convened from the different states of ancient Greece. 

Amphion, (4m'fe-on.) (Myth.) А son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, and probably the oldest of the Grecian musi- 
cians. He rebuilt the walls.of Thebes in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. When А. played on his lyre, the stones 
moved whither they were wanted, and continued to as- 
sume their proper position in the wall till the whole 
was finished. 

Am phipods, (dm'fe-póds.) (Gr. amphi on both sides, 
and pons, а foot.) (Zoul.) A group of tetradecapodous crus- 
taceans, in which subcaudal natatory feet co-exist with 
sessile eyes. They are known as Sand- and Beach-fleas. 

Amphisboena, (am-f/isbe-nah.) (Ог. amphi, both 
ways, baino, to мак.) (Zodl.) A gen. of harmless ser- 
pents or ophidian reptiles аш. by some among the 
Sauria, fam. ChalciLe) having the head and body nearly 
of uniform size, whence they are supposed capable of 
moving backwards or forwards with equal facility. 

Amphitheatre, (dm'fe-thé'atür.) [Gr., from amphi, 
on both sides, and theatron, a theatre.] In Ant. a spa- 
cious edifice, built either round or oval, like a double 
theatre, with a number of rising seats, upon which the 
people used to sit and behold the combats of gladiators, 
or of wild beasts, and other sports. Some of them, as 
the Coliseum at Rome, were capable of containing from 
50,000 to 80,000 spectators. The principal parta of the 
A. were the arena, or place where the gladiators fought ; 
the carea, or hollow place where the beasts were kept; 
the podium, or projection at the top of the wall which 
surrounded the arena, and assigned to the senators; the 
gradue, or benches, rising all round above the podium ; 
the aditus, or entrances; and the vomitorim, or gates 
which terminated the aditus. 

Amphitrite, (dm'fetri.) (Myth) А daughter of 
Nereus or Oceanus, and the wife of Neptune, the god 
of the sea. She is represented as being drawn in a 
chariot of shells by Tritons, or riding on a dolphin, 
with the trident of Neptune in her hand. 

Am'phitrite Islands, two groups of islands in the 
Chinese Sea, near Lat. 160 N.. Lon. 1129 E. They are 
included in the group of the Paracels. 

Amphitryon, (dm-fitre-on.) (Myth. A king of 
Thebes, was the husband of Alcmena, whom Jupiter 
deceived by assuming the form of her husband. 

Amphora, (ат /о-гал.) (From Gr. атрћоғема, two- 
bandled.] (Antiq.) Among the ancients, a cwo-handled 
vase or liquid measure. 

Amplification, (tim-pli-fi-kd’shkun.) [From L. ample 

a magnifying.] (Rhet.) Diffusiveness or dilata- 
tion of the parts of a dis~urse or narrative. 


Amygdaloid, (a-migdah 


(Astron.) An are of the horizon, intercepted betweem 
the E. or W. point of the horizon and the centre of the 
sun, or of a planet, at its rising or setting. —/ Afi.) The 
range or horizontal reach of a projectile. -— Magnetical 
Amplitude. (Astron.) An arc of the horizon, contained 
between the centre of the celestial body, when rising or 
getting, and the E. or W. point of the compaas. 


Ampulla, (dm-pül'lah.) (L.] (Ecl. Hist.) One of the 


sacred vessels used at the altar; formerly used to hold 
the oil for anointing monarchs at their coronation. 


Amputation, (anm-pu-tá'shun.) [Fr.) (Swrg. The 


operation of cutting off a limb or some projecting pert 
of the body. 


Amrit'sir. See UMRITSUR. 
Amsterdam, (dm-eer-ddm') an important city of 


Europe, C. of the kingdom of Holland, is built in the 
form of a crescent, on the Amstel, at its entrance into 
the Y or Ye; Lat. 520 22' 5" N., Lon. 4° 53’ 2" К. A. 
is built on piles of wood driven into the alluvial soil, 
and is divided into two parts by the Amstel, and inter- 
sected by numerous canals, which form 90 islands, come 
municating by 290 bridges. The streets, almost all 
ranged on the sides of canals, are well paved and 
lighted; the houses are bullt of brick and painted of 
different colors, and the numerous warehouses, filled 
with the most valuable produce of both hemisphe 
attest the wealth of a city which has long possesse 
much of the commerce of the globe. 


Amulet, (am'u-let.) | Arab. hamalet, what ìs suspended. } 


A supersti- 
tiouschartm or 
preservative 
against mis- 
chief, witch- 
craft, or dis- 
ease. Amulets 
were made of 
stone, metal, 
animals, and 
in fact, of Fig. 26. — EGYPTIAN AMULET. 

every thing 

which fancy or caprice suggested. Sometimes they con- 
sisted of words, characters, and sentences, ranged in a 
particular order, and engraved upon wood, &c., &nd were 
worn about the neck or some other part of the body. 





Amurath I., (ah-moo-rat’,) a sultan of the Turks, В. 


1326 A. D.; s. his father, 1360. He founded the corps of 
the Janissaries. D. 1359. — A. II., B. 1404, s. his father 
Mohammed 1., 1421; took Thessalonica from the Vene- 
tians, 1423; besieged Belgrade, which was successfully 
defended by John Hunniades; and defeated the Hun- 
garians at Varna. D. 1451. — A. III. в. 1545, s. his 
father Selim II., 1574. D. 1595. — A. 1V., B. 1611, s. his 
uncle Mustapha X., 1623. lie was notorious for his 
cruelty and debauchery. D. 1640. 


Amygdaline, (a-mig/dah-lin.) (Chem.) The crystal- 


line principle of bitter almonds, laurel-leaves, &c., and 
the source of bitter-almond oil and hydrocyanic acid. 
It forms white scales of a pearly lustre, very soluble 
in water. Form. C4 g2NO&. 

Чо.) (Gr. amygdalé, an al- 
mond, and eidos, form.) (Geol.) A term applied to a va- 
riety of trap-rock, which have contained oval hollows 
now filled up with some crystalline mineral. They are 
all of the class ofigneous rocks, and of the nature of lava. 


Amygdalus, (ah-mig/da-lüs.) (Во) An important 


gen. of small trees, О. Drupacese, including the almond, 
A. communis, of which there are two very distinct vari- 
eties, the bitter and the sweet; and the peach, A. 

sica. The sweet-almond tree, a native of Barbary and 
Morocco, is remarkable in early spring for its beautiful 
appearance when loaded with its pale pink flowers, and 
hence it is largely pistes for purposes of ornament. 
The peach, of which the nectarine is a mere variety 
with a smooth skin, is considered by De Candolle as a 
native of China. It ів grown extensively іп the U. States. 


А изле; (dm'tl.) (Ог. amulon, starch.] (Chem.) А hy- 


pothetical compound radical, consisting of ten atoms 
of carbon and eleven of hydrogen. It forms with other 
substances a series of ethers and compounds, which 
correspond to those formed by ordinary alcohol. Potato 
oil and fusel oil, obtained in the distillation of potatoes 
and grain, are,examples of these compounds. Bp. gr. 
077413. Form. СН. 


Amyridacese, (am-ir-e-da'seé.) (Bot) An ©. of bal- 


samic tropical trees or shrubs, all. Rutales, of which the 
gen. Amyris (myrrha, myrrh) is the type. Olibanum and 
frankincense are produced by species of Вомсе іа + 
Myrrh, Balm of Mecca, and Bdellium by species of Bal- 
samodendron; American Elemi, American Balm of Gil- 
ead, and Balsam of Acouchi, by species of Icios; Resim 
of Cachibou und Resin of Carana by species of Bursera ; 
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end part of the Gum Elemi of commerce is said to be 
the produce of Amyris hezandra. 
Ama, (d’aah.) (L.] A neuter plural termination, signi- 
ping a collection of sayings, an anecdotal miscellany, 
.— (Gr. each.) ( Med.) An equal quantity of the ingre- 
dients preceding it in prescriptions ; as, aloes and water, 
ana, aa, or a}ii, that is, of aloes and water each two 
ounces. 
Amabaptists, (de-a-bdp'tists.) [Gr. ana, signifying 
repetition, and baptizo, I dip under.] A name given to 
& Christian sect use they objected to infant bup- 
tism, and baptized again those who joined them. They 
were known in the early ages of Christianity as Cata- 
phrygians and Novatians, £c. But they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the sects which appeared in Germany 
in 1521, immediately after the rise of Lutheranism. 
These latter at first preached up an entire freedom from 
all subjection to the civil as well as ecclesiastical power, 
and committed frightful excesses; but the tenet from 
whence they took their name, was their rebaptizing all 
new converts to their sect. They were put down with 
some ау and great slaughter, their leader, Mtn- 
zer, being killed. The struggle they made was a polit- 
ical as well as a religious one: it was a contest between 
the lower and upper classes. 
Amaeardiacese, (a»-a-kar-dé-d'se-e.) (Bot) An О. 
of plante, all. Rutales, consisting of tropical trees, 
abounding in & fluid resin of extreme acidity, but 
forming a valuable varnish in some cases. The type 
of this О. is Anacardium occidentale, the Cashew-nut, a 
Brazilian tree whose fruit is of a singular structure. 
It has an enlarged аа disk shaped like an apple, 
and to the apex of this is attached the kidney-shaped 
nut, of which the kernel is eaten, whilst from the shell 
is — an acid, inflammable oil employed in var- 
nishes. 
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bles another in its functional relations; thus the win 
ofa bird is analogous to the wing of the flying lisa 
and to the wing of an insect, though it be not in its 
structural relations the corresponding orgau of the 


росу See Hoxoroar. 
Analogy, (a-di'oje. [Same deriv] It originally 
sigDified resemblance of relations; but it is now usu- 


ally understood to mean any sort of resemblance afford- 
ing a ground for arguments which do not amount tos 
complete induction. If A and B resemble each other 
in certain respects, and if a proposition is true of A, it 
is argued that it is also true of B. The force of thie 
argument will depend on the degree of relationship 
that exists between A and B. —(Geom.) The same as 
proportion. — (Gram.) A conformity to the principles of 
organization ofthe different words, or collection of words, 


Analysis, (a-ndl'esis.) [Gr., from analuo, I unloose.] 


(Chem.) The separation of any subetance into its con- 
stituent parts. It is either qualitative or quantitative. 
Qualilatice A. ascertains the nature of the elementa; 
quantitative, their relative amounts. — Volumetric A., or the 
quantitative estimation of chemical substances by 
measure, is an easy method of ascertaining the quantity 
of a given substance which a certain solution or com- 
pound contains. Suppose, for example, we wish to 
know how much potash a certain solution contains, we 
measure off a certain quantity, and ascertain how much 
acid of & known strength ís required to saturate it. 
This being done, & simple calculation completes the 
operation, and this calculation may be spared by the 
inspection of a previously prepared table. — (Math) A 
term designating the algebraical branches of pure 
mathematics. —(Gram.) An explanatory view of ety- 
mology, syntax, and other verbal nde 
A synopsis, or brief but methodical illustration of the 
principles of a science. 


Anachronism, (an-dk’ro-nizm.) (From Gr. ana, back- 
wards, and chronos, time.] (Zit) A chronological error 
in dating an event earlier than the time of its occur- 
rence : — antithetical to parachronism. 

Apacietas, (an-ah-klé/tus.) Two popes of this name. 
The first is said to have suffered death asa martyr, a. D. 
91. — The second, elected by & part of the cardinals, 
1130, disputed the claim of Innocent II., and main- 
азе himself in possession of Rome till his death, 


1138. 

Anmacoluthon, (d»-a-ko-lu'thon.) [From Gr. anako- 
louthon, lacking se — (Gram. and Rhet.) Ab- 
sence of coherence in sp ng or writing, commonly 
arising from carelessness. 

Anacreon, (a-ndk’re-on,) a Greek lyric poet, B. in 
Ionia, in the 6th cent. B. с., and who lived at Samos 
and Athens. In his poems he sung chiefly the praises of 
love and wine, to the enjoyment of which his life would 
also appear to have been dedicated. Many fi ents 
of his songs are preserved, which are models of delicate 
grace, simplicity, and ease. 

Anadiplosis, (a-»dd-i-pló'si.) [From Gr. anadiplóo, 
1 make double.) (Aet. and Ivos.) Repetition of the 
closing word or words of a sentence in the beginning 
of the next. 

— (ah-nd/me-ah.) [Gr. a, priv., and aima, blood.] 
(Anat) deficiency of the red globules or coloring 
matter of the blood, characterized by a pale, waxy 


Anam, or Annam, (da-nam',) an empire of 8.E. "ETT 
occupying the E. part of Further India, between Lat.1 
and 239 К, and Lon. 102° and 109° E.; comprisin 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, and & part of Cambodia ; 
having N. the Chinese provs. Kíang-ee and Yun-nan ; W. 
the independent Laos and Siamese territories ; and 8. and 
8.Е. the China Sea and Gulf of Tonquin. Area, 98,000 
ва. m. Surface generally fertile, rising progressively 
from the sea tothe great mountain chain separating 
Cochin-China from Cambodia. Tonquin and Cambodia 
are alluvial plains of great fertility. The whole em- 
pire is well watered, and the country in many parts 
covered with dense foresta, or carefully cultivated. The 
chief rivers are the Menamkong, forming the Siamese 
boundary, and the Tonquin, Saigon, and Hué. Climate 
healthy, the heat being tempor by sea-breezes. In- 
hab. similar in race to the Chinese, with an intermix- 
ture of Siamese, Malays, and Moi, or dark negro race. 
Coasts generally bold, and presenting excellent har- 
bors. Prod. Rice, sugar, drugs, spices, gums, dyewoods, 
ironwood, teak, indigo, bamboos, ivory, silk, copper, 
iron, the precious metals, pearls, &c. Chief cities and 
seats of trade: Hué (the cap.), Tonquin, Saigon, and 
Fai-foo. The govt.is an hereditary mili despotism, 
and the popular religion is Buddhism. e French 
since 1864, have possessed themselves of a portion of 
this country, and founded a flourishing settlement at 
Saigon. They virtually annexed a large part of the 


complexion. country,after thewar with A. in 1883-4. P. abt. 15.000,000. 
Anesestheti (&%-ее-А а.) [Gr. a, priv., and aistha- Anamorphosis; (dn-a-mór-fó'ris.) (From Gr. anar- 
memati, to feel.) (Surg. Substances which produce!  morphoo, І restore.! (Paint. and Persp.) The configu- 


partial or total insensibility, apparently by suspending 
certain of the functions of the nervous system; among 
these the vapors of ether and chloroform, and the 
Aitrous oxide, or laughing-gas, are the most manage- 
&ble, and most generally used for the performing of 
surgical operations. Local anesthesia is produced by 
the use of cocaine and other agents, or by freezing tha 
tissues and thus rendering them insensible to pain. 
This is now largely employed in dental operations, 
while cocaine is of the greatest utility in operations 
upon the eye. 

Ата тала, (da'a-grdn.) (Gr., from ana, up and down, 
and gramma, a letter.) e change of one word or 
phrase into another, by reading the letters backwards, 
or by trarspoeing them. A. were very common among 
the ancients. 

Amaleite, (dwaLciL.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
soda and alumina, generally occurring in icositetrahe- 
éral or twenty-four-sided crystals, which are either col- 
oriess and transparent, or white, gray, red, and opaque. 

Amaleeta, (de-a-lk'tah.) (Ог. analego, 1 pick up.] 
(14) A collection of extracta from different works. 

opties, (de-a-iép/tiks.) (Gr. anaceptikos, reviving.] 
(Med.) Tonic or restorative medicines, 

Amelegue, (dwa-lóg.) (Gr. analogos, according to due 

proportion. ] (Comp. Anat.) An organ which resem- 


ration of some image, either on a plane or curvilinear 
surface, deformed or distorted; and which in a certain 
view appears regular and in harmonious proportion. 

Ananassa, (du-a-nds'sah,) or ANANAS, (Bot) A gen. 
of herbaceous plants of tropical America, O. Bromelia- 
сею, with leaves somewhat resembling those of the 
Aloes. The Pine-apple is the fruit of A. satira. It re- 
sen Lies, in shape. the cone of the pine-tree, whence it 
has derived its name. 

Anarchist, (1Var-kist.) The name given a modern 
society of revolutionists who advocate social equality 
without legal or governmental restraint, and most of 
whom favor violent measures as a means of overthrow- 
ing existing conditions. Bakunin, a Russian, has been 
ita most active expounder, and among ita adherents 
are included Prince Krapotkine, the Russian scientist, 
and Elisée Reclus, the French Geographer. These 
advocate what is known as philosophic anarchism, but 
the great maas of anarchista hope to attain their ends 
by violence &nd terror, making dynamite their princi- 
pal weapon. A marked instance of its use was in the 
police massacre in Chicago in 1886. Many similar ex- 
ainples of destruction of life and property have oc- 
curred in France. Spain, etc., in more recent years, 
among them the murder of President Carnot, of France. 

Anastasius E. (da-astd'shus,) Emperor of Constenti- 
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nople, €. Zeno, A. D. 401; р. 518. — A. IT., s. Philippic 
ni, d 716; and put to death, abt. 720. — 

Amasta' sius I., Pope, s. Siricius, abt. 398; n.402. — A. 
IL, в. Gelasius I., 496; р. 498. — A. III., s. Sergius III, 
911; р. 912. — A. IV. s. Eugenius III., 1153; p. 1154. 

Anastatic Printing, (du-astitik.) [From Gr. an- 
аздай, & setting up again.) A process by which the 
production of typography, lithography, or engraving, 
may be transferred from the originals without injury 
to them, and afterwards fixed on metal or wood, so as 
to be printed from agaiu. 

Anastomosis, (indem [From Gr. anastomóo, 
I give & mouth EE (Anat. and Hot.) The inoscula- 
tion of vessels in animal and vegetable bodies. 

Anastrophe, (a-nds'tro-fe.) [From Gr. anastrepho, I 
subvert.) (Zhet.) Inversion or displacement of words 
in а sentence. 

Anathema, (a-ndth’e-mah.) [Gr., a person exposed to 
ublic reprobation.] (#eccl.) The ostracism of a person 
rum social intercourse, and from communion with the 

Church. A. differs from simple excommunication, inas- 
паи as the former is attended with curses and execra- 
tions. 

Amatidse, (a-ndt'e-4e.) (Zodl.) The Duck fam., com- 
prising swimming birds whose jaws have transverse la- 
mells, the upper mandible ending in an obtuse rounded 
nail, and a groove running along both jaws to the nail. 
They are numerous, and found in ail parta of the world. 
The gen. Anas contains the Ducks proper, of which A. 
boschus, the common Wild duck or Mallard, is the 
original stock of the domesticated duck. 

Anatinidse, (an-ah-tin'e-de.) (Zoól. The Lantern- 
shells, a fam. of mollusks, embracing acephala which 
have the shell thin and often inequivalve. 

Anatolia, (d-a-t6'leah,) or NATOLIA, (anc. Bithynia,) a 
region of Asiatic Turkey. See Asta MINOR. 

Anatomy, (a-udt'o-me.) (Gr. anatomé, from anatemno, 
I cut up.j In its widest sense, it signifies the dissection 
of organized bodies, with a view to discover their struc- 
ture, and the connection of the parts. A. is the basis 
of Physiology, the object of which is the discr.very of 
function; and both form the indispensable basis of 
medicine. The object of Comparative A. is the aiacovery 
of the differences in structure and organization which 
obtain throughout the animal kingdom, from the sim- 
plest forms to the most complex, and from the earliest 
dawn of life on the planet to the present epoch.— De- 
scriptive A. i» concerned with healthy structure, and is 
the necessary basis of Pathological A., which is con- 
cerned with diseased structures. 

Anaxagoras, аш исти of Clazomene, а cele- 
brated Greek philosopher, born B. с. 500. He taught phi- 
losophy at Athens, having among his pupils Euripides 
tbe tragic poet, and Pericles the great statesman, A. is 
noteworthy as the first of the Greek philosophers who 
taught the existence of a Superior Mind, distinct from, 
yet pervading and governing, the universe. D. 423 B. c. 

Ancestors, (dn'ses-tórs.) (Fr. anertres.) (Lac). Those 
from whom a person is descended in a direct line, the 
father and mother not included, 

Anchises, Р, (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan prince, 
the father of Æneas by Venus. 

Anchor, (dagk'er.) (Gr. ankura.] (Naw.) A heavy, 
strong, crooked instrument of iron, cast or dropped 
from a ship into the water, to retain hold in à conven- 
ient station in a harbor, road, or river. They are so 
contrived aa to sink into the earth the moment they 
reach it, and to bear a great strain before they can be 
loosened or dislodged. Every ship has, or ought to 
have, taree principal anchors, with a cable to each, viz., 
the sheet, the best bower, and the small bower, во called 
from their usual situation on the ship’s bows. There 
are besides small anchors for moving a ship from place 
to place in a harbor or river, where there may not be 
room or wind for sailing; these are the stream-auchor, 
the Кейде, and the grupnel. The last, however, is chiefly 
designed for boats. 

Anchorage, (iugk'er-dj.) (Nant) Suitable ground 
for casting anchor in; also, harbor dues paid by a ves- 
sel when anchored in port. 

Anehoret, (dnyh’o-ret,) or ANCHORITE. [Gr. anachóreo, 
I withdraw.) (Eccl. Hist.) A hermit, or one who volun- 
tarily lives apart from the world. Retirement from all 
society has, by vast numbers, been considered as facil- 
itating the attainment of a virtuous life. In Egypt and 
Syria, where Christianity became strongly tinged with 
the peculiar notions of the East, the anchorets were 
most numerous; and from those who lived in cells in 
the vicinity of a church, sprang the convents of a later 
period, which were filled with inmates anxious to os- 
cape from the tumult and bloodshed that marked the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. 

Amcnevy, (dn-ch?'re.) (Fr. anchois.] (До) A genus 
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of fishes, fam. Clupeide, It is about 4 Inches long, of a 
bluish-brown color on the back, and silvery-white on the 
belly. It is most abundant in the Mediterranean. For ex- 
portation, the bodies, separated from the head and ea- 
trails, аге salted and packed in small barrels. A.aauce has 
been a favorite condiment since the time of the Romans 

Anchovy-pear. (Бо) See Gnias. 

Anchusa, (din’chu-eah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, О. 

inacex, Which yields the alkanet, A. tinctoria, whose 
root, thick in proportion to the size of the plant, yields 
a red dye, readily extracted by oil and spirits, and called 
anckusine. 

Ancehy losin, (dngk-y-lo'sis.) [From Gr. ankuldo, I make 
erooked.] (Med.) A stiffness or immobility of the joints, 
arising from various causes, and often connected with 
deformities of the limbs. For the moat part it is the re- 
sult of inflammation in the membrane lining the Joints. 

Ancona, (dn-ko'nah,) a maritime city of Central Italy 
ou the Adriatic, 134 m. N.E. of Rome; Lat. 43° 37’ 47" 
N., Lon. 13? 30’ 35" E. It is a handsomely built and 
finely situated place, sloping to the sea between twe 
hilla, one crowned with а cathedral, and the other with a 
citadel. The port is one of the best and most frequented 
in Italy. A. was taken by the French, 1797 ; restored 
to the Pope, 1514; occupied by the French, 1832-7; by 
the Austrians, 1849-09; taken by the Piedmontese, 1860 
Pop. 31,238. 

Anconens, (da-kó'nes.) [From Gr. ankón, the bent arm. 
( Arch.) The consoles ornamenting the keystones о 
arches or sides of a door. 

Anere, Coxcixo Concin1, MaRÉcBAL D’, (donkr,) а Flo- 
rentine, who came to France with Maria de Medici, 
1600; married her favorite Eleanora Galigal, and, after 
the death of Henri IV., 1610, became Marquis d'Áncre, 
marshal of France, and prime-minister. He was assas- 
sinated, 1617, and his wife, tried and convicted of sor- 
cery, was executed in the same year. 

Ancus-Martias, (du'kws mdr’shus,) the 4th king of 
Rome, a grandson of Numa Pompilius, s. Tullus Hosti- 
lius about 638 в.с. He is considered the lawgiver or 
founder of the plebeian order, which seems to have re- 
cei ved in his reign a distinct political existence. D. abt. 
614 в.с. 

Andalusia, (Jn-dah-lü'zhah,) an anc. division of the 8. 
of Spain, now divided into the provs. of Almeria, Gra- 
nada, Jaen, Malaga, Cadiz, Cordova, Huelva, and Seville. 

. 2,980,001. 

Andalusite, (da-dah-lü'rit.) (Min. An anhydrous 
silicate of alumina, distinguished from feldspar by its 
greater hardness and infusibility. 

An'daman Islands, a densely wooded group in the 
Bay of Bengal, between Lat. 10° and 13° N., and nearly 
under the 930 of E. Lon., 180 m. 8.W. of Cape Nigrais. 
The inhab. are in the lowest state of barbarism. 

Andante, (dn-din't.) [It going.] (Mw) Indicating 
due distinction between the notes. A. largo, requires 
the music to be executed slowly, the time accurately 
kept, and each note sounded distinct. Andantino, is 
somewhat slower than andante. 

Andersen, Hans CHRISTIAN, (dn’der-sén,) a Danish 
writer, B. in the island of Funen, 1805. Soma of his 
poems and novels have been highly praised, but his fame 
chiefly rests on his charming fairy tales. D. 1975. 

Amn'/dersonm, а S.E. co. of Kansas ; area, 516 wi. m.; C. 
Garnett.—A N. county of Kentucky ; area, 306 square 
miles; County Seat, Lawrenceburg.—A. N. W. dis- 
trict of 5. Carolina ; area, 000 square miles ; County 
Seat, Anderson.—4A. N. E. county of Tennessee ; area, 
600 square miles ; County Seat, Clinton.—An E. county 
of Texas; area, 900 square miles; C. Palestine. 

Amden, (dn'diz,) (Span. Cordülera de los Andes,! the t 
mountain system of S. America, extends tf rough 65 
deg. of Lat. along its W. coast from Cape Horn to the 
Isthmus of Panama, with a breadth of from 40 to 400 
m., and covers with its offshoots, plateaux, and decliv- 
ities, nearly a sixth part of that continent. The high- 
est summit is Aconcagua, in the A. of Chili, 23,910 feet 
high. The A.are composed partly of granite, gneiss, 
mica, and clay slate, but chiefly of greenstone, por. 
phyry, and basalt, with limestone, red sandstone, and 
conglomerate. Volcanoes are numerous in the Chilian 
A., where there are no leas than 19 in a state of activity ; 
and the mountains of Ecuador consist almost altogether 
of volcanic summits, either now or formerly in active 
ignition. Of these, the most dreaded is Cotopazi. No 
portion of the globe is subject to such frequent and de- 
structive earthquakes as the countries embosomed 
within the range of the 4., and those lying betweee 
them and the Pacific Ocean. The A, are celebrated for 
their mineral riches, — producing gold and silver in 
large quantities, with platina, mercury, copper, lead, 
tin, and iron. The limit of perpetual snow in the 4, 
reaches the height of 18,300 ft. in the W. Cordillera of 
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Chiti ; near the 


uator it is 15,000 feet, and in the Bo- | An'eroid Barem eter. 
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See Baro 


METER. 
Avien A. (Lat. 210 8.) 17,000 ft. above the sea. The potato | Ameuriam, (a»-ü'rizm.) (Gr. ancurwno, I widen.) (Swrg.) 


fe cultivated at an elevation of 9,800 to 13,000 ft. ; wheat 
grows luxuriantly at 10,000 feet, and oats ripen in the 
vicinity of Lake Titicaca at an elevation of 12,795 feet. 

Andorra, (an-dorrah.) (Fr. Val d Andorre.) А small 
territory and nominal republic, lying on the 8. slope of 
the Pyrenees, between the French dept. Ariége and 
the Spanish p. Lerida, extends from Lat. 42° 22’ to 429 
43’ N. and from Lon. 1° 25’ to 1° 55’ E., surrounded by 
high mountains, snow-clad for half the year. The in- 
dependence of this little state dates from Churlemagne 
in790. Pop. 10,000. 

Am'drew, (St.,) the apostle, в. at Bethsaida, in Gali- 
lee, brother of St. Peter, and the first disciple whom 
Christ chose. His fate, after Christ's death, is uncer- 
tain, though it is believed that he was executed on an : 
oblique cross, like that which bears his name. — Orders i 
of Q. Andrew. Two orders of knighthood are of this name: 
— one in Russia, founded by Peter the Great, 1698, is 
the highest in rank of that empire ; — the other in Scot- | 
land, is more commonly known as The Order of the ; 
Thistle, the thistle being the heraldic badge, and St. 
Andrew the patron saint of Scotland. It was founded 
by James V., and reéstablished in the reign of Queer, 
Anne, 1703. 

An‘drew’s, (St.,) a seaport, and anc. city of Scotland, 
on the E. coast of co. Fife, on a bay of same name, 39 
m. N.N.E. of Edinbargh. It has a university, founded 
in 1411, the oldest in Scotland. Zop. 7,000. 

Andria, (dn'dre-ah,) a city of S. Italy, p. Bari, 9 m. 8. 
of Barletta. Pop. 30,892. 

Androgynous, (an-drdjj'e-nüs.) [From Gr. andro-gy- 
aoe, of both sexes.) (Bot.) Bearing both male und fe- 
male flowers on the same root, without hermaphroditic 
combination. —(Zoól.) Applied to animals which pos- 
sess а distinct male and female generative system in 
the same individual, as in the snail. 

Andromeda, (an-drom’e-dah.) (Му!) A daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and of Cassiopeia, who was 
rescued from a sea-monster by Perseus, and then trans- 
formed into a constellation. — ( Ast.) One of Ptolemy's 
northern constellations, represented under the figure 
of a woman chained by the hands and feet. It contains 
the triple star Gamma Andromedie. — ( Bot.) An exten- 
sive gen. of beautiful, hardy, evergreen shrubs, О. Eri- 
oaces, belonging generally to N. America. 

Andronicus Ё., (an-dro-ni'kus,) Comnenus, emperor 
of Constantinople, B. 1115, was a grandson of Alexis I. 
Having been appointed regent during the minority of 
Alexis II., he put that prince and his mother to death, 
and usurped the throne, 1183. He had resolved and 
begun to exterminate the whole body of the aristocracy, 
when the people rose in insurrection, and put him to 
death, 1185. — 4. II., Palwologus, a son of the emperor 
Michael, B. 1260; в. 1283; Db. 1332, after having been 
de in 1328 by his grandson, A. ITI., who р. in 1341. 

Andropogon, (da-dro-po'gon.) [Or. aner, a man, and 
родот, а beard.) (Bot. А gon. of tropical plants, О. 
Graminacez, containing A. Schenanthus, the sweet- 
lemon-grass, which yields one of the fragrant lemon- 
scented grass oils; A. Culamus-aromaticus, considered 
to be the sweet cane of Scripture; and A. muricatus, the 
aromatic khus of India, and vetiver of the French. 

Andros, (du'dróz,) or ANDRO, a Grecian island S. of Eu- 
beea, and N. of Fino. It is 25 m. long and 6 broad. 

Androscoggin, (an-dros-cogghin,) a B.W. county of 
Maine; атта. 500 ап. m.; C. Auburn. 

An‘dros Islands, or Istzs DEL EsPrRITU BANTO, a 
group of the Bahamas, bet. Lat. 24? and 25° 20’ N., Lon. 

and 78° W. 

Andujar. (dnu-doo'har,) а town of Spain, 20 m. N.N.W. 
of Jaen, at the foot of the Sierra Morena, near the Gua- 
dalquivir. Pop. 10,000. 

Азау John son, a У. со. of Minnesota, bordering on 
Dakota; area, 900 sq. m. C. Anoka. 

Ane a, (ah-na-gah’dah,) а amall island of the Lesser 
Antilles, belonging to England; Lat. abt. 19° N., Lon. 
between 64° and 65° W. 

Anemometer, (d»-e-móm'e-Ur.) (Gr. anemos, the wind, 
and metron, а measure.] (Phy) An apparatus for in- 
dicating, measuring, and recording the direction, force, 
and velocity of the wind. 

Anemone, (а-нёт'о-пе.) (Ог. anemos, the wind; from 
its supposed property of opening only when the wind 
blew.) (Bot.) А gen. of herbs, O. Ranunculacer, mostly 
perennials, many of them cultivated in gardens for the 
sake of their handsome cup-shaped flowers. The most 

„ showy is that known as the poppy anemone, A. corona- 
ria. Many of them have tuberous or thickened roots. - 

— „ (a-mém'o-ekóp.) [From Gr. anemos, the 

an 
fer showing from which quarter the wind blows, 


Angel, (d»jel.) [L. angelus.] 


Angelica,  (anj?l'e-kah.) 


I inspect.) (Meteor. A contrivance | Anglican Churches. 


A diseased swelling of an artery, attended wi 
tinued pulsation. 


— His.) The name 
given to those spiritual, intelligent beings who are 
supposed to execute the will of God in the government 
of the world. 


(Bot.) A gen. of water-side 
perennial] plants, O. Apia- 
cem. All the parts or A. 
archangelica (Fig. 27), espe- 
cially the root, have a fra- 
grant aromatic smell, and 
& pleasant, bitterish taste. 

Angelus Domini. (a4 
Je-lus dóm'e-ne.): (L., Angel 
of the pod — Hist.) 
A prayer of the Roman 
Catholic Church, embody- 
ing a passage in Scripture 
beginning with those 
words. It was ordered by 
Pope John XXIL, in 1326, 
to be repeated three times 
a day, morning, noon, and 
night,when the church-bell 

gives the people warning. 

Angers, (on'sha) an old 
and fortified city of France, 
C. of dep. Maine-et-Loire 
(and formerly p. of Anjou), 
on the Mayenne, 4 m. М. of ita confluence with the 
Loire, 161 m. 8.W. of Paris. Pop. 51,797. 

Angina, (anjinah.) [Gr. ancho, I strangle.] (Med.) 
The quinty, an inflammatory disease of the throat. Also, 
а consequence of organic disease of the heart, which 
causes difficulty of respiration, and is hence called A. 
pectoris. А. is accompanied by anxiety, and a sense of 
suffocation. 

Angiospermous, (an-je-o-sp?rm'us) [Gr. aggeion, à 
vessel, and sperma, seed.] (Bot) Applied to such 
plants as have their seeds enclosed in a sced-vessel. 

Angle, (ang gt.) [L. angulus, a corner.] (Geom.) The 
mutual inclination of two or more planes, joining in a 
point called the verter. When the A. forming it meet 
perpendicularly, it is called a right A., and is of 90°; 
when less, it is called an acwe A.; and when larger 
than a right angle, an obtuse A. When two circles in- 
tersect one another, their planes make what is called a 
spherical A. The A. made by solids are termed solid A. 
—(Fortif.) That junction formed by the lines made 
in making a place defensible. — A. of Direction, that in- 
cluded between the concurrent lines of twu conspiring 
forces. — A. of Elevation. ( Aatron.) The angular altitude 
of a celestial object above the plane of tho horizon. — 
Fucial A. (Anat.) The A. made by the intersection of two 
lines, the one drawn from the most prominent part of 
the frontal bone over the anterior margin of the upper 
јат; Пе other from the external orifice of the ear-pas«age 
along the floor of the nasal cavity. — А. of Incidence. 
(Opt.) The A. which a ray of light, falling upon a re- 
flecting surface, makes with a perpendicular raised on 
that surface from the impinging point of the ray. The 
A of І. is always commensurate with the A. of Reflec- 
tion. — A. of Longitude. (Astron.) The A. formed at the 
pole of the ecliptic by the junction of two circles, one 
intersecting the celestial object, the other the vernal 
equinox.— А. of Purallax, (Astron.) The А. made by 
two lines, the one supposed to be drawn from a celes- 
tia] object to the observer as he actually stands, and 
the other to the centre to which its motion is referred 
—the centre of the earth, or the centre of the terres- 
trial orbit. — Visual A. (Opt.) The A. formed by bi-linear 
rays of light, drawn from the extreme points of an ob- 
ject to the centre of the eye. 

Am'gler. (Zoól See PEDICULATI. 

Angles. (ang'giz.) (His.) An ancient German nation, 
who, joining their powerful northern neighbors, the 
Saxons, made, under the name of Anglo-Saxons, several 
descents into the southeaatern part of Britain, which, 
from them, was afterwards called England; settling 
there, they eventually extended their sway over almost 
the entire country, where they introduced their lan- 
guage, which is the basis of the present English. 





ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. 


Anglesey, (ang'gi-ae,) or ANGLESEA, an island and co. 


of England, N. Wales, in the Irish Sea, separated from 
co. Caernarvon by the Menai Straits. It is the Mona of 
Tacitus, who represents it as the chief seat of the Druids 
in Britain. C. Beaumaris. . 64,007. 

(Ecci. Hist.) The collective 
name given to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
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U. States, the Established Church of England, the; Aminydirous, (d^ 


Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the branches of 
these bodies. 

Angling, (dag'gling,) the art of ensnaring fish with a 
hook which has been previously baited with a small 
fish, a worm, or a fly, &c. The best season fur 4. ів 
from April to October ; the couler the weather, in the 
hottest months, the better; but in winter, on the con- 
trary, the warmest day, after a moonlight night, is in 
all cases favorable, as the fish avoid feeding by moon- 
light, and are therefure hungry. Warm, lowering days 
are always coveted by anglers. 

An'glo-Nax'ons. See ANGLES. 

Angola, (dng-gyo'lah,) a state of W. Africa, in Lower 
Guinea, having S. Benguela, and E. the African states 
of the interior, between Lat. 8° and 10° 8.; having W. 
the 3. Atlantic, and on the N. Congo. Surface mostly 
mountainous, well timbered, and fertile. The coast of 
A. was discovered by Diego Cam, a Portuguese, in 1486, 
and he soon after formed settlements on the river 
Zaire. The town of Loanda San Paulo was founded in 
1578, and has ever since been the residence of the Por- 
tuguese governor. Pop. 2,000,000. РНТ 

Angora, (da-gó'rah,) (anc. Ancyra,) a city of Asia Mi- 
nor, MSN Koniyeh; Lat. 39° 56' 30" N., Lon. 32° 6 
E. Stuffs and yarn are here manufactured from the 
fine wool of the Angora goat. Pop. 17,000. 

Angora Goat. (Zo.) See Оолт. 

Amgornow, (dn-gornoo,) a town of Central Africa, in 
Bornou, 15 m. 8.E. of Konka, near Lake Tchadda. It 
is the centre of a large trade in cotton, amber, coral, 
metals, &c. Pop. 30,000. 

Angostura, (de-gos-too'rah,) an important city of 8. 
America, in Venezuela, on the Orinoco, 165 m. 8. by E. 
of Cumana, and abt. 240 m. from the sea; the river here 
is navigable for vessels of 300 tons. A. carries on an ac- 
tive trade. Fop. 8,500. — A small but strongly fortified 
town of Paraguay, on the Parana ; it was taken by the 
Brazilian and Argentine troops, Dec. 22, 1868. 

Angouléme, (ong-goo-lem',) a city of France, C. den. 
Charente, (formerly of the p. d'Angoumois,) on tlie 
Charente, 66 m. N.E. of Bordeaux. It is celebrated for 
its extensive paper manufactories. Pop. 24,961. 

Angoulême’, Louis ANToINZ DE, Boursox, Duc р’, a 
son of the Comte d'Artois, afterwards Charles X. of 
France, B. 1775. He emigrated with his father, 1787 ; 
commanded the French army which invaded Spain in 
1823, and restored Ferdinand VII. to absolute power. 
He assumed the title of Dauphin when his father be- 
came king, 1824. D. at Goritz, 1844. He had married, 
in 1799, his cousin Marie ThéréseCharlotte, a daughter of 
Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, who had been im- 
prisoned in the Temple, in 1792, with her father and 
mother, and who, in several instances, showed more 
energy and spirit than her husband. She p. in 1851. 

Angra, (in'grah,) a fortified seaport, and C. city of the 
Azores group, on the S. coast of the island of Terceira. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Anguilla, (dn-ghee'lah,) or SNAKE ISLAND, one of the 
British West India Islands, Leeward group ; Lat. 18° 8 
N., Lon. 63? 12’ E. 

Anguillidse, (di-gwil'li-de.) (Zodl.) The Eel fam., 
containing Malacopterygious fishes having the body 
much elongated, cylindrical, and covered with a thick, 
soft skin. The scales, when present, as in the common 
eel, are scattered, and deeply imbedded in the skin. 
The common fresh- and salt-water eel ( Anguilla bosto- 
niensis) of the U. States, is 12 to 60 inches in length. 
The Roman Murena ( Murena helena) of the Mediterra- 
nean, so highly prized by the ancients, is mottled with 
brown and yellowish. The Electrical Eel (Gymnotus 
electricus), of the warm regions of 8. America, is 5 or 6 
feet long. It possesses an internal electrical apparatus 
from which, at the will of the animal, a shock can be 
transmitted to another animal. These shocks are so 
violent that even horses are stupefled by them. In this 
way the animal obtains its prey. 

Anguineal, (dn-ywcin'é-al.) |From L. anguis, a ser- 
pent.] Belonging to, or resembling, a snake. Hence, 
we say, an anguineal curve, hyperbola, verse, &c. 

Anguis, (dn’gwis,) a gen. of Saurian reptiles, fam. 
Chalcidz, to which belongs the Blind or Slow Worm, 
A. fragilis, whose body is very brittle, and which re- 
mains torpid during the winter. It is a harmless animal, 
and its eyes are very small, whence its common name. 

Anhalt, (ahn'hahit,) a state of central Germany, mostly 
between Lat. 51° and 52° N., and Lon. 11° and 13? E., 
surrounded by Prussian Saxony. A. was until 1863 
divided into the three independent duchies of A.-Bern- 
n A,-Dessau; and A.-Kothen. C. Dessau. Pop. 


,041. 
— (dn'hy-drit.) (Min.) Anhydrous sulphate 
e e. 
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drus.) (From Gr. a, priv., aad 

wdor, water.] (Chem.) Without water; —a term ойга 
applied to salts, and to acids when deprived of wates. 

A'mi. (Zoöl.) See CucuLiDA. 

Aniline, (dn'e-lin. (From Po. anil, indigo.] (Ckem.) 
A transparent, colorless, oily liquid, having a somewhat 
pleasant odor and aromatic burning taste. It is mis- 
cible in all proportions with alcohol, ether, and fixed 
and volatile oils. It is inflammable, burning with a 
bright smoky flame. It is a powerful base, and satu- 
rates acids, forming salts. Bove pela 360° ; sp. gr. 
102; Form. C4,H4N. Aniline, which a few years age 
was a substance of scientific interest only, is now pre- 
pared by hundreds of tons for the manufacture of its 
colored derivatives, known as aniline dyes. The first 
of these made commercially available was Perkins’ 
mauve-purple (Afaurine), obtained by treating sulphate 
of aniline with bichromate of potassium. By the use 
of this and other salts every shade of purple may be ob- 
tained from it, from the deepest royal to faint lilac; 
every variety of blue, from a pale sky tint to the deep- 
est ultramarine ; al] the gradations of scarlet and crim- 
son (Rosaniline), including roseine, magenta, &c.; be- 
sides many shades of yellow, orange, black, brown, and 
other colors. The dyes thus obtained are very intense, 
& few pounds' weight of the dye being capable of color- 
ing some miles of fabric. A pound of it will impart a 
perceptible tint to a large pond of water. 

Anima, (dn'i-mah.) [L., the soul.] ( Physiol.) The soul, 
or vital principle in animals. — Anima mundi, a phrase 
formerly used to denote a certain pure ethereal sub- 
stance or spirit, supposed to be diffused through the 
mass of the world, organizing and actuating the whole 
and the different parts. 

Animal, асма) (L.] (Nat. Hist.) A living body 
endued with sensation and spontaneous motion. The 
difficulty of drawing the line of demarcation between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms is acknowledged 
by all naturalists. The lowest forms of each are well- 
nigh undistinguishable, and have been attributed by 
turns, first to one and then to the other domain of or- 
ganized existence. It is, however, said that the best 
distinction hitherto ascertained is drawn from the fact 
that the food of plants consists of inorganic com- 
pounds, whilst animals require organized matter for 
their support, coupled with the facts that the aliment- 
ary matter of plante is absorbed through their external 
surface, no solid particles being taken in, while that of 
animals goes direct into their substance. — A. Functions 
are those by which the materials that constitute and 
support the bodies of animals are prepared and sup- 
plied. The principal of these functions are the follow- 
ing: circulation, digestion, nutrition or assimilation, 
respiration, and secretion: which are employed in pro- 
ducing animal matter from the substances that com- 
pose it, repairing waste, and getting rid of what is su- 
perfluous. But, besides these, there are others, which, 
though they do not act like the foregoing, are, in many 
animals, subservient to various important purposes. — 
A. Heat is that property of all animals by which they 
preserve a certain temperature, quite independent of 
that of the medium by which they are surrounded, and 
is essentially necessary to life. That of a man in health 
is from about 94? to 100? Fahr. Birds maintain & tem- 
perature of about 108° Fahr. This heat appears to de- 
pend upon the abeorption of oxygen in the lungs, and 
throughout the body ; carbonic acid being formed in 
the lungs by the union of oxygen with carbon, and 
water throughout the body by the union of oxygen with 
hydrogen — heat and vital energy being in both cases 
the result. Hence this general slow combustion, which 
is constantly going on in the body, is most intimately 
connected with the state of the nervous system. The 
heat of the human body remains nearly the same, when 
exposed to extreme degrees of temperature. Fishes, 
reptiles, and most invertebrate animals, are cold- 
blooded. They have not the power of maintaining a 
uniform temperature, and their heat depends upon that 
of the surrounding medium. — The A. kingdom is gener- 
ally divided by naturalists into 5 great branches or types, 
viz.: 1. Vertebrata (animals with a jointed back-bone) ; 
2. Articulata (crabs, spiders, insects, worms); 3. Mollusca 
(shell-fish and their allies); 4. Radiata (sea-urchins 
and star-fishes) ; 5. Protozoa (sponges, foraminifera, &c.). 

Amimaleules, (da-e-mdl'kw-les.) (Lat. animalcula.] 
(Zoél.) A term commonly applied to very small organ- 
isms requiring the aid of lenses for their detection. See 
INFUSORIA and PROTOZOA. 

Animation, (dn-+ma'sheun.) [From Lat. animatio, a 
giving of life.) (Puit) The expression of activity or 
vivacity, as represented in a picture. A figure well ex- 
ecuted is said to be animated. 

Anime, (dn'e-má.) (Her.) А term used when the eyes 
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of any rapacious animal are borne of a different tincture 
from that of the creature itself. 

Animus, (dni-müs) ([L. the mindy, (Metaph.) The 
mind or reasoning faculty, as distinguished from anima, 
the being in which the faculty is sentient. —(Law.) A 
phrase expressive of intention or premeditation ; as, “ We 
went animo revertendi, with the intention of returning." 

Anions, (d‘ne-ons.) [Gr., that which goes up.) (Chem.) 
Substances which, during electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion, go to the anode. They are equivalent to electro- 
negative bodies or substances which go to the positive 
pole, according to less strict phraseology. 

Anise, (du'ees.) (Во!) See PIMPINELLA. 

Anisette, (dn-e-s¢t’.) [Fr.] A liquor obtained by dis- 
tilling anise, fennel, and coriander seeds with brandy. 
The A. de Bordeaux, when genuine, is a delicious and 
very stomachic drink. 

Anjer, (dn'yer,) a town and seaport of the Dutch East 
Indies, on the Strait of Sunda, W. coast of Java ; Lat. 
6° 3’ 10" 8., Lon. 105° 56’ 43” E. 

Anjou, (an-joo’,) an old prov. of France, intersected by 
the Loire, and now forming the depts. Maine-et-Loire, 
with parts of Mayenne, Sarthe, and Indre-et-Loire. Its 
cap. was Angers. 

Anjou’, Counts and Dukes or, a powerful French fam- 
ily, connected with the regal house of Valois, which 
maintained a considerable share of independence until 
the reign of Louis XI. One of its members, Fulke, be- 
came king of Jerusalem, 1131; and his son, Geoffroy, 
founded the royal house of Plantagenet. The 2d house 
of Anjou was a branch of the royal family of France. 
(See CHARLES I. of Naples.) The title of Duke d'Anjou 
was also borne by several sons of kings of France, and 
lastly by a grandson of Louis XIV., who became Philip 
V. of Spain. Sce RÉNÉ or ANJOU. 

Anker, (dn'ker.) [Du.] A Russian measure of capacity, 
equal to 994 wine gallons. 

Ankerite (dn'ker-it.) (Min. A crystallized variety 
of Dolomite containing a large proportion of iron. 

Anklam, (dw'klam,) a town of Prussia, p. Pomerania, 
47 m. N.W. of Stettin, on the Peene, 7 m. from its mouth 
in the Kleine Haff. Pop. 10,000. 

Ап'па Comnena, (kóm-na'nah,) was the daughter of 
Alexius I., emperor of Constantinople, at whose death 
she conspired to place the crown on the head of her hus- 
band, Nicephorus Brennius, but without success. She 
then turned her attention to literary pursuits, and wrote 
the Aleziad, a history of her father's reign. D. 1148. 

Аппа Ivanow’na, empress of Russia, B. 1694, was 
a daughter of Ivàn, who was a brother of Peter the 
Great, and в. to the crown on the death of Peter II., 
1730. She was, throughout her reign, under the domi- 
nation of her favorite Biren, or Biron, who attained su- 

reme power, and governed the empire with intolera- 


le tyranny and cruelty. D. 1740. 
Annals, (dn’nalz.) [L. annales.) (Lit.) A species of 
history In which events are related in the exact order 


of chronology. They differ from perfect history in 
this, that annals are a bare relation of what passes 
every year, as a journal is of what passes every day; 
whereas history relates not only the transactions them- 
selves, but also their causes, motives, and sources. 

Ann lis, (da-ndp'o-lis,) (“ City of каша town of 
Nova Scotia, and the earliest settlement in that of 
N. America, on the 8.W. side of the Bay of Fundy; 
129 m. W. of Halifax. 2,340.—A city and port of 
entry of Maryland, C. of State, and of Anne Arundel 
20., 40 m. E.N.E. of Washington. The U. 8. Naval 
Academy is located here. 

Ann Arbor, (drbór,) acity of Mi n, C. of Wash- 
tenaw co., on the Huron, 38 m. W. of Detroit. It con- 
tains the State University, and is a place of considera- 
ble agricultural importance. 

Annates, (dn'nits.) [From L, annus, a year.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) First-fruits formerly paid out of spiritual bene- 
fices to the Pope; being the value of one year's profit. 

Anne, queen of Great Britain, 2d daughter of James 
II. and Anne Hyde, в. 1664, married Prince George of 
Denmark in 1683, and s. William IIL, 1702. Her reign 
is marked by the great war of the Spanish Succession, 
and the achievements of Marlborough ; the accomplish- 
ment of the legislative union of Scotland with Eng- 
land ; and the dashing exploits of Lord Peterborough in 
Spain. Her reign was also distinguished for the num- 
ber of eminent writers who then flourished, several of 
whom rose to high stations. A., who during the greater 
part of her life had been controlled by her imperious 

vorite the Duchess of Marlborough, р. in 1712. 

Anne or AUSTRIA, queen of France, eldest daughter of 
Philip П. of Spain, в. 1604, married in 1615 Louis XIII. 
of France, at whose death, in 1643, she was declared 
sole regent during the minority of her son Louis XIV. ; 
she chose for her chief minister Cardinzl Mazarin (4.v.). 
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Attempts to treat despotically the magistrates, who 
opposed the measures of the court, gave rise to the 
famous wars of the ** Fronde," in which the queen ulti- 
mately triumphed over the nobles and the people. Her 
son Louis XIV. assumed the reins of govt. in 1661, and 
A. D. in 1666. 
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Anne ре BEAUJEU, (bo'zhuh,) a daughter of Louis XI. of 


France, B. 1462, was regent during the minority of her 
brother Charles VIII. D. 1522. 


Anne or BRITTANY, B. at Nantes, 1476, was the heiress 


of the Duke of Brittany, and an object of eager compe- 
tition among several princes. She was married, 1491, 
to Charles VIII. of France, and after his death, 1499, 
she married Louis XII., his successor. D. 1514. 
Anne Arundel, а co. of Maryland, on the W. shore 
of Chesapeake Вау; area, 750 sq. m.; C. Annapolis. 


Annealing, (an-nécl'ing.) [From A. S. anhelan, to an- 
neal.] (Metall. The process of giving hardness to 
steel and other metallic bodies, by heating and then 
gradually cooling them. Without this, many substances 
are extremely brittle, and liable to break simply under 
slight changes of temperature — for instance, glass. 

Annecy, (dnn-see’,) a town of France, dep. Haute- 
Savoie, 22 m. 8. of Geneva, on the N. side of the Lake of 
— which is 9 m. long, by 1 to 2 m. broad. Pop. 

0,737. 

Annelides, (an-n2l'e-dés.) [L. annulus, a little ring.] 
(Zoél.) An order of Annulosa, comprising worms which 
have red blood that circulates in a double system of 
complicated vessels (Fig. 28). 

Annonay, (dn-no'na,) a town of France, dep. Ardéche, 
7 m. from the Rhone, and 37 m. from Lyon. It is well 
known for its manufactures of paper. Pop. 16,271. 

Annotation, (dn-no-ta’shun.) (From L. annoto, I write 
—— (Lit) A marginal note or brief commentary, 
intended to explain a certain passage in a book, ог, de- 
duce some conclusion therefrom.— ( Med.) The incipient 
stage of a febrile paroxysm. 

Annotto, (an-nét'to,) or ANNATTO. (Chem.) An orange- 
yellow coloring-matter extracted from the seeds of the 
Biza Orellana, a native of the W. Indies. The coloring 
principle has been called birine, and is dissolved by 
alkalies, but precipitated again by acids. А. із used for 
coloring butter and cheese. 

Annuity, (an-ni^i-£.) [rom L. annus,a year.] A rent 
or sum receivable yearly for a term of years. If it is 
to begin on the occurrence of some uncertain event, 
it is a contingent A. ; if it is not to be enjoyed imme- 
diately, it isa deferred A. ; if not until the death of some 
one now living, it is a reversionary A. As the proba- 
bilities of the duration of life at every age are known, 
annuities may be purchased for fixed sums during a 
life or lives in being. 

Annular, (d»'nu-lar.) [From L. annulus, a ring.) Ring- 
shaped. — ( Astron.) An eclipse is said to be A. when a 
ring of light is left on the body eclipsed. — ( Anat.) An 
appellation given to several parts of the body: thus, 
the A. cartilage is the second cartilage of the larynx; 
the A. ligament is a strong ligament encompassing the 
wrist after the manner of a bracelet; and the 4. process 
is that which surrounds the medulla oblongata. 

Annulosa, (dn-nu-ld’sah.) [L. annulus.] (Zod) The 
class of worms forming the lowest section of articu- 
lated animals; 
those that рге- = 
sent the typical 
structure of the 
branch in the - 
most simpleand ` 
uniform man- з 
ner. The body .- 
is long, and com- 2 
posed of numer- 
ous similar rings 
or segments, and = 
the first, though 
scarcely  differ- 
ing from the 
others in appear- 
ance, is the head. The nervous system is distributed 
equally throughout the whole length of the body, and 
hence these animals are not destroyed when cut asun- 
der, as in the case of the higher animals, where there 
is a great centre of the nervous system and nervous 
force. When severed, worms not only do not imme- 
diately die, but in many cases the head part at length 
produces a tail, and the tail part a head, so that an in- 
dividual in this way becomes two. Division and self- 
repair, as above, are in some a normal mode of repro- 
duction. They abound far more in the sea (Fig. 28) than 
оп land. They have been divided into the three orders 
Annelides, Nematoids, and Trematods. 
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Annulet, (dn'nu-l/t.) [From L. annulus, а ring.) (Arch.) 
A small square moulding crowning a larger опе. — 
( Her.) А small ring, borne as a charge in coats-of-arms, 
intended to denote strength and — 

Annunciation, аон) гот L. annun- 
cio, 1 make known.) (Eccl. Hist.) The delivery of a 
message, particularly the angel’s message to the Virgin 
Mary, concerning the birth of our Saviour. The festival 
in commemoration of the event is called Lady-day, and 
falls on the 25th of March 

Anobium, (ah-nó'be-um. ) (2001.) A gen. of timber- 
boring beetles, family Ptinidw, containing the Death- 
watch, remarkable for striking with the fore part of 
its head against paper or some other material, and 
thus making a ticking noise, like the beat of a watch, 
which by ignorant and superstitious people is supposed 
to be a presage of death. It is of a grayish-brown color, 
and abt. 14 inch in length. The ticking is merely the 
mode of call which the male insect makes for its mate. 
The larva is very destructive to furniture, books, &c. 

Anode, (dn'ód.) [From Gr. ano, up, and odos, a мау.) 
(Chem.) A term made use of in speaking of the phe- 
nomena of electrolytic decomposition. It denotes the 
surface at which the current, according to the common 
phraseology, enters the electrolyte or body undergoing 
decomposition. Oxygen, chlorine, and acids are then 
evolved. It is opposed to the kathode, or surface at 
which the current leaves the electrolyte. 

Anodynes, (in'o-dins.) [Gr. anodynos, free from pain.] 
(Med.) Medicines which relieve pain and —— 
sleep, such as the preparations of the poppy. They are 
divided into three classes : ‚ or such as assuage 
pain ; Soporifics, or such as procure sleep ; and Narcotics, 
or such as ease the patient by stupefying him. 

Anoka, (a-nó'kah,) a co. of Minnesota, bordering on the 
Mississippi ; C. Anoka. 

Anolis, (дош) (Zobl.) See IGUANIDA. 

Anomalistic, (a-nóm-a-lis'tik.) (Gr. andmalos, irreg- 
ular.] (Astron.) The A. period of a planet or satellite 
is its time of revolution from apsis to apsis. If the line 
of apsides were constant in position, the A. period 
would be the same as the sidereal period; but as in all 
cases the line of apsides slowly varies in position, the A. 
period has a different value. So, the sidereal year has 
a mean value of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9:6 
seconds; while the A. year is equivalent to 365 d., 6 h., 
13 min., and 49:3 sec. 

Anomaly, (a-nóm'a-le.) [From Gr. andmalos, irregu- 
lar.] Any irregularity in, deviation from, or exception 
to, a rule. —(Gram.) An exception from the general 
rule. — (Astron.) The angular distance of a planet from 
its perihelion, as seen from the sun: — it is of three 
kinds, the true, the mean, and the eccentric. To find the 
true A. is a problem (usually called Kepler's problem) 
of conci dAnible difficulty, requiring the aid of the high- 
er mathematics. 

Anomia, (а-пб’те-ал.) [Gr. a, priv., and nomos, law.] 
(Zoól.) A genus of acephalous mollusks, allied to the 
oyster, and having two unequal irregular thin valves, 
of which the flatter one is deeply notched at the cardi- 
nal margin. 

Anonacer, (ah-non-d'seé.) (Bot) Ап О. of trees or 
shrubs, all. Ranales, having distinct carpels, no stipules, 
a valvate corolla, and ruminate albumen. The typical 
gen. Anona is found in hot latitudes, with large round- 
ish pulpy fruit, which in some species is used as food. 
The custard-apple, so named from its seeds lying in a 
whitish sweet cream-like pulp, is produced by A. squa- 
mosa ; the cherimoya, the most esteemed of all the fruits 
in Peru, is yielded by A. Cherimolia. 

Anoplotherium, (dn-o-plo-the’re-um.)  [Gr. anoplos, 
unarmed, and (легіон, wild beast.] (Pal) An extinct 
gen. of animals, from the Upper ene, which seem to 
range between the Pachydermata and the Ruminan- 
tia; characterized by the shortness and feeble size of 
the canine teeth, which resemble the incisors, and are 
consequently unfit for being used as weapons of of- 
fence. The A. commune, of Cuvier, is abt. the size of a 
wild boar, but longer in the body, with the head of an 
oblong form, and a tail of considerable thickness and 
as long as the body. 

Anoplura, [dro nil ‘rah.) (Әг. anoplos, and owra, a 
tail] (Zoól.) An О. of insects with suctorial mouths, 
including the Louse and its allies, which live parasiti- 
cally on other animals. They do not undergo any met- 
amorphosis. Almost every species of bird or quadru- 
ped has a peculiar species of this O. attached to it. 
The lice of the gen. Pediculus, which infest man, are 
winglesa; body flattened, almost transparent ; the legs 
short, terminated by a claw adapted for taking hold of 
hairs or feathers. 

Anorexia, (dn-o-réks'i-ah.) [From Gr. a, priv., and 
orexis, а craving for something.) А repugnance to 
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food : — generally symptomatic of some functional dis- 


order. 
Anosm (a-ndz'me-ah.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
osmé, smell.] (Med.) Deprivation of the sense of smell 


Anoura, (d-noo'rah.) (Zoöl.) See BATRACHIANS. 

— (St.,) (dn'sčim,) Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the re = Бу of William Rufus and Henry I. B.in Pied- 
mont, 1 created archbishop in 1093, and was canon- 
ized in the reign of Henry VII. A. is distinguished 
as being the first of the long series of scholastic meta- 
physicians, D. 1109, 

Amnserinse, (dn-sr'i-ne.) [L. anser, а goose.] (Zoól.) 
The Geese, a sub-fam. of web-footed birds, fam. Anatid s, 
characterized by a moderately long neck, bill elevated 
at the base, as long as or shorter than the head, nar- 
rowing to the tip, 
which is chiefly 
formed by a large 
nail, and region in 
front of the eyes 
feathered. The col- 
ors are rarelv bril- 
liant, white, black, 
and y predomi- 
nating. The Wild 
goose or Gray-lag 
of Europe (Anser 
Ferus), is the origi- 
nal of the common 
domesticated race 
(Fig. 29». The Bean goose (A. segetum) is a variety of 
the wild goose. The White-fronted goose (A. gambelii) 
and the Snow goose (А. h reus) are found all over 
N. America. The Brent or Brant goose ( Bernicla brenta), 
roadily known by the white crescent on the middle of 
the side of its black neck, is a salt-water bird, breeding 
in the North, and coming along the Atlantic coast 
in the middle of autumn; its flesh is a most savory food. 
The Barnacle goose (B. leucopsis) has the forehead, 
cheeks, and lower parts white; the crown, neck, rump, 
and tail black; mantle ash-colored. It is a salt-water 
species, common in Europe, rare in the U. States. It is 
so called because it was once popularly supposed that it 
was produced by a cirriped articulate animal called a 
barnacle. 

Anson, GEORGE, LORD, (dn'sŭn,) a celebrated English 
admiral and circumnavigator of the globe, B. in Staf- 
fordshire, 1697 ; р. 1762. 

Am'son, а co. of N. Carolina, bordering on S. Carolina; 
area, 650 sq. m.; C. Wadesborough. 

Anspach. (dns'pdk ‚) a fortified city of Батага, on the 
Rezat, 26 m. S.W. of Nuremberg. Pop. 16,500 

Ant, (dnt) (2001. ) See FORMICARLA, 

Antzus, (an-te'us.) ( mo A famous giant killed by 
Hercules, was a son of Neptune and Terra. 

Antanaclasis, (in-n-a-klá'sis.) (From Gr. antana- 
klao, Y reflect sound.] (Jhet.) A tautological use of 
the same word, but in a different sense; as, “dum vivi- 
mus, Vivamus.’ 

Antar, ( эра а celebrated Arabian prince, and one of 
the 7 poets whose successful verses were hung up at the 
door of the Caaba. Supposed to have lived in the mid- 
dle of the 6th cent. 

Antarctic, (ast-irk'tik.) [From Gr. anti, against, and 
arktos, the bear.) Something opposite to the Arctic, or 
Northern pole. — (Astron. and Geog.) The A. circle is one 
of the lesser circles of the sphere, and is distant only 
23140 from the A. or South pole. The stars near the A. 
pole never appear above our horizon. 

Antarce'tic Sen, is that part of the great ocean ex- 
tending from the Antarctic Circle, Lat. 66° 30 S., to the 
8. Pole. It was long considered impenetrable for ships, 
on account of the ice which extends much further from 
the Pole than in the Arctic Ocean; but, of late years, 
many important discoveries have been made by Eng- 
lish, French, and American explorers, 

Antares, (an-ta’ rés.) [Ar.] (Astron.) The chief star 
of the constel. Scorpio. Remarkable for the singular 
fulness of its ruddy tint. 

Ant'-enter. (Zodl.) See MYRMECOPHAGA. 

Antecedence, (dn-te-sé'dens.) [From L. antecedo, I pre- 
cede.] (Astron.) An apparent motion ofa planet towards 
the W., or contrary to the order of the signs, viz., from 
Libra towards Aries, &c. 

Antecedent, (<n-te-sé’dent.) [From L. antecedens, go- 
ing before.] (Gram.) The word to which a relative re- 
fers ; thus, in, * She whom I love," the word she is A. to 
the relative whom. —(Log.) The first of the two propo- 
sitions in an enthymeme. —(Math.) The first of two 
terms of a ratio, or that which is compared with the 
other; thus, in the ratio of 5 to 6, or c to d, 5 and c are 
each A. 

Antelopes, (ün'te-loys.) [Gr. anthos, an ornament, and 





Fig. 29. — WILD Goose, 
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the eye.) (20#.) 
m HERE & di- 
vision of the family Ca- 
vicornia. In form they 
resemble the deer, but 
have unbranched hol- 
low horns, frequently 
very large. In shape 
they are elegant ani- 
mals, timid in disposi- 
tion, and rapid in flight. 
The gazelle (Fig. 30) is 
an antelope; and in 8. 
Africa there are several 
other species. There 
are two apecies in N. 
America, the Prong- 
hora Antelope or Ca- 
bree, and the Mountain- $ 
Goet. 

Aatembasis,(dn-iem’- 
ba-sis.) [From Gr. an- 
tembano, I enter in- 
stead.) (Anat) А reciprocal insertion of the bones. 

Antenna, (du-^n'nah.) [L., a sail-yard.] (Zod.) 


A large group of ruminating 





Fig. 30. — GAZELLE, 
(Antilope dorcas.) 


A 
movable, tubular, and jointed sensiferous organ situated 


on the head of crustaceans and insects. In the former 
class they are commonly four in number. In insects 
the antenne are always two in number, and situated in 
the space between or before the eyes. They are of va- 
rious shapes, and are commonly called horns or feelers. 
Antennaria, (an-tén-ná're-ah.) (Во!) A genus of 
planta, О. Asteracez, including the Life-cverlasting, A. 


margarilacea, 

Antepenultimate, (dn-te-pen-ül'ti-mát.) (From L. 
ente, prior, pene, almost, and ultima, the last.] The last 
but two; as, the antepenultimate syllable in a word. 

Anteposition, (dn-te-po-ish'un.) |L. antepono, I place 
before.]] (Gram.) A figure transposing the syntactical 
position of a word which usually follows another. 

Antequera, (dn-a-ka'rah,) a town of Spain, in Anda- 
]usia, 30 m. N.N.W. of Malaga. Pop. 30,922. 

Amthelminties, (an-tl-min'tike.) (From Gr. anti, 
opposed to, and helmina, a worm.] (Med.) Powders, 
&c., administered to expel worms from the body. 

Anthemis, (an-the’mis.) (Bot) А gen. of herbaceous 
planta, О. Asteracer, containing the Chamomile, A. no- 
bili a atrong-scented plant with yellow discs, useful 
for its tonic and anodyne qualities. 

Anther, (dn‘thur.) [Gr. antheroa, ойи | (Bot.) That 
part of the stamen of a flower which is at the top of the 
filament; it is usually divided into two cavities, which 
are filled with pollen, minute grains that are discharged 
when ripe, and these falling upon the pistil impregnato 
the ovary. Anthers ure generally yellow, that being 
the usual color of the pollen. 

Asnthesis, (dn'the-sis.) (Gr., bloom.] (Bot. The time 
of opening of a flower-bud. 

Amthoenrpoun, (du-ho-kdr'pus.). [Gr. anthos, a blos- 
som, and carpoe, fruit.] (Bot.) A term applied to those 
fruits of which the most conspicuous portion, although 
often appearing like a pericarp, neither belongs to the 
peel nor is originally united with it; as the apparent 

rry of Gaultheria. 

Anthology, (an-Aól'o-je.) [From Gr. anthologia, a col- 
lection of flowers.) (Li) The name given toa collec- 
tion of short poems, poetical extracts, or epigrams. 

Anthony, St., (tHe Great,) (dn'to-ne,) the founder of 
monastic institutions, waa B. A. D. 251, near Heraclea, in 
Upper Egypt. In 205, having sold all his property and 
given the proceeds to the poor, he withdrew into the 

rt whither a number of disciples were attracted by 
his reputation for sanctity ; and thus was formed the 
first community of monks. He afterwards went to 
Alexandria, to seek the honor of martyrdom amid the 
persecutions there raging against the Christiana; but 
as his life was spared, he again returned to the desert, 
and D. at the great age of 105. 

Amthophyllite, (dn-tho-fil'lit.) (Gr. anthos, a flow- 
er, and phylion, a leaf.) (Min.) A kind of Tremolite oc- 
curring in masses of acicular fibres, of a gray or clove- 
brown color. 

Amthosiderite, (dn-tho-sid’erit.) (Gr. anthos, and 
sideroe, iron.) ( Міл.) A hydrated silicate of iron. 

Anthracene, (dn'thrah-scn.) (Chem.) A hydrocarbon, 
obtained from the heavier portions of the tar produced 
in tho dry distillation of wood and coal. It forms small 
colorlees plates, which melt at abt. 415° to a colorless 
liquid. It is now of considerable importance, as it is 
the starting-point in the manuf. of artiflcial aligarine. 

Amthracite, (an'thra-eit.) [From Gr. anthrax, charcoal 
or coal.) (Min.) A species of coal containing more car- 
bon less bituminous matter than the ordinary kind. 
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Bome are of opinion that A. was originally bituminous 
coal, and that the alteration has been caused by sub- 
terrunean heat. It occurs in the greatest abundance in 
the U. States, chiefly in Pennsylvania between Potte- 
ville and Wyoming, and is used not бшу in the hot- 
blast process for iron, but its cheapness, the intensity 
and equability of heat it produces, together with ita 
perfect safety, and freedom from all disagrecable smoke 
and smell, give it a great superiority over every other 

cies of fuel. The whole supply of A. mined in the 

. States in 1877 was 21,300,000 tons. 

Anthropoid, (an-thré’poid.) [From Gr. anthropos, a 
man, and eidos, form.) (Zoól.) A term applied to the 
Apes, or tailless monkeys, on account of a certain 
degree of resemblance to the human species which 
they possess, 

Anthropology, ((n-thro-pol'oje.) [Gr. anthropos, a 
inan, and logos, a discourse.) The science which hus 
man for its object. It undertakes to describe and clas- 
sify the races of men, to point out their similarities and 
differences, to study their manners and capabilities, 
and to determine their relationship. Since the races of 
men, notwithstanding their differences, form an cutire 
group, anthropologista examine that group as a whole, 
and endeuvor to ascertain its position in the scale of 
organic nature, its relations to other groups, and its 
common characters, whether under an anatomical, a 
physiological, or an intellectual point of view. The 
laws which govern the maintenance or change of these 
characters, the influence of external conditions, the phe- 
nomena of hereditary transmission, and the effect on 
the offspring of intermarriage of nearly related persons, 
or of persons of different races, are studied, as well as 
the great subject of the history of humanity through 
the stages of its development. 

Anthropomorphite, (an-hro-po-mór'fit.) | From Gr. 
anthropos, man, and morphé, shape.) One who invests 
God with a human figure and a bodily form. 

Anthropophagh (dn-thro-póf'a-j1.) | From anthropos, 
man, and phagein, to eat.) Cannibals; eaters of human 
flesh. 

Anthus, (dn'thws) (Zool. The Titlark, or Pipit, а gen. 
of birds, fam. Sylvicolide, much resembling the larks. 
An'ti, a Greek particle which enters into the composi- 
tion of several words in Latin, French, English, &c., 
and signifies opposite or contrary to, as in anfiscorbutics. 

Antibes, (on-tecb',) а strongly fortified seaport-town of 
France, dep. Var, on a peninsula in the Mediterranean, 
10 m. S.E. of Grasse. Fop. 6,829. 

Anticardium, (da-ti-kar'de-um.) (Gr. anti, and kar 
dia, the heart.] (Anat) In common parlance, the pit 
of the stomach. 

Anti-climax, (dn-ticli’miks.) [From Gr. anti, and 
klimax, a gradation] (Lit, and Rhet. A descent from 
the great to the little, or from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous. 

Anticlinal, (dn-ti-cli'nal.) (Gr. anti, and clino, I in- 
cline.) (Geol.) Applied to an axis, the strata of which 
slope in opposite directions; in opposition to synclinal 
(Gr. syn, together), when the strata dip towards each 
other. 

Anticosti, a large desert island of Lower Canada, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between Lat. 49? and 50° N., 
and Lon. 62° and 65° М, Area. Estim. at 2,600 sq. m. 
Interior mountainous and wooded ; climate severe. ЇЧ. 
coast high, and without harbors; 8. shore low, and 
very dangerous. On its S.W. point is a lighthouse. 

Antidote, (dn'te-dot.) [Gr. anti, and didémi, I give.] 
(Med.) A counfer-poison, or that which counteracts the 
effect of a deleterious compound. 

Antietam, («n-(ie-Fhim'.) (Am. Hi.) A creek which, 
from the S, part of Penusylvania, where it rises, flows 
into Maryland and empties into the Potomac. It gave its 
name to an obstinately contested battle, fought Sept. 17, 
1862, between the National army under Gen. McClellan, 
and the Confederates under Gen. Lee, in which the 
former lost 11,426, and the latter 10,000 men, 

Antigone, (an-tiy/o-ne,) the heroine of one of the trag- 
edies of Sophocles, was a daughter of (Edipus, king of 
Thebes, and was immured alive by Creon. 

Antig'onus, king of the Jews, and a son of Aristobu- 
lus IL, was driven from Judea by Antipater and his 
son Herod. He recovered the throne in 38 в. с.; but 
the army of Antony, who favored Herod, having taken 
Jerusalem, A. was put to death, abt. 36 B. c. 

Antigonus, (surnamed the ONE-EYED,) was one of the 
greatest generals of Alexander the Great, and, after the 
death of the latter, carried on war with the other gen- 
erals who shared the empire, and obtained the sover- 
eignty of Asia, B. с. 311. After failing in an invasion 
of Egypt, A. roused the jealousy of his rivala, who, com- 
bining against him. defeated him in the battle of Ipeus, 
where he was slain in 301. 
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Antigonus Do'son, а great-grandson of the pre- 
ceding, son of Demetrius, and a nephew of Antigonus 
Gonatas, was regent or king of Macedonia during the 
minority of his cousin Philip, 229 B. c. 

Antigonus‘ Gona'tax, son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetea, B. 319 B. c., made himself master of Mucedonia 
after he had defeated Antipater, 277. He captured 
Athens in 282. D. abt. 240 B. c. 

Antigua, (оа) an island of the British W. Indies, 
one of tlie Leeward group, 22 m. 8. of Barbuda, and 59 
N. of Guadaloupe; Lat. ot 3t. John's, 179 8’ N., Lon. 61° 
$2' W. C. St. John's. Pop. 37,125. 

An'ti-Libanus, a mountain range of Palestine, run- 
ning parallel to and E. of Lebanon, the two ranges en- 
closing the valley of Cule Syria. It afterwards bifur- 
cates into two chains, which bound the valley at the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and El Ghor, to the head of tlie 
Gulf of Abakah. 

Antilles, (uhn-teel’,)a cluster of the W India Islands, 
forming a semi-circular chain, running from the Gulf 
of Maracaibo to the channel of Yucatan. They are abt. 
860 in number, and are divided into the Windward 
Islands, q. v., the Leeward Isiands, q. v., and the Great 
Antilles com posed of tho 4 islands of Cuba, Hayti, Jamai- 
ca, and Puerto Rico, q. v. 

Antilocapra, (dn-«i-o-ka'prah.) (Zoól) А gen. of 
Antelopes, characterized by erect horns, the base com- 
pressed, with a flattened process in front, the end con- 
ica] and recurved, the nose sheep-like, the tail very 
short. To it belongs the Prong-horn Antelope, or Ca- 
bree of the plaius W. of the Missouri river. 

Antilog y. (an-til'o-.) (Gr. anti, and logos, discourse. } 
(L4.) An inconsistency between two or more passages 
of the same book. 

Antimetabole, (dn-ti-me4db'o-le) [Gr., a transfor- 
mation.] ee A setting of two things in antagonism 
to each other. 

Antimetathesin, (dn-ti-me-tath'e-eis.) [Gr. anti, in 
opposition to, and metatithémi, I transpose.] (Ahet.) 
An inversion of the parts or inembers of an antithesis. 

Antimony, (an'te-mo-ne.) (Chem.) A metal of a bluish- 
white color. It is so brittle that it is easily reduced to 

wider. It melts at 8429, and at a white heat volatil- 
zes. Ita principal ore is the sulphuret known in com- 
merce as crude A., and the metal is obtained by fusing 
the sulphuret with scrap iron, when tbe iron unites 
with the sulphur and turns out the А. — Glass of A. is 
an impure oxide. — Turtar-emetic із a tartrate of A. and 
potash. — Type metal is an alloy of A.and lead; on ac- 

count of its expanding ut the moment of solidifying (а 
property possessed by neither metal separately), it takes 
а very sharp impression of the mould. Sp. gr. 67; 
Symbol Sb. 

Antinous, (d7-tin’o-is,) & beautiful Bithynian youth, 
whorn the extravagant love of the Emperor Adrian has 
immortalized. He was drowned in the Nile, 132 А. р. 
A city, called AntinoJpolis, was built by the emperor 
near the spot where he perished, and countless statues 
were erected to his honor, soine of which, of remarka- 
ble beauty, still exist. 

Antioch, (an'te-ok,) (vulg. Antakia,) a city, and the anc. 
C. of Syria in its N. part, pashalic and 57 miles W. of 
Aleppo, on the Orontes, abt. 20 m. above its mouth. A. 
was embellished and named by Seleucus Nicator, B.C. 
301; and it maintained ita importance till taken by the 
Saracens in 638. It was the C. of a Christian princi- 
pelity from 1098 to 1209, since which time it has pro- 
gressively declined. Pop. 18,000. 

Antiochuns, (dn-ti'o-kás,) the name of 11 kings of Syria, 
the most celebrated of whom are :—A. III., The Great, в. 
&bt. B.c. 238, s. his brother Seleucus Ceraunus in 225. 
After a long and successful war in the East, he invaded 
Egypt and gained the provs. of Ceele-Syria and Pales- 
tine. He was afterwards involved in war with the Ro- 
mans, gave shelter to Hannibal, unsuccessfully invaded 
Greece, and was compelled at last to give up to the Ro- 
mans all his prova. E. of the Taurus. Killed at Elymais, 
в. с. 187. — A. IY., Epiphanes, son of the preceding, after 
being many years in captivity at Rome, s. his brother 
Seleucus Philopator in B.c. 165. The chief events of 
his reign wére the war with Egypt for the possession 
ef Coele-Syria and Palestine, which occupied him sev- 
eral years ; and his cruel persecution of the Jews, which 
provoked the insurrection in which the Maccabees dis- 
tinguished themselves. 4.'a cruelty and vices gained 
bim the title of * Bpimanes' or the ‘Madman.’ D. 165. 
—4. XI., Asiaticus, the last king of Syria of the dynasty 
of the Seleucids, was deposed by Pompey, B. c. 65, when 
Syria became a Roman province. 

Antipater, (an-tip/a-ter,) a pupil of Aristotle, and the 
faithful minister of Philip of Macedon and Alexander 
the Great. After the death of Alexander, A. governed 
Macedonia and Greece jointly with Craterus. D. 319 в.с. 
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Antipares, (dn-tip'a-ros,) an island of tho Grecian An 
chipelago, govt. Naxos, 144 m. W. of Paroa, 10 m. lon 
and 2 m. broad; Lat. ' 4U'' N., Lon. 250 3' ZI" 
It is celebrated for a stalactite grotto near its S. ек” 
tremity. 

Antipathy, (dn-p'acthe.) (Gr. anti, and pathos, a strong 
feeling.) (Physiol.) A natural aversion of one body to 
another : — correlativo to sympathy. Іп а more restric- 
tive sense, an instinctive or involuntary aversion to any 
person or thing. 

Antiphon, (dn'ti-fon.) [Gr. antiphoneo, I sing against. 
(Mwu.) The short verse sung before the Psalms an 
other portions of the Roman Catholic ritual. 

Antiphrasia, (dn-tifru-sis.) [Gr. anti, and phrasis, a 
phrase.] ( Rhet.) An ironical style of expression, imply- 
ing the converse of what is asserted ; a8 we say, “you are 
very learned," when we mean, “ you are very ignorant.” 

Antipodes, (un-ip'o-deez.) (Gr. anti, and pous— podas, 
a foot.) The name of those parta of the earth which 
are diametrically opposite to each other, and whose in- 
habitants, as it were, stand respectively feet to feet in 
pose to each other. The A. have the same or equal 
atitudes — the one north, and the other south; but 
opposite longitudes, Cousequently, when it is day with 
the one, it is night with the other, 

Anti-pyrine. А new alkali derived from chinoline. 
and used extensively as an antipyretic, It reduces 
the temperature without unpleasant effects upon the 
systein, and is useful for this purpose in diseases which 
are attended by fever. It is much cheaper than quinine, 
but needs to be employed in larger doses. It is now 
much employed. 

Antiquities, (an-tik’wi-teez.) [L. antiquitas, antiquity.] 
The remains of ancient historical times; genealogies, 
inscriptions, monuments, coins, names, archives, me 
chanical) instruments, fragments of history, &c. An 
tiquities form a very extensive branch of learning, 
referring to ancient edifices, magistrates, habilimenta, 
manners, customs, ceremonies, religious worship, and 
other objects worthy of curiosity, of all the principal 
nations of the earth. 

Antineptics, (an-i-eep'tiks.) (From Gr. anti, against, 
and sepo, I cause to putrefy.] (Med.) Substances pre- 
servative aguinst putrefuction, as creosote, alcohol, 
salt. ice. 

Antiseptic earner? Aniseptics are now much 
used in surgery, for the purpose of destroying or ex- 
cluding the microbes, to which inflammation is now 
known to be due. In this way pyæmia, septicemia, 
erysipelas, and gangrene, once such frequent and 
dangerous results of surgical operations, have been 
rendered of rare occurrence, and operaticns can be 
safely performed which formerly were impossible. 
The ugents employed ars carbolic acid, etc. 

Antispasmodics, (dn-ti-epas-méd'iks.) (Gr. anti, and 
spasmos, 8 sm) (Med.) Applications for the pre- 
vention or cure of cramps or spasmodic attacks. 

Amnti-Taurus, (dn'tctau'rüs) a mountain-chain, or 
feries of chains, in Asiatic Turkey, extending for some 
distance parallel to the Taurus range, whence ita 
name. It commences at Mount Arjish (anc. Argerus), 
and proceeds N.E. into Armenia, where its ranges inter- 
mix with offshoota from tlie Caucasus, and separate tha 
basin of the Euphrates on the 8. from the region wa- 
tered by the Kizil-Irmak, and other rivers flowing N. 
into the Black Sea. 

Antithesis, (an-tith’e-sis.) (From Gr. antithémi, I set 
one thing against another.] ( Khet.) A figureof speech, 
by which two things are made more striking by being 
set in opposition to each other. 

Antitrinitariann, (ds-titrin-i-a'ri-ans.) (Gr. anti, 
and Trinifas, the Trinity.) (Theol. The name given 
to those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Ant-lion. (2007) See MynuELEON. 

Antonelli, Giacomo, (dn-o-nel'le,) an Italian cardinal 
and able statesman, B. near Terracina, 1806. After the 
elevation of Pius IX. to the pontifical chair, A., who is 
a man of singular energy and ability, was appointed 
minister of finances. Не soon acquired great influence 
with the Pope, and became his Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (or chief minister) in 1850, a post he 
continued to fill until his D. Nor. 1876. 

Antoninus, Manccs AURELIUS, (an-o-ni'nws) See 
AURELIUS. 

Antoni'nus Pius, Tirus, Roman emperor, B. of a 
wealthy family, a. D. 86, became successively qusestor, 
pretor, and consul, and also pro-consul of Asia. Re- 
turning to Rome, he enjoyed the confidence of the em- 
peror Hadrian, who, in 138, adopted him as his succes- 
sor, and he ascended the throne the same year. His 
reign of 23 years was one of the happiest and most 
peaceful periods the empire enjoyed. D. 161. 

Antonius, Marcus, (dn-ó'no-ws) the great Romana 
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triumvir, B. abt. B. с. 85. After gaining distinction as 
& soldier in Syria and Egypt, he joined Julius Cassar in 
Gaul, and remained his warm partisan. He was made 
successively qusestor, augur, and tribune; contributed 
to the victory of Pharsalia; became consul with Csesar 

. in в. c. 44, and offered him the kingly title. After the 
murder of Csesar, A. was opposed by Octavius (Au- 
gustus), who defeated him at Mutina. Soon after, the 
two rivals came to terms, and, with Lepidus, formed 
the first triumvirate. In the proscription which fol- 
lowed, Cicero was sacrificed to the long-standing hatred 
of А. The republican army led by Brutus and Cassius 
was defeated at Philippi, and its leaders fell. Passing 
into Greece, and thence into Asia, A. met the famous 
Cleopatra (4. *.), queen of Egypt, whose charms detained 
him long from Italy. On the d. of his wife Fulvia, in 40, 
he m. Octavia, the sister of Augustus, whom, in a few 

ears, he shamefully divorced for the sake of Cleopatra. 
e triumvirate was renewed in 37. After invading 
Parthia and Armenia, A. assumed the airs of a despot, 
and provoked the war which ended with his total de- 
feat at Actium, and the triumph of Augustus, B. C. 31. 
Killed himself in Egypt, 30. : 

Antitoxin, (an-te-tüz in.) An antedote to diseases 
produced by bacteria, which is obtained by inoculating 
a horse or other animal with the specific poison of the 
disease, increasing the strength of the material until 
the horse gains immunity from the disease. The 
serum of the horse's blood is then employed to inocu- 
late persons attacked with the disease experimented 
on. This treatment has hitherto been used princi- 
pally in diphtheria, and with marked success. 

Antivenine, (An-té-rén'Ine.) An antidote to snake 
poison similar to antitoxin in character and prepara- 
tion it being produced by inoculating snimals with 
snake poison, and when they gain immunity from this 

ison, using the serum of their blood as an inoculat- 
ng material. It has been experimented on success- 
fully by Professor Frazer, of Edinburgh, aud will be 
used in India, where 20,000 persons die annually from 
snake-bite. 

Antwerp, (ant'wairp.) (Flem. Antwerpen ; Fr. Anvers.] 
A famous fortified city and seaport of Belgium, and the 
centre of ita foreign trade, C. of a p. of same name, on 
the Scheldt, 45 m. above Flushing at the mouth of the 
river, 27 m. N. of Brusaels; Lat. 519 13’ 2" N., Lon. 4° 
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—— for his representations of female grace and 
uty. His masterpiece was the Venus rising from the 
Sea, which was taken to Rome by Augustus. 
Apennines, (ap'aín-ninz,) a long chain of mountains 
in Italy, which detaches itself from the Maritime Alpe, 
in abt. Lon. 909 E., having a general direction first from 
W. to E., nearly parallel with the Pennine and Lepon- 
tine Alps, from which it is separated by the valley of 
the Po. In abt. Lon. 129 E. the chain heads towards 
the S., and traverses the Italian peninsula throughout 
its entire length to the Strait of Messina, separating 
near the 8. extremity so as to embrace the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum. The principal branch traverses the Neapolitan 
provs., separating the waters emptying into the Medi- 
terranean from those which fall into the Ionian and 
Adriatic seas. Entire length abt. 800 m. Among the 
detached portions of the A. are the mountains of - 
bino in Tuscany, Mt. Albano near Rome, and Mt. Vesuvius 
near Naples. None of the summits attain the limit of 
perpetual snow. Theculminating point of the A. is the 
Gran Sasso d Пана or Monte Corno in the Abruzzi, 10,208 
fect. The 8.W. part of the chain is a vast volcanic re- 
gion, comprising Vesuvius, the only active volcano on 
the continent of Europe, and many thermal springs. 
Apes, (aps.) (Zodl.) A group of quadrumanous mam- 
malian animals, in which 
some naturalists include all 
the Simiade, but which is 
more properly restricted to 
the species which have nei- 
ther tails nor cheek-pouches, 
and have the power of walk- 
ing in an erect position (Fig. 
31) Apes approach nearer 
to man in organization than 
does any other animal. See 
CHIMPANZEE, GIBBON, GORIL- 
LA, ORANG-OUTANG. 
Apetnlous.(a-p?t'a-lis.) (Gr. 
a, lacking, and petalon, a leaf.) 
( Bot.) Denoting plants whose 
flowers have no corolla. 
Apex, (d’peks.) [L.] Gener- 
ally, the point, summit, ог Fig. 31.—0RANG-OUTANG. 
culminating degree of any- 
thing. — (Math.) The acme of a cone. 





W 2" E. It isa fine, handsomely built place, with a| Aphelion, (a-/Zt'yun.) (From Gr. apo, from, and héléos, 


cathedral which is one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in Europe, with a noble spire 403 ft. high. 


the sun.] (Astron.) That point of the orbit of the earth, 
or of any planet, which lies farthest from the sun. 


Ita port was greatly improved by Napoleon I. Shipbuild-| Aphidæ, (a/'e-de) a family of hemipterous insects 


Ing is extensively carried on, and the diamond-cutters 
of A., like those of Amsterdam, are celebrated. In the 
16th cent., A. was the richest and most commercial city 
in Europe. It was taken by the S ards in 1576; and 
by the French in 1792 and 1796. In 1832 ita citadel was 
captured by the French marshal Gérard. 

Anas, (d’nus.) [L.] (Апа!) The excrementary orifice 
of the alimentary canal, or termination of the intestinum 
rectum. In oviparous vertebrates, it opens into a cavity 
common to it and the urinary organs, called the cloaca. 
In many of the lower classes of invertebrate animals, 
one orifice perforins the functions of a mouth and anus. 

Aorta, (a-ór'tah.) (From Gr. aeiro, to raise up.) (Anat.) 
The great artery issuing from the left ventricle of the 
heart. All theotherarteries proceed mediately or imme- 
diately from the A. It isdistinguished into the descend- 
ing and ascending A., according tothe direction it takes. 

Acosta, (ah-ortah,) a town of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 

name, on the Dora, 49 m. N.N.W. of Turin. Tho rich 

valley of Aoeta is celebrated for its mineral and vege- 

table products. . 7,525. 

hes, (ap-pah’cha,) one of the most treacherous, 
lood-thirsty, and adverse to civilization of all the 

American tribes. They range between 309 and 34° N. 

Lat., from the Rio Colorado on the W., to the Rio Colo- 

redo of Texas on the E. C num abt. 25,000 souls. 

Apalachicola, (ap-pah-lah-che-ko'lah,) in Florida, a 
navigable river, emptying itself into a bay of same 
вате, in the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 100 m. — 
A town, C. of Franklin co., on the above river, 135 m. 
B.W. of Tallahassee. Fbp. 1,129. 

Apathy, (ap’cthe.) [Gr. apatheía, insensibility.] A 
term expressive of an utter privation of passion, and an 
insensibility to pain. 

Apatite, (ap’ciit.) (Min.) A mineral chiefly com- 
posed of phosphate of lime, and hence useful as a ma- 
mure. It is found in Cunada. 

Apeak, (ah-peek’.) (Naut) A ship is said to be apeak, 
when the cable is drawn so taut as to bring her immo- 
diately over the anchor. 

Apelles, (a-pel/lesm,) one of the greatest of the Grook 
painters, flourished в. c. and was the friend 
ef Alexander the Great, who, it is said, would suffer no 
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which have the body short, and furnished at the hind 
extremity with two little tubes or pores, from which 
exude minute drops of a very sweet fluid, called honey- 
dew, which is eagerly sought after by ants. The gen. 
Aphis, or Plant-lice (Fig. 32), inhabit all kinds of planta, 
the leaves and softer — being often completely 
covered with them. The Aphis Humuli, or Hop-fly, is 
in some years very destructive to the crop; and it is to 
this cause that the variations of the hop-crop, from 
year to year, are mainly due. The young are hatched 
in the spring, and econ come to maturity; and, what 
is remarkable, 
the whole brood 
consistsofwing- 
less females; 
and,what isstill 
more remarka- 
ble, these fe- 
males bring 
forth living 
young, each fe- 
male producing 
15 or 20 іп a 
day. These 
young are also \ 
wingless fe- Fig.52.—PLANT-LICE, (Aphis platamoides,) 
males, and at 
maturity bring forth living young, which are also all 
wingless females ; and in this way brood after brood is 
produced, even to the 14th generation, in a single seaso 
and this without the appearance of a single male. B 
the last brood in autumn contains both males and fe- 
males, which at length have wings, pair,stock the planta 
with eggs, and then porish. Reaumur has provod that & 
single aphis, in five generations, may become the primo- 
genitor of about aix thousand million of descendants. 
Aphlogistic, (af-lojistik.) [From Gr. a, not, and phlo 
gistos, burnt.] Without flame; as, ап ар lamp, 
that is, one in which a coil of platinum wire is kept ig- 
nited by vapor of alcohol or ether, without flame. . 
Aphonia, (a-fó'ni-ah.) [From Gr. a, without, and рАбпё, 
а voice.) (Med.) Loss of speech, arising from paralysis 
of the tongue. 
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A scientific precept, principie, ог maxim; ог, а short 
sentence conveying an important truth in the fewest 
ble words. 
Aphrite, (afrit.) (Gr. aphros, foam.) ( Min.) А soft, friable 
carbonate of lime, so called from its frothy appearance. 
Aphrodisiac, (af-ro-diz'yik.) [From Gr. Aphrodite. | 
Med.) That which incites to venery. 


| 
| 
| 
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(Gram.) A figure by which the last letter or syllable of 
a word is cut off. 

rypha, үе шщ [From Gr. apocrypto, te 
іде or conceal.) ( Theol.) The name given to certain 
Books which are supposed to be spurious, or not ac 
knowledged as of divine origin, and therefore rejected 
from the canon of Scripture. 


Aphrodite, (af-ro-4i't£.) [Gr.] ( Myt.) The Greek name Аросу nace, («-po-si-nd'sed.) (Bot) The Doghane 


of VENUS, q. c. —( Min.) A soft, earthy, milk-white sili- 


cate o esia. 

Aphthe, (af'the.) (Gr. aphthai.] (Med.) The thrush; 

l, round, and superficial ulcers arising in the mouth. 

The principal seat of this disease is the extremity or 
excretory vessels, salivary glands, &c. 

— — (a-fil'lüis.) | From Gr. a, without, and phy!- 

eaf.] (Bot.) A term indicating «uch plants as bear 
es instead of leaves, as in many kinds of cactus. 

Apincere, (dp-e-i'seé,) or UMBELLIFERÆ. (Bot) Ап О, 
of herbaceous plants, all. Umbellales, comprising those 
which have their flowers in umbels. They grow chiefly 
in the northern parts of the northern hemisphere, The 
carrot, celery, parsley, parsnip, fennel, coriander, and 
caraway belong to this order, which also contains many 
poisonous plants, such as common hemlock and water 
hemlock. Others yield matters which are employed in 
medicine, such as Assafortida, Galbanum, and Opoponar. 

Apiary, (d'pe-a-re.) [ше L. арй, а bee.] A place 
where bees are kept for shelter and propagation. It 
should be selected with great care; should be sheltered 
from the wet as well as from the extremes of heat and 
cold; should face the south, be defended from high 
winds, and not be within the sphere of offensive smells, 
or liable to the attacks of any hostile vermin. 

Apidae, ог APIARLE, (а'речіе.) (Zoól.) The Bees, a fam. 
of hymenopterous insects, of which the typical genus 
Apis contains the Hive-bee (see Bre). The gen. Bom- 
bus embraces the Humble-bees, distinguished by their 
large and very hirsute bodies, and which build nests in 
community in the ground or under loose stones. The 
gen. Aylocopha contains the Carpenter-bees, which are 
of large size, and which form a tube or burrow a foot or 
more in length ina wooden post or stump (Fig. 33), and 
deposit therein their eggs. The gen. Megachile comprises 
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the Leaf-cutters, which cut circular pieces from leaves, 
and with these make a honey-tight cell, which they build 
in holes excavated in trees or decayed wood, or in the 
earth. The gen. Osmia includes the Mason-bees, which 
are bluish or green, have a circular, much incurved 
abdomen, and make their nests with sand in crevices. 
айын (d'pis.) [L.] (My) The name of a bull to which 
ivine honors were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly at 
Memphis. 

Apium, (а'ре-ит.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Apiacer, 
containing the Celery, A. grareolens, a poisonous plant 
in its native station, but which becomes an agreeable 
and wholesome vegetable when cultivated in gardens. 
There are many varieties, the best of which for salad is 
the Turkish, and for stewing, the Celeriac or turnip- 
rooted celery. 

Aplanatic, (ap-la-ndt'ik.) (Ог. a, without, plane, 
error.] (Opt) A name used to denote a lens so con- 
atructed as to be free from spherical aberration. 

Аросагу pas, (a-pók'a-lips.) (Gr. apokalypto, Y dis- 
close.) (Seript.) The Greek name of the last book of 
the New Testament, termed in English Revelations. 
It has been generally attributed to the apostle St. John, 
but some wholly reject it as spurious. On account of 
its metaphorical language, the A. has been explained 
differently by almost every writer who has ventured to 
expound it; and for the same reason it is one of those 
parts of the Bible which have furnished all sects with 
quotations to support their creeds or opinions. 

— us, (ap-o-kahr'püs.) (аг. apo, from, and 

arpos fruit.) (Bot) Applied to pistils distinct from 
each other. 

Apocope. (a-pék’o-pe.) [From Gr. apokopto, I cut off.) 
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iam., ап О. of plants, all. Gentianales. A few species 
are found in cold climates, but by far the larger part 
are natives of warm or tropical latitudes, in the form of 
shrubs or trees, or twining plants, some of which are re- 
markable tor their beauty, as various species of Echites ; 
others for their poisonous properties, as Cerbera, which 
furnishes the Tanghin poison of Madagascar; while а 
third set produce bark, having useful bitter and febri- 
fugal properties, as e of thetypical gen. Apocynum. 


Apodal, — ) (Чг. a, priv., and pous—podos, a foot.) 


(Zoól.) Applied tofi-he~ without ventral fins, as many eels. 


A Osis, (a-pdd'o-«is.) [From Gr. apodidomi, 1 un- 


old.) (Але) The concluding portion of an entire 
exordium, or the application of a simile. 


Apogee, (ap'o-jee.) (Ог. apo, from, and ge, the earth.] 


(Astron.) That point of the moon's orbit which lies 
furthest from the earth. The term is sometimes, but in- 
correctly, applied to the planets and to the sun. 


Apollinarians, (o-pól-li-na're-ans.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 


sect who denied the humanity of Christ as far as regards 
the soul, Lelieving its place to be supplied by the Logos, 
or Word of God. Apollinaris, their founder, was a 
bishop of Laodicea in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury; his doctrine was condemned by the council of 
Constantinople, a.D. 381. 


Apollo, (a-po/'lo.) (Myt.) The god of the fine arts, 


of medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence, was a son of 
Jupiter and Latona, who was also called Phabus (bright 
or shining), and often styled /'ythins, because his first 
great exploit was to slay with his arrows the serpent 
Python. He is usually represented as a beautiful 
young man, crowned with laurel, and having in his 
запі а harp or а bow and arrows, —( Fine Arts.) The 
Apollo Belridere is à famous marble statue of Apollo, 
hich was found among the ruins of Antium, 121 он 
from Rome. It was purchased by Pope Julius II., while 
a cardinal, and removed by him when Pope to the 
Belvidere at the Vatican, whence its name. The left 
hand and the right fore-arm are modern restorations. 
The name of the sculptor is unknown, but it is thought 
to have been carved in the time of the Emperor Nero. 


Apollonius Tyraxævs, (a-pol-lo'ne-us) a Pythago- 


rean philosopher, 5. at Tyana, abt. the beginning of the 
Christian sra. He professed miraculous powers, was 
venerated for his wisdom, and — bn some a 
rival to Christ. D.at Ephesus, abt. 97 A. D. 


Apologue, (ap'o-log.) (Lit) A poetical fiction, the 


purpose of which is the improvement of morals. Some 
writers are of opinion that this term ought to be con- 
fined to that species of fable in which brutes or inani- 
mate things — as beasts or flowers — are made to speak. 


Apophasis, (a-pó//a-«s) [Gr., a denial.) (Aet) A 


gure of speech, serving to insinuate that which the 
speaker declines to state in full. 


A app agr i omy or ArorHEGM, (Up’o-them.) [Gr. apoph- 
1 


gma.) А short, laconic remark, pointed with a moral; 
а sententious precept, saying, or maxim. 


A hyllite 'il-lit. [Gr. , from, and 
a лн M CMS ый ex om 


leaf.) (Min. A zoólitic mineral with е 
amellar structure, the name of which has reference te 
the way in which it exfoliates before the blow-pipe. It 
is a hydrated silicate of lime and potash, occurring im 
white or grayish square prisms. 


Арруз (эр enc) [Gr.,asprout.) (Апа!) A pro 
Jectin 


g part or process of a bone. The various processes 
of the joints of the vertebre are thus named, with the 
addition of prefixes, to distinguish them. See VERTEBRA. 


Apeprex „ (ap’o-pléks-e.) (From Gr. apoplésso, I strike 
own 


.] (Med.y A disorder in which, while the patient 
is suddenly deprived of the exercise of all the senses, 
and of voluntary motion, a strong pulse remains with s 
deep respiration, attended with a stertor, and the ap 
pearance of a profound sleep. Complete A. is produced 
by the pressure of blood (whether extravasated or not) 
upon the brain; and it is most usually found to accom- 
pany persons ofa full habit of body,who have asbort neck 
and a system disposed to a too copious sanguinification. 


Apostasy, (a-pósta-s.) [From Gr. aphistamai, I stand 


aloof.) A voluntary desertion from professed —— 
ples or a party; usually, the forsaking of one's religious 
faith to embrace another. 
teriori, (ah póste-re-ó're.) [L., from the latter.] 
(Log.) See A PRIORI. 
postle, (a-póssl.) [From Gr. apostolos, an envoy.) A 
AJ 


delegate for the performance of some duty or b 
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chiefiy, in a Scriptural sense, one of the twelve disci- 
ples sent t to teach the Gospel. 
4 "Лев? Islands, the name of 12 islanda in the 
t of ellan, at its entrance into the Pacific; 
Lon. 75° 6’ W., Lat. 540 34’ 3. 
4 tole, (ap-oe-tól'ik,) or APOSTOLICAL. (Eccl. Hist.) 
Tos earlier Christian Church was called the 4. Church, 
because at first the apostles conducted it. So, also, the 
Papal See is called the A. See, because it is supposed to 
have been founded by the Apostle St. Peter. — The A. 
Symbol, or Apostles Creed, is a confession of faith which 
contains, in three articles, the doctrines of the apostles. 
Most of its clauses ure quoted by the apostolic father 
Ignatius; and the whole, as it now stands in the Lit- 
агуу, is to be found in the works of St. Ambrose, in the 
4th cent. 
Apostrophe, (a-pós'tro-fe.)) [From Gr. apostrepho, I 
aside.) (het) A figure whereby а person, either 
Sbeent or dead, is appealed to, or addressed, as if he 
were present.—(Grum.) A mark serving to contract 
a word; as, sae'd for sared. 
Apotheosis, (a-pdth'c-d-sis.) [From Gr. apothedo, I 
ify.] Among the ancients, deification of men who 
had rendered valuable services to mankind. This honor 
was also conferred on several of the Roman emperors 
at their decease. 
Apothesisa, (a-péth’s-sis.) [From Gr. apotithemi, T put 
away.] (Swrg. The placing of a fractured limb in the 
position it is intended it should remain. 
Apotome, (a-pót'o-me.) [From Gr. apotemno, I cut off.) 
Aus.) The difference between the greater and the less 
semitone ; also, the difference between the whole tone 
and the major semitone. — (Geom.) The difference be- 
tween two lines or quantities, commensurable only in 
power. Thus, the diagonal of a square minus one of the 
sides is the 4. and is equal to y2— 1. 
Appalachian, (ap-pah-la'che-ahn,) or ALLEGHANY 
VUNTAINS, a great mountain system of the U. States, 
running in a general direction from S.W. to N.E., or 
from Lat. 349 N. to the S. shore of the St. Lawrence. 
Total length 1200 m., breadth ranging from 90 to 150 
m. N.of the Potomac it bears the name of Alleghany ; 
8. of that river, of Appalachian. These, again, form two 
principal parallel ranges, the Alleghany Mountains 
proper, and the Blue Mountains ; the first, rising in the 
S. part of Alabama, has an almost uniform elevation of 
3,000 feet above sea, and divides, in N. Pennsylvania, 
into two chains, the chief of which, trending E.. ends in 
the Catskill Mountains іп the Stute of New York. The 
Віме Mountains, or Blue Ridge, as the chain is indiffer- 
ently called, has as its culminating point Mt. Buckley 
in N. Carolina, and bifurcates, in Virginia, into two 
ranges, one traversing the N.E. States as far as Lower 
Canada, the other taking а W. course towards Kingston 
in Canada West. The basin between these two ranges 
is known aa the Appalachian Valley. Outlying mem- 
bers of this group are the Laurel Mountains in Peunsyl- 
vanla, the Green Mowntaina in Vermont, aud the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. 
Appanoose, (dp/pah-noos,) a S. co. of lowa, b. on Mis- 
souri; area, 492 sq. m. ; C. Centreville; рор. 16,480. 
Appanage, (ay pany) [Fr.] The territorial patri- 
mony appropriated by a sovereign for the provision of 


his younger sons; the reversion falling to the crown on : 


failure of male heirs. 
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nary line within which the stars are always visible im 
any given latitude. 

Appendicitis, (p-ptn-di-cé-tis.) A disease of the 
vermiform appendix (q. v.). This disease is caused b 
the entry of seeds or portions of food to the ‘small 
cavity of the appendix, where, unless removed by 
natural or remedial sgencies, they are apt to produce 
inflammation. If the inflammation becomes so great 
as to rupture the walls of the appendix, food sub- 
stance may be discharged into the peritoneal space and 
cause death through inflammation of ita tissues. In 
such case a surgical operation is necessary, the abdo-. 
men being opened, and the ruptured appendix sewed 
up or removed by the surgeon's knife. Appendicitis 
is now recognized as a not infrequent disease, which 
is often fatal. 

Appendix, (ap-pén'diks) [L.] (Li) Any literary 
matter apponded to a book to add to its completeness, 
or to supply deficiencies found in the body of the work. 

Appenzell, (ap-pent-sel’,) а canton of Switzerland, di- 
vided into two distinct republics: A.-Ausser-rhoden, or 
A. Exterior, and A.-/nner-rhoden, or A. Interior. United 
area, 152 sq. m. Surface, mountainous; Mont Sentis ia 
the 3, rising to tlie height of 8,232 ft. The Sittern is 
the chief river. Towns. Appenzell (the C.), Trogen, 
Gais, Herisau. Although principally an agricultural 
country, it has some extensive textile manufactures. 
This canton ranks as number 13 in the Helvetic Coa- 
federation. Pup. 60,431. 

Ap'pius Cinu'dius. Seo Virginia. 

Apple, ap'pl.) [A.S. трі.) (Bot.) Зее PYRUS. 

Ap'ple-berry. (Hot) See BILLARDIEBA. 

Appleton, DANIEL, (dp'pl-tus,) nn American publisher, 
B. ut Haverhill, Mass., in 1785, founded in N. York one of 
the largest houses in the U. States, and one which is at 
the present time second to none in this country. D.1849. 

Ap'pleton, a village of Wisconsin, C. of Outagamie co., 
on Fox River, near the Grand Chute Rapids. 

Application, (ap-ple-kó'shun.) The A. of a science to 
another is the use made of the principles of the one in 
perfecting the other: as in the 4. of algebra and geom- 
etry to mechanics, &с.—( Med.) Anything administered, 
externally or internally, by way of a remedy. 

Appoggiatura, (ap-podgu-loo’rah.) [From It. 
giare, to recline on.) ( Mus.) A small note which, p 
just before another, borrows from the latter half or a 
quarter of its value. 

Appomattox, (ap-po-mdt'tóks) in Virginia, a river 
navigable for large vessels as far as Petersburg. It 
empties into the James River at City Point. Length 120 
m.—A S.E. central co., in which rises the above river; 
area, 200 sq. m.; C. Clover Hill. Iu 
this co., and ata place called Appomattoz Court- House, 
was sizned, between Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee, the ca- 
pitulation by which the latter surrendered the Confed- 
erate army of N. Virginia, April 9, 1865. 

Apposition, (ap-pr-cish'un.) [From L. appono, I put 
to.) (Gram.) The juxtaposition of two or more nouns, 
having reference to the one person or thing, without any 
intermediate copulutive; as, Alexander, the conqueror. 

Appraising, (ap-práz'ing.) (From Fr. apprecier, to fix 
a price spon] The valuation of property by competent 
persons duly licensed thereto. 

Apprehension, (ap-pre-hén'shun.) [From L. appre 

wendo, 1 seize.] (Log.) Same as PERCEPTION. 


Apparatas, (ap-par-a'tw.) [L., from apparure, to pre-| Apprentice, (ap-prén'tis.) (From Fr. apprendre, te 


pare.) A set of instruments or appliances necessary for 
the practical working of any art ; also, the several parta 
of machinery, considered asa whole. —( Physiol.) A col- 
lection of coucurrent functional organs. 
Apparent, — From L. appareo, I appear.] 
Generally, anything which is perceptible to the eyes or 
obvious to the intelligence. Math. and Astron.) Notin 
the aspect certain things present to us, as distinguished 
from their actual body or substance; thus, we speak of 
the A. diameter of a planet, &c.—The А. altitude of a star 
fe the horizontal angle caused by the line of vision, 
while the real altitude necessitates the effect of paral- 
lax, &c., to be taken into conaideration.—The A. diameter 
ofa planet is measured by a bi-linear visual angle to 
posite sides of its disc; the rea is a line connecting 
ese points.—The A. or sensible horizon is a plane at 
tangents with the earth's surface at the place of the 
looker-on; the ёме horizon, on the other hand, is а 
plane parallel to the above, passing through the centre 
of the earth. —(Law.) A term indicuting indefeasible 
right of inheritance ; or, first in the line of succession ; 
as, the heir apparent to a crown, in contradistinction to 
the heir presumptive. . 
Apparition, (ap-pa-rish’un.) (L. apparitio, from a 
parare, to appear.] (Astron.) The emergence from o 
scurity of a atar or other celestial luminary ;—antithet- 
ical to oocultatton. — The circle of A. significs an imagi- 


eurn.] A person who is bound by indentures or articles 
of agreement to à trudesman or artificer, to learn his 
business. 

Approaches, (ap-proch'es.) (From Fr. approcher, to 
come near.] (Fort) Covered ways thrown up by the 
besiegers, in order to get nearer а fortress without being 
ex posed to the fire of the garrison. 

Appropriation, (ap-pro-pre-d'shun.) The application 
of money or any other thing to a particular pope 
In the U. States, no money can be drawn from the Trea- 
sury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law 
(Const. Art. 1. в. g.) Under this clause it is necessary for 
Congress to appropriate moncy for the support of the 
Federal government, and in payment of claims against 
it; and this is done annually by acts of 4.—(Law.) The 
application of a payment made to a creditor by his 
debtor, tu one or more of several debita. 

Approximation, (ap-proks-i-má'shun.) (From L. ap- 
ртогіто, I approach.) Generally, the drawing near te 
an object. — ( Math.) A drawing nearer and nearer to a 
root or quantity sought, but not expected to bearrivedat. 

Appui, (ap-pwe'.) Er aan pport.] ( Munége.) The appli- 
‘cation of the action of the bridle in the rider's hand. 
Aa, for instance, a horse has no A. when he cannot suf- 
fer the slightest contact of his mouth with the bit; and 
too much A., when he takes too great a hold upon tle 
bit. — Point d'A. ( Mil.) A given point or centre for thr, 
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formation of troops, or by which they are marched or 
deployed into line or column. 

Appulse, (ap-puls’.) row L. appulsus, an arrival.) 
(Astron.) The approach of a planet towards a conjunc- 
tion with the sun or any of the fixed stars. 

Appurtenamon (ap-pur'te-náns.) ( Law.) Things be- 

nging to another thing as principal, and which pass 
as incidental to the principal thing. 

Apraxin, Fzopog MarnxizviTCH, (ah-prdk’sin,) a Rus- 
sian admiral, B. 1671, was one of the principal coadju- 
tors of Peter the Great in his projects of reform. р. 1724. 

April, (á'pril.) [Probably from L. aperire, to open, be- 
cause the earth, in this month, begins to open for the 
growth of plants.) The fourth month of the year. 

А priori, (a priðri) A posteriori, (п poste-ri-o'- 
ri) [L., from something before ; from something ңе 
(Log. Two styles of arguments, which may be define 
thus: An a priori argument is one based on admitted or 
incontrovertible premises; an a posteriori argument, 
one derived from the facts of the case itself. 

Apsides, or APSES, (ap'se-deez.) (The pl. of the follow- 
пр.) yore! The two points of a planet's orbit in 
which it is at its greatest and least distance from the 

sun. The line which joins them is called the line of 

apsides. 

is, or Apse, (ap’sis.) [Gr., a curvature.) (Arch.) 

he semicircular or polygonal 
termination to the choir or 
aisles of a church (Fig. 34). 

Apterous, (ap'ter-üs.) (Ог. a, 
wanting, and pteron, a wing. | 
(2001.) A term denoting insects 
without wings. 

Apuleius, Lucius, (ah-pu-i£"- 
yus,) a Platonic philosopher, в. 8 
at Madaura, Africa, in the Jd 

cent. The most celebrated of 

his works is the romance en- 
titled Metamorphoses; or, the 

Golden Ass, which has been M 

translated into almost all the 

modern European languages. 

It appears to be a satire on the 

crimes, frauds, and follies of 

priests and magicians, and on 
the prevalent immorality of the age, while some have 
believed it was designed to uphold Paganism against 

Christianity. The beautiful story of Psyche forms one 

of the most fascinating portions of this singular work. 
ulia, (ah-pi'le-ah,) or Рсоша, an anc. prov. of 8. 

taly, now subdivided into the provs. Capitanata, Bari, 

Otranto, and part of Basilicata. 

Apure, pe? rah,) a river of 8. America, and one of 
the chief affluents of the Orinoco, rises in the Andes of 
New Granada, near Lat. 70 N., Lon. 720 W., and flowing 
корылу E., joins the Orinoco in Lat. 7° 40’ N., Lon. 
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Pig. ЗА — APSIS. 


(Church of Dalmeny, Soot- 
land, a. p. 1150.) 


A 


669 45' Length 500 m. 

Apyrexin, (a —— [From Gr. a, without, and 
pyretos, a fever.] (Med.) The abatement or.intermission 
of a fever. 

Aqua, (a'LwaA.) 3) Water. 

Aquafortis, (-/orti.) [L. strong water.) (Chem.) 


e popular name for nitric acid. 
Aquamarina, (-ma-rénah.) (Min.) А sea-green va- 
riety of emerald or beryl, much used for brooches. 
Aquambo, (ah-kwdm'bo,) a kingdom in the interior 
of the Gold Coast of Africa, watered by the river Volta. 
Aquapim, (ah-kwd-peem',) a country on the W. coast of 
frica, on the Gulf of Guinea, in abt. Lat. 6? N., Lon. 0°. 
Aqua Re'gis,or Re'gin. ( Chem.) A mixtureofl part 
nitric acid, and З or 4 parts hydrochloric acid; во called 
from its power of dissolving gold, the king of metals. 
Aquarium, (a-kwá're-um.) [From L. aqua, water.) А 
«mall tank, usually of glass, for the maintenance of 
water plants and animals in a living state. Both ma- 
rine and fresh-water objects may be thus preserved for 
the study of their habits, mode of growth, &c. 
Aquarius, (-re-us.) [L, the water-bearer.] (a>, ^w) 
e constellation which forms the 11th zodiacal sig : 
— во termed because the sun passes through it in vac. 
and Feb., when the weather is generally rainy. 
Aquatic Plants, (a-kwát'ik.) (80) Plants which ' 
grow in water, which may be either running or stag- ! 
mant. In the former case they are called river plants ; 
in the latter, pond plants. Such as grow in the sea are 
called marine plants. 
Aequatinta, (4in'tah.) (1. t water, and tincta, 
yed.) (Fine Arts.) A kind of etching by which an effect 
is produced similar to that of an Indian-ink drawing. 
Aqua Toffa'nn. See Aquetta. 
Aqua Vita, (-vi'te.) [L., water of life.] A name given 
to alcohol or ardent spirits, corresponding with the Fr. 
eem de vie, ог brandy, and the Ir. usquebaugA. 
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Agnecmen (dk'we-dükt.) [Lat. aquæ-ducius, a channe 
or conveying water.) (Arch.) A construction of stone, 
&c., built to preserve the level of water, and to conve 
it, by a canal, from one place to another. Thereare 

under the ground, and others above it, supported by 
arches. The Roman A. were noble works; remains of 
them are found not only in Italy, but in other parts of 
Europe. 

Aqueous, (d'kwe-üs.) [From L. aqua, water.) Watery. 
— A. Humor. ( Anat.) The very limpid watery fluid which 


fills both chambers of the eye. — А. Rocks. (Со!) 
Rocks derived from the action of water. 
Aquetta, (алас! аһ.) [It, little water.) A cele 


brated poison used by the Romans during the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VII. It was probably a preparation 
of arsenic, and was also known under the name of 4 
Toffana, from a woman of the name of Toffana, or To- 
fania, who prepared it at Naples. 

Aquifolincerse, (a-kiwe-fó-le-à e£.) (Bot) Аа О. of 
evergreen trees or shrubs, all. Gentianales, connecting 
the monopetalous with the polypetalous subclasses. The 
whole of the species are either shrubs or trees, and 
scattered over most parts of the world. Лех, Prinos, 
and Cassine are the commonest genera. 

Aquila, (dk-we'lah.) [L, an eagle.) See EAGLE. — 
(Astron.) One of Ptolemy's northern constel., situated 
above, and adjacent to, Capricornus and Aquarius. 

Aquila, (ah-hwe'lah,) a fortified city of 8. Italy, C. of a 
p. of same name, on the Aterno, 58 m. N.E. of Rome. 
Pop. 16,582. 

Aquilnarincesn, (-rea's.) (Bot) A small О. of In- 

‘ plants, all. R nales, secreting a fragrant resin. 

The species are little known. 

quilegin, (dk-we-lé'je-ah.) (Bot) The Columbines, 

а gen.of herbaceous perennial plants, O. Kanunculaces, 

remarkable for the curious structure of their flowers, 

which have 5 petals produced back wardsinto long hollow 
tubes, either straight or curved inwards towards the axis. 

Aquinas, (a-kwi'nas,) ST. THOMAS, one of the greatest 

of the scholastic philosophers, surnamed the ‘ Angelic 

Doctor, and the ‘Angel of the Schools,’ в. in 1227, en- 

{егей the Dominican order, and, after studying under 

Albertus Magnus at Cologne, accom panied him to Paris, 

where, after being made doctor of theology, he gave 

himself up to preaching and teaching. D. on his way 
to the Council of Lyons, 1274, was canonized by John 

XXII. in 1323, and declared a doctor of the church by 

Pius V. in 1567. His chief work is the Summa Th i 

one of the grandest monuments of human thought in 

the Middle Ages. One of the leading doctrines of A., 

and of his followers, the Thomists, is that of grace and 

predestination, and this was controverted by Duns 

Scotus and his followers, the Scotists. 
uitaine, (ak-we-tin’,) the anc. name of a large р. 

of France, afterwards called Guienne, and now forming 

the depts. of Gironde and Lot-et-Garonne. 

Ara, (d'rah.) (2001.) А gen. of birds, fam. Peittacide. 

Arabat, (Toxcck ор,) (dr’a-bat,) in the Crimea, a nar- 
row slip of sandy land, 70 m. long, and abt. 2,000 ft. 
wide, which divides the Sivash, or Stagnant Sea, from the 
sea of Azoff. 

Arabesque, (dr'a-bésk,) or Monesque. (Fine Arts.) A 
style of decoration, in which flowers, fruits, curved 
lines, &с., are whimsically painted or sculptured in 
combination. The Moors and Arabians rejected the 
representations of human and animal forms, but in 
modern arabesques these are usually introduced. 
phael painted some beautiful A. in the Vatican. 

Arabia, (a-rá'be-ah.) |Turk. Arabistan.) The most W. 
of the three great peninsulas of 8. Asia, between Lat. 
120 40’ and 349 N.,and Lon. 32° 30 and 60^ E. It is 
bounded N. by Turkey in Asia, E. by the Persian Gulf 
and Sea of Oman, 8. by the latter and Indian Ocean, 
and W.by the Red Sea. On the N.E. it is connected 
with Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, and is divided into 
two parts by the tropic of Cancer. Length from N. to 
S. abt. 1,500 m. ; average breadth 800 m.; estim. area, 
1,200,000 sq. m. Ptolemy subdivided this country into 
4. Petras (* A. the Stony `), A. Feliz (* Araby the Blest’), 
¿nd Arabia Deserta; the first comprising its N.W. por- 
*'on, with the peninsula of Sinai between the gulfs of 
kuez and Akabah; the second, the territory along the 
w. and §. coasts; and the last, all the rest of its ex- 
tent; but this partition is unknown to the inhab. and 
to Arabian geographers. Its native subdivisions are 
the Bahr-el-Tour-Sinai (Desert of Mount Sinai), in tbe 
N.W.; the Héjáz (Land of Pilgrimage), Tehama, and Fe- 
men, along the Red Sea; Hadramaut, skirting the In- 
dian Ocean ; Oman (comprising the Muscat dominions) 
at its E. extremity; El-Hassa-Lachea, or Bahrein, on 
the Persian Gulf; and lastly, Nejd, comprising all the 
centre of the peninsula. The great desert zone, which 
stretches through Africaand Asia, comprises the greater 
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part of A., on which account much of the country is | Ara’bian Gulf, [anc. Arabicus Sinus.) The RED SkA,q.e. 
unknown. Its centre, in so far as explored by Euro- | Ara’bian Sen, а large expanse in the Indian Ocean, 


реале, is found to be table-land, attaining in some places 
an elevation of 8,000 ft., sloping N.E. from a mountain 
chain prolonged from the Syrian Lebanon down to the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, whence another chain extends 
N.E. parallel with the ocean as far as Oman. Granite, 
flanked by limestone, forms the basis of these moun- 
tains, which are in general from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. high. 
All N. from the Héjaz to the Euphrates, is a continuous 
plain of moving sands, and a similar region occupies 
most of the &. half of the peninsula; mountain ranges 
in various directions traverse the central plateau, and 
the S.E. coast is lined by mountains attaining an alti- 
tude of 5,000 ft. ; the shores are generally bare and un- 
inviting, and a deficiency of water is almost universal ; 
but wherever a spring is found, there is most luxuriant 
vegetation. The climate is the driest in the world, and 
the heat is excessive in the plains, but temperate in 
the mountainous regions of Yemen and Hadramaut, 
and the winters are rigorous in the elevated regions of 
the Nejd. The simoom, or samiel, the hot wind of the 
desert, blows from the interior towards the coast in all 
directions. The horse, which has been carefully bred 
here for several thousand years, forms an important 
branch of traffic. The wild ass of the desert is re- 
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Fig. 35. — ARABIAN BEDOUIN. 


nowned for size and strength. The camel is the prin- 
cipal beast of burden. and the breed of Oman is cele- 
brated for its beauty and swiftness. The inhabitants 
settled around the coast appear to be of a distinct origin 
from the Bedouins or true Arabs, who are the tradi- 
tionally reputed descendants of Ishmael, and wander 
with their flocks and herds, dwelling in tents, and sub- 
sisting partly by plunder. The Wahabees, who form 
a distinct sect of Mohammedans, occupy the interior 
of the country, having subjected a great portion of it 
to their dominion at the commencement of the present 
century. Agricultural processes are very rude, and 
manuf. perhaps at a lower ebb than in any other semi- 
civilized country. In spite of the backward condition 
of the pop., the trade of A. is considerable, and large 
quantities of merchandise are brought by caravans and 
by sea from all the surrounding countries, partly for 
internal consumption, and partly for distribution 
among the numerous pilgrims and merchants who re- 
sort to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Mocha 
and Lohein are centres of a large coffee-trade. Muscat 
and Aden have of late years risen to eminence as en- 
trepóte for the trade with India and the Persian gulf. 
Djedda, the port of Mecca, is the other prin. commercial 
town. A part of A.is under Egyptian rule ; other parts 
compose the imaumata of Muscat and Yemen, the first- 
named of which is a state of some consequence. The 
rest of the country is shared among an uncertain 
number of petty states. The govt. of the Bedouins is 
strictly patriarchal in each of the numerous tribes. The 
religion of the country is Islamism, which had its ori- 

in here towards the end of the 6th cent., replacing the 
Кыш and Judaism which had previously been the 
prevailing forms of worship. — The Arabic language, 
called vulgar, to distinguish it from that of the Horse, 
is used over all the N. of Africa, and extends even to 
the Е.В. of Asia, being among the most widely spread 
оп the globe. The literary Arabic is still used in the 
liturgy of all Mussulmans. It was long the language 
of the sciences, arts, and civilization, and its literature 
is the richest of all the ancient nations of the East. 
Pop. 12,000,000, 


Ar'nbic Language 
Arabis, (dr'a-bis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Brassica- 


Arachnida, (a-rdk’ni-dah.) 


Arachnoides, (a-rdk-noid’eez.) 


Aral, (á'ral,) an inland sea of Asia, territory of Kirghiz, 


extending from the peninsula of Hindostan on the E. 
to Arabia on the W., a distance of abt. 1,500 m. 


Arabic Figures, (dr’a-bik,) the numeral characters 


now used in arithmetic. They were borrowed from the 
Arabians, and introduced into Europe abt. the 11th cent 
See ARABIA. 

сеж. The Sickle-pod, A. Canadensis, found in the W. 
States on rocky hills, 2-3 ft. high, with small white 
flowers in June, is remarkable for its long, drooping 
pods, which resemble a curved sword-blade. 


Aracan, or ARRACAN, (dr'a-kan,) a fortified city of Fur- 


ther India, British pres. of Bengal; Lat. 2U 
Lon. 939 15' E. Pop. 9,000. 


35’ N., 


Aracere, (a-rá'sec.) (Bot.) Ат О. of plants, all. Arales, 


having flowers arranged upon a spadix, enclosed within 
а враїће. In hot countries they sometimes become ar- 
borescent. They commonly arise from a fleshy under- 
ground tube, from which an eatable feecula is procured 
by washing away the acrid matter. 


Arachis, (dr'a-kis.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, О. Fabacex, 


having the common property of thrusting its fruits into 
the ground before maturation: hence they are called 
earth-nuts, ground-nuts, or underground kidney-beans. 
[Gr. arachné, a spider.] 
(Zoól.) An O. of articulate animals considered distinct 
from the true Insecta. They are wingless, have a head 
which is not usually distinct from the thorax, possess 
four pairs of legs, and the апќеппа are modified into a 
prehensile or mandibuliform apparatus. To this O. be- 
long the Spiders ( Araneidze), the Scorpions ( Pedipalpi), 
the Mites (Acarina), and some minute parasites, such as 
the Mange-mite and the Itch-mite. 

From Gr. arachneé, a 
spider, and eidos, form.] (Amat) The name applied to 
various membranes, as the tunic of the crystalline hu- 
mor of the eye, the external lamina of the pia mater, 
and one of the coverings of the spinal marrow. 


| Arad, (OLD and New,) (dr’dd,) two cities of Hungary, 


separated by the river Maros, 59 m. E.S.E. of Szegedin. 
Old A. is one of the greatest cattle-markets in the king- 
dom, and New A. is celebrated for its fortress used as a 
state prison for Austrian political offenders. Pop. of 
both towns, 31,878. 


Arago, FRANÇOIS JEAN DOMINIQUE, (ah-rah’go,) a cele- 


brated French astronomer and natural philosopher, B. at 
Estagel, near Perpignan, 1786. At the age of 23 he was 
elected a member of the Acad. of Sciences and professor 
at the Ecole Polytechnique ; and was director of the Ob- 
servatory of Paris from 1830 till his death. Asan astron- 
omer, A. has achieved a world-wide reputation. Without 
enumerating all his great discoveries, mention must be 
made of his determination of the diameters of the plan- 
ets; the discovery of polarization by colors; that of 
rotatory magnetism ; and of the Polariscope. D. 1853. 


Aragon, (år'ra-gon,)a former kingdom of Spain, and 


previous to 1833 one of the provinces into which the 
Spanish monarchy was divided, lies between Lat. 40° 
and 43° N., and now forms the provinces of Huesca, 
Teruel, and Saragossa. The kingdom of A., founded in 
1084, was united to the crown of Castile by the mar- 
riage of its queen Isabella with Ferdimand the Catholic, 


in 1474. Pop. 891,057. 
Aragonite, (dr'ra-gon-it) [Originally found in Ara- 
gon.] (Min.) A carbonate of lime. It is harder than the 


common variety, has a higher sp. gr., and crystallizes 
in hexagonal prisms instead of rhombohedral forms. 


Araguaya, (-дса'уаћ,) or ARAGUAY, a large river of 


Brazil, rises in the Serra Sciada; Lat. 18° 10’ S., Lon. 
51° 30 W.; and joins the Tocantins at Sad Joño. 
Length, 1,000 m. 


between Lat. 439 and 47° N., and Lon. 58° and 61° 30' 
E., being the most extensive lake in the E. hemisphere 
next to the Caspian, from which it is distant 200 m. E. 
Area. Estim. at 23,300 sq. m. Estim. height above the 
Caspian, 117 feet. It is shallow, contains numerous 
islands, and receives the Oxus and Jaxartes on the B. 
and E.; but as it has no outlet, it is kept at its level 
solely by the evaporation from its surface. Its water 
is salt; coasts flat and sandy, and destitute of towns. 


Arales, (ah-rah'lees.) (Bot.) An alliance of plants, class 


Endogens, in which are found the lowest structure 
known among flowering plants. It includes the O. 
Pistiacer, Typhacer, Атасеғ, and Pen 


danacex. 
Araliacere, (dr-al-i-a/se-é.) (Bot.) An О. of plants, all. 


Umbellales, differing from the О. Apiaceæ only in having 
more than two parts in their fruits. The shoots of Аға" 
lia nudicaulis are used in N. America like sarsaparilla. 
The celebrated Rice paper of the Chinese (the name of 
which originated in a mistake) is a material] employed 
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for various fancy articles, and is the pith of the water- | Arbil, or Er’sit, (anc. Arbela,) а town of Asiatic Tar. 


plant Aralía ifera. The pith is cut round and 
round from the outside towards the centre with a sharp 
knife, and is then made flat by pressure. 

Aramalie, (dr-a-má'ik.) An ancient language, probably 


nia, and Mesopotamia, collectively called Aramaa. 
Aramidse, олсе) (204.1 A fam. of birds, О. 
Grallatores, 


is about 27 inches long. 


Araneida, (а-г се.) (Zo5.) The Spiders, a fam. 


containing pulmonary arachnida, which have palpi re- : 


wembling feet, with no Стра at the end, or at most 
terminated in the femalea by 
frontal chelicere (Forcepsantenn# or Мно ея con- 


the root of the whole family of Semitic tongues, and now | 


almost entirely died out, was spoken in Syria, Babylo- | 
, Arbitration, (-rá'shux,) or ARBITRAMENT. [From L 


ncluling the Courlan, or Crying Hird, . 
(Aramus giganteus ) of Florida and the W, Indies, which ! 


Arbor Day. 


a little hook. Their! 


key, 40 m. К. by S. of Mosul. Here Alexander the 
Great obtained his final and decisive victory over Daries 
B.C. 331. /%®р, 6,000. 


Arbiter, (:hr'betur,)or ARBITRATOR. (Lae.) A persoa 


appointed hy the magistrate, or chosen by the parties, 
to decide any point or difference; an отр: ге. 


arbdror, 1 амагі.) The hearing and determination of 
a canse between. contending parties, by some persom 
or persons agreed upon, and whose decision is termed 
an award. 

An anrual day for the voluntary plaat- 
ing of trees by the реоріе and by school children. 16 
was inaugurated in Nebraska in 1874; since thea 44 
— and Territories have established annual Arbor 

R 


sist of a single Joint armed with a claw, perforated pear: Arborescent, (dr-bór-Aesent.) (From L. arborea, L 


tli» apex for the 
transmission of 
venom. The ab- 
domen consists 
uf one piece, and 
ut the posterior 
end are situate 
the perforated 
prominences 
called spinner- 
els, through 
which the lines 
issue that form 
the web. At the 
anterior end of 
the underside of 
theabdomen are 
placed tho res- 
pirator aper- 
tures. e Cyes 
are simple, not 
compound, and 
нге 2, 6, or 8 in number. The females are usually larger. 

Their eggs are laid in clusters, and are usually protected, 
by some sort of nest or cocoon made of web. The young | 
do not undergo any proper metamorphoses, but they 

change their integument several times before they ar- , 
rive at maturity. Spiders are found in all parts of the 

world, the number of species being very great. All 





Fg. 36. — GARDEN APIDER, 
(Epeira diadema.) 


Arbutuns, (ar-bü'tus.) 


grow like a tree! Designating such things as resem- 
ble trees as, arborescent plants 


Arbor Neientism.::i-ctec) [L.. the tree of know!- 


edge.) A general scheme or means of dissemination of 
knowledge or scientific information. 


Arboricultunre, (:ir-bor---kilfyur.) (Agric) The art 


or moles of cnitivating and perfecting trees, shraba, 
and vines for fruit-bearing, ornament, hedges, shelter, 
and artificial forests, 


Arbor Vitse. (-ri'tr) (L. the tree of life.) (Bot) See 


TRUtJA. — (Ат!) The cortical substance of the cere- 
bellum, so disposed that when cut transversely it ap- 
pears ramified like n tree. 


Arbroath, (ir broth) or ABERBROTHWICK, а 


and manufacturing town of Scotland, co. Forfar, on the 
N. Sen, 16 m. N.E. of Dundee. J vp, 18,540. 

(B4.) The Strawberry-tree, a 
ken. of beautiful evergreen shrubs, bearing a fruit not 
unlike the strawberry. 


Are, cirk.) (From L. arewa, а bow.) (Math.) A cirele, 


an ellipse, or any other section of a regular curve. 


Arcade, idr-kdd') (Fr, from L. arcus a bow.) (Arch) 


A series of arches of any form, supported on pillars, as 
in the cluisters of the old monasteries and religious 
liouses, 


Arend, (dr-kd-dÀ.) A fam. of mollusks, O. Lamelli- 


brunchiata, embracing acephala which have the shell 
regular, with a strong epidermis, and the hinge with a 
row of comb-like teeth ; aa, the Leda limatula. 


the spiders that do not roam about in search of prey ; Areadba, (dr-Ad'de-ch,) a p. or nomarchy of Greece, 


weave webs of more or less compact ti«ue, and varying 
in form according to the species, where insects upon | 
which they feed may become entangled (Fig. wi), As 
soon as an insect is caught in the web, the spider, hith- | 
erto in a covert at one corner, rushes towards his vic- 
tim, and endeavors to pierce him, distilling into the 
wound a prompt and fatal poison. Some species pos- 





in the centre of the Moren; area, 1,600 sq. m. The 
country ік mountainous, and afforda excellent pastur- 
age. Now, as in antiquity, the principal business of 
the inhabitants ix agriculture, whence the pastoral 
poets have selected А. for the theatre of their fables, and 
made it toappear asa paradise, although ít was far from 
deserving this character. 


seas the poisonous matter in such quantity that their: Aread ius, (-ka^de-na,) the elder коп of Theodosius the 


attack is dreaded by man. The numerous Amerigan 
species are well described by Hentz. 

Aranjuez, (-hoo’eth,) (anc. Ara-Joris,] a town of Spain, | 
in N. Custile, on the Tagus, 28 m. 3.3.E. of Madrid. It! 
contains a magnificent palace of the Spanish monarchs, | 
Pop. 11,562. 

Arapahoes, (aA-rap'ah-hos,) a tribe of N. American 
Indians, E. of the Rocky Mountains. 
Arapaima, (dr-a-pi^ma.) (Zol) 
copterygious fishes, nearly allied to the (Терена, and | 








A genus of mala- Arc-bou'tant. 


Great, в. 383, inherited from his father the empire of 
the East, with Byzantium for his capital. He was a 
weak prince, and was controlled by his empresas, Eu- 
doxia. D. 408. 


Arcanum, (dr-kd'num,) pl. Arca’sa. (L., а secret.) 


Among the old philosophers, alchemists, &c., any 
remedy, the secret of. which was carefully kept con- 
cealed in order to enhance ita value. 

(Fr.] (Arch. Same as FLTING-BUT- 
TRENS, 


CM. 
containing the largest known fresh-water fish in the | Arcenilnus, (аг-я7а-е-11'ня) a Greek philosopher, who 


world, being sometimes found 18 feet in length, in the ; 
Kio Negro, S. America. | 
Ararat, (Mount) (drahrat) [Turk. Agri-dagh; | 

Armen. AMasis,] a famous mountain of Armenia, and the | 


culminating point of W. Asia, at the point of junction. Amel, (ahrch.) 


of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian empires, on the | 
N.W. of the prov. Azerbijan, 85 miles N.N.W. of Khoi: i 
Lat. of principal summit 399 42’ N., Lon. 449 35' Е. Its! 
N.W. peak has an elevation of 17,230 ft. above sea-level. 


founded the Second or Middle Academy, B. ín 

abt. 316 p.c. He maintained that truth is unattainable 
by man, and rejected as false and delusive the testi- 
mony of the senses, D. 241 B. c. 

(Gr. archoa, chief.) A syllable, prefixed 
toanother word, to denote the highest degree of its kiad, 
whether good or bad; as, archangel, archduke, arch- 
bishop, arch-fiend, &c. Many of the highest offices in dif- 
ferent empires have this syllable prefixed to them. 


I| 
A. i» commonly held to be the place where the Ark | Arch. (L.arces.| (Arch) A building in form of a curve. 


rested after the Flood. 
Aras, — (anc. Araras, ] a river of Armenia, rising 
near Lat. 419 30° N., Lon. 419 10 Е. It flows E. and 
joins the Kur, 60 m. W. of its mouth in the Caspian. 
Length 420 m. . 
Araucania, («h-raw-ka'ne-ah,) an independent terri- 
tory of S. America, between Lat. 379 and 399 S, and : 
Lon. 102and 75° W. No aboriginal race in America has 
зо boldly and successfully resisted Europeans us the 
Araucanians, who are still independent of the Chilians, | 
though the latter claiin the nominal sovereignty of 
their country. 
Araucaria, (a-rawkd’re-ah.) (Bot) А gen. of trees, 
J. Pinaceæ. 
Araure, (ah-row'ra,) a town of Venezuela, 60 m. E.N. 
E.of Truxillo; Lat. 99 17' N., Lon. 69° 23' W. Pop 1,172. 





A. are either circular, elliptical, or straight. — Pointed A. 
are u«ually described by two segments on the sides of a 
supposed triangle, When this triangle is equilateral, it 
is ап (унае A.; when «cue, а lancet A.; and when 
obtuse, а drop A. — Elliptioul A. consist of a semi-ellipeis, 
and have commonly a keystone and imposte; they are 
usually described by workmen on three centres. — 
Мга A. (as they are improperly called) are used over 
doors and windows, They have, both above and below, 
plaín, straight edges, which are parallel; but the enda 
and joints point towards a centre. The term A. ia po- 
culiarly used for the space between the two piers of 
n bridge, for the passage of water, vessels, &c. It is not 
known in what country the A. waa first invented ; it ie 
not found in any really ancient Egyptian building, 
пог was it used in the early Greek temples, йс. Ita 
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was soon perceived by the Romana; for we find 
it in the Cloaca Mazima, the great common sewer of 
ancient Rome, con- 
structed, most proba- 
bly, in the time of the 
Tarquins. The pointed 
arch was introduced 
in the Middle Ages 
ig. 37). — DIURNAL 
RCH. (Astron.) That 
of a circle de- 
scribed by the heav- 
enly body between its 
rising and setting. 
The nocturnal A.is that 
which is described 
between its setting 
and rising. — TRIUM- 
PHAL ARCH. ( Arch.) A 
stately gate adorned 
with sculpture, in- 
scriptions, &с., gen- 
erally consisting of 
three A., that in the 
centre being higher 
than the others; an- 
ciently erected іп 
honor of those who 
had deserved a tri- 
umph. The most re- 
markable of these edifices still existing are the arch of 
A tus at Rimini; that of Trajan at Beneventum; 
those of Constantine and Titus at Rome. The most 
remarkable modern 7. А. is the Are de Г Etoile, at Paris, 
erected to commemorate the victories of Napoleon I. 









| 


al 





Fig. ЗТ. 
POINTED ARCH, A. D. 1220. 


Archzology, (ár-ke-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. archaios, an- 
cient, and treatise.] The study or science of 
antiquities. 


Archaism, (drka-izm.) [From Gr. archaios, olden.] An 
antiquated term or mode of expression. 


Archangel, (drk-ànjel,) a commercial city of Russia, | Archi 


C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dwina, near its 

mouth in the White Sea; Lat. 649 32/ 8" N., Lon. 40° 

33' E. It is built of wood, and has an extensive com- 
ny established for commerce and herring fishing. 
viag to the rigor of the climate, its port is open 

only from July to Sept. тА Timber, hemp, tar, 

hides, tallow, &c. Pop. ,156. 

Archbishop, (-bish’up.) (Eccl. Hist.) A metropolitan 
prelate, having several suffragan bishops under him. 

Archdeacon, (-dé'kn.) (Eccl. Hist.) In the Episco- 

Church of England, an ecclesiastical officer next 

low a bishop in rank. Every diocese has one, and 

the majority more. They are usually appointed by 
their diocesans, but their authority is independent. 

Archduke, (drch'dük.) (From Ger. erz, chief, and 
It. duke.] (Her.) A title first assumed by the 
dukes of Austria in 1158, and which is now borne by 
the sons of the emperors of Austria. 

Archelaus, (ar-ke-Ià'us,)) a king of Judea, son of 
Herod the Great, was appointed heir by the will of his 
father, but his claim being disputed by his brother, 
Herod Antipas, A. went to Rome abt. 1 A. D., when 
Augustus Cesar divided the kingdom, giving to A. 
Judea proper, Samaria, and Idumea. He was ban- 
ished by Augustus for his cruelty, 7 A. D. 

A rchelna'us, king of Macedon, natural son and succes- 
sor of Perdiccas II. was a liberal patron of literature 
and arts, and greatly favored, among others, Euripides | 
and Zeuxis. D abt. 398 B. c. 

Archery, (drch'ure.) (0. 
Fr. arc-tirreriz, the drawing 
ef the bow.) (Mil. The art 
of shooting with the bow and 
arrow. Since the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, the arrow 
has ceased to be employed as 
an effective weapon; but ín 
former times it was reckoned 
of the utmost importance to 
the military strength of a 
mation. The Swiss and the 
British (Fig. 38) were famous 
archers. A. has been revived 
in modern times as a pas- 
time, and is largely practised 
throughont Great Britain, in 
Switzerland, and in some 

of Germany. The dis- Fig. 38.-ENGLISH ARCHER. 
tance to which an arrow can (15th century.) 
be sent by a good archer is 
from 200 to 250 yards. 
Archetype, (ar’ke-tip.) (Gr., from archz, an origin, and 
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a type.] Tho first model of a work, which is copied 
when the work is executed.— Comp. Anat.) The plan or 
scheme of structure to which, in the opinion of some, 
organic beings, existing and extinct, variously approx- 
imate. Thus an 4. vertebrate skeleton has been de- 
scribed, which the skeletons of all known vertebrata 
shadow forth without being completely possessed by 
any.— The Archetypal World, among Platonists, means 
the world as it existed in the idea of God, before the 
visible creation. 

Arehil, (47’kil,) ORcHIL, and CUDBEAR. (Chem) А 
violet-red dye, obtained from many species of lichens, 
but principally from those belonging to the gen. Roc- 
cella. 1t is chiefly used to improve the dye of other 
colors, and to give richness and brilliancy tothem. The 
coloring matter is due tothe chemical principle orcine. 

Archimedes, (ar-ké-me'dééz,) the most celebrated 
mathematician among the ancients, was a native of 
Syracuse, and related to King Hieron. He was equally 
skilled in the sciences of astronomy, geometry, mechan- 
ics, hydrostatics, and optics. The combination of pul- 
leys for raising heavy weights, the Archimedean screw, 
a sphere to represent the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
&c., were invented by him ; but his genius for invention 
was never more signally displayed than in the defence 
of his native city, when besieged by Marcellus; al- 
though the well-k own story that among other aston- 
ishing novelties he produced a burning-glass composed 
of reflecting mirrors, by which he fired the enemy's 
fleet, is most likely a fiction of later times, no mention 
of such a circumstance occurring earlier than the 12th 
cent. At length, however, the city was taken by 
storm, and A.,then in his 74th year, was among the 
slain, в. c. 212. 

Archimedes, (Principle of.) (Phy.) “A body 
immersed in a liqvid, loses a part of its weight equal to 
the weight of the displaced liquid." "This principle, 
which is the basis of the theory of immersed and float- 
ing bodies, is called the Principle of Archimedes, after 
the discoverer. 

lago, (dr-ke-pél'a-go.) (Geog.) A term now 

generally applied to such tracts of sea as are interspersed 

with many islands; as, the Malay, or Eastern A. It 
was formerly restricted to the numerous islands of the 

JEgean Sea, or that part of the Mediterranean lying 

between Asia Minor and Greece. 


ax, | Architect, (drke-tékt.) (From Gr. archos, chief, and 


tekton, a builder.] One skilled in architecture; a de- 
signer and superintending constructor of buildings. 
Architecture, (-t:kt-yur.) [L. architectura.] The art 
of inventing and drawing designa for buildings, or the 
science which teaches the method of constructing any 
edifice for use or ornament. It is divided into civil, 
military, and naval, according as the erections are for 
civil, military, or naval purposes; and, for the sake of 
convenience, other divisions are sometimes introduced. 
Civil A. appears to have been among the earliest inven- 
tions, bad: its works have been — — by 
some principles of hereditary imitation. Whatever rude 
structure the climate and materials of any country 
have obliged its early inhabitants to adopt for their 
temporary shelter, tie same structure, with all its 
prominent features, has been afterwards in some meas- 
ure kept in view by their refined and opulent posterity. 
To Greece we are indebted forthe three principal orders 
of A., the Doric, the Jonic, and the Corinthian; Rome 
added the Tuscan and the Composite, both formed out of 
the former. Each of these orders has a particular ex- 
pression; so that a building may be rude, solid, neat, 
delicate, or gay, according as the Tuscan, the Doric, the 
Tonic, the Corinthian, or the Composite is employed. 
The columns of the several orders are easily distin- 
guishable by the Ornaments that are peculiar to their 
capitals; but the scientific difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order is characterized by its 
simplicity and strength. It is devoid of all ornament. 
The Doric is enlivened with ornaments in the frieze 
and capital, and the shaft is often fluted. The Ionic is 
ornamented with the volute scroll, or spiral: its orna- 
menta are in a style between the plainness of the Doric 
and the richness of the Corinthian. The Corinthian is 
known by its capital being adorned with two sorts of 
leaves, between which rise little stalks, of which the 
volutes that support the highest part of the capital are 
formed. The Composite is nearly the same as the 
Corinthian, with an addition of the Ionic volute. In 
their private buildings the Roman architects followed 
the Greeks; but in their public edifices they far sur- 
passed them in gorgeous magnificence. During the 
Dark A ges which followed the destruction of the Roman 
empire, the classic A. of Greece and Rome was lost sight 
of, or most unskilfully copied; but was again revived 
by the Italians at the time of the restoration of lettera 
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All the debased styles which sprang.from vain attempts | Arehítrave, (dr'ke-trác. 


1o imitate the ancients, and which flourished from the 
destruction of the Roman power till the introduction 
of the Gothic, have been united under one term, the 
Roma The origin of the Gothic style is a 


ARD 


[Gr. archos, the chief, and 
trapéx,a beam.) (Arch.) That part of an order which 
lies immediately upon the capital of the column, being 
the lowest member of the entablature. It is sometimes. 
called the epistylium [Gr. epi, upon, and stylos, a column). 


matter of great uncertainty. At first it was rude; but) Arehives, (dr’kics.) [From Gr. arché, government] 


it ultimately exhibited grandeur and splendor, with 
the most accurate execution. The Saron and Norman 


_styles were во called because they were respectively used | Are 


by the Saxons in England before the Conquest, and by 
the Normans after it, in the building of their churches. 
The Saron employed the semicircular arch, which 


Ancient records, charters, or munimenta, whether be- 
longing to a state, community, family, or city. 

ivolt, (dr’ke-vdlt.) [From L. arcus volutus, © 
turned arch.) (Arch.) The inner contour of an arch, or 
a frame set off with mouldings, running over the faces 
of the arch-stones, and bearing upon the imposts, 


seems to have been borrowed from the Romans. It was | Archon, (ár'kon.) [Gr. a ruler.] (Anc. Hist.) One of the 


generally plain, but sometimes ornamented with rude 
and massive mouldings. The heads of small openings 
were often formed of two straight stones laid against 
each other. The quoins were usually of hewn stone, 
placed —— flat and on end, a mode commonly 
termed “long and short." The walls were often deco- 
rated externally with flat vertical strips of stone, slightly 
projecting, and somewhat resembling pilasters. "There 
is scarcely any one example containing all the pecu- 
liarities of this style; nor, indeed, is there a certainty 
that any building now remaining decidedly belongs to 
it. The Norman was at first very rude and heavy ; its 
walls were very thick and generally without buttresses. 
The arches, both within and without, were semi- 
circular, and supported by very plain and massive 
columns. The windows had no mullions, but were 
generally arranged in pairs, sometimes under a larger 
arch. Buttresses, when used, were broad, of small pro- 
jection, often without breaks, and terminated under 
the cornice; neither spires nor pinnacles were em- 
ployed, The imposts of the doors, &c., were massive 
and rudéis carved; and external walls were frequently 
ornamented with interlaced arches. The Saxon and 
Norman, particularly the latter, continued to be the 
prevailing modes of building in England until the reign 
of Henry II., when a new mode was introduced, which 
was called Modern Gothic, or the Pointed Style. Whether 
this was purely a deviation from the other two modes, 
or was derived from any foreign source, is not known. 
It is, however, supposed by some to be of Saracenic 
origin, and to have been introduced by the Crusaders. 
This style may be divided into—1. Early Complete 
Gothic, with its subdivisions of Lancet, and Geometri- 
cal Decorated; and 2. Late Complete Gothic, with its 
subdivisions, the Flowing, Flamboyant, or Curvilinear 
style, and the Perpendicular continuous style. The 
employment of the ogive in place of circular forms in 
the windows first marks the transition from one of 
these subdivisions to the other. The perpendicular 
style is confined to Great Britain; on the Continent, 
“the flamboyant style" was contemporaneous. Dur- 


ing the latter part of the 16th cent., the pointed style 
assumed the form termed “the Elizabethan,” or 
“Tudor;” in the latter examples of which the Italian 
is much mingled. The pointed style is distinguished 
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Fig. 39.—ARABIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
(Court of the Lions — Alhambra.) 


by its numerous buttresses, lofty spires and pinnacles, 
large and ramified windows, with a profusion of orna- 
ments throughout. In the 15th and 16th centuries the 
taste for Greek and Roman A. revived, and brought the 
five orders again intojuse; although for sacred edifices the 
Saxon and Gothic styles still maintain the pre-eminence. 
Besides those we have mentioned, other styles have 
been used: thus, the Chinese, remarkable for its light- 


ness; the Arabian (Fig. 39), for its horse-shoe arch and | 


ita fanciful ornamentation; the Egyptian, for its vast- 
ness. This, as well as the Indian, was most probably 
derived from the excavations provided by nature asa 
protection against the sultry heat. Mexican A., not- 
withstanding the enthusiastic praises bestowed by some 
writers upon it, seems to have been of the rudest char- 
acter; its temples were little more than vast mounds 
ef earth, sometimes partially faced with stone. 


Arctic Exploration. 


Arc'tic Ocean, ог NORTHERN Icy SEa, is that 


Pop. 396,788. 
Ardeidie (dr-de'e-de,) 


chief magistrates of the city and commonwealth of 
Athens. At first the A. succeeded to the kings, and had 
regal power. Their authority was then divided among 
nine, and was made annual. In the time of the Romana, 
the archonship was merely titular and honorary. 


Arc-Light. A brilliant light emitted by the white- 


bot points of two pieces of carbon when used as the 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery, dynamo, 
storage battery, or other current producer. It first 
came into practical use in the employment of the 
dynamo a8 а source of current, and has enormously 
extended in employment for the lighting of streets, 
light-houses, large rooms, etc., within twenty years' 
past. In the United States the Brush, the Edison, 
and the Thomson-Houston lights are those most em- 
ployed, and they are rapidly replacing gas as a street 
illumipant. 

For centuries past efforts 
have been made to penetrate the mystery of the Arctic 
seas, and solve the secret of the polar region. The 
expeditions are too numerous to be here enumerated, 
the best known being those of Peary, Franklin, Kane, 
and Greely, in the American seas, and De Long and 
Nordenskjold, in those of Asia. Those of Franklin, 
Greely and De Long were notable for the misfortunes 
attending them. Of recent years efforts have been 
made to penetrate north by new methods. Lieutenant 
Peary made а daring overland journey through north 
Greenland ; F. G. Jackson is engaged in a similar 
enterprise in Franz Josef Land; Dr. Nansen has suf- 
fered his vessel to be frozen in the ice, with the hope 
of being floated by the currents over the polar region, 
and 8. A. Andree is projecting a balloon journey to 
the pole. See BALLOON, ARCTIC. 

rt of 
the Ocean which extends from the Arctic circle, Lat. 66° 
З” N., to the N. Pole; it washes the whole of the N. 
coasts of Europe, Asia, and America, and communicates 
on the N.W. of Europe with the Atlantic; and on the 
N.E. of Asia with the Pacific by Behring Strait. It 
forms the White Sea in Europe, and the gulfs of Kara, 
Obi, and Yenesei, in Siberia; in N. Ainerica, where it 
takes the name of the Polar Sa, it forms Baffin's Bay. 
During winter ice extends in every direction round the 
pole, covering a space of from 3,000 to 4,000 m. in diam- 
eter; and even during the four months of summer, the 
surface of this sca is at the freezing-point. Icebergs 
and fields of ice are continually drifting 8. into the At- 
lantic, — tlie former sometimes extending to 100 m. in 
length, and from 25 to 30 m. in diameter. 


Arcturus, (ark-tG/rus.) (Astron.) The leading star of 


the constel. Boótes, and, according to Sir John Her- 
schel’s photometric experiments, the brightest star im 
the northern heavens. 


Ardèche, (ar-daish’,) a dep. of France, separated from 


the Drôme by the Rhône; between Lat. 44° 16’ and 45% 
21’ N., Lon. 3° 50’ and 4° 50’ Е. The greatest part of it 
is occupied by the Cevennes Mountains. С. Privas. 


the Herons, a family of 
birds, O. Grallatores, char- 
acterized by a straight, 
sharp, long, subcom- 
pressed bill, with a fur- 
row extending on each 
side, from the nostrils to 
the apex of the bill. The 
best known species in this 
country are the Great 
Blue Heron, Ardea hero- 
dias (Fig. 40), which is 42 
inches long, the wing 18, 
and the bill 514. It fre- 





quents ponds and creeks, : 
where it may be seen 
standing upon a rock or : 


stump for hours, watch- === 
ing for fish, upon which Fig. 40.—GREKAT BLUR BEROR 
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it feede. When a fish comes within reach, it instantly 
iransfixes it with its «harp bill, and afterwards swal- 
lows it whole. It also feeds upon reptiles, mice, and 
young birds. They digest an enormous quantity of 
food in a short time. The nest is placed on a large 
tree in a dense swamp. It is large and flat, built of 
sticks, and matted with grasses and mosses. The eggs 
are three, dull bluish-white. The Egret, or Aigrette, gen. 
Demigretta, has a full occipital crest of elongated feath- 
ers, and the back has free plumes longer than the tail. 
The Bittern, or Stake-driver (Botaurus longinosus), of 
N. America, is abt. 26 inches long; the color is brown- 
ieh-yellow, finely varied with dark-brown and brownish- 
red. The Night Heron (Nyctiardea Gardeni) of the U. 

, States is 25 inches long. These birds breed in communi- 

· ties, and perform their migrations in the night, at which 
times their loud, hoarse note may be heard, which has 
been represented by the syllable qua. 

Ardennes, (dr’den,) a frontier dept. in the N.E. of 
France, formed of the N. part of the former prov. of 
Champagne, and a small part of those of Picardy and 
Flanders, has N. the grand-duchy of Luxembourg, W. 
the dept. of Aisne, S. Marne, and E. Meuse. Area, 1,955 
sq.m. It takes its name from the celebrated Forest of 
Arden or the Ardennes, a mountainous and wooded re- 
gion, extending some distance along the Franco-Belgic 
frontier, and familiarized to us by the drama of Shaks- 
peare. A. is watered by the Meuse, Aisne, and their 
affluents. A. is divided into 5 arrondissements, named 
after its chief towns, Mézieres (the C.), Réthel, Rocroy, 
Sedan, and Vouziers. Pop. 326,864. 

Are, (akr.) See Metric System. 

Area, (a're-ah.) [L., a broad surface of level ground.) 
(Geom.) The superficial contents of any triangle, quad- 
rangle, or other figure. 

Areca, (a-ré'kah,) а gen. of trees, О. Pulmacex. The nut 
of A. catechu, called Betel-nut, is remarkable for its nar- 
cotic and intoxicating power. it has, however, been 
thought doubtful whether its intoxicating effect i& not 
owing to the Piper leaf in which it is wrapped when 
chewed by the natives of the countries bordering on the 
Malay Archipelago, where the Betel-nut is called Pe- 
nang. The Cabbage-palm, A. oleracea, of the W. Indies, 
has a huge, terminal bud, which is sweet, nutritious, 
and delicate. 

Arena, (a-ré'nah.) I sand.] (Rom. Antiq.) The ring 
or enclosed part of the amphitheatre, set apart for 
gladiatorial combats ; — во called from its being strewn 
with sand to hide from the &pectators the blood spilled 
in such encounters. 

Arenaceous, (dr-e-nd'shus.) [Same deriv.) (Geol.) 
That which possesses the properties of sand; it is used 
with reference to certain descriptions of stone which 
have the texture of loose friable varietics of sandstone 
cemented by some extraneous matter. 

Arenicolade, (dr-en-e-kdl'a-de,) or DoRSIBRANCHIAT X. 
(20. The Sand-worms, a family of marine Annelides, 
which have the organs of respiration in the form of 
trees, tufts, laminae, or tubercles, placed on the middle 
ofthe body. They live free in sand, mud, or water. 

Areola, (a-ré'o-lah.) [L. a little space.) One of the 
small compartments into which a space may be marked 
out by lines. 

Areometer. Same as IH YDROMETER, q. v. 
reo us, (dr-e-óp'a-gàüs.) (Әг. Arès, Mars, and pa- 
got, a hill.] (Anc. Hist.) A rocky eminence at Athens, 
neat the Acropolis, upon which a sovereign criminal 
court held its sittings. The judges were called Areopa- 
gites, and through a long period were greatly respected. 

Arequipa, (ir-a-ké'pa,) a city of Peru, С. of dept. of 
same name, in an extensive valley in the Andes, 200 m. 
8.8.W. of Cuzco, was founded by Pizarro in 1536. It 
has suffered often, and lastly in 1869, from earthquakes. 
Pop. abt. 30,000. 

Arethusa, (ar-e-thü'sTh.) (Ми) A nereid and an at- 
tendant of Diana, was beloved and pursued by Alpheus, 
and was changed into a fountain in Ortygia, near Syra- 
cuse.— ( Bot.) А gen.of herbaceous plants, О. Orchidaces. 

Aretino, PIETRO, (ah-ra-t/no,) a celebrated Italian sa- 
tirist, в. in Tuscany, 1492, obtained a high reputation, 
was patronized by sovereigns, and enjoyed the friend- 
shíp of artists and poets, Michael Angelo, Titian, and 
Tasso. A multitude of satires on all the European mon- 
archs earned him the title of “ Scourge of Princes.” By 
some he was bribed to silence; by others punished. D. 
at Venice, 1557. 

Arezzo, (a-red'so,) jon. Arretium,] a city of Italy, in 
Tuscany, C. of a p. of same name, 38 m. S.E. of Florence. 
Mæcenas, Petrarch, Guido, Vasari, and Michael Angelo 
were born here. . 87,108, 

Arfvedsonite, (dr/’ved-sun-it.) ( Min.) A black, opaque 
variety of hornblende, containing a large proportion 
«f iron, and also soda, 
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Ar'gol. (Chem. See TARTARIC ACID. 

Argent, (аў) [Fr., silver.) (Her) The white 
color in the coats of arms, interrded to represent silver. 

Argentane, (dr'jen-iãn,) or GERMAN SILVER. (Chem.) 
An alloy consisting of copper, nickel, and zinc, in va- 
rious proportions. 

A mtine, (dr’jen-tin.) ( Min.) А kind of carbonate 
of lime with a silvery lustre and a slaty structure. 

Argentine Republic, (irjen-tin,) formerly the 
CONFEDERATION OF La PLATA, in South America, a com- 
federation of states occupying the territory between 
Lat. 22° and 41° S., and bounded N. by Bolivia, E. by Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean, 8. by Patagonia, 
and W. by the Chilian Andes. Length 1,740 m.; breadth 
1,000. Area, 603,271 sq.m. Gen. Desc. The А. R. forms 
almost an oblong parallelogram, with its surface for the 
most part level. The 8. portion is composed of the Pam- 
pas (flat grassy prairies), while the Andine provs., on 
the other hand, are very mountainous in their charac- 
ter. The principal rivers are the La Plata, Paraná, and 
Paraguay, with their numerous affluents; a chain of 
salt lakes intersects the 8. division of the country. The 
mountain system of the republic comprehends some of 
the outliers of the Andes and Chiquitos chains. Both 
extremes of temperature are met with; the climate, 
though generally humid, is infinitely a healthy one. 
Soil generally fertile; the cereals, cotton and fruits be- 
ing the chief staples. Vast herds of horses and cattle run 
wild on the pampas, and form the principal source of 
trade and wealth of the natives. The republic is divided 
into 14 provs. Сар. Rosario. Chief towns. Buenos Ayres 
Concepcion, Corrientes, Tucuman, Salta. Theinterior 
thecountry is pop- 
ulated by many 
nomad Indian 
tribes.— Govt. The 
executive power 
is vested in a pres- 
ident; the legis- 
Jature consists of 
two houses — a 
senate and cham- 
ber of deputies. 
Roman Catholic- 
ism is the prevail- 
ing religion, but 
all others are tol- 
erated, Great Bri- 
tain, France, and . 
the U. States mo- = 
nopolize the bulk = 
of the foreign 
commerce. Most 
of it, however, 
is with the two 
former. The railroads comprised, in the year 1895, 
8,022 m. in operation and course of construction. Miles 
of telegraph, 13,000.— Hist. The Rio de la Plata was 
discovered in 1516 by the Spaniards, who, in 1535, found- 
ed the city of Mendoza. In 1770, the Plate provs. were 
formed into the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 1808, 
the states secured their independence of Spain, the 
mother country, from which time till 1860 the country 
was a prey to civil strife, In 1868, the A. R. allied itself 
with Brazil and Uruguay in the war against Lopez, the 
despot of Paraguay. In 1870, ап insurrection broke out 
in the prov. of Entre Rios, which was not wholly sup- 
preesed till early in 1871. 

Argil, (irjil.) [From L. argilla, potter's earth.] ( Min.) 
An unctuous kind of white clay, used in the manufac- 
ture of earthenware. 

Argolis, (dr’go-lis,)a peninsula of Greece, in the Morea, 
lying between the bays of Nauplia and gina, and now 
forming, with Corinth, a nomarchy or dep. A. was 
the eastern region of Peloponnesus, and was divided 
from the earliest times into the small kingdoms of Ar- 
gos, Mycene, Tirinthus, Trezene, Hermione, and Epi- 
daurus. The most ancient city of Greece, Argos, founded 
abt. 1800 n. ©., still retains its name. It is situated 7 m. 
N.N.W. of Nauplia, and has а pop. of abt. 9,000. The C. 
is Nauplia. a of the nomarchy 113,719. 

Argon, (Аг\үудп.) A new constituent of the atmos- 
phere, discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ram- 
sey in 1894. It occurs in minute quantity, and is pos- 
sibly an allotropic form of nitrogen ; the analogue of 
ozone. It is very inert chemically. 

Argonautide,(dr-go-nawt'e-de.) [From the ship Argo. 
See ARGONAUTS.] (Zoól.) A fam. of the O. Dibranchiata, 
containing cephalopods which have the dorsal arms 
webbed at the extremity, secreting a symmetrical con- 
voluted shell, which is thin and trahslucent The Ar- 
gonaut, or Paper-sailor, Argonauta argos (Fig. 42), віш 
in ite shell, with ite siphon turned towards the keel, 
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Fig. 41.—1NDIAN OF THE RIO VERMEJO, 
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and its dorsal, sail-shaped arms closely applied to the 
shell, and swims by ejecting 
water from thefunnel. This 
is the Nautilus of Aristotle, 
who described it as sailing on 
the surface of the sea, with 
its sail-shaped arms spread to 
the breeze. 

Ar’gonauts. [Gr. argo, and 
wmautés, a sailor.) (Heroic 
Hist.) A company of illus- 
trious Greeks, whoare said to 
have embarked along with 
Jason in the ship Argo, on 
an expedition to Colchis, 
with a design to obtain the 
Golden Fleece; a fable to 
which perpetual allusion is 
made by Greek and Latiu 
writers. Whether there was 
any nucleus of fact in the tradition it is impossible to tell. 

Argo Navis, (-ná'vis) [L., the ship Ang] ( Astron.) 
One of Ptolemy's southern constel., remarkable for the 
singular richness with which stars are distributed overit. 

Ar’gos. See ARGOLIS. 

Argot, (drgo,) a term applied in France and England 
to a species of cant 
thieves, &c. 

Argument, (drgü-m7nt.) [L. argumentum.] 





"ig. 42. 
ARGONAUT AND SHELL. 


( Logic.) 
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ment of thia sign on the ecliptic is called the Ars ойи 
of Aries; it is the point in which the ecliptic passes 
rom the 8. to the N. side of the equinoctial line. The 


ign A. is —— occupied by the constel. Pisces. 
дт ома, (ah-re-ct'tah.) (1t.] ( Миз.) A short melody 
song, or air. 


Aril, (üril. [L. arillus.) (Во) A membrane, either 
fleshy or otherwise, originating from the placenta, and 
growing over а seed either partially or entirely. In- 
stances of it occur in the nutmeg, where it constitute. 
mace. 

Arioso, (dr-i-o'so) [It. graceful.) (Mus.) In musical 


< composition, after the manner of an air, in contradis- 


tinction to recitation. Also, in orchestration, a sus- 
tained vocal style. 

Ariosto, LUDOVICO, (ah-re-os'to,) one of the greatest of 
Italian poets, B. 1474, at Reggio, entered into the ser- 
vice of the Cardinal d'Este, who employed him im 
political negotiations. His great epic, the Orlando Fw- 
rioso, Which occupied his leisure for 11 years, was pub- 
lished in 1516. "This poem, which celebrates the semi- 
mythical achievements of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
in the wars between the Christians and the Moors, 
became immediately popular, and has since been trans- 
lated into all European languages, and passed through 
innumerable editions. D. 1533. 


language used among gipsies, | Arista, (a-ristah.) [L.] (Bot.) A long, needle-like bean, 


which stands out from the husk of barley, grass, &c.: — 
it is commonly called the awn. 


A line of reasoning employed to convince an opponent | Aristarchus, (dr-is-(ar’kus,) a Greek critic and gram- 


or one ignorant of the subject. Locke observes that, in 


mari flourished abt. 150 в. с. 


reasoning, men ordinarily use four sorts of А. The first | Aristides, (ar-iti'dees,) an Athenian patriot, whose 


is to allege the opinions of those whose parts and learn- 

ing, eminence, power, or some other cause, have gained 

them a name, and settled their reputation in the com- 
mon esteem, with some kind of authority ; this may be 
called apenas ad verecundiam. А second way is to 

require the adversaries to admit what they allege as a 

proof, or to assign a better; this he calls argumentum 

ad ignorantiam. A third way is, to press a man with con- 

у раслар drawn from his own principles or acts; this 

is known by the name of argumentum ad hominem. A 
fourth way is the using proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of knowledge or probability ; this he calla 
argumentum ad judicium, and observes that it is the only 
one of all the four that brings true instruction with it, 
and advances us іп our way to knowledge. — ( Lit.) The 
abridgment, or heads of a book, history, chapter, &c. 

— (dr'güs.) (Myt.) A воп of Arestor, who had eyes 
all over his body, or, according to Ovid, one hundred 
eyes, He was killed by Mercury, when appointed by 
Juno to guard Io, and the tradition adds that his eyes 
were transferred to the tail of a peacock. 

Argyle, or ARGYLL, (dr-gil’,) a maritime and moun- 
tainous co. of Scotland, on its W. side, including the 
islands of Islay, Mull, Jura, &c. Area, 3,255 sq. m. 
Chief towns, Inverary (the C.), Oban, and Campbel- 
ton. . 80,000. 

Argyle’, or ARGYLL’, the title borne by the head of the 
ge Scottish family of Campbell, known among the 

ighlanders as Mac Callum Mohr. 

Argynnis, (dr-jin'nis.) (Zotl.) A gen. of butterflies, 
fam. Nym ide, which has the wings without inden- 
tation, and the hind ones generally ornamented beneath 
with silvery or pearly spots. It includes the American 
species A. aphrodite, A. idalia, A. bellona, and А. myrina. 

Ariadne, (a-ri-ad'ne.) See THESEUS. 

Ariano, (ah-re-ah'/no,) a town of 8. Italy, in the Apen- 
nines, 17 m. E. of Benevento. Pop. 14,500. 

Arians, (G're-ans.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of Arius, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, who, abt. 318, denied the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity to be of the same 
essence; affirmed that Christ was a creature inferior 
to the Father as to his deity, and neither co-eternal nor 
co-equal with him; and asserted that the Holy Ghost 
was formed of the Son. After the death of Arius, 336, 
his followers received great accessions, and the Em- 
peror Constantine is said to have been baptized into the 
Arian communion a short time before his death. But 
the divisions which grew among the A. themselves 
prepared for the Catholic Church an easy victory over 
them, and led to their final extinction. 

Arica, (ah-ré'kah,) a seaport of Peru, on the Pacific, C. 
of a p., 200 m. S.E. of Arequipa; Lat. 18? 26' S., Lon. 
70° 13' 30” W. It was a flourishing city, with abt. 30,000 
inhabitants, before it was almost destroyed by the earth- 
quake of Aug. 13, 1868. 

Ariège, (ah-reaizh’,) а S. and mountainous dep. of 
France, b. 8. by the republic of Andorra and the Py- 
renees, is р incipally formed from part of the anc. co. 
of Foix. ©. Foix. Pop. 250,436. 

Aries, (G'ri-eez) (Astron.) The Ram, a constellation; 
and also the first sign of the Zodiac. The commence- 
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inflexible integrity obtained for him the name of * The 
Just,' was a great admirer of the laws of —— — and 
opposed to the democratic party headed by Themis- 
tocles. He was second in command to Miltiades at the 
battle of Marathon, and was made archon in the year 
following, but his rigid integrity in this office led to во 
strong an opposition by the popular party that he was 
ostracized. Recalled from banishment to op the 
Persians under Xerxes, he, both at Salamis and Platæa, 
exerted himself to the utmost to serve and save his 
country. Though he had borne all the highest offices 
of the state, he р. poor, 467 B. с. 

Aristip'pus, founder of the Cyrenaic school of phi- 
losophers, flourished in the 5th century B.C. 

Aristocracy, (dr-is-tdk’ra-se.) (From Gr. ari the 
best, and krateo, І rule.) (Pol.) A form of hereditary 
government, composed of the nobles or superior citizens 
of a country.—In its more commonly applied sense, a 
class of persons in the State; the wealthy and noble 
classes in a body, or the latter class by itself. 

Aristolochiacer, (a-ris-Lo-lók-e-a'se£.) ( Bot.) An О. 
of herbs or shrubs, alliance Asarales. The typical 
gen. Aristolochia has usually twining stems and one- 
sided, bent, yellow or purple, variegated flowers, the 
odor of which is often very offensive. They are stimu- 
lants and aromatics. The prin. part of the genus is 
tropical. 

Aristophanes, (dr-is-tõf'ah-neez,) a Greek comic poet, 
and contemporary of Socrates, Demosthenes, and Euri- 
pides, was в. in Athens, abt. 450. Не is said to have 
written 54 plays, but of these only 11 have come dowa 
to us. With the utmost boldness and license he di- 
rected his terrible satire not only against the chief 
political and social evils of the age, but against the 
leading men of the time. His works, therefore, present 
a vivid, if exaggerated, picture of Athenian life and 
manners, while for purity and elegance of style he is 
unsurpassed. 

Aristo'tle, the great founder of the Peripatetic school 
of philosophers, B. at Stagira, in Macedonia, B. с. 384, at 
the age of 17 became a pupil of Plato, who called him 
the * mind" of his school. His great abilities procured 
for him Alexander the Great as his scholar. On Alex- 
ander's expedition to Asia, A. returned to Athens, and 
obtained leave to occupy the Lyceum as a school of 
philosophy, over which he presided for 13 years; and 
which was called, probably from his habit of walking 
as he lectured, the Peripatetic. Retiring to Chalcis, he 
D. there in 322. A. accomplished in his day the task 
of an intellectual giant. His genius embraced all the 
sciences of his time, and invented new ones. His ex- 
tant works include treatises on physics, metaphysics, 
logic (of which he justly claims to be the inventor), 
rhetoric, ethics, politics, and the natural history of ani- 
mals. The philosophy of A. attained immense influence, 
and was supreme in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
His word was another Bible, and to question his author- 
ity was heresy. After the revival of literature and the 
Reformation, men began to perceive that facts could 
not be discovered by words, and the name of A. was lost. 
But now, after that natural reaction and a period ef 
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neglect, he is again studied and praised as one of the 
greatest intellects that have appeared in the world. 

Arithmetic, (a-rith’me-tek.) [Gr. arithmos, number.) 
The science of numbers, or that portion of mathematics 
concerned with the properties of numbers. Books of А. 
contain a body of rules by which the processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division are facili- 
tated, and by which certain other computations desir- 
able for the purposes of business are effected. The 
method of notation we now use is said to have been ob- 
tained from the Arabians; and the characters by which 
all the operations of common А, are performed are 1, 2, 
8, 4 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 0. The first nine are called significant 
figures, or digita, which when placed singly denote the 
simple values belonging to them; but when several 
digits are placed together, the first or right-hand only 
fs to be taken for its simple value; the second signifies 
бо many tens, the third so many hundreds, and во on. 
Although this notation consists of only nine digits, 
with the cipher 0, yet, by giving a local power to these 
figures, namely, that of units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands, &c., they may be made to express numbers of an 
indefinite extent. A. deals not only with whole num- 
bera, but with broken parts called FRACTIONS, q. t. 

A'rius. See ARIAXS. 

Arizona, (dr-i-zo'nah,) a territory of the American 
Union, b. N. by Nevada and Utah, E. by New Mexico, 
8. by Mexico, and W. by California. It lies bet. 319 20” 
and 37° N. Lat, and bet. 1090 and 1170 W. Lon. Area, 
113,916 sq. m., or 72,906,304 acres. Elevated plateaux, 
intersected by mountain ranges — the Mogollon in the 
E., the Sierra del Carrigo in the N., and the Pinoleno 
ehain in the 8, —and interspersed with fertile valleys 
end arid wastes, form the leading superficial features 
of this territory. Its principal river is the Colorado, 
with its affluents, of which the Gila is the principal, 
taking an E. course across the country. The surface is 
well timbered in the river bottoms, and pine and cedar- 
foresta range over the Mogollon and Pinoleno Moun- 
tains. Grazing lands cover abt. 34 of the entire area, 
or 55,000,000 acres. Agriculture is yet in its infancy 
here, irrigation on a large seale being required to 
counteract the excessive dryness of the soil. The chief 
available wealth of A. lies in its mineral resources: 
silver ore and iron are extensively mined, and nickel, 
platinum, gypsum, cinnabar, quicksilver, and coal, have 
been discovered. Salt is found in large and valuable 
deposits. The climate, though warm, ів, оп the whole, 
endurable and healthy. Prescott, Tacson (the cap.), 
Le Paz, Gila City, Callville, and Mohave City, are the 
principal towns. Southern A. is the home of the 
Apaches, whose depredations form a constant obstacle 
to advancing civilization and industry. The Nummus, 
Pimas, and other tribes along the Colorado, are friendly 
toward the whites, and may be termed semi-civilized. 
The first settlement of A. was made in the beginning 
of the 17th cent., by the Spanish Jesuits, who continued 
to make great progress in establishing colonization, un- 
til theirextermination by the Apaches, It subsequently 

me a part of New Mexico, until its dissociation 
therefrom in 1863. 

Arkansas, (dr-kIn'sds,) a river of the U. States, which 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, near the dividing line 
between Utah and the Indian Ter., and, after a devious 
course — for the most part E.S. E. — of abt. 2,170 m., falls 
into the Mississippi (of which it is the second longest 
tributary) in Lat. 35° 55’ N., Lon. 919 10 W. It is nav- 
igable at all seasons for abt. 600 m. above its confluence 
with the Mississippi. 

Arkan’‘sas, а &.W. State of the Amer. Union, hounded 
XN. oy Missouri, E. by the Mississippi, 8. by Louisiana 
and Texas, and W. by Texas and the Indian Ter. It 
lies between N. Lat. 339 and 36° 30’, and between W. 
Lon. 899 45' and 94° 40'. Length, N. to 8., 242 m.; 
breadth, from 170 to 229 m. Area, 52,198 sq. m., or 
33,406,720 acres. The E. portion of the State lies low, 
and may be described as a marshy plain, watered by 
many lagoons, and subject, for the most part, to an- 
nual inundations of the Mississippi and its feeders. The 
centre is intersected by the Ozark Mts., dividing the 
Btate into two unequal portions, each possessing dis- 
tinct climatic features. The principal rivers are the 
Arkansas, which passes throngh the State from W. to 
B.: the White, the St. Francis, the Red, the Washita. 
All these rivers being navigable, fill, to a great extent, 
the place of inland roads. The climate is damp and 
unhealthy in the E. part; but in the middle and W. it 
is comparatively salubrious. The hilly regions of the 
State afford an abundance of timber of various’ kinds. 
The minerals of A. comprise iron, coal, lead, zinc, salt, 

m, and manganese. Its soil is various in quality, 
the State contains abt. 2,000,000 acres of improved 
lagd. Cotton and maize form tbe principal crops. 
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Livestock is largely reared. Ав а cotton-State, A. is 
among the most productive, and it carries on an exten- 
sive trade with New Orleans. The principal centres of 
pop. and trade are Little Rock (cap.), Arkansas Post, 
Van Buren, Camden, Fort Smith. Education is well 
eared for throughout the State, and all religious denomi- 
nations are represented by churches adequate to their 
respective numbers. Population under the last census, 
1,123,681. 

Arkan'sas, a S.E.co.in Arkansas State; area, 1,200 

. n.; C. Arkansas Post. 

Ark of the Cov'enant. (Sacred Hist.) A coffer con- 
taining the golden pot of manna, with Aaron's rod and 
the tables of the covenant placed under the mercy-seat, 
and serving as the centre of tlie religious worship of 
the Jews. It was either carried to Babylon, or destroyed 
on the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Arles, (ariz.) [Anc. Arelate.) A city of France, dep. 
Bouches-du-Rhône, on the Rhône, 44 m. N.W. of Mar- 
seilles, It possesses numerous Roman antiquities. 20р. 
21,876. 

Arm, (drm.) [А.8.] (Anat.) The limb of the human body 
from the shoulder to the wrist. It ia divided into the 
arm or brachium, which has but one bone, the Acoucres ; 
and the fore-arm, or anti-brachium, which has two bones, 
the radius and the ulna. (Bee Fig. 378.) 

Armada, (ar-má'dah.) [Sp., from L. armatus, armed.) 
( Hist.) In 1588, Philip II. assembled a fleet of 150 shipe 
for the conquest of England, and gave it the name of 
the Invincible Armada. The fleet was scattered by the 
elements and almost annihilated on July 30, 1588. 

Armadillo, (cdr-ma-dil'lo,) or Tatou. (Zoól.) An edeme 
tate animal, fam. Effodientia, of which there ure several 
species all inhab- 
iting 8. America. 
They are cov- 
ered with a bony 
case (Fig.43),and 
most of the spe- 
cies have long 
tails similarly 
protected. They g 
are burrowing # 
animals, with 
nocturnal habits, 
feeding chiefly 
on vegetables. Their flesh affords excellent food. The 
nine-banded A. (Dasypus novemcinctus), of Texas to 
Paraguny, is 18 inches long to the tail. 

Armagh .,(ar-mih’,) a city of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, p. Ulster, 70 m. N. by №. of Dublin. Pop. 8,801. 

Armagnac, («r-mdn-ydk,) a small territory in the anc. 
French p. of Gascony, now a part of the deps. of Haute 
Pyrénees and of Gers. The brandy distilled here is sec- 
ond in quality only to Cognac. 

Armature, (drma-yür.) (Phy. A piece of soft iron 
affixed to the poles or extremities of a magnet, in order 
to preserve or increase its magnetic power. 

Arme'nin, (the Minni of Scripture,) a country of W. 
Asia, extending from the Caucasus on the N. to the 
mountains of Kurdistan on the 8., and from the Eu- 
phrates (which separates it from Asia Minor) on the W., 
to near the Caspian on the E., being thus between Lat. 
37° and 429 N., and Lon. 39° and 50? E. It is subdivided 
among the Turkish pashalica of Erzeroum, Kars, and 
Van, and parts of the Persian prov. of Azerbijan, and 
the Russian govt. of Transcaucasia. The native Arme- 
nians, estímated at 1-7th of the whole pop., are distin- 
guished for their enterprise in commercial and banking 
transactions. The Armenian Christians mostly belong 
to an ecclesiastical establishment of their own, similar 
in many respects to the Greek Church; but many have 
adhered to the Roman Catholic faith. Chief towns, 
Karsand Erzsroum Christian population about 1,009,- 
000, with an equal number of Kurds, Turks, Tartars, 
etc. In 1878, after the Russo-Turkish war, Russia 
acquired the districts of Kars and Ardahan. The 
Armenians suffered severely in life and property from 
an invasion of Kurds in 1882, and in 1595 such fright- 
ful massacres took place that the great powers of 
Europe were moved to demand thorough measures of 
reform from the Sultan in the government of Armenia, 
The Sultan temporized and delayed until the powers 
sent armed ships to Constantinople, and for a time 
the existence of the Turkish Empire war threatened. 

Armilla Membra’na, (dr-mil'lah. [L., а mem- 
branous bracelet.) (Anat.) The circular ligament which 
surrounds all the tendons of the hand, retaining them 
as it were ina circle. 

Armillary Sphere, (ar-mil/lare.) [From Агт а.) 
(Astron.) An ancient machine, composed of an assem- 
blage of hoops or circles, representing the different cir- 
cles of the system of the world, as the equator, the 
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ecliptic, the colures, &c., put together in their natural 
order, and occupying their proper relative positions. 

Arminians, (ir-míin'e-ans.) [From the founder James 
Arminius, a Protestant divine, B. at Oudewater, Holland, 
1560; р. 1617.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians which 
arose in Holland about the beginning of the 17th cent., 
and separated itself from the Calvinists. Arminius 
taught against Calvin that men are not predestined by 
the decrees of God to happiness or perdition in a future 
state. The Church of England, the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, and other sects, entertain Arminian opinions. 

Arminius, (ar-mz'ne-us) or HERMANN, who by his in- 
trepidity and success acquired the title of the “ Deliver- 
er of Germany," was the son of Sigimer, a chief of the 
Cherusci. Sent to Rome as a hostage, he was there 
educated, served in the Roman army, and for his valor 
wus raised to citizenship, and admitted to the class of 

. But his attachment to his native country in- 
duced him to revolt, and he became one of the most 
powerful leaders of the disaffected Cerman tribes. He 
drew Varus, the Roman commander on the Rhine, into 
an ambuscade, in which the latter and nearly all his 
troops were slain, and for some time baffled Germani- 
cus. After having for years withstood the vast power 
of Rome, A. was assassinated by one of his own coun- 
trymen, A. D. 19. 

Armistice, (arm’is-tiz.) (International Law.) A truce 
or suspension of hostilities. 

Armor, Armour, (dr’mur.) [L. armatwra.] ( Mil.) A 
term applied to all such contrivances as serve to defend 
the body from wounds, or to annoy the enemy. Hence 
it is divided into two kinds, defensive and offensive. A 
complete suit of defensive armor anciently consisted of 
a casque or helm, a gorget, cuirass, gauntlets, tasses, 
brassets, cuishes, and covers for the legs, to which the 
spurs were fastened. This was cailed armor cap-à-pie, 
and was worn by cavaliers and men-at-arms. The in- 
fantry had only part of it, viz.,a pot or head-piece, a 
cuirass and tasses ; all of them made light. The horses 
had armor which covered the head and neck. Of all 
this furniture of war, scarcely anything is now retained 
except, in a few cases, the cuirass. 

Arms, (drmz.) [L. arma.] (Mil. All kinds of weapons, 
whether used for offence or defence. — ( Law.) Anything 
that a person wears for his own defence, or takes into 
Dia hand, and uses, in anger, to strike or throw at an- 
other. 

4rms, or Armorial Bearings. (Her) Family 
insignia or distinction, which 
had their rise from the painting 
of shields or coats of arms prac- 
tised even in the most ancient 
times; from the banner borne in 
war and the tournament; and 
from the embroidered tunics 5 
worn over the armor. Without f 
such contrivances, men cased in 
armor could not be recognized. 
In modern times they are placed 
on carriages, plate, &c. 

Arm'strong, ‘Sir WILLIAM 
GEORGE, ғ. R. 8., an English engi- 
neer, born in 1810, has acquired 
world-wide reputation by his in- 
vention of that description of 
rifled ordnance known as the * Armstrong Gun." 

Army, (dr'me.)) [Ег. armée.] (Mil) In a general sense, 
the whole armed force raised for the defence of a coun- 
try by land. In a limited sense, it denotes a large body 
of soldiers, consisting of horse and foot, completely 
armed and provided with artillery, ammunition, pro- 
visions, &c., under a commander-in-chief, having lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals, brigadiers, and other 
officers under him. An army is generally divided into 
a certain number of corps, each consisting of brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and squadrons. When in the 
field, it is formed into lines; the first line is called the 
vanguard; the second, the main body; the third, the 

or of reserve. The middle of each line 
is occupied by the foot ; the cavalry forms the right and 
left wing of each line, and sometimes squadrons of 
horae are placed in the intervals between the battalions. 

Army-worm Moth, (Zo/l.) See LEUCANIA. 

Arndt, Ernst MORITZ, (drnf,) a popular German poet 
and political writer, B. in the island of Rügen, 1769. 
His famous song, What is the Germamn's Fatherland ? (Was 
ist dea Deutschen Vaterland? ) has since become almost 
the national anthem of Germany. D. 1860. 

Arndt, Јонлхм, a celebrated German Lutheran divine, 
в. at Ballenstidt, Anhalt, 1555. His prin. work, On True 

i , produced a powerful impression in Ger- 
many, and has been translated into all the European 


tongues. D. 1621. 





Fig. 44. — ARMS OF 
VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
(House of Savoy.) 
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Arnheim, (arn‘him,) ог Arnim, JoRANN GBORA, com 
mander-in-chief of the Saxon army during a great part 
of the Thirty Years’ War, was B. in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg, 1586. His army was opposed to that of Wal- 
lenstein in 1632 and 1633; and, on May 3, 1634, he de 
feated the Imperialists at Liegnitz. D. 1641. es 

Arnhem, (arn'him,) or ARNHEIM, a fortified town of 
Holland, C. of p. Guelderland, on the Rhine. It isa very 
anc. and well-built place, with an active gen. trade. 
Pop. 32,479. 

Arnica, (drne-kah.) (Во!) A gen. of hardy, dwarf, 
herbaceous plants, О. Asteracer. The Mountain Tobacce 
(A. montana), a native of Central Europe, has large yel- 
low-rayed flower-heads, and possesses acrid and stimu- 
lant properties. It is much used by the homeopathists. 
The tincture of A., obtained by macerating the flowers 
with alcohol, is an excellent external application for 
bruises. 

Arno, (dr'no.) [Anc. Arnus.] A river of Italy, in Tus- 
cany, rising in Monte Falterona (Apennines), at an ele- 
vation of 4,444 feet above the sea, 25 m. N. of Arezzo, 
flows at first S.E., and then N.W., almost describing a 
circle, until it reaches the Sieve, 10 m. E. of Florence; 
after which its course is W.to the Mediterranean, which 
it enters by an artificial mouth, 7 m. below Pisa. Из 
valley is one of the richest and most beautiful tracts in 
Italy. Florence, Pisa, and Empoli are situated on its 
ban Length, 75 m. 

Arnold, BENEDICT, (dr/nold,) an American general, В. at 
Norwich, Conn., 1740. He received a colonel's commis- 
sion in 1775, displayed great courage on several occa- 
sions, and was soon rewarded with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. But A. was continually involved in diffi- 
culties by his violent and imperious temper, and by 
dishonesty in pecuniary transactions, He lastly made 
his name infamous by his treasonable attempt to sur- 
render to Sir H. Clinton, the British commander, the 
fortress of West Point, which was committed to his 
charge. This plot was brought to light through the 
capture of Major André ; but А. succeeded in escaping to 
the lines of the enemy, which he joined, and was given 
the command of an expedition against Virginia. After 
Cornwallis’ surrender, he retired to England, where he 
duly received a partial payment for his treachery in the 
sum of $31,500, and was, besides, the recipient of public 
disgust amounting almost to loathing. D. in London, 

- 1796. 

Arnold of Brescia, an Italian monk of the 12th 
cent., attracted the confidence of the people, and the 
bitter animosity of the priesthood, by his earnest denun- 
ciations of the temporal power and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. After an exile from Italy, during 
which he preached in France and Switzerland, he head- 
ed a revolt of the Roman people, and for ten years held 
his ground as master of the city. At last, terrified by 
the interdict laid on Rome by Adrian IV., the people 
banished their chosen chief, who was shortly after, 
1155, burnt, and his ashes cast into the Tiber. 

Arnould, Sopuix, (Gr'noo,) а French actress, в. at Paria, 
1744; she became famous as a comedienne and singer, and 
still more for her satirical and caustic wit. D. 1803. 

Arnsberg, (dirns‘bairg,)a town of Prussia, in West- 
phalia, C. of a p. of same name, 57 m. N.E. of Cologne. 
Pop. 5,348. 

Arnulf, (ürno.lf,) or ARNAULD, emperor of Germany, 
was a son of Carloman of Bavaria, and a great-grandson 
of Charlemagne. He was elected king of Germany abt. 
887; defeated the Normans near Louvain, 892 ; invaded 
Italy, captured Rome, 896; and was crowned as empe- 
ror by the Pope. D. 899. 

Aroma, (a-ró'mah.) [Gr., any spice.] The odoriferous 
principle peculiar to plants and flowers. 

Aromatic, (ir-o-mà''ik.) (As aboye.] Noting plants or 
other bodies which yield a brisk, fragrant smell, and a 
warm spicy taste, as cloves, cardamom-seeds, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, &c. The peculiar qualities of aromatic plants 
reside ina volatile oil, usually called essential oil, and in 
a grosser resinous substance, capable of being extracted 
by spirit of wine. Aromatics, considered as medicines, 
warm the stomach, and by degrees the whole system, 
raise the pulse, and quicken the circulation: hence, in 
cold languid cases, they increase strength and promote 
the natural secretions. 

Aroostook, (a-rooz'took,) a N.E. and hilly co. of Maine, 
b. N. by St. John’s River, and drained by the Aroostook 
and Matawamkeag rivers; area, 4,950 sq.m. C. Houl- 
ton. Pop. 30,240. 

Arpad, (dr'pahd,) the founder of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, was a chief of the Magyars, who migrated from 
Galicia and conquered the Slavonic princes who thea 
possessed Hungary. D.907.—The last king of the Arpad 
dynasty was Andrew III., who p. in 1301. 

Arpeggio, (ar-péd/o. [From It. arpeggiare, to play 
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"Уе Ъагр.] ( 
should be distinctly sounded, as they are heard in the 

.— A. Accompaniment, one that is chiefly composed 
of the notes of the several chords, taken in retrograde 
succession. 

Arpino, (dr-pé'no.) (Anc.Arpinum.] A town of S. Italy, 
. Terra di Lavoro, ір the Apennines, б-п. 3.5. E. of Sora. 
icero, Marius, and Agrippa were B. here. Pop. 12,270. 

Arqua, (drkwdh,) a small town of N. Italy, among the 
Enyanean hills, 13 m. S.W. of Padua, worthy of notice 
as the place where Petrarch died and is buried. 

Arquebuse, (dr'kwe-bùs.) [Fr.] (Mil.) Formerly, a 
hand-gun larger than the musket. He who fired it bore 
the designation of Arquebusier, and the shot fired was 
termed Arquebusade. 

Arquerite, (Urkwe-rit.) ( Min.) A silver amalgam oc- 
curring in small octohedral crystals in the mines of 
Arqueros in Chili. 

ues, (drk,) a small town of France, dep. Seine- 
Inférieure, near which, 1589, Henri IV. of France de- 
feated the Leaguers under the Duke de Mayenne. 

Arrack, (dr/rak.) (From Ar. araga, to &weat.] In the 
E. Indies, an ardent spirit distilled from rice, palm- 
juice, and other substances. 

A?rnh, (dr’rah,) a town of Hindostan, pres. of Bengal, 
36 m. from Patna. Pop. 15,000. 

Arraignment, (ar-rdn’ment.) [prm L. ad, and ra- 
fionare, to speak.] (Law.) The bringing and placing є 
prisoner before the court, to answer to an indictment 
preferred against him. 

Arran, (drrdn,) an island of Scotland, in the Frith of 
Clyde, and forming the larger part of the co. Bute, abt. 6 
m. E. of Kintyre. Estim. area, including Pladda and Holy 
Islund, 100,000 acres. Itiscelebrated for its picturesque 
beauty and interesting geological features. Pop. 5,991. 

Arran Isles, a group on the W. coast of Ireland, co. 
Galway, Connaught. 

Arras, (dr-rdss,) a fortified city of France, dep. Pas-de- 
Calais, and formerly of p. Artois, on the Scarpe, 35 m. 
N.E. of Amiens, and 100 m. N.N.E. of Paris. It has nu- 
merous manuf. of cotton, lace, &c., and was famed in 
the Middle Ages for its Arras tapestry, richly figured 
hangings that adorned the halls of the kings and nobles. 


Array, — O.Fr., order.) (Mil.) The drawing up of 
troops in line of battle. — To challenge an array. (Law.) 


To challenge an impanelled jury. 

Arrest, (dr-rest'.) (From Fr. arréter, tostop.] (Law.) 
The apprehending and restraining a person, which, in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
must be done by virtue of a warrant from some court, 
or some person authorized to grant it.— 4. of Judgment, 
is the assigning just reasons why judgment should not 
peas ; a material defect in the pleading; when the record 
differs from the deed pleaded; when more is given by 
the verdict than is laid in the declaration, &c. This may 
be done either in criminal or civil cases. —( Far.) A 
disease seated between the ham and the pastern of the 
hind legs of a horse. 

Arrière Ban, (dr-reer’ bdn.) [Fr. arrière, rear, and 
ban, a convention of the holders of land under the 
crown.] ( Hist.) A general proclamation of the French 
monarchs, by which their immediate feudatories, to- 
gether with the vassals of the lattor, were summoned 
to take the feld ín time of war.—An arrière vassal was 
the vassal of a vassal. 

Arris, (árris.) [From A.S. arisan, to arise.] (Arch.) The 
line or intersection formed by the junction of the ex- 
terior surfaces of two bodies, corresponding with what 
is called the edge.— Arris fillet, а small triangular piece 
of timber, employed in the elevation of slates against 
a wall that cuts obliquely across the roof. 

Arroba, (r-róü/bah.) (Com.) A measure of weight or 
quantity, employed in various countries. Inalmcst all 
the states of S. America, it is equal to 25-35 Ibs. avoirdu- 
pois. In Chili and Peru there is also an A. for measurin 
wine or spirits = to 670 imp. gallons. In Spain and 
in Mexico, an A. of wine is = to 314, and of oil = 234 


imp. gallons. 

Arrow, (dr’ro.) Ds: 8. arewa.] A light shaft, or rod 
pointed at one end, and flattened at the other, intended 
as a weapon of offence. See ARCHERY. 

Arrow-grass. (Bot) See JUNCAGINACEX. 

Arrow ek. (Am. Hist.) Near this village, in Mis- 
souri, Saline co., on October 12, 1863, the Confederates 
under Gen. Shelby were defeated (loss 300 men) by the 
Union troops under Gen. E. B. Brown. 

Arrow-root, a nutritive fecula obtained from the 
tuberous roots of several exotic plants. The W. Indian 
A. is obtained from species of Maranta, chiefly A. 
arundinacea ; E. Indian, from Cuzwma leucorrhisa. The 
toot is simply grated, and the starch freed from impuri- 
tee эу — washing. 
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(Afus.) А term which directs that each tono | Arsances, (ar’sa-seez,) the founder of the Parthian mon- 


archy and of the dynasty of the Arsacidæ, flourished in 
the 3d cent. в.с. The last of the Arsacids was Arsaces 
XXVIII. (Artabanus IV.), who was defeated and put te 
death by Artaxerxes of Persia, abt. 226 A. D. 

Arsenic, (ür'senik.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
known (in its compounds) from an early date, but first 
investigated chemically by Brandt in 1733. It is occa- 
sionally found native, but more frequently in combina- 
tion with iron, copper, cobalt, and nickel ores. In the 
metallic state, it is of a steel-gray color, is very brittle, 
and crystallizes in rhombohedrons. When heated it; 
volatilizes with fusion at a dull red heat. At. weight! 
75; sp. gr. 5:62 to 5°96; Symbol As. — It forms 2 oxides: 
the trioxide or arsenious acid, and the pentoxide or ar- 
senic acid. The former, called white arsenic, is one of 
the most virulent poisons of the mineral kingdom. It 
is a white, solid, crystalline, or amorphous substance ; 
it volatilizes at 4149. When thrown on incandescent 
coals, it evaporates in white fumes, with a strong smell 
of garlic. Sp. gr. of the crystalline variety, 397385; of 
the amorphous, 2:695. Form. As03.— Arsenious acid 
unites with bases forming arsenites. Arsenite of cop- 
per (2CuO.HO0.As0,) is the Scheele’s Green, a poisonous 
color used to impart a bright green tint to paper- 
hangings. When excess of hydrated sesquioxide of 
iron is mixed with solution of arsenious acid, the whole 
of the matter unites to form Arsenite of Jron. Owing 
to this property, hydrated sesquioxide of fron is one of 
the best antidotes to arsenious acid; it should be ad- 
ministered in great excess, and freshly precipitated. 

Arson, (dr’sn.) [From L. ardeo, arsum, to burn.} ae) 
The act of feloniously setting on fire buildings, ships, or 
other property. It is felony at common law. If homi- 
cide result, the act is murder. 

Art, (drt.) [L.ars.] A system of rules serving to facili- 
tate the performance of certain actions ; as distinguished 
from science, or a system of speculative principles. Arts 
are divided into fine arts and «useful arts, comprising 
under the former those which have not utility for their 
direct or immediate object; such as music, poetry, 
sculpture, &c. 

Arta, (GULF or,) (dr'tah.) (Anc. Sinus Ambractus.] A 
deep inlet of the Ionian Sea, between Albania and the 
N.W. part of Greece, in abt. Lat. 30° N., and Lon. 21° B. 
At its entrance it is only 700 yards across. 

Artabanus, (dir-La-bá/nüs) See ABSACES, 

Artaxerxes I., (dr-ta-zurk’sees,) surnamed Longi- 
manus, from having a hand longer than the other, king 
of Persia, s. his father Xerxes I., 405, p. c. He subjec 
Egypt to his power, and р. 425 в. c. — A. IT., surnamed 
Memnon, from the excellence of his memory, was the 
elder son of Darius II. and Parysatis. He began to rei 
405, and D. 362 B. c. — A. III., also called Oohus, was the 
son of the preceding, became notorious for his cruelty, 
and was poisoned by his eunuch Bagoas, в. c. 339. 

Artemisia, (ar-te-mish'e-ah.) (From Artemis, a Greek 
name of the goddess Dianu.] (Bot.) The Wormwoods, 
a gen. of hardy, herbaceous perennial plants, О. Asiera- 
сея, various species of which have been used as tonic, 
bitter, and aromatic medicines from remote ages. A. 

' Absinthium, the common wormwood, is the best knowa. 
See ABSINTHE. 

Artery, —— [Gr. aér, the air, and téreo, I keep.] 
(Anat, blood-vessel which proceeds from the heart, 
and gradually becomes less in diameter the farther it 
goes; but it gives out numberless ramifications in its 
course. There are 2 arteries: the A. aud 
the Aorta (Fig. 45). They carry the fluid blood to the 





Fig. 45. — SECTION OF THE HEART. 


1, Aorta. 2, Palmonary . 3, Pulmonary veins. 4, Vena cava 
sup. 5, Vena cava inf. 6, Right auricle, 7, Left auricie. 6, 
Right ventricle. 9, Left ventricle. 
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different organs and parts of the body, with a puleating 
motion corresponding to that of the heart. 
Artesian Well, (dr-té’zhan.) [Named from the anc. 
French prov. of 
Artois, where 
tbey were used 
for centuries. | 
Hyd.) A well, 
ored to a 
conside rable 
depth until it 
reaches a sub- 
terranean ba- 
sin. The water 
then rises up 
the bore in con- 
sequence of the Pig. 40. — ARTESIAN WELL. 
hydrostatic 
pressure, and in some cases will spring into the air from 
the mouth of the well. There are now many of these 
wells in the U. States, chiefly in the West. In Fig. 46, 
let ab represent an argillaceous stratum on which 
the water descends, and bc the boring; bed is the jet 
of water. The rise of the jet falls far short of the height 
of the source, because of the great amount of friction 
along the irregular rocky bed of the stream, and also 
the resistance of the air. A well at Passy, in Paris, is 
1,925 ft. deep, and affords upwards of 4,000,000 of gallons 
per diem, sufficient for the wants of a pop. of 500,000. 
Artevelde, Jacos VAN, (ar'teh-velt,) a brewer of Ghent, 
who became governor of Flanders, was B. abt. 1300. On 
the occasion of a revolt against Count Louis, in 1338, he 
was chosen leader of the insurgents. He afterwards 
joined with Edward III. against the king of France, 
andassisted at the siege of Tournay in 1340. In the 
truce which followed, A. stipulated for the independence 
of Flanders, and became its governor. He applied him- | 
self to his difficult task with great energy and sagacity, | 
but was at length massacred in a popular tumult at 
Ghent, 1345.— Ніз son PniLIP was chosen captain by the 
Gantoi&, on occasion of a rising against Count Louis IT., 
in 1382, After defeating Louis near Bruges, he took that 
city, and assumed sovereign state, But Louis having 
obtained the assistance of France, an army from the lat- 
ter country entered Flanders, led by the brave Constable 
de Clisson, and in the decisive battle of Roosebeck the 
Flemings were defeated and their leader slain, 1382. 
Arthur, (dr'thür,)or ARTUR. A semi-fabulous king of | 
Britain who flourished in the times of the Saxon inva- 
sions in the 5th and 6th cents. The exploits of A. and | 
of his paladins, the Anights of the Round Table, whether 
they have any real fouggation, or are but a mere his- 
torical fable, have been ages the theme of minstrels | 
and poeta, 
Arthur, CHESTER A., st President of the U. S., в. in 
Vt. Oct. 5. 183). He was educated at Union College, 
taught school two ycars in Vt., then removed to Nor- 
foik and practiced law. During the civil war, he was 
Quartermaster-General ої N. Y. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed by (гап Collector of the Port of N. Y. City, 
and removed by Hayes in 1875. He was elected Vice- 
: President of the U. 3. on the Republican ticket with 
Garfield in 18:0, and succeeded as President iu 1881. 


D. 1886. 
Article, (ar'ti-kl.) [From L. articulus, a smal! јон) 

(Gram.) А particle which serves to mark the severa 
genders and cases of nouns, in languages tliat have not 
different terminations to denote their different states 
and circumstances: — а, or an, is called the indefinite 
article; the, the definite.—(Law.) А term, clause, condi- 
tion, or stipula- sses — т=з — 
tion in an agree- „К 
ment, contract, `- 
or covenant. E 
Articulata,  — 
[Be me deri EN 
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Same deriv.) | % 
2001.) A branch 20" 

of the animal | $7 
kingdom com- 2 
prising all ani- З У 
mals which pos- i, 

sess bilateral! | 
symmetry, and © 
which are divid- 





ed transversely 3 





into rings or — WE m 
points more or | E == > — 
lees movable Fig. 47. — FIN-FOOTED CRAB. 
upoa each other. (Portunus puber.) 


and whose hard 
parts are external. A. are divided into three classer, — 
Insects, Crustaceans, and Worms. 
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Artíieulation, (ar-tik-ü-là'shun.) [From L. articula, 
I divide into joints.] The distinct utteramce of every 
letter, syllable, or word, so as to speak intelligibly.— 
(Anat.) The junction of two bones intended for motion. 
A. consists of two kinds: dtarthrosis, and synarthrosis, 
expressing a manifest or impalpable motion respectively. 

Artificer, (ar-if'i-ser.) [From L. ars, ап art, and 

acere, to make.) A mechanic; one who works with 
is hands, and manufactures any kind of commodity in 
metal, w stone, &c. 

Artificial Lines. (Geom.) Lines drawn onasector, 
so as to represent logarithmic lines and tangents. 

—— —— E yis artillerie.] ( Mil.) A term 
which originally signi all weapons of defence, and 
machines employed in warfare, &c. Since the intro 
duction of gunpowder, however, it has been chiefly con- 
fined to large ordnance, viz., cannon, howitzers, mor- 
tars, rockets, &c., with their carriages, ammunition, 
and apparatus of all kinds, and the “personnel” ap- 
pointed for their management. The science of A. teaches 
whatever relates to the construction of all engines of 
war, the arrangement, movement, and management of 
cannon and all sorts of ordnance, used either in the 
field or the camp, or at sieges, &c. The same name is 
also given to the troops by whom these arms are served, 
the men being, in fact, subsidiary to the instruments. 
— Park of A., a place set apart in a camp for the A. and 
large firearms. — Train of A., а set or number of pieces 
of ordnance mounted on carriages.— Flying A., a sort 
of A., so called from the celerity with which it can be 
moved. Seats are qpntrived for the men who work it, 
and a sufficient force of horses is applied toenable them 
to proceed at a gallop. 

Artist, (drt'ist.) [Fr. artiste, from L. ars, art.] A practi- 
tioner of, or expert in, the liberal arts; in distinction from 
an artisan, or one who fotene one of чет ч агів. 

Artocarpacere, (dr-to-kir-pá'se£.) (Gr. artos, bread, 
and karpos, fruit.) An O. of plants, all. Urticales, hav- 
ing the fruit composed of flowers combined in fleshy 
heads, and the stem flowing 
with milk, which in most 
cases is acrid. — Antocarpus 
incisa, the Bread-fruit tree, 
(Fig. 48,) first made known 
by the great navigator 
Dampier, is indigenous in 
Hayti and in the islands of 
the South Sea. It is of the 
size of a large apple-tree ; 
the leaves broad, deeply 
lobed, and of a dark green. 
The fruit is abt. the size of 
a melon, inclosed with a J 
rough rind, which, when Md 
ripe, turns a yellow color. Fig. 48.—BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 
The internal part is yellow, 
soft and sweet. The natives bake it in an oven till the 
rind is black ; and thís being scraped off, they eat the 
inside, which is then white, resembling new-baked 
bread, having neither seed nor stone. Some of the trees 
have been planted in the W. India islands, where the 
fruit is used as a delicacy; and whether employed as 
bread, or in the form of pudding, it is considered 
highly palatable. But in Hayti this tree not only sup- 
plies food, but clothing, and numerous other conven- 
iences of life. The inner bark, consisting of a white 
fibrous substance, is formed into a kind of cloth; an 
the wood is used for the building of boats and houses. 
Antiaris toxicaria is the Upas-tree, rendered famous for 
its poisonous qualities, which, however, have been very 
much exaggerated. It is merely a tree with secretions 
which contain strychnine, but do not affect the atmos- 
phere around. Its stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, 
and rises completely naked to the height of 60 or 80 
feet. The bark is whitish, slightly bursting into ША, 
tudinal furrows; and, when wounded, yields copiously 
the milky juice from which the poison is prepared. 

Artois, (-'wàA',) a ci-devant prov. of France, with Arras 
as its cap., now forms the dept. of Pas-de-Calais. 

Art-U'nions. (Fine Arts.) Institutions formed with 
the object of promoting a more liberal patronage of, and 
a livelier interest on the part of the general public in, 
the fine arts. The original idea of the Art-Ünions be- 
longs to France, in the days of Napoleon I. 

Aru, (ar-roo’,) or An00, a group of abt. 80 low islands in 

4 the Indian Ocean, 8. and W. of New Guinea, bet. Lat. 59 
`З0 and 798. They are under the protection of the Dutch. 

Arum, (@’rum.) (Bot.) А gen. of herbaceous perennia! 
plants, О. Aracer, with fleshy tubers. some of them 
yielding starch in sufficient abundarze to admit of a 
kind of arrow-root being prepared from them, as the 
Lords and Ladies (A. maculatum) of the island of Port- 
land. Some species are poisonous. 
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Arando, (o-rün'do,) а gen. of plants, O. Gruminacer, a 
South 1 species of which, (А. donaz,) is grown 
ens for the ornamental effect produced by its tall 

y stems. The ordinary Reed, ( Arundo phragmitis, 
or Phragmitis oomununis) common in our southern 
swamps, is employed for thatching and other useful 


in 


purposes. ; 

Araspices, (a-rüs'pe-sés,) or HARUsPICES.. (Anc. Hist.) 
Roman soothsayers, who foretold future events from the 
inspection of the entrails of the victims offered at the 
altars of the gods. Their college was not held in the 
same respect as that of the augurs, and did not consist, 
like the lutter, of mcn of high distinction. Cicero men- 
tions the admission of one of their order to the senate 
as an indignity to that body. 

Aryan, (d’ry-in.) [Sansk., the name adopted by the 
Indian colonists who left their ancient home to settle on 
the shores of Europe.] A term applied to a family of 
languages otherwise called Indo- European, embracing 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and Slavonic 
branches. 

As, (dz.) (L.] (Antiq.) Among the Romans, a weight 
of 12 ounces, nearly equal to the modern pound. Also, 
a brass coin which originally weighed an as, but was 
ultimately reduced to half an ounce; its value was abt. 
114 cents. 

Asafoetida, (ds-a-fct'i-daA.) [L. fetidus, stinking.] See 
FrRULa. 

Asaralen, (ah-sdr'a-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, class 
Epigynous Exogens, having monochlamydeous flowers, 
and a small embryo, lying in a large quantity of albu- 
men. It comprises the О. Santalucexz, Танаас and 
Aristolochiacer. 

Asarum, (driah-rm.) (Bot.) A gen. of hardy herba- 
ceous plants, О. Aristolochiaceæ. The A. Europeum gives 
by distillation the Asarim, a drug formerly much used 
as an emetic. 

Asbestos, (as-b3s'tos.) [Gr., indestructible.] A mineral 
containing silicate of magnesia, occurring in minute 
fibres and filaments. The most known variety is called 
Amianthus, (Ог. amiantos, undefiled, | from its resistance 
to fire; this occurs in long silky fibres, very flexible and 
elastic, and of à white color; they are easily separated 
from each other, and have been woven into fire-proof 
— which, when soiled, is cleansed by heating in tho 

re. 

Asbury, Francis, (ds‘bree,) an American divine, and 
the great pioneer of Methodism in tho U. States, B. in 
England. 1745. He was sent by John Wesley ав а mis- 
sionary to this country, and, in 1784, was appolnted 
first bishop of the newly constituted Methodist organi- 
zation, ho!ding the episcopal office 31 years. D.in Vir- 
ginia, 1816. 

Asealon, (dékah-lon.) (Anc. Geog.) One of the five 
cities of the Philistines, now a mere village, on the 
Mediterranean, 40 miles W.S.W. of Jerusalem, is often ! 
mentioned in Scripture. A great victory was won here ' 
by the Crusaders in 1099. 

Aseanius, (ds-kin'yus,) а воп of Æneas and Creusa, 
and the founder of Alba Longa. 

Aseariden, (as-kdr'e-decz.) (Zoól.) А gen. of Nematoids, 
comprising parasitic worms, with a trilobate or trival- 
vular bead, and a double spiculum for the intromittent 
ergan. Two species of this genus infest the human 
body : one large, found in the small intestines, called 
A. lambricoides; the other of very small size, found in 
the rectum, called A. vermicularis. 

Ascendant, (andant) | From L. ascendo, I go up.] 
ш, Such relations ав approach neur the root of the 

ily, as grandfather, great-uncle, &c.— (Astrol.) The 
planet supposed by astrologers to preside over a per- 
son's nativity, and influence his future fate. — ( Arch.) 
А kind of ornamental masonry or woud-work displayed 
round the borders of the three sides of doors, windows, 
«himney-pieces, &c. 

Ascending, (ussénd’ing.) (Astron.) Designating any 
Star, degree, or point in the heavens, which is rising 
above the horizon.— A. Latitude, the latitude of a plan- 
et when approaching the North Pole.— A. Node, that 
point of the orbit of a planct at which it pnases the 
ecliptic to proceed northward.—A. Signa, those ap- 
proaching the east from the meridian, on account of 
the diurnal rotation. 

Ascension, (ussén’shun.) (Theol) The reception of 
our Saviour into glory, after His last appearance on 
earth: celebrated in the Christian Church on the last 
Thursday but one before Whitsunday.—(Astron.) The 
right A. of a star is the equinoctial included between a 
certain point called the vernal equinox and the point 
«ut by the circlo of declination of that star. The right 
4. and declination of a star correspond to the lon. and 
lst. of a place on our globe. 

Asecen’‘sion, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 280 m. 
И.У. of 8t Helena, Lat. T° 55’ 55” S., Lon. 149 25' 5" W. 
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It is a watering-place for ships, and was taken posses 
sion of by the English in 1815. 

Ascen'síon, a parish of Louisiana, lying on both sides 
of the Mississippi ; C. Donaldsonville. 

Ascetiens, (asst'iks.) [From Gr. askeo, I exercise.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) Persons who, in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, devoted themselves to a solitary and contem- 
plative life, following the system of the Essenes and 
Thernpeute among the Jews, and practising great au- 
steritics, with a view to mortify the flesh and withdraw 
the mind from worldly objects. They haunted the des- 
erts of Egypt and Syria, and appear to have suggested 
the first idea of Christian monachism. 

Aschaffenburg, (csh-af-fain-boorg’,) a flourishing 
town of Bavaria, circle Lower Franconia, on the Maine, 
23 m. E.S.E. of Frankfort. Pop. 11,242. 

Ascidians, (üiseid'yans.) [From Gr. askos, a wine- 
skin.) (Zodl.) An О. of acephalous mollusks (aiso 
called Tunicata), which have no hard parts, but which 
are protected by an elastic tunic instead of a shell. 
Some are transparent, во that their whole internal struc- 
ture may be casily seen. Ascidia rustica, found in clus- 
ters adhering to atones and floating timbers in Boston 
harbor, is about the size of a pea. 

Ascidium, (desid'yum.) (Bot) A hollow pitcher- 
shaped body found upou the stems of certain plante, as 
Nepenthes, Surracenia, &c. 

зене ое) [Same deriv.] (Med.) Abdominal 
ropry. К 

Asclepiadacea, (d«Me-pe-dd-a'seé.) (Bot.) An О. of 
plants, all. Solanales. They are exceedingly different 
in appearance, some being trees with showy flowers, 
others obscure twiners with very inconspicuous herba- 
ceous corollas, others herbaceous plants with clusters 
of gayly colored flowers, and others leafless decumbent 
shrubs with angular stems and brown flowers having a 
putrescent odor. Aaclepias tuberosa, the Butterfly Weed 
of N. America, is the handsomest of the hardy species. 

Asclepiade, (dskle-pi'a-de,) the nume of the descend- 
ants of Asculapius, who, during several centuries, 
were the most celebrated physicians of Greece. 

Ascoli, (dsko-le) an ancient city of Central Italy, in 
үү Marches, 63 m. 8. of Ancona, on the Tronto. Pop. 

4,223. 

Ascyrum, (ds-ki'rwn.) (Во!) A genus of plants, О. 
Hiypericacer. 

Asdoud, (ds-dood',) a small seaport of Palestine, on the 
Mediterranean, 35 m. W. of Jerusalem; is the Ashdod 
of Scripture, one of the 5 confederate cities of the 
Philistines. 

Ash, (dah.) (А. 8. азс.] (Bot.) Sce FRAXINUS. — Moun- 
tain Ash. See PYRUS. 

Ashango Land, (d«r-«ang'go,) a country of Loango, 
in W. Africa, between the rivers Gaboon and Congo; 
Lat. 19 58’ 54" S., Lon. 11° 56’ 35" E. Discovered in 
1863 by Paul B. du Chuillu. 

Ashantee, (ii-dn-tee',) a country of W. Africa, and the 
most powerful native state of Upper Guinea, between 
Lat. 6° and 8? N., Lon. 0? and 39 {у England went to 
war with A. in 1574, defeated the king in battle, burnt 
his capital, and compelled him to sue for peace. Chief 
town and seat of trade, Coomassie. 

Ashby-de-In-Zouche, (dsh'be-du-lah-zoo&h';) n small 
town of England, co. Leicester, 116 m. N.W. by N. of 
London; near which are the ruins of Ashby Castle, in 
which Queen Mary of Scotland was imprisoned, 

Ashes, (ds^/e:.) (Chem.) When anything isburned with, 
free access of uir, part of it is resolved into volatile coni-^ 

unds, while the other, generally the sinuller, is left as - 
ncombustible residue. 

Ash'Iand, in O., a N. E. Со. 4. 390 s, п. €. Ashland. 

Ashiar, (dah! liv.) [From Tt. axctare, to chip.| (Arch.) A 
kind of masonry, composed of blocks of stone, cut into 
rectangular or other regular forms, and laid iu courses 
of uniform depth. 

Ashley, (‘le a B.E. co. of Arkansas; area 870 sq. 
miles. ; C. Fountain-hill.—A small river of Sout 
Carolina, whieh takes rise in the district of Colleton, 
and flowing S.W. to Charleston, forms with Cooper 
river the Charleston harbor, 1t is noted for the ex- 
tensive deposits of phosphatic rocks or boulders that 
have been found in ita bed since 1867. 

Ashore, (a-shor'.) (Мане) On the shore or land, as op- 
osed to aboard. — Also, a ship is said to be ashore when 
wer keel rests on the ground. 

Ashtabu'la, in Ohio, a co. bordering on Pennsylvania 

and Lake Erie; C. Jefferson. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, a borough of England. co, 
Lancaster, on the Tame, 7 m. E.N.E. of Manchester. 
Cotton yarns, calicoes, and ginghams are fabricated 
here on the most extensive scale. Pop. 40,000. 

Ash-Wednesday, (-wén:'iJ.) (Eccl.) The first day 
in Lent: so called from the ancient practice of fasting 
in sackcloth and ashes. 
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Asin, (азда) the largest of the five great divisions of 
the globe, comprises all the countries lying to the E. 
of Europe and N. Africa, and extends, with its islands, 
between Lat. 10? 8. and 78? N., and Lon. 26? to 190? E. 
(1709 W.) It is separated from Europe on the W. b 
the Ural Mountains, and by the Caspian, Black, and Med- 
iterranean seas; from Africa, on the S.W. by the Red 
Sea, and Strait of Babelmandeb, and from the extreme 
N.W. portion of America by Behring Strait. Area, 
17,805,146 8q. m.; or abt. 4 times the size of Europe. 


Principal Divisions, Foreign Possessions, and Population. 


COUNTRIES, POPULATION. 
Chinese Empire.....................- IR EPON TTA 430,443,000 
PRET хуз T TEE — —S — TANT „ 34,785,321 
Pörin ses ез son Pere re ————— — . 10,000,000 
yo — 00660066660 — „+++, 15,000,000 
POURED (oestsess eavbo рй dp pene 660906 099006 000000 990630 so Psaensa 6,000,000 
Afghanistan ......... PORA PPM NA 10,000,000 
Beloochistan. ненне воне воврое па нева зенвае паваеннае ве . 
ATSDI icons A E chovas acus teres 12,000,000 


Independent states and tribes: Turkomans, 
Usbecks, Tartars, Caucasians, Malays, &c... 43,771,679 
Foreign Possessions: 
Great Britain: British and Further India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong, 
AMOD ЖС. з» tia tee Анзов н SOUL COT ВОЛ 
France; Settlements on coasts of Malabar, 
Coromandel, &с....... cccsscevesesseveee 221,003 





Cochin-China (Saigon )................ 979,116 
1,206,179 

Russia: Siberia, Ural provinces, Trans- 
CAUCASUS, Ёс.... „о... 555ге erroe 9,161,478 

Turkey: Asia-Minor, Mesopotamia, Kur- 
distan, Syris, Ko. ias sies nippes едда гв 16,463,000 

Holland: Dutch East Indies, Java, Su- 
matra, Banca, &c. .............. TCR 20,523,742 
Spain: Philippine Islands....................... 4,319,269 

al: Goa, and Settlements in 
Hindostan.......... ...... AER ETATE 474,185 


Macao, &c.(China)............ .........152,882 
Malay Archipelago "999" "^*^" e 850,300 





1,477,367 
Total...... SPER N99 999999 "9935959 зөт» з 766,508,886 


Central A. consists of two great plateaux —a higher 
and a lower — intersected by numerous mountain chains 
and elevated ranges of country. Of these, the E. system 
comprehends Thibet and the great sandy desert of Gobi, 
from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above sea-level ; the W. the pla- 
teau of Iran (Persia), having a general elevation of 4,000 
feet. Both these districts absorb about 2-5ths of the 
whole continent. The lowlands of A. may be divided 
into: 1. The Chinese, extending from Pekin nearly to 
the tropic; 2. Indo-Chinese, comprehending Cambodia 
and Siam ; 3. The great triangular plain of Hindostan ; 
4. Syria and Arabia; and 5. Siberia, stretching along 
the Polar Sea from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, 
and in extent more than one-half all the others; and 6. 
Turkestan, a desert waste of country, bordering on the 
Caspian Sea and Lake Aral. The principal mountain 
systems of A. are the Great and Little Altai ranges, ex- 
tending from Turkestan across the centre of the conti- 
nent to Kamtschatka, and having a superior altitude 
of 11,000 feet ; the Kien-luen, in Thibet, 16,000 feet; the 
Himalayas, separating Hindostan from Thibet, and the 
loftiest chain in the world, Mount Everest, its highest 
summit, being 29,100 feet above sea-level; the Ural, di- 
viding Siberia from Europe; the Khang-kai and Pe-ling 
in China; the Ghaw in S. Hindostan; the Hindoo- 
Coosh dividing Caubul from Turkestan ; and the range 
of Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor; with the Caucasus, be- 
tween the Black and Caspian seas, and forming the 8. 
frontier of Russia and Asia. The principal rivers of A. 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean are the Obi, Yenesei, 
Ural, Lena, and their affluents, all rising on the N. slope 
of the Altai; falling into the Pacific Ocean and China 
Sea, the chief are the Amoor, Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang- 
ho, and Cambodia; into the Bay of Bengal and Indian 
Ocean, the Irawaddy, Brahmapootra, Ganges, and In- 
dus; while W. the Tigris and Euphrates emerge into 
the Persian Gulf. The lakes of Asia, except the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Baikal, are of tri- 
fing importance and are little known. These three, 
especially the first and third, are of large dimensions 
and considerable interest, but they are much smaller 
than the lakes of N. America. Unlike the principal 
lakes of the New World, they receive rivers and have 
nooutlet. In this respect they approximate in some 
measure to the condition of the interior of Africa and 
Australia, but the physical features of these central 
plains are distinct. There are many salt lakes in Cen- 
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tral Asia and some extensive volcanic districts. Ofthe 
Asiatic Islands those of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO are 
the principal, and are separately described. The Japa- 
nese islands are very remarkable and extensive, and 





Fig. 49. — TARTAR OF THE CAUCASUS, 


are even now only partially known. The Andaman 
group and other islands of the Indian Ocean are partly 
volcanic and partly coralline. Ceylon belongs to the In- 
dian peninsula. The mineral products of A. are numer- 
ous, and have been known from remote antiquity. The 
vegetation of A. varies with its different regions. N. of 
Lat. 60? scarcely any vegetable products are seen ex- 
cept birches, mosses, and lichens. The 200 of the N. 
of A. partakes of the character of that of N. Europe. In 
the central and 8. countries are found the elephant, 
rhinoceros, Bengal tiger, and many other formidable 
animals, with the camel, aurochs, yak, musk-deer, argal, 
Thibet goat; and it is believed that all the domestic 
animals of Europe (the sheep perhaps excepted) have 
been originally derived from A. Among reptiles, the In- 
dian python, with the cobra-li-capello, and the gavial or 
crocodile of the Ganges, are formidable in the highest 
degree.—A. is considered the cradle of the human race, 
from whence the various nations and tribes have issued 
to people the other parts of the world. The number 
of foreigners who have migrated to and settled in A. is 
small compared to those who have left it. The number 
of Europeans in India may be estimated at 150,000, and 
the races inhabiting A. may be divided into: 1. The 
Semitic, including Syrians, Jews, Arabs, and the de- 
scendants of the anc. Chaldeans or Arameans; 2. the 
Persian Kurds, Ossetes, Armenians, Georgians, Mingre- 
lians ; 3. the Turks, forming a numerous race of Central 
А.; the Samoiédes, in N. Asia; 5. the Mongols, Buriats, 
Kalmucks, Tunguses, and other tribes in N.E. Asia; 6. 
the Japanese, and Chinese ; 7. the Malays, peopling 
Malaysia and the islands of the E. Archipelago. — For 
history, see the names of the different countries of A. 


Asia Mi' nor, or ANATO'LlA, forms the W. peninsula of 


Asia, extending between Lat. 36? and 42? N., and Lon. 
26° and 40° E., having E. Armenia and Mesopotamia, 8. 
Syria and the Mediterranean, W. the Agean Sea, and 
N. the sea of Marmora and Black Sea. Area. Estim. at 
269,000 sq. m. Two mountain chains run nearly E. and 
W., the district between forining an elevated table-land 
studded with mountains, while the country interior to 
this plateau is watered on each side by short rivers. 
The Taurus mountain-chain trends E. and W., near its 
S. coast rising frequently from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; 
and near the N. coast runs the other chain, less contin- 
uous and lofty, but comprising Mounts Olympus, Ida, 
and Gargarus, famous in classic story. Onthe N.E. are 
the mountain ranges of Anti-Taurus; elevation of the 
highest, Arjish Tag, 12,000 ft. N.of these is the Euxine 
or Zazian range. Shores greatly indented; principal 
inlets, the gulfs of Adalia and Makri on the 8.; those 
of Samos, Cos, Scala-Nova, 8myrna, and Adramyti on 
the W., and those of Ismid and Sinope on the N. coast. 
Chief rivers, the Kizil-Irmak (anc. Halys), Yishil-Irmak, 
and Sakaria (anc. Jris and Sengartus), flowing into the 
Black Sea; the Kodus, Grimalki, and Mendere (anc. 
Hermus, Cnicus, and Meander), into the ZEgean; the Si- 
hoon and Jihown (anc. Sarus and Pyramus), into the 
Mediterranean; and the Euphrates, forming the К. 
frontier. There are numerous fresh- and salt-water 
lakes; Tuz-gol is the largest of the latter, and yields a 
great quantity of salt. 1e climate varies with the lə- 
cality, the elevated regions being cold and humid, the 
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plains warm and fertile. The mines produce copper, 
silver, lead, iron; alum, nitre, and rock-salt are also 
&bundant. Rice, barley, maize, sugar, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, and most of the products of 8. Europe 
flourish ; and the mountains in the N. abound with 
good timber. Other products are wool, silk, gall-nuts, 
skins, furs, cochineal, madder, sponge, meerschaum 
clay. Manuf. Leather, carpets, and cotton and woollen 
stuffs. The pop. consists mostly of Turks and Greeks, 
with some Armenians and Jews, and wandering tribes 
of Kurds, &c. A. M. is divided into the pashalics of 
Anatolia, Itshil, Caramania, Sivas, Marash, and a part 
of Trebizond. Principal cities, Smyrna, Brusa, Trebi- 
zond, Kutayah, Angora, Konieh (ancient Jconium), 
Kaisariyeh (anc. Cæsarea), and Scutari.— This region 
was anciently the seat of the famous kingdoms of Troy 
and Lydia, and afterwards formed a proconsulship un- 
der the Romans. It gave birth to Homer, Thales, Pythag- 
oras, Herodotus, and many others of the most distin- 
guished poets, philosophers, historians, and artists of 
antiquity; and ruins scattered over almost every por- 
tion of the surface, attest its former wealth and pros- 
perity. Pop. 10,900,000. 

Aside, (a-sid’.) (Dram.) Indicating that which is sup- 
posed to be spoken on the stage, without being heard by 
the other characters represented. 

Asilici, (a-sil'ise.) (Zool) А fam. of insects, sub-O. 
of Diptera. They are of large size, with the body long, 
slender, and clothed with stiff bristles. They are rapa- 
cious, seizing and —— away other insects, and their 
larve live in the roots of plants. The gen. Asilus con- 
tains the pp. species. 

Asmannshausen, (ds-mdns-hov'zen,) a German vil- 
lage, in Nassau, on the Rhine, below Rüdesheim, cele- 
brated for the excellent wine produced in its vicinity. 

Asmodeus, (ds-mó'de-is.) (Scrip.) A demon, or evil 
spirit, mentioned in the book of Tobit as having beset 

rah, the daughter of Raguel, and killed the seven 
husbands whom she had married before Tobit. 

үт Атк ог ЖН —— ү? A Р 

athus, (as-pál'a-thus.) ( Bot.) А gen. of evergreen 
shrubs, О. Fabaceæ. 

Asparagus, (ds-pdr’a-gus.) [L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
О. Liliacex, having minute, scale-like leaves, small white 
or greenish flowers, and berried fruit. .4. officinalis is 
one of the few species which neither climb nor bear 
spines. The succulent shoots which it throws up from 
its underground eyes are the asparagus of the market- 
gardeners. 

As іа, (ds-pá'zhe-ah,) celebrated by her beauty and 

ents, was a Greek courtesan, and the mistress of Peri- 
cles, over whom she exercised unbounded sway till his 
death. The best and highest society of Athens were 
found at her house, and among her guests, attracted less 
by her beauty than by her genius, her accomplishments, 
and the charm of her conversation, was sometimes seen 
the wise and good Socrates himself. She was a native 
of Miletus. After the death of Pericles, 429 B.c., she 
is said to have formed a similar connection with, or to 
have married, Lysicles. 

Aspen-tree, (ds'pen.) (Bot.) See PoPULUS. 

As t, (ds’pékt.) [Fr.] (Astrol.) The situation of the 
planets and stars with respect to each other. 

Aspergillus, (ds-perjil'lus.) (Bot.) A gen. of fungi, a 
species of which, A. glaucus, produces the blue mould 
of cheese, bread, &c. It gives value to cheese, and its 
color is often imitated by sticking brass pins into the 
cheese, the verdigris formed from the pins giving it the 
color of mould. 

Aspern, (dspern.) (Hist.) A small village of Austria, 
on the Danube, 2 m. from Vienna. Here, and in the 
neighboring village of Essling, were fought between 
the French under Napoléon I., and the Austrians under 
the Archduke Charles, the bloody battles of May 21st 
and 22d, 1809, after which the French retreated and oc- 
cupied the island of Lobau. 

Asphalt,(ds-/dit’,) or AsPitALTUM. [Gr. asphaltos.] ( Min.) 
A black and compact kind of bitumen, also called Min- 
eral Pitch, very fusible and inflammable, burning with 
asmoky flame. It is found in great abundance on the 
surface and shores of the Dead Sea (which has been 
called in consequence the Asphaltic Lake); in a lake in 
Texas, and in various other localities. The ancients 
employed it in some of their cements, and it was also 
used by the Egyptians in the process of embalming, 
either alone or in combination with other substances. 
At p esent its principal use is for pavements, and as a 
constituent of varnishes. 

Asphodelus, (ds-fo-del'us.) [Gr. а, not, and sphallo, to 
supplant—thestately flowers not being easily surpassed. | 
The Asphodels, a gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, 
О. Liliaceæ. The species are generally European, and 

are fine garden-plants, abt. 3 feet high, with yellow or 
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white flowers, in a long spike, reaching from the'top 
almost to the base of the stem. 

Asphyxia, гырт. [From Gr. a, without, az? 
sphyzis, puleation.] (Med.) That state of the body in 

which the action of the lungs being suspended, and the 
blood no longer undergoing the purifying process neces- 
sary to life, the pulsations of the heart and arteries are 
suspended, and death speedily follows if proper means 
of restoration are not reso to. A.may be produced 
by whatever prevents the access of air to the lungs, as 
strangulation, drowning, choking, &c.; or whatever in- 
terferes with the action of the nerves that are concerned 
in respiration, as paralysis, cold, stroke of the sun or 
lightning, &c. It may be also produced by breathing am 
impure or too rarefied atmosphere. 

Aspinwall,(ds'pin-watl,) (called by Europeans COLON, 
an important seaport of Central America, U. States 
Colombia, on the small island of Manzanilla, Gulf of 
Mexico. This place derives its American name from its 
under, Col. Aspinwall, опе of the original promoters 
of the Isthmus of Panama Railway, 48 m. in length, of 
which it is the N. and Atlantic terminus, connecting 
with Panama on the Pacific coast. Founded early in 
1852, A. is a handsome, well-built, and thriving place, 
but unhealthy. Pop. 4,000. 

Aspirate, (ds'pi-rat.) [From L. aspiro, I breathe on.] 
(Gram.) In the Greek, a character marked thus (>), in- 
ric | that À is to be sounded before the letter to 
which it forms а prefix. In English, the letter h is se 
called when sounded, in contradistinction to h mute. 

Asplenium, (ds-plZne-um.) (Bot) A gen. of ferns, 
which has its fructifications or sori disp.sed in right 
lines along the under disc of the frond. 

Ass,(ds) [L. asinus.] (ZoóL) A well-known animal 
of the gen. Equus (Е, asinus), remarkable for its hardi- 
hood and length of life. It is said to be a descendant 
of the wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous deserta of 
Tartary, &c., celebrated in history for the fiery activity 
of its disposition, and the 
fleetness of its course 
(Fig. 50). Its character- 

tics are a long head, 
long ears, a round body 
covered with a short and 
coarse fur, of a pale dun 
color, with a streak of 
black running down its 
back and across the 
shoulders, and a tail not 
hairy all the way, as in 
& horse, but only at the 
end. The best breed of 
asses is that originally 
derived from the hot and 
dry regions of Asia; 
but the best to be met 
with in Europe are the Spanish. 

Assai, (ds-si'e.) [It., enough.] (Mus.) A term directing 
the performer to increase or retard the time; as, allegre 
assai, still quicker; adagio assai, still slower. 

As'sam,a British p. of Northern India, pres. Bengal, 
comprising that portion of the valley of the Brahmapoo- 
tra between Lat. 26° and 28° N., and Lon. 90° and 97° E. 
Area, 18,200 sq. m. The surface is fertile, densely wooded 
and well watered. Chief towns, Gowhati, Ghergong, and 
Rungpore. Pop.720,000. 

Assassins, (ds-sds'sins.) (Hist.) An order of religious 
fanatics, formed in Persia, abt. the middle of the 11th 
cent., by Hassan Ben Sabah, known in Europe as the 
Old Man of the Mountain. They were called A. from 
their immoderate use of Haschish (Indian hemp), which 
produced an excitement amounting to fury; so that 
Assassin, which in its modern acceptation is one who 
attacks and kills by treachery and violence persons un- 
prepared for defence, means, strictly, “an habitual 
drunkard.” The principal seat of the A. was in the 
mountains, and their chief possessed such an ascendency 
over them, that they courted danger, and even death, in 
the execution of his orders. They were dispossessed of 
several of their strongholds in 1254 by the Mogul Tartar 
Holagov or Hulaka, and were at length effectually 
crushed by the Sultan Bibars. 

Assault, (as-sawlt’.) [From L. assilio, I spring upon.] 
(Law.) An attempt, or offer, with force or violence, to 
do a bodily injury to another, as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon.—(Mil.) A furious on- 
slaught made upon a fortified camp or position with 
intent to carry the same, and in which the assailants 
advance without being protected by works. 

Assay, (ds-sá'.) [ Fr. essayer, to try.] (Metal.) A chemi- 
cal operation which is made to ascertain the quantity 
of metal contained in ores, or to discover the value 
or purity of any mass of gold, silver, or other metal 
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This mode of examination differs from analysis, in being 
rincipally concerned about only one of the ingredients 
the ore or alloy, whereas the object of the latter is to 
ascertain the quantity and proportion of every sub- 
stance in the mass to which it is applied. — The Assay- 
ә is the department of the National Mint in which 
e manipulations attending the assay of bullion and 
coins are conducted. 

Assembly, (ds-scm'ble.) (Fr. assemblée.) (Hist.) The 
four great legislative bodies which succeeded each other 
during the period of the flrst French revolution are 
usually termed: —1. The National or Constituent А. ; 
commenced June 17, 1789, by the resolution of the de- 
puties of the communes in the States-General, consti- 
dung themselves a national assembly, to which the 
deputies of the nobles and clergy afterwards adhered ; 
termed constituent A. from having framed a constitu- 
tion; dissolved on the acceptance of the constitution 
by the king, Sept. 30, 1791. 2. The Legislatire A.; it 
commenced its sittings Oct. 1, 1791 ; suspended the royal 
authority by its decree of Aug. 10, 1792; and was dis- 
solved Sept. 21,1792. 3. The Convention; it commenced 
its sittings Sept. 21, 1792, with a proclamation of the 
Republic; was dissolved 4 Brumaire, 4th year of the 
Republic (Oct. 26, 1795). 4. Two-thirds of this assembly 
were then included in the new body of the Corps Léyis- 
latif, which commenced its —— Oct. 27, 1795, form- 
ing the Council of the Five Hundred (des Cinq-Cents), and 
the Council of the Ancients (des Anciens), 250 in number. 
The latter body named the Directory. This assembly 
subsisted until the dissolution of the Directory by 
Bonaparte, 17 Brum., 8th year of the Republic (Nov. 10, 
1799). The term Assemblée Nationale was revived by the 
legislative body under the second Republic, May, 1848; 
and under the third Republic, 1870. 

Assets, (dssets.) [From Fr. assez, enough.] (Law.) Goods 
or effects in the hands of the heir, devisee, executor, or 
administrator of a demised person, chargeable with the 
payment of debts and legacies. — In a commercial sense, 
property which can be made available for the liquida- 
tion of a person's liabilities. 

Assignable Magnitude, (as-sīn’'a-bl.) [From L. 
assigno, I assign.) (Math.) Any finite magnitude sus- 
ceptible of expression or demonstration. 

Assignat, (ds'sin-yah.) [Ег.) ( Hist.) A paper currency 
issued by the French govt.at various periods during 
the first revolution, to be redeemed with the proceeds 
of the sale of the confiscated goods of the Church, &c. 
They became after a while of no value whatever. 

Assignee, (as-si-nee’.) [From L. assigno, I assign to.) 
(Law.) One to whom an assignment is made; also, one 
appointed to act as the receiver and manager of a bank- 
rupt’s estate. 

Assignment, (as'sin"ment.) (Law.) The act of assign- 
ing or making over to another, or others, one's personal 
interest or vested right, or of transferring a title; also, 
the formal instrument by which the act їз effected. 

Assimilation, («s-sim-e-ld’shun.) [From L. assimilo, I 
make to resemble.) (Physiol) The act by which or- 
ganized bodies incorporate foreign molecules and con- 
vert them into their own proper substance. 

Assiniboine, (dssin'e-bo-in,) a river of British N. 
America, flowing into the 8. extremity of Lake Winni- 
peg. It takes its name from an Indian tribe belonging 
to the Sioux or Dakota family, who still live on its 
banks, and number abt. 4,000 souls. — Fort Assiniboine 
is in Lat. 54° 20’ N., Lon. 114° 3' W. 

Assisi, (ah-see’see,) a town of Central Italy, 13 m. Е.8.Е. 
of Perugia. Pop. 14,154. 

Assizes, (ds-si’zez.) [Fr.assises.] (Hist) A name once 
given to an ordinance or constitution of the sovereign: 
thus the code of feudal law frumed for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem under the Crusaders is termed the Assizes of 
Jerusalem. — ( Law.) The periodical session held by the 
judges of the superior courts in the counties of Eng- 
land, for the purpose of making gaol-deliveries, and 
trying causes between individuals. The French Cours 
@ Assises try all criminal cases. They consist of a jury 
of twelve jurors who give their verdict, and of three 
judges who pronounce sentence, 

Association, (ds-so-s-á'shun.) [From L. associo, I 
unite with.] The process, and also the result of bring- 
ing together into alliance or companionship. — ( Psych.) 
A. of ideas is a phrase by which is understood that con- 
nection between certain ideas which causes them to suc- 
ceed each other involuntarily in the mind. To the 
wrong A. of ideas made in our minds by custom, Locke 
attributes most of the sympathies and antipathies ob- 
servable in men, which work as strongly and produce 
as regular effects as if they were natural, though they 
at first had no other origin than the accidental connec- 
tion of two ideas, which, either by the strength of the 
frst impression, or by subsequent indulgence, are so 
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united that they ever after keep company together is 
the mind, as if they were but one idea. 

Assonance, (dsso-nans.) [From L. assono, I sound 
back.) (Pros.) A term applied in poetry to cases 
where the final words of the verses possess the same 
vocalistic sounds but different consonants, thus being 
deficient in regular rhyme. Spanish poetry presents 
many examples of A. 

As (as-stim'sit.) [From L. assumo, I take upon 
me.] ( . Such an implied promise of payment or 
indemnification as will sustain an action in the courts. 

Assumption, 0-5 mshun.) | L. аввытр&о.] (Eccl) Та 
the Roman Catholic Church, a festival held on the 15th 
Aug. in commemoration of the alleged miraculous 
ascension of the Virgin Магу. —(Log.) The second or 
minor proposition in a categorical syllogism. Also, 
the deduction drawn from argumentative propositions. 

Assumption, (dssům'shun.) [Sp. Asuncion.) A city 
of 8. America, С. of the State of Paraguay, on a height 
on the Paraguay, 650 m. N. of Buenos Ayres; Lat. 25° 
18'8. Lon. 57° 30’ W. It was founded in 1543, by a 
colony of Spaniards, is generally well built, and һава 
large trade in tobacco, hides, cedar planks, &c. Pop. 9,000, 

Assurance, («si rons.) See INSURANCE, 

Assyria, (ds-sirre-ah,) the name of the first great em- 
pire of antiquity recorded in Holy Writ. A. Proper 
was a region E. of the Tigris, the C. Nineveh, and de- 
rived its name from Axshur, the 2d son of Shem. It ap- 
pears to have comprised the modern pashalics of Van 
and Diarbekr, with Pensarmenia, including at least 
part of Azerbijan; corresponding pretty exactly to 
modern Kurdistan. The first empire of A. was founded 
by Belus, в. с. 1993. Ninus, son of Belus (1968-1916), 
and his widow Semiramis (1916-1874), were its most 
famous monarchs. The last of their successors, Sar- 
danapalus, infamous for his luxury and voluptuousness, 


was dethroned by his subjects, and burned himself in 
his palace, with his eunuchs, concubines, and all his 
treasures, abt. 820 n. с. The empire was then divided 


into Media, Assyria, and Babylonia. Salmanassar, or 
Shalmaneser, conquered Jndea abt. 724 в. с. The 2d 
empire of A. finished with Nabopolassar, who united A. 
to Babylonia, в. с. 625. А„ with Babylonia, was con- 
quered by Cyrus, в. с. 538, and became a p. of Persia. 

Aster, (deter.) |(Gr,astar.] (Hot) A numerous gen. 
of ornamental plants, O. Asterucee. 

Astera’cere, (or Composives.) [Same deriv.) (Во!) An 
О. of plants, all. Cum panales, consisting of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, with a one-celled ovary, valvate co- 
rolla, erect ovule, and no albumen, The flowers, called 


florets, are collected in dense heads, upon a common re- 
ceptacle, surrounded by an involucre. This extensive 
O. includes 1,005 genera, and 9,000 species. 


Asterisk, (dster-isk.) [Same deriv.) (Print.) A little 
star, thus ( * ), used as a mark of reference. 

Asterism, (dsler-iem.) [Same deric.] A small cluster 
of stars. 

Asterite, (ds‘ter-it.) [Same deriv.) (Min.) The Star- 
stone, or Bastard Opal, a gem which, when seen ob- 
liquely, emits a radiance which disappears in the direet 
line of the sun. 

Asterioids, or Asterindze. | Same deriv.) ( ZoUl.) The 
Star-fishes, an O. 
of animals be- 
longing to the 
class Echinoder- 
mata, which are 
more or less star- аа 
shaped, the disk 
or central por- | 
tion gradually 1 & 
merging into the ‚ДЕК 
rays, beneath s 
which the loco- 3 
motive suckers 
extend the whole (2&2 
length; and the ^ 
calcareous skele- 
ton is composed 
of movable —* 
pieces, so that = ` 
these animals Fig. 51. — STAR-FISH, (Asterias rubens.) 
can bend them- 
selves in any direction. They are of almost every possi- 
ble form (Fig. 51), (rom those which have the arms long 
and graceful to those in which the arms and body are 
merged in one; and they vary in size from an inch to 
a foot or more in diameter. They have the power of 
reproducing lost parts; if an arm is broken off, another 
soon growsin its place. The gen. Asterias is the type 
of the order. 

Asteroids, (ds'iur-oii) (Ог. aster, and eidos, form. 
(Aatron.) The name given to members of the zone 
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amal! planets travelling betwoen the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, so small that their magnitudes cannot be as- 
certained with certainty, and conjectured to be the 
ruins of a larger planet, shattered by some explosion. 
The discovery of the first members of this zone forms 
ene of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
astronomy. It had been long noticed that a large SP 
separates the orbit of Mars from that of Jupiter. Not, 
indeed, that the actual distance between these orbits is 
even so great as that which separates Jupiter and Sea- 
turn. But the orderly increase observable in the plan- 
etary distances as we proceed outwards from the sun, is 
obviously marred by the sudden increase which marks 
the interval between the orbits of Jupiter and Mars, as 
compared with that between the orbits of Mars and the 
earth. This circumstance led Kepler to express the 
opinion, and afterwards Bode to assert his belief, that 
ап undetected planet revolves between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, a fact that was confirmed by the discovery of the 
firat d., made by the Italian astronomer Piazzi, Jan. 3, 
1801. The number of 4. known is about 388. 

Asthma, (da'maA.) (Gr.) (Med.) А terrible, but in 
itself rarely a fatal disease, though ít often lays the 
foundation of organic mischief. Its leading syniptoma 
are difficulty of preaching coming on at intervals, ac- 
companied with cough and more or leas expectoration. 

Asti, (astee,) a city of N. Italy, in Piedmont, C. of a p. 
of same name, 28 m. E.S. EK. of Turin. The vineyards in 
its vicinity furnish a celebrated white and red wine, 
sparkling like champagne. Fop. 29,250. 

Astor, Jonn Jacos, (a’ter,)an American merchant, в. 
at Waldorf, Germany, 1163, and emigrated to America 
in 1784. By the aid of business talents of the highest 
order, backed by unerring judgment and indomitable 
energy, he amassed a fortune which, at the period of his 
death, was estimated at $20,000,000. Among his man 
acts of beneficence was the founding of the Astor Li- 

in New York city, to which he bequeathed by 
will a sum of $100,000. D. 1848. 

Astræidæ, (detrd'e-de.) (Zool) The Star-corals, a 
fam. of corals with concave radiate cells. The prevail- 
ing forms are hemispherical or dome-shaped. The gen. 
Astrea is the principal one. 

Ast A, (dr'tra-gdl.) (From Gr. astragalos, the ankle- 
bone.] ( Arch.) A small annular moulding serving to or- 
nament the base and apex of a column. — (Gun.) The 
corner ring of а cannon. 


Astragal (de-tra-gå'lua.) [L.] (Anat) The ankle- 

bone (па) The Milk vela Ve of herbaceous or 
shrubby pianti, О. Fubacex. The most interesting are 
those which yield 
the gum-like sub- 
stance called tra- 
gacanth, which is 
the produceof sev- 
eral dwarf spiny 


tragacantha, : 
52.) strobiliferus, 
and verus, w- 
ing in Kurdistan, 
Persia, Asia Mi- 
nor, &c. The gum- 
my matter exudes 
from their stems. 
It is brought 
chiefly from Tur- 
key, in small con- 
torted pieces re 
sembling worms; Fig. 52.—ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. 
and that which is 

white, clear, smooth, and vermicular, is the best. 

Astrakan, (ds’trah-kdn,) or ASTRACAN, a city of S. Rus- 
sia C. of govt. of same name, and former ofaTartar king- 
dom, built on ono of the islands formed by the Volga, at 
ita embouchure іп the Caspian Sea; Lat. 46? 27’ N., Lon. 
48° 6’ W. It is the entrepôt between Russia, Persia, and 
India. Pop. 46,693. 

Astringents, (de-trin'jéuts.) [L. astringo, I bind.) ( Med.) 
Medicines which cause the fibres of the muscles and 
blood-vessels to contract. Hence they diminish the flow 
of the fluids, and are employed to give tone, lessen glan- 
dular secretions, stop the flow of blood from a ruptured 
vessel, 4c. Mineral acids, metallic salts, tannin,and gallic 
acid, are among the astringents commonly employed. 

Astrolabe, (d/troidb.) [From Gr. astron, a star, and 
lambano, I take.] (Astron.) A circular instrument an- 
ciently used fer observing the stars. Its place is now 
supplied by the Equatorial, the Altitude, and Azimuth 
compess, and the Theodolite. 

Astrology, (des-tról'o5e.) (Gr. astron, a star, and logos, 
a discourse.) It spi ape nesa the same thing as as- 
trooomy : bet for a long , under the name of judicial 
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A., it has been used to designate an art which may 

be said to be among the oldest superstitions of the 

and which consisted in judging or predicting humea 
events from the situation and different aspects of the 
heavenly bodies. It is mentioned in the Mosaic history. 
During the Middle Ages, A. and Astronomy were culti- 
vated in connection by the Arabs; and even as late as 
the 17th cent., A. had its defenders among the learned 
men of Europe; but the Copernican system shook the 
foundations of this ancient acience, and now there are 
none but artful plunderers und ignorant dupes who give 
it the slightest countenance. 


Astronomy, (dstrdn’o-me.) (Gr. astron, a star, 


and 
nomos, а law.) That science which treats of the heav- 
enly bodies, explaining the motions, times and causes 
of the motions, distances, magnitudes, gravities, Ught, 
&с., of the sun, moon, and stars; the nature and causes 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the conjunction 
and opposition of the planets, and any other of their 
mutual aspects, with the times when they did or will 
happen. Since the heavens may be considered either as 
they appear to the naked eye, or as they are discovered 
by the understanding, A. may be divided into Practical, 
Rational, and Physical. Pructical A. enables us,by means 
of instruments, to determine the apparent positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Rational A. teaches us 
the modes of ascertaining their real orbits and motions, 
und gives us the means of calculating their positions im 
advance. Various hypotheses have at different periods 
been invented to explain their apparent motions, and 
seemed sufficient to account for the phenomena known 
at the time of their aduption. But they were exploded 
in succeasion, by more accurate observations.— Physical 
A. is the application of mathematical science to the 
investigations of the laws which regulate the motions 
of celestinl bodies, the nature of the forces which maia- 
tain them, and the effects produced by the action of ome 
on another. This sublime science is founded on obeer- 
vation, but it receives its last perfection from calcule- 
tion. Outrunning the cautious advances of observation, 
it descends from causes to phenomena, and on philo- 
sophical principles explains alt the motions,magnitudes, 
and periods of revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
generality of writers agree in assigning the origin of 4. 
to the Chaldeans. The Egyptians also cultivated the 
science of A. abt. the same time, and there are some whe 
ascribe to them the honor of being its real authors. The 
most ancient astronomical observations known to us are 
Chinese: one, mentioned by Montucla, viz., a conjunc- 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and the Moon, 
was made almost 2,500 years before the Christian era! 
That the Indian Brahmins also made considerable ad- 
vance in the science of A., among the earliest people of 
antiquity, appears no less certain. Descending: however. 
te classic times, we find that A. made great progress ia 
Greece, and that Thales calculated a solar eclipse about 
600 years B.C. Pythagoras taught that the earth was not 
placed as the centre of the system, but revolved about 
the sun. Eratosthenes, a Cyrenian, who was born 276 
B. C., measured the circumference of the earth; and 
being invited to the court. Ptolemy Energeses at 
Alexandria, he was made kee» r of the royal library, 
and set up there the armillary spheres which Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy afterwards used so effectually. He 
also determined the distance between the tropics to be 
үк of the whole meridian circle which makes the ob- 
iquity of the ecliptic in his time to be 23 degrees, 51 
minutes and one-third. Archimedes is said to have con- 
structed a planetarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and many others added 
to the stock of astronomical knowledge; but none so 
much as Hipparchus, who flourished abt. 140 vears B. C., 
and sur all who had gone before him in the extent 
of his researches. Не showed that the orbits of the 
planeta are eccentric, and that the moon moves more 
slowly in her apogee than in her perigee. He con- 
structed tables of the motions of the aun and mooa; 
collected accounts of eclipses that had been computed 
by the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and calculated such as 
would happen for 600 years to come. Не is, however, 
most distinguished for his catalogue of the fixed stars, 
to the number of 1,080, with their latitudes and longi- 
tudes and apparent magnitudes. From the time of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of astronomy, 
till the commencement of the 2d century after Christ, 
when Ptolemy compiled a complete system of astron- 
omy, in 13 books, which is known undor the name of 
Almagest,—an appellation given it by the Arabia 
who translated it into their language in 827, aad 
which, as the Ptolemæan system, notwithatanding its 
many errors, has maintained its value down to the latest 
times, The Arabians continued for many ages to direct 
their attention to astronomical science; and though they 
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torifounded it with the dreams of astrologers, they, nev- 
ertheless, deserve the regard of all who came after them, 
by their valuable observations. Among the Christian 


nations at this period a profound ignorance generally | A 


prevailed; but in the 13th cent. A., as well as other arts 
and sciences, began to revive in Europe, particularly 
under the auspices of the emperor Frederick II., who, 
in 1230, caused the works of Aristotle and the Almagest 
of Ptolemy to be translated into Latin. King Alphonso 
of Castile, about the same time, invited to his court sev- 
eral astronomers, and commissioned them to prepare a 
set of new astronomical tables, which under the name 
of Alphonsine Tables have acquired much celebrity, but 
which in the 17th cent. differed a whole degree from the 
true situations of the celestial bodies. We now ap- 
proach the era of reviving science. Many astronomers 
of inferior note paved the way, by various isolated ob- 
servations, for the great restorer of A., Copernicus, who, 
at the beginning of the I6th cent., gave the science an 
entirely different aspect, exploded the Ptolemman hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the Copernican 
system of the world, which, with a few modifications, 
is now universally acknowledged to be correct. His 
system did not, however, inmiediately meet with a gen- 
eral reception; and among its opponents was Tycho 
Brahe, a Dane, who asserted that the earth is immova- 
ble, in the centre of the universe, and that the whole 
heavens turn round it in 24 hours; an opinion which he 
supported principally by the literal sense of various 
in the Bible, where a total absence of motion 
fe ascribed to the earth. His pupil and assistant Kep- 
ler, however, found that all the planets revolve in ellip- 
tical orbits, in one of the foci of which the sun is placed ; 
and he moreover demonstrated that, in each elliptical 
‘revolution of the planets round the sun, an imaginary 
straight line, drawn from the latter to the former, called 
the radius vector, always describes equal areas in equal 
time, and, lastly, that in the revolutions of the planets 
and satellites, the squares of the times of revolution are 
as the cubes of the mean distances from the larger body. 
These great discoveries paved the way for views still 
more comprehensive. The Italian Galileo, n. 1564, in- 
vented the telescope, and his discovery of the value of 
the pendulum as a recorder of time, rendered also in- 
valuable services to A. To Newton belongs the glory 
of having established the law of unive ravitation 
in its entire generality, and applied it with demonstra- 
tive evidence to all the movements within the solar sys- 
tem. Descartes had sought the cause of the motion of 
the planets around the sun, and of the satellites around 
the planets, in the rotatory motion of a subtile matter. 
But Newton and Kepler have rescued the laws of the 
material universe from the thraldom of a false philoso- 
phy, and left to later times merely the development of 
the truths which they establish The events which 
have characterized the progress of A. since the time of 
Newton form parts of a system too wide to be dealt with 
in this work. Foran account of the discoveries made 
in the various departments of modern A., the reader is 
referred to separate headings, as ASTEROIDS, COMETS, 
NEBULA, PLANETS, STARS, SOLAR System, Mars, &c. 

Astur, (dstur.) (Zo. A gen. of birds of prey, fam. 
Falconidæ, having the upper mandible lobed, but not 
toothed, the tail broad and long, tarsi long and covered 
in front with transverse scales. The only American 
species is the Goshawk, A. atricapillus, which pursues 
birds with great swiftness, and sometimes, with meteor- 
like velocity, glides into the forest and emerges with a 
hare or squirrel which its quick eye has singled out. 

Astu’rias. See Оттеро. 

Asylum, (a-si'liám.) [From Gr. a, not, and sulao, I rob.] 
Formerly a place of refuge for offenders hiding from 
justice. In its modern sense, a home for blind, deaf, 
and other afflicted people; as, a lunatic asylum. 

Asymptote, (a-sim'tót.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
sympipto, I fall down.] ( Math.) Two lines which, though 
continually in approximation to each other, never 
meet. At least one of such lines must be a curve. 
However improbable the existence of such lines may 
be, it can be easily proven. 

Asyndeton, (a-sin'de-ton.) (Gr. a, without, and syn- 
deton, a bond.] (Rhet. and Pros) A figure of speech 
which omits conjunctions nr otber connecting particles, 
in order to give greater spirit and force to the sen- 
tence; as, ‘ Vent, vidi, vici, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered.’ 

Ataeamite, (a-tdk’a-mit.) (Min.) A hydrated oxy- 
chloride of copper. 

Atahualpa, Sere ap т See Incas. 

Atalanta, (dt-a-ldn’tah.) (Му) A daughter of Sche- 
neus, king of Scyros, and renowned for her beauty and 
swiftness in running. She promised her hand to the 
man who should outstrip her in the race, with the con- 
dition that if he failed he must ferfeit his life. Mele- 


ager won the race by dropping three golden e 
which he received from Venus, and which tempted her 


to stop and pick them up. 
tascosa, (dí-as-co'sah,) à 8. co. of Texas ; C. Pleasanton, 


Ataxy, (dtdk-sj.) [From Gr. a, wanting, and taris, 
order.) (Med.) Irregularity of febrile crises and раг, 


oxysms. 
Atchafalaya Bayou, (dtch-a-fa-là'yah bá-yoo,) an 
outlet of the Red River, in Louisiana, navigable for 
steamboats during its length of abt. 250 m. It falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico through a bay of the same 


name. 

Atchison, (dch'e-sun,) a N.E. county of Kansas ; area 
400 square miles.—4A city, C. of preceding count», on 
the Missouri, 25 miles from Leavenworth.—A N.W. 
county of Missouri, b. W. bythe Missouri river ; area, 
700 square miles; C. Linden. 

Ate, (a'te.) (Myt.) А daughter of Jupiter, who, according 
to Homer, was the goddess of evil. 

Ateles, (a-te/lez.) (Zotl.) The Spider Monkeys, a gen, 
of the Cebid#,—so called on account of the slender- 
ness of their bodies 
and limbs (Fig. 53). 
They live in trees 
in 8. America. The 
tail is a prehensile 
organ of a wonder- 
ful flexibility,which 
is ever in motion, 
coiling and uncoil- 
ing. By this they 
hang from a branch, 
or swing themselves 
from tree to tree. 
The absence of a 
thumb from the 
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their structure. 
They are mild in disposition and easily tamed. 

A tempo, (ah tēm'po.) [It., in time.) (Mus.) A sign 
00 indicate to the performer the resumption of regular 

me. 

Atessa, (ah-t2s'sah,) a town of §. Italy, p. of Chieti, 14 
m. W. of Vasto d'Amusone. Pop. 11,518. 

Ath, (аМ,) a fortified town of Belgium, p. Hainault, on 
the Dender, 14 m. N.N.E. of Mons. Pop. 10,125. 

Athaliah, (ath-ah-li'ah,) queen of Judah, was a daugh- 
ter of Ahab, king of Israel, and of Jezebel. She was 
married to Jeroboam, king of Judah, was a zealous pa- 
tron of idolatry, usu the throne at the death of 
her son Ahaziah, and murdered al] the males of the 
royal family except Joash, by whose" adherents she was 
killed, abt. 878 в. c. On her story Racine has written 
his best tragedy. 

Athanasian Creed, (dth-a-ná'zhan.) (Theol.) A 
symbol of faith ascribed to 8t. Athanasius, or to Hilary 
bishop of Arles in the 5th cent. It is chiefly composed 
of precise theological definitions of the doctrines of the 
T rugs and Incarnation. It is commonly called the 
Credo by the Roman Catholics, from its first word. 

Athanasius, (St.,) (are i hea) archbishop of 
Alexandria, and one of the most celebrated fathers of the 
Church, B. abt. 296, spent some time with Rt. Anthony 
in the desert, and was chosen archbishop, 326. For ves 
years he sustained with unshaken fidelity, through 
changes of outward fortune, the part he had chosen of 
champion of the Catholic doctrine. Condemned by 
councils, thrice exiled, alternately supported and perse- 
cuted by the emperor, a wanderer at Rome, at Milan, 
in Gaul, and in the Egyptian desert, he remained true 
to himself, exercised an almost unparalleled influence 
spent the last 10 years of his life at Alexandria, an 
there D. 373. 

Atheist, (á'the-ist.) [From Gr. a, without, and Theos, 
God.] One who denies the existence of God. 

Atheling, (dtA'el-ing.) [From A.S. athel, noble.) (Eng. 
Hist.) The title given to the heir apparent of the Saxon 
kings, as that of Dauphin borne by those of the French 
monarchs in after times. 

Athelstan, (dth'el-stdn,) or /ZETHELSTAN, one of the 
ablest of the Anglo-Saxon kings, B. abt. 895, s. his father, 
Edward the Elder, 925. In 937 he gained a great vic- 
tory at Brunenburg, over the Danes, Scots, &c., and 
reigned over all the island except Cumbria, Wales, Corn- 
wall: eid Scotland, which were tributary to him. D. 
without issue, 941. 

Athenseum, (dth-c-né’iim.) [Gr. /thenaion, a temple 
dedicated to Minerva.] (Antig.) A public school in 
which the professors of the liberal arts held their as- 
semblies, the rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets 
rehearsed their performances. The most celebrated 
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Athens were those at Athens, at Rome, and at Lyon. 
At the present time, the term has been revived as 
a name for certain establishments connected with 


learning. 
Athens, (dth’enz.) ar Athenæ, a name of Minerva.] A 


city of Greece, C. of the kingdom, and of the govt. of 
Attica, in a small plain on the N.W. side of the Gulf of 


Едіпа, bet. the rivers Ilissus E., and Cephissus W., 5 m. 


from ite harbor, the Piræus. Lat. of the Parthenon 
37° 58’ 8" N., Lon. 23° 43’ 54” E. The ACROPOLIS, or anc. 
centre of A., and on which most of its noblest monu- 
ments are placed, is an isolated rocky height, rising 150 
ft. above the adjacent plain, and 1,138 ft. above sea-level. 
Its summit is enclosed by walls 2,330 yards in circuit. 
The modern city is built mostly on its W. and N. sides, 
in which directions many new thoroughfares have been 
laid out. Manuf. Insignificant. — Pp. Antiq.: the Acro- 
polis, or anc. citadel surmounted by the PARTHENON, an 
edifice of white marble, 228 ft. in length, by 100 ft. in 
breadth, and still tolerably perfect; the Erecthwum ; the 
Propylea ; the Temple of Theseus; the Areopagus; the 
Bleusinicum, &c. А. із reported to have been founded 
by an Egyptian colony under Cecrops, abt. в.с. 1550. 
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Fig. 54. — THE ACROPOLIS, A8 IT WAS. 


The sovereignty descended in his family until 1068, 
when an aristocratical was substituted for the monar- 
ehical form of govt. and the title of king exchanged for 
that of archon. After the death of Hippias, 510, and 
with the laws of Clisthenes, began the period of pure 
democracy, which continued till the reduction of Greece 
toa Roman province, B. с. 146. The other most notable 
events in the history of A. are: the legislation of Dra- 
co, 624; that of Solon, 594; the tyranny of Pisistratus, 
560; the 3 Median wars, 492-449, which gave to 4, the 
supremacy in Greece; the administration of Pericles, 

-429. Sylla took A. and proclaimed her a tributary 
of Rome, в.с. 86. But while A. thus saw cvery trace 
of her political importance vanish, she rose to an em- 
pire scarcely less flattering, to which Rome itself was 
obliged to bow. Нег conquerors looked upon her as the 
teacher and arbiter of taste, philosophy and science; 
and all the Romans who were ambitious of literary at- 
tainments flocked to А. in order to acquire them. In 
A. D. 398, A. was taken and sacked by Alaric, and after 
that dreadful visitation sank into insignificance. It 
became seat of Greek govt. in 1835. Pop. (1882) 80,000. 


Ath'ens. in Georgia, a town of Clark co., on the Oconee 


river, 92 miles W.N.W. of Augusta. In Оло, а В.Е. 
county. b. E. by Ohio river; area, 430 square miles. 
Ita C., Athens, is 72 miles S.E. df Columbus, and is 
the seat of the Ohio university. 


Athermancy, (dth'er-mån'ze.)  [Gr. a, not, therme, 


heat.] (Phy.) A term introduced by Melloni to desig- 

nate the property of stopping the passage of radiant heat, 

and is thus the opposite of diathermancy. An ather- 

manous ae is sometimes spoken of as being 
to . 


Amtherospermacese, = (an-her-o-sperm-má'shee. ) 


(Bot) Ап О. of aromatic shrubs, all. Menispermales, 
having its flowers in a cap-shaped involucre, and an- 
thers opening by recurved valves. 


Athletes, (dih'lecis.) [Gr.]) (Antiq.) Men of remark- 


able strength and agility, disciplined to perform in the 
ublic games. Under this general term were compre- 
nded wrestlers, boxers, runners, leapers, throwers 
of the disc, and those who practised exercises exhibited 
in the Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn sports, in 
which there were prizes allotted to the conquerors. 


Athes, (Mount,) (ath’os.) (Mod. Gr. Agion-oros.] A 


celebrated promontory of Greece, at the extremity of 
the peninsula of сів, 80 m. 8.Е. of Salonica; cul- 
minating point, b. 778 ft. in elevation. Lat. 46° 16’ 
N., Lon. 24? 10 E. Mount A. has been occupied from 
a remote peres by & number of fortified conventa, 
зера, cells, and grottoes, which, not long ago, were 
su psy "its by more than 4,000 monks, — whence the 
mame of Monte- Santo, often applied to it. 
H 
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Atlanta, a city of Fulton co., cap. of Georgia, abt. T 
m. 8.E. of the Chattahoochee River, 101 N.W. of Ma- 
con, and 171 W. of Augusta. 4. із a place of much com- 
mercial importance, being the depot for the cotton pro- 
duct of the surrounding country, and the principal focus 
of the railroad system of the State. During the Civil 
War, two battles were fought here, 22d and 28th July, 
1864, when the Confederates under Gen. Hood were de- 
feated, with a loss of about 13,000 men, by the Nationals 


under Gen, Sherman. 
Atlanta Exposition. The Cotton States and Inter- 


national Exposition of 1895 opened at Atlanta, Ga., 
September 18, closed December 31, its purpose being 
to display the industrial resources of the South. It 
occupied Piedmont Park, 189 acres in extent, which 
possessed much natural beauty, and was handsomely 
ornamented. There were thirteen principal structures, 
of which that of manufacturers and liberal arta was 
356 feet long, 206 wide, and 90 high. Mexico and 
several South American countries made good exhibita, 
as did a number of European countries. The “ New 
South" was abundantly represented. The Fair was 
attended by a large number of visitors. 

Atlantes, (it-lin'teez) [From the mythological giant 
Atlas.) (Arch.) Effigies of men, used us pillars in the 
support of pediments, &£c.;—correlative to Caryatides,q. v. 

Atlantic, (dt-lan'tik,) à co. of New Jersey, b. 8.E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; area, 620 вд. m. ; C. Cape May Landing. 

Atlan'tic City, a fashionable sen-side resort in the 
above co., at the S.E. terminus of the Camden and At- 
lantic R.R. 

Atlan'tic Ocean, (Alliniicus Oceanus) one of the five 
great hydrographical divisions of the globe, occupies 
an immense longitudinal valley, and extends from the 
Arctic circle on the N.to th» Antarctic circle on the 8.; 
bounded W. by the coast of America to Cape Horn, and 
thence by a line continued on the same meridian to the 
Antarctic circle; and E. by the shores of Europe and 
Africa to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence prolonged 
on the meridian of Cape Agulhas till it meets the Ant- 
arctic circle. Its extreme breadth is abt. 5,000 m., and 
its area 25,000,000 sq. m. The North Sea, or German 
Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Irish Sea, form por- 
tions of the 4.; but the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
which communicate with it by narrow channels, are 
properly considered separate seas. The chief islands 
are, in Europe, the British Isles and Iceland ; in Africa, 
the Azores, Madeira, and Canary Islands, and the archi- 
pelago of the Gulf of Guinea; in America, the Antilles, 
Newfoundland, and the islands of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The chief affluents are, in Europe, the Rhine 
Loire, and Tagus; in Africa, the Senegal, Niger, and 
Congo; and in America, the 8t. Lawrence, Mississippi, 
Orinoco, Amazons, and La Plata. The bed of the A. O. 
is very unequal in elevation, in some places rising in 
immense sand-banks to within a few fathoms of the 
surface, and in others sinking to unfathomable depths. 
The trade-winds blow regularly in the intertropical 
portion of the A.; beyond these limits the winds are 
variable. From the prevalence of 8.W. winds in the 
North A., the voyage from America to Europe, on an 
average of 6 years’ sailing between New York and Liv- 
erpool, is performed in 23 days, while the return voyage 
requires 40 days. Enormous numbers of fish are found 
in the A. O., and herring and cod fishing are important 
branches of industry in N. Europe and America. In 
the higher latitudes of the N. and 8. Atlantic, naviga- 
tion is impeded by immense icebergs, which are floated 
from the polar regions; and although these are gener- 
ally melted before reaching the frequented parts of the 
ocean, they have occasionally been met with as far 8. 
as Lat. 45’ in the N. Atlantic, and in the vicinity of 
the Cape of Good Hope in the 8. Atlantic Ocean. 

Atlan'tic Telegraph. Ree TELEGRAPH. 

Atlantites, (di-ldn’ti-tees.) Sce PLEIADES. 

Atlas, (atlds.) [Gr.] (Му) Опе of the Titans, son of 
Japetus and Clymena, and brother of Prometheus. He 
bore up the heavens on his head and hands. — ( Geog.) A 
book containing a collection of maps of the whole 
world. Also, any collection of maps. — ( Anat.) The up- 
permost of the cervical vertebræ ;— во called from ite 
supporting the head, as Atlas supported the heavens. 

Atlas, a celebrated but comparatively little known 
mountain-eystem of N. Africa, including all the heights 
in the Barbary States. Several secondary chains detach 
themselves from the main system, and extend in differ- 
ent directions, one of which terminates at the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The name Little A. is applied to the secon- 
dary range of the country of Sous, to distinguish it from 
the Great A., which ie confined to the more elevated 
mountains of Morocco, The highest pointa, proceeding 
from W. to E., are estimated thus : Morocco, 12,789 ft. ; 
Algeria, 7,673 ft. ; Tunis, 4,476 ft.; Tripoli, 3,200 ft. The 
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lion and panther inhabit the wooded regions of Mount 
A., but do not visit the desert. Snow lies for several 
weeks in winter on many of the higher ranges, and it is 
seldom absent from the summit of Miltsin, Lat. 310 12’ 
N., 27 m. 8.E. of Morocco, abt. 11,400 ft. above sea-level. 
Atmometer, (di-móm'e-ter.) (Gr. atmos, vapor. and 
тооз, measure.) An instrument for determining the 
rate of evaporation from a humid surface. 


ATT 


The first of these theories, which is commonly distin 
guished by the name of Atomic Philosophy, was Ё 
nated in Greece by Leucippus; it was supported by 
Democritus, and subsequently improved by Epicurus 
and his disciples. The Epicureans professed to acoount 
for the origin and formation of all things by supposing 
that these atoms were endued with gravity and motion, 
and thus came together into the different organised 


Atmosphere, (amoós-fer.) .|Gr. atinos, vapor, sphaira, 
а sphere.) (hy. and Chem.) The term A. ія applied to 
an envelope of gaseous matter surrounding any sub- 
stance. Thus we speak of distilling liquids in an A. of 


bodies we now see. 
Atom'ic Theory. ((hem.) See AFFINITY. 
Atone' ment. See SACRIFICE. 


Atony, (dt/o-ne.) [Gr. atonia, languor.) (Мей) A re- 


oxygen. The term is, however, generally used in ref- 
erence to the earth's A. The true composition of the A. 
was not known till 1774, when Lavoisier — out 

that it consisted of two gases, one of whi 

supporter of lifeand combustion, and the other the re- 

verse. The former he found identical with Priextley's | 
elul air, now known as oxygen, and the latter he called 

azote, or nitrogen, and showed that the A. contained . 
abt. one-fifth of its volume of oxygen, and four-fifths of | 
nitrogen. It has also a little carbonic acid and some 

vapors of water, which vary very considerably at the | 


Atreus, (ah-treus) (Heroic His.) 


luxation of the solids of the human system. 


Atragene, (di/ru-jén.) (Hot.) А gen. of hardy decid- 


uous climbers, О. Ranunculacer. 


ch was а | Atrato, (ch-trah’to,) a river of the U. States of Coloma- 


bia, dep. Choco, enters the Galf of Darien, W. of the 
Bay of Choco. Length, 200 m. 

A king of Mycene, 
son of Pelops and Hippodamia, and father of Agamem- 
non &nd Menelaus, who, from him, were called the 
Айт. The crimes and calamities of Atreus andehis 
family afforded a prolific subject for the Greek poets. 


aame place at different times. Though invisible, except | Atri, (ah'tree,) (anc. Atriwn,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Te- 


in large masses, and without smell or taste, yet it is a 
aubstance possessing all the principal attributes of mat- 
ter; it is impenetrable, ponderable, compressible, di- 
lntable, and its particles are operated on, like those of 
other bodies, by chemical action. It is indispensable to 
the life of all organic beings; it is the agent of com- ; 
bustion, and the principal medium of sound. Although 
the A. is one of the most transparent bodies in nature, 
yet its transparency is not perfect. Its particles absorb 
one portion of the light they receive, transmit a second, 
and reflect a third. Hence it is that light becomes dif- 
fused over terrestrial objects, and enables us to see those 
проп which the rays of the sun do not directly fall; and 
hence the phenomenon of twilight, by which we Ei 


thíngs after the sun haa set. The greater the extent of 

A. traversed by rays from a luminous body, the fewer 

do those rays become, The light of the sun іп the ze- | 
nith is much more powerful than when it is near the | 
horizon. The blueness of the heavens із owing to the . 
reflection of light by the particles of air, and not to the ' 
color being proper to theim. The air has the property | 
of reflecting the blue rays of the spectrum more than 

the other rays. As the blue rays disappear with the | 
increasing depth of 4., the red rays become predomi- | 


Atrip, (a-trip'.) 


ramo, б m. from the Adriatic. Лор. 11,000. 

( Хам.) A ship's anchor is said to be 
atrip when it is just loosened from its hold, and hangs 
above the ground perpendicularly. The topsails, also, 
are atrip when they are just started from the cap. 


Atriplex, (d¢re-pléa.) ( Во.) The Orach, а genus 9r 


plants, О. Chenopodiacer. The species A. hortensis 
cooked and eaten in the same manner as spinach, to 
which it is preferred by many persons. 


Atrium, (d'tre-tim.) (Arch.) The name given by the 


Romans to the most important room in a dwelling- 
house. It was roofed over, with the exception of an 
opening in the centre called complurium, under which 
was a cistern in the floor to receive the rain-water dis- 
charged into it from the sloping roof above. 


Atropa, (it'ro-pdh.) (Gr. atropos, —— (Bot.) A 


genus of European plants, O. Solunacer. The Deadly 
Nightshade (A. Belludonnu) has bell-shaped flowers, 
dusky on the outside and purplish within. It bears 
berries of & fine black color, highly poisonous, and from 
which is extracted the medicine called Belladonna, 
which is narcotic and diaphoretic. It is also emper 
by oculists to produce dilatation of the pupil, which it 
does on being dropped into the eye. 


nant, and this is the reason that, when the sun is at the | ERR Ma A [From Gr. a, not, and trepho, I 


horizon, it is of an orange or red color. The refracting 
power of the A. increases from the zenith to the hori- 
zon, and causes us to see objecta, except when they aro 
in the zenith, at places where they really are not. 
Hence, the suu's disk becomes enlarged the lower it 
sinks, and we are able to see a portion of it when, in 
fact, the whole is below the horizon. Instruments have | 
been invented for ascertaining the electrical condition | 
of the A. at any given moment at the place of observa- 
tion. It appears that the A. is nearly always positively 
electric, and that fluctuations in atmospheric electricity 
produce two maxima and two minima in the twenty- 
four hours. As to the temperature of the nir, as the sun 
ia the only source of heat which need be taken into ac- 
count, it is manifest that there must be a considerable 
variation of temperature in every twenty-four hours. 
The minimum of this variation takes place about half 


A tropos, (dt'ro-pós.! 
Attachment, (dl-ldich'ment.) 


nourish.) (Med.) A wasting away of the body, from 
want of nourishment. 

( Myt.) See Fares. 

[From Fr. attacher, te 
stick to.| (Law.) An A. of person, is a writ issued by 
a court of record, commanding the sheriff to bring be- 
fore it a person who has been guilty of contempt of 
court, either in neglect or abuse of its process or of sub- 
ordinate powers. An A. of property, is a writ issued at 
the institution or during the progress of an action, com- 
manding the sheriff, or other proper officer, to attach 
the property, rights, credits, or effecta of the defendant 
to satisfy the demands of the plaintiff. 


Attack, (dt4idl.) (Fr. attaque.] (Mil) A general assault 


or onset made upon an enemy's whole line, or on some 
particular point held by him: — the antithesis of Ds- 
FENCE, q. t. 


an hour before sunrise, and the maximum, in our cli- | Attacus, (d/'ta-küs) a gen. of lepidopterous insects, fam. 


mate, abt. 2 P. M. The extent of the daily range varies | 
considerably at different places. It is least at sea, and | 
greatest on the middle of a large continent. Small islands 

surrounded by a large expanse of ocean enjoy an equa- ! 
ble climate. The less elevated the sun above the hori- | 
zon, the more feeble is its heating power, becanse its; 
rays cross a greater thickness of A., and many of them | 
glance along the surface of the ground without resting , 
upon it. Hence the coldness of the Polar regions . 
throughout the year, and of our climate in winter. | 
In addition to the gases named the atmosphere con- 
-ains minute quantities of ozone and argon (ч v ). Ву 
4 combination of great pressure and refrigeration air 
has in recent years been reduced to the liquid and 

solid states. 8 to other phenomena of the .1, see 
BAROMETER, HYGROMETRY, WINDS, AURORA BOREALIS, &c. 
Atoll, (ah-toll’.) [Ind.] See L^aooN IsL4ND. 

Atom, (d//om.) (Gr. a, not, and tome, a спі] A part so 
small as not to be divisible.— ( Phi.) An ultimate par- 
ticle of matter. Two opinions, directly opposed to each 
other, have long had currency with regard to the con- 
stituent particles of material things ; the one, that mat- 
ter is composed of an assemblage of minute particles, 
or atoms, incapable of further division ; the other, that 





Bombycids, containing exccedingly large and magnifi- 
cent species, with large, eyed wings, and antenn# broadly 
feathered on both sides in both sexes. The Cecropia 
Moth (A. secropia or samia secropia), the largest moth in 
N. America, expands about 6 inches. The Promethea 
Moth ( A. promethea), expands abt. 4 inches. The Luna 
Moth (A. bina ог Tropra lesa), expands abt. 5 inches. 
The Polyphemus Moth ( A. or Telea polyphemus) expands 
abt. 6 inches; wings ochre-yellow, and on each there is 
a transparent eye-spot, divided by a slender line, and 
encircled by yellow and black rings. Before, and ad- 
joining the eye-spots of the hind wings, there is a large 
blue spot shading into black. 


Attakapas, (at-tück'a-par.) [Ind., men-eaters.] A local 


name, applied to a large and rich tract of ground ia- 
cluding several parishes in the 8. of Louisiana. 


' Attainder, (dl-tdan’der.) [Fr. teindre, to stain.) (Law.) 


The supposed stain or corruption of the blood of a crim- 
inal legally condemned, which, by the common law of 
England, immediately follows the pronouncing sentence 
of death. This penalty is almost unknown in this 
country. 


Attaint, (a/-tdnt’.) (From Fr. atteinte, a damage.) ( Far.) 


A diseased limb, resulting from a blow. 


tnere is no limit to ita divisibility, the smallest conceiv- | Attala, (di'ta-lah,Y а central co. of Mississippi ; area, 632 


elle particle stAl consisting of an infinity of parts. 


sq. m. C. Kosciusko. Гор. 14,774. 
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Attalea, (dt-La-IZ'ah.) (Bot) А gen. of lofty and fine 
trees, O. . The leaf-stalks of A. funifera yield 
a fibre used in the S. of Brazil for ropemaking. The ker- 
nel of the fruit of A. compta, the Pindova m, is eata- 
ble. The fruit of A. funifera, called Coquilla nut, sup- 

lies a kind of vegetable ivory used for making um 
Drella-handles, &c. 

Attalus I., (dt/ta-lus,) king of Pergamus, s. Eumenes I., 
241; D. 197 в.с.—А.11.‚ Philadelphus, 2d son of the pre- 
ceding, began to reign 159; D. 138 B.c. — A. III., Philo- 
metor, в. 138. He appointed the Roman people his heirs, 
and р. 133 B. c. 

At'tnlus, FLavivs PRISCUS, was prefect of Rome when 
Alaric took that capital, 409 4. D., and was by him pro- 
claimed emperor in place of Honorius. Alaric deposed 
him, A. D. 416. 

Attar. See Orro. 

Attenuants, (at-en'u-ants.) [From L. attenuo, I make 
thin.] ( Med.) Diluents of the blood. 

Attic, (dt'tik.) [From Gr. Attikos, Athenian.] (Arch.) De- 
noting that style of building of which the roof is not 
permitted to be seen, as in the houses of ancient Athens. 
— Also, the upper story of a house. — Attic Base. The 
base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, 
a scotia and fillets between them. 

Attica, (dtte-kah,) the most celebrated region of anc. 
Greece, lying between Lat. 37° 39’ and 38° 22’ N., and 
Lon. 23° 20’ and 24° 5’ E.; ія now united to Bootia to 
form an administrative nomarchy, with a total pop. of 
116,024. A. comprises Athens, the Greek C., its port 
Piræus, and the towns of Megara and Marathon. 

Atticiam, (d''ti-siem.) [Gr. Altikismos.] (Lit.) A terse 
and polished style of expression, like that employed by 
the ancient Athenian writers. 

Attila, (dé‘ti-lah,) king of the Huns, and one of the most 
celebrated leaders of the German hosts which overran 
the Roman empire in its decline. His name and the 
enormous army at his command inspired such terror, 
that he was named the * Scourge of God.’ After invading 
the Eastern empire and extorting a humiliating treaty 
from Theodosius IT., he led his forces intoGermany and 
Gaul, and was defeated in a great battle near Chalons- 
sur-Marne, in 451, by the combined armies of the Ro- 
mans under Aétius, and the Goths under their king 
Theodoric, who fell there. He soon after passed the 
Alps and made himself master of N. Italy, та 
many of the principal cities. A. was the acknowledge 
sovereign of all the tribes between Gaul and the borders 
of China. D. 453. 

Attire, (at-tir.) [From Fr. attirail, apparatus.] (Her.) 
A term applied to the horns of stgs and similar animals 
in the blazonry of coats of armi 

Attorney, (dttür'ne.) [Mod. L. ttornatus, a person set 
in place of another.] (Law.) One who is appointed by 
another to do a thing in his absence. An Atlorney-in- 
Law is one who acts in the courts of law, according to 
rules which differ not only in the several States, but fre- 
quently in the different courts of the same State. The 
Attorney-General of the U. States is an officer appointed 
by the President, whose duties are to prosecute and con- 
duct all suits in the Supreme Court in which the U. 
States shall be concerned, and give his advice upon ques- 
tions of law when uired by the President. 

Attraction, (d/-(rdk'shun.) [L. attractio, a drawing to- 
gether.] (Phy. The tendency of certain bodies to 
approach one another, varying according to the nature 
of the bodies attracted, and the circumstances under 
which this A. takes place. All bodies are supposed to 
consist of very small undecomposable particles named 
atoms, which form groups termed molecules. The im- 
manent forces of atoms, leading to the formation of 
molecules, are named a£omic forces ; molecules, though 
chemically decomposable, are incapable of decomposi- 
tion by any mechanical force whatever; and therefore, 
in a mechanical point of view, the molecule may be re- 
garded as the fundamental element of bodies. Mole- 
cules are kept at certain distances apart, by a force 
called molecular force, which exhibits itself in the form 
of A. (frequently called the A. of cohesion) when the 
space between the molecules is increased, but in the 
form of repulsion when such space is lessened. See 
GRAVITATION. 

Attributes, (df'tri-büts) [From L. attribuo, I assign 
to.) (Log.) The predicates of any given subject, or 
what may be affirmed or denied of anything. — ( Fine 
Arts.) Symbols characteristic of the principal subject 
ina figure or group; thus, the caduceus is an attribute 
of Mercury ; the trident of Neptune, &c.—( Theol.) The 
several —— or perfections which we conceive to 
exist in God, and which constitute his proper essence; 
thus, justice, truth, goodness, wisdom, &c. are called 
the A. of God. 

Attrition, (dttrish’un.) [From L. attritus, a rubbing 
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against.] That contact of bodies, one against another, 
which causes them to throw off superficial particles. — 
(Theol.) In the Roman Catholic breviary, an imperfect 
kind of sorrow, which, with confession, is held to be 
sufficient to obtain absolution for the sin that has 
formed its cause. 

Attwood, GEORGE, —— an English mathemati- 
cian, B. 1745, was fellow and tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His best work, Treatise on the Rectilinear 
Motion and Rotation of Bodies, contains the first descrip- 
tion of the Attwood’s Machine, since used in demonstra- 
tion of the laws of uniformly accelerated motion, and 
consisting of a pulley, the pivots of which rest on wheels 
to diminish friction in rotation. D. 1807. 

At'wood's Key, a small island of the Bahama group, 
Lat. 239 5/ N., Lon. 73° 43’ W. 

Aube, (ób,) а dep. of France, S.E. of Paris, bet. Lat. 47° 
45’ and 48° 42' N., and Lon. 3° 24’; area, 2,393 sq.m. It 
is watered by the River Seine and by its affluent the 
Aube, which gives its name to the dep. Chief towns. 
Troyes (the C.), Arcis-sur-Aube, Nogent-sur-Seine, Bar- 
sur-Aube, and Bar-sur-Seine. Pop. 261,961. 

Auber, DANIEL Francois Esprit, (d’bair’,) an eminent 
French composer, B. at Caen, 1784; was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Institute, 1829; and s. Cherubini as director 
of the Conservatoire de Musique, 1842. His most cele- 
brated works are: the great operas La Muette de Portict 
or Masaniello (1828), and Le Philtre (1851); the comic 
operas Fra Diavolo (1830), Le Domino Noir (1837), Les 
Diamants de la Couronne (1841), La Sirène (1844), and 
Haydée (1847). D. 1871. 

Aubigné, Pierre p', (do-bain'ya,) a French Huguenot 
historian, soldier, and poet, remarkable for his learning, 
wit, and audacity, B. in Saintonge, 1550; was - 
father of Madame de Maintenon. His greatest work is 
the Histoire Universelle depuis l'an 1550 jusqu'à Гат 1601. 
D. 1630. — Jean Henri MERLE D'AuniGNÉ, a Swiss 
divine and historian, B. at Geneva, 1794, was descended 
from the family of the preceding. His best work, 
which has obtained great popularity, is a Histoire de la 
Reformation au Seizième Siècle. D. 1872. 

Aubin, (St.,) (ó'bahng,) a seaport-town of the Island 
of Jersey, opposite to St. Heliers. Pop. 2,276. 

Auburn, (av'bürn. The name of a village immortal- 
ized by Oliver Goldsmith in his Deserted Village; it has 
been identified with Lissoy, in Ireland, near Athlone, 
co. Westmeath. 

Au'burn, a town of Maine, C. of Androscoggin co., on 
the river of the latter name, 33 m. N. of Portland.—A 
city of New York, C. of Cayuga co., on the outlet of 
Owasco Lake, 174 miles W. of Albany; Lat. 42°53’ N., 
Lon. 76° 40’ W. 

Aubusson, (6-b00s-song’,) a town of France, dep. Creuse, 
on the Creuse river, 20 m. S.E. of Guéret ; it possesses a 
celebrated t-manufacture. Pop. 6,551. 

Aubusson’, PIERRE D', grand-master of the Order of 
Saint John of Jerusalem, в. of French family, 1423; is 
celebrated for his vigorous and successful defence of the 
city of Rhodes against the Turks, 1480. D. 1503. 

Auch, (6sh,) a city of France, C. of the dep. Gers, has a 
magnificent Gothic cathedral. Trade: wine, and Ar- 
magnac brandy. Pop. 13,182. 

Auchenia, (aw-ché'ne-ah.) (Zoól.) The Llamas, a gen. 
of S. American mammals, fam. Camelidæ, differing from 
the camel in having the two toes separate, and im the 





Fig. 55. — LLAMA. 


absence of humps (Fig. 55). There are two wild species, 
and two species or varieties in a state of domesticity. 
Of the former, the Guanaco (A. llama) inhabits the 
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gen in the temperate part of 8. America; while the 

ісоба or Paco (А. Vicugna) frequents the Andes. The 
former is a wild, wary, and elegant animal, with a long 
elender neck and fine legs, living in small herds of from 
6 to 30 in a herd. Of the domesticated forms, the Llama 
bas whitish hair and long lege, while the ALPACA has 
blackish hair and short legs. The fine silky hair of the 
latter is largely imported into Europe, and manu- 
factured into a textile fabric. 

Auckland, (arklund.) See New ZEALAND. 

Auck‘land Islands, a group of one large and sev- 
eral small islands in the 8. Pacific Ocean, 8. of New 
Zealand; Lat. 500 48/ B., Lon. 166° 42’ E. They are 
almost uninhabited and belong to England. 

Auction, (auk/shun.) (From A auctio, an increase.] A 
public sale of 8 to the highest bidder. 

Aucuba, (aw-kü'bah.) (Bot) The Japan Laurel, a gen. 
of evergreen shrubs or trees, О. Cornacer. 

Aude, (ód,) a maritime dep. of France, b. E. by the 
Mediterranean; area 2,246 sq. m. It takes its name 
from the Aude, its only notable river, which falls into 
the sea near Narbonne. Chief towns, Carcassonne (the 
С.). Narbonne, Castelnaudary, and Limoux. Pop. 288,620. 

Audience, (au'di-2ns.) (From L. audio, I hear.) (Zol) 
The ceremony of admitting ambassadors, or other ac- 
credited persons, into the presence of a sovereign or 
ruler of a state, for the purpose of presenting their cre- 
dentials, taking leave, &c. 

Auditor, (aw’di-ér.) (L., a hearer.] (Law.) A person 
а pointed to examine and certify accounts. 

Auditorius Meatus, (-Lo'reus me-i'tüs.) [L.. the 
auditory passage.] (Anat) That duct of the ear which 
serves to convey the air to the auditory nerve. 

Auditory Nerves, (-orj.) (Anat) The seventh 
peir of nerves arising from the medulla oblongata, and 
distributed to the ear, tongue, &c. 

Audubon, Joux James, (ó'doo-bong,) a distinguished 
American naturalist, was B. of French parents, ona plan- 
tation near New Orleans, in 1780, and from his earliest 
years was taught to study nature. He received his 
education in France, and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency asa painter under the celebrated David. At 
the age of 17, he returned to the wouds of the New 
World, and began to form a collection of drawings, 
under the name of Birds of America, After many years 
of toil, he undertook the publication of his great work 
dearing that title, and with the view of obtaining sub- 
scribers, he visited Europe in 1824. Everywhere he 
was well received. This magnificent work was com- 
pleted at the end of 14 years. The leading scientific 
societies of Europe recognized the author by enrolling 
him asa member. In 1827, A. returned to America, 
and established himself on the banks of the Hudson. 
There he labored in preparing The Quadrupeds of 
America, a work published in 1850. D. 1551. 

зш “ирон, a N.W. co. of Jowa; area, 630 sq. m.; C. 
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Auerbach, (ow'er-bdk,) BERTHOLD, a German novelist, 
B. 1812, is author of various popular fictions, of which 
the best are Village Tales of the Black Forest IER On 
the Heights ; and the Villa on the Rhine (1869). D. 1882. 
ugereau, PIERRE Frangois CHARLES, (Ózh'ro,) duke 
of Castiglione, and marsbal of France, B. 1757, served 
through all the campaigns of Napoléon I., and greatly 
distinguished himself at Castiglione, Arcole, and Eylau; 
but displayed little attachment to the emperor, and was 
one of the first to acknowledge the Bourbons. D. 1816. 

Augier, Ewe, (o-zhe'a,) a French dramatic poet, В. at 
Valence, 1820; was elected to the French Academy, 
1857. His best comedies, all in verse, are, La Ciguë 
(1844), Gabrielle — and Le Fils de Gtboyer (1868). 

Augite, (ашу!) or PxRoxEeNE. (Gr. auge, splendor. 
(Min.) A crystalline mineral common in volcanic ап 
basaltic rocks, there are many varieties, differing in form 
and color. Itis sup to be essentially the same as 
Hornblende, the difference of its external appearance 
arises from it having cooled more rapidly. 

Auglaize, in О, aco. А. 308 s.m. Cap. Wapahkonetta, 
also a river in О. and one in Mo. 

Augmentation, [From L. augmen, increase.) ( Her.) 
A mark of honor, borne on the escutcheon or a canton. 

Augsburg, ——— (anc. Augusta Vindelicorum,) a 
city of Bavaria, C. circ. Suabia, at the confluence of the 
rivers Lech and Wertach, 35 miles W.N.W. of Munich. 
This city is the principal arsenal of the kingdom, the 
centre of the commerce of 8. Germany, and of the bank- 
ing and exchange operations between it and 8. Europe. 
4. is an ancient and picturesquely built city, and, 
among its many fine public buildings, cgntains the pal- 
ace of the former prince-bishop, in жһіс was presented 
_ by the Protestants to the En peror Charles V., 1530, the 
celebrated Confession of Augsturg, a formulary drawn 
we by Luther and Melancthon, which was the occasion 
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of a separation between the followers of Luther and the 
party who called themselves the Evangelical Reformed 

hurch, which has continued ever since. Manuf. Tex- 
tile fabrics, gold and silver wares, watches, jewelry, &c. 
This city is also known in history for the e of A. 
here concluded against France, July 9, 1686; negotiated 
by William, Prince of Orange, and signed by the Em- 
peror Leopold 1., the kings of Spain and Sweden, several 
German states, and afterwards by England. Pop. 50,067. 

Augur, (awgür.) [L.] (Rom. His) A public officer 
appointed to interpret the will of the gods, as expressed 
by sigus or omens, for national or individual guidance. 
Their office was one of great importance in the state, as 
Do enterprises or ceremonies were performed unless 
they declared the omens favorable. Accordingly the 
members of their college were always elected from the 
most honorable citizens. Their divinations were called 
awguries or auspices, between which there is sometimes 
a distinction made; the latter meaning such as were 
derived from the inspection of birds, the former being 
extended to all omens or prodigies whatever. The Au- 
gurs bore a staff or wand as the ensign of their authority. 
From B. C. 300 to S8ylla's time, the College of Augurs con- 
sisted of 9. They were then increased to 15. Julius Cæsar 
added another. Their office was чүш 309 А.Р. 

August, (au’gid.) (L. Augustus.) The 8th month of our 
year, so named в. c. 30, by the emperor Augustus Cæsar, 
after himself, as he regarded it as a fortunate month for 
him, being that in which he had gained several impor- 
tant victories. Before this time it was called Sextilis, or 
the 6th month, the year beginning with March. 

Aug usta, (c-ygda'tuh,) a city of Georgia, C. Richmond 
со., on the Savannah River, 120 m. N.N. W. of Savannah ; 
Lat. 33° 25’ N., Lon. 819 54’ W. It ia the second city im 
the Stato in point of wealth, population and impor- 
tance. — A tine city of Maine, Capitol of the State and 
of Kennebec county, on the Kennebec River, 60 miles 
N.N.E. of Portland, and 175 miles N. N. E. of Boston 
The Kennebec i5 navigable to this place for small craft 
A. contains an extensive U, х. Arsenal. A central 
county of Virginia; area, YOO square miles; С. 


Stanton. 

Augustan Age,or Era. (Chron) The Latin liter- 
ary epoch of the reign of the Emperor Augustus Csesar, 
during which flourished the greatest artists, poets, and 
philosophers of Kome. 

Augustine, (St.,) («at-gue'tin,) bishop of Hippo, and 
the greatest of the Latin Fathers of the Church, was в. 
in 334, in N. Africa. Studying at Carthage, he became 
a Manichean, but, going to Italy in 384, he there, by 
the influence of 8t. Ambrose, was led to embrace Chris- 
tlanity. His after-life was passed in the performance 
of the religious duties of his office. A. took an active 
part in the Church controversies of his age, especially 
opposing the Manicheans, the Donatists, and the Pele- 
glans. His influence over the Western Church was im- 
mense and lasting ; he completed, it has been said, what 
Athanasius began, and by his earnestness and logical 
clearness determined the form of the Catholic doctrine. 
His works are very numerous, but the best known are 
his Confessions, and the City of God. D. 430. 

Augus'tines. (Eccl. His.) A religious order, estab- 
lished in the 11th century, and called after the commu- 
nities which had been established by 8t. Augustine, but 
which had long ceased to exist. They were commonly 
called Austin friars, or White friars. There are nuns of 
this order, who, at Paris, are known by the name of the 
religious women of St. Genevieve, and their abbess із the 
chief'of the order. They are clothed in black. 

Augustovo, (dw-gooe-to'vo. ) a p.of Russian Poland, bet. 
Lat. 52° 40’ and 55° 6’ N. It contains a town of same 
name, situate on the Netta, 140 miles N.E. of Warsaw. 
Pop. 7,761, | 

Augustulus, RoRULUS, (awgus'tu-lus,) the last Roman 
emperor of the West, was a son of the patrician Orestes. 
He became emperor in 475 A. D., and was deposed in 476 
by Odoacer. 

Augus'tus, Caius OcrAVIUS Сжвля, the first Roman 
emperor, в. 63 в. C., was the son of Caius Octavius, and 
Attia, the daughter of Julia, the sister of Caius Julius 
Cresar, the dictator, of whom he became the adopted 
son. On the murder of Julius Cesar, he went to Rome, 
to claim his property and avenge his death, aiming se- 
tretly at the supreme power. He first joined the re- 
publican party, assisted in the defeat of Antony at Mu- 
tina, and got himself chosen consul in 43. Soon after, 
the first triumvirate was formed between Octavius, An- 
tony, and Lepidus, and a frightful proscription followed. 
Following this, Octavius and Antony overthrew the re 
publican army under Brutus and Cassius in the two 
battles of Philippi. Lepidus was deprived of power in 
36, and five years later Antony and Cleopatra were de- 
feated at Actium, leaving Octavius master of the Roman 
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world. Gradually all the highest offices of state were 
united in his hands, and the senate conferred on him, 
B. C. 27, the name of Augustus (a word signifying “ ven- 
erable” or “ majestic,” which afterwards was assumed 
asa title by all the Roman emperors). He studiously 
veiled his supremacy under the old republican forms, 
kept the people amused, carried on wars only to defend 
the existing frontiers, promoted — literature, 
and the arts, and e immense improvements in the 
city of Rome. D. Aug. А.р. 14. 

Augus'tus II., Electorof Saxony and king of Poland, 
surnamed the /ron-handed, and the Strong, on account of 
his enormous muscular power, was в. at Dresden, 1670. 
He s. his elder brother, 1594; and was proclaimed king 
of Poland, 1697. He formed an alliance with Peter the 
Great against Charles XII. of Sweden, but the latter 
hero defeated A. at Pultusk, and caused Stanislaus Lec- 
szinski to be elected king of Poland, in place of A. When 
Charles was defeated at Pultowa, 1709, A. entered into 
Poland with an army, expelled Lecszinski, and recov- 
ered the crown. D. 1733. — His son, A. III., в. 1690, s. 
him in Saxony by right of inheritance, and in Poland 
by election, though he was opposed by Stanislaus Lec- 
szinski, who was supported by Louis XV., his son-in-law, 
and by a portion of the Polish nobles. He was a pleas- 
ure-seeking prince, and his politics were entirely depen- 
dent on Russia. D. 1763. 

Auk, (awk.) (ZoóL) See ALCIDE. 

Auldearn, (auld'airn,) a village of Scotland, co. Nairn, 
near which, May 9, 1645, the Marquis of Montrose gained 
a battle over the Covenanters, 

Aulic Council, (au'lik.) [So called because it fol- 
lowed the emperor's aula, or court.) (Hist) A court 
of the old German Empire, which decided, in most 

without appeal. This court, which was prover- 
bial for the slow administration of justice, had not only 
concurrent jurisdiction with the court of the imperial 
chamber, but, in many —— exclusive jurisdiction. 
The right of appeal, possessed by the estates, existed 
also in regard to the judicial decisions of the A. C 

Aulis, (aw'lis.) (Anc. SÉ A seaport of B«eotia, where 
Agumemnon assembled the Greek fleet intended to sail 


against Troy. 

Aumale, (ó-mdl',) HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE 1,001 D'OR- 
LEANS, Duc D’, fourth son of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, B. 1822, served with distinction in Algeria, of 
which p. he was appointed governor-general in 1847. 
When news of the revolution of 1848 reached him, 
Пе submitted to the new regime in a manner which 
was generally applauded, and retired as an exile from 
France. In 1871, the laws of exile having been repealed 
es National Assembly, the Duc d’A. came back to 
his native country, and give his word to President 
Thiers to not conspire against the Republic, 

Aumont, JEAN р’, (0-mawng',) a marshal of ии es 
1522; was killed at the siege of Quimper, 1595, r 
having served with distinction under six kings of France. 

Aunis, (2-пеесе',) an ancient p. of France, now forming 
part of the dep. of Charente-Inférieure. 

Aurantiacer, (au-rin-te-a/se£.) ( Bot.) An О. of plants, 
all. Rutales. They are trees or shrubs, with polypetalous 
flowers, confined to the warmer parts of Asia or the 
nearest of Africa. They have dotted leaves, filled 
with a t oil; and succulent, eatable fruit, cov- 
ered by an aromatic skin. The orange, the shaddock, 
the lime, the lemon, are all species of the gen. Citrus, 
and the best known in this country. 

Aurelia, (au-ré'li-a.) w^ Same as CHRYSALIS, q. v. 

Aurelidse, (au-rel'é-de.) ( ) А fam. of discophor- 
ous Acalephs, characterized by the even curve of the 
outer surface of the disk, while the lower surface is ex- 
tavated in its central portion by four large genital 
pouches, between which hang four stout arms, closing 
upon one another in the centre, so as to form a recti- 
linear opening, prolonged in the undulating curves of 
folds between the lower margins of the anus. The gen. 
Aurelia contains the common Sun-fish of the N. coast of 
N. America. 

Aurelianus, Lucius Domitivs, (au-re-li-a’nus,) Roman 
emperor, в. in Pannonia abt. 212, was the son of a peas- 
ant, and having distinguished himself as an able and 
successful soldier, was chosen emperor on the death of 
Claudius II. in 270. He drove the barbarians from Italy, 
vanquished the celebrated Zenobia (q. v.), queen of Pal- 
myra, and carried her prisoner to Rome; conquered 
Tetricus, who had assumed the purple in Gaul; but 
while on his march to Persia, in 275, A. was assassinated 
by his mutinous troops. 

Aureola, (au re-o/lah.) [Fr.auréole.) ( Paint.) The golden 
glory which in old pictures is represented as surround- 
ing the whole body of the Father, Son, and Virgin. The 
kind of glory, called Nimbus, and placed round the head, 
indicates a saint, a martyr, or confessor. 
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Aureus, (au're-is.) [L., golden.) (.Antiq.) A Roman gold 
coin, equivalent to 25 denarii, or 100 sestertii — to abt. 
40 


Aurichaleite, (aw-rwchal'cit.) ie) A carbonate 
of zinc and copper occurring in acicular crystals. e 

Auricle, (au'ri-k.) [L. auricula, dim. of auris, the edr.] 
(Anat.) That of the ear which is prominent from 
the head. — The auricles of the heart (Fig. 45) are two 
cavities in the mammalian heart, placed above the two 
cavities called ventricles. They receive the blood from 
the veins and communicate it to the ventricles. See 
HEART. 

Auricula, (aurik'u-lah.) (Во!) The Bear's Ear, à gar- 
den-flower of which there are many cultivated varieties, 
all derived from the yellow Primula Auricula of the Swiss 
Alps. — (2001.) See AURICULIDE. 

Auric'ulate. (Во!) Said of a leaf projecting on each 
side of the axis in the form of a little round lobe, as in 
the Woody Nightshade (Solanum dulcamara), 

Auriculidze,(au-ri- 


ku'lZ-de.) (2001) A 
fam. o s 
which have the shell 
spiral, with a horny 
epidermis, and the 
body whorl large, as 
the Midas’ Ear, Auri- 
cula Midæ (Fig. 56). 

Auriferous, (au- 
rif'er-us.) [From L. 
aurum, gold, and fero, I yield.] (Geol) A term applied 
to rocks, veins, sands, &c., which yield or contain gold. 

Auriga, (au-ri'gah.) ( Astron.) The Charioteer, one of 
Ptolemy's northern constel. It contains the bright star 
Capella, and is crossed by the Milky Way. 

Aurillne, (o-ree'yak,) a town of France, С. dep. Cautal, 
on the Jordane, 40 m. S.E. of Tulle. Pop. 12,593. 

Aurochs, (cu'róks.) (Zoól.) See Bos. 

Aurora, (au-ró'rah.) [L.; Gr. Eos.) ( Myt.) The goddess 
of the morning, was the wife of Astreeus, and the mother 
of the winds. She is represented in various ways; often 
she appears in a flowing veil, which she is in the act of 
throwing back, opening with her roseate fingers the 
gates of morning. 

Auro’ra, a city of Illinois, in Kane co., on Fox River, 
40 miles W. by S. of Chicago.—4A town of /ndiana, in 
Dearborn county, on the Ohio, 25 miles W. of Cin- 


i. 

Aurora Borealis, (bore-à'lis) (Meteor) A well- 
known luminous phenomenon which is always accompa- 
nied by powerful disturbances of terrestrial magnetism 
and electricity. It presents a light somewhat resem- 
bling the dawn or break of day; and although most 
frequently seen in the northern hemisphere, yet several 
observers have witnessed it in high southern latitudes. 
Most often the phenomenon appears to proceed from a 
sort of horizontal cloud or haze in the N. part of the 
sky, rising a few degrees above the horizon, and stretch- 
ing from the north towards the east and west, so as to 
form an arc, which in some instances has been observed 
to extend upwards of 100° (Fig. 57). The upper edge 





Fig. 56. — MIDAS' BAR. 








Fig. 01. — AURORA BOREALIS. 
of the cioud is whitish and luminous, the iower part 
often dark or thick, and sometimes the clear sky may be 
seen between it and the horizon. From the upper part 
of the cloud streams of light shoot up in columnar 
forma, reaching sometimes only a few degrees, sometimes 
to the zenith, or even beyond it. The ракав 
sometimes continues a few hours, occasionally the whole 
night, and even for several nights in succession. It gen- 
erally commences at most two or three hours after sun- 
set, and very rarely in the morning or much after mid- 
night. This phenomenon is due to electric dischargee 
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passing through highly rarefied air in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere; a similar ap nce may, in fact, 
be artificially produced by causing electric sparks to 
pass through a glass vessel containing rarefied air. 

Aurum, (акин) [L.] Gold. — Aurum Potabile, a cele- 
brated alchemi —— consisted of gold dis- 
solved and mixed with oil of rosemary, to be drunk, and 
was esteemed a sovereign remedy for curing all diseases. 

Aurungabad, (au-rüng-a-bad',) a fine city of Hindos- 
tan, formerly cap. of a prov. of same name, pres. Bom- 
bay, on a tributary of the Godavery, 176 m. E.N.E. of 
Bombay; Lat. 19° 53’ N., Lon. 75° 29 E. Pop. 60,000. 

Aurungzebe, (aw-rung-zeeb/,) a Mogul emperor of 
Hindostan, B. 1618, deposed his father Shah Jehan, and 
assumed the sovereign authority, 1659. His achieve- 
ments have merited him the surname of the Great Mogul. 
D.1709. After his death, the might and splendor of the 
Mogul empire rapidly declined. 

Auscultation ,(aus-kul-tà'shun.) | L. auscultatio.] ( Med.) 
A method of distinguishing healthy and di states 
of the body by the study of the sounds produced by the 
movements of the different organa. 

Auspices, (aus/pe-seezs.) See AUGUR. 

Austerlitz, (owstur-lits.) ( Hist.) A small town of Mo- 
ravia, on the Littawa, 13 m. S.E. of Brünn, which has 
given its name to a famous battle fought Dec. 2, 1805, in 
which the combined Russinn and Austrian armies were 

— with great slaughter by the French under Na- 
poléon I. 

Austin, (austin) in Teras, a S.E. co.; area, 950 sq. m.; 
C. Belleville.—4A city, Capitol of Texas, and seat of 
justice of Travis county, on the Colorado River, about 
230 miles W.N.W. of Galveston. 

Austral, (austrül.) [From L. auster, the south wind. | 
Pertaining to the south; as, the austral signs, that is, 
the six signs which lie on the 8. side of the equinoctial. 

Australasia, (-@’zhah,) (SOUTH AsiA,) a division of the 
globe forming a part of Oceanica, extending between 
the equator and 47° 8., consisting of the continent of 
Australia, Tasmania (Van Diemen's Land), New Zea- 
land, and those parts of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia between Lon. 130? and 170° E. 

Australia, (aus-trü'le-ah,) (formerly New HoLrAND,) a 
vast extent of land, comprising the main portion of 
Australasia, and lying 8. of the Eastern Archipelago, 
between Lat. 10? and 39° 8., and Lon. 113? and 154? E., 
having W. the Indian Ocean, E. the Pacific Ocean, N. 
the Sea of Timor and Torres Strait, separating it from 
Timor, Papua, &c., and 8. Bass’ Strait, dividing it from 
Tasmania (Van Diemen's Land) Length E. to W. 
2,500 m.; greatest breadth abt. 1,800 m. Area, 3,000,000 
sq.m. Only the S.E. part, with comparatively small 
sections in the W. and S., and an inconsiderable tract 
in the N., near Port Essington, have been yet thor- 
oughly explored. The Australian Alps, or Warragon 
Mountains, on the S.E. coast, are constantly covered 
with snow; Mount York (Blue Mountains) rises to 
3,292 ft.; and the Liverpool range, within the colony 
of New South Wales, reaches altitudes of bet. 6,000 and 
7,000 ft. The N. coast seems to be mostly low and level. 
The pp. rivers, few of which serve to tacilitate internal 
navigation, are: the Murray, which falls into Murray 
Bay, after receiving the Darling, Castlereagh, Peel, 
Macquarrie, Bogan, Lachlan, and Murrumbidgee; the 
Hunter, Hawkesbury, Shoalhaven, debouching on the 
E.; Blackwood and Glenelg on the 8.; 8wan and Can- 
ning on the W.; and Victoria, Adelaide, Liverpool, and 
Alligator on the N.coast. The soil is very various; a 
large part of the surface is occupied by extensive sandy 
deserts; elsewhere fine pastures and woodlands are 
met with; but it is remarkable that the best soil is on 
the hill slopes, the lowlands and valleys being com- 
monly sterile, except in the N., where there is a fine 
alluvial plain country. A third part of the continent 
lies within the torrid, and the rest within the S. tem- 
perate zone. The climate is peculiar, and subject to 
great vicissitudes of temperature. Granite, sandstone, 
limestone, coal, and slates, are the chief mineral pro- 
ducts, exclusive of gold, of which precious metal vast 
quantities have been obtained since its first discovery 
in 1854. Ferns, nettles, and grasses, some of gigantic 
size; hard timber, gum and resin trees, with palms, 
myrtles, cedars, pines, prickly shrubs, and a multitude 
of odoriferous plants and grasses, are the chief vegeta- 
ble products; but it is remarkable that there are, with 
one or two exceptions, no indigenous fruits. Timber, 
in general, is of inferior quality. Maize, wheat, flax, 
tobacco, indigo, vines, olives, and in some parts sugar 
and cotton, are successfully raised ; but sheep-farming 
is the most flourishing branch of pastoral economy, 
and it is principally as a wool-growing country that 
A. has acquired its commercial importance. The in- 
digenous quadrupeds hitherto discovered comprise 58 
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species, of which 46, including the kangaroo — 
and the other pouched animals, are peculiar to A. 
pare 


its adjacent islands. The singular ormithorhynchus 
dorus (Fig. 58) is an animal found here only; and & 





Fig. 58. — ORNITHORHYNCHUS. 


may be remarked that in many particulars nature here 
assumes a form unparalleled in other parta of the globe. 
The native Australians are viewed by many ethnole- 
gists as a distinct variety of the human race; and, cer- 
tainly, their numerous dialects have no discovered af- 
finity with any other language. Their skin is of am 
earthy black, hair straight, forehead low and full, nose 
broad, lips thick, stature short, frame slight, and more 
adapted to feats of agility than strength. They live in 
roving tribes; and, though not deficient in intellect, 
are in their habits among the lowest in the scale of hu- 
manity.— The Dutch, abt. the beginning of the 17th 
cent. were the earliest Euro discoverers of this 
country, and called it New Holland. But little was 
known of it until Dampier, Wallis, and afterwards 
Cook, explored its various coasts. The British settle- 
ment of New South Wales, or Sydney, was made in 1788. 
The settlement of Western Australia, or Swan River, 
was established in 1829. South Australia, formed in 
1834, extends along the coast from Fowler's Bay in the 
W., to beyond Cape Northumberland, or from Lon. 1329 
to 141° E., of which Adelaide is the C. Australia Feliz, 
or Port Philip, chief town Melbourne, founded in 1837, 
is a dependency of New South Wales. North Australia 
was colonized in 1838, and Queensland, C. Brisbane, in 
1859. Pop. 1877, 1,939,331, 1889 est. 3,500,000. 

Austrasia, (-:hah.) [The East kingdom.] The name 
given, under the Merovingians, to the eastern posses- 
sions of the Franks, embracing Lorraine, Belgium, and 
the right bank of the Rhine. Charlemagne annexed it 
to his empire, 772. 

Austria, (austre-ah,) (EMPIRE or,) (Ger. Oesterreich,] а 
state of Central Europe, cap. Vienna ( Wien), situated 
chiefly bet. Lat. 450 and 51° 2’ N. (but extending in Dal- 
matia to Lat. 42° 9’ N.), and Lon. 8° 35’ and 35’ E., 
b. N. by Russia, Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, 8. by 
Italy, the Adriatic, and the Ottoman Empire; W. by 
Switzerland and Italy ; and E. by the Russian Empire. 
Area, 265,190 sq.m. ‘The census of 1869 gave the follow- 
ing: Abt.1,500,000 were added bythe Berlin treatyin1878. 


PROVINCES, Porutarros. 
I. Cis-Leíthan p. (Austria Proper): 

1. Lower Austria ...........- ^ o ree eeo eese 1,990,708 
2. Upper А ивігіа.................. — —— . 736,519 
3. Salzburg ......... Péessesesestéeseneseasseesssaeses | LOQ, LOD 
4, Btyria..... enero FPE EA - 1,137,748 
5. Carinthia ......... —— eesessesseseeesess 337,6094 
6, Carnilola... i.e iiia —— „өзө 466,354 
Т. Goertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste... 601,981 
8. Tyrol and Vorarlberg .................«..... 885,406 
9. Bohemia................. E VAERE TREAN . 5,140,156 
10. МОГО, «oie — eccssessssesesecs 2,000,783 
11. ВПО —— ——6 
12, Galicia... eoe eoo TAT — senos 5,444,016 
13. Bukovina............. 104 e eere ene se eene oe soe 513,404 
14. Dalmatia.........ceccccccccccccsccccccocccces coo 468,781 


Total Austria Proper.....,...... 20,942,835 
II. Trans-Leithan p. (Hungary): 


15: Hungary «eere e veacss vene ovvos ——À . 11,180,048 
16. Croatia and Slavonia.............. — . 1,023,858 
17. Transylvania....... ........- ee ee rere o rero oe 2,122,458 

Total Hungary ........ — 14,234,205 


III. The military frontier (which is afl min- 
istered by the ministry of war of 
the empire)... erronee rre neruos 1,197,187 


Total Austrian Empire........ 35,943,592 


Three great mountain systema cover the empire with 
their ramifications; viz., the Alps in the S.W., the Bo 
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hhemian and Moravian mountains in the N.W., and the 
, forming a great curve, the one extremity 

ef which abuts on the Danube at Presburg in the N.W. 
and the other at Orsova in the S.E. The moet elevated 
summit is in the Tyrolese Alps, where the Oertlerspitz 
attains the height of 12,821 ft. The most mountainous 
regions are the Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper Styria, the W. 
part of Upper Carinthia, and the E. part of Transylva- 
nia. A. contains many extensive plains, remarkable 
for their uniform level, the pp. of these being the plains 
of Lower Austria, on both sides of the Danube; those 
et Hungary: and those of Slavenia. Chief rivers, the 
Danube, Dniester, Save, Drave, Theiss. In Hungary 
are the lakes of Plattensee and Neusiedel. Principal 
gulfa, those of Trieste, Quarnero, and Cattaro. The 
Boll in such an extensive territory is very varied; the 
plains of Hungary are the most fertile; next, the coun- 
tries of Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper, and 
Styria. The flora comprises the different grains and 
wild and cultivated plants common to the countries of 
Central Europe. А. is among the richest mineral coun- 
tries in Europe; there is gold in Ilungary and Transyl- 
vania, silver in Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, and 
Styria, mercury in Carinthia, tin in Bohemia, lead in 
Carinthia, copper, iron, and coal in almost all the pro- 
vinces. The empire is Also especially rich in mineral 
springs, the most celebrated of which are those of 
Carisbad, Tóplitz, and Marienbad.—Goct. A. has become 
moulded, since 1867, into a bipartite state, consisting 
of a German or “ Cisleithan " monarchy, and a Magyar, 
or '"Transleithan" kingdom, the former commonly 
known as Austria Proper, and the latter as Hungary. 
Bach of the two countries has ita own laws, parliament, 
ministers, and government; and the sole connecting 
tie between them consists — aside from the person of 
the sovereign, whose free election, under certain condi- 
tions, is claimed by the Magyars — in a body known us 
the Delegations, or parliament of 120 members, ono-half 
of whom are chosen by and represent the legislature 
of Austria Proper, and the other half that of Hungary. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Delegations are all mut- 
ters affecting the common interesta of the two coun- 
tries, notably foreign affairs, war, and finances, each of 
these having itsown executive department. According to 
the military law, the obligation for service is universal ; 
the time of service in the line is two years; in the re- 
serve, seven years; in the landwehr, two years. Tho 
army consists of 255,084 men on the peace-footing, and 
1,028,130 on the war-footing. The navy consistsof 44 
. steamers (of which 21 are ironclads), 24 sailing-vessels, 
and 9 relief-ships; total, 77 vessels, of 120,250 tons. The 
merchant-navy consists of 7,853 vessels of 362,965 tons, 
manned by 28,184 men. The importa of the monarchy, 
1881, amounted to 670,000,000 florins; the exports to 
723,000,000 florins. The public debt of the Empire 
on Jan. Ist, 1883, was 3,227 673,323 florins. 77:6 per 
cent. of tbe inhabitants belong to the Roman Catholic 
Cburch. His. The present archduchy of A. (Upper 
and Lower A.) was anciently inhabited by the Celtic 
tribe of the Norici, and was conquered by the Romans, 
15 в. с. During the decline of the Roman Empire, No- 
ricum was invaded by the Avari. Charlemagne annoxed 
the country of the Avari to his empire, and the terri- 
tory was called the Eustern Mark, or Ostreich, whence its 

nt name. Leopold L, grandson’ of Adalbert of 

berg, was made Margrave of Austria, 931. Freder- 
ick I. (Barbarossa) greatly enlarged A., and erected it 
isto a separate duchy, 1156. The extinction of the male 
branch of the ducal line In 1246 was the beginning of a 
long anarchy, which ended Nov. 25, 1276, by the resig- 
nation of Ottocar II. in favor of Rodolph of Hapsburg, 
from which is derived the power of the great house of 
Hapeburg, which has ever since ruled A. We give here 
the chronological table of the sovereigns of that house, 
referring to their different names for the subsequent 
history of A. 

DUKES OP AUSTRIA. 
1365. Albert III. and Leo- 
pold 1I. 

1386, Albert III. (alone.) 


1276. Rodolph I. 
1282. Rodolph II. and Al- 


bert I. 
1290. Albert I. (alone. 1395. Albert IV., William 
3808. Frederick I. and I., and Leopold ITI. 

pold I. 1404. Albert V., emperor of 
1326. Frederick I.(alone.) — Germany in 1438, by the 
3330. Albert 11. and Otto. title of Albert II. 
1389. Albert II. (alone.) 1439. Ladislaus Posthumus. 
1358. Rodolph II. (IV.) 1468. Frederick III., Albert 

VI., and Sigismund. 


ARGEDUKES OF AUSTRIA AND EMPERORS OF GERMANY. 
1498. Maximilian I. 1564. Maximilian II. 
1619. Charles I.“‘the Fifth." 1576. Rodolph I. (V.) 
3954. Ferdinand I. 1611. Matthias. 
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House of Haypsb'g- Lerrafne, 


1780. Joseph II. 
1790. Leopold II. 
1792. Francis I. 
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1619. Ferdinand II. 
1037. Ferdinand III. 
1657. Leopold I. 
1705. Joseph I. 

1711. Charles II. 
1740. Maria Theresa. 


EMPERORS OF AUBTRIA. 
1804, Aug. 11, Francis I. cated the imperial crewn 
resigned the title of Em- of Germany. 
peror of Germany, and 1835. Ferdinand IV. 
assumed that of Empe- 1848. Dec. 2d, Francis Jo- 
ror of Austria.—Aug. 6, seph I. 
1806, he formally abdi- 
In 1878, under the Berlin Treaty, A. occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, thus adding abt. 1,500,000 to its pop. 


Autauga, (au-taw’gah,) a co. of Alabama, b. S. and E. 
by Alabama River; areu, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Kingstou. 


Auteuil, (6-tweel’,) a small town of France, at the en- 
trance of the Bois de В , now included in Paris. 
Autobiography, (au-to-bi-dg’rah-fe.) [Gr. autos, one's 


self, and Eng. biography.) (Lit.) Memoirs of one's life, 
written by one's self. | 

достасу; (au-tók/ral-se.) (Ст. autos, and kratos, 
power.] (Pel) A form of government, as that of Rus- 
sia, in which the sovereign exercises uncontrollable 
power, uniting in himself the legislative and executive 
powers of the State. 

Auto-da-Fe, (au'to-dah-fi'.) [Po., act of faith.) ( Eccl. 
Hist.) The public infliction of the punishment of death 
with many circumstances of solemnity, upon those found 
guilty of heresy, as once practised in Spain and Portu- 
gal at the instance of the Inquisition. The last Span- 
ish A. was celebrated in 1680. 

Automobile Carriage. See I[ogsgLEss CARRIAGB. 

Autograph, (au'to-grdf.) [From Gr. autoa, self, and 
graphein, to write.] Whatever is written by a person's 
owi hand; as, an autograph signature. 

Automatic, («uc-tomát'ik.) (Gr. automatos, self-acting.] 
( Physiol.) A term applied to those muscular actions 
which are not dependent on the will or other act of the 
mind: such are the successive contractions of the hol- 
low viscera of organic life, e.g., the heart, the intes- 
tines, the ureters, urinary bladder, the uterus; the in- 
voluntary movements of respiration, &c. 

Automaton, (au-tóm'a-ton.) [Gr., —— À name 
given to every mechanical construction, which, by vir- 
tue of a latent intrinsic force obvious to the sight, can 
carry on for a certain length of time such movements 
as resemble those of an animal, But the term is gon- 
erally applied to the figure of an animal, to which mo- 
tion ів given by wheels, springs, and weights, inter- 
nally placed, and causing apparent animation. The 
practice of making these automata is much less fre- 
quent at present than formerly; ingenious mechani- 
cians now finding themselves better rewarded by direct- 
ing their talents to the self-acting machinery of modern 
manufactures. 

Autonomy, (au-tón'o-me.) [From Gr. aulos, self, and 
somos, luw.| (Pol) That form of government in which 
the citizens of a state make their own laws and manage 
their own public affairs. — (PhiL) This term was used 
by Kant to denote the sovereignty of reason over all 
other actions, ns opposed to heferonomy, in which our 
actions are directed by motives of, or desires contrary to, 
the dictates of reason. 

а асорзаліз- (au-to-pldste.) (Surg.) An operation by 
which the nose or other superficial portion of the body, 
being destroyed by accident or by disease, may be re- 
newed or replaced by a portion of skin taken from an- 
other part of the same body. 

Autopsy, (au'lóp-se.) (От. aulos, one's self, and орхїх, 
vision — to see for one’s self.) (Surg.) A methodical in- 
spection of a corpse, in order to discover the cause of 
the disease which terminated fatally. 

Autumn, (aw'tum.) [L. autumnus, from auctus — augeo, 
to — The third season of the year, which be- 
gins, in the northern hemisphere, on the day on which 
the sun enters Libera, that is, abt. the 22d of Sept., and 
continues while he is passing through the three sign 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. The ecliptie form o 
the earth's orbit prevents the four seasons from being 
equal in length; and the precession of the equinoxes 
causes them to vary a little from age to age. At pres- 
ent, the length of A. is 89 days, 16 hours, and 47 mip- 
utes. It is the time which the sun takes to pass from 
the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, 

Autun, (ó-toon',) a city of France, dep. Saone-et-Lotre, 
on the Arroux, 50 m. N.W. of Macen. The Prince of 
Talleyrand was bishop of A. at the commencement of 
the French revolution. Pop. 12,976. 

Auvergne, он an old prov. of France, now 
forming the depts, of Cantal, Puy-de-Dôme, and a por- 
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tion of the Haute-Loire. — The Mountains of А. are a| Ате наев. (Law.) А pe embracing a positive state 


branch of the Cevennes, extending chiefly into the above 
departments, and separating the basins of the Allier, 
Cher, and Creuse, from tho-e of the Lot and Dordonne. 
'These mountains form extensive and very confused 
ups, which throw out considerable offshoots to the 
„апа 8., and contain the culminating points of the 
interior of France; viz., the Mont d'Or 6,188 ft., Cantal 
6,093 ft., and Puy-de-Dôme 4,806 ft. They contain a 
great number of extinct volcanoes. 

Auxerre, (ézair’,) [anc. An&ssiodorum,] a city of 
France, C. dept. Yonne, on the Yonne, 93 m. 8.W. of 
Paris. Pop. 16,154. - 

Auxiliary Verbs, (aug'zi-yah-re.)) [From L. auzi- 


ment of facts, in con 
ential or argumentative. 

Averno, (a-vair'no,) (LAKE ОР.) (L. Avernus, without a 
bird.) A famous lake of Italy, 10 m. W. of Naples, near 
the Bay of Ваіт. It occupies the crater of an extinct 
volcano, about half a mile in diameter, is very deep, and 
has no outlet. It was anciently surrounded by dense 
forests, and so unhealthy, that it was believed no bird 
could fly over it without being destroyed (whence íts 
name). Its banks are now occupied by gardens and 
vineyards. The ancients made it the entrance of hell, 
by which Ulysses and Æneas descended into the lower 
regions. 


tinction to one merely infe 


Кит, aid.) (Gram.) Verbs which assist in the forma- | Averroen, (ah-eér/ro-ez.) [The corrupted form of the 


tion or conjunction of others; as, in English, the verbe 
to hare and to be. 

Ava, (ah'vaA,) a fortified city of Further India, formerly 
C. of the Burmese dominions, on the Irrawaddy, 350 m. 
N. of Rangoon; Lat. 219 51' N., Lon. 95° 68’ 10" E. Pop. 
80,000. 

Avalanche, (ar-a-Linsh’.) [Fr.) Masses of snow which 
collect upon the heights of mountains, and rapidly 
sliding down their sides acquire enormous bulk һу 
fresh accumulation; when they ultimately reach the 
valleys below, they often cause great destruction. 

Avast, (a-vast’.) [А.8.] (.Naut.) On shipboard, а word 
used in giving an order to cease the performance of any 
duty or operation; as, avast heaving; i.e. stop drawing 
in the anchor to the capstan. 

Avatar, (a-cd'tar.) (Sansk., descending.] (Hind. Myt.) 
The incarnation or descent of the deity Vishnu, of 
which nine are believed to be past, and the tenth is yet 
to come. 

Avatcha, (ah-vdt'chdh,) & fine bay and harbor of Kamt- 
schatka, near which, Lat. 539 15’ N., Lon. 158° 50’ E., is 
a volcanic mountain of same name, 9,055 ft. high, 
which, in 1827, was in violent eruption, and discharged, 
with lava and stones, a vust quantity of water. 

Avellino, (ah-vail-lé’no,) a fortified city of 8. Italy, C. 
T ре Principato-Ulteriore, 23 m. Е. of Naples. Pop. 

0,500. 

Ave Maria, (á've Ma-ri’a.) [L., Hail, Mary!] (Ecel) 
The Latin form of the angel Gabriel's salutation to the 
Virgin Mary. See ANGELUS. 

Avena, (ah-vé’nah.) (Bot. and Agric.) The Oat, a gen. 
of corn-bearing plants, О. Gramtnacee. The common 
Oat (A. sativa) ia a tall angual, characterized by a loose, 
compound, equal panicle, and two-flowered spikelets. It 
is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses, growing luxuri- 
antly in cold northern climates, and in mountainous 
districts, where neither wheat nor barley can be advan- 
a cultivated. Several varieties are cultivated. 
When the seed or grain only is meant, the word is com- 
monly used in the plural, oats.— Oatmeal forms a consid- 
erable article of food for man in some countries; and vats 
are everywhere excellent food for horses and cattle. The 
produce of oats varies greatly: not more than 20 bushels 
an acre are obtained from inferior ground, while 60, 
and even 80, have been produced from good ground. In 
1870, the crop of oats in the U. States was 298,284,000 
bushels, product of 9,101,440 acres; average value 
$0.6314 per bushel. 

Aventurin Quartz, (a-vinl’ii-rin kwórts.) | ( Mín.) 
See QUARTZ. 

Avenue, (ат'еп-уй.) [Fr., from L. advento, I come to.] 
(Landscape Gardening.) A walk lined on either side 
with trees leading to a house, garden-gate, &c., and 
generally ending at some distant object, as a house, &c. 
—( Fort.) An approach to a fort or bastion. —( Arch.) 
An arcaded approach to a palace or mansion, 

Average, (dv'er-dj.) [L.Lat. qug] (Com. and Mar. 
Law.) Damage or loss suffered by goods during trans- 
portation, and the pecuniary equivalent for the same 
contributed by those concerned in proportion to their 
respective interests, A. is divided into General A., Par- 
ticular A., and Petty A. The first denotes the quota or 
proportion which each proprietor in the shipor cargo is 
adjudged, upon an approximate estimate, to contribute 
in order to make good any damage, loss, or extraneous 
expense (arising from sea-risk) which has been incurred 
by any one for the general good.— articular A., is the 
specific amount of loss or damage arising from perils 
of the sea, accruing to any individual interest or inter- 
esta, and indemnifiable by the underwriters on such 

ticular risk or risks only. — Petty А. Same as 
IMAGE, q.v. 

Average Bond. (Com. and Mar. Law.) A notarial in- 
strument drawn up to receive the signatures of parties 
interested in a case of General Average, by which they 
agree to refer such case to an Average Adjuster, who 
shall, in a general statement, particularize what each 
interest shail respectively pay or recoive. 


name of Ibn Roshd.] A celebrated Arabian philosopher 
and physician, в. at Cordova in Spain; D. at Morocco,1198. 
Aversa, (ah-vair/sah,) a city of 8. Italy, p. Terra di La- 
voro, 10 m. 8. of Capua.  7»p. 16,827. 
Averuneator, (ar-r-un'ka-ler.) [From Lat. ab, and 
eruncare, to uproot.] (Hort.) А pruning instrument 
worked by a level, cord, and pulley, and serving to prune 
such branches of a tree as are beyond one's reach from 
the ground. 
Averysborough. (d'rer-It-bur'ro.) (Am. Hist.) A vil- 
| lage of N. Carolina, Cumberland co., on Cape Fear river, 
40 m. 8. of Raleigh; near which, March 16, 1865, waa 
fought between the Union troops under Gen. Slocum, 
and the Confederates under Gen. Hardee, a battle which 
resulted in the retreat of the Confederates. The loss om 
each side was abt. 500 men. 
Aven, (d'vez.) (Pl. of L. avias, a bird.] See BrRDs. 
Aveyron, (a-vat-rong’,) a mountainous dep. of France, 
bet. Lat. 430 41' 30” and 44° 56’ 25" N., Lon. 19 50’ 15” 
and 3° 26' E.; area, 3,429 sq. m.; chief towns, Rhodes 
(the C.), Milhan, Espalion, Villefranche. and 8t. Affrique. 
Pop. 400,070. 
Aviary, (d’ve-a-re.) [From L. aris, а bird.] An enclosed 
place for the feeding and breeding of birds. 
Avicenna, (ac-i-se&'nah.) [The L. form of IsN Sma.] 
The moet celebrated of Arabian physicians, B. in Bok- 
hara, 980, wrote a great number of treatises on philoso- 
phy and medicine, the most important of which was 
1i8 famous commentary on the ‘Metaphysics’ of Aris- 
totle, and his famous Canon, the sovereign authority in 
medical science for centuries. D. 1037. 
Avicalidee, (a-ik-G'le-de.) (Zotl.) The Pearl-oyster 
fam., embracing acephalous mollusks which have the 
valves unequal and very oblique. They inhabit tropical 


the oriental pearls so highly prized. See MoTHER-0F- 
PEARL, and PEARL. 

Avigliano, (a-reel-ye-a'no,) a town of 8. Italy, 11 m. 
N.N.W. of Potenza. Pop. 16,770. 

Avignon, (a-reen-yong’,) an old city of S. France, C. of 
dep. Vaucluse, on the Rhone, 365 m. S.S.E. of Paris. It 
was the residence of the popes from 1329 to 1377, and 
remained under the jurisdiction of the Holy See till 
1791, when it was reunited to France. Pop. 36,407. 

Avoirdupois, (dv-wahr-du-pwaw’.) [From Fr. avoir 
du poids, to have weight.) The common English system 
of weights, by which goods in general, excepting the 
precious stones and medicines, are weighed in this 
country. A pound A. contains 7,000 grains. The pound is 
subdivided into 16 ounces,and the ounce into 16 drachmas. 
The higher denominations are the quarter-hundred, the 
hundredweight, and the ton; 28 pounds making a 
ter, 112 pounds a hkundredweigh!, and 20 hundredwalahts 
a ton. The pound А. is greater than the pound troy; 
the latter containing only 5,760 ips. Bue the troy 
ounce, which contains the twelfth part of 5,760, or 480 
grains, is greater than the ounce A., which contains the 
sixteenth part of 7,000, or 43714 grains. 

A von, (dv’on,) a river of England, which rises in North- 
amptonshire, and flows into the der rn at Tewkesbury, 
after a course of 100 m. On ita Jan. i8 Stratford-on- 
Avon, the birthplace of ShaLsp-sre, who has hence 
been styled the Swan of Avon.— . A viiage of New Fork, 
Livingston co., on the Genevee ziver 18 m. from Ro. 
chester, near which are cele'ratod mineral springs. 
Pop. 900. 

Av'oset. (Zotl.) See RECURVIROSTRIDAS. 

| Avoyelles, (av-ot-él7,) а pariscn of Louisiana, at the 

mouth of Red river; area #90 sq. m.; C. Marksville. 
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Avranches, (avraneh“.) an old town of France, dep. 
Manche, 32 m. 8.8.W. of St. Lô, and 3 m. from the seg. 
Pop. 9.397. 

Award, (a-waurd’.) (Law.) The decision arrived at by 
an arbitrator, or the judgment of one who is not legally 
appointed, but is chosen by the parties themselves to 
act as umpire for the termination of their differences. 

Awe, (Locg,) (dw,) a lake of Scotland, in Argyleshire, 
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18 m. N.W. of Inverary. It is 23 m. long by 3 broad. 
At its N.W. extremity rises Ben Cruachan mountain, 
3,670 feet high. 

A-weather, (-weth’r.) [A.S.] (Naut.) A ship's helm is 
said to be a-weather when it is put round to the weather 
side of the vessel ; — op to a-lee. 

A-weigh, (d-wd’.) (Naut.) Same as Атр, бж 

ped, (au'shapt.) (Воі) Narrow and tapering 
to a point, as the leaf of the juniper. 

Awn, (aun.) [D. awne.] (Bot.) The beard, or that slender 
sharp process which issues from the glume or chaff in 
certain cereal plants and grasses, as in the Barley. 

Axe, (dks.) (А.З. eaz.) :A tool used by carpenters, con- 
sisting of a cutting edge of steel, followed by a wrought- 
iron Shaft, into which the handle is fixed parallel to 


the edge. 

Axil, (dks'il.) iE arilla.] (Anat.) The cavity under the 
upper part of the arm; the arm-pit.—(Bot.) The apex 
of the angle formed by a leaf under a branch, or by a 
branch with the stem. 

Axinite, (4ks'in-it.) (Gr. aríne, an axe.] (Min) An 
anhydrous silicate of aiumina, lime, &c., with boracic 
acid ; — so called from the resemblance of its crystals 
to an axe. 

Axiom, (dk’sé-um.) —— Gr. ахіо-5, I demand.] 
(Philos) Any proposition so plain and self-evident as 
not to demand further demonstration; because it is 
itself better known than —— that can be brought 
to prove it. By axioms, called also maxims, are ben em 
stood all common notions of the mind, whose evidence 
is so clear and forcible that a man cannot deny them 
without renouncing common sense and natural reason. 

Axis, (dks'sis,) pl. Axes. [L.,an axle.] (Geom.) A right 
line sup to be drawn from the vertex to the mid- 
dle of the base of a figure: — 0 called because the fig- 
ure, by revolving round this line, is conceived to gen- 
erate a solid. The A. of a circle, is the same as the 
diameter. —( Mech.) A certain line which permita the 
motion of a body around it.—(Anat.) The second ver- 
tebra of the neck. —(Opt.) That ray, among a series 
of rays, which pierces the centre of a lens. — ( Astron.) 
An imaginary right line supposed to pass through the 
earth and —— bodies, and about which they per- 
form their respective daily rotations. The A. of the 
earth is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of nearly 
66149, — Aris in Peritrochio, or Wheel and Axle. ( Mech.) 
One of the five simple mechanical powers, consisting 
of a wheel ( Peritrochius), fixed on an axis. The power 
is applied at the circumference of the wheel, and the 
weight is raised by a rope that is wound upon the 
axis when the wheel revolves. — A. of Oscillation, a line 
on a plane with the horizon, passing through the cen- 
tre of vibration of a pendulum, and perpendicular to its 
plane of oscillation. 

Axminster, (dks'min-ster,) а small town of England, 
in Devonshire, 147 m. from London, noted for the beau- 
tiful ts which are made there, and which are 
woven all in one piece. Pop. 5,000. 

Axolotl, (dis-ól-o-.) (Zoöl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Ay, or Al, (di,) a small town of France, dep. Marne, 15 
m. 8. of Rheims, famous for its wines, the best vins 
mousseuz of Champagne. Pop. 3,000. 

Ayacucho, (a-ya-koo'cho,) a р. of S. Peru, bet. Lat. 12° 
and 16° 8. Lon. 72° and 7 .— Also a town in that 
р. near which, Dec. 9, 1824, the allied Colombians and 

eruvians utterly defeated’ the Spanish forces, and so 
put an end to Spanish rule on the American continent. 

Aye-Aye, (di-di.) d The Cheiromys Madag 

іл, a curious anima 

(Fig. 59), placed by some 
among the Rodenta, while 
others regard it as belong- 
ing to the Quadrumana, to 
which it seems related in 
the structure of its head, 
andintheopposablethumb 
of the hind feet. The teeth 
in general position are es- 
sentially those of a rodent, 
but the lower incisors are 
much compressed, and ex- 
tend from before back- 
wards. This monkey-like 
animal inhabits M as- 
cat, is of the size of a 
hare, ofa brown color, and 
burrows in the ground. 

Aylmer, (2/тиг,) a lake 
of British N. Ameri 
about 80 miles N. of the N.E. end of Great Slave Lako. 
Length 50 m.; breadth 30 m. 

Ayr, (а) a borough and seaport of Scotland, C. of a co. 
of — name, on the river Ayr, 30 m. S.8.W. of Glas- 
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Fig. 59. — AYE-AYE. 
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gow. About 2 m. from the town, near Alloway Kirk, 
is still seen the cottage in which the poet Burns was 
born. . 22,500. 

Aytoun, WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE, (G'toon,) a Scottish 
poet, B. 1813. His most popular work is the Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, first published in 1848, and which has 
since passed through 17 editions. D. 1865. 

Ayuntamiento, (a-yiin-ta-me-én'to.) [From Sp. jun- 
tar, to join.] In Spain, and Spanish-speaking eountriea, 
the municipal or corporate body of a city, or town. 

Azalea, (a-zà'le-ah.) (Во) A gen. of shrubs, О. Erica- 
сег, allied to Rhododen- 
dron, are distinguished 
among other plants by 
having 5 instead of 10 sta- 
mens, and belong to N. 
America and China (Fig. 
60). Though generally cul- 
tivated on account of the AX: 
remarkable beauty and * 
fragrance of their flow- 
ers, they have deleterious 
properties, one of them, 
A. ica, being charged 

with the destruction of 
the army of Xenophon, 
whose soldiers had eaten 
freely of honey derived 
principally from the flow- ° 
ers of this plant. 

Azariah, (dz-a-ri’ah.) A 
king of Judah, son and successor of Amaziah. 

Azeglio, (ah-zül'yo)) Massimo TAPPARELLI, Marquis d’, 
an eminent Italian statesman and literateur, B. at Tu- 
rin, 1801. One of the purest Italian patriots, and most 
ardent advocates of national unity, A. pro ted his 
views. at first through the medium of fiction, and his 
two novels, Ettore Fieramosca (1833), and Niccolo de Гарі 
(1841), were received by his countrymen with great en- 
thusiasm. After the revolution of 1848, D'A. was the 
supporter of all liberal measures, and was named Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers in May, 1849, filling 
this high office till 1852, when he was succeeded by 





Fig. 60. — AZALEA INDICA. 


Count Cavour. D. 1866. 
Azerbijan, (dz-er-bi/jahn,) the most northerly p. of 
Persia, b. on Russia. 


Azimuth, (izimuth. [From Ar. aassaml, a жау.) 
(Astron.) An intercepted are of the horizon between 
the true meridian and the vertical circle intersecting 
the centre of a celestial object.— Magnetical A., that 
horizontal arc which is contained between the solar 
azimuth circle and the magnetic meridian. 4. circles. 
or vertical circles, are imaginary great circles ing 
through the zenith and nadir, 2nd cutting the horizon 
rectangularly. The altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
are measured on these circles.— A. Compass, an instru- 
ment for detecting in a more accurate manner than by 
the ordinary sea-compass, the magnetic amplitude of 
the sun or stars. 

Azof, (ah-zov,) Azorr, or AZOV, (Ska ОР.) (Anc. Palu 
Meotis.| An immense lagoon of 8. Europe, between 
Lat. 45? 20’ and 48° 17' N., and Lon. 35? and 39° E., 
nearly enclosed by the Russian dominions N.E. of the 
Black Sea, with which it communicates by the Strait 
of Yenikale. Length S.W. to N.E. about 235 m.; great- 
est breadth 110 m. "The Don enters it at its N. extrem- 
ity ; and on its shores are the towns of Taganrog, Ma- 
rienpol, Yenikale, and Azov. The greatest depth is 715 
fathoms on the N. side, and in some places there is only 
4 or 5 ft. water. It appears to be gradually filling up, 
and its muddy shores are very unhealthy. 

Azores, (azórz,) or WESTERN ISLANDS. [Po. Açores.) A 
group of 9 islands in the N. Atlantic Ocean — 8t. Mary, 
8t. Michael, Terceira, Graciosa, St. George, Pico, Fayal, 
Flores, and Corvo, — between Lat. 369 57' and 39° 45' N., 
and Lon. 24° 55’ and 31° 15’ W., belonging to Portugal. 
They are of volcanic origin, with steep and rugged 
coasts, and abounding with deep ravines and lofty 
mountains, the highest of which is the cone of Pico, 
7,613 feet above sea. Climate temperate and healthy; 
soil extremely fertile. The A. were first colonized by 
the Portuguese in the 15th cent., and form now a colo- 
nial govt., of which the C. is Angra in Terceira. Pop. 
343,571. 


H- | Azote, (a-zot.) [Gr. a, and zoë, life.] (Chem.) Тһе for- 


mer name for NITROGEN, pt 

Azot'ic Acid. (Chem.) See Nitric ACID. 

Aztecs, (dz'tek,) the name of the most interesting of the 
indigenous nations or tribes of America, and the most 
powerful of those who occupied the plateau of Anahuac, 
or Mexico, at the time of the conquest in the 16th cen- 
tury. Their history has been traced to the 12th cent. 
They founded Tenochtitlan (now Mexico) in 1325; and 
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were subjugated by Cortez in 1519. They were highly 
civilized, and had made great progress in the arts, as 
evinced by representations of their paintings, and their 
architectural and sculptural monuments. All that we 
know of the political, social, and religious practices, 
customs, and organization of the A., whose subversion 
forms the most dramatic incident in the history of this 
continent, is found in the two fullowing works: Hum- 
boldt's Histoire politique du Royaume de la Nouvelle Es- 
pogne; and Lord Kingsborough's On the Antiquities of 
Merico (London, 1834). 

Aseare, (à'shwr.) [Tt aszwrro.] The blue color of the sky. 
— (Painting.) A. formerly signified lapu-lasuH, and the 
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blue color prepared from it. At present the latter is 
called ultramarine ; and the blue glase made from the 
earth of cobalt and other vitrifiable matters, which, 
when in masses, is called smal, is, in the state of fine 
powder, known by the name of azure.. Her.) The blue 
color in the blazonry of any person beneath the rank 
of baron. In a nobleman's escutcheon it is termed 
sapphire ; in that of a sovereign prince, Jupiter. In en- 
graving it is represented by lines of strokes drawn hori- 
A E ) [From Ө M 
E 0-36 na. In Gr. a, not, and sumé, lea ven. 
( ol. Hat.) The feast of unleavened bread among the 
Jews. 


B. 


the second letter and first consonant in al] European 
; and most other alphabeta, is formed by a quick emis- 
sion of the breath, and a sudden opening of the lips; 
it is therefore called а labial, and its pronunciation dif- 
fers but slightly from p and vt. As an abbreviation, it is 
used for Bachelor, a& B. A. Bachelor of Arts, B.D. Bache- 
lor of Divinity; for Bath, as C. B. Companion of the 
Bath; for bene, as N. B. nota bene (mark well) &c. Ака 
numeral among the Romans, B stood for 300, and, with 
a dash over it, for 3000. B, in the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar, is one of the dominical letters. JB, in chemistry, 
is the symbol of the metal Boron.—/| Mus.) B is the rev- 
enth note in the gamut, corresponding to the French si. 
The Germans, by B standing alone, understand B flat; 
thoy call B natural H. 

Baal, (bd'al.) (Heb., lord or commander.] A Phcenician 
and Syrian god, worshipped chiefly at Tyre; sup 
to be the same as the Bel or Belus of the Greeks. The 
system of Baal-worship was an adoration of a supreme 
being under the mere attribute of power. Among other 
sacrifices human victims were sometimes offered up on 
his altars. 

Baalbec, or Balbec, (bdi'bek.) [The Heliopolis of 
the Greeks, and supposed to be the Baal-Ath built by 
Solomon.) A ruined town of Syria, whose extensive 
and magniflcent ruins attest its ancient importance and 
wealth. It is situate on the lowest declivity of Anti- 
Libanus, 43 m. N.W. of Damascus; Lat. 349 1' 30" N., 
Lon. 369 11' E. The date of ite origin is lost in remote 
antiquity, and little is known of its history. It was 
sacked by the Moslems, д.р. 748, and finally pillaged by 
Timour Beg in 1400. Pop. 2,000. 

Baasha, (b»i'ah-sha^,) a son of Ahijah and commander 
of the armies of Nadab, king of Israel; he slew his mas- 
ter, and usurped the throne, 953. D. 926 B.c. 

Baba-dagh, (ba'bdA-ddh,) a town of Turkey in Europe, 
93 m. N.E. of Silistria. Pop. 10,000. 

Babel, (ba'bl.) (Heb. confusion.] (Seríipt.) A lofty 
tower, which the posterity of Noah began to build in a 
plain in the land of Shinar, the attempt being followed 

' by their dispersion and the confusion of tongues (Gen. 
xi) The general opinion is, that the site of B. waa af- 
terwards occupied by the city of Babylon, and it is sup- 
posed by many that the tower itself, being later finished, 
was consecrated to Belus, and is the sume as the temple 
of that god described by Herodotus, which is found in 
the dilapidated remains of Birs- Nimroud, situated abt. 
6 m. 8.W. of Hillah. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, (bdb-ail-mdn'deb.) (Ar., ‘gate of 
tears,’ so called from the danger of its navigation.) A 
strait uniting the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean: Its 
width at the narrowest point is abt. 20 m., and it is 
there divided into two channels by the island of Perim, 
which, in a military point of view, commands it. This 
island was seized in 1857, and is still held, by the English. 

Ba'ber, 24нів-Ерріх-Монлммер, founder of the Mogul 
empire in Hindostan, and a descendant of Tamerlane, 
was B. in 1483. The greater part of his life was spent 
in war. He took Cabul in 1504, Candahar in 1506, and, 
in 1625, finally defeated the Sultan of the Afghans, and 
became substantially master of India. Not less able as 
а sovereign than as a soldier, he made many improve- 
ments, social and political, in his empire. D. 1530. 

Babingtonite, (hbdi'ing-On-it.) (Min.) A silicate of 
iron and lime, occurring in dark greenish-black crystals, 

Babism, (bdt/izm.) The name given to a new religion 
promulgated in Persia, in 1843, by a so-called prophet 
who styled himself the Bub. Its doctrines approach 
nigher Christianity in their spirit than those of any 
other faith current in the Eaat. 

Baboon, (bah-boon'.) [Fr. babouin.] (2001.) The Mon- 
keys, or quadrumana, fam. Simiade, which have project- 
ing ridges above the eyes, long and truncate muzzles, 
cheek-pouches, jechiatic callositiee, and generally ebort 


tails. They inhabit Africa, and compose the gen. Oyue- 
cephalus and Papio. The * 


drill ( P. mormon) is the 
largest species. 


Baby lon, (bdb/elon,) the earliest post-diluvial city, and 
the oldest in the world of which there are any traces 
remaining, in an extensive plain on the Euphrates, 
60 m. 8. of Bagdad. The modern town Hillah occupies 
a portion of its site; Lat. 329 28’ 30” N., Lon 44° 9’ 45" 
E. According to Herodotus, the walla of B. were 60 
m. in círcumference, 87 ft. thick, and 350 ft. high, built 
of brick, and containing 25 gates of solid brasa, and 250 
towers. ltssuspended gardens were one of the wonders 
of the world. Its most remarkable ruins are the Aasr 
or palace, and the Birs Nímroud (нее BABEL), Founded 
by Nimrod, B. became, under Belus, the C. of the As- 
syrian empire. In the time of Herodotus it was still 
the moet important city in the world. It declined 
afterwards till the time of Alexander the Great, who 
chose it for the C. of his empire in Asia. He would 
have made it more magnificent than it had been, but 
his untimely death and the founding of Seleucia pre- 
cipitated ita decay. The Jews were in captivity at B. 
from 604 to 536 в. с. Fee BABYLONIA. 

Babylo'nin. (His) An anc. empire of Middle Asia, 
was b. N. by Mesopotamia, E. by the Tigris, 8. by the 
Persian Gulf, and W. by the Arabian desert, nearly 
corresponding with the actual p. of Bagdad. The 
country, now a desolate waste, was, in ancient times, 
famous for its fertility. According to Scripture, the 
empire of B. was founded by Nimrod, B. c. 2640. Abt. 
1993, Belus, who reigned in Nineveh, made Babylon the 
C. of his empire, called the First Empire of Assyria. He 
had for successors, Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, and a num- 
ber of other unknown kings, till Sardanapalus, who per 
ished in 759. A. was then almost separated from Nine- 
veh, and had a series of kings, the most celebrated of 
whom is Nabonassar. In 650, B. was again submitted 
to Nineveh; bnt in 626 Nineveh was, in its turn, sub- 
mitted to it, and Assyria became a province of B. till 
its subjugation by Cyrus. B. was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, 331 B. c. ; by the Arabs, 632 A. D. ; and 
finally by the Turks, who still possess it. 

Baby roussa, (büb-e-root'sih.) (Zoól.) A quadruped 
of the gen. Sus, inhabiting the forests of the Indian 
Archipelago, and characterized by having longer legs 
and tusks than any other species of hog. 

Bae. [Fr.] A broad, flat-bottomed ferry-boat. 

Васса. (bik'kdh.) [L.] (Bot.) A berry ; usually a succu- 
lent fruit containing several seeds. In its more exact 
application it isa succulent fruit filled with pulp, im 
which the seeds lie loosely, as in the gooseberry. 

Baccara, (bik'ü'rd.) [Fr.) A game of cards, some- 
what resembling lansquenet. 

Baechanalin, (bik-kah-ná'H-ah.) [L., from — 
Among the ancients, festivals held in honor of the 
Bacchus. They were suppressed by order of the Roman 
senate, B. с. 186. 

Bacchantes, (bak-kán'teez.) [L.] (Myt.) Prieatesses of 
the worship of Bacchus: — also termed Manads and 
Thyades. They are represented at the celebration of 
their orgies as almost naked, with garlands of ivy, a 
thyrsus, and dishevelled hair. 

Baccharis, (bik-kah-ris.) (Bot.) The gen. of planta, 
Asteracee, containing the Groundsel-tree (B. ime- 
folia) & large rambling shrub found on the sea-coast 
from Maryland to Florida. 

Bacchus, (báik'küs.) (Му) The god of wine, and the 
same as the Greek Dionysus, was a son of Jupiter and 
Semele, or, according to other accounts, of Ammon, king 
of Libya, and of Amalthea. He is usually represen 
as an effeminate young man crowned with vine- and ivy- 
leaves, with а thyrsus in his hand. 

Bach, Joann Sepastian, (bdk,) an eminent German 
musical coinpoeer, в. 1686, became court organist st 
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1, COMMON ORANGE. COFFEE TEEE. 
2, A flower, calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil, 


3, An ovary cut through transversely. 
4, A calyx and pistil. 


BOTA NY. 





GUTTA-PERCHA TREE. 








ERRY. 


COMMON BARB 


THE VANILLA. 


AZALEA INDICA. 





HAWTHORN, OR MAY TREE . 


CANNA GIGANTEA. 


BOTANY. 





1, BALANINUS NUCUM. BITTER VETCH. 
2, The tips of the rostrum, magnified, showing the jaws, a a. 
8, Branch of nut-tree, showing the nut bored. 





AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS. 
1, Torus with a stamen and pistils, and а 
petal detached. 2, Follicle. 
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AMERICAN HOLLY. 
1, 2, 3, leaves, flower, and fruit; natural size. 
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Weimar, and finally director of music at the school of 

S. Thomas, Leipzig. Б. was almost unrivalled as an 

— His works are thoroughly original, profoundly 
ntiflc, and most difficult of execution. D.1750. . 

Bache, ALEXANDER DALLAS, (bdch,) an eminent Ameri- 
can hydrographer, в. in Philadelphia, 1806, was a t- 
grandson of Benj. Franklin. In 1843, he was made su- 
perintendent of the U. 8. Coast Survey, the valuable 
results accruing from which are to be mainly attributed 
to B.'s indefatigable energy and consummate talents. 
He was nominated president of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1863. D. 1867. 

Bachelor, (bdch'e-lór.) (O.Fr. bachelier, a young man.) 
An unmarried man. — In the English universities, one 
who has attained the first or lowest degree in the liberal 
arts or sciences, or the first degree in the special study 
he bas followed. In the U. States, B. of Artsisa degree 
commonly conferred on students who have completed 
the course of study established in the several colleges 
of this country. 

Bacillus, (plur. bd-cU'Ti.) Germs of microscopic organ- 
isms, some of which are believed to cause certain dis- 
eases, others are active in fermentation and putrefaction. 

Black, (6dk.) (Naut.) On shipboard, to back the anchor 
is to carry out a small anchor ahead of the larger one 
for the latter's support.— To back the sails, to place the 
sails in such a position as to give the vessel stern-way, 
the tide being in her favor. — To back astern, to givé re- 
verse action to the oars, so as to impel a boat forward 
sternwise. — To back and fill, the operation of giving 
headway to a ship in narrow channels, &c., by advanc- 
ing from the one shore, and moving backwards from 
the other. 

Back’-bond. (Law. А bond given to indemnify a 
surety. 

Backgammon, (bdk-gdm'men.) (From W. bach, lit- 
Че, and ammon, a battle.) ( Games.) An ingenious game 
of chance, played by two persons with the help of dice, 
and of 15 black and 15 white pieces called men, on & 
board or table divided into parts on which are 24 black 
and white spaces called potins. 

Background, (bik'grownd.) (Paint) The space be- 
hind the prominent features or figures in a picture; — 
eorrelative to foreground. 

Back huisen, (or Влкноствем,) RUDOLPH, (bdk-Ai'zn,) 
ап eminent Dutch painter of marine subjects, В. at 
Emden, 1631; p. 1709. 

Backing. (bek'ing.) (Man.) The act of breaking-in 
а you orse to the saddle. 

Beek'-lash. (Mech.) The reactionary movement, or 
irregular velocity, caused by a lack of uniform motive 
power upon each other of a pair of wheels. 

Back-pressure, (-présh'yur.) ( Mach.) The resistance 
of the atmosphere or wasted steam to the piston of a 
steam-engine. 

Back’-rest. ( Meck.) А guide attached to the slide-reat 
of a lathe, serving to hold the work in a firm position 
for пиш 

Baek’sight, (-si,) in land-surveying, the first readin 
of the levelling staff, taken from any position, and dif- 
fering from foresight, or any other reading. 

Baek’stays. (Naut.) On shipboard, the ropes or stays 
extending from the topmast-heads to both sides of the 
deck, to assist the shrouds {n supporting the masts, 
when strained by a press of sail, and to prevent them 
giving way and falling overboard. 

Back’stop, Bech stopper. (Games.) In cricket, 
the player who stands behind the wicket-keeper, to 
catch the bal] when bowled over the wicket. 

Bacon, Francis, (bd'kn,) Lord Verulam, and Viscount 
Bt. Alban's, one of the greatest of modern philosophers, 
was B. in London, in 1561, Entering parliament in 1593, 
he was knighted in 1603, and in 1613 became attorney- 
general and privy-councillor. The office of Lord Keeper 
was given him in 1617, and he was soon afterwards made 
Lord Chancellor. But from this time dates the begin- 
ning of his miserable fall. Complaints were made of 
his venality as & judge, which on inquiry by & parlia- 
mentary committee were verified; B. then made full 
confession, was deprived of his offices, fined, and im- 
prisoned during the royal pleasure. He was ultimately 

doned, but continued to live in retirement, devoting 
imeelf to his favorite studies. The great aim of this 
extraordinary man was to reform the methods of phi- 
loeophy ; he recalls men from blindly following author- 
to the observation and examination of nature. His 
were published in 1597, but his greatest works 
ere the Novum Organum (1603), and the De Augmentis 
Seientiarum (1620). D. 1626. 

Bacon, Roozn, a celebrated English philosopher, B. abt. 
1214, early acquired an European reputation for his 
scientific acquirements. He is said to have suggested 
the reformation of the calendar; knew the composition 
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of gunpowder, and gives an account of spectacles. His 
principal work is the Opus Majus, which, for its wide 
views of the reform of philosophy, and the mass of solid 
knowledge it contains, may be considered, says Dr. 
Whewell, “the Encyclopedia and the Novum О um 
of the 13th century.” Bupposed to have D. in 1292. 


Bacteria, (bdc-ter'i-a.) Minute organisms classed as 


fungi, and needing high powers of the microscope for 
their perception They exist in great variety and 
extraordinary numbers, and play an important part in 
the economy of nature, being the source of putrefac- 
tion, fermentation, and other organic changes, while 
most of the infectuous diseases which attack man and 
other animals are due to the action of certain species 
of bacteria. Fortunately the disease producing species 
are few in number. 


Bacteriology, (idc-ter-t-ol’6-gé.) The study of the 


bacteria, their reproduction, increase, and effect on 
organic structure. For this purpose they are cultivated 
in nutrient material, used for experiments in inocu- 
lation, etc. These studies have been of great value in 
respect to the causes of infectuous diseases. 


Badajos, or Badajoz, (bad'a-hóz,) a strongly forti- 


fied frontier city of Spain, C. of prov. of same name 
(formed of part of Estremadura) on the Guadiana, at the 
mouth of the Rivallas, 132 m. E. of Lisbon, and 5 from the 
frontier of Portugal. B. was taken by the French, under 
Soult, on Mar. 10, 1811, and by the English under Wel- 
lington, April 6, 1812. Pop. 25,129. 


Baden, (büd'n,) а town and watering-place of Austria, 


on the Swechat, 15 m. 8.8.W. of Vienna. This is a 
handsome, picturesquely situated town, and is fre- 
quented annually by thousands of visitors. Its springs 
(ane. Therma Cetite) are sulphureous, and vary in tem- 
perature from 92° to 97° Fahr. Here is an imperial 
castle. Pop. 4,700. 


Bad'en, (commonly called BADEN-Bapgn,) (anc. Civitas 


Aurelia aquensis,) & town and celebrated watering- and 
gambling-place of the grand-duchy of Baden, ina valley 
of the Schwarzwald, on the Оов, 18 m. 8.8.W. of Carle- 
ruhe. В. ів situated 6 m. from the Rhine, being the 
most beautifully located of all the German spas, and in 
summer is frequented by visitors from all parts of 
Europe. There are 13 springs, of a saline nature, vary- 
ing in temperature from 117? to 154? Fabr., containing 
also iron and free carbonic acid. Pop. 8,507. 


Bad'en, (GRAxp-DucHy or.) ([Ger. Grossherzogthum 


Baden.) A state of B. Germany, C. Carlsruhe, situated 
bet. Lat. 47° 32’ and 49° 52' N., and Lon. 7° 27’ and 90 
60’ E. It is bounded N. by Bavaria and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt; E. by Bavaria, Würtemberg, and the principali 
ties of Hohenzollern; 8. by Switzerland, and W. by 
France and Rhenish Bavaria. The grand-duchy is 
divided into the 4 provs. of Constance, Freiburg, Caris- 
ruhe, and Mannheim. Area, 5,912 sq. m. Surface, 
mountainous, covered for 4-5ths of its extent by the 
1nass of the Schwarswald (Black Forest) with the out- 
liers which extend from it; the Alp, the Heiligen- 
berg, and the Rauden, are on the E., and on the 8. the 
Schwarzwald and Odenwald, which bound the E. valley 
of the Rhine, from which they rise abruptly, and form 
a chain of plateaux gradually descending toward the N., 
and varying from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. in elevation. The 
culminating points are the Feldberg, 4,675 ft., and the 
Kandel, 4.160 ft. above sea-level. The whole W. part of 
the territory is a continuous plain, formed by the valley 
of the Rhine, and extending between it and the moun- 
tains from Basle to Mannheim. — Prin. Rivers. The 


. Rhine, which forms the 8. and W. boundary of the 


state; the Murg, Kinzig, and Wissen-Mayn; Neckar, 
and Danube, which last rises in the — The 
Lake of Constance forms part of the 8.E. frontier, and 
there are several small lakes in the interior. The 
climate is very mild in the valleys of the Rhine; rigor- 
ous in the mountain districts, the summits of which 
are only free from snow during the height of summer. 
The vino is cultivated at an elevation of 1,400 ft. The 
soil is in general very fertile, especially in tho val 

of the Rhine and Neckar. Agriculture constitutes 

chief wealth of the state, and is conducted with more 
skill than in any other part of Germany. — Govt. 
The executive power is vested in the Grand-Duke, and 
the legislative authority in & parliament consisting of 
two chambers.— Relig. and Educ. The ecclesiastio 
affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are controlled 
exclusively by the Archbishop of Freiburg, appointed 
by the Pope, and quite independent of the B. govt. The 
management of the Lutheran Church is vested in an 
Oberkirchenrath or Council of Seven, nominated by the 
Grand-Duke. Education is compulsory; the univorai- 
ties are those of Freiburg (Catholic), and Heidelberg 
(Protestant). — Mil. The army on war-footing numbers 
20,722 men, 5,207 horses, 67 guns. — Hist. B. was erected 
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into a margraviate abt. 1130. In 1526, it was divided 
into the 2 states of Baden-Baden and n-Durlach, 
which were reunited in 1771, and in 1806, Napoleon 
conferred the title of Grand-Duke on the Margrave. In 
1815 it joined the alliance against Napoleon, and in 
1818, a representative constitution was granted. In 
1870, the Badeners took sides with Germany against 
France, and on Nov. 15, in same year, B. entered the N. 
German Confederation. Pop. 1,434,970. 

Badge, (bdj.) [From А.В. beag, а necklace.] (Her.) A 
eognizance or exterior ornament on a tabard or suit of 
livery, formerly worn as a mark of distinction among 
families, clans, &c. 

Badger, (bdj’r.) (Zotl.) An animal of which there are 
several species, forming tho gen. Tuzidea, fum. Mustelids, 
characterized by a stout, robust, depressed body, very 
Short tail, much enlarged fore-claws, adapted to digging, 
and by a wedge-shaped skull. The American Z. (7. 
Americana), of Arkansas, is about 2 feet long to the tail. 
It lives in burrows, and digs with astonishing rapidity. 

— ba-ai'tha,) a town of Spain, 20 m. N.E. of Jaen. 

. 12,817. 

m’s Bay, a large sea of N. America, between 
Greenland and the lands, or islands, N. of Hudson's 
Bay, extending from Lat. 68° to 78° N., and Lon. 55? to 

E. It communicates with the Atlantic Ocean by 
Davis’ Strait on the S., and with the Arctic Ocean by 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait on the W. Its 
greatest ascertained depth is 6,890 ft., and the tides do 
not rise more than 10 ft. The surface of the sea is cov- 
ered with ice during the greater part of the year, and 
it can be navigated only during a short period in sum- 

ere 


тег. п was discov: by the English navigator Baf- 

n, 1616, 

Bagdad, s city of Asiatic Turkey, cap. of pashalic of 
same name, and formerly of the Saracenic caliphate, on 


the Tigris, Lat. 330 19’ 40’ N., Lon. 44? 24' 45" E. B. 
stands on both sides the river, its two portions being 
connected by a bridge of boats; it is enclosed by a brick 
and earthen wall, flanked with large towers, and is 
about 5 miles in circumference, including gardens and 
plantations of date-trees. Streets narrow, irregular, 
and houses in general meanly built; but some fine old 
structures remain, comprising the '*Gate of the Talia- 
man," a lofty minaret built in 785, the tomb of Zobeide, 
wife of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, &c. This city 
was long the great emporium of all the surrounding 
countrigs; but its commerce has declined since Persia 
has received European goods from the N. by way of 
Trebizond, and on the H. direct from India and the 
Persian Gulf. B. was founded by Almanzor in 703; 
was greatly enlarged and adorned by Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid; and continued to flourish and to be the metropo- 
lis of learning and the arts, until 1258, when it was 
sacked by the Mongols. It has been held by the Turks 
since 1638. Pop. 40,000. 

Baggage, (bg quj? [Fel (Mil.) The tents, provisions, 
clothing, utensils, &c., belonging to an army. 

Bagna Cavallo, (bdg/nah kah-val'lo,) a town of Italy, 
on the Sino, 12 m. W. of Ravenna. Pop. 14,879. 

Bagnara, (bdn-yairah,) a seaport-town of S. Italy, 16 
m. N.E. of Reggio. Pop. 9,390. 

Bagnères de Bigorre, (ban'yair de be-gor’,) a town 
and fashionable watering-place of France, dep. Hautes- 
Fronton 13 m. S.S.E. of Tarbes. There are upwards 
of 20 bathing establishments here, varying in tempera- 
ture from 72? to 124° F. Pop. 9,080. 

Bagnères de Luçon, (ioo-zong',) a town of France, 
сор: Haute-Garonne, in a valley of the Pyrénées moun- 

ns, 75 m.8.8.W. of Toulouse; it is much resorted to for 
its celebrated sulphurous thermal springs. Pop. 3,582. 

Bagnes, (bdns.) [From It. bagno, а bath.] In France, 
prisons for convicts at Toulon and Rochefort. 

Bagnio, (bàn'yo.) (From It. bagno, a bath.] Formerly, 
a bathing-house; also, a brothel. Tn the Levant, a con- 
vict prison. 

pipe. (Mus.) A wind-instrument, of very ancient 
origin, consisting of two parts, viz.: a leathern bag and 
three pipes. The bag of the Irish pipes is inflated by a 
bellows, that of the Scotch pipes by the mouth; and each 
is compressed with the arm, so as to sound the pipes. 

Baguette, (bo'gct.) [Fr, а short path.) (Arch.) A 
small astragal moulding, usually ornamented, when it 
is termed а chaplet; when plain, a bead. 

Baha‘ina (ог Luca'ro) Estlands, a group of nearly 
600 isles and islets (called Cayos or Keys), in the Atlan- 
tic, comprised in the W. Indies, and belongiug to Great 
Britain, mostly between Lat. 21° and 27° N., and Lon. 
T1? aud 79° W.; separated from Cuba and Florida on the 
8. and W. by the Great and Little Bahama Channels. 
rea, 3,021 sq. m. Discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
first settled by the English in 1629, possessed by Spain 
ia 1781, and restored to England in 1783. Most of the 
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islands are mere coral rocks, but some are of tolerable 
size, as Abaco, the Great Bahama, Eleuthera, An 
New Providence, Exuma, Guanhami, Long and 

islands, Mariguana, Great Key, and Great Inagua. C. 
Nassau, a fortified town on the N. coast of New Provi- 
dence, Lat. 250 & 6" N., Lon. 17? 21’ 2" W. Pop. 9,000. 
Pop. of the group 35,487. 

Bahia, (-hé-ah,) or Sax SALVADOR, a city and seaport of 
Brazil, formerly its cap., now cap. of prov. on the Bahia 
de Todos os Santos (Bay of All-Saints), which is one of 
the best and most extensive harbors in the world, abt. 
880 m. N.N.E. of Rio de Janeiro. Lat. 139 0' 7" 8., Lon, 
38° 31' 7" W. This city, one of the moet important 
commercial places in the world, was founded in 1549. 
Pop. 180,000. 

Bahr, (5da.) [Ar.] The Arabic term for a sea, lake, or 
large river; as, in Buhr-el-Abiad, the White River. 

Bahrein, (bul'rán.) (Anc. 7ylos] An island of the 
Persian gulf, near the coast of Arabia. The C. Manama, 
is in Lat. 26° 14' N., Lon. 60° 36 20” E. B. is celebrated 
for its extensive pearl-fishery, and belongs to the Imaum 
of Muscat. . 60,000. 

Baise, (bai'e.) (Anc. Geog.) A seaport-town and cele- 
brated watering-place during the height of the Roman 
power, was seated 8 m. W. of Naples, and 256 m. М. of 
Cape Misenum. With the fall of the empire, it ceased 
to be visited; its villas were left to decay; the springs, 
no longer confined, have formed stagnant pools, and 
the whole coast, which, from the position of the extant 
ruins, appears to havesunk several feet below itsancient 
level, ia now a desert. 

Baikal, (ГАШ) a great lake of Siberia, in the govt. 
of Irkutsk, bet. Lat. 61° and 56° N., Lon. 103° and 1109 
E. It is abt. 400 m. in length and 60 m.in breadth. It 
is situated 1,419 ft. above eca-level, and is surrounded 
by the Batkalcan Mountains, a spur of the Altai range. 
It is on the route of the trade bet. Russia and China, 
and is traversed on the ice from Nov. to М 

Bail, (501) (0. Fr. bailler, to deliver up.] ( .) Sure- 
ties given for the appearance, when required, of a persoa 
on his being set free from custody. The laws of the U. 
States allow of bail to be given in all civil and criminal 
cases, except when the punishment may be death, in 
which case it may be admitted only by the Supreme 
or Circuit Court. The bond so given by a prisoner te 
his sureties, is called bail-bond. — ( Games.) In cricket, 
the top piece which crosses the wicket.— То bail a boat. 
(.Nawt.) To free from water by scooping. 

Bailee, (bà-iec.) [0. Fr. ёс.) (Leno) One to whom 
goods or personal property are delivered under a con- 
tract of bailment. 

Bailiff, (bG'lif. (Same deriv.) In England, a deputy- 
sheriff.—A lso, the superintending overseer of an estate. 

Bailment, (bal'móng.) [See Bair.) (Law.) The de- 
livery of a thing to another to keep, either for the use 
of the bailor, or person delivering, or for that of the 
bailee, or person to whom it ia delivered. 

Bainbridge, WiLLiAM, (bdn’brij,) an American com- 
modore, B. at Princeton, №. J., 1774. He became a cap- 
tain in 1800; served in the war against Tripoli; and, 
on Dec. 26, 1812, he captured the British frigate Java, 
of 49 guns, after an action in which the British loss was 
uh 174 killed and wounded, and the American loss 33. 

. 1833. 

Bairam, (bi’ram.) Among the Turks, a festival re- 
sembling the Christian Easter, and celebrated after the 
feast of алалап: with great rejoicing. 

Baird, WirLiM, (bdrd,) an English roólogist, B. 1803, 
has published, besides other works, a Oyclopediía of the 
Natural Sciences, 8vo. (1858.) 

Baireuth, or BAYREUTH, (bi-rew,) а — Bavaria, 
C. circle of Upper Frunconia, on the Red-Mayn, 126 m. 
N. of Munich. It was formerly the C. of a margraviate 
of same name. Fop. 19,464. 

Baize, (bdz.) (Probably from Baie, where it was first 
made.) (Manwf.) A coarse, long-napped woollen stuff, 
loom-wrought, and without a wale. 

Baja, a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, on the Danube, 90 
m. S. of Pesth. Pop. 20,087. 

Bajazet I., (bi'ah-seed,) or BAYAZEED, sultan of the 
Ottomans, surnamed Ilderim (the Lightning), on ac- 
count of his rapid movements, B. 1347, s. his father 
Amurath I. 1389, and within a few years conquered 
Bulgaria, and a great part of Asia Minor and of Greece. 
In 1396, at Nicopolis, he achieved a great victory over 
the allied armies of the Hungarians, Poles, and French. 
Soon after, Tamerlane arriving invaded Asia Minor, and 
defeated him at Angora, 1402. В. маз taken prisoner, 
and is said to have been immured in an iron cage. D. 
1403. — B. IL, s. his father Mohammed II., 1451. He 
was engaged in alinost constant warfare with the Hun- 
garians, Poles, Venetians, nnd Persians. He was de» 
posed by his son Selim, 1512, and p. the same year. 
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») pl. BAJOOCHI. рь bajo, brown.] 
A copper coin formerly current in the Btates of the 
Church, being the 100th part of a scudo, or abt. 114 cent. 

Bajour, (bdhjour’,) a territory of N. Afghanistan; Lat. 
35° N., and Lon. bet. 71° and 72° E.; isa fertile plain 
enclosed by mountains; area 370 sq. m.; C. Bajour. 
Pop. 120,000. 

Baker, Siz SoAMUEL WHITE, (bá'kr,) an English traveller, 
в.1821. His principal оаза: IM Ad Yi 
Great Basin of the Nile, &c. (1 ; an i Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia (1867.) D. iita 

Baker, а S.W. co. of Georgia ; area, 400sq. m. ; С New- 
ten.— A co. of Oregon, bounding on Idaho; C. Auburn. 


Bakewell, (biX'wél,) a town and раг. of England, со. 
Derby, on the Wye, 22 m. N.N.W. of Derby. Chats- 
worth: the magnificent seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
is in this parish. Pop. 12,379. 

Bakhtchiserai, (bak’she-sa’rat.) (Ru. “ Palace of 
the Gardens.") A Tartar town of Russia, govt. of Tau- 
rida, 7 m. S.W. of Simpheropol, was the C. of the Cri- 
mea, and the residence of its khan, under the Tartar 
rule. Pop. 10,000. 

Bakony-wald, (bdk'o-ne-våld.) [Forest of Bakony. 
A densely wooded mountain range of Hungary, 8. o 
the Danube, between the Raab river and Lake Ballaton, 
and separating the great and little Hungarian plains; 
average height, 2,000 ft. 

Bakou, (5d-ku,) or Baku, а fortified town of Russia, 
and thé best port on the Caspian Sea, is situate on the 
8. coast ої the peninsula of Aptheron; Lat. 40° 22’ N., 
Lon. 50° E. Pop. 6,500. 

Balaam, (bail4m.) (Scrip. A famous Oriental seer, 
lived abt. 1490 в.с. (See Numbers xxii., xxili., and xxiv.) 

Balsenidse, (ba-lán'e-de.) (7Z00l.) A fam. of Mammals, 
О. Cetacea, comprising the Right Whales and the Ror- 
quals. See WHALE. 

Balaghaut, (bi-ah-gaut.) (“Above the Ghauts.”] An 
inland p. of Hindostan, pres. of Madras, N. of Mysore, 
bet. Lat. 13° 15 and 16° 20’ N. Lon. 75° 40 and 79° 20’ 
E. was formerly a part of the Hindoo Kingam of Bij- 
yangur. In 1799, a part was ceded to, and in 1841 the 
remainder was taken by, the British. Pop. 2,500,000. 

Balaklava, (bil-ak-ldh'vah,) a small seaport of Rus- 
sia, at the S.W. extremity of the Crimea; Lat. 449 29” 
N., Lon. 33° IH 40” E. Here, Oct. 26, 1854, a battle was 
fought bet. tbe Russians and the Anglo-French troops, 
in which the former were repulsed. Pop. 3,000. 

Balance, (bd//ans) |From L. bi, two, and lanz, lancis, 
the basin of a balance.] (Mech. Опе of the simplest 
applications of mechanical principles belonging to the 
first t class of machines. It is a lever of the first 
kind, the fulcrum being between the power and the 
weight. The ordinary B. consists essentially of a me- 
tallic bar or lever, called the beam, either delicately sus- 
pended, or supported on a stand by the intervention of 
a wedge-shaped prism, technically termed a knife-edge, 
exactly at its middle point. An index is fixed at right 
angles to the beain, and made to travel over а gradu- 
ated urc, so as to show when the beam is horizontal. A 
s*cale-pan is suspended from each end of the lever. 
Since the arms of the B.are equal, it is plain that there 
cannot be equilibrium unless the weights placed in each 
scale be equal. — The Hydrostutic B. is an instrument 
to determine the specific gravity of fluid and solid 
bodies. — The Torsion B. ів an instrument used for in- 
veatigating the laws of electric attraction and repulsion, 
and of the distribution of electricity upon the surface 
of a conductor. — ( Horoi.) The B. wheel is a contrivance 
for producing the same regulating effect in watches, 
and in marine time-pieces, as a pendulum in clocks. — 
(Astron.) See LIBRA. 

Balance of Power. (ГЫ) The equipoise of na- 
tion and nation, an object which was formerly of much 
solicitude among politicians, with & view to prevent 
any one nation becoming greatly stronger than, and 
domineering over, the others. Since the unification of 
Germany in 1871, there is no B. of Р. in Europe. 

Bal’ance of Trade. (Jl. Econ.) The equality be- 
tween the value of the commodities bought of foreign- 
ers, and the value of the native productions exported. 
An opinion was long entertained that, when a nation 
mp to a greater extent than it exports, the B. of 
T. is against it —that is, that it loses by its trade; and 
vice vers. But this opinion is now proved to be utterly 
groundless. So far from an excess of exports over im- 
ports being any criterion of an advantageous com- 
Inerce, it is directly tho reverse; for, were the value of 
the exports greator than the value of the imports, mer- 
ehants would lose in every transaction with foreigners, 
and tbe trade with them would be speedily abandoned. 

Bal’ance-reef. (Nuut.) A reef-band, used diagonally 
to brail a sail when blowing hard. 
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Bal’ance-sheet. (Com) A written statement of 
accounts, showing the financial state of any business 
or undertaking, at any specified time, and exhibiting а 
recapitulation of both debit and credit balances as they 
appear in the ledger: the nef or final balance presents 
the total loes or gain, as the case may be. 

Balanites, (ba'lin-its.) (2001.) A gen. of fossil cirri- 


peds. 

Belanephoraces: (ba-ld-no-fo-rd'seé.) An О. of 
plants, all. Rhisogens, found mostly in hot climates, and 
consisting of fungus-like parasitical plants, with small 
moncecious flowers, collected in dense heads arranged 
upon fleshy receptacles. 

Bal'anus. (Zo)jl.) A gen. of CIRRIPEDS, g. t. 

Balasore, (bál-ah'sór,)) a town of Hindostan, on the 
Boorabullung, 8 m. from its mouth, and 123 m. 8.W. of 
Calcutta. op. 11,000. 

Bal'as Ruby. ( Gems.) A ruby of the bright red 
spinel kind. It is much less valuable than the Oriental 
ruby, or red sapphire. 

Bal'aton, (LAKrz.) (Ger. Platten-See.] The largest lake 
in Hungary, lies 55 m. S.W. of Pesth. Length S.W. to 
М.Е. abt. 48 m.; greatest breadth about 10 m. Estim. 
area, 420 sq. m. Greatest depth 30 ft. 

Balbi, ADRIANO, (oarbe) an eminent geographer, B. at 
Venice, 1784, after publishing several works of hi 
merit, gave to the world, 1832, his Abrégé de Géograp 
& work which embraces the whole compass of geograph- 
ical science, and has been translated into the principal 
European languages. D. 1848. 

Balboa, Vasco NuREZ ра, (bdi'bo-ah,) a Castilian adven- 
turer, having accompanied Bastidas and Ojeda in their 
expeditions of discovery to America, set out in 1513 on 
another expedition of the same character. He estab- 
lished a colony on the Isthmus of Panama, where he 
built the first town on the continent of S. America, 

netrated into the interior, discovered the Pacific 

ean from “а peak in Darien,” and took formal pos- 
session of the new lands and seas in the name of his 
sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, He also obtained 
information respecting the empire of Peru. Jealous of 
his talents and success, rival adventurers accused him 
of disloyalty, and he was put to death in 1517 by Davila, 
the Spanish governor of Darien. 

Balcony, (bdl/ko-ne.) fit balcone.) (Arch) A projeo- 
tion from the external or internal wall of a house, 
borde by columns or consoles, usually placed before 
windows or openings. They sometimes form a kind 
of string, and are continued from end to end of the 
eee ie 

Baldachin, (bdl'dah-kin.) (It. baldachino, a canopy.] 
(Arch.) A kind of canopy erected over an altar. 

Baldwin I., (bauled’win,) the first Latin emperor of 
Constantinople, в. abt. 1170; s. his father Baldwin VIII. 
as Count of Flanders, 1195; joined the Crusade, 1200; 
led the van in the attack on Constantinople, and waa 
chosen and crowned emperor, 1204. He was defeated 
and captured by the Bulgarians, 1205. D. 1206. — B. IX, 
& nephew of the preceding, s. 1228. In 1261 Constan- 
tinople was taken by Michael Palwologus, and B. ef- 
fected his escape to Italy, where he died, 1278. 

Bald’win I.,|Fr. Baudouin,] king of Jerusalem, was 
the younger brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, and having 
distinguished himself in the first crusade, s. his brother 
on the throne of Jerusalem in 1100, reigned 18 years, 
was constantly engaged in war, and obtained many vio- 
tories over the Turks, Persians, and Saracens. He made 
himself master of the principal towns on the coast of 
Syria, and р. 1118.—77. II., в. his cousin В.І. D.1131.— 
B. 1II., в. 1130, s. his father Foulques of Anjou, 1142. 
D. 1162.— B. IV., B. 1160, s. his father Amaury 1174; but 
being leprous, Raymond, Count of Tripoli, governed the 
kingdom for him. D. 11%5.— В. V., was a nephew of the 
preceding, and s. him when only 5 years old; but he 
died 7 months afterwards. 

Baldwin, (auld win,) a 8. co. of Alabama; area, abt. 
1,900 square miles. C. Blakely. A. cent. co. of Ga.; 
а., 257 sq. m. С. Milledgeville. 

Balearic Isles, (Sdh-leer'ik,) n group of 5 islands in 
the Mediterranean, bet. Lat. 349 40 and 40° 5’ N., Lon. 
1° and 59 E., consisting of Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, 
Formentera, and Cabrera, and forming an administra- 
tive p. of Spain; C. Palma. United area, 1,753 8q. m. 
Climate temperate and healthy; soil fertile. Pop. 260,818. 

Balfe, MicnaEL WILLIAM, (bdlf,) an Irish composer, в. a£ 
Dublin, 1808. His most celebrated operas are The Bohe- 
mian Girl and Satanella, D. 1870. 

Balfroosh, (bàLl-froosh',) a town of Persia, p. Mazan- 
deran, on the Bahbul, 12 m. from its mouth in the Cas- 
pian; Lat. 36° 37' N., Lon. 54° 42’ E. Pop. 50,000. 

Ball, (bá'le,) or LITTLE Java, an island of the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, E. of Java, Lat. 8° 42 5” B., Lon. 116° 33’ E, 
It is 70 m. long, by 35 in breadth, and is highly fertile 
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The Poren пате a settloment at Port Badong, on the B. 
. 100,000. 
el, Јонм pz, (bdl'e-ól,) an English baron, laid claim 
to the crown of Scotland on the death of queen Mar- 
garet,in 1290. His claim was disputed by several com- 
titors, one of whom was the famous Robert Bruce. 
ut Edward I. of England, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, decided in favor of B., who Immediately did 
homage for his kingdom to Edward. B., however, irri- 
tated by Edward's assumption of power over him, made 
an alliance with the French king, and renounced fealty 
to Edward. War followed, and the Scots being defeated 
ina battle near Dunbar, B. was sent, with his son, to the 
Tower of London. The Pope's intercession eventually 
rocuring his release, B. retired to France, where he D. 
n1314.—Híis son, Epwarp, invaded Scotland in 1352, and 
was crowned at Scone in Sept., but was soon after de- 
feated and driven from his kingdom. With the assist- 
ance of Edward III., he was victorious in 1333 at Halidon 
Hill, but soon after renounced his title and throne in 
favor of David Bruce for an annuity. D. 1303. 

Belize, (-(-ez,) or BELIZE, a British colony on the Bay 
of Honduras, forming the B.E. part of the peninsula of 
Yucatan; bet. Lat. 150 54’ and 18° 30 N., Lon. 88? and 
900 W.; area, 13,501 sq. m. Pop. 25,635, of which 6,014 
are in the seaport town of Balize, the C. of the colony, 
situated at the mouth of a river of same name. 

Balkan, (bdl'kin,) (anc. Hamwus,] an important moun- 
tain-chain of European Turkey, which extends from 
the plain of Sophia, Lon. 23? E., to Cape Eminch, on the 
Black Sea, forming a series of peaks of little elevation, 
the highest of which are covered with grass and fruit- 
trees. Few of the peaks are distinguished by local 
names, and these are generally derived from the nearest 
towns. The W. part of the great B. runs S.S. E. to N.N.W., 
and separates Bulgaria from Upper Mcesia, on the N., 
whilst on the 8. it serves to connect the Hsemus with 
Mount Rhodope. The chain in general is 4,900 feet in 
elevation; N.W. of Kalofer it rises to 6,325 ft. The E. 
part of the B. consists of a series of minor chains de- 
creasing in elevation as they approach the plains of the 
Danube on the N., and the Black Sea on the E. 

Ball, (baul) (Ger] (Mil) Any round or conical pro- 
Jectile discharged from firearms. Balls for pistols and 
small arms are made of lead, but cannon-balls are 
formed of cast iron. 

Ballad, (bdi'idd.) (Fr. ballade.) (Lit) А short-lyric 
composition, or tale in verse, of a simple and popular 
character. 

Ballard, (50/1474), а W. county of Kentucky, divided 
from Missouri and Illinois by the Ohio river. C. 
Blandville. 

Ballast, (bdl4s.) (From Gr. ballo, Y cast.) (Mar. 
Btones or other weighty articles carried in the hold o 
& vessel, without cargo on board, in order to give her 
proper equilibrium in, and hold of, the water. —(Cir. 
Ein) In railway construction, that part of tho truck 
which forms a firm foundation for the rails and their 
sleepers. 

Ball’-cock. (Hydraul) A hollow globe of metal at- 
tached to the end of a lever, which turns the stop-cock 
of a cistern pipe by floating on the surface of the water, 


and thus regulates the А ie] теша ima 
; princ emale 


Ballerina, (bu-la-ré/na.) 
dancer in a ballet. 

Ballet, (bdi'la.) (Fr., from It. ballo, a а] (Dram.) 
A Terpeichorean entertainment, consisting of dancing 
and dramatic action only ; invented by the Italians. 

наша (rar ores) pl. Batista. [L., from ballo, I 
throw.) ( M4.) An engine used by the ancients, in battle, 
to throw stones, darts, and javelins. 

Ballis'tic Pen'dulum. [Зате егіс] A machine 

used to ascertain the velocity with which & shot leaves 

the mouth of acannon. In its simplest form it con- 
sists of a large block of wood suspended from a knife- 
edge in front of the mouth of the cannon, having some 
means of measuring the angle through which the beam 
escillates. The wood is plated on the outer side with 
iron. When the shot is fired into the mass it lodges 
there, and causes it to move through a certain angle. 

When the magnitude of this angle is known, together 

with the centres of suspension and oscillation of the 

mass, the velocity of the shot cun be determined by 
calculation. 

Ballistics. [Same deriv.] Tho art of using projectiles. 

Balloon, (hal-locon'.) [It. ballene, a large bull.] A globe 
made of silk, or other material, rendered air-tight, so 
that, when filled with a gas lighter than the ordinary 
air, it can ascend into the atmosphere, ind convey 
heavy bodies suspended to it. A car, supported by a 
network which extends over the B., sustains the aéro- 
aant. A valve at the top allows the gas to escape when 
be wishes to descend; and throwing out ballast, con- 
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sisting of sand, makes him ascend. There are two kinds 
of K.: the fre-B., in which ordinary air, made lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere by rarefaction рво- 
duced with heat, is employed; and the gas- B., in which 
an air lighter than that of the atmosphere is used. The 
principle on which a B. rises in the air is like that 
which makes a cork ascend in water. A French 
Montgolfier, made the first B. in 1783; and the first 
adventurers who had courage to undertake an aérial as- 
cent in а B. were M. Pilátre de Коліег and the Marquis 
d’ Arlandea, who, on Nov. 21, 1783, rose to abt. 3,000 feet 
in the basket of a fire B. But fire- B. are too unsafe to 
be trusted by aéronauts, and since the early part of 1784 
the employment of hydrogen has teen suggested. Car- 
buretted hydrogen is now used. Many aérial voyages 
have been effected ; and lately, during the siege of Pir. 
1870-71, B. were extensively used as a regular means 
conveyance for the public mails, and also for those of 
the besieged who sought to leave the city; but, on the 
whole, a¢rostation has made little progress. See Arne 
NAUTICS. 

Balloon, Arctic. Anattempt is being made to reach 
the North Pole by balloon. 3. А. Andree, a Swedish 
engineer, proposes in 1896 to start from Spitzbergen 
with & specially constructed balloon, capable in & 
measure of being directed, and supplied with means of 
re-inflation. and essentials for revera) months’ absence. 

Ballot, (Багш) [From Fr. ballofer, to toss.) (Fal. 
The method of determining an election by means o 
small black or white balls cast privately into a box. 

Ballot, AUSTRALIAN. A new method of secret voting, 
originated in Australia, and now adopted in Great Brit- 
ain and nearly all of the United States. In this sys- 
tein the names of all the candidates are printed on & 
single sheet, the voter indicating those lor whom he 
wishes to vote by a mark opposite ‘heir namea, or the 
party by a mark at the head of its list of candidates. 

Baliston Spa, (bowls'tun spaw,) in New Fork, a post- 
village, С. of Saratoga co. noted for its springs of medi- 
cinal waters. Год 

Balm, (bihm.) [A contraction of balsam.) An odorif- 
erous vegetable sap or juice; a fragrant ointment.— 
(Hot. бее MxLI88A. — Bulm of Gileud. See BALBAMO- 
DENDRON. 

Balmes, James Lucian, (bdl'm?th,) a Spanish theolo- 
ian, B. 1810, is the author of a valuable work entitled 
'rotestantiam and Cutholicism compared in their Effects om 

the Civilization of Europe, which has been translated 
into several languages, and is one of the most elaborate 
contributions to modern theological literature. D. 1848. 

Balsam, (baul’sim.) (Gr. balsamon.] An oily aromatio 
substance, either liquid or semi-solid, resembling & 
resin, either combined with benzoic acid or with am 
essential oil, or both, flowing, either spontaneously or 
by means of incisions, from certain plants, and used 
in the cure of several kinds of wounds, diseases, ёс. The 
B. of Tolu is the produce of Myrospermum toluiferum ; 
the Б. of Peru, of Myroepermum peruiferum ; the B. of 
Copaiba, of various species of Copatfera, all legumfnous 
trees. 

Balsaminacese, (baul-sum-In-a/se-é.) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Geraniales. They have irregular flowers, 
with a spur to one of the sepals; and are chiefly annual- 
stemmed plants, with succulent foliage and sh 
flowers. The gen. /mpatiens or Balsamina include the 
common Touch-me-not (/mpatiens noli-tangere), so called 
on account of the elastic force with which the valves 
of the fruit separate on being touched when near me 
turity. 

Balsamodendron, (-o-dén'drón.) (Во) A gen. of 
shrubby plants, О. Amyridacer. The Syrian species, Б. 
opobalsamum, yields the Balm of Gilead, which has a 
warm aromatic taste, and an exquisitely fragrant smell 
It is highly esteemed by the Turks as an odoriferous 
unguent and cosmetic ; but its scarcity is such that the 
genuine balsam is seldom exported as an article of com- 
merce. 

Bal’ta, а town of Russian Poland, govt. Podolia, on the 
Kodema, an affluent of the Bug, 132 m. E.8.E. of Kame- 
nietz. . 15,000. 

Baltic. (bawl'tik,) or East бкл. [Anc. Mare Balticum ; 
Ger. Ost-See.] An extensive mediterranean sea of М. 
Europe, enclosed by Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Mecklen- 
burg, and Denmark, and communicating with the Cat- 
tegat and North Sea by the Sound and the Great and 
Little Belts. Length, abt. 900 m.; breadth, about 180. 
Area, including the Gulf of Bothnia, abt. 125,000 geog. 
m. No sea, in proportion to its size, contains so little 
salt as the B., which is owing to the number of rivers 
entering it, some 250 streams being received into its 
bed. Ita depth varies from 8 to 100 fathoms, being 
deepest towards the Sound. Its navigation is very in- 
tricate and dangerous, owing to the multiplicity of 
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shoals and sandbanks caused by the exuvium of the | Banat, 


rivers emptying into it; and to the numerous islands 
dotting its surface, particularly towards the W. The 
B. has no tides, or rather the action of such is little 
perceptible. 

Baltimore, (bevwl’te-mér,) a М. со. of Maryland, on the 
W. side of Chosapeake Bay. Area, 700 sq. m. С. Tow- 
sontown.—A city and port of entry of the above county, 
and one of the four great eastern emporiums of the 
United States, lies on the Patapsco River, 12 m. above 
its entrance into Chesapeake Bay, and about 200 miles 
from the sea; Lat. 39° 19’ N., Lon. 76° 44^ W.; 38 m. 
N.E. of Washington, and 98 W.8.W. of Philadelphia. 
B. is an exceedingly picturesque city, being built on a 
succession of hilly slopes and terraces. Called the 
AMomimenial City, from the many necrological meinorials 
she possesses, B. can also boast of a multiplicity of fine 
buildings, public and private; among them many no- 
ble churches, and edifices devoted to educational, liter- 
ary, and benevolent objects. There is here one of the 
finest harbors in the U. States, capable of safely accom- 
modating 2,000 suil of merchant-ships. Accordingly, 
the commercial importance of this city is very great; 
besides carrying on a large shipping business, she pos- 
eegsos the chief market fur tobacco in the Union, and 
one of the greatest flour depots in the world. B. was 
founded in 1739, was named after Lord Baltimore (the 
founder of the colony of Maryland), and was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1796. It successfully resisted a flerce 
attack by the British troops under Gen. Ross, Sept. 13, 
14, 1814. 
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(rhe) (bdn'dt,) one of the four divisions of the 

Border States or Military Frontier of the Austrian em- 
pire, comprising that portion of Hungary between the 
Maros and the Danube, having W. the Theiss, and E. 
Transylvania and Wallachia. Surface mountainous in 
the E., and marshy in the W.; traverecd by the Temes, 
Alt-Bega, and Karasch rivers; on the whole, one of the 
most fertile districts in Europe. C. Temesvar. 

Banca, (bdng'ka,) an island of the Malay Archipelaga, 
off the N.E. coast of Sumatra; Lat. 2° 20' S., and Lom. 
1069 E. Area, 3,568 sq. m. This island is remarkable 
for its abundant produce of tin. It belongs to the 
Dutch. Pep. 54,339. 

Bancroft, Groner, (bün'króft) an American historian. 
and diplomatist, B. at Worcester, Mass., 1800. He 
uated at Harvard College, 1817 ; proceeded to Guttingea! 
University, where he took the degree of LL.D., 1820; re» 
turned home and opened a school at Northampton. In 
1845 he became Secretary of the Nuvy in tho Cabinet 
of Mr. Polk. In 1846, he was sent to Great Britain as 
minister plenipotentiary, remaining in that country till 
1849. In 1867, he received the appointment of minister 
at the Prussian court. His pp. works are: History of 
The Colonisation of the United States; and History 
of the Revolution. D. 1891. 

Ban'eroft, in Jowa, a N.N.W. co., having an area of 
460 sq. m., bordering on Minnesota. 

Band, (bind.) (A.8. binden, to bind.] (Arch) Any flat 
low member or moulding which is broad but not deep. 

Bande Isles, (bin'dàh,) a group of small but impor 
tant islands in the Molucca archipelago, 50 miles N. of 


Baltimore Oriole. (Zo/.) See 10TERIDA. Ceram, Lat. 49 30’ 8., Lon. 129° 30’ E. These islands, of 
Baltimorite. (Afin.) A mineral allied to Serpentine, which Banda Neira ів the pp., are lofty and volcanie. 
and much resembling Asbestos. It occurs near Balti- belong to the Dutch, and are exclusively appropriated 
more in opaque gruyish-green fibres, with a silky lustre. to the cultivation of nutmegs. They were discovered 
Baluster, (bidl’tister.) (Fr. balustre.) (Arch.) А small} by the Portuguese Antonio Abreus іп 1612. 
turned column usually introduced between piers, or | Bandage, (бапфеј.) (Surg.) А fillet, roller, or swathe, 
the upper part of large buildings, under windows and used in dressing and binding up wounds, restraining 
on balconies, £c. dangerous bleedings, and in joining fractured or dislo- 
Balustrade, (bdl'u-trád.) [Fr.] (Arch) A series or| cated bones. 
row of balusters joined by a raif, and serving as well | Bandana, or BANDANNA, (bdn-ddu/nah.) (Manf) А 
for rest to the elbows as for a fence or enclosure to bal- style of calico-printing in which white spots are pro- 
conies, altars, staircases, &c. duced upon a red ground. 
Balzac, Honoré ре (bd//sak,) a celebrated French nov- | Bandera, Маркс Чы south central co. of Texas; 
elist, b. at Tours, 1799. He has published a series of nov- area, 10,000 aq. m.; C. dera City. 
els and tales entitled Le Comédie Humaine (The Comedy | Bandinelli, Baccio, a Florentine sculptor, and the 
of Human Lire), some of which, as La Peau de Chagrin, rival of Michael Angelo and Cellini; в. 1487 ; n. 1559. 
Bugénie Grande, Lo Père Goriot, &c., are admirable | Banditti, (ban-dit'te.) (It., outlaws.) A term pecu- 
studies of the sadder passions of humanity. His Physi- liarly denoting companies of armed robbers, formerl 
elogy of Marriage is a work full of originality and рі- | common in Italy and France; but sometimes also 
quant observation. D. 1850. in a more general sense, for robbers, pirates, outlaws, 
Baltic Ship Canal. [This canal, known as the and others, united for nefarious purposes 


Kaiser Wilhelm I canal, was opened with impressive | Bandoleer, (bdn-do-leer’.) (Fr. bandoulier.) (Min A 
shoulder, 


ceremonies, June 20, 1895. It connects the Baltic with 
the North Sea, із 61!4 miles long, 197 feet wide at top, 
and -9 feet 6 inches deep, being thus adapted to the 
largest naval vessels. There are two locks, ono at 
each end. It will be of great commercial advantage 
in the saving of time, but its primary object was the 
passage of German iron-clads in time of war. 
Bamberg, (bdm’bairg,)a city of Bavaria, circle of Upper 
aa on the Regnitz, 31 m. W. of Baireuth. Шр. 
128. 
Bamboo, (bdm-boo',) the common name of the genus 
Bambusa, О. Graminaces. Some species grow to the 
height of 60 feet, and most of them are very useful to 
the inhabitants of tropical countries, on account of the 
number of purposes to which they can be applied. The 
stems are hollow, more or less flexible, and extremely 
tough. A group of bamboos waving in the breeze is 
one of the most graceful objects in nature. 
Bam'bouk, acountry of W. Africa, Senogambla, mostly 
between Lat. 120 30’ and 149 N., and Lon. 10? and 12° 30’ 
W., enclosed by tho upper courses of the Senegal and 
Faleine rivers. Climate, excessively hot and unhealthy; 
chief town, Bambouk. Pop. unknown. 
Ba’mian, ог BAU'KEEAN, a famous valley and pass of 
—— leading into Independent Turkestan 
(Khoondooz) between the Hindo sh range and the 
Paropamisan Mountains, and important as the only 
known pass across the Himalaya chain practicable for 
ertillery ; Lat. 34° 50’ N., Lon. 690 48’ B. Greatest ele- 
vation of pass, 8,496 ft. 
Ban, (bdn.) ( fis.) (Fr., proclamation.] In feudal times, 
the French barons who held thoir landa direct from the 
king, when summoned to attend him in time of war, 
were called the ban, and the tenants of the second rank 
the arritre-han.—[A contraction of the Illyric word 
Boyan, Lord.] A title given to some of the military 
chiefs who guarded the eastern boundaries of the Hun- 
garian kingdom ;—synonymous with the German Mark- 
raf, or Margrave. 
Bamana, (bdw-dn’ah.) (Bot) See MUSACER. 


large leathern belt, thrown over the right 

and hanging under the left arm; — formerly worn by 
musketeers, for sustaining their fire-arms and musket 
са 

Bandoline, (bdn-do-leen’.) (Perfum.) А cosmetic for 
fixing ladies’ hair when dressed in bands. 

Bandore, (ban-dor’.) (From Sp. bandurria.] (Mus) A 
stringed instrument of music resembling the lute. 

Banff, (bdnf,) а town of Scotland, C. of a maritime co. 
of same name, situate near the entrance of the Deveron 
into the Moray*Frith; Lat. 540 40’ 18" N., Lon. 2° 31’ 
30" W. Јор. 7,459. 

Bang, Banaue, (bdng.) See HASHISH. 

Bangalore, (bdng'gah-lor,) a fortified town of 8. Hindo- 
stan, in Mysore, on a table-land, nearly 8,000 ft. in ele- 
vation, 160 m. N.E. of Seringapatam ; Lat. 129 67’ N., 
Lon. 779 38 E. It was tuken by the British under 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791. Pop. 60,000. 

Bangkok, (báng'kók,) the C. city of Siam, and one of 
the most commercial places in Asia, on the Menam 
abt. 20 m. above its mouth; Lat. 159 58' N., Lon. 1008 
34’ E. The city stretches along both banks of the 
river, and consists of 3 portions, viz., the palace or 
citadel, on an island enclosed by walls, and comprising 
the residences of the sovereign and court, with many 
temples and gardens; the city proper; and the float- 
ing town, composed of movable bamboo rafts, each 
bearing rows of 8 or 10 houses. Pop. 350,000. 

Bangor, (bdn'gor.) a city of England, in N. Wales, co. 
of Carnarvon, at the entrance of tho Menai Straits, 238 
m. N.W. of London. Pop. 7,000. 

Bnn'gor, a city of Maine, C. of Penobscot co., on the 
W. bank of Penobscot river, abt. 23 m. N.E. of Boston. 
It is the 2d city of the State 1n point of wealth, popu- 
lation, and importance; possesses many buildings and 
institutions; and carries on an extensive shipping- 
trade in lumber. B. is the terminus of several railroad 
lines, and is intended also to be that of the British 
Colonial Railway, connecting the Atlantic and N. 
Pacific Oceans. 
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Banians, (bdx'ydas.) 
class among the Hindoos, whose office or profession is 
trade and merchandise. In common language, the 
native cashier or man of business in the service of & 
Kuropean is called in Bengal a Banian. In the W. of 
India, Hinéoo truders ín general are so styled. 

Ben'ian-tree. See BANYAN-TREE. 

Banjermassin, (bdw'jer-mds-in,) the fortified С. of 
the Dutch residency, in the territory of same name, 
situated in the S.E. part of the island of Borneo. The 
town is in Lat. 3° 23 8., Lon. 114° 37’ E., on the Banjer 
river, abt. 15 m. from ita mouth. It has an extensive 
trade with China. 

Banjo, (bino. [From bandore.] (Мыз) A popular 
stringed instrument played by the negroea. 

Bank, (bdngk.) [It. banco, a bench.) (Com.) An estab- 
lishment for the receiving of moneys and letting them 
out at interest. It may likewise be defined, a place 
used as à common depository of the money of individ- 
uals or of companies. The basis of all banking is the 
profitable use to which tho banker or company can ap- 
ply the capital which is deposited. The first bank was 
established at Venice, abt. 1157, and the name was 
given to it, in Italian, from the bench upon which the 
money-changers or bankers used to sit in their burses 
or exchanges. The Nutional Bunking System of the U. 
States was established by acts of Congress, Feb. 25, 1863, 
and June 3, 1861, which last act provides that the aggre- 
gate circulation of the banks under the law shall not 
exceed $300,000,000. 2. That there is no limit as to the 
number of banks. 3. That places with a pop. of 6,000 
or less may have banks with a capital not less than 
$60,000; those with a pop. between 6,000 and 50,000 
must have a capital not less than $100,000; those with 
& pop. over 50,000 must have a capital not less than 
$200,000. 4. Each bank must deposit with the U. States 
Treasury bonds to the extent of one-third at least of its 
capital (and not less than $50,000 in any case), as se- 
curity for creditors. 5. Each bank reports its situation 
quarterly to the controller of the currency. Attheend 
of 1880, there werein the U. States 2,063 national banks, 
having an aggregate capital of $473,530,426, with a com- 
bined circulation of $322,460,715. 

Banker, (bdng'kr,) one who traffics in money, by re- 
celving the current cash of individuals free of interest, 
or at a small interest, and negotiating with it, either 
in the discount of bills, or by the advance of moncy on 
sufficient securities. 

Bank-note. (Com) A promissory note payable on 
demand, to the bearer, made or issued by a person or 
persons acting as bankers and authorized by law to is- 
sue such notes. 

Bankruptcy, (bdngkrüp-se.) [It. banco rotto, a brok- 
en bench, from a custom formerly observed in some 
places, that the seat of the merchant who was found 
unable to meet his liabilities should be et Law.) 
The state of a person who declares himself, or is found, 
unable to meet his liabilities. Tho law of B. passed by 
Congress on March 2, 1867, is obligatory throughout 
the U. States from the 1st of Jan., 1869. That law does 
not make any distinction between В. апа insolvency, and 
all persons, whether traders or not, may be made bank- 
rupt. There are two kinds of B.—1. Voluntary B. is 
the act of a person who, owing debts exceeding the 
amount of $300, applies by petition to the judge of his 
district, setting forth his inability to pay all his debts 
in full, his willingness to surrender all his effects and 
estate for the benefit of his creditors, and his desire to 
be discharged from all further liability in respect to 
those debts. The petitioner is adjudged a bankrupt; 
and, after a lapse of six months, the benefit of the law 
may be granted to him if no fraudulent acts have been 
proved against him. 2. Involuntiry B. Any person 
whose debts ammount to at least $250, may be adjudged 
a bankrupt, on tho petition of one or more of his cred- 
itors, when he has committed an act of B., or act of 
such a nature as ovinces an intention on the part of a 
debtor to deprive his creditors of the security which 
they might have in the possession of his person or his 

roperty, among which are: 1. Departing from the 

tate, or remaining abroad with intent to delay his 
creditors; 2. Making any fraudulent conveyance of bis 
property. The B. act was repealed in 1878, 

Banks, NATHANIEL Prentiss, (bdugks) an American 
general and statesman, B. at Waltham, Mass., 1516. He 
was elected a member of Congress in 1854; speaker of 
the House, 1856; governor of Massachusetts іп 1857, 
and re-elected for 1859 and 1860. After the opening of 
the Civil War, B. was given a command with the rank 
of major-general of volunteers ; superseded Gen. Butler 
as commander of the dep. of the Gulf, December, 1362 ; 


(Sans. banik, a merchant.) Aj Alexandria, 
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May 14, 1864; and soon after was relieved 

from his command. In 1865, he was returned to Con- 
green for Mass. , and re-elected in 1866 and 1868 D. 1894. 

Banks, a N.E. co. of Georgia; area, 280 sq. m.; C. Ho- 
mer. 

Banner, (bdw'ner.) [Fr. bannière.) A square flag, or 
the principal stand. belonging to & prince or state. 
Banneret, (bdn‘ner-¢t.) |Same derio.) (Her.) A titu- 
lar —— formerly given toa person knighted or. 

the field of battle. 

Banna, (bins.) [From Ban, q.r.] (Eccl. Hist.) In the 
Roman Catholic, and ín the Church of Englend, а pro- 
clamation made in a church, on three successive dan. 
days, of the names of persons about to be married; the 
object being that those who have objections to the mar- 
riage may have an opportunity of stating them. 

Bannockburn, (bdn’ndk-Dirn,) a manufacturing 
town of Scotland, co. and 3 miles 8. of Stirling, on the 
Bannock ; . 3,000.— Noted for the great victory 
gained here, June <4, 1314, by the Scots under Robert 
Bruce, over the English under Edward II. which se- 
cured the independence of Scotland. 

Banquette, (lan-kt’.) [Ег., a bench.) (Fortif.) The 
elevation of the earth behind a parapet, on which the 
defenders of a fortified place may stand, in order to fire 
on an advancing enemy. 

Bantam, (bón'tám,) a residency of the Dutch E. Indies, 
forming the W. extremity of the island of Java, b. on 
the E. by the p. of Batavia; C. Serang. The town of B., 
on а bay of same name, 40 miles of Batavia, was the 
first establishment founded by the Dutch in the island 
of Java in 1602. It was abandoned in 1817. 

Bantry Bay, (bdn’trc,) a largo arm of the sea on the 
8. coast of Ireland, co. Cork, and one of tho finest bar- 
bors in Europe, extending for 25 miles inland. 

Banyan-tree, (Lcn'yón.) (Bot.) One of the greatest 
wonders of the vegetable — the Ficue Indica (see 
Ficus), a tree growing in India. Every branch shoots 
downward, and, striking into the ground, takes root, 
and is then capable of becoming a distinct tree. One 
of them, the Cubbeer Burr, has 350 stems, equal to large 
oaks, and more than 3,000 small ones, covering a space 
for sheltering 7,000 persons. Its branches are crewded 
with families of monkeys, and with birds of every de- 
scription, and also with enormous bats, all of which find 
luxurious subsistence upon the rich scarlet figs that 
grow upon it. 

Baobab, (bd’o-bdb.) (Bot.) See ADANSONTA. 

Baptism: (bdp'tism.) [From Gr. bapto, I ар — 
The rite of initiation into the community of tiana, 
ordained by Christ himself, when he commissioned his 
apostles to go and baptize all nations in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost (St. Matt. xxviii. 
19). It is recorded by the Evangelista, that our Saviour 
himself received B. from John; and the ceremony 
which the Baptist performed is allowed generally to 
have been an imitation of & rite in common practice 
among the Jews, who appear to have admitted pros- 
elytes by circumcision and B. Lustration, however, 
by water, as an initiatory rite, is of great antiquity im 
the East; and Christian B. may be conside as an 
adaptation of a form which was generally understood 
to have a symbolical meaning. Accordingly, it has 
been recognized by all Christian communities admitting 
B. эв а sacrament, although they have differed in their 
explanation of its nature and meaning. 

Baptistery, өс Erom Gr. baptito,I baptize.] 
(Arch.) A building destined for the purpose of admin- 
istering the rite of baptism. The B. of Florence іг 
nearly 90 feet in diameter, octagonal, and covered with 
а dome. The celebrated bronze gates by Lorenso Ghi- 
berti, which Michael Angelo said were fit to be пере 
of Paradise, enclose it. The B.at Pisa was finished abt. 


1160. It is octagonal, abt. 129 feet in diameter, and 179 
fect high. 
Bap'tists. [Same derir.] (Eccl. Hist.) A denomina- 


tion of Christians, who deny the validity of infant bap- 
tiam, and maintain the necessity of immersion. These 
were also the principal tenets of the Anabaptista, or 
Rebaptizers, with whom, however, the modern B. ought 
not to be confounded. The first settlement of the B. 
in U.S. was at Providence, R. I., іп 1639. They are sub- 
divided into the following denominations: Regular B.; 
Free-will B.; General B.; Anti- Mission B.; Siz- Principle 
B.; Seventh-Day B.; Church of God (Winebrennerians); 
Disciples (Campbellites); Junkers ; and Mennonites. The 
Regular В. are by far the most numerous denomination, 
In 1894 they had in the United States, 38,122 churches, 

25,854 ministers, and 3,495,988 members, which is a 

larger number than they had in the whole world ten 

years previously. 


made some successful movements in the valley of the | Bar, (bdr.) (Fr. barre.] (Law. The partition which 


Red River; took Port Hudson, July 9, 1563 ; evacuated 


separates the members of a judicial court from those 
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who have to report or hear. It is also lied to the 
benches whereon the lawyers are seated, use an- 
ciently there was a bar to separate the pleaders from 
the attorneys and others. Hence those who are called 
to the bar, or licensed to plead, are in England called 
barristers, a name which in the U. States should belong 
to the members of the legal profession generally, since 
attorneys as well as counsellors appear in court to con- 
duct cuuses.— Also, а plea of a defendant, which, if true, 
is sufficient to destroy the plaintiff's action.—( Her.) An 
ordinary in form of a fesse, but much smaller. — ( Mus. 
A stroke drawn perpendicularly across the five lines o 
the stave, the space between each two bars including a 
certain quantity or measure of time. — ( Geog.) A shoal 
or sandbank sometimes formed across the mouth of a 
river, or the entrance to a harbor. 

Baraboo, (bdrah-boo,) a small town of Wisconsin, C. 
of Sank co., on a river of same name, 40 m. N.N.W. of 
Madison. fop. 2,758. 

Barante, AMABLE Prosper BRUGIPRE, BARON ре, (bah- 
rdng'ta,) a French historian, and member of the French 
Academy, B. at Rione, 1782; р. 1867. His celebrity rests 
on his excellent History of the Dukes of Burgundy, of the 
House of Valois, from 1364 to 1477. 


Barata’ria Bay, in the S.E. part of Louisiana, bet. |: 


Jefferson and Plaquemine parishes, ia abt. 15 m. long by 
6 wide. This bay, and adjacent lagoons, formed, about 
1810-12, the rendezvous of the famous pirate-patriot 
Lafitte and his buccaneering companions. 

Barb, (bdrb.) (From L. barba, beard.) One of the points 
in arrow-heads or fish-hooks, which prevent them from 
being drawn out easily.—(Zodl.) A Moorish breed of 
horses, remarkable for their beauty and speed. 

Barba, (birba.) [L. beard.) (Во) Any collection 
of long loose hair into a tuft or crest, as on the petals 
of the Iris. —(ZoJl.) The long tuft of hair —— 
from the under jaw of mammalia. Also, the feathers 
which, in some species of birds, depend from the skin 
covering the gullet. 

Barbacan. rbican, (bdr’ba-kdn.) [From L. bar- 
bacana.) (Port. A watch-tower for бее Tig an 
enemy; also, an aperture made in the wall of a fort, 
through which to fire upon an enemy. 

Rarbace’na, a town of Brazil, prov. Minas-Gerses, in 
the Sierra Mantiqueira, 125 m. N.N.W. of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Barbados, or BARBADOzS, (bdr-bd’duz,) the most B. of 
the W. India Islands, belonging to Great Britain, Wind- 
ward group, in the Atlantic, 105 m. E. of 8t. Vincent; 
Lat. 13? 4' N., Lon. 59° 37^ W. First colonized by the 
British in 1635. Circumference 55 m. Area, 166 sq. m., 
most of which is under cultivation. C. Bridgetown, the 
residence of the British governor of the Windward 
Islands. Pop. 152,727. 

Barbarian, (bdr-bá're-an.) [From Gr. barbaros, savage. } 
( Hist.) A name given by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to реор!е of other countries, or such as were ignorant 
of their language, manners, and customs. In the mod- 
ern sense, a savage, uncultivated person. 

Barbarism, (bdrbar-izn.) (Gr. barbarismos.]) ( Gram.) 
An offence against the purity of style and language, or 
& mode of speaking or writing contrary to the true 
idiomatic principles of any particular language. 

baros'sm. Soc FREDERICK І. Emperor. 

Barbaros’sa, the name of two brothers, who, as cor- 
saira, were the terror of Christendom during the first 
part of the 16th cent. The elder, АкооЈ, being called 
to the assistance of Selim, sheik of Algiers, against the 
Spaniards, usurped the sovereign authority, and put 
Selim to death. Charles V. sent out an expedition 

nst him, 1518, when B. fell in battle. His brother, 
HAIR-EDDIN, в. him, and surrendered the sovereignty 
of Algiers to Selim I., sultan of Turkey, in exchange 
for a force of 2,000 Janissuries and the title of Dey. He 
afterwards accepted the title of admiral of the Turkish 
fleet; took Tunis; gained a victory over the Imperial 
fleet under the command of Andreas Doria ; and p. 1546. 

Barbary, (birbah-e) [Anc. Mauritania, Numidia, 
Africa Propria, Сутепаіса.) An extensive region, com- 
prising all the N. portion of Africa, from Egypt to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Greater Atlas, and extending between Lat. 25° and 37° 
N., and Lon. 10? W. and 259 E. It is divided by the 
Atlas range into 2 regions, that on the N. comprising 
the € States, viz., Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli; and the 8. region, called Beled-ul-Jerid, or 
Country of Dates. В. апа Egypt formed nearly all of 
Africa known to the ancients. It was peopled chiefly 
by Moors, Numidians, and Pheenician colonists; it at- 
teined great celebrity during the Carthaginian domin- 

3 was afterwards subject to the Romans, and occu- 
for nearly a contu Dy the Vandals. The Arabs 
took it finally from the Romans, abt. B. c. 097. 
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n (bdr^bl.) (Zodl.) An European fresh-water fish, 
the vulgaris, fam. Oyprinidz, distinguished from 
the gudgeon by the shortness of the under jaw, and by 
the possession of a strong serrated bony ray at the dor- 


sal fin. 

Barber, (bdr’ber.) [From L. barba, a beard.) А person 
who makes a trade of shaving and dressing the hair of 
other people for money. According to Varo, it was not 
until the 454th year of the city that Ticinius Mena first 
imported barbers into Rome from Sicily. As early as 
the time of Hippocrates, some surgical operations were 
considered degrading to physicians, and consequently 
fell to be performed by barbers. At the beginning of 
the last cent., when a new impulse was given to the 
science of surgery, the barbers were deprived of their 
honorable association with surgeons, in France and in 
England. The barber's pole was the distinguishi 
characteristic of a few only, indicating on the part of 
him who possessed it surgical as well as tonsorial ability. 

Barbles, (bir'biz) [From L. barba, a beard.) ( Роу.) 
The knots of superfluous flesh growing in the channels 
of a horse's mouth; that is, in the intervals that sepe- 
rate the bars, and Це under the tongue. 

Barbour, (bdr'boor,) an Е.8.Е. co. of Alabama; area, 
825 square miles. C. Clayton.—A М№. со. of W. Vir- 
ginia, mountainous, with an area of 830 sq.m. C. 


Philippi. 

Barbuda, (bdr-bu'ddh,) a small British island of the 
Leeward group, 22 m. from Antigua; Lat. 179 47’ N. 
Lon. 62° 2’ W. 

Ba (bdr'kah.) (Anc. Cyrenatca.] A maritime region 
of N. África, between Lat. 309 and 83? N., and Lon. 209 
and 259 E., forming the E. division of Tripoli, and hav- 
ing W. the rest of that country, with the Gulf of Sidra, 
N. the Mediterranean, E. Egypt, and 8. the Libyan 
waste. On the 8. and in the interior it is desert, but 
along the coast the soil is fertile, though neglected. 
The pop. consists of Bedouin Arabs, with a few Jewsin 
the towns. This region was anciently the seat of the 
Pentapolis, or five Greek cities of Berenice, Arsinoë, 
Berca, Appollonia, and Cyrene; of which the first, now 
called Bengazi, is the only one retaining the least im- 


portance. 

Barcarolle, (bdrkah-rél.) [Fr., from It. barcarwolo, a 
boatman.) (Mus.) Among the Venetians, a song or 
melody sung by gondoliers. Also,a piece of instrumen- 
tal music for a guitar, composed in imitation of a 
gondolier’s song. 

Barcelona, (bdr-se-lo'nah,) a fortified city and — 
of Spain, C. of & p. of same name, and formerly of 
lonia, on the Mediterranean; Lat. 41° 27’ 7" N., Lon. 2° 
V 07" E. It is generally a well-built place, with excel- 
lent public promenades, and has numerous manufac- 
tures, and an excellent harbor commanding a very ex- 
tensive trade. B. is supposed to have derived its name 
from its Carthaginian founder, Hamilcar Barca, abt. B.C. 
200. It was several times taken by the French and 
English; was desolated by the yellow fever in 1821; and 
bombarded by Espartero in 1843. Pop. 189,948. 

Bar'elay , Ковевт, (bdr'kla,) the apologist of Quakerism, 
was B. in Scotland in 1648. He is author of the cele- 
brated Apology for the true Christian Doctrine, a work 
written in Latin, and which, by its intellectual char- 
acter, logical form, and lucid style, has attracted great 
attention. D. 1600. 

Bard. [W. bardd, a teacher.} Among the Welsh, and 
other people of Celtic race, a poet or person inspired 

with the gift of song. Anciently, one who chanted 
the exploits of dead heroes, to incite the courage of 
their descendants on going to battle. 

Baréges, (ba-rdj’,) a village of France, dep. Hautes-Py- 
rénées, on the frontier of Bpain, celebrated for its 
sulphurous and thermal waters, the heat of which va- 
ries from 73° to 120°. 

Bareilly, a city of British India, pres. Ben ona 
tributary of the Ganges, 118 m. N.E. of Agra. Manw/. 
Arms and carpets. Pop. 111,300. 

Barère de Vieuzac, BERTRAND, (bdr/air-da-eoosdk, 
a French revolutionist, B. at Tarbes, 1755. He ente 
public life as deputy to the States-General, 1789; was 
elected to the Convention, 1792, and voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. Acting successively with the Girondists 
and the Mountain, B. became reporter of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, and then gained the infamous ap- 
pellation of the " Anacreon of the Guillotine,” by the 
flowery style with which he adorned reporte upon the 
bloody measures recommended by the Committee and 
ordered by the Convention. After fawning upon Robee- 
pierre, B. was the first to move for his execution with- 
out atrial. A spy and hireling writer under Napoléon, 
B. was banished as a regicide in 1816; returned to 
France, 1830; and p. 1842. His Mémoires were edited 
by H. Carnot and David d'Angers in 1843. 
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Barge, .) (Naut) A boat of state and pleasure. 
Also, АА of а flat-bottomed vessel auplcyad for 
carrying goods on a navigable river. 
Bar’ апа, Ricnarp Harris, (better known by his lit- 
erary nom de plume of THowas INGOLDSBY,) an English 
t and humorist, B. 1789, entered holy orders, and 
[ын celebrated by his popular lyrice, published 
under the title of the Jngoldsby Legends. D. 1815. 
Ba’ri, (anc. Barium, a fortified city and seaport of 8. 
Italy, C. of p. Terra di Bari,on a peninsula in the 
Adriatic, 140 m. N.N.K. of Naples; Lat. 41° 7’ 52” N., 
Lon. 16° БУ 4" E. Its harbor admits only of small 
vessels. Fop. 32,004. 
Barilla, (buA-ril'lah) (Chem.) Вее Вора. 
Barium. (bziri-um.) (Gr. baros, heavy.] (Chem.) The 
metallic basis of the earth baryta, which latter body 
waa first recognized as a distinct substance by Bcheele 
in 1774, and the metal obtained by Davy in 1808. It is of 
8 silver-white color, rapidly oxidizing in the air. At. 
weight, 68-5; Symbol Ba. — The Ozide of B., or Baryta, 
preparod by igniting nitrate of B., is a grayish, friable 
mass, soluble in water, forming а strongly alkaline solu- 
Чоп. 8р. ст. 4770; Form. ВО. Sprinkled with а small 
quantity of water, it forms a white hydrate, with great 
evolution of heat and expansion of volume; Form. Ba 
HO; when dissolved in water and crystallized, it sepa- 
rates in transparent colorless prisms, which contain 4 
atoms of water. The native Carbonate of B., called 
Barolite or Wüherite, occurring in small masses of a 
light yellowish color and fibrous structure, and the 
Sulphate of B. which frequently occurs in the form of 
beautiful crystals, are found abundantly in lead mines, 
and are remarkable for their weight. B. compounds 
heated before the blow-pipe communicate a beautiful 
en color to the flame. All its soluble salts are 
ighly poisonous. 
Bark, (bdrgk.) [From Ger. bergen, to cover.] (Bot) 
That part of а tree which is external to the wood. 
When young, it is cellular, and similar to the pith. 
Afterwards, it is composed of both cellular and vascular 
tissue, the latter being next the wood, and called liber. 
On the outside of the Tiber is the cellular envelope, end 
outside this is the outer covering, or rough bark. It 
is observed that trees stripped of their bark in the time 
of the вар, and suffered to die, afford heavier timber, 
more uniformly dense, stronger, and fitter for service, 
than those which are cut down in their healthy atate. 
— ( Naut.) А vessel carrying three masts, but without 
а miszen-top sail. — Peruvian Bark, see QUININE. 
Bark-louse, pl. Влак-1108. (7051) See Coccrpa. 
Ваг-1е- Due, (bdr-la-dook,) a city of France, C. of dep. 
Meuse, on the Ornain, 128 m. E. of Paris, was formerly 
the C. of a duchy of same name. Its confitures “p 
vy are held in high estimation by gourmets. J op. 
, 114. 
Barletta, (bdr-Lt'tah) a fortified seaport and city of 
8. Italy, 33 m. W N.W. of Bari, on a rocky island in 
the Adriatic, connected by a bridge with the mainland; 
Let. 41° 19' 26" N., Lon. 16? 18' 10" B. Its harbor only 
admits of small vessels. Pop. 29,000. 
Barley, (birie) (Bot) See HORDRUM. 
Barlow, Jott, (bdr'l»,) an American poet, в. at Read- 
ing, Conn., 1312. His best work is his first poem, The 
Vision of Columbus, published in 1787. D. 1812. 
Barm, (6drm.) Seo Yeast. 
Barn, (bdra.) (Agric.) A building in which agricul- 
tural produce is stored, to protect it from the weather, 
and keep it in safety. | 
Barnabas, (8St..) (bIrnah-b4s) a disciple of Jesus, 
whos» name was Joses or Joseph, but received from the 
Apostles the surname of B., which is diversely interpre- 
ted as ‘Son of Consolation,’ and ‘Son of Prophecy.’ He 
accompanied St. Paul on a religious mission to Antioch, 
and afterwards visited Cyprus with St. Mark. His fes- 
tival is celebrated in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
11th of June. 
Barnabites, (hdr’nzh-bils,) or REGULAR CLERKS OP ЁТ. 
PAUL. — Hist.) A religious order founded at Milan, 
and still possessing some colleges in Austria. 
Barnacles, (bir nah-klz.) ( Zool.) See Ci&R1PEDS.—( Far.) 
An instrument composed of two branches joined at one 
end with a hinge, and put upon a horse's nose, to con- 
fine him for shoeing, bleeding, and dressing. — Barnacle 
or Bernicle Goose. (7001) See ANSERIN Æ. 
Barnaul, (bdr'naul,) a town of Siberia, on the Barnaul 
Oby, 230 m. S.S. W. of Tomsk, noted for its rich mines 
of silver and lead. Pop. 9,927. 


Barnave, ANTOINE PIERRE JosgPH MARIE, (bdr’nahe,) a 


French revolutionist and orator, B. at Grenoble, 1761; 
was elected deputy to the States-General, 1789, and 
Præsident of the National Assembly, 1790. He distin- 
guished himself as the opponent of the privileged 
-Classes, and sometimes rivalled even Mirabeau in elo- 
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uence. After the arrest of the royal family at Vareaneg 

. was one of the three sent to accompany them back 
to Paris. From that time forth he became a defendet 
of the monarcby, and lost much of his popularity. 
Guillotined by order of Robespierre, Nov., 1793. 

Barnes, ALBERT, (bdrnz,))an American divine and theo- 
logical writer, B. in Rome, N. Y., 1798, entered the min- 
istry in 1824, aud ultimately became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Phila. Of his numerous pub- 
lished works, his Notes on the New Testament (11 vols.) 
has obtained a high celebrity in this country and in 
Europe. D. 1870. 

Barne'veldt, Јони van OLDEN, Grand-Pensionary of 
Holland, was B. in 1549. Chosen pensionary of Rotter 
dam in 1576, at а time when the Spanish arms were vic 
torious every where in the United Provinces, he was sent 
at the head of an embassy to offer the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands to Queen Elizabeth, 1585. On his re 
turn he was appointed grand-pensionary of Holland, 
and, after a severe contest with the stadtholder Maurice 
of Nassau and his party; obtained from the Spaniards 
the recognition of the independence of Holland, and in 
April, 1609, concluded a truce for 12 years. He then 
courageously opposed the ambition of Maurice, whe 
aimed at the supreme power, and supported Arminius 
against the Calvinists, the sect to which Maurice be- 
longed. Arrested in 1618, he was tried by a special 
commission, and condemned to death; this senten 
both illegal and unjust, being confirmed by the sy 
of Dort, this venerable and patriotic stateeman was be- 
headed, May, 1619. 

Barney, Јовнол, (bdr'ne,) а distinguished American 
naval officer, B. in Baltimore, 1759; entered the service 
in his early youth, and received a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion in 1776. Six years later, while in command of the 
Hyder Ali, 16 guns, he captured an English vessel of 20 

ins—the General Monk — off the capes of Delaware. 
Ín 1812, he was appointed by ee to the command 
of the flotilla in charge of the defence of the Chesa- 
peake, and afterwards participated in the battle of Ble- 
densburg, where he was severely wounded. D. 1818. 

Barnhardtite, (bürn'hird-tit.) ( Мп.) A double sul. 
phide of copper and iron, with traces of silver. It oe- 
curs massive, of a pale bronze-yellow color, in a mine 
in Cabarras co., N. Carolina. 

Barnsley, (bárnz'le,)& town of England, W. Riding co. 
of York, 8 m. N. of Sheffield. Manf. Linens and steel 
wares. /ор. 20,017. 

Barnatable, (bürn'sta-bl,) the most B. co. of Massache- 
setis, includes the Cape Cod peninsula, and a cluster of 
islands. Large quantities of salt are made here from 
sea-water. Гор. 32,791. — Its C. of same name, and э 
port of entry, is situate on the S. shore of a bay of eame 
name opening on Cape Cod Bay, 65 m. 8.E. of Boston. 
B. does a large business in the coasting-trade and fish- 
вгіеа. 

Barnum, PHINEAS TAYLOR, (bdr’ntim,) a celebrated 
American showman, B. at Bethel, Conn., 1810. His Aw 
tobiography, written by himself, was published in 1865. 

Barnwell, (bürn'wél,) a 8.W. dist. of S. Carolina, sep- 
arated from Georgia by the Savannah River. C. Barn 
well Court-House. 

Baroach, (bah-róch',)a city of British India, pres. Bom- 
bay, C. of a district of same name, on the Nerbudda, 96 
m. N. of Surat; Lat. 210 46' N., Lon. 73° 14’ E. , 
25,000. 

Baro'da. a city of Hindostan, C. of the Giucowar's do- 
minions, 78 m. N.N.E. of Surat; Lat. 21° 21’ N., Lon. 
73° 23’ E. This isa place of considerable trade, and has 
a British garrison. J’op. 140,000. 

Barolite, (bdr'o-lit.) (Min.) бее Barium. 

Barometer, (bch-róm'e-ter.) (Gr. baros, weight, and 
metreo, I measure.) (/'hy. A well-known instrument 
for measuring the weight or rather the pressure of the 
atmosphere, invented in 1643 by Torricelli. It is of 
various forms: the best and more usual is а straight 
tube of glass hermetically seuled at one end; ha 
been filled with pure mercury, free from air, the open 
end is closed with the thumb, and it is inserted into & 
cup of mercury. The column of mercury will descend 
until its weight just balances the pressure of the at- 
mosphere at the time. The empty epace next the upper 
or closed end is calied the Torricellion vacuum. 
upper surface of the mercury never descends, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, more thin a few inches; and this 
space is measured by a scale aided by what is called a 
vernier. The real height of the column of mercury is 
the distance from the surface of the mercury in the cap 
to the upper surface of the column in the tube. This in- 
strument is nsed for obtaining probable indications 
of the state of the weafher. In dry weather, tbe air, 
being free from vapors, is heavy, and forces up 
mercury; but in moist rainy weather, the atmosphere 
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being charged with clouds and fogs, the air is lighter, 
and acts upon it with less effect. From the best ob- 
servations that have been made on the B., s 

it appears, however, that it is not so much 
the height of the mercury in the tube that 
indicates tħe weather, as its motion up and 
down ; hence, in order to know whether the 
mercury is actually rising or falling, the 
following rules are of use: — 1. If the sur- 
face of the mercury be convex, it is a sign 
that the mercury is then rising. 2. If the 
surface be concave, it is sinking. 3. If the 
surface be plain, or rather a little convex, 
the mercury is stationary. 4. If the glass 
be small, shake the tube, and if the air is 
grown heavier, the mercury will rise about 
the tenth of an inch; if it is growing 
lighter, it will sink as much. In Gay-Lus- 
sac's B. (Fig. 61) the shorter branch of the 
siphon is closed, but there is a lateral capil- 
lary aperture a, through which the at- 
mospheric pressure is transmitted. The 
barometric height is determined by means 
of two scales, which have a common zero at 
0, towards the middle of the longer branch, 
and are graduated in contrary directions, 
the one from О to E, and the other from О 
to B, either on the tube itself, or on brass 
rules fixed parallel to the tube. Two slid- 
ing verniers, m and n, indicate one-tenth of 
a millimeter. The total height of the ba- 
rometer, A B, is the sum of the distances 
from О to A and from О to B.— Aneroid B. 
[From Gr. a, without, neros, moisture, and 
eidos, form.] The mercurial B. necessitates 
an instrument of at least 32 inches in length. 
In the Aneroid B. (invented in France by 





Viti, 1848), or B. without liquid, this incon- РР 
venience overcome. In such B. the Fig. 61. 
atmospheric pressure is held in equilibrium SIPHON 


by an elastic metallic spring. metallic BAROMETER. 
box, having one flexible side, is completely 

exhausted of air, and sealed. The elasticity of this side 
of the box, and the atmospheric pressure thereon, keeps 
one another in equilibrium. The short arm of a lever 
is kept continually pressed upon the elastic side, and 
the other arm works an index similar to that of the 
weather-glass, When the atmospheric pressure in- 
creases, the box is partly crushed in; when it dimin- 
ishes, the elastic side recovers its shape, and the index 
moves in the opposite direction. — As to the use of B. 
in measuring heights, see HYPSOMETRY. 

Haromet raph, (bár-o-mZX'ro-graf.) (Phy) A 
barometrical instrument for self-inscribing upon paper 
the variations of the atmospheric pressure. 

Baron, (bdr'un.) ( Her.) In England, the lowest rank of 
the peerage; the title of B. ranking, as in France, after 
those of duke, marquis, earl (count), and viscount. Ori- 
ginally, the B. being the feudatories of the princes, 
were tho proprietors of land perds / honorable service ; 
hence, in ancient records the word baron comprehends 
all the nobility. In Germany the title of B. (Freiherr 
is extremely common; but a great distinction exis 
under the first Empire, between the barons who were 
created by sovereign lords, and the barons of the Em- 
pire, the former being those immediate lords who had 
no voice in the Diet. 

Baronet, (birun-?4) (Her.) In the English heraldry, 
one having the lowest degree of honor that is hered- 
ишү, This order was instituted by King James I. in 
1611. All baronets indifferently bear the red hand of 
Ulster on their coat-armor, and have the right to prefix 
“Sir” to their names; their wife being styled “ Lady." 

Barosma, (bih-rós'mah.) (Bot) А gen. of plants, О. 
Rutaceæ. The species B. crenata and serratifolia, dwarf 
evergreen shrubs with small dotted leaves having a 
strong rue-like odor, furnish the medicinal Buchu leaves, 
woa have stimulant, antispasmodic, and diuretic pro- 
perties. 

Barquesimeto, (bar'kais-e-mai'to,) a city of Venezu- 
ela, 90 m. N.E. of Truxillo; Lat. 9° 55’ N., Lon. 69° 25’ 
W. Pop. 11,000. 

Barracan, ———— Fr. bouracan.] (Manuf.) 
A kind of thick, strong stuff, sometimes like camlet, 
but ofa coarser texture. It is used to make cloaks, 
surtouta, &c. 

Barracks, (birriks) [Fr. baraque.) (Mil. Large 
buildings erected for the security and accommodation 
of soldiers, whether infantry or cavalry. 

Barras, PauL François Jean NicoLas, Count DE, 
(bdr'rds,) a member of the French Directory, в. in Pro- 
vence, 1755. After RUNS a brief military career, he 
joined the Jacobin Club, and in 1792 was chosen deputy 
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to the National Convention, of which he afterwards be- 
came president. JB. took a leading part in the revolu- 
tion of the 9th Thermidor (July, 1794); was named 

eneral-in-chief to oppose the sections on the 13th Ven- 
н бера (Oct., 1795); and was named one of the 5 Direc- 
tors, His influence was very great, and continued till 
the assumption of supreme power by Napoleon as First 
Consul in Nov., 1799. D. 1829. 

Barran (bdr’rdtre.) [Fr. baratterie.] (Law.) The 
offence of frequently inciting and stirring up suits and 
quarrels, either by law or otherwise, the punishment 
of which is fine and imprisonment. In maritime in- 
surance, ít is an act of the master or mariners, of & 
criminal or grossly negligent nature, tending to their 
benefit, but to the prejudice of the owner of the ship. 

Barre, (bdr.) [Fr.] (Med.) A projection or prolongation 
of the symphysis which renders delivery difficult. 

Barreau, (bdr’ro.) fer] (French Law.) The name 

| given to the class of advocates admitted to plead at 
the bar. 

| Barrel, (bdr’ré1.) r. barril.] (Com.) A small cask. 
As a measure, the English barrel contains 3154 gallons 
wine; 36 gallons beer; 32 gallons ale; 34 gallons 


vinegar. 

Barren, (bdr’rén,) a S. co. of Kentucky ; area, 100 sq. 
m.; C. Glasgow. 

Bar’ren, ог Bic BARREN, a river which rises in the N. 
of Tennessee, enters Kentucky, and falls into the Green 
River in Warren co. Length 100 m., 30 of which are 
navigable by steamers. 

Bar’ren Island, in the Bay of Bengal, E. of the An- 
daman Islands, has an active volcano. 

Barricade, (bdr-ri-kaid’.) (Mil. and Hist) A defence, 
either by intrenchment or raised work, made, in a 
hasty manner, by barrels filled with earth, heaps of 
stones piled up, carts, trunks of trees, or any other ma- 
terials which would obstruct the passage or advance 
of an opposing force. The famous Day of the Barricades 
at Paris took place on the 12th of May, 1 when the 
populace invested the troops of Henry IIL, in the 
Louvre, and forced him to escape from Paris. The bar- 
ricades again formed an important feature in the 
French revolutions of July, 1830, and Feb., 1848, and in 
the great insurrection of May, 1871. 

Barringtoniacer, (bár-ring-to-ne-ai'se-e)) an О. of 
plants, all. Grossales, closely related to the 
and consisting of trees or shrubs inhabiting the tropics 
of the New and Old World. The Moordilla (Barring- 
tonia iosa) and other species, are of great beauty. 

Barrister, —— (Law.) See Bar. 

Barron, A N.W. co. of Wis.; a. 900 sq. m. C. Dallas, 

Barrow, ar. of Leinster, Ire., flows S., and joins the 
Suir to form estuary of Waterford harbor. Length 90 m. 

Barrow-in-Furness, a port and manf. t. of Eng., 
noted for its large iron-ship building and other inter- 


ests. 

Barrow. (Archeol.) A large artificial hillock or mound 
of earth.  Bar- 
rows are met 
with in many 
parts of the @ 
world, and on — 
being opened {= Т? 
are found to be i = 
repositories of 
the dead. By 
the Romans 
they were called 
tumuli. They are still to be seen in many countries, 
and especially in Great Britain and Ireland. ay i are 
among the most ancient monuments in the world. A 
mound of stones is called a cairn. 

Bar’row’s Straits, is the connecting channel be- 
tween Baffin’s Bay on the E., and the Polar Sea on the 
W. It lies in a direct parallel to the equator, bet. Lat. 
73° 45’ and 74° 40’ N., and is considered to terminate a£ 
Wellington Channel in Lon. 91° 47’ W.; being abt. 209 
m. in length and 60 m. in width. 

Barry, (bdr’re.) (Her. Is when an escutcheon is di- 
vided bar-wise (that is, across from side to side) into am 
even number of partitions, consisting of two of more 
tinctures interchangeably disposed. 

Barry, Sir CHuanRLES, an English architect, B. 1796, 
whose celebrity rests on the magnificent Houses of 
Parliament, built by him at Westminster. D. 1860. 

Bar'ry.JaMES, an English historical painter, р. 1741. 
His principal work is a series of 6 pictures intended to 
illustrate the progress of civilization. D. 1806. 

Bar'ry. Јонх, an American commodore, в. in Wexford 
co., Ireland, 1745; was one of the first officers commis- 
sioned by Congress for the navy, and died 1803, after a 
brilliant career. 

Barry, MARIE JEANNE GOMART DE VAUBERNIER, COUNT- 







Fig. 02. 
LONG BARROW, AT WEST KENNET, 
ENGLAND ; (restored.) 
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ESS DU, a celebrated mistress of Louis XV. of France, B. 
1746, &. the Marchioness of Pompadour, and, till the 
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of a gray color and of various forms. It is a mixture 
of carbonate of baryta, lime, and sulphate of baryta. 


death of the king, exercised a powerful influence at | Barytome, or BARITONE, (bür'e-tón.) [Gr. baros, heavy, 


court. Arrested as a royalist during the Reigu of Ter- 
ror, she was executed, Dec. 6, 1793. 

Bar'ry. а 8.8.W. co. of Missouri; area, ТОЗ вд. m.; C. 
Cassville.--A 8. W. central co. of Michigan ; area 576 
sq.m. C. Hastings. 

Barsac, (bir'sik,) a town of France, dep. Gironde, on 
the Garonne, 11 m. 8.E. of Bordeaux; famous for its 
white wines, almost equal to those of Sauterne. Pop. 


3,284. 

Bar-shot. (Navy) A double-headed shot, consisting 
of a bar with a half bar or round head at each end; 
used for destroying the masts and rigging in a naval 
contest. 

Bar-sur-Aube, (bar'soor-óbe,) a town of France, dep. 
Aube, on the Aube River, 25 m. E. of Troyes. Here, 
May 24, 1814, the Allies under Prince Schwartzenberg 
were repulsed by the French under Marshal Mortier. 


Pop. 5,199. 
Bar-sur-Seine, (bar'soor-sain,) a town of France, dep. 
Aube, 18 m. from Troyes. A severe en ment took 


place here, May 25, 1814, between Napoléon I. and the 
Allies. Pop. 3,311. 

Bart, Jeax, (bdrt,) a celebrated French seaman, в. at 
Dunkerque, 1651. His most brilliant achievement was 
the defeat of the Dutch admiral Vries, 1694. D. 1702. 

Barter, (bár'tr.) [9 Fr. barater, to exchange.) (Сот.) 
The exchanging of one commodity for another, or the 
trucking of wares for wares, among merchants.—( A rith.) 
A rule by which the proportionate value of commodi- 
ties is found. 

Barth, Henry, (bdrth,) an African traveller, в. in Ham- 
burg, 1821, joined the English exploring expedition into 
Central Africa, which occupied 4 years, and the fruits 
of which he described in his Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa, —— 1857. D. 1865. 

Barthélemy, Jeax Jacques, (bár-'le-me,) a French 
historian and antiquary, B. 1716, wrote several learned 
archaeological works, but won his greatest reputation by 
his Fi e du Jeune Anarcharsis en Gréce, which was 
long as an authority on the history, manners, and 
customs of the Greeks. D. 1795. 

Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, JULES DE, (sangkt-e- 
lair’,) а French philosopher, and member of the Insti- 
tute, B. in Paris, 1805. His pp. works are: La —“ 
d' Aristotle (1848); Du Bouddhisme (1855) ; and Le Bouddha 
et la Religion (1866). B. wastheintimate friend and was 
the confidential secretary of Thiers, ex-president of the 
34 French Republic. 

Bartholomew, (St.,) (bdr-(hól'o.)mü,) one of the 
twelve apostles, an — the same person as Na- 
thanael, mentioned in the Gospel of 8t. John. He is 
said to have ws Christianity in the south of Arabia. 
The Roman Catholic Church celebrates his festival on 
the 24th of August. 

Bartholomew, (St.,) (Massacre or.) (His) The 
name given to the slaughter of Protestants, ordered by 
Catharine de Medicis and Charles IX., which took place 
throughout France, on Aug. 24, 1572, or St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. The number of the victims amounted, ac- 
cording to Sully, to 70,000, while others say that it was 
not above 3,000. Far from putting an end to the inter- 
nal troubles, as was the hope of its instigators, this 
massacre gave rise to a new religious war. 

Bartholomew, (St.,) an island of the W. Indies, and 
the only colony belonging to Sweden in America, 30 m. 
W. of St. Kitts; Lat. of E. point 179 53' N., Lon. 62° 
52’ W. Area, 35 sq. m. C. Gustavia. It was settled by 
the French 1748, and ceded to Sweden, 1784. Pop. 20,000. 

Bnrthol'omew, a 8.Е. central county of Indiana; 
area, 400 sq. m.; capital, Columbus, —A bayou of Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas, rises in Arkansas, Jefferson co., 
and emptying into the Washita River. It is navigable 
for 250 m. 

Bartlett, Josian, (bdrt'let) an American patriot, B. at 
Amesbury, Mass., 1729. A delegate to the Continental 
Oongress, 1776-78, he was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Fndependence. He became President of 
New Hampshire in 1790, and was chosen the first Gov- 
ernor of that State in 1793. D. 1795. 

n (bdr’ton,) a W.S.W. co. of Missouri; area, 600 


sq. m. ; С. ; 

Baruch, (5@'тйк.) (Heb. blessed.] (Script) The воп 
of Neriah, and probably the brother of the prophet 
Seraiah, was the faithful friend and amanuensis of the 
prophet Jeremiah, and accompanied him into Egypt, 
в.с. 588. Р. іп Egypt or in Babylon. The Book of Б. is 

zed as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church, 
but is regarded as apocryphal by the Protestants. 
‘ta. icum) See BARIUM. 
Bary tocalcite, (bah-ri-to-kdlzit.) (Min. A mineral 


and tonos, a tone.) (Mus.) А male voice, the compass 
of which partakes of the common bass and the tenor, 
being lower than the latter and higher than the former. 

Basalt, (büsawt.) [L. basaltes] (Geol. and Min.) A 
heavy,stony rock 
of igneous origin, 
com posed of feld- 
spar, augite, and 
iron intimately MODI ҮН 
mixed,withother ДЕУ, Te de 
ru prine imbed- l LH MPO (il а ШҮ! Л > 
ded,the common- | Meo ERUNT E Tint 
est of which is 7 аа wur we 
Olivine. It is - == - = 
usually of a black Fig. 63. — BASALTIC COLUMNS. 
or bluish color. (Coast of Illawsna, New South Wales.) 
It is confined to 
no geological age and to no country. It is found in 
sheets of more or less thickness, and of variable width. 
It is frequently found split vertically (Fig. 63) into an- 
gular — which vary from the utmost degree of 
rudeness to columns of a very regular structure, such 
as are seen at the Giants Causeway and at Staffa. It is 
sometimes of volcanic origin, but more often the inter- 
jected rock of a dike, and its tendency to split at right 
angles to the cooling surfaces is then clearly shown. 

Basanite, (bó'sin-it.) nm) The Lydian stone, or 
black jasper; а variety of silicious or flinty slate, of a 
bluish-black color, interspersed with veins of-quartz. 
It is employed to test the —— gold, 

Bascinet, Basinet, Basnet, (bds'net.) (О. Fr., from 
bassin, a basin.) (Mil.) Formerly, a light, basin-shaped 
casque or helmet, worn visorless. 

Base, (bdce.) (Ог. basis, a foundation.) (Geom.) The 
lowest side of a perimeter of a неа Бре Апу 
body which bears another, but ticularly the lower 
part of a column or pedestal. The base of columns is 
differently formed in different orders; thus, the Tuscan 
base consists only of a sin- 
gle torus, besides the 
plinth; the Doric has an 
astragal more tban the 
Tuscan; the Ionic has a 
large torus over two slen- 
der scotias, separated by 
two astragals; the Cor- 
inthian has two toruses, 
two scotias, and two astra- 
gals ; the Composite has an 
astragal less than the Cor- | 25 
inthian. In the Middle- 553. 
Agearchitecture,the forms = —— 
and proportions of the va- 
rious members not being Fig. 64.—GOTHIO BASE. 
regulated by arbitrary 
rules, as in the Classical orders, the same capricious varie- 
ties are found in the bases (Fig. 64), as in all the other 
features of each of the successive styles.—(Chem.) The 
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definition of the word base is as difficult in the present . 


state of chemical science as that of the word acid. It 
may be considered as the converse of acid; or the body 
which, uniting with an acid, will form a salt. See 
ACID, SALT. 

Base-bnll, (bdce’-.) (Games.) In the U. States, a favor- 
ite out-door game, derived from the old English game 
of rounders. It is played on a plot of level turf about 
600 X 400 ft., at one end of which a square of 90 ft. is 
marked off. The lower angle of this square is called 
the home-base, defined by a stone or fron plate; each 
other angle is defined in the same manner. Each side 
is composed of 9 players. The batsman stands in front 
of the lower base, with the pucher in front of him, 
about 45 feet off. and the catcher behind. Besides these, 
there are the fielders posted at different angles Nine 
nings are played on each side, and the party mak- 
ing the largest number of runs wins the game. It 
is played with a bat and hard ball, as in the game of 
cricket, and differs in some of the States in its rules ot 
play. 

Basel, or Baste. [Ger. Basel; Fr. Bale.) A canton of 
Switzerland, b. N. by France and Baden, W. by France 
and Soleure, 8. by Soleure and Berne, and E. by Argovia, 
between Lat. 47° 25’ and 47° 37’ N. ; area 184 sq.m. It 
is traversed by the Jura chain, and watered by the 
Rhine and the Birse. The principal products are corn 
and wine. Pop. 92,265. Ita C., Basel or Basle, is pleas- 
antly situated on the Rhine, and is one of the most 
important commercial cities of the Confederation. 
Built by the Romans, who called it Basilia or Basiliana, 
B. became later the residence of a bishop who was a 
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prinos of the German Empire; it belonged for some 

. time to Burgundy ; fell to Germany in 1032; and was 
wiüznitted into the Confederation in 1501. It was the site 
ef an important cecumenical council, 1431-1447, also 
called the Council of Florence, because the most im- 
portant questions were settled and the council termi- 
mated in the latter city. Here also was concluded a 
treaty between France and Prussia, 1705. Pop. 37,918. 

Bashan, (bd'shdn.) [Heb. а name which probably de- 
noted the peculiar fertility of the воП.] (Anc. Geog.) 
The sacred writers include in B. that part of the coun- 
try E. of the Jordan which was given to half the tribe 
of Manasseh, situate to the N. of Gilead. 

Bashee, (bish'ee,) or BATANES ISLANDS, a cluster of 16 
rocky islands belonging to the Philippine archipelago, 
and lying №. of Luzon, between Lat. 20 and 21? N. 

Bashi uks, (bdsh'e-bah-rooks’,) a body of ir- 

: regular troops in the service of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Basil. (Bo.) See Ocixum.—(Joinery.) The slope or 
angle of a chisel, plane, or other tool. 

Basil, St.. (baril) [L. Banlius,]surnamed THE GREAT, 
bishop of Cæsarea, where he was B. abt. 326, is one of 
the most eminent of the Christian fathers. He suc- 
ceeded Eusebins in the see of Cæsarea, in 370, and by 
his opposition to Arian doctrines greatly offended the 
Emperor Valens. The attempts which 8t. B. made to 
reunite the two hostile Churches of the Eust aud West 
were unsuccessful. D. 380. 

Basil I., emperor of Constantinople, B. abt. 820, was 
associated in the empire with Michael III., 866; assas- 
sinated and s. him, 867. He governed wisely, and com- 
piled a body of laws called the Basilica, which, aug- 
mented by his son and successor, Leo the Philosopher, 
were in force till the fall of the empire. D.886. — B. IT. 
was 5. 968, and s. John Zimisces, 975, his brother Con- 
stantine having a nominal share in the government. 
During his long reign he was engaged in almost con- 
tinual warfare, chiefly with the Saracens and Bul- 
garians. D. 1025. 

Basilians, (bah-eil/yaus,) or Monks or St. Basti. (Eccl. 
Hist.) А religious order, founded by 8t. Basil, 370; in- 
troduced into the Western Church, 1057; reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII., 1569; and said to have furnished 
14 popes, 1,806 bishops, 3,010 abbots, and 11,085 mar- 


tyra. There is an institution of В. in Canada. 
Basilica, (bah-sil'e-kah.) (Gr. basilike, a royal mansion.] 
(АғсА.) ginally the palace of & king, and afterwards 


used to indicate & place where the Roman courts of 
justice were neld. Its form was a parallelogram, with 
& portico at each end; being covered with a roof sup- 
ported by rows of columns. Some of the basilicas were 
afterwards used for Christian churches; and many of 
the latter have, from this circumstance, been termed 
basilic. — ( Anat.) The interior branch of the axillary 
vein, running the whole length of the arm. 

Basilidians, (5ah-sil-id'yans.) (From Basilides, a 
Gnostic of Alexandria, who D. 130 А.р.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
branch of the Gnostics, who maintained that Christ's 
body was only a phantom, and that Simon the Cyre- 
nean suffered in his stead. 

Basilisk, (bas'e-isk.) (er bastliskos.] The cockatrice, 
а fabulous serpent, said to be produced from a cock's 
egg, hatched by a serpent, and supposed to kill by its 
breath or sight only.—(Zoóé!.) A lizard of the fam. 
Jguanids (Fig. 65), distinguished by a long and broad 





Wig. 65. — BABILISX, (Basiliscus mitratus.) 
wing-like process or ea pandon along the back and 


upper pert of the tail, and furnished at certain distances 
with intervenient radii analogousto those in the wingsof 
the flying lizard. This process is capable of being either 
or contracted at the pleasure of the animal ; and 

the occiput or hind part of the head is elevated into a 
bah haat aires nted hood or hollow crest. Not- 
wi ing its formidable appearance, however, the 
B. is & perfectly harmless reptile, residing principally 
anong trees, where it feeds on insects, &c. Itisof a 
eral pale, cinereous brown color, and is common in 

America. 

Basin, (62'm.) (Fr. bassin.) A hollow vessel for keep- 
ing water.—(Geog.) The we of country drained by 
a particular river; as, the B. of the Mississippi, of the 
Amazons, &c.—(Geol.) The term is applied to de- 
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ressed portions of strata, forming a hollow surrounded 
by hills, as the “Paris basin." —( Мағ.) Тһе Б. оу a 
dock is a place where the water is confined by double 
flood-gutes, used to contain ships either before they 
enter, or after they come out of the dock in which the 
are repaired. The B. of a haren is that part whi 
opens from a narrow passage into a spacious harbor. 

Basle. Вее BASEL. 

Basque Provinces. (bdsk.) [Sp. Vascongadas.) A 
country of Spain, bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, H. 
by Navarre, S. by the prov. Logrofio, and W.by Burgos 
and Santander. The 3 Busque Provs. are Biscay, C. 
Bilbao; Guipuzcoa, C. Tolosa; and Alava, C. Vittoria. 
The Basques, who are for the most part shepherds, have 
&lways been celebrated for their bravery and vivacity. 
They speak a language which has no analogy with any 
other living tongue, and which, in remoteages, appears 
to have been used over all the peninsula. The French 
part of the Basque country, which is now comprised in 
the dep. Basses-Pyrénées, was formerly dependent on 
the prov. of Gascony, and һай Bayonne for its C. 

Basa, (Баз.) (1t. basso.) (Mus.) The lowest ог funda- 
mental part in music, and important as the foundation 
of harmony. Counter-bass is a second or double bass, 
where there are several in the same concert. Ground 
bass is that which commences with some subject of its 
own, that is continually repeated throughout the move- 
ment, whilst the upper parts pursue a separate air. 
Thorough-bass is the science of harmony including the 
fundamental rules of composition. In Italian music, 
basso concertante is the bass of the little chorus; basso 
ripieno, the basa of the great chorus; and basso continuo, 
that part of a composition which is set for the organ, 
&с.— (2001.) See PERCIDA. 

Bassano, (bde-sih'no,)a fine city of N. Italy, р. Vicenza, 
near the Brenta, 19 m. N.E. of Vicenza. Гор. 14,411. 
Bassa’no, Huaves Bernard Maret, DUKE DE, a cele- 
brated French statesman and diplomatist, B. at Dijon, 
1763. Early distinguished by Napoleon J., he soon 
gained his confidence, accompanied him in his cam- 
paigns, and directed the home department as Secretary 
of State, from 1800 to 1811, when he was appointed min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and received the title of Duke de 
B. Оп the return of Napoleon from Elba, B. was again 
his secretary. On the eniperor's final overthrow, the 
Duke was banished from France; but was recalled at 
the revolution of 1830, and restored to all his honors, 

D. 1839. 

Basses-Alpes, (bdhs-dlps,) a mountainous dep. in the 
B.E. of Franco, b. on Italy; area, 2,600 вд. m.; prin. 
rirers, the Durance and the Var; prin. towns, Gap (the 
C.) Embrun, Briançon. Pop. 143,000. 

Basses-Pyrénées, a dept. of France, on the frontier 
of Spain, b. N. by the deps. of the Landes and Gers, E. 
by the dep. of Hautes-Pyrénées, 8. by the Pyrénées, W. 
by the Bay of Biscay; area, 2,822 sq.m. Chief 
Pau (the C), Bayonne, Mauléon, Oleron, and Orthez. 
Pop. 435,480. 

Basseterre, (bds'lair,) a seaport and C. of the island 
of Guadaloupe, W. Indies. Pop. 5,000. 

Bassin, (bish'yah.) (Bot) А gen. of plants, O. Sapo- 
tacer, consisting of trees with entire leaves and axil 
flowers. B. butyracea is the Indian Butter-tree; B. 
parkii is the Shca-tree or Butter-tree of Africa, which 
yields from its kernels, by pressure, a white, firm, rich 
butter; B.lougijolia, the Elloopa-tree of Coromandel; 
and B. latifolia, the Madhuca-tree of Bengal. 

Bassom pierre, F — be, (bda'sum-pe-air,) marshal 
of France, and friend of Henry IV., в. 1579, was distin- 
guished as a soldier, statesman, and diplomatist. Be- 
coming obnoxious to Cardinal Richelieu, he was com- 
mitted to the Bastille in 1631, where he was imprisoned 
for 12 years. D. 1646, leaving most entertaining me- 
moirs of himself and his contemporaries. 

Bassoon, (bde'soon.) (Mus) А wind-instrument made 
of wood, played by means of a bent mouthpiece and 
reed, and serving as the proper bass to the oboe and 
clarionet. 

Hasso-relie'vo, or Bís-RELIEF. See RELIEVO. 

Bassora. See Bussoran. 

Bastard, (bds'tird.) (Fr. bátard.] (Zaw.) А child be 
gotten and born out of wedlock. By the common law 
of England, a B. cannot take real or personal estate as 
the heir of either parent, nor has he even the name of 
the father or mother, but may assume it or any other 
name, and is known in law only by such assumed or re- 
puted name. Contrary to the common-law rule, an 
ante-nuptial child is legitimated by the subsequent 
marriage of his parents, and by being acknowledged by 
his father, in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgia, 
Indiana, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. In many of the States, an 
illegitimate child may take by inheritance as heir ee 
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next of kin of the mother, with limitation, however, in 
some of the States, to the case of her having no legiti- 
mate children. 

Bastia, (barte-a,) a fortified seaport-town, and formerly 
the C. of Corsica, on its М.К. coast, 67 miles N.N.E. of 
Ajaccio. yp. 21,535. 

Bastiat, Frépénic, an eminent French political econo- 
mist, в. 1803, earned for himself un European repute- 
tion by the publication of his Sephismes Economiques, 
and Harmonies Economiques. D. 1550. | 

Bastille, (bZsteci".) Er (Hist.) A general name in 
France, during the Middle Ages, for works outside a 
city; but commonly applied to a celebrated fortress in 
Paris, which was used as a state prison, and in which 
many persons who had incurred the resentment of the 
French monarchs or their ministers were immured. It 
was built in 1369 ; and was taken by the people of Paris, 
July 14, 1789, and demolished. А 

Bastinado, (bde-tin-a/do.) (From It. bastone, а stick.) A 
mode of punishment in Oriental countries, chietly in 
Turkey, Persia, and China, in which the offender is 
beaten on the soles of the feet. 

Bastion, (büs'yun.) (Fr. (Fort) A large mass of 
earth, usually faced with sods, but sometimes with 
brick, and in a few instances with stone, standing out 
from a rampart of which it isa principal part; being 
what, in ancient fortification, was called a bulwark, 
The B. consists of two faces, and an opening towards 
the centre, called the gorge. Bastions are solid or hol- 
low. A fiut B. is made in the middle of the curtain, 
when it is too long to be defended by the bastions in its 
extremes. A demi-B. is composed of one fuce only, 
with one flank and a demi-gorge. A double B. is one 
raised on the plane of another. 

Bastrop, (bds'trop,) a central co. of Teras, traversed by 
the Colorado ; area, 890 sq. m.; C. Bastrop. Pop. 12,290, 

Bat, (bdt.) (Zodl.) See CHEIROPTERA. 

Batardenu, bdi-drd-v.) PER] (Fort. A strong gate 
to separate the wet from the dry part of a ditch; it is 
provided with a sluice-gate. 

Batatas, (bah-th'tas.) (Hot) A genus of deciduous 
climbers, О. Convo!vulacee. The Sweet Potato, B. edulis, 
a native of India, is much cultivated in all the hotter 
parts of the world, and especially in the Southern States 
of the American Union, for the sake of its floshy sweet 
tubers, which are greatly esteemed as an article of food. 

Bata'vim. See HoLLAND. 

Batavia, (bah-(tà've-ah,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Java, cap. of the Dutch possessions in the Eust, and of 
residency of same name, ut the mouth of the Jaccatra 
River, on the N. coast of the island, Lat. 6° 8’ 8., Lon. 
106° 50’ E., with a free port, extensive and safe. It is 
а fine and flourishing city, and forms the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Asiatic archipelago. B. was 
founded by the Dutch in 1619. op. 125,000. 

Bata’via, а town of New York, C. of Genesee co., on 
Tonawanda Creek, 36 in, E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Bata'vian Republic. See HoLLAND. 

Bates, (bdis,) a ҮҮ. co. of Missouri, on the Kansas fron- 
tier, drained by the Orange River; area, 1,000 sq. m.; 
О. Butler. 

Bath, (bdth.) A place to bathe in; and also the act of im- 
mersing the body in water. The word bath is also ap- 
plied to any artificial contrivance which is to supply 
the place of a bath, as а shower-bath, or an apparatus fc? 
applying water to the body in the form of a shower; a 
vapor-bath, or a mode of conveying moisture to the body 


Fig. 66. — SECTION OF A ROMAN BATH. 
(from a painting on the walls of the Therma of Titus at Rome.) 


by means of steam. Among the ancients the public 
baths were of great extent, and consisted of a great 
number of apartments. The prodigious monuments of 
Roman magnificence soem to have been borrowed in 
some respects from the gymnasia of the Greeks, both 
the one and the other being instituted with a view to 
the exercise and health of the people. The word етти, 
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which the Romans used in pakor of these edifices, 
signified a place for the reception of hot baths, but both 
hot &nd cold baths were generally comprised under the 
same а 7 In later times the Romans used tbe 
bath before they took their supper. The rich usually 
had hot and cold baths in their own housea, and it was 
not until the time of Augustus that the baths of anc. 
Rome assumed an air of grandeur and magnificence. 
Different authors reckon that there were as many as 
800 baths in Rome. The most celebrated were those 
of Agrippa, Antoninus, Caracalla, Diocletian, Domitian 
Nero, and Titus (Fig. 66). —(Chem.) An apparatus used 
in various processes, particularly in distillation, and 
consisting in the use of different intermedia. When 
the degree of heat required is below that of boiling wa- 
ter, à vessel containing that fluid is interposed between 
the fire and the substance to be acted upon ; and when 
a superior degree of heat is necessary, sand, or some 
other matter of a similar nature, is employed. 

Bath. (Anc. Aque Sau] A handsome city and fash- 
ionable watering-place of England, C. of co. Somerset, 
on the Avon, 12 m. E.8.E. of Bristol, and 100 m. W.8.W. 
of London. Its hot springs, which were known to the 
Romans, are saline and chalybeate. The temp. variee 
from (9? to 117°. Pop. 54,240. 

Bath, a N.E. co. of Kentucky, containing many noted 
mineral springs; area, 290 sq. m.; C. Owingsrille, 
—A city, port of entry, and seat of justice of Saga- 
dahock county, Main», on the Kennebec river, 12 m. 
from the sea and 36 N.E. of Portland. It has а large 
shipping trade, and is extensively engaged in ship- 
building.—A thriving town of New York, C. of Steuben 
county, on Conhocton creek, 219 m. W. by S. of Albany. 
—A central county of Virginia, intersected by branches 
of James river, and picturesquely broken by spurs of 
the Alleghanies; area, 725 sq. m.; capital, Warm 
Springs. 

Bath, (Order of the.) (Her.) A British order of 
knighthood, instituted, it is supposed, by King John, 
and confirmed by Henry IV. It received its name from 
the olden custom of bathing before the knights received 
the accolade and golden spur. The badge of the order 
is a sceptre, rose, and thistle, and three imperial crowns 
conjoined within a circle, upon which is the motto, 
“Tria juncta in uno,” in reference tothe 3 united king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Ba’thori, SrxeugeN, a king of Poland, elected 1576, in 
the place of Henri de Valois. He obtained important 
advantages over the Russians, and founded the Uni- 
versity of Wilna. D. 1586. 

Bathurst, (bith'urzt,)a seaport-town of W. Africa, C. 
of the British colony of Senegambia, on the island of 
St. Mary's, at the mouth of the Gambia river, in Lat. 
13? 28' N., Lon. 160 35’ W. Pop. 7,000. 

Bathurst, à port of entry, C. of Gloucester co., New 
Brunswick, on & bay of same name; Lat. 479 3! N., 
Lon. 64° 45' W. Pop. abt. 5,000, 

Bathvillite, (bith'vil-lit.) (Min) An inflammable 
mineral of a brown and exceedingly friable substance, 
resembling tripoli in appearance. 

Bathy metry, (bath-im'e-tre.) (Gr. bathos, depth, and 
е measure.) The art of measuring the depth of 
the sea. 

Batist, (bdVist.) [Fr. batiste.) (Manf.) A very fine, 
thick, white, linen cloth, made of the best white flax, 
called ramé, which is cultivated in the N. of France. 
This manufacture is said to have been brought into 
vogue in Flanders, in the 13th cent., by Baptiste Cham- 
brai, whence the French name batiste, and the English 
term cambric. Б. is now manufactured in many coun- 
tries, but that of France is the best after that of India. 

Batley, (b4t'le) a town of England, co. York, 2 m. Е. 
of Dewsbury. Manf. Carpets. Хур. 10,000. 

Baton, (bah-toon’.) [Fr., for базі.) (Mil) A field-mar- 
shal’s staff or badge of office 

Batonnier, (bit/on-ne-uh.) [Fr.] In France, the presi- 
dent of the order of advocates. 

Baton Rouge, (liil’ong-roozh',) a town of Louisiana, 
and capital of the State, in East Baton Rouge 
раг., on a bluff on the E. bank of the Mississippi, 150 
ш. above New Orleans. The arsenal here was seized by 

the Confederates, June 11th, 1861; on the 21st, an ordi- 
nance of secession was passed by the State Legislature 
assembled at this place; and, 10th Aug., 1862, it was 
captured by a detachment of Adm. Farragut's squadron. 
The Confederates failed în an attempt at its recapture, 
loth Aug. following, and it was evacuated by the Union 
troops on the 23d. . 

Batoum, (ba'toom,) a seaport-town of Turkey in Авіа, 
near the Russian frontier, on the К. shore of the Black 
Sea; Lat. 41° 38' 41” N., Lon. 410 38’ 55” E. It haga fine, 
harbor. Fop. 3,000. Transferred to Russia in 1878. 

Batrachia, (bah-trd'che-ah.) BATRACHIANS, Or AMPHIS- 


- 
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sans. [Gr. batrachos,a frog.] (Zodl.) A class of ani- 
mals comprising cold-blooded, oviparous vertebrates 
which are destitute of scales, and which in most cases 
lay their numerous e in the water or in damp p 
and whose young hatch in an immature condition, an 
afterwards undergo various changes before they acquire 
the form of the parents. The young breathe by gills 
similar to those of fishes, and in most cases live in the 
water; but in the adult state, these animals, with few 
exceptions, breathe by lungs, like scaly reptiles. The 
B. are divided into — I. Tailless (Anoura), including 
the families: Кап е, or Frogs, which have the fingers 
and toes free, and never dilated into a disk ; anak lee 
and palate provided with teeth, and the throat of the 
male with vocal vesicles which communicate inter- 
nally with the mouth. Their young, which when 
hatched are called tadpoles, have a tail, but no legs. 
Their tail afterwards drops off, legs are developed, the 
— disappear, and lungs are substituted (Fig. 67). 
ving undergone this metamorphosis, they live hence- 
forth on land. Besides the common frog, there are a 
t many other species, the most singular of which 
that called the bull-frog ( Rana Pipiens), a native of 
limbs are ex- 
tended, measures nearly two feet, the trunk of its body 
being about 8 inches long and 4 or 5in breadth. It is 
very voracious, and frequently swallows the young of 
water-fowl before they have strength to shift for them- 
ing is so loud as 1 > 
to resemble the < — 2 
roaring of a bull 
heard at a dis- 
tance, whence its 
BRI c 
which have the е 
extremitiesofthe 
toes and fingers — 
enlarged into a = 
pellet which en- 
ables them to ad- 
here to the sur- ¢ 
face of bodies. ө 
trees, shrubs, and 
the breeding sea- — BATRACHIAN — THE FROG — FROM 
son, when they THE TIME OF HATCHING. 
resort to the wa- 
ter. The Tree-frog, or Tree-toad, of the Middle States 
est ash to dark brown. — Bufonida, the Toads, which 
vea thick squat body, covered with warts or tubercles, 
and a fetid but not poisonous milky juice exuding from 
а protuberance, studded with pores, behind each eye. 
and confer a great benefit upon the farmer and gardener 
by destroying insects. The common toad of the U. 
States (Bufo Americanus) is 214 inches long. In spring, 
when it resorts to the pools to lay its its pro- 
Отеген), have а tail at all periods of life, and generall 
ur feet. The body is long, round, and covered wit 
skin adherent to the muscles. The families are: Sala- 
mandrids, comprising Salamanders proper and the Tri- 
In their adult state, most Salamanders live upon the 
land, approaching the water only at the season in 
which they lay their eggs. They live in cold damp 
places, avoiding the heat of the sun; yet ignorance and 


the U. States. This animal, when the 

selves. Its croak- 

comprising frogs 

disk or viscous 

They inhabit 

plants, except іп Fig. 67.— CHANGES IN THE FORM OF 4 
(Hyla versicolor), is 2 inches long, color varying from 
They are capable of living a long time without food, 
longed trill is heard day and night.— Il. Tailed B. 
tons. More than 20 species are found in the U. States. 
superstition have ascribed to them the power of resist- 


ing fire. The Tritons have the tail compressed, and |: 


are entirely aquatics. — Amphiumide, are said to be 
destitute of gills at all periods of their existence, and 
breathe by means of branchial orifices at the sides of 
the neck. The Congo Snake (Amphiuma meaus), of the 
Southern States, is about 28 inches long. color bluish- 
black, and lives in muddy waters. — Sirenidæ, have 
permanent external branchism that occur in tufts 
covering the branchial orifices. The Siren or Mud-eel 
[en lacertina), of 8. Carolina, attains the length of 24 
ches; color above nearly black, with numerous light 
spots. It lives in mud, and is common in the ditches 
of rice-fields. The Axoloff of Mexico (gen. Siredon) is 
abt. 8 ins. long, and every way similar in form to young 
aquatic Salamanders. It is eaten by the Mexicans. 

Batrachus. (2001) See PEDICULATI. 

Battalion, ( 'yün.) (Mil) A constituent portions 
of an active army, composed of several com es, and 
holding the same relative position toward the brigade 
or line that a company does to the battalion. 


Battel, (bdt'tel.) 


Batten, (bdt^n) (From Fr. baton, a stick. 
Battening, (bát'n-ing.) 


Battering-ram, (battering) 
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се: An ancient mode of trial by 
single combat. e contest took place before the 
judges, on a piece of ground inclosed, and the combat- 
ants were bound to fight until the stars appeared, un- 
less the death of one ——— decided the contest. 
It is but in comparatively late years that this barbarous 
practice was abolished in England. 

(Arch.) A 


name given by workmen to slips of w from 2 to T 
inches broad and 214 inches thick, the length consider- 


able but undefined. 

Arch.) A kind of narrow 
framing used to protect walls from the effect of damp; 
or, rather, for the purpose of removing the lining from 
the walls for that purpose 

(MiL) An ancient 


engine employed for beating down the walls of be- 
sieged fortresses. It consisted of a long heavy beam of 
timber, armed with iron at one extremity; and the 
effect was produced by pushing it violently with suc- 
cessive blows against the wall. 


Battery, (bitter) [Fr.batterie.] (Mil.) Any raised 


place where cannon or mortars are planted. A parapa 
covers the gunners and men employed about the guns 
from the enemy’s shot, and is cut into embrasures for 
the cannon to fire through. A B. of mortars is sunk in the 
ground, and has no embrasures. B. d'enfilade, is one that 
scours or sweeps the whole length of a straight line. B. 
en болатта is that which plays obliquely. . de revers, 
that which plays on the enemy's rear. Cross batteries are 
two batteries which play athwart one another upon 
the same object, thus forming an angle, and producing 
great effect, because what one ball shakes the other 
throws down. A camerade B. consists of several guns 
which play at the same time upon one place. A rico- 
chet B. is one from which the cannon are discharged 
with a very small quantity of powder, and very little 
elevation, so as to carry the ball just over the parapet, 
where it rolls along the opposite rampart, and pro- 
duces -a destructive effect. — ( Electricity.) A combina- 
tion of coated surfaces of glass, commonly jars, во con- 
nected together that they may be charged at once, and 
discharged by a common conductor. The GALVANIC 
B., or Pile, is an apparatus employed for accumulating 
the electricity of galvanism, which is produced by the 
natural agencies of certain metallic and carbonaceous 
substances and peculiar fluids. This instrument was 
invented by the celebrated Volta, and is often called 
the Vollaic B. It has at different times assumed vari- 
ous forms, each more perfect than the preceding. The 
earlier species consisted of compound plates of zinc and 
copper, in cells charged with dilute acids. But the 
action of such B. was very transitory. Constant B. wero 
then invented; they were so called from their pro- 
longed action. Many of them are very effective and 
convenient. Fig.'68 represents one of the forms of a 
couple of Grove's B. It consists of a glass vessel, A, 
partially filled with dilute sulphuric acid (I: 8); of a 
cylinder of zinc, Z, open at both ends; of a vessel, V, 








Fig. 08. — A COUPLE ОР GROVE'8 BATTERY. 


made of porous pipeclay, and containing ordinary nitric 
acid; of a plate of platinum, P, bent in the form of an 
8, and fixed to a cover, c, which rests on the porous 
vessel. The platinum is connected with a binding 
screw, b, and there is a similar binding screw on the 
zinc. In this battery the hydrogen, which would be 
disengaged on the platinum, meeting the nitric acid, 
decomposes it, forming hyponitrous «ay which dis- 
solves or is disengaged as nitrous fumes. Grove's B. ie 
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tho most convenient and one of the most powerful of 
the two-fluid batteries. It is, however, the most expen- 
give, owing to the high price of the platinum. Bwnesen's 
JB. is nothing more than Grove's B., in which the sheet 
of platinum is replaced by a cylinder of carbon. — 
(Law.) The striking, beating, or offering any violence 
to another person, for which damages may be recovered. 
It is distinguished from an assault, inasmuch as the 
latter does not necessarily imply & blow. There may 
be an assault without B., but B. always implies an 
assault. 

Batthyanyi, Lovis, Сосмт, (büt'yah-ne,) a Hungarian 
statesman and patriot, p. 1809, long distingnished him- 
self as the leader of the Liberal opposition in the upper 
house of the Hungarian parliament, when he was sum- 
moned by the Emperor Ferdinand to Vienna, in 1548, 
to form the first independent and responsible Hunga- 
rian cabinet. Strictly adhering to the national consti- 
tution, and finding his efforts to negotiate between the 
sovereign and the peuple fruitless, B. resigned his office 
and retired into private life. After the outbreak of the 
civil war, he made a last attempt to effect a compro- 
mise between the opposing parties, but in vain. He 
was shortly afterward arrested on a charge of high 
treason, and iniquitously sentenced to death, Oct. 1849. 

Battle, (Бага) [Fr. butaille, from battre, to beat. 
(MiL) The encounter of two large hoetile bodies o 
troops, or two armies. 

Battle-axe. Cu) An ancient offensive weapon, 
which was not employed by the Greeks and Romans, 
but formed part of the offensive armor of the Gauls 
from time immemorial. In the Middle Ages, it was 
carried slung over one side of the pommel of tlie man- 
at-arms' saddle. 

Battle Creek, a town of Michigan, Calhoun co., 120 
m. W. of Detroit. 

Battlement, (bát'ti-m^ut.) (From battle]. (Md. Arch.) 
A wall or parapet on the top of a building, with em- 
brasures or open places to look through, or discharge 
missiles against the enemy. 

Battle-piece. (Putnting.) A picture descriptive of 
& fight or battle. 

Battue, (bit4oo.) [Fr] (Sport) The surrounding a 

rtion of a forest, wood, or park, and by beating the 
hes and shouting, endeavoring to bring out the 
animals intended for the gun or chuse. 

Baucis, (bawss) (Му!) An old Phrygian peasant, 
who, with her husband Philemon, kindly received 
Jupiter and Mercury when travelling in disguise. For 
this favor Jupiter changed their cottage into a temple, 
and made them his priests. At their death they were 
changed into trees. 

Bauer, Bruno, (bou'er,) a German rationalistic theolo- 
gian, B. at Eisenberg, 1809. His principal works, which 
generally contain very bold and speculative theories, 
are: Critical TM of the Religion of the Old Teatu- 
ment (1838) ; a — of the Gospela, and History of 

igin (1850). 

Bauhin — gah (Bot.) The Mountain Ebony, 
a gen. of plants, О. Fubacex, which has the leaves di- 
vided into two twin lobes. 

Baamé, Antoine, (hó'md,) a French chemist, B. at 
Senlis, 1728, inventor of the aérometer called by his 
name. He made also several other important inven- 
tions and discoveries. D. 1804. 

Baumgarten, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB, (boum'gar-ten,) 
& German philosopher, B. at Berlin, 1714; was a disci- 
ple of Wolf, and may be considered as the creator of 
sesthetics as a systematic science of the Beautiful. 
D. 1762. 

Baur, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, (bour,) a German theolo- 

and biblical critic, head of the so-called Tübingen 

hool of Rationalistic divines, 8. at Schneiden, 1792. 

A disciple of Hegel, he applied the principles of his 

philosophy to the study of theology and the criticism 

of the earliest Christian literature; with results star- 

tling enough, and which are still the subjects of grave 
controversy. D. 1861. 

Bautsen, (boüt',) a town of Germany, in Saxony, 33 
m. E.N.E. of Dresden. The battle of B., gained by 
Napoléon I. over the Russians and Prussians, was fought 
May 21st and 22d, 1813. Pop. 12,360. 

Bauxite, (bauksit) (Min.) A ferruginous hydrate of 
alumina. 

Bavaria, (bah-vá're-ah.) [Ger. Bayern] A kingdom 
of 8. Germany, composed of two isolated territories, 
the eastward and larger of which is situated between 
Lat. 47° 20' and 50° 41' N., and Lon. 9? and 13° 48’ E., 
b. N. by the Prussian states and Baxony; E. by Bohe- 
mia and Austria; 8. by the Tyrol; and W. by Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt. The westernmost, 
forming Rhenish Bavaria, or the Palatinate, the orig- 
inal possession of the reigning family, is situated to 
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the W. of the Rhine, between Lat. 48° 57' and 40^ 50 
N., and Lon. 7° 6 and 8° 27’ E., b. N. by Rhenigh-Prus- 
sia and Hesse-Darmstadt; E. by Baden, from whicb it 
is separated by the Rhine; S. by Alsace, and W. by 
Rhenish Prussia. The state is divided into 8 circles, 
viz, those of Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, Pulati- 
nate, Upper Palatinate, Upper Franconia, Middle Fran- 
conia, and Suabia. The climate of B. is generally cold 
but healthy. The soil is one of the moet fertile in Cen- 
tral Europe; the mountains afford excellent pasturage, 
and are covered with vast forests of valuable timber. 
The wealth of the country is almost cxclusively agri- 
cultural. B. has for centuries possessed the transit 
trade between N. Germany and Austria, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Chief towns: Munich (the C.), Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, Bayreuth, Würzburg, Augsburg, and Spires. 
Gort. B.isan hereditary monarchy. The king possesses 
the executive power, but his ministers are responsible 
for his acts. The legislative functions are exercised 
jointly by the king and the parliament. Relig. and 
Educ. The Roman Catholics include abt. 24 of the en- 
tire population; full religious toleration is granted. 
Education is compulsory. Army. The Bavarian army, 
including reserves, numbers 105,757 men. Hist. The 
first recorded inhabitants of B. were the Bott, a Celtic 
tribe; from them its old Latin name, Botarta, and its 
Ger. name, Bayern, are derived. It was annexed to the 
Roman empire, в. с. 15. It was afterwards possessed 
by the Ostrogoths and Franks, and, A. D. 788, became a 
portion of the empire of Charlemagne. In 1072, it 
passed to the Guelphs, and, in 1150, was given to Otto 
of Wittelsbuch, founder of the reigning royal family. 
The Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, constituted B. the 8th 
electorate. During the wars of Napoleon, B. became an 
ally of France, and Napoleon raised it to the rank of a 
kingdom in 1505, a title recognized by the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1814. In 1870, B. took an active part in 
the Prussian war against France, and joined the Ger- 
man Confederation in 1871. Ludwig I1.,the late king, 
B. 1845, 8. hisfather Maximilian II., March 10, 1864, 
who D. 1886, suc. by his bro. Otho. Pop. (1885) 5,416,180, 
Baxter, RicHAR», (bdketer,) an eminent English Non- 
conformist preacher and writer, B. in Shropshire, 1615; 
was the founder of a new school of theology which 
bears his name. He acted as chaplain to a regiment 
during the civil war, and afterward, retiring to his vi- 
carage of Kidderminster, took part in the Savoy con- 
ference, drew up a reformed liturgy, and had to quit his 
living on the passing of the Act of Uniformity. He was 
several times the victim of the persecuting enactments 
of the time, and was tried before Judge Jeffreys in 1686 
on a charge of sedition, fined, and imprisoned. D.1691. 
B. was a prolific writer on polemical subjects, and his 
moet popular books are the Saints! Everlasting Rest, Dy- 
ing Thoughts, and Call to the Unconrerted. Those who 
adopted his opinions on the subject of grace and free 
will, were called Bazterians, who formed a sort of mid- 
dle-way between Calvinism and Arminianism, but never 
constituted, strictly speaking, a sect. 
Bay, (bd.) [Fr. baie.) (Geog.) An arm of the sea extend- 
ing into the land;—also applied frequently to 
tracts of water, as the Bay of Biscay. — ( Bot.) See Lau- 
RUS. — ( Arch.) The open space in a window included be- 
tween the mullions, otherwise called a — light. — 
Ir bat.) One of the colors of the horse, being reddish 
rown, or inclining to chestnut color. 


Вау, а N.E co. of Michigan; area, 150 aq. m. Ite 
County Seat, Bay City, is situated on the naw 
River, about 6 m. from its entrance, and 112 m. М.М. 


W. of Detroit. 
Bayadere, (bá'ah-deer.) (Fr. bayadére.] А name given 
to the singing and dancing girls of Hindoetan. 

Bayard, Ріквке pu TERRAIL, Seigneur de, (bá'yahr,) 
named the “knight without fear and reproach,” в. 1476, 
was early devoted to the profession of arms. After tak- 
ing part in the invasion of Naples under Charles VIII, 
he followed Louis XII. in his conquest of the Milanese, 
and one of his most celebrated exploits was his defence, 
single-handed, of the bridge over the virg gen against 
a large body of Spaniards. B. decided the victory of 
Agnadello, and further distinguished himself in the 
* Battle of the Spurs.” At the great battle of Marig- 
nano, in Italy, B. surpassed himself, decided the vic- 
tory, and had the honor of knighting his soverei 
Francis I., on the field. He next successfully defen 
Meziéres against Charles V., and in 1524 served under 
Admiral Bonnivet in Italy against the Constable de 
Bourbon, where he received his morta] wound at the 
passage of the Besia. In B., more perhaps than in any 
other man, we may see the “realized ideal” of chiv- 
alry: the combination of perfect courage with entire 
unselfishness, the utmost generosity, and a purity of 
life wonderful in that age — perhaps in any age. 
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& city of France, dep. Cal- 


Aure, 17 miles N.N.W. of Caen. It has a 








Fig. 69.—BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
(Hareld coming to an anchor on the coast of Normandy.) 


venerable cathedral, in which is 


brated Bayeux tapestry (Fig. 69), said to be the work of 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, and represent- 

. ing his exploits inthe conquest of England. Pop. 10,430. 

Bay Islands, a small cluster of islands in the bay of 
Honduras, formerly known as Las Gwanajas, and or- 
ganized into a colony by the British in 1850. The prin- 
cipal are Ruatan, Guanaja, Helena, Morat, and Utila. 

Bayle, Przznz, (bdl,) a learned French critic and mis- 
eellaneous writer, B. at Carla, 1647. His great Diction- 
naire Crilique ef Historique, first published 1695-6, is a 
vast storchouse of facts, discussions, and opinions, and 
became the favorite book both of literary mon and men 
ef the world. It was, however, publicly censured b 
the Consistory of Rotterdam for its pervading scepti- 
cism, and tacit epicureanism and atheism. D. 1706. 

Bay ten. (dd’lén,) a town of Spain, p. Jaen, at the foot 

the Sierra Morena. Here, July 20, 1808, the French 
Gen. Dupont was surrounded by the Spaniards, and, in 
& fit of aberration, surrende with 16,000 excellent 
troops to the Spanish general Castafios. 

Bayonet, (bai o-na.) (From Bayonne, where it was first 
invented.] (АМ.) A short pointed instrument, or tri- 
angular dagger, made to fix on the muzzle of a firelock 
or musket. 

Bayonne, (bai-yon’,) a strongly fortified city of France, 
dep. Basses-Pyrénées, at the confluence of the Neve 
with the Adour, 3 m. from the embouchure of the lat- 
ter, and 18 m. from the Spanish frontier; Lat. 439 29/ 
29" N., Lon. 1? 28’ 33" W. It ів well built, agreeably 
апае па в ане р is one of the finest 
works of Vauban. Pop. 27,512.— Treaty of B. See 
CuanLas IV. (of Spain.) d 

Bayou, (bi'óo.) (From Fr. boyau, a long and narrow 
placo.) (Geog.) A stream which is the outlet of a 
swanip near the sea. Applied in Louisiana to the 
creeks in the lowlands lying on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Bayreuth, (bá'rooth,) a city of Bavaria, C. of circ. Up- 
per Franconia, on the Red Maine, 26 m. E.of Bamberg; 

t. 49° 57’ N., Lon. 11? 40’ E. Manuf. Porcelain, pipe- 
linens, &c. Pop. 20,053. 

Bay-win/dow. (Arch) A window which projecta 
outwards, so as to form a kind of bay or recess within 
&n apartment. 

. Basar, (ba-zar’.) (Pers. bazfr, a market, 
traffic, or — L d kind of exchange or mar- 
ket-place among the Turks and Persians. Some of 
these buildings are remarkable not only for their ex- 
tent, but for their magnificence. In Europe the word 
is now used to denote certain large buildings contain- 
ing a collection of shops or stalls, let to different per- 
sons, and in which a great variety of “fancy goods” 
are exposed for sale. 

Bazaine. —— François ACHILLE, a marshal of 
France, 8. about 1810, entered the army in 1831, greatly 
distinguished himself in Algeria and in the Crimean 
war; succeeded Marshal Forey as commander-in-chief 
of the French expedition to Mexico, in 1863. On the 
declaration of it apc Prussia in 1870, B. com- 
manded a corps d’ and found himself beleaguered 
by the German armies under the walls of Metz. which 

ty, together with B.'s army. after an obstinate de- 

, surrendered, . 27. In 1873, the marshal was 
tried on a charge of high treason committed in capitu- 
lating at Metz, and sentenced to imprisonment at 8t. 

rite, from which fortress he escaped іп 1874.7 

Beach, ) (Geol. A shelving tract of sand or 
shingle washed by the sea or a fresh-water lake, inter- 
spersed between the water and the land on which vege- 
tation Tho sea-beach is the space between 
low- and high-water mark, particularly that part of it 
which is washed by the waves ; and the beach of a lake 
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shingle, with shells, found following tbe bays and re- 
ceases of the coast, at various heights above the exist- 
ing beach or sea-margin. These aie evidence of "an 
elevation of the land, or depression of the ocean, 
point to times when sea and land stood at these succes- 
sive levels. 

Beach-flea. (Zo. See AMPHIPODS. 

Beachy Head, (bech'e,) the most lofty headland om 
the S.coast of England, projecting into the Pagua 
Channel, 3 m. S S.W. of Eastbourne. Itconsists of chalk 
cliffs, rising perpendicularly to 564 feet above the sea, 
and has a lighthouse. Lat. 50° 44’ N., Lon. 00 13’ E. 

Beacon, (bc'kon.) [A.8. beacn, to point m (Mil) A 
signal erected on a long pole, upon an eminence. It 
consists of a pitch-barrel or other combustible matter, 
which is fired at night to notify the approach of ar 
enemy.—(WVaul.) Any object serving as a signal, bj 
means of which ships may be warned of danger. 

Beaconsfield, Lorp. See DISRAELI, p. 292. 

i beade.] A little perforated ball of 
glass, ivory, £c., worn by women in necklaces, head 
dresses, &с. — (Arch.) A round moulding, commonly 
made upon the edge of a board, &c. In the Corinthian 
and Roman orders, it is cut or carved in short embose- 
ments like beads in necklaces. —(Metal.) The small 
ball or mass of pure metal separated from the scoria, 
and seen distinct while in the fire. 

Beadle, (bé’dl.) (Eccl.) An inferior functionary em- 
ployed in church duties ; such as the maintenance of 
order during divine worship, &c. 

Bead-tree. (Во) Sco MELIACEA. 

Beagle. (beé'gl.) ( .) A small hound or hunting- 
dog, used in coursing hares, and remarkable for its per- 
severance. 

Beak, (bék.) [Fr.bec.] (2001.) The bill or proboscis 
of a bird. —(Bot.) A hard sharp termination of any pert 
of the fructification. —( Arch.) A small fillet on the un- 
der side of the crown moulding of an entablature, fal- 
lowed by a hollow for the purpose of throwing off the 
water from it under the base of the corona. — Beak- 
head. (Nawt.) А small platform in the bow of a ship's 
upper deck, usually on a line with the port-sills. — In 
the galleys of former times, a pointed piece of timber 
mounted with iron, and fastened to the vessel's prow in 
order to pierce an enemy's ship. 

Beaker, (bék'r,)ta drinking-cup or flagon, —so named 
from its having anciently & spout resembling a bird's 


beak. 

Beak’-iron, (-i’urn,) a pointed iron tool used by 
blacksmiths. 

Beam, (beem.) [A.8.] (Arck.) The largest piece of - 
ber employed in the construction of buildings, laid 
upon the walls, and serving to support the principal 
rafters ; — it differs from the supports used in flooring, 
which are called girders, and from those employed in 
the fronts of houses, named breast-eummers. — ( Naut.) 
On shipboard, B. are the large main timbers that 
stretch across a ship to support a deck. In the meas- 
urement of a ship, the term B. signifies width at the 
wales. In nautical parlance, abeam denotes amidships 
ог in a direction perpendicular to the ship's length. A 
vessel is said to be on her beam-ends when she inclines 
во much on one side that her beams assume a vertical 
position. —(Agric.) The main shaft of a plough, to 
which the handles, coulter, &c., are attached, and to 
whose end the horses, oxen, &c., that draw it are fast- 
ened. — ( Mech.) A wooden cylinder, forming part of a 
loom on which the warp is woven; also, the cylinder 
on which the cloth is rolled while belng woven ; — the 
first is called the fore-beam, the latter the back-beam.— 
(Mach.) The main lever of a steam-engine, turning ona 
centre, and communicating motion to the crank from 
ше piston. — That part of а balunce which sustains the 
scales. 

Beain’-tree. (Бо!) See PrRUS. 

Bean, (been.) (Bot) Bee Vicia.— Kiducy-bean. See 
PHASEOLUS. 

Bean Goose. (Zodl.) Seo ANSERINA, 

Bean’s Station, a village of Tennessee, Granger co., 
226 m. E. of Nashville, contains mineral springs. 
Dec. 14, 1863, an indecisive battle occurred here be- 
tween the Confederates under Gen. Longstreet and & 
body of Union cavalry under Gen. Shackleford, in whioh 
the latter lost about 200 men. 

Bear, (bair.) [A.8. бега.) (Zoól.) See Unsipa.-—( Astron.) 
See Сава MAJOR and Ursa Міхов. —(Com.) A term 
current on the Stock Exchange, aa applied to а person 
who, having sold stock or shares which he does not actu- 
ally hold, strives to depreciate the value of such securi- 
ties in order that he may buy ata profit ; — in contradis- 
tinction to bull.—(Agric.) [From A.S. bere, bariey | 
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lies betercen the highest and lowest water-marks of its| Winter-barley, having six rows to the ear. 
ordinary level. — beaches are banks of sand and | Bear, or Utah River, a stream of Utah rising 
6 L 
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wear 41° N. Lat., 111° W. Lon., and, after a course N. 

ИМ. and 8.W. for abt. 400 m., empties into the Great 
Belt Lake. 

Beard, (bérd.) [X.8.) The hair which grows on the 
upper lip, and on the chin and cheeks of the male sex, 
and is the distinctive sign of manhood. Ancient na- 
tions in general agreed with the modern inhabitants 
of the East in attaching a great value to the possession 
of a beard. The total absence of it, or a spare and 
stinted sprinkling of hair upon the chin, is thought by 
the Orientals to be as great a deformity to the features 
as the want ofa nose would ap to us; while, on 
the contrary, a long and bushy beard, flowing down in 
Juxuriant profusion to the breast, is considered not 
only a most ful ornament to the person, but as 
contributing in no small degree to respectability and 
dignity of character. The accompanying cut is very 
interesting, being a collection of bearded heads of for- 
eigners obtained from the Egyptian monumenta, and, 





Jig. 10. — ANCIENT BEARDED HEADS. 
(From Egyptian monuments.) 


without doubt, including the beards, head-dresses, and 
hysiognomies of most of the nations bordering on 
Бері and Palestine. The ancient Egyptians them- 
es, although they shaved their beards, had the sin- 
gular custom of tying upon the chin a false beard made 
of plaited hair, and having & peculiar form, according 
to the rank of the persons by whom they were worn. 
Private individuals had a small beard, scarcely two 
inches long; that of a king was of considerable length, 
and square at the bottom ; and the figures of gods were 
distinguished by its turning up at the end. Amo 
European nations, the wearing of the beard has, in al 
times, been à matter of fashion —an extreme in one 
way usually leading to an extreme in the other. — 
(Zool.) The gills of oysters and other bivalves. — ( Bot.) 
The awns, prickles, or bristles growing on a plant. — 
(Fur.) That part of a home's head below the lower jaw 
and above the chin, against which the curb of a bridle 
bears. — ( Astron.) Those rays of a comet emitted in the 
direction of its course, as distinguished from the tad, or 
hindmost rays. 
s‘town, а post-town of Illinois, C. of Cass co., 
op the Illinois river, 50 m. W.N.W. of the city of Spring- 


field. 

Bearer, (bairer.) a A post or brick wall placed 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to support it. — 
(Her.) A figure inan achievement, placed by the side 
of the shield, as an apparent supporter, 

Bearing, (bair'ing,) (Nau. and Geog.) The situation 
with regard to the points of the compass, or the angle 
which a line, drawn through two chords, makes with 
the meridian of each. — Bearings. (Her.) The coats of 
arms, or armorial figures, by which the nobility and 
gentry are distinguished from each other. 

Bear Lake, (Great,) in Brit. N. America, lies be- 
tween 65° and 679 N Lat., and 117° and 123° W. Lon. 
It has an area of abt. 14,000 sq. m., at an altitude of 
230 ft. above sea-level, and dischargos its water by Bear 
river into the Mackenzie. 

Bear Mountain, in Pennsylvania, lies near the N.F. 
section of Dauphin co, in the vicinity of the Great 
Bear Valley coal-basin. It attains an elevation of 750 
ft. above Bear Creek running at ita base. 

Bearn, (bei'arn) an old p. of France, of which the C. 
was Pau; now — with a amall part of Guienne, 
the dep. of Basses Pyrénées. 

Beat, (bét) (A.8. beatan, to beat.) (Mil) А word of 
various signiflcations, expressive of giving & signal by 
beat of drum. As, to beat an alarm, is to give notice of 
danger. To beat a charge, to give a signal for charging 
the enemy. To beat the general, to give notice to the 
troops to march. To beat the reveille, to give notice for 
leaving quarters. To beat the tattoo, to give notice for 
retiring to quarters, as at bedtime. To t the troop, 
a signal for repairing to colors. To beat іо a to 
give a signal for the troops to arm themselves. To beat 
a parley, a signal for a cessation of hostilities, to hold 
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a conference with the enemy. These signals are now 
given with the bugle. — ( Mus.) A reve shake, with- 
out a turn. 

Beatification, (be-di-i-fi-ka'shun.) [From L. beatus 
Јасіо, І make happy.) (Theol.) An act of the Pope, by 
which he declares a person beatified or blessed after 
death, and the firet step tuwards canonization, or the 
raising of any one to the dignity of a saint. No one 
can be beatified till 50 years after death. 

Beat'ings, or Beats, (р!.) ( Mus.) The regular pulse- 
tive swellings of sound produced in an organ by pipes 
which are not in exact unison, their vibrations not be- 
ing exactly simultaneous or coincident. 

Beatrice, (be-dfris,) a Florentine lady of rare beauty 
and loveliness of character, immortalized by Dante in 
his “ Divine Comedy.” 

Beattie, Јлмиз, (beat’te,) a Scottish poet and mlscel- 
laneous writer, B. 1735, was profeesor of mora! philoso- 
phy and logic in Aberdeen University. His moet ad- 
mired peom is The Minstrel. D. 1803. 

Beaucaire, (bo-kair',) a town of France, dep. Gard, on 
the Rhone, 13 m. E. of Nfmes, opposite Tarascon, with 
which it is connected by a noble suspension bri 


Iteannual fair, held from July 22d to 28th, was fonmeriy 





Fig. 71. — PROVENÇAL HEAD-DRESS, (Beaucaire. ) 


the largest in Europe; and although decreasing in im- 
rtance, it is still very considerable, being attended 

y merchants from all parts of Europe, N. Africa, and 
the Levant, to the number of 100,000. Pop. abt. 10,500. 

Beaufort, Francois pe VENDOME, (bo'fór,) Duke of, 
grandson of Henry IV. of France, incurred the en- 
mity of Cardinal Mazarin, took a leading part in the 
war of the Fronde, and, after the conclusion of peace, 
was appointed Admiral of France. He afterwards went 
into the service of Venice, and was killed at the siege 
of Candia, 1669. 

Beaufort, (b0/fort,) an E. co. ої N. Carolina, divided 
by Pamlico river; C. Washington.—A port of entry, 
County Seat of Carteret county, at the einbouchure of 
Newport river, 11 m. N. W. of Cape Lookout, and 168 
E. 8. E. of Raleigh. Its harbor is defended by Fort 
Macon. /tp.2,000.—A S. dist. of S. Carolina, separated 
by the Savannah river from Georgia, and bordering on 
the Atlantic; C. Beaufort.—A city, port of entry, and 
fashionable sea-side resort of the above district, 6 miies 
from the Atlantic, and 50 from Charleston. lt pos- 
fesses<es an excellent harbor. lt was captured by 
General Sherman, Nov. 9, 1861. 

Beauharnais, Есоѓхе ре, (bo-hdr’nai,) Viceroy of 
Italy, was the son of Alexander de Beauharnais by 
Josephine, afterwards wife of Napoleon І. ; в. in 1751. 
Не became aide-de-camp to Napoleon in 1796. He ac- 
companied him to Egypt, contributed to the victory of 
Marengo, was made prince of the empire in 1804, and 
afterward viceroy of Italy. In 1806 he was named 
governor of the Venetian states, and was adopted by 
Napoleon. He served in the campaign of 1809, defeated" 
the Austrians at Raab, and won further distinction a£ 
Wagram. He took part also in the expedition to 
Russia, and in the campaigns of 1813-14. After the fall 
of Napoleon be retired to Mtinich, where be had mar- 
ried, in 1806, the daughter of the king of Bavaria. D. 
1824.— B., Hortense Eugenie. Bee HORTENSE. 

Beau Ideal, (bo t-deal.) |Fr. (Painting) An im- 
aginary standard of absolute perfection ; — 1. e., all that 
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beauty which is freed from the deformity and peculiar- 
ity found in nature in all individuals of a species. 
Beanmarchais, PIERRE AUGUSTIN CARON DE (bd-mdr’- 
shay), a Frenchman of singular versatility of talent, poli- 
tician, artist, merchant, and dramatist, B. 1732; gained 
an immense fortune in several speculations, and is the 
anthor of the two celebrated comedies Le Barbier de 
Séville (1115), and Le Mariage de Figaro (1784). Не 
much contributed to decide the French minister Mau- 
repas to secretly espouse the cause of the insurgent 
Americans, and personally forwarded, during the year 
1777, several of his own ships, carrying immense quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition. He also engaged more 
than 50 officers who sailed on board the Amphitrite, his 
— ship; and among these were La Rouerie, Pulaski, 
and Stenben, who во powerfully contributed to the suc- 
cess of the American troops. These transactions, far 
from being profitable, as frequently asserted, resulted 
for B. in heavy losses. B. favored the cause of the 
French revolution, to which his “ Mariage de Figaro” 
and other writings had largely contributed. D. 1799. 
Beau' mont, Francis, an English dramatic poet, B. 
1584, wrote, in conjunction with his friend Jonxw 
FLETCHER (9. v.) about 50 plays. They were both ad- 
mirable delineators of human nature, and their con- 
temporaries preferred their dramas even to those of 
Shakspeare, whom they made their model. D. 1616. 
Beaumont, Gustave AUGUSTE LA BouxI2RE ре, (bd/- 
méng,)a French publicist and writer, and member of 
the Institute, B. t Beaumont-La-Chátre, 1802. His prin. 
works are: Traité du Systóme Penilentiuire aur Etats- 
Unis et de son Application d la France (1832); Marie, ou 
17 Esclavage aux Etats-Unis (1835); L'Irlande Sociale, 
Politique, et Religieuse (1839). D. 1866. 
Beaune, (bón,) an anc. town of France, dep. Côte d'Or, 
23 m. £.8.W. of Dijon. It is celebrated for its excellent 
growths of Burgundy wines. Pop. 11,790. 
Beauregard, (55’ra-gdr’,) PETER GusTAvOS TouTANT, 
an American general, в. near New Orleans about 1816. 
Graduating at West Point in 1838, he was appointed 
2d lieut. of artillery, and, consequently, of engineers. 
He was raised to the rank of major for his services dur- 
ing the Mexican war. In 1861, having embraced the 
Confederate cause, he directed the operations against 
Fort Sumter in April; in June took command of the 
army at Manassas Junction; and in July gained a de- 
cided victory over the Nationals at Bull Run. For this 
he was made general by the Confederacy, and, in 1862, 
transferred to the Army of the Mississippi, of which he 
took command after the death of Gen. A. 8. Johnston 
in the first day's battle at Shiloh, April 6; on the day 
following, B. was defeated by Gen. Grant at the same 
place. He next held Corinth for some time against the 
Union troops, evacuating it May 30, 1862, with small 
lose. In 1862, he took command of the S.E. dept., and 
successfully defended Charleston in 1863. In 1865 he 
surrendered along with Gen. J. E. Johnston. 
Beauty, (bü'te.)) (Fr. beauté.) (Fine Arts.) The quality 
that results of all the various perfections of an object, 
which pleases the senses, and more particularly the eye. 
With the painter and sculptor, nature, refined by se- 
lecting from the most perfect of species, is the index 
and guide; but with the architect the creative power 
of nature herself is the model of imitation. The pri- 
mary source of all beauty in the arts is harmony of form ; 
on that alone must the artist depend if he would pro- 
duce & work capable of pleasing. In all arta, perfect 
fitness and proportion so as to make the object in har- 
mony with nature, are the surest guide to beauty of 
line, and thence naturally to beauty of form. 
Beauvais, (bó'va,) a city of Prance, C. of dep. Oise, on 
the Therain, 41 m. N.N.W. of Paris. JB. іва fine and 
pleasant city; it has & national manufactory of tapes- 
try. Though without a garrison, it was successfully 
defended against Charles the Bold, 1472, hy the inhab- 
itants, led by a young girl called Jeanne Fouquet, and 
surnamed [Hachette. Pop. 16,889. 
Bea’ver, a У. co. of Pennsylvania, bordering on Ohio, 
and watered by the Ohio and Beaver rivers ; area, 650 
square miles; County Seat, Beaver.—In Utah, a large 
8. county on the frontier of Nevada and Colorado, 
and drained by the Beaver River. C. Beaver. 
Bea’ver Dam, in Wisconsin, a post-vill. and twp. of 
co., on a creek of aame name, 45 m. N.E. of Mad- 
ison. Wayland University is located here, and the 
place possesses many manufactures. . 3,267. 
Bea’ver Islands, a group lying near the N. extrem- 
ity of Lake Michigan, between 45° 30’ and 46° 50’ №. 
Lat., and about 859 30’ W. Lon. 
Bea’‘ver Lake, the largest sheet of water in Indiana, 
covers about 1,600 acres in J co. 
(ZoUl.) A rodent ani- 


Beaver, ew) [A.8. beafer. 
mal, of which there are 2 species, comprising the gen. 


Becafico, (b?ca-fe'ko.) 


Becket, Sr. 


Bed, (béd.) 
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Casior: The American В. (С. A ke) They Qe 
er. ey are 


N. America, and the European B. (C. ft 
much alike, and 
are  character- 
ized among all :3 
the Gnawers by ; 
the broad, hori- : 
zontally flat- 
tened, and scaly 
tail. B. have 5 
toes to each foot, ; 
the hind feet = 
webbed, and the ess 
second hind toe 4 
has a double — 
claw. With one - 
exception, they |, 
are the largest 
of living ro- 
dents, and are 
wholly aquatic 
in their habits; 
their feet and tail are admirably adapted for swimming; 
and their chief food ia bark and aquatic plants. Their 
incisors are very sharp and powerful, enabling them to 
gnaw down trees of the hardest wood. B. prefer run- 
ning water, in order that the wood which they cut may 
be carried to the spot where it is to be used. They keep 
the water at a given height by dams, which they build 
of trees and branches mixed with stones and mud, and 
build houses for winter with the same materials. Each 
house consists of two stories, and serves for two or 
three families. The uppor story is above water and 
dry, for the shelter of the animals themselves; the 
lower is beneath the water, and contains their stores 
of bark and roots. The only opening to the hut is be- 
neath the water. They have burrows in the banks 
whither they retire when their houses are attacked. 
The general color of the B. is a uniform reddish-brown, 
and the fur is of the best quality, and was formerly 
very valuable. The ДБ. is now very scarce, if at all to 
be found in our Eastern States, but it is still common 
in several parts of the West, ii edunt d in New Mexico. 
ptt eccafico ; Fr. бесі Ј 
(2001) The Fig-eater (Sylvia hortensis), a amall bird о 
the fam. Sylvicolide, common in 8. шоре and highly 
prized by gourmands for the delicacy of its flavor. 
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Fig. 12. — AMERICAN BEAVER. 


Beccaria, Cesare BoNESARA, MARCHESE DI, (bek’ka-rea,) 


an Italian political philosopher, в. at Milan, 1735; was 
rofessor of political economy in that city, and p. 1793. 
is celebrated Trattato det Delitti e delle Pene (Treatise 
on Crimes and Punishments), which first appeared in 
1764, has revolutionized the systems of criminal law in 
Europe. 


Bechamel)l, (bésh'a-mil.) [Fr. béchamelle.] (Cookery.) A 


kind of fine, white broth or sauce, thickened with cream. 


Beche-de-mer, (biish-da-mar’.) [Fr.] (20) See 


HOLOoTHURIOIDS. 


Bechstein, Jonaxw Marruias, (b2Vstin,) а Ge 


naturalist, в. 1757, ів principally known by his Ni 
History of Oage Birds. D. 1822. 

HOMAS A, (ah-bek’ét,) Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, B. in 1119, was the ^on of a London mercbant, 
his mother being a convert from Mohammedanism. 
After entering the Church, Henry II. made him chan- 
cellor of England, and in 1162 he was elected to the 
primacy. Dissensions however soon broke out between 
the king and B., the latter asserting the independence 
of the Church, and refusing to sign the “Constitutions 
of Clarendon." B., having been condemned and sus- 
pended from his office by Parliament, escaped to France, 
and a war with the latter country followed. In 1170 
an apparent reconciliation was entered into, and B. re- 
turned to England. Shortly after his arrival he was 
assassinated, by the supposed order of the king, on the 
steps of his own altar, 1170. The king denying all 
share in the murder was absolved ; but in 1174 did pen- 
ance at his tomb. B. was canonized by Alexander III. 
in 1173. 


Beckford, WiLLiAM, (béX/fórd,) an English author, в. 


1760, celebrated for his vast wealth and patronage of 
literature. He wrote in French an Oriental romance, 
called Vathek, which has been higbly panegyrized by 
Lord Byron. D.1844. 

[A.B.] An article of furniture on which the 
body i8 stretched and composed for rest or sleep, and 
consisting generally of & sack containing somet 
more or less soft; raised from the floor on a framewo 
of various materials called a bedsiead. — The word bed is 
also applied to any hollow base on which anything 
rests; as, the bed of a mortar. —( Mech.) The firm er 
fixed portion of a piece of machinery, upon which the 
working parts rest; as, the bed of a lathe. -- (Law.) The 
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bed of а river is the bottom of а channel in which the 
stream or current usually flows. — ( Masonry.) The beds 
of a stone form the two surfaces which generally inter- 
sect the face of the work in horizontal lines, or in lines 
nearly so; the higher surface is known as the upper- 
bed, and the lower the wnder-bed. In ordinary walling, 
they are the two surfaces which are set level in the 
building. 

Bed'-bug. (Zo) See Cimicips. 

Bede, (beed,) surnamed The Venerable, an English monk 
and historian, B. 673. His Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land, published in Latin abt. 734, and translated into 
English by Alfred the Great, is highly esteemed as one 
of the most trustworthy sources of early English his- 
tory. D. 735. 

Bedford, Josx, Duke of, (b¢d’férd,) regent of France, 
за son of Henry IV. of England, was v. in 1390. In 
1422 Charles VI. of France died, and long years of war 
followed between the rival claimants of the throne, 
Charles VII. and Henry VI. of England. Appointed 
regent of France, B. secured the ulliance of the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany, and had a long series of 
military successes. The tide turned at the siege of Or- 
leans, which was raised by Joan of Arc. Ш, at Rouen, 
1435. | 

Bedford, a borough of England, C. of an inland co. of 
same name, is situate on the Ouse, 45 m. N.N.W. of 
London. Manuf. Straw plait. Pop. 14,753. 

Bedford, a 8. co. of Pennsylvania, near the Maryland 
line; area, 1,000 sq. m. It is rich in iron-ore and stone 
coal; County Seat, Bedford.—In Tennessee, a central 
county ; area, 550 square miles; County Seat, Shelby- 
ville. In Virgin.a, a co bounded N. E. by James 
River, and 8.W. by the Staunton. It is highly pictur- 
esque, containing within its limits the celebrated Peaks 
of Otter. C. Liberty. 

Bed of Justice. [Fr. lit de justice.) (Fr. Hist.) In 
its original sense, the seat or throne on which the 
French kings were formerly wont to sit when person- 
ally presiding over parliament. In course of time, this 
expression became distorted from the literal meaning, 
to signify & solemn act of the monarch in carrying 
some measure inst the will of the parliament. The 
last ceremony of the kind was instituted by Louis XVI., 
at Versailles, 6 Aug., 1788, in order to force upon the 
Parliament of Paris the adoption of the obnoxious taxes 
which had just before been proposed at the Assembly 
of Notables. 

Bedouins, (b/d'oo-een.) [Ar., dwellers in the desert.) 
Nomadic and warlike tribes of Arabs, dwelling in the 

. deserts of Arabia (see Fig. 18), Egypt, and N. Africa, 
broken up into groups of families varying in number. 
At the head of each group isa chieftain called a sheikh, 
a dignity which is often hereditary for some genera- 
tions. They are Mohammedans, and hoepitable, but 
rapacious and predatory. They are supposed to be the 
ое of Arabia and descendants of Ishmael. 

Bee, (54) [A.8. beo; Fr. abeille.) (Zoól.) A hymenop- 
terous insect, of which there are numerous genera com- 
prising the fam. APIDA, g. v.; but the most interesting 
and useful to man is the honey-bee, the Apis mellifica 
of entomologists. It is justly celebrated for its singular 
instincts, and highly prized for the valuable products 
of its industry. The honey-bees live in swarms or 
societies which amount to from 10,000 to 40,000, and 
contain three sorts of individuals: the female, or, as 
she is commonly called, the queen bee; the males, or 
drones; and the neufers, or working bees (Fig. 73), by 
some naturalists called imperfect females. A hive 
usually consists of one mother or queen, from 600 to 
800 males, and from 15,000 to 20,000 working-bees. 
The office of the queen bee is to propagate the species ; 
that of the workers 
tocollectthehoney, 
form the cells, and 
feed the young. 
Bees are furnished 
with a proboscis b 
which they suc 
the honey from 
flowers; they swal- 
low this, and when 
it has undergone a 
peculiar process in the stomach, they disgorge it into 
the cells. The pollen of flowers settles on the hairs 
with which their body is covered, whence it is collected 
into pellets, by a brush on their second pair of legs, and 
deposited in a hollow in the third pair. It is called 
bee-bread, and is the food of the larve or young. The 
females and neuters have a barbed sting, attached toa 
bag of poison, which flows into the wound inflicted by 
the sting. The season of fecundation occurs about the 
Legiuning of summer. It is said that the female, in the 





Fig. 78.— WORKING HONEY-BEBR. 
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spring, lays as many as 12,000 eggs in the lapse of 9€ 
days. When a hive is overstocked, a new colony is sent 
out under the direction of a queen-bee; this is called 
swarming, and three or four swarms sometimes leave a 
hive in a season. The true honey-bee is probably of 
Asiatic origin, whence it has spread over Europe and 
has been imported to America, where it exists in & 
wild state in great numbers, and far from human habi- 
tations. 

Bee, а 3. co. of Texas; area, 1,000 square miles; С. 
Beville. 

Beech,, (béch.) (Bot.) See Елася. 

Beecher, Henry WARD, (bee’chur,) an eminent Ameri- 
can preacher and author, B. in Litchfield, Conn., ia 
1513. He graduated at Yale in 1834, and, im 1847, be- 
came pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he 
gradually gathered round him one of the largest con- 
gregations in the U. 8, He was not less distinguished 
as a lecturer and an author than as a preacher. Among 
his principal works are, Lectures to Young Men (1850); 
The Star Papers (1855) ; Life Thoughts (1858); Norwoed, 
a novel (1568); and Life of Jesus (1571). D. 1887. 

Beech'er, LyuAN, an American divine and theologian, 
father of the preceding, B. in New Haven, Conn., 1775, 
after graduating at Yale in 1797, studied theology um- 
der Prof. Dwight. In 1510, a» minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, Litchfield, Conn., he acquired great 
eminence as a preacher. In 1832, he became minister 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, and 
alao President of Lane Theological Seminary in the 
same city. His collected theological works were pub- 
lished at Boston, in 3 vols., under his own direction. 
D. in Brooklyn, 1863. 


Bee'-enter. (Zojl.) See MEROPIDA. 
Bee'-fiy. (Zoi.) BOMBYLIARII. 
Beel'zebub. [From Heb. Baal-zebub, god of files.] 


(Script.) “The Prince of the Devils," Matt. xii. 24. Ав 
appellation given by the Jews to Satan, as being the orig- 
inator of all pollutions and abominations of idol worship. 

Bee-moth. (Zoll.) See PrRALIDA. 

Beer, (bér,) a fermented drink usually made from 
malted barley, or wheat, and hops, by the process of 
brewing. It bears different names according to its 
strength and color. It is nutritious from the sugar and 
mucilage which it contains, exhilarating from the 
spirit, and strengthening and narcotic from the hops. 
The quantity of alcohol it contains is small, not ex- 
ceeding 9 per cent. in the strongest beers, 5 to 7 in ele, 
and abt. 4 in London porter. Lager bier is beer that has 
been stored for some months in vaults. 

Beerizing Process, (beer-is'ing.) A process consist- 
ing in treating wood with a boiling solution of borax in 
water, which easily and effectually removes the sap, or 
all perishable substances, without injuriously affecting 
the woody fibre; that, on the contrary, becomes harder, 
impenetrable and impregnable to water, vermin-proof, 
indifferent to moisture or dryness of the atmosphere, 
and almost incombustible. 

Beer-Nhe'ba. (Heb, Well of the Oath.) (Script) A 
place in the southernmost part of Canaan, celebrated 
for the sojourn of the petriarchs, and y of 
Abraham. As identified in the 14th cent., it is situated 
abt. midway between the 8. point of the Dead Bee and 
Rafa on the Mediterranean, and at present known эз 
Bir-ee-Beba. 

Beet, (beet) (Bot) See BETA. 

Beethoven, Lupwie vox, (ba-tó'vrn,) an illustrious Ger- 
man musical composer, B.at Bonn, in 1770, studied under 
Haydn, and abt. 1790, settled in Vienna, where Mosart 
quickly recognized his marvellous powers. When 
abt. 40 years of age, he was attacked with deafness, 
which became total and lasted through life. He be- 
came more and more the victim of morbid irritability, 
causeless suspicions, and hopeless melancholy, ending 
in confirmed hypochondria, and, at last, dropsy and de- 
lirium. He continued to compose, however, long after 
he had ceased to hear himself play, and received hom: 
and all kinds of honor from all parta of Europe. 
works are very numerous, and in every variety of style 
—orchestral, chamber-music, pianoforte, and vocal 
music. Among the most celebrated are the opera of 
Fidelio ; the oratorio of the Mount of Olives; the can- 
tata Adelaide, Sinfonia Eroica, Sinfonia Pastorale, Con- 
certo їп C Minor, and Sonata Pathétique. Vast power, 
intense passion, and infinite tenderness are manifest in 
all his compositions, which abound no leas in sweetest 
шее than in grand and complicated harmonies. 
D. 1821. 

Beetle, (beet'l.) (Zotl.) See COLEOPTERA. 

Beet'ling. — A process by which cotton-shirt. 
ing is given a linen-like, —— by a particu- 
lar treatment of the yarn by being struck apoa bya 
row of wooden stampers. 
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Beghards, (Му >а.) ([Deriv. uncertain. 
) A name in common use in the Middle Ages, fre- 


quently applied to the Franciscan and other mendicant 

orders, denoting, as some say, the practice by which 

they gained their subsistence. 

Begharmi, (bég-hdr’me,) a country of Central Africa, 
in the Soudan, 8.B. of Lake Tchad. Its chief town, 
Mesna, is near Lat. 12° N., Lon. 190° E. . 

Begoniacez, (be-gó-ne-a'se.) (From Begonia, the typi- 
eal кела. Bot.) An order of planta, all. Cucurbitales, 
consisting of herbaceous plants, with showy pink, white, 
or yellow flowers, and handsome succulent leaves, which 
are frequently richly colored or gaily variegated. The 
leaves have large stipules, and a subacid flavor. They 
generally inhabit the more humid parts of the tropics. 

Beguines, (bi'géns. (Fr.] (Eccl. Hist.) A class of 
women who, without taking vows or following the rules 
of any order, unite themselves for devotional and char- 
itable purposes. The first recorded establishment of B. 
was founded at Nivelles in Belgium, 1207 or 1224. There 
are still in some Roman Catholic countries societies or 
beguinages of females, who live together after the man- 
ner of nuns, without taking vows, and devote themselves 
to nursing the sick and educating young females. 

ama, (be'güm,) a Hindoo appellation given almost 
exclusively to femalee of royal or the highest rank ; as, 
the Begum of Oude. — In modern parlance, it is given 
in England, and in Anglo-Indian society, to a wealthy 
lady, whether native or European, who comes to reside 
in that country; —in this sense it is the feminine 
uivalent to nabob. К 

Behemoth, (be-AZmóth.) [Heb., beasts.] (Script.) An 
animal, mentioned in Job xl. 15-24, which some natu- 
ralists suppose to be the same as the hippopotamus. 

Beheading, (be-héd'ing.) See DECAPITATION. 

Behring Strait, the channel which separates Asia 
and America at their nearest approach to each other, 
and connects the Arctic with the Pacific Ocean (Behr- 
ing Sea). Between East Cape (Asia), Lat. 66° 6’ N., 
Lon. 169° 38^ W., and Cape Prince of Wales (America), 
Lat. 65° 46' N., Lon. 168° 15’ Е., it is 36 m. across. 
Shores rocky, bare, and greatly indented. It was dis- 
covered in 1728 by Vitus Behring, a Russian navigator, 
who perished during a second expedition 1741, on Behr- 
ing’s Island, which із 90 m. long, and lies in Lat. 55° 22’ 
N., Lon. 166° Б. 

Beit-el-Fakih, (be-tt-2Lfá'ke,) [“ House of a saint,"] 
a maritime town of Arabia, in Yemen, on the 
100 m. W.of Sana. It is the centre of the Yemen trade 

Bejapos ( ek vowel} the im 

a oor, е ra, e = 
комлы, city.) A largec C. prov. of 
game name, 115 m. S.E. of Sattara; Lat. 16° 46’ N. Lon. 


flourishing Hindoo monarchy. . 20,000. 

Bejar, (bá'hdr,) a fortified town of Spain, 48 m. 8. of 
Salamanca. It is famous for its hams. Pop. 12,751. 
Bekah, (b@/kdh.) (Heb. beka, a moiety.] (Script) 
Among the Israelites, a half-shekel ; 6 dwts. in weight, 
and in money, worth abt. 5 cents. This amount each 
Israelite above the age of 20 had to pay compulsorily as 

a purus for the service of the Temple. 

Bekes, (bek¢s,) or Bzkss/RAs, a town of Hun „at 
the confluence of the White and Black Körös, 57 m. 
8.W. of Debreczin. Pop. 18,000. 

Bela I., (be'lah,) kin of Hungary, s. his father Ladialas, 
1059; р. 1063. — В. i. The Blind, s. Stephen, 1131; р. 
1141. — B. III., s. 1174; D. 1190. — B. IV., a. father 
Andrew II., 1235; р. 1270. 

Belay’, (be and lay.) (Nau) To fasten а rope by turns 
round a pin or coil, without hitching or seizing it. 

Beled-el-Jerid,or “Country of Dates," 
& vast region of Africa, extending 8. of 
Mount Atias, E. of Morocco, and 8. of Al- 
geria, to Tunis and Tripoli on tho E. It is 
generally arid, and covered with sterile 
plains of sand and rocks; but contains 
several oases fertile in dates, and is in- 
habited by nomadic tribes. 

Belemnites, (belem-nite.) (Pot) An 
extinct fam. of cephalopodous mol usks, 
whose shell consists of a pen, terminat- 
ing at the hind extremity in a cham- 
bered cone (Fig. 74). A hundred les 
Dare been found imbedded in the rocks 

the upper secondary. 

Belfast, (5e/-/àst,) a large and flourish- 
ing town and seaport of Ireland, co. An- 

. trim, prov. Ulster, at the head of Belfast 
Lough, abt. 12 m. from the Irish Sea. 
This is the principal depot of the Irish 
linen trade, and the chief scat of the Irish 
cotton manufacture. 





BELBMNITR, 
(restored.) 
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(Ecol. | Belfast, (bel-fdd’,) in Maine, a seaport and seat of jus- 


tice of Waldo co., at the hoad of Penobscot Bay, 30 m. B. 
of Bangor. It has an excellent harbor, and carries onam 
extensive trade in foreign commerce and the fisheries. 


Belfort, (b¢i’fdr,) a strongly 
fortified town of France, 
the former dep. of Haut-Rhin, 
38 m. 8.8.W. of Colmar. Be- 
sieged by an overwhelming 
Prussian army, it resisted 
heroically during several 
months, and surrendered only 
at the end of the war, 1871. 
It is the only fortified place 
left to France in Alsace. Pop. 


8,900. 

Belfry, (beVfre.) [Fr.befror.] 
(Arch.) A bell-tower, or tur- 
ret, usually forming part of a 
church, but sometimes de- 
tached from it, as in Fig. 75. 

Belge, (bél/je.) (Н) An 
ancient people of Celticorigin, 
who inhabited the northern 
parts of Gaul, and the conti- 
nent of Europe W. of the 
Rhine. They are described 
by Cresar a8 being one of the 
three tribes among whom 
Gallia was divided. Their 
historical identity is, how- 
ever, very obscure. 

Belgium, (bél’je-um.) [Fr. Belge: Ger. Belgien; ane. 
& part of Gallia Belgica.] A kingdom of central Europe, 
situated between Lat. 409 30' and 519 30/ N., and Loa. 
20 33’ and 6? 5 E. having N. the Netherlands, E. Dutch 
Limburg, Luxembourg, and Rhenish Prussia, 8. and 
S.W. France, and W. the North Sea. It has for its C. 
Brussels, and is divided into the 9 following provinces: 
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Fg. 75. — BELFRY. 
(Bridlington, England.) 





Area. 

Provinces. Wag. sa. - Pop. Capitale. 
АпСтетр................. 1,094 490.620 | Antwerp. 
тойан LA — 4 6 — 

landers (W.). ......... 666,102 ruges. 
Hainault.............-.- 1430 | 884, Mons. 
Brabant.................. 1,260 884,531 | BEUSSELS. 
Limburg...........-..--- 929 | 203,000 | Hasselt. 
Lióge ............... эзше 1,111 580,277 Lidge. 
Namur................... 1,397 317,375 | Namur. 
Luxembourg........... 1,696 212,500 | Arlon. 

Total... | 11,813 [5,094,302 


The surface in the N. and W. is uniformly flat er 
slightly рчы, The coasts are low and protected 
against the sea by dykes and sand dunes, as in Holland, 
— though no part of Flanders is below the sea-levet. 
The centre is undulating, and the 8. and E. provs. are 
mountainous, being traversed by the chain of the Ar- 
dennes, which incloses the valley of the Meuse, and 
separates its basin from that of the Moselle, rising te 
2,000 ft. in elevation. The prin. rivers are the Scheldt 
in the W., and the Meuse in the E. Climate humid and 
cool; unhealthy in the low parta of Flanders, and ia 
the prov. of Antwerp. The soil is in general fertile, es- 
pecially so in Flanders; but sandy and sterile in a great 
pert of the provs. of Antwerp and Luxembourg. In the 
mountainous regions, the natural wealth consists in 
fine forests and abundant mineral products. The 
country is estimated to yield double the quantity of 
corn required for home consumption. Flanders is fa- 
mous for its agriculture and horticulture, and also for 
its horned cattle. Horses are largely reared and ex- 
ported. Mining is one of the great national sources of 
wealth, the — products being iron, copper, sinc, 
marble, and slate. Manufacturing industry is, however, 
the chief source of Belgien prosperity ; in this it sur- 
every country in Europe, England only excepted. 

tton, woollen, linen, and silk fabrics, embroidery, 
lace, hosiery, hats, paper, sugar, iron wares, cutlery, 
and jewelry, are among the principal branches of 
trade. Antwerp, Ostend, and Nieuport, are the chief 
maritime centres. The imports amount annually te 
about $180,725.000, of which from America $35,061,000; 
the exports to $138,311,000, of which to America 
$6,869,000. The annual production of coal in the 
several mining districts amounted to 12,755,833 toes. 
Govt, БВ. ів а constitutional representative and heredi- 
tary monarchy, by charter of 1831. The legislative 
power is vested in the King, the Senate, and the Oham- 
ber of Representatives. Ж Tho standing army (formed 
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by conscription) numbers 98,770 men, 10,662 horses, 
and 152 guns. Б. has a small navy. Financera. The 
public debt, 1878, amounted to $225,000,000. The rev- 
өппө for 1875 was $48,606,520; the expenditures, $47,- 
666,288. Railroads completed and in operation in 
1879, 6,000 miles; telegraphs, 10,000 miles. Relig. 
and Educ. Roman Catholicism is the prevailing faith, 
but entire tolerance is allowed. Education rules amon 
abt. 30 per cent. of the pup. Hist. Anciently, B. forme 
a part of the 3d division of Gaul. It was next overrun 
by the Balian Franks. To resist the desputism of their 
haughty lords, the Flemings formed, in the 10th cent., 
associations called Gilden (Guilds); these formed the 
origin of all the ancient municipal corporations, and 
at the end of the 11th cent. Flanders was covered with 
corporate towns, and tae Flemish burghers constituted 
the wealthiest merchants of Europe. They came under 
the dominion of the dukes of Burgundy abt. the middle 
of the 15th cont., and in 1477, B. passed by marriage to 
the House of Austria, and through the latter to the 
kings of Spain; under Philip II. it suffered {ntoler- 
able tyranny. It paseed from Spauish rule in 1706, 
and reverted to the Austrians, of whom the French dis- 
possessed it in 1795, incorporating it with France. By 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814, B. was annexed to Hol- 
land to form the kingdom of the Netherlands, but in 
1830 a National Congress decreed the independence of 
the country, and elected Prince Léopold of Saxe-Coburg 
their king. A war with Holland followed, and it was 
not until 1839, after the treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween Léopold I. and the King of the Netherlands, that 
all the states of Europe recognized the new kingdom 
of Belgium. On the death of Leopold I., Dec. 10, 1865, his 
son Leopold 11, s. to the throne. 

Belgrade’, (anc. Singidunum,) an important fortified 
city of Servia, at the conduence of the Save with the 
Danube, 44 m. S.E. of Peterwardein; Lat. 44° 47’ 57" 
N., Lon. 20° 28' 14" E. It is the largest and best built 
city of Servia, and one of the strongest places in Eu- 
rope, with a small Turkish garrison. B. was taken by 
the Turks, under Solyman II., in 1522; and retaken by 
Prince Eugéne, in 1717. Pop. 22,300. 

Belial, (béle-41.) [From Heb. beli, without, and gaal, 
profit.] ee) n its literal sénse, the worst of 
spirits; hence it is used scripturally to figuratively 
designate а w'-ked or impious person. 

Belisarius, (bil-e-sai're-ŭs,) the great general of Jus- 
tinian, was a native of Illyria. After commanding an 
expedition against the king of Persia abt. 530, he sup- 
— an insurrection at Constantinople, conquered 

elimer, king of the Vandals, and put an end to their 
dominion in Africa. In 535, he was sent to Italy to 
carry on war with the Goths, and took Rome in 537. 
He was afterwards sent against tho Persians and Huns, 
and in 563, was charged with conspiracy against Jus- 
tinian, but was acquitted. That he was deprived of 
sight and reduced to beggary, appears to be a fable of 
late invention. D. 565. 

Belize. See BALIZE. 

Belknap, (bélk/ndp,) a central co. of New Hampshire ; 
area, 390 aq. m.; C. Gilford. Pop. 17,681. 

Bell, (bé) (A.S.bel.] A hollow vessel, or body, made 
во as to emit sound on being struck by some instru- 
ment. Bells are probably of very ancient origin. 
They are mentioned аз worn on the high priest's 
robes (Exod. xxviii. 3). They were used by the Greeks 
and Romans in private houses, and in шр and gar- 
risons. Bells are said to have been brought into use 
for churches by Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in Campania 
(whence the name Campana), about the year 400. The 
зго usually made of a composition called bell-metal, 
which contains abt. 80 parts of copper and 20 of tin. 
The sound of a bell consists in a vibratory motion of 
its parts, much like that of a musical chord, and as the 
external surface of the bell undergoes alternate changes 
of figure, it gives that tremulous motion to the air 
whieh causes the sensation of sound. 

Bell, Sın CHARL£S, an eminent physiologist and anato- 
mist, B. at Edinburgh, 1774; chiefly known by his im- 

ħ portant discovery that the nerves of sensation are dis- 
tinct from the nerves of motion. D. 1842. 

Bell, Henrry, a Scottish engineer, в. 1767; constructed, 
in 1811, a steamboat, which he launched on the Clyde 
fm 1812, four years after Fulton's first experiment on 
е — of which he appears to have been ignorant. 

Bell, a central county of Texas; area, 850 square 


miles ; C. Belton . 
Belladonna, (bél-lah-don'nah.) (Bot) Bee ATROPA. 
Bellatrix, ( — (Astron.) A star of the 2d 

itude in the constel. Orion. 


Bell’-bird. (Zo) The Ағарипда alba, a white bird, 
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about one foot in length, native of Guiana, nearly 
allied to the gen. A 3 
but dirtinguished by a 
long soft carnucle at the 
base of its beak (Fig. 76). 
Its loud, sonorous voice, 
heard from tíme to time 
in the depths of the for- 
est, exactly resembles the 
tolling of & bell. 
Bell’-eot, BEILLGABLE, 
BELL-TUR/RET. (Arch.) A 
small, open turret, or lan- 
tern, placed on the pin- 
nacle of the gable of small 
Gothic churches, for the support of one or two bells. 
Bell'-crank. (Mech.) A bent lever, applied in chang 
ane vertical into a horizontal motion, or tice Е 
Bellefontaine, ((:¢l’fon-tain,) a town of Ohio, C. of 
Logan co., 116 m. N.N.E. of Cincinnati. 
Bellefonte, (b¢/'fout,) in Penneylrania, a borough, C. 
of Centre co., on Spring Creek, 86 m. N.W. of Har- 
risburg, in the centre of a rich mining district. 


Belle Isle, (Т il’,) an island of Brit. N. America, im 
the Atlantic Ocean, at the entrance of a strait of same 
name, between the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- , 
land; Lat. 520 N., Lon. 559 М, — A small island of a few 
acres in the Jumes River, in front of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. During the Civil War, it was converted by the 
Confederates into a place of confinement for the Union 
captives, 

Belle-Isle, a marshal of France. See FOUQUET. 

Belle-Isle-en-Mer, (-ony-mair,) un island of France 
in the Atlantic, off the coast of Morbihan, Lat. 479 32! 
N. It is abt.11 m. in length and бір breadth. 

пепокорнон, (bél-lér’u-fon.) [Gr., slayer of Bellerus.) 
( Myt.) son of Glaucus, and grandson of Sisyph 
fled from Corinth for the murder of Bellerus, king of 
Argos, whose wife Antea became enamored of him; 
and because he slighted her passion, she sought to de- 
stroy him. He was eent therefore by Jobates, king of 
Lycia and father of Апан, on various perilous expedi- 
tions, one of which was against the Chinisra, which he 
succeeded in destroying by the aid of a winged horse 
called Pegasus, which he bad caught while drinking at 
the fountain Pirene in Corinth. After another expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, he married the daughter of 
the Lycian king. 

Belles Lettres, (021 lét‘tr.) ( pl.) (Fr.,fine learning.} 
Polite learning, or that description of literature which 
hasa qeu reference to matters of wsthetica; but, 
according to many writers, the term possesses a much 
more extended signiflcation, and is understood to in- 
clude not merely every elegant acquirement, but nearly 
every branch of knowledge. It is now comparatively 
obsolete. 

Belleville, (eser) [Fr., fine city.] A city of Canada 
West, C. of Hastings co., on the bay of Quinté, 48 m. 
У. ог Kingston. It has important manufactures. /’op. 
11,000.— A city of Illinois, C. of 8t. Clair co., 14 m. 8.B. 
of 8t. Louis, and 110 m. S. of Springfield. It has an ас- 
tive trade and important manufactories. 

Bell-flower. (Be) See CAMPANULACEE. 

Belltmi, ViNcENzo, (U¢l-lé'ne,) a celebrated Italian mu- 
sical composer, B. at Catania, 1806, had, before attaining 
his 20th year, produced Bianca e Fernando, at the thea- 
tre San Carlo, Naples. This was succeeded by various 
other works of the highest excellence, of which Л Pirata 
(1827), La Sonnam (1831), Norma (1831), and Л Pu- 
rifant (1834), have gained for him undying popularity. 
B.'s moral character stood high, and his manners and 
compositions were in harmonious accordance — agree- 
able, tender, and elegant. D. 1835. 2 

Bellis, (bél'lis.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous plants, О. 
Asteracer. The Daisy, B. perennia, ів a well-known hum- 
ble wild flower, and an especial favorite of the poets. 
There are several garden varieties. 

Bellona, (bel-ló'nah.) [L., from bellum те (мус) 
A deity worshipped by the Romans as the dess o 


war. 

Bellot Strait, (27/106) the passage separating Borthia 
Felix from N. Somerset, and connecting Prince Regent 
Inlet with Franklin Channel. Discovered by Captain 
Kennedy during his search for Sir J. Franklin, and 
named in honor of Réné Bellot, a gallant French naval 
officer who perished in Capt. Inglefield’s Arctic expe- 
dition in 1853. 

Bellown, (bél'lós.) (в. and pl) [From А.В. belg, belly. 
An instrament or machine for blowing fire, so contriv 
as to suck in and eject air alternately, by ng and 
contracting its capacity. It is also used Organs 





Fig. 16. — BELL-BIRD. 
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and other pneumatic instruments to feed them with a 
proper supply of 
air. Theair which 
enters the B. is 
compressed when 
they are closed, 
and flows with & 
velocity propor- 
tional to the force 
by whichit is com- 
pressed. B.ofvery 
great power are 
commonly known 
as blowing-ma [777 
eines. The use of 
В. for the forge 
and furnace is 
traced up to the time of Moses, being represented on a 
tomb at Thebes which bears the name of Thothmes 
ПІ. (Fig.77.) They consisted of a leathern bag, secured 
and fitted into a frame, from whicha long pipe extended 
for carrying the wind tothe fire. They were worked 
by the feet, the operator standing upon them with one 
under each foot and pressing them alternately, while 
he pulled up each exhausted skin with a string he held 
in his hand. 

Bellune, Оске ре. See VICTOR. 

Bellano, ihe foo но) a city of N. Italy, on the Piave, 
48 m. N. of Venice; Lat. 46° 7’ 46" N., Lon. 120 18’ 61" 
E. Pop.14,076. Nearly destroyed by earthquake, 1873. 

Bell’-wort, (-wiirl.) (Bul.) Boe UvULARIA. 

Belmont, (béi'mónt,) a vill. in Mississippi co., Missouri, 
opposite Columbus, on the Mississippi River. A battle 
occured here, Nov. 7, 1861, between the Confederates 
under Gens. Polk and Pillow, and the Nationals com- 
manded by Gen. Grant, in which tho latter won a hard- 
fought victory. — In Ohio, an E. co., separated by the 
Ohio River from W. Virginia, and traversed by the Cen- 
tral R.R. of Ohio. C. 8t. Clairsville. 

Beloit, (bilo) a fine town of Wisconsin, on Rock 
River, 50 m. E 8.Е. of Madison. It is the seat of Beloit 
Coll founded in 1846. 

Beloochistan, (bel-co-chis/tan,) (anc. Gedrosia.] An 
extensive country of 8. Asia, forming the 8.E. part of 
the old Persian empire, between Lat. 24° 50’ and 30° 
20 N., and Lon. 57? 40' and 69° 18’ E. ; having E. Scinde, 
N. Afghanistan, N.W. and W. the Persian desert; and 
extending on the 8. for 600 m. along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Estim. area, 200,000 sq. m. It is subdi- 
vided into 6 prova. Nearly the whole country is moun- 
tainous, except in the N.W. aud along the coast, its 
pu characteristics being a rugged and elevated sur- 

; barrenness, and deticiency of water. The famous 
Bolan mountain pass, which is the only means of com- 
munication with the interior of the country from the 
pue of N.W. India, is on the N.E. boundary of B. 

elat, the C., is situate at 6,000 feet above sea level. 
The products vary with the climate, which is cold in 
the elevated parta, and excessively hot in the lower 
valleys. The pursuits of the people are mostly pastoral. 
The inhabitants consist chiefly of Belooches and Brohoo- 
ees, two tribes which are probably a race of míxed Tar- 
tar and Persian descent. B. was formerly subjected to 
Pe and afterwards to Afghanistan, but its people con- 
quered their independence in 1758. They are ruled by 
several chiefs, under the more or less nominal authority 
of the khan of Kelat. Pop. 600,000. 

Belper, орага town of England, со. Derby, 7 m. 

. N. of Derby. It extensive manufactures of cotton 
goods. Pop. 10,500. 

Belshazzar, (bel-shiz/ar,) the last king of Babylon of 
the Chaldwan dynasty, began to reign abt. 554 B. c. 
The hand-writing on the walls of his palace, its inter- 
pratat on by Daniel, the taking of Babylon by Cyrus 

Great, and B.'s death, 538 B. с., are familiar to all. 

Melt. (А. 8.) (Arc) A course of stones— string- 
course and blocking-course — projectin from a wall 
either plain or fanciful in design. —( .) A broad 
compress applied to the support of the abdomen. — 
(Mech.) A leathern or gutta-percha bend, which, by 
means of wheels and pulleys, connects the various ro- 
tatory of machinery. —(Astron.) The name Belts is 

plied to the faintly-colored streaks croesing the discs 
Saturn and Jupiter. They are supposed to be due to 
the existence of clouds in the atmosphere of a planet. 

Beit, (GuzAT and LrrTLE,) two straits of the Baltic Sea, 
by which it commanicates with the Cattegat. Both ex- 
tend from abt. Lat. 54° 50’ to 569 40’ N. The Great Belt, 
in Lon. 110 B., between the Danish islands of Zealand 
ead Laaland on the E., and Funen and Langeland on the 
W. bas an average breadth of 15 m. The Litlle Belt, 
Kon. 9? 60' E, between the mai d of Denmark on 
the W. and the island of Funen on the E., has an aver- 
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age bresdth of from 6 to 8 m. thongh at its N. ex. 
{гешу it is less than a mile across; depth, 5 to 14 
fathoma. 

Belu’ga. (Zodl.) BeeDELPHINIDGS. , 

Belus, (bis) (Myt.) The chief deity of the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians, identified by some writers with 
the Hebrew BAAL, q. v. 

Belvedere, (b2/'ve-dr.) Pho a fino view.] (Arch) А 
name given in Italy (and thence borrowed by other 
countries) to the small buildings or cupolas on the 
of palaces or large houses, which are ascended for the 
enjoyment of a fine prospect and the advantage of a 
pure air. — (e) A POLLO. 

Belvisiacese, (bel-ciz-e-a/se.) ( Bot.) An О. ог shrubby 
or arborescent plants, all. Myrtales, closely related to 
the O. Myriacer. It only comprehends the 2 genera 
Asteranthos, and Napoleona or Belvisia. 

Belzoni, Giovanni BATTISTA, (bel-zó'me, an African 
traveller, B. at Padua; D. on his Journey to Timbuctoo, 
1823. 

Bem, Joser, (bém,)a Polish general, в. in Galicia, 1795. 
He served in the French campaign against Russia, 1812; 
took part in the Polish insurrection of 1830; joined the 
Hungarian army in 1848, defeated the Austrians in sev- 
eral battles, and, after the defeat of Temesvar, took 
refuge in Turkey, became a Mohammedan, and was 
made a pasha. 1). 1850. 

Bembecidise, (bem-bés’e-de.) [From Bembez, the typical 
gen.] (Zodl.) A fam. of hymenopterous insects, which 
have the head lurge, body flattened, and the labrum 
large, long, and triangular. They burrow in the sand. 

Ben. [Heb, a son.) (Philol) А prepositive syllable 
found in many Hebrew names of persons, as in Ben-asser 
(“Son of Asher "), and frequently adopted by the Jews 
in foreign countries by way of patronymic. — [Gael., a 
head.] À prefix to mountain nomenclature in tland, 
signifying peak, head, or summit; as, Ben Lomond. 

Ben, ШОН ov.) (Chem.) The expressed oil of the nut of 
the Moringa aptera, remarkable for not becoming rancid 
with age, and used for extracting the fragrance of cer- 
tain flowers, as jasmine, orange, &c. 

Benares (bén'airz,) & large and famous city of Hindo- 
stan, C. of a division of the Bengal pres., on the Gan 
390 m. N.W. of Calcutta, and 420 8. E. of Delhi; Lat. 
of observatory, 25° 18’ 83" N., Lon. 829 55 52" E. Its 
external appearance is highly imposing; it stretches 
for a mile along the river, from which ascend many 
handsome ghauts, or flights of stone stepe. This city 
being held most holy by the Hindoos, is resorted to on 
certain feetivals by almost incredible numbers of pil- 
grims from all parts of India, and even from Thibet 
and Burmah. Among its inhabitants are many wealthy 
native bankers and diamond merchanta, for which gems 
the city is famous. Рр. 600,000. 

Bench, (bénsh.) [A.8. bænc.) The judges’ seat in a 
court of law. Hence, by implication, the person or 
persons so seated; as, to appeal to the bench. The 
King’s (or сео Bench, in England, is the supreme 
court of common law. : 

Bencoolen, (ben-koo'lem) a residency or rt- 
town of the Dutch E. Indies, on the W. coast of the 
island of Sumatra; Lat. 30° 47’ 6” 8., Lon. 102° 19 E. 
Pop.13,200. 

Bend, (bénd.) [From A.S. bendan, to curve.] (Her.) One 
of the 10 honorable ordinaries drawn from the dexter 
or right corner (Fig. 78), at the top of 
the escutcheon, to the sinister base, 
or left corner, at the bottom. 16 is 
supposed to represent a shoulder-belt, 
or scarf, and show the bearer (or one 
of his ancestors) to have been valiant 
in war. Itissometimes styled a bend- 
dezter to distinguish 1t from the bend- 
sinister, which is drawn from left to Fig. 18. — BEND. 
right on the shield, and denotes ille- 
gitimacy.—(Naut.) The bends of a ship are the strong- 
est and thickest planks in her sides, and are reckoned 
from the water, first, second, or third bend. They have 
the beams, knees, and futtocks inbolted, and form the 
main strength of the ship's side. 

Ben'der, a fortified town of Russia in Europe, prov. 
Bessarabia, on the Dneister, 48 m. from its mouth, and 
58 W.N.W. of Odessa. Fop. 6,000. 

Benedek, Lupwia, (b/n'e-dék,) an Austrian general, В. 

“at Odenburg, in Hungary, 1804. After having served 
with great distinction in the campaign of 1848, against 
the Italians; in the war against the Hungarian patriota, 
1849; and in the war of Italian independence, 1859, B. 
obtained, in June, 1866, the command of the Austrian 
arm inst Prussia, and lost, July 3, the decisive 
battle of Badowa. -D. April 27, 1881. 

Benedicite, (bn-edis'e4.) [L] (Же. His) The 
Bong of the Three in the Fiery Furnace, from the Letia 
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version, opening with Benedicite omnia opera Dominum. 
It is sung both in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 


Churches. 
Benedi (St.,) (bén'e-dikt,) the founder of the Bene- 
dictine order, в. in Italy, in 480, early attracted noto- 


riety by his austerity of life, and his reputed power of 
effecting miracles, After founding several fraternities, 
B. established himself on Monte ino. The old tem- 
ple of Apollo and its grove were destroyed, and in their 
place arose the famous Benedictine monastery, the cen- 
tre of a сона which rapidly spread over the W. of 
Europe. D. 543. 
Benedict I., Pope; s. John IIL,575; р. 578. — B. II., 
в. Leo II., 684 ; р. 685. — B. ПІ., s. Leo IV., 855; р. 858. 
— B. IV. s. John IX., 900; р. 903. — B. V., в. John XIL, 
964; and was appointed by the Romans in opposition to 
Leo VIII. The Emperor Otho reduced Rome by famine 
and B. was exiled. D. 965. — B. VI., в. John XIII., 972. 
He was P to death by the Romans, 974. — B. VII., в. 
Donus II., ог B. VI., 975; р. 984. — B. VIII., s. Sergius 
IV., 1012; 5.1024. — B. IX. s. John XIX., 1034. His 
vices and oppressive rule caused him to be de 1, 
1048; р. 1054. — B. X., s. Stephen IX., 1058, but his elec- 
tion was annulled by the Council of Sienna, and he was 
compelled to give up the tiara to Nicholas II., 1059. — 
B. ХІ, s. Boniface VIII., 1303; р. 1304. — B. XII., a 
Frenchman, в. John XXII., 1334, and was the 3d pope 
who reigned at Avignon ; D. 1342. — B. XIII. Cardinal 
Orsini, s. Innocent XIII., 1724; р. 1731. — B. XIV, 
Cardinal Lambertini, born 1675, s. Clement XII., 1740. 
He reformed abuses, introduced good lations, cul- 
tivated letters, encouraged men of learning, and was a 
munificent patron of the fine arts. D. 1758 | 
Ben'edict, Jutivs, a German composer and pianist, в. 
at Stu 1804. His —— are the operas 
of The 's Warning, Brides of Venice, The Cru- 
saders, and The wy des Я 
Benedictines, ( ik’tins.) (рі) (Eccl. Hut) А 
celebrated order of monks, professing the rules ordained 
by 8t. Benedict. They wear a loose, black gown, white- 
sleeved, and with a cowl ending ina point for head-cov- 
eri The order was instituted in Italy, on Mount 
Cassino, 529, and rapidly spread over Europe. It ren- 
dered eminent services to literature, and counted among 
its members, at different times, persons of both sexes of 
royal blood, the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
others of lofty station. The order extended to nuns 
as well as monks : — it —— with Black Friars, 
Benediction, (ben-e-dik'shon.) [From L. bene, well, 
and dico, dictum, to speak.] (Eccl. Hist.) The act of in- 
voking the favor of prosperity, long life, and other 
blessings upon individuals. The ceremony of blessing 
is of a very remote antiquity, and an interesting in- 
stance of it is found in Genesis xxii., where Isaac gives 
by mistake to Jacob the blessing which he intended for 
Esau. Christ, after his resurrection, and before partin 
from his disciples at Bethany, “ lifted up his hands an 
blessed them." (St. Luke xxiv. 50. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the bishop has the power of giving the 
B. anywhere and upon any occasion he may think fit, 


Bengal, (Bay or,) [anc. G 


Bengal’-light. (Pyrotechny.) 


Beni. (be'ne.) 


BEN 


of these two great rivers, with their affiuents, form a 
tract of rich alluvial soil, exceeding 30,000 &q. m. in ex- 
tent. B.isthe home of the tiger, of wild elephants, alli- 
gators, rhinoceroses, leopards, snakes, &c. The climate 





Fig. 19.— BENGALESE CHARMING THE COBRA. 


is hot; the seasons are divided into the wet and dry. 
Wheat, barley, rice, infligo, opium, cotton, coffee, pep- 
per, and tobacco, are valuable and staple crops. Great 
quantities of silk are produced, and textile fabrics form 
staple articles of manufacture. The forests contain 
valuable timber for all useful purposes. Chief cities. 
Calcutta (the C.), Delhi, Benares, Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
Bahar, Agra, Patna, Allahabad. The pop. of this pres. 
embraces a great variety of races— Hindoos of all 
castes, Moguls, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Rajpoots, and many 
tribes of lesser consequence. Pop. 37,505,599. 

eticus Sinus,] a t of 
the Indian Ocean, extending bet. Hither and Further 
India, including the sea from Саре Negrais on the E., 
to the delta of the Godavery on the W.; between Lat. 


16° 30’ and 230 N. 

A kind of fire-work, 
consisting of a mixture of 1 part of tersulphide of anti- 
mony, 2 parts of sulphur, and 6 of nitrate of potash ; the 
wills pulverized to fineness and thoroughly intermixed. 


Benguela, (bčn-gwč'lah,) a maritime country of W. 
Africa, 


nominally claimed by Portugal, between Lat. 9° 
and 16° S., and Lon. 12° and 179 E., having N. Angola, 
from which it is separated by the river барлаг and 
W. the 8. Atlantic. Surface mountainous; soil very 
roductive; climate excessively unhealthy on the coast. 
etichism is the prevailing superstition of the natives. 
The chief town, &. Felipe de Benguela, is the residence 
of the Portuguese governor. 
Philol. The constructive plural of the 
Arabic word or “son.” It occurs in Eastern 
geographical nomenclature, as designating the location 
of certain tribes or families, and also the tribe or family 
itself; as in Beni Ommayah, “ (һе sons of Ommayah 


— the Ommiades of —— 

Beni, a river of Bolivia. MADEIRA. 

Benicia, (bčn-ish'yah,) in California, à city of Boiano 
co., and former C. of the State, on the N. side of the 


but the priest can only give it at mass, or when admin- 
istering the sacraments, or in other solemn ceremonies. 
Benefice, (bén’e-fis.) [From L. beneficium.) (Eccl.) An 


ecclesiastical living, particularly a rectory and a vicar- 
age. Bishoprics, deaneries, and prebendaries being 
now, in England, usually styled dígnities, In the Mid- 
dle Ages the popes assumed feudal rights with refer- 
ence to the рем» of the Church, and claimed the 
exclusive right of conferring benefices. The assumption 
of these aroused the jealousy of princes and rulers, and 
was one of the causes which led to the Reformation. 

Beneven'to, (anc. Beneventum,) a city of 8. Italy, on 
a hill near the confluence of the Calore and Sabato, 32 
m. N.E. of Naples. Except Rome, perhaps no Italian 
city can boast of so many remains of antiquity. The 
Arch of Trajan is still nearly perfect. Under the Lom- 
bards, B. was the C. of a powerful duchy. Pop. 16,500. 
Bengal, (-gawl’.) (Hind. Bangwla.] A presidency and 
p. of British India, comprising, with A abt. a fourth 
of the whole area of India W. of the Ganges, together 
with the later ceded prova. beyond that river. The ter- 
ritory extends between Lat. 20? and 31? N., and Lon. 
74? and 91° E., bounded N. by Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
Bhootan, on the E. by the districts of Further India, on 
the 8. by the Bay of Bengal, the territories of Berar, 
Indore, and Gwalior, and on the W. by the Rajpoor and 
Sikh principalities. Area, 860,204 sq.m. The greater 
proportion of this country consists of the immense plain 
or valley of the Ganges, which river flows in a S.E. di- 
rection through the whole extent of B. The eastern 
division of the country is traversed by the Brahmapoo- 
tra, which discharges its waters into the Bay of Bengal 
near the confluence of the Ganges. The united deltas 


Strait of Carquinez. The дерді, foundries, &c., of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. are located here. Pop. 


2,500. 
Benin, (bén'in,) a maritime kingdom of W. Africa, bet. 


Lat. 4° and 9? N., and Lon. 4° and 8° E., having W. 
Dahomey, N. Yariba, S.E. the Lower Niger, and 8.W. 
the Bight of Benin. It is well watered and extremel 

fertile. The inhabitants, and their religion, laws, an 

customs, are similar to those of Ashantee and the rest 
of Guinea. Its C., Benin, situate on a river of same 
name, 70 m. above its mouth, Lat. 6° 15’ N., Lon. 5° 53 
E., has a considerable trade. Pop. 16,000. — The Bight 
of B. is the N. portion of the Gulf of Guinea, between 
the Slave Coast and the Calabar River. The coast is 
iron-bound, and the rivers offer little facility for traffic. 


жола, (bén'jah-min.) (Script. The youngest вов 
t 


of the patriarch Jacob and of Rachel, was the favorite of 
his father, (Gen. xlii., xliii. xliv.) The tribe of B., 
though the least numerous of Israel, became, neverthe- 
less, a considerable race in process of time. At the 
division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, В. 
espoused the cause of Judah, and formed, together with 
it, a kingdom by themselves. 


Bennett, James GORDON, (bén’nit,) a celebrated Ameri- 


can journalist, в. in Scotland, 1800. He became a citizen 
of the U. States in 1819, and founded, in 1835, the New 
York Herald, since become a mammoth paper in the 
world of journalism. D. 1872. 


Bennington, (bén'ning-ton,) a 8.W. co. of Vermont ; 


area, 100 sq. m.; С. Bennington Centre. 


BEN 


Bentham, ЈакЕмт, (béntham,) an English jurist and 
litical economist, в. 1748, distinguished himself by 
is philosophical theories and writings. He is the 
great teacher of Utilitarianism, and as a jurist he set 
himself in earnest to discover and disclose the defects 
and faults of the then existing system and language of 
jurisprudence, and to establish something truer and 
better in their place. Ао. hís more celebrated 
works are, Introduction to the I'rinciples and Morals of 
7 ; Treatise on Civil and Penal Legislation ; and 
Theory of Rewards and Punishments. D. 1832. 

Bentinck, Lorp GEORGE, (bén’tingk,) an English states- 
man, B, 1802, was the 2d son of the 4th Duke of Portland, 
and became the private secretary of his uncle George 
Canning. When, in 1846, Sir R. Peel gave his adhesion 
to the doctrine of free-trade, B. set himself forward as 
the leader and champion of the opposite, or Protection- 
ist party, and speedily rose to the highest distinction 
as à parliamentary orator and debater. D. 1848. — 
Bentinck, LORD WILLIAM CHARLES CAVENDISH, 2d son of 
the 3d Duke of Portland, B. 1774; was Governor-General 
ef India (1827-35), and proved himself a humane and 
enlightened administrator. D. 1839. 

Bent'ley, Ксналвр, an English philosopher, B. 1664, was 
esteemed the greatest classical scholar of his time. His 
impracticable temper brought him into troubles and 
miserable quarrels during all his life. He left numer- 
eus writings — among them his famous Dissertations on 
the of Phalaris. D. 1742. 

Benton, (bén'tun,) THoMA8 HART, an American states- 
man, B. in N. Carolina, 1782, commenced legal practice 
at Nashville, Tenn., in 1811, and, settling at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1815, was elected U. S. senator in 1820, when he 
became a prominent supporter of Gen. Jackson. Re- 
elected in 1826, B. became a noted advocate of the gold 
and silver currency question, and supported Jackson 
in the latter's antagonism to the U. 8. Bank. He held 
а seat in Congress for a period of 30 years, during which 
he voted for the annexation of Texas, and against the 
doctrines of nullification and State rights. He was au- 
thor of A Thirty Years’ View; or, a History of the Work- 

Government 


ing of the American for Thirty Years, from 
1820 to 1850, (2 vols. PX. D. 1858. 
Benton, in a W.N.W. co., bordering on Illi- 


nois; area, 414 square miles; Couzty Seat, Oxford. 
—In Jowa, an E. central county.; area, 720 square 
miles; C. Vinton.—In Minnesota, & central county, 
bounded W. by the Mississippi; area, 400 square 
miles; C. Sand Rapids.—In Missouri, a W. central 
county; area, 770 square miles; C. Warsaw.—In 
Oregon, a W. county, bounded W. by the Pacific 
Ocean; area, 1,20) square miles; C. Corvallis,—In 
Tennessee, a N. W. co., bounded E. by the Tennessee 
River; area, 400 sauare miles; C. Camden. 

Bentons ville, (b?n'tons-vil,) а village of Johnson co., 
N. Carolina, 17 m. W.of Goldsborough. From the 18th 
to the 21st of March, 1865, a series of desperate actions 
were fought here between the Confederate and National 

under Gens. Johnstonand Sherman respectively, 
in which the latter were finally victorious. 

Benzie, (bén'ze,) a co. of Michigan, b. N. by Lake Michi- 
gan ; area, 440 sq. m.; C. Benzonia. 

Benzine, (hen-zeen’,) or BENzoLE. (Chem.) A liquid 
hydrocarbon, which at 329 F. forms a white crystalline 
mass. It may be obtained by distilling benzoic acid 
with lime, but its chief source is coal-tar. Having a 
strong affinity for fats, it is employed to remove grease 
spots from clothes, and has lately received a most im- 
portant application as the source of aniline. It is very 
inflammable, and evolves much smoke on burning. Sp. 
gr. 085; boiling point, 1879; Form. CoH. 

Benzoiec Acid, (bén-zo'ik.) (Chem.) A combination 
of the compound radical called benzoyl, and oxygen, 

rincipally obtained from gum-benzoin by sublimation. 
t is a solid in the form of thin plates or feathery crys- 
tale, and it forms calts, called benzoates, with the alkalies 
and some of the metals. It fuses at 2509. Form. 


HO0.C,,H50,. 
Benzoin, emo Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Lauracex, found in N. America and India. B. odorife- 


rum, a deciduous bush found in our moist woods, fur- 
nisbes an aromatic stimulant toníc bark ; and its berries 
yield an aromatic oil. — (Chem.) The B. or Gum-Benja- 
min is а dry solid vegetable substance, a combination 
ef benzoic acid and a resin, of a fragrant smell, and 
produced by an incision in the Styraz benzoin, O. Styra- 
caceæ, an Indian tree. It is brought from the Е. In- 
dien, дарена from Siam and the islands of Java 
ead Sumatra, in masses of various sizes, composed of 
small granules of a whitish or yellowish color, with a 
porple cast on the surface. It is very inflammable, and 
diffuses a fragrant smell while burning, or when rubbed 
in the hand. B. was formerly very much esteemed as 
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an expectorant, and 18 sll often employed in medicine. 
A cosmetic is also pre from it, which is much 
used in France, under title of lait inal (virgin's 
milk); and the gum is a principal in ent of court- 
plaster, and of paregoric elixir. — The В. of the chem- 
ists is a product obtained on distilling bitter almond-oil 
with lime and oxide of iron. 

Béranger, (bd-ron-zhah’,) PIERRE JEAN DE, a celebrated 
French lyric poet, B. in Paris, 1780, was of humble pa- 
rentage, and became apprenticed to a printer. In 1815 
he began to bring out a collection of national and other 
songs, which created a powerful sensation, and, owin 
to many of them being satires upon the govt., оь | 
for their author a heavy fine and several months' im- 
prisonment. His poems contributed in no small degree 
to the revolution of 1830. In 1833 a fifth series of his 
lyrics appeared, and in 1848 he was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but declined to serve. D. 1857. 

Berat, (bé/rat,) a town of European Turkey, in Albania, 
on the Ergent, 30 m. N.E. of Avlona. Pop. 10,000. 

Berbera, (bér-bé'rah,) a seaport of E. Africa, in Somau- 
li, on a deep bay of the Gulf of Aden, 160 m. E.8.E. of 
Zeyla; Lat. 109 25' 16" N., Lon. 45? 7' 57" E. 

Berberales, (ber-be-rd'léz.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Hypogynous Exogens, having monodichlamy- 
deous flowers, unsymmetrical in the ovary, sutural, 

rietal, or axile placenta, definite stamens, and eme 
ryo enclosed in a large quantity of fleshy albumen. 

Berberidacer, (-dd'seé.) ( Bot.) Ап О. of plants, all. 
Berberales. The typical genus Berberis, the Barberry, 
includes spring shrubs, 
bearing yellow flowers, 
and succulent one- 
celled edible fruit, 
growing in racemes 
(Fig. 80). The leaves 
have a grateful acid 
taste; the flowers ata 
distance yield a pleas- 
ant smell, but very near 
they are rather offen- 
sive. The berries are 
so very acid that the 
birds seldom touch Д; 
them; they are used u 
as pickles and pre- Ж | 
serves, 

Berbers, (berb?rz.) 
The generic name given 
to the mountain tribes 
of Barbary, and to the 

ple dwelling on the 
^ кане of the Great 

ra Desert. The dez 

descend fromacommon TFE COMMON BARBERRT. 
progenitor, and derive v" — 
their name, it is —— from the Gr. and Lat. Bar- 
bari. In Algeria they are known as Kabyles (see Fig. 
18), and in Morocco as Shelloohs. Ву the Arabs, the B. of 
the Desert are called Tuariks, are estimated to number 
some 3,000,000, and are a hardy and handsome race, 
their general characteristics presenting more of the 
European than the Oriental type. They are, however, 
wild, turbulent, and predatory, averse to civilization, 
and profess the most extreme Mohammedanism. 

Berbice, (ber-beece’,) a river of Guiana, entering the 
Atlantic, 10 m. №. of New Amsterdam; Lat. 6° 21' N. 
Lon. 57° 12' W. . 

Berchta, (bairg’tah.) [From О. Ger. peracta, radiant.] 
(ner. Myt) An eg Ск being, generally held to be 

dentical with the of N. Germany, where it is 
regarded as a beneficent spirit; in 8. Germany, on the 
other hand, it is looked upon as a presence of evil. and the 
name is used as a bugbear to terrify refractory children. 

Berdiansk, (ber-de-ansk’,) a maritime town of 8. Rus- 
sia, govt. Taurida, at the mouth of the small river 
Berda, on the N. shore of the Sea of Azof, 150 m. N.E. 
of Simferopol. Pop. 12,486. 

Berditchev, (bér-dich’év,) a town of Russian Polan 
24 m. S. of Jitomir. It isa very important commerc 
place. Pop. 54,655. 

Berenger, (bai-rhonzgjr. [L. Berengarius] A dis- 
tinguished French theologian of the 11th cent.; в. at 
Tours abt. 998; р. 1088. 

Beresina, (be-ra-se'nah,) a navigable river of Russia, 
which rises in the N. of govt. Minsk, and joins the 
Dnieper in Lat. 520 28° М, Course 200 m. It is famous 
for its disastrous passage by the French army during 

— retreat da Vine from Russia in A А б 

rgamo, (байт-да'то,) a fortified city of N. Italy, C. 
of a p. of вате name, between the Serio cad the Brom 
29 m. N.E. of Milan. It is one of the most picturesque 
places in-the kingdom. Pop. 24,566. z 





Fig. 80 
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Bergamot, —— [ 

An essential oil obtained from the rind of Oitrus Ber- 
som, It is used in perfumery. 

Bergen, (bair'gen,) a fortified city and seaport of Nor- 
way, C. of p. of same name, on a peninsula at the end 
of a deep bay on the Atlantic, 190 m. W.N.W. of Chria- 
tiania ; Lat. 60° 24’ N., Lon. 59 18 E. It ia well built, 
picturesque, and has an extensive trade. Pop. 30,402. 

Bergen, a N.E. co. of New Jersey, bordering on New 
York; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Hackensack. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, (-dp-zoom,) a strongly fortified 
town of the Netherlands, p. N. Brabant, on the Zoom, 
near its junction with the E. Scheldt, 22 m. W.8.W. of 
Breda. It hasa good harbor. It was besieged by the 
Spaniards, 1558, 1622; taken by the French, 1747 and 
1794; and succesafully defended by them against the 
English, 1814. Pop. 9,779. 

Berghem, NrgoLaas, a Dutch landscape and portrait 
painter; B. at Haarlem, 1624; р. 1683. 

Berg ues, (bairg’,) a fortified town of France, dep. Nord, 
on the Colme, 5 m. S.S.E. of Dunkerque. Pop. 6,024. 
Berja, (bairzh'u) a town of Spain, p. and 22 m. W. of 
Almeria, on the S. slope of the Sierra de Gador. It is 
the centre of an extensive lead-mining district. Jp. 

&bt. 10,000. 

Berkeley, Gronat, (bürk'le) an eminent philosopher, 
and bishop of Cloyne, B. in Ireland, 1634. On his return 
from a visit to America, B. was raised to the episcopate. 
In philosophy he is an Idealist, and his doctrines are the 
natural reaction against the prevalent materiulism of 
his age. His most important works are the Principles 
of Human Knowledge; Minute Philosopher ; and Theory 
of Vision. D. 1753. 

Berke'ley, a N.E. co. of W. Virginia, along the Poto- 


— opposite to Maryland; area, 2505q. m.; О. Martins- 
urg. 
Berkowitz, (bair-ko-vits,) a Russian measure of 


weight = 360 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Berks, (barks) an inland co. of England, b. N. by the 
river Thames, which separates it from Oxford and 
Bucks. Chief towns, Reading (the C.), and Abingdon. 
Pop. 193,881. 

Berks, a S.E. co. of Pennsylvania, drained by the 
Schuylkill River, and intersected by the Blue Ridge; 
area, 920 sq. m.; C. Reading. 

Berkshire, (bdrk'shur,) а W. co. of Massachusetts. It 
contains Saddle Mountain, the highest point in the 
State; area, 1,000 sq. m. Cup. Lennox. 

Berlichingen, Garz vos, surnamed the Iron HAND, 
а brave and turbulent German noble, lived in the löth 
and 16th centuries. He was almost constantly at war, 
was put under the ban of the empire by Maximilian, 
and was killed during the siege of a fortress in which 
he had taken refuge. His story has been dramatized 
by the pen of Gothe. 

Berlin, (bair'lin,) a city, C. of the kingdom of Prus- 
sia and empire of Germany, on the Spree, in the Mid- 
dle Mark of Brandenburg; Lat. 52° 30/ 16” N., Lon. 13° 
23' 58". B. founded abt. the middle of the 12th cent., 
is situated in the centre of a flat plain, and, although 
somewhat dull and uniform, is, ns regards its buildings, 
one of the finest of European citiea. It is surrounded 
by a wall 7 m. in length, opened by 19 gates. The 
river which traverses it is spanned by ubout 40 bridges. 
Tho street Unter den Linden ia the chief promenade in 
B., und the Schloss Platz the principal square. B. is one 
of the leading manufacturing cities of Germany, ita pro- 
ductions comprising machinery, hardware, textile 
fabrics, jewelry, tobacco, &c. It is also the seat of 
an extensive commerce, and the centre of the financial 
operations of Prussia. — B. was occupied by Napoleon 
I. in 1806, after the battle of Jena, and remained under 
r rench domination till 1812. 

Berlin, Treaty of. The treaty signed at Berlin, 
July 13, 1878, by the European powers, regulating the 
terms of peace between Russia and Turkey. (q. v.) 

Berlioz, Hector, (bair’le-o,)a French composer, B. at La 
Cote St. Andre, 1803; 2.1869. His best productions are the 
symphonies Harold (1833), and Romeo and Juliet (1539). 

Berm, Berme, (bürm.) (Fortif.) A space of ground 
left between the rampart and the moat or fosse, de- 
signed to receive the debris of the rampart, and pre- 
vent the earth from choking up the fosse. 

Bermudas (The), (b¢r-mu'ddz,) or SOMERS’ ISLANDS, 
a group of abt. 300 small and low islands, belonging to 
Great Britain, in the Atlantic; Lat. 32° 20’ N., Lon. 64° 
50 W.; 600 m. E. from 8. Carolina; area, 30 вд. m. 
Climate mild and salubrious. The pp. islands are, St. 
George (containing Hamilton, the C. of the colony), 
Ireland (entirely occupied by its fortress, arsenal, and 
dock-yards) ; St. David, Somerset, Paget, Longbred, and 
Smith's. They were discovered by the Spaniard Bermu- 
dea, 1522; andsettled by the English, 1607. Pop. 12,596. 
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Fr. bergamotte.] (Chem.)| Bormadette, CHAínRLES Јони XIV., (bairn'ah-dót.) 


king of Sweden and Norway, whose original name was 
Jean BAPTISTE JULES BERNADOTTE, B. 1764, was the aon 
ofa French lawyer. Entering the army as a private, 
he served with such distinction in many campaigns, as 
to receive from Napoleon, in 1806, the baton of mars 
of France. His brilliant reputation caused his nomi- 
nation as» successor to the crown of Sweden after the 
death of Charles XIII., and in 1813 he took command 
of the combined armies of Northern Germany against 
France. Never during half a century before his acces- 
sion bad his adopted country known such peace or 
rosperity as that in which he left her in the ds of 
is son Oscar. Ш. 1814. 

Bernalillo, (bér-raMk-lil'lo) a W. co. of New Mexico 
Ter. ; C. Albuquerque. 

Bernard, (GREAT Sr.,) (bair'nar,) [anc. Mont Jovís,] a 
remarkable pass in the chain of the Alps, between Pied- 
mont and tlie Valois. It owes its modern name to the 
great celebrity of the Hospice, said to have been found- 
ed by St. Bernard, in 862, for the succor of travellers. 
The Hospice is situated on the summit of the pass, 11 m. 
N.N.W. of Aosta, and 17 S S.E. of Martigny, at 8,160 ft. 
above the sea-level, being the highest habitation in the 
Alps. This gorge, which was traversed by Roman 
armies, by Charlemagne, and by Frederick Barbarossa, 
is chiefly celebrated for the passage of Napoleon at the 
head of a French army of 30,000 men, with cavalry and 
artillery, May 15-21, 1800. The road has been of late 
pen much improved, and rendered passable for cars. 

he LirTL£ Sr. BERNARD is a mountain of the Graian 
Alps, 8. of Mont Blanc; elevation of convent, 7,076 ft. 

Bernard, (St.,) Abbot of Claigvaux, в. at Dijon, 1091. 
After his accession to abbatial bower, he exercised an 
almost world-wide influence. Popes and princes desired 
his support, and submitted their differences to his arbi- 
tration. By his aid Innocent II. was recognized as law- 
ful Pope; he had a public debate with Abelard on some 
doctrines of hís philosophy, and procured his condem- 
nation; was founder of 160 monasteries ; and was the 
chief promoter of the 2d Crusade. St. B. was the ve- 
hement adversary of Arnold of Brescia, and procured 
his banishment from Rome and from Zurich. Ні 
character and writings have earned for him the title of 
* Last of the Fathers." The power, tenderness, and 
simplicity that characterize his sermons and other 
works have secured the admiration of Protestant and 
Catholic alike. D. 1153; canonized 1174. 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre. See Saint Prams. 

Bernardines, (bairndr-dins,) (pl) (Ecd. Hist.) A 
monastic order, founded in the 12th cent., and reformed 
by St. Bernard. They differ in little from the Cister- 
cians, and wear a white robe with a black scapulary. 

Berne, or Bern, (bern,) а canton of Switzerland, the 
largest in extent, and the 2d in political importance 
situated between Lat. 46° 20’ and 47° 50’ N., Lon. 6° 507 
und 80 27’ E.; area, 2,562 ва. m. Its surface is generally 
mountainous, but it possesses many fine and fertile 
valleys. Pop. 467,141, of which 408,002 are Protestants, 
58,319 Catholics, and 820 Jews.—Its C., BERNE, situate 
on a small peninsula formed by the Aar, 80 m. N.E. of 
Geneva, and 23 8. of Basle, is the finest town of Switzer- 
land, and one of the handsomest in Europe. Tbe town 
has bears for its arms, and some of these animals have 
for many centuries been maintained there at the pub- 
lic expense. Д. із the seat of the federal diet. Pop. 
1880, 44,087. 

Bernhard, (bürs'hárd,) duke of Saxe-Weimar, one of 
the greatest generale of his age, B. 1600. He joined 
Gustavus Adolphus in the war against the house of 
Austria, distinguished himself in various engagements, 
1631, 1622, and completed the victory of Lützen after 
the death of Gustavus. He afterwards entered into a 
treaty of alliance with France, gained the victory of 
Rheinfeld over the Imperialists, 1638, and captured 
Breisach. D. 1639. 

Berniela. (Zo. See ANSERINZ. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, (bair-ne’ne,) an eminent 
Italian statuary and architect, B. 1598, at Naples. 
Among his chief works are the palace Barberini and 
the Campanile of 8t. Peter's. D. 1680. | 

Bernoullli, (bair-nool-ye’,) the name of a Swiss ami, 
several of which greatly distinguished themselves in 
the mathematical sciences. The three most eminent 
were JAMES, B. at Basle, 1654, D. 1705; Јонм, his brother, 
B. 1667, D. 1748; and DANIEL, son of the latter, B. a£ 
Gröningen, 1700; D. 1782. 

Beroe, (be'ro.) (2ол) Вее ОТЕНОРНОВЛ. 

Berrien, (b¢r’rén,) а 8.W.co. of Michigan, b. on Indiana 
and Lake Michigan; area, 750 sq. m.; capital, Berrien, 
—In Georgia, a 8. co. ; area, 150 sq. m. ; capital, Nash» 
ville. : 

Berry, (baír'e,) an ancient p. of France, near its centre, 
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- It now forms the depts. of Cher and Indre. Its C. was | Berwick, a co. of Scotland, b. N.E. by the voum 


> area, 446 sq. m. ; C. Greenlaw. 


Bourges. У 
Berry, CAROLINB FreRDINANDE LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE, в. | Berwick-on-Tweed, a fortified seaport of Greas 


at Naples, 1798, was the daughter of Ferdinand I., king 
of Naples; she married to the Duke de Berry, the 
second son of Charles X., who was assassinated in 1820, 
leaving by her a son, Henri, commonly called the Comte 
de Chambord, and legitimate heir to the throne of France. 
In 1832,a movement in La Vendée took place in her 
favor, which was speedily suppressed. Being released 
after a short imprisonment, she married a son of the 
Prince de Lucchesi-Palli, with whom she retired to 
Sicily. Г. 1870. 

Berry. [A.S.berig.] (Bot) See Bacca. 

Berryer, PIERRE ÁNTOINE, (bair’re-ai,) the most emi- 
nent French advocate and political orator of modern 
times, and the acknowledged chief of the Legitimist 
party, B. in Paris, 1790; р. 1868. 

Bersaglieri, (bair-sdl-yair'e.) [It matkamen-] Hist.) 
A corps of sharpshooters or riflemen, introduced into 
the Sardinian army, abt. 1849, by Gen. Della Marmora. 

Berth, (bürth.) [Allied to birth.] ((Naut.) Any station or 
place where a vessel lies, either at anchor or in a wharf 
to receive her lading. Also, on shipboard, an apart- 
ment in а ship for the accommodation of a part of her 
company ; as, the officers’ berth. And again, the name 
commonly given to a sleeping-place at the sides of a 
cabin, or the room set apart for a hammock. 

Berthier, ALEXANDRE, (bair'te-ai,) prince of Nenfchütel 
and Wagram, and marshal and vice-constable of France, 
B. in 1753, served under Lafayette in the American 
war, fought gallantly in La Vendée, and was at the 
head of Bonaparte's staff in Italy, Egypt, and Ger- 
many. He was, in fact, the companion of Napoléon 
in all his expeditions, dining with him, and travelling 
in the same carriage; and his skill in drawing up de- 
spatches, joined to his unwearied application and me- 
thodical habita, proved of incalculable value to the em- 

ror. He acquiesced in the restoration of the Bour- 

ns, and was created a peer, but after the return of 
Napoléon from Elba, retired to Bamberg, where he 
killed himself in a fit of remorse, 1815. 

Berthollet, Ciavpe Louis, Count, (bair’tol-ai,) an 
eminent French chemical philosopher, B. in Savoy, 
1748. He made many discoveries, and had a large 
share in the reformation of chemical nomenclature. 
x praspe work is Essai de Statique Chimique (1803). 

Bertholletia, (-'t^ah.) (Bot) A genus of the О. 

idacex, the only known species of which, B. er- 
celsa, produces what аге 
commonly called Brazil 
nuls, or Castanha, the Para 
nul, Almendron, &c. It is one 
of the largest trees in S. 
America. The hard-shelled 
fruit is roundish, and abt, 
6 inches in diameter, and 
contains about 2 dozen of 
elongated, wrinkled, tri- 
angular seeds, which are 
largely imported as an arti- 
cle of food. They vield by 
pressure a bland oil used 
by artists. In Fig. 81, a is £ 
the fruit, with half of the 
pericarp removed to show \ 
the nuts or seeds; c is a 
single nut or seed; d,a пиё 
cut across. 

Bertie, (bair'tz,) a N.E. co. : 
of N. Carolina, at the W. — Fig.81.— BRAZIL NUT. 
end of Albemarle Sound; 
area, 900 sq. m.; C. Windsor. 

Bertrand, HENRI GRATIEN, Comte, (bér-iron’,) a dis- 
tinguished French general, and the companion in exile 
of Napoleon, B. 1770; he would have earned a bright name 
on the page of history merely by his military achieve- 
ments during the wars of the empire, were not those 
achievements cast comparatively into the shade by the 
steadfast fidelity with which he clung to Napoleon — 
aiding that great soldier to gain some of his most 
splendid victories; following him in his exile to Elba, 
and returning with him to share the disaster of Water- 
loo, and the imprisonment of 8t. Helena. D. 1844. 

Berwick, James Firz-James, DUKE or, (b¢r’rik,) а nat- 
ural son of James II, of England, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Marlborough, в. 1670, accom- 
pos James II. to France, fought under him in Ire- 

d, and was at the battle of the Boyne. After becom- 
ing naturalized in France, he commanded in Spain, 
and by the victory of Almanza, secured Valencia to 
Philip V. Killed at the siege of Philipsburg, 1734. | 








Britain, situated between "apend and Scotland, at the 
mouth of the Tweed, 47 m. E.S.E. of Edinburgh, and 
forming a co. by itself. Pop. 14,591. 


Beryl, (bér’ril.) (Min. The name of a class of crys- 


tallized minerals, to which the Emerald and the precious 
beryl belong. They contain abt. 68 per cent. of silica, 
the rest being chiefly composed of alumina and glucina. 
Common beryl is of a light-green color, and found in 
the E. Indies, Brazil, Peru, Siberia, &c. It is crystaHized 
in six-sided prisms,which are either perfect or truncated 
on the edges and angles. It is nearly as hard as the 
topaz; can scarcely be melted without the addition of 
some other substance, but with borax fuses easily. It 
becomes electrical by rubbing, and is found in primi- 
tive rocks, accompanied with quartz, felspar, garnet, 
mica, and topaz.— A beautiful sea-green color for the 
use of artists is also prepared under this name. 


— JOHAN JAKOB, BARON, (ber-ze'le-us,) an emi- 


nent Swedish chemist, B. near Linkóping, Sweden, 
1779. He filled the chair of chemistry at Stockholm 
for 42 years, enriched many departments of chemistry 
by his researches, discovered the elementary substances, 
selenium, thorium, and serium, and gave the first im- 
pulse to modern organic chemistry. To his skill as a 
manipulator may be traced many of the analytical pro- 
cesses at present in use. He wrote many important 
works, the principal of which is his System of istry 
(1808-18). D. 1848. 


Besancon, (bai-sang'sawng,) a strongly fortified city 


of France, C. of dep. Doubs, on the river Doubs, 45 m. 
E. of Dijon. Watch-making is the most important 
branch of industry. It was united to France, along 
with Franche Comte, in 1674. Pop. 47,169. ә 


Beta, (bé'tah.) (Bot.) The Beets, a genus of perennial 


plants, О. Chenopodiaces, —— by a 5-cleft peri- 
anth, 5 stamens inserted on a fleshy ring surmounting 
the ovary, and the fruit adhering to the calyx, and 
collected in clusters of 2 ог 3. The common t (B. 
vulgaris) is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
but is now in very general cultivation both in fields 
and gardens, chiefly for the sake of its large, succulent, 
and generally carrot-shaped roots, which are used as 
food both for man and for cattle, and from which also 
sugar is largely extracted in Europe, the production. 
in 1892-93 being 3,413,000 metric tons. Its cultiva- 
tion has been introduced into the United States, which 
at latest statement produced 27,000,000 pounds, of 
which California yielded 21,800,000. 


Betel, (be't.) [Fr. bétel.] A narcotic masticatory. 


orig- 
inally chewed only in the islands of the Malay aechinel- 
ago, but now used by every class of people, men, women, 
and children, from the Red Sea to Japan, not only for 
chewing, but also for dyeing the teeth black, and im- 
parting a deep red to the lips. It consists of a small 
quantity of lime, placed on a piece of betel-nut, or fruit 
of the Areca catechu (see ARECA), and incloscd in a piece 
of siri or betel-pepper (see CHAvICA). A Sanskrit pus 
enumerates the properties of betel as follows: “ Betel 
is pungent, bitter, aromatic, sweet, alkaline, astringent ; 
a carminative, a dispeller of phlegin, à vermifuge, & 
sweetener of the breath, an ornament of the mouth, a 
remover of impurities, and a kindler of the flame of 
love! О friend! these thirteen properties of betel are 
hard to be met with, even in heaven!" 


Betelgeuse, (бе E) (Astron.) A star of the first 


tude in the constel. Orion. 


Bethany, (béth’ah-ne.) [Heb., place of dates.) (Anc. 


Geog.) A village on the eastern slope of Mount Olivet, 
abt. 2 m. Е.8.Е. of Jerusalem, and on the road to Jeri- 
cho. It was the residence of Lazarus and his sisters 
Mary and Martha, and was often visited by Christ. It 
is now a poor village, called Asiriyeh, a name derived 
from Lazarus. 


Bethany, a village of W. Virginia, in Brooke co., 16 m 


N.E. of Wheeling. It is the seat of Bethany College, 
founded in 1841, a A. Campbell, the founder of the sect 
of Baptists called Disciples. 


Bethel, (ЛАЛ) [Heb., house of ‘.vd.; (Anc. Geog.) 


An ancient town which Eusebius places 12 Roman m. 
N. of Jerusalem, near the road to Shechem. its original 
name was Luz, but it was named Z. Ly Jacob, who had 
there his memorable dream. It was identified by Dr. 
Robinson with the place now called © ‘fin, 20 m. from 
Jerusalem. 


Bethesda, (be-th2z'da.) {Ileb., houso o£ m. rcy.] (Seript.) 


A pool at the sheep-gate of Jerusalem, built round with 
porches for the accommodation of the sick wbo sought 
benefit from the healing virtues of the water, and upon 
one of whom Christ performed the healing miracle 
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recorded by Bt. John (v. 2-9). It is now a dry basin or 
reservoir, 360 feet in length, outside the N. wall of the 
enclosure around the Temple Mount. 

Bethlehem, (beth'le-hem.) (Heb. place of bread.) 
(Аяс. Geog.) The place of the Nativity, a small town 
of Judah, 6 m. 8. of Jerusalem. It was generally called 
B.-Judah, to distinguish it from B. in Zebulun. It was 
also called Ephratah (the fruitful) and its inhabitants 
Ephratiies, It has now a pop. of abt. 2,500. Greeks, 
Armenians, and Turks. 

Beth'lehem, in Pransylrania, a post-borough, 51 m. 
N. of Philadelphia, on the Lehigh River. It was founded 
in 1741 by the Moravians, who bave a fine church and 
important seminary here. 

Bethsaida, (beth-aai’dah.) [Heb., place of fishing.) A 
city in Galilee, on the W. shore of the Lake of Genes- 
areth. It was the birthplace of the apostles Philip, 
Audrew, and Peter, and was often visited by Christ. — 
B. of Gaulonitis, was another place N. of the same lake, 
and E. of the Jordan. Near it, Christ fed the five 
thonsand. It was rebuilt not long after the birth of 
Christ by the tetrarch Philip, and named Julias. 

Bethsham, (¢th’shdm,) or 8cvrHoPoLIS. [Heb., house 
of rest.) (Anc. Geog.) А city of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, 2 m. W. of the Jordan. The body of Saul was 
fastened to ita wall by the Philistines (1 Samuel xxxi. 
10. It is now a poor place called Beisan, 24 m. 8. of 
Tiberias. 

Bethshemesh, (-shé’mésh.) (Heb., house of the aun. ] 
(Anc. Geog.) A sacerdotal city in the tribe of Judah on 
the 8.E. border of Dan. It is probably the modern 
Ain-shems, a miserable place 15 m. W. of Jerusalem. 

Bethune, (bá'toon,) a fortified town of France, dep. 
Pas-de-Calais, on a rock at the foot of which is the 
Brette, 18 m. N.N.W. of Arras. Pop. 8,011. 

Beton, (ba-tóng.) [Fr.] (Enginerring.) А strong hy- 
draulic cement composed of hydraulic mortar (that is, 
mortar made from limestone, containing from 20 to 30 
per cent. of silicate of alumina), and angular fragments 
of stone. 

Betony, (b2-o-me.) (Bot) See STACHYSB. 

Betulacese, (be-tu-là'sece.) (Bot) An О. of plants, all. 
Amentales. The typical gen. Betula contains the Birch, 
a hardy tree inhabiting the north of Europe, Asia, and 
America. The Common Birch (Betula alba) is valuable 
for its capability of resisting extremes of both heat and 
cold; its timber is chiefly employed for fire-wood; and 
its bark is extremely durable. The empyreumatic oil 
of the birch is used in prepuring Russian leather, to 
which ít gives its peculiar odor. The American Birch 
(B. lenta) produces a hard heavy timber, much used by 
cabinet-makers. The bark of the Paper Birch ( B. papg- 
racea) is employed by the North American Indians for 
a variety of useful pu es: among others to form ca- 
noes. The bark of the Black Birch (B. nigra) yields a 
resinous substance known as betuline, or Birch Cam- 


phor. See ALNUS. 
Beudantine, (pa damim) [After François Sulpice 
BEUDANT, a French mineralogist, B. 1787 ; D. 1850.) ( Min.) 


A hydrous silicate of lead and peroxide of iron with 
phosphate of peroxide of iron, occurring in small black 
and brown rhombohedrons. 

Beust, Frireprich FERDINAND, BARON VON, (boóst,) an 
eminent German statesman, B. at Dresden, 1809. He 
was made minister of Foreign Affairs in Saxony, 1849, 
and, after the war between Austria and Prussia, he was 
appointed Minister of the Household by the Emperor 
of Austria, Nov. 14, 1866, and President of the Council, 
Feb. 4, 1867. Since that time, the Emperor of Austria, 
acting under Baron von Beust's advice, has made great 
conoessions to Hungary, and accomplished important 
reforms in the administration of the empire. D. 1856. 

Bevel, (bév'il.) [L. bivius, having two ways.) (Arch.) 
An instrument for taking angles. —A lao, an instrument 
much used by joiners and masons for making particular 
angles on wood or stone. — А Bevel angle is an angle 
which is neither a right angle nor half a right angle. 

Bev’el-gear. ( Mach.) А kind of wheel-work, in which 
the teeth are raised on à surface inclined to the plane 
of the wheel. Such gear is employed when it is desired 
to communicate motion in an angular direction. 

Beverley, (bév'ur-le,) a town of England, C. of E. Rid- 
ing, co. York, 8 m. N.N. W.of Hull. Its minster, founded 
about 900 4. D., is a fine specimen of the Perpendicular 
Gothic. Pop. 10,226. 

Beverley, (bév'ur-le,) in Massachusetts, a town of Essex 
со., оп an arm of Ann Harbor, connecting with Salem 
by a bridge, 16 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 

—In New Jersey, a borough of Burlington co., on the 
Delaware, 15 in. above Philadelphia. 

Bexar, (b?kr'dr,) a 8. co. of Tezas, mostly covered with 
prairies ; area, 9,000 sq. m.; C. San Antonio. 

Bey, (bä.) [Turk. beg.) In Turkish and Tartar coun- 
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tries, a title of honor indifferently applied as a suffix te 
the names of certain persons of rank or official position. 

Beyrout, or Beirout, (bi-root’.) (Anc. Berytw.] А 
fortified seaport, and the most flourishing commercial 
town of Syria, in proportion to its size, lies on a bay of 
the Mediterranean, 57 m. W.N.W. of Damascus, of 
which city it is the port, and 3 m. 8. of Cape Beyrout, 
which is in Lat. 329 50' N., Lon. 359 26' E. . 100,000. 

Bezant, (be-zdnt.) [From Byzantium.) (Numis.) For- 
merly, a round, flat coin of pure gold, struck at Byzan- 
tium (Constantinople). It varied in weight and in value. 
—(Her.) A circle, or. 

Béze, THEODORE ре, (bai’:d,) the great French Protestant 
theologian and reformer, B. 1519, after holding the post 
of professor of Greek at Lausanne, settled at Geneva in 
1559, and thencefurward became the associate of Calvin 
till his death, and his successor as Professor of Theology 
and head of the Protestant party. He took a leading 
part at the celebrated Colloquy of Poissy, attended the 
Prince de Condé during the civil war, and was at the 
battle of Dreux. He was the author of several theologi- 
cal and historical works. D. 1605. 

Béziers, (laiz’e-ci,) a city of France, dep. Herault, on 
the Orb, 38 m. &.W. of Montpellier. It is the centre of 
a considerable trade in brandy and leather. Pop. 25,633. 

Bezoar, (be-zér’.) | Pers. büd-zahr, an antidote to poison. 
A concretion consisting chiefly of bile and resin, foun 
in the stomach, intestines, &c., of certain animals of 
the order Ruminantia, to which were once falsely attri- 
buted wonderful medicinal properties. 

Bhamo, (bá'mo.) the largest town of Burmah, next to 
its cap. and Rangoon, and the principal mart of its trade 
with China, on the Irrawaddy, 40 m. W. of the Chinese 
frontier, and 180 N.N.E. of Ava. Pop. 30,000. 

Bhawlpore, (bau-poor,) a city of N.W. Hindostan, C. 
of an independent state of same name, on а branch of 
the Ghara, 140 m. N.W. of Bekanan. Pop. 28,000. 

Bhoo}, (booj',) a strongly fortified city of N.W. Hindos- 
tan, C. prov. of Cutch. 35 m. N. of the Gulf of Cutch; 
Lat. 23° 15’ N., Lon. 699 $62’ E. Manuf. Gold and silver 

8. Pop. 20,000. 

Bhopaul, (bo-paul’,) a state of Hindostan, tributary to 
the British, mostly bet. Lat 22° 30’ and 23° 30’ N., and 
Lon. 77° and 79° E.; area, 7,772 sq.m. The country is 
full of jungles, and the chief town is of the same name. 

Bhurtpoor, (boort-poor’,) a town of Hindostan, C. of a 
protected state of same name, pres. Bengal, 33 m. N. of 
Agra. Гор. 25,000. 

Bi, (bi. [L. bis, twice.) A prefix denoting two, twice, 
or double; As, bicarbonate of potash, a compound of 
potash with two atoms of carbonic acid; bilocular, two- 
celled; bivalve, having two valves, &c. 

Biafra, (Bight of, ) (bi'ah-frah,) an inlet of the Atlan- 
tic, on the W. coast of Africa, between Capes Formoes 
and Lopez, within Lon. 5? and 10° E., and containing 
the islands of Fernando Po, Prince, and 8t. Thomas. 

Bialystok, (Belostok,) a fortified town of European 
Russia, cap. of a prov. of same name, on the Bialy, an 
affluent of the Narew, 45 m. £.W. of Grodno; Lat. 539 
7’ 35" N., Lon. 239 15’ E. Pop. 14,200. 

Biard, (bé'dr,) Асосвте Francois, a French painter, В. 
at Lyon, 1800; chiefly successful in the delineation of 
genre and шева groupings. Among his best works 
are: Arubs overtaken by the Simoom in the Desert ; Oda- 
lique of Smyrna ; and A Ball on. Board an English Oor- 
tette. 

Bias, (bi'ds,) one of the seven sages of Greece, and a na- 
tive of Priene, in Ionia, was celebrated for his practical 
knowledge and strict regard to justice. He flourished 
abt. B. c. 550, and р, at a very advanced age. 

Bibasie, (bi-bisik.) (Chem.) Designating acids which 
demand tto equivalents of a protoxide of a base to form 
a neutral salt, as in malic acid. 

Bible, (bi’bl.) [From Gr. biblos, a book; The Book, by 
pre-eminence.] A name given to the sacred writings 
of the Jews and Christians, found used for the first time 
in the 5th cent. by St. Chrysostom. The Old Testament 
consists of the five books called tbe Pentateuch, and 
the Historical, Poetical, and Prophetic books ; the New 
Testament of the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, 
&nd Revelations. 'The earliest version of the Bible 
is a Greek translation called the Septuagint, and from 
this other translations have been made. e Bible was 
fir«t printed in English in 1535. 

Bibliography, (bib-le-dg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. biblos, a 
book, and grapho, І write.] The knowledge of books 
as to their various editions, time of being printed, and 
other information tending to illustrate the history of 
literature. 

Bibliology, (-dl/oje.) [Gr. biblion, a book, and logos, 

' treatise.] Biblical learning. Sometimes a treatise on 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology. 

Bibliotheca, (bib-leo-ié’kah.) [From Gr. bibles, a 
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book, ard tithemi, I pon Literally, a lib or book- 
éepository. In matters of literature, it signifles a trea- 
tise giving an account of all the writers on a certain 
subject; thus we have В. of Theology, Law, Philoso- 
hy, &c. There are likewise universal B., which treat 
fferently of books of all kinds. 

Bicallose, (bi-kil'lás.) [From Lat. bis, and callus, firm 
flesh.) (Bot) Denoting a plant, or member of a plant, 

nting two small callosities or protuberances. 

Bicarbonate, (bi-kdr/bon-àt.) [Bifor bis, and carbo- 
nate.) (Chem.) A carbonate comprising two equiva- 
lenta of carbonic acid to one of base. 

Bice, Bise, (bis) (Etymol. uncertain.) (Paint) A 
light-blue pigment, prepared from smalt. It works 
tolerably well, but inclines a little to sandy, and there- 
fore requires good grinding. Next to ultramarine, 
which is too dear for general use, it is the best of all 
the blues. 

Biceps, (bi'szps.) [From L. bis, and caput, head.] (Anat.) 
The name of two muscles of the upper part of the hu- 
man body, which, rising by two narrow tendons from 
divergent parts of the shoulder-blade, enter one into 
each radius of the fore-arm, thus forming its principal 
flexor. It isalso the name of corresponding muscles 
in the thighs. 

Bichat, MARIE FRANÇOIS XAVIER, (bee'shah,) an emi- 
nent French physiologist, B. 1771; D. 1802. His great 
work is the Anatomie Générale appliquée 4 la Physi- 

ie et à la Médecine (1801). 

Bichloride of Gold. This chemical compound is 
announced as a cure for the alcohol habit, and strong 
claims are made of its successful employment in the 
reform of confirmed drunkards. These claims, how- 
ever, are held in doubt, and need substantiation. 

Bicuspid, (-küspid. (From L. bis, and cuspis, a 
роїпї.] (Ала!) Applied to a part which has two cusps, 
or pointed portions, as the B. valve between the left 
auricle and ventricle. The term is also applied to a 
tooth with two points. 

Bicycle, n. A two-wheeled machine, driven by the 
feet working on a crank attached to the front wheel 
the rider sitting astride a small saddle. The original 
bicycle, invented iu France early in the century, was 

ropelled by pushing the feet against the ground. 
e modern bicycle was at first made with one large 
and one small wheel, but the safety bicycle, now uni- 
versally adopted, has both wheels about the same size. 
It has grown immensely in favor, both in the U. S. and 
Europe, and riders have attained great speed and 
ridden great distances, some claiming as much as lu,- 
000 wiles in a single season. 

Biennial, (bi-én'ydl.) [L. biennis, of two years, dura- 
tion.) (Bot) Applied to plants which grow one year 
and flower the next, after which they perish ; they only 
differ from annuals in requiring a longer period to fruit 
in. Most biennials, if sown early in the spring, will 
flower in the autumn, and then perish, thus actually 
—— annuals. 

Bien ville, (be-ing'vil,) a N.W. parish of Louisiana, b. 
W. by Lake Bistineau. Its surface is thickly wooded. 


C. Sparta. 
Bifarious, (bi-/i're-üs) [From L. bifarius.] (Bot.) 
Arran in two vertical ranks or rows, as certain flow- 


and ovules, 
Bigamy. (big'a-me.) [From L. bis, twice, and Gr. gamos, 
marriage.] (Law.) e wilfully contracting a second 
age, when the contracting party knows that the 
first is still existing. It is a felony ; and the second 
marriage is absolutely void. When the man has more 
than two wives, or the woman more than two hus- 
bands, living at the same time, the party is said to have 
committed polygamy ; but the name of B. is more fre- 
— iven to this offence in legal proceedings. 

Big Beth'el, a vill. of York co., Virginia, abt. 10 m. 
N.W.of Fortress Monroe. On June 10, 1861, an engage- 
ment occurred at this place between Union troops be- 
longing to Gen. Butler's command, and a force of Con. 
federates, in which the former were defeated. 

Big Binck River, in Mississippi, rises in Choctaw 
co., and after a S.W. course of abt. 200 m., empties into 
the Mississippi at Grand Gulf. On May 7, 1863, the 
Confederate works commanding the river were taken 
by Gen. McClernand's Union troops, after a severe en- 

ement. 

Bigeminate, (5i-/m'in-dt.) [L. bis, and gemino, I 
double.] (Bot) Two-forked or twice-paired ; — said of 
a decompound leaf having a forked petiole, with several 
leaflets at the end of each division. 

Big'ener. [L. bis, and gener, a son-in-law.) (Bot) A 
hybrid between two plants of different genera. 

Bight, (bit.) [Icel. buyt, a bending.) (Naut.) The double 
part of a folded rope, as distinguished from its ends. — 
( Geog.) A emall bay or basin; as, the Bight of Biafra. 
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—( Far.) The inner bend of the chambrel of a horse 
and the bend of the fore-knees. — Bailey. 
Bignoniaceæ, (b seč.) [From Bignonia, the 
typical genus.] (Bot.) Ап О. of plants, all. Bignoniales, 
usually having a twining stem, large trumpet-shaped 
flowers (Fig.82),and a pot-like capsule with winged seeds, 





Fig. 82.—CHINESE TRUMPET-FLOWER (Bignonia grandifolia} 


Some of them are trees of considerable size, and furnish 
timber valuable in the countries where it is produced ; 
but the ter part are interesting only for the beauty 
of their flowers, in which respect this order yields to no 
other; indeed the Bignonias are probably the handsom- 
est twining plants known. 

— — (они аер Bot) Ап all. of 
plants, sub-class Peryginous Exogens, having dichlamy- 
deous, monopetalous, unsymmetrical flowers; fruit ca 
sular or berried, with its carpels quite consolidated ; 
placent# axile, or parietal, or free central ; embryo with 
little or no albumen. 

Bigot, (big'dt.) Wi A person who is obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a particular practice or opinion; 
Ж ове и is illiberally attached to any form or system 
о ief. 

Bijoutry, (bé-zhoo'tre.) (Fr. bijouterie.] Gems, jewelry, 

Bij —— of taste BY value. (баш) [L. bis, 

ugate, (-jü'gdt,) ugous, (-ji'giis. . bi 
and p зе океј ( Bot.) ier, Aman of two of 
anything, as in leaves pinnated with two pairs of leaflets. 

Bilabiate, (-là/be-àt.) [L. bis, and labium, а lip.] ( Bot.) 
Two-lipped ; an epithet for the corolla and perianth. 

Bilamellate, (-ldm’el-ldt.) [L. bis, and lamella, a plate.] 
( Bot.) Denoting a part bearing two vertical plates; or a 
part divided longitudinally into two laminæ or plates. 

Bilateral, one) [L. bis, and latus, lateris, a side.] 
Two-sided; thus, in Law, a bilateral contract i8 one in 
which the two contracting parties are equally bound to 
fulfil reciprocal obligations towards each other. 

Bilbad, (bil’bow,) a city and pp. port of the N. of 8 
C. of p. Biscay, on the Ibaizabal or Nervion, 6 m. 
its mouth at Portugalete, and 28 m. N. of Vittoria; Lat. 
43° 14’ 3" N., Lon. 2° 56’ 5" W. It ів enclosed by lofty 
— and is a fine and prosperous place. Pop. 

9,886. 

Bilberry, (bil'ber-re) (Bot) See VACCINIUM. 

Bile, (bil) [L. bilis.] (Physiol.) A yellowish-green fluid, 
secreted by the liver, part of which is accumulated in 
the gall-biadder, and the rest is conveyed through а 
canal into the duodenum, where it helps to convert the 
chyme into chyle. The B.is properly of two kinds, 
which are distinguished by the names of cystic and 
hepatic. The hepetic B. is thin, almost insipid and 
scarcely colored ; the cystic B. is thicker, more colored, 
and very bitter. The use of the B. is to attenuate the 
chyle, to mix the oleaginous parts of the blood with 
the aqueous, to stimulate the intestines, and in part to 
change the acid of the chyle. The B. consists essen- 
tially of a solution of two salts, known as glycocholate 
and taurocholate of soda. Both glycocholic and taurocholie 
acids are resinous, and do not neutralize the alkali, 60 
that the В. has а strong alkaline character. 

Bilge, (bilj.) [ А.В. belg, ог bylg, a bulging.] ( Naut.) The 
bottom of a ship’s floor-timbers, or the width of the part 
she rests upon when on the ground.—Bilge-water is the 
water which accumulates on her floor below the level 
of the pump-well. — Bilge-pumps, or burr-pumps, appa- 
ratus which carry off the bilge-water. 

Biliary Cal’cull. m See GALL-8TONE. 

Bilia Ducts, (-dükts.) (pl.) [L. ductus, a conduct- 
ing.) Physiol.) Small canals which carry the bile out of 

thc liver into the hepatic duct, which is formed by the 
blending of these canals into one trunk. 

Bill, (bi) [A.8. bile.) (2001.) The beak or hard 
horny mouth of a bird, consisting of two mandibles. 
There is no appearance of lips either in the upper ot 
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lower jaw, and they are not furnished with teeth. A 
portion of the bill at the base of the upper mandibie is 
covered with a membrane, which is called the cere. 
The nostrils of a bird are usually situated in the cere, 
but in some cases they are placed so far forward as 
hardly to be еы көр E S. bile.) (Com.) Ап ac- 
count of goods sold, with their prices and total cost. — 
Bill of e. Bee ExcHANOGE. — Bill of Adventure. 
Вее ADVENTURE. — Bili of Entry. A written schedule of 
entered at the custom-house, whether imported 
or intended for exportation. — Bill of Luding. A written 
account of goods shipped by any person on board of a 
vessel, signed by the master of such vessel, who ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the goods, and promises (о 
dekiver them safe at the place to which they are ad- 
dressed, on payment of a certain freight. —( Pol.) In 
legislation, a bill is an instrument drawn up by any 
member, and presented to the congress, parliament, or 
diet (as the case may be) for its approbation or rejec- 
tion : — should it be passed in law, it then becomes an 
40 of Congress, kc. —(Eng. Hist.) The Bill of Rights is 
the declaration drawn up by the two houses of the 
English Parliament to William, Prince of Orange, Feb. 
13, 1688, on his accession to the throne as William III., 
stating what acts of James IL, the deposed sovereign, 
were {i 
rivileges of the people. 
Met, (bu'lit.) [Fr.) (Arch.) A moulding consisting of 
a torus ornamented by alternate chequery, like a staff 
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cut into short lengths, and disposed horizontally or 
around a moulding. 

Bill-fish. (Zoj.) See ScomBrRESOCIDÆ. 

Billiards. (bil'yerds.) (pl.) (Fr. billard, trom L. pilum, 
a san] (Games.) A well-known game played on a rec- 
tangular table, made of slate or marble, and covered 
with green cloth, bordered by elastic cushions, and 
generally abt. 12 feet X6. It is played with ivory balls 

mpelled by a mace or cue (Fr. queue], which are driven 

into holes, called pockets, placed at the sides or angles 
of the table. The game varies in different countries. 
In the U. States, it is usually played with 4 balls; in 
France, with 3 only, and on a board without pockets. 

Billion, (bil'yun.) [Ег.; a contraction of bis, duuble, 
and million.) (Numer.) According to the French sys- 
tem of notation current in the U. States, a term de- 
noting a thousand millions (1,000,000,000); in England 
it signifies a million millions (1,000,000,000,000 

Billiton, an island of the Dutch E. Indies, interme- 
diate between Sumatra and Borneo; Lat. 3° 13’ 8., Lon. 
1089 7’ E. Area, 1,944 sq. m. Pop. 8,000. 

Bilebate, Bilobed, (-lo'bát, -lóbd.) [L. bis, and Gr. 
lobos, a lobe.] (Bot.) Indicating division into two lobes 
or obtuse processes. 

Bilocular, (bi-ldü-ldr.) [L. bis, and loculus, shell.) 

Bot.) Two-celled, as certain pericarps. 

Bilston, (bil'stün,) a town of England, co. Stafford, З m. 
B.E. of Wolverhampton. It has immense manufactures 
of iron and tin-plate goods, nails, wire, &c. Pop. 27,251. 

Bima, (bé’mah,) a seaport-town of the Dutch Ё. Indies, 
C. of state of same name, in the island of Sumbawa, on 
a bay of its N. coast, 100 m. E. of Sumbawa. It is the 
residence of the sultan, and of a Dutch agent. Pop. of 
the State, 45,000. 

Bimana, (bi-má'nah.) (L.bis, and manus, hand.] (Zoàl.) 
A name given by Cuvier to the first or highest order 
of mammifers, having only one gen. and species — man. 

Binary, (bi'nd-re.) [L. binus— bis, two.) Twofold.— 
B. Arithmetic, is that in which two figures or charac- 
ters, viz., 1 and O only are used; the cipher multiply- 
ing everything by 2, as in the common arithmetic by 
10; thus 1 is 1, 10 is 2, 11 is 3, 100 is 4, 1000 ів 8, and so 
on; it is founded on the same principles as ordinary 
arithmetic, and was invented by Leibnitz, who asserts 
that it is more expeditious tnan common arithmetic in 
discovering the properties of numbers, and in extensive 
tabular calculations. — ( Astron.) B. Stars are two stars 
revolving about each other in regular orbits, as distin- 
guished from double stars which may be only optically 
во. Upwards of a hundred B. S. have already been dis- 


eovered. 
Rimate, (57904) [L. Ыз, and natus, born.] (Bot.) Grow- 
ing in pairs, as seen sometimes in the segments of 


legal, and asserting the rights, liberties, and | 
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Bindrabumd, (bin'drah-bünd,) a town of H 
on the Jum 35 miles N.N.W. of Agra. It is held ia 
great veneration by the Hindoos, as having been the 
residence of the god Krishna during his youth. Zop. 


20,000. 

Bind'weed. (Bot) See CowvoLvULACEA. 

Binghamton, in New York, а city, C. of Broome 
co., at the junction of the Chenango and Susquebanna 
rivers, 225 m. N.W. of New York city. It isa place of 
extensive trade in grain and lumber. 

Binnaele, (bin'ni-kL.) (Formerly written BrrTACLE.) 
[From L. Lat. habitaculum, a pilot's room.) (Лош) A 
wooden case containing the steering-compass on board 
ship. It is fixed near the tiller or wheel, and is lighted 
at night. 

Binoele, (bin'o-kl.) (L. binus, double, and oculus, eye.] 
(Opt.) A dioptric telescope, by which objects are 
viewed by both eyes at one time. Opera-glasses are 
commonly made in this form. (Sometimes termed 
linocular telescope.) 

Binocular Mi'eroscope. (Ор) An instrument 
with a tube for each eye, employed to obtain stereo- 
scopic views of magnified objects. 

Binomial, (li-nd'me-dl.) (L. bis, twice, and nomen, a 
name.) (Math.) An algebraic term for any quantity 
consisting of two names or terms, connected toget 
by the sign + or —. Thus a + b and 8 + 3 аге o- 
mials, one consisting of the sum, and the other oí the 
difference of two quantities. 

Bintang, (Leen'tang,) an island of the Dutch E. Indies, 
Lat. 106 N., Lon. 104? 29’ E., 40 m. S.E. of Singapore; 
area, 600 sq. m. Pop. 13,000. 

Biobio, (b«'o-be'o,) a river of 8. America, in Chill, rising 
in the Andes, and flowing generally W.N.W., falls in the 


Pacific at Concepcion. Length 200 m. 

Biogra by. (bi-dg’rah-fe.) [Gr. bios, life, and о, 
І —— at.) The story of an individual's life. en 
written by himself it is an autobiography, (Gr. andes, 
himself.) 

Biol 


» (bi-ól'o-je.) (Ог. bios, and logos, a due eee] 

That branch of scientific inquiry which is con 
with tbe nature and relation of living bodies. The dis- 
covery of the laws by which the beings of the organic 
world are governed is the object in view. 

Biot, JxaN Baptiste, (Г2о,) an eminent French astroa- 
omer, optician, and natural philosopher, 5. at P 
1774. He is especially celebrated as the discoverer 
the circular polarization of light. D. 1862. 

Bi partite: (bi-pdr'tit.) [From L. bis, twice, and partitus, 
divided.] (Bot.) Divided into two corresponding parts. 

Biped, (6i’péd.) [L. bi and pes, pedis, a foot.) Am 
animal possessing two feet: — preéminently, man. 

Bipinnate, (-pin'náàt) [L. bie, and EM, pner] 
(Bot) Doubly pinnate, as in Fumaria officinalis. 

Birch, (bürch.) (Во!) Вее BETULACEA. 

Bird-catching Spider. (200.) See MraaLE. 

Birdiime, (bürd'lim.) [А.8.] A glutinous su 
made of the bark of holly, which is spread on the 
branches of trees to catch birds. 

Bird-of-Paradise, (-pdr'd-diz.) (Zotl.) See Para- 
DIBEIDA. 

Bird’-pepper. (Бо) Ree Capsicum. 

Birds, (btirdz.) [A.8.] (Zovl.) A class of animals com- 
prising all oviparous vertebrates which are clothed with 
feathers, furnished with a bill, and organized for flight. 
They have warm blood, and a complete double circula- 
tion. They are all bipeds; the body is inclined before 

' their feet, the thighs are directed forward, and the toes 
elongated, forming a broad supporting base. The head 
and neck are more or less prolonged, the latter very 
flexible, and generally containing twelve or more verte- 
bre. The posterior extremities present five principal 
modifications, affording characters which distinguish 
five primary orders (Fig. 84). In the first order the foot 
(a) has three toes before and one behind, all armed with 
long, strong, crooked, and more or less retractile 
talons, adapted to seize and lacerate a living prey; this 
structure is associated with a strong, curved, sharp- 
edged and sharp-pointed beak, often armed with a 
lateral tooth; a very muscular body, and capability of 
rapid and long-continued flight. This order is termed 
Raptores or Accipitres. The second type of foot presents 
three toes before and one behind, and placed on the 
same level; slender, flexible, of moderate length, and 
provided with long, pointed, and slightly curved claws. 
The two external toes are united by a very short mem- 
brane. A foot so constructed (b) is especially adapted 
for the delicate operations of nest-building, and for 
grasping and perching among the slender branches of 
trees; hence the order so characterized has been termed 
Insessores, and, from including the smaller tribes of 
birds, Pasxeres. In the third type of foot (c) the hinder 
toe is raised above the level of the three auterior ones; 
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this lessens the power of perching; but the other toes 
are Strong, —* and terminated by robust obtuse 
claws, adapted for scratching 
up the soil, and for running 
along the pe the legs 
are for this purpose very 
strong and muscular, and the 
erder во characterized 1з 
termed Rasores, or Galluca. 
The modification by which 
birds are enabled to wade and 
seek their food in water along 
the margins of rivers, lakes, 
and estuaries, is gained simply 
by elongating the bones of tho 
leg (tibia and metatarsus), 
which are covered with à 
naked scaly skin (d). The 
three anterior toes are very 
long and slender, as in the 
Parra Jacana, by which the 
bird can support itself upon 
the broad floating leaves of 
aquatic plants; sometimes 
the toes are united by inter- 
vening webs (e); the legs are 
placed behind the centre of 
equilibrium; the body is pro- 
tected by a dense covering of feathers, and a thick 
down next the skin; and the whole organization is es- 
pecially adapted for aquatic life. Hence the order is 
termed Natatores. 

Bird's'-eye. (Bot) See PRIMULA. 

Bird's'-foot. (Hot) See ORNITHOPUS. 

Bird's'-mest. (Bot) See Monotropa. — Edible Birds’ 
Nests, (Cookery.) The nest of the Hirundo esculenta, or 
Indian swallow, a —2* used by the Chinese in soups. 
Vast numbers of these birds are seen on the sea-coasts 
of China, at certain seasons of the year; they leave the 
inland country at their breeding time, to build in the 
rocks on the coast. The nests are of an hemispherical 
figure, of the size of a goose's egg, and in substance 
much resemble isinglass. They are esteemed a great 
luxury, and sell at a high price. 

Rird’s-ton gue, (-tiing’.) (Bot.) See ORNITHOGLOSSUM. 

Biren, (bi’ren.) See ANNA IVANOWNA. 

Birkenhead, (bur’kn-héd,) a prosperous seaport and 
borough of England, co. Chester, on the Mersey, im- 
mediately opposite Liverpool. There are extensive 
docks, shipbuilding is carried on largely. Pop. 100,000, 

Birmingham, іп Al«., а manuf. centre. Pop. 35,000, 

Birmingham, (bür'ming-hdm,) a large manufactur- 
ing town of England, co. Warwick, 17 m. N.W. of War- 
wick, and 100 N.W. of London. This town is the 
* metropolis" of the iron and hardware trades, manu- 
facturing almost every variety of metallic wares. Pop. 
510,000, 

Birmingham, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Alle- 
ghany co., on the Monongahela river. It has extensive 
manuf. of glass and iron-ware. 

Biron, ARMAND DE GoNTAUT, BARON DE, (be/rawng,) 
marshal of France, B. abt. 1524, took a prominent part 
in the civil war between the Huguenots and Catholics, 
served Henri IV. in his campaigns, and was killed at 
the siege of Epernay, 1592. — Ilis son, CHARLES DE GON- 
TAUT, DUKE DE BIRON, в. abt. 1562, served with distinc- 
tion in the war of the League, was made admiral of 
France in 1592, and marshal two years afterward. Ow- 
ing to his continued intrigues with the Spanish court 
and the Duke of Savoy against Henri IV., he was tried 
and beheaded in 1602. 

Bis, (bis.) [L., twice or double.] (Philol.) The root of 
the prefix bi- or bin-, —( Mus.) A term placed over pas- 

having dots tfixed to one bar, and prefixed to 
a — bar, indicating that the intervening passage 
is to be played twice over. 

Biscay, (biskai,) a mountainous p. in the N. of Spain, 
b. N. by the Atlantic. It is one of the three divisions 
of the Basque provinces. C. Bilbad. Pop. 176,636.—The 
Bay of B. is a vast bay or gulf formed by the Atlantic 
and extending between Quessant Island, on the W. 
coast of France, and Cape Ortegal, on the N. coast of 
Spain. It receives the waters of the Loire, Charente, 
Gironde, and Adour. Its N. and 8. coasts are bold and 
rocky ; but on the E. from the mouth of the Gironde to 
the Adour, the coast is composed of sand dunes, and in- 
terrupted by numerous lagoons. 

Bisceglia, (be-sail’ya,) a fortified seaport-town of 8. 
rem ox the Adriatic, 21 m. W.N.W. of Bari. Pop. 


21,585. 

Bischwiller, (bish-veiluir,)) a town of Prussia, in 
Alsace, 15 m. N. of Strasburg. Pop. 9,658. 

Biscuit, (biskit.) [Fr.; from L. bis, and cuit, from cuiro, 
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to bako.) (Naut.) А kind of hard, dry, unfermented 
bread, used on shipboard; — otherwise termed 

or hard-tack. Cabin-bread is a superior kind of the same 
ah ea garry A term given to porcelain and 
earthenware, after it has been baked in the oven, and 
before it receives the glaze;—in this state it absorbs 
water. —( Sculpt.) A kind of baked but unglazed por- 
обе of which groups of miniature statuary are 
made. 


Bishop, (bishüp.) [A.S. biscop.] (Eccl. Hist.) A pre- 


late, or person consecrated for the spiritual government 
of a certain district called a see or diocese. His distinct 
office consists in the power of ordipation, confirmation, 
and consecration, none of which ceremonies may be 
performed by an inferior clergyman. The clergy of a 
diocese are subjected also to the ecclesiastical authority 
of their bishop, who alone institutes to benefices, licenses 
curates, and has considerable discretionary power im 
requiring the residence of his clergy on their cures, 
and in superintending the discharge of their duties in 
them. In early times the B. was generally elected by 
his clergy and laity, as it is still the caso in several 
Christian denominations. In the Middle Ages, the 
Pope assumed in most cases the absolutc nomination 
of bishops, which claim has been given up in later times 
in many Catholic countries, where the king or clergy 
have recommended, and the Pope only ratifiee, the ap- 
pointment. 


Bismarck-Sehónhnusen, KARLOTTO, PRINCE von, 


(biz-mdrk-shoon-hou’zén,) one of the greatest statesmen 
of this century, 5. in Brandenburg, 1813. After studying 
law at the universities of Gittingen and Berlin, B. filled 
important diplomatic positions, and was nominated 
prime minister of Prussia in 1862. His reactionary 
policy gave great offence to, and provoked many colli- 
sions with, the Liberal party; and, ere long, he dis- 
— e pU Chamber, and declared tbat 
the ministry would act independent of popular suffrage. 
B. instigated the war against Dancer to 1864, which 
resulted in the acquisition of the Schleswig-Holstein 
duchies by Prussia. The rivalry which had long existed 
between Austria and Prussia as the leading German 
powers, was terminated by the latter kingdom secedi 
from the Bund in 1866, and forming an alliance wit 
Italy against Austria. War was declared in June, and 
the result of a six weeks’ campaign was the exclusion 
of Austria from German councils and interests. B. next 
set about annexing the smaller states of Hanover, 
Hesse, &c.,and succeeded in negotiating a secret treaty, 
in Aug., 1866, witlf the 8. German powers, by virtue of 
which their armies were placed under control of the 
king of Prussia. In 1867, B. was made chancellor of 
the German Confederation, and, in 1870, brought about 
a coalition of the German powers against France, in 
consequence of a declaration of war having been de- 
clared by Napoleon III. against Prussia, on account of 
her interference in the succession to the Spanish crown. 
The German armies crossed the Rhine in Aug., and, 
after defeating the French in several obstinately fought 
battles, compelled the capitulation of the French em- 
рте with his army at Sedan, and ultimately besi 
aris, which city capitulated in the early part ef 1871. 
For his services in the successful carrying out of this 
war, which resulted in the elevation of his master, 
William I., to the imperial crown of Germany, В. was 
created a Prince of the Empire in May, 1871. On March 
18, 1890, he was deprived of his official positions in 
the Empire by William Il, and was succeeded 
General Von Caprivi. Since then he has not held office 


Bismuth, (hiz’muth.) (Chem.) Опе of the metals, of 


a reddish or yellowish-white color, and a crystalline 
structure; discovered by the German mineralogist 
Agricola in 1529. It is moderately hard, and so brittle 
that it not only breaks into pieces under the strokes of 
the hammer, but may even be beat into powder. It 
melts at about 500° F. When strongly heated, it vola- 
tilizes, and at a higher temperature burns with a blue 
flame. B. is more commonly found in a native state 
than any other metal. Most metallic substances unite 
with bismuth, and are rendered by it more fusible than 
before; hence it is used in making solder, printers' 
types, pewter, &c. An alloy of 8 parts of B., 5 of lead, 
and 3 of tin, melts below the temperature of boiling- 
waters and is known as fusible metal. Sp. gr. 9°83; Sym- 
l Bi. 


Bison, (bi’sn.) (Zodl.) See Воз. 
Bisque, (bisk.) (Fr. 


(Fine Arts.) А kind of unglazed 
white porcelain, used in the modelling of statuary.— 
(Cookery.) A soup made of several kinds of meat stewed 
together. 


Bissextile, (bis-scks'til.) [From L. bis, twice, and ses- 


tus, sixth.] (Calendar.) Leap-year, a year happening 
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every 4th year, and every fourth hundredth year, and 
consisting of 366 days, on account of the addition of a 
day in the month of Feb., which then consists of 29 
days. This day is added to include the nearly six hours 
which the sun takes up in his course, besides the 365 
days allowed for it in other years, According to the 
Roman method of counting the days of the months, the 
24th of Feb. was called Sexto Calendas Martii (the sixth 
day before the calends of March); and when the calen- 
dar was corrected by Julius Cæsar, the day added every 
4th year was inserted in Feb.; but to prevent interrup- 
tion in the order of counting the days, the 24th of Feb. 
was taken twice, the inserted day being named “ bis 
sexto Calendas Martii "(the 2d 6th day before the calends 
of March). As the year does not consist of quite 6 hours 
more than 365 days, adding a whole day every 4th year 
would gradually cause another error, like that removed 
by the Gregorian correction (see CALENDAR); and to 
prevent this, only the hundredth years whose numbers 
are divisible by 4, are leap-years. Thus 1900 is not a 
leap-year, since 19 is not divisible by 4; but 2000 will 
be a leap-year, since 20 is so divisible. 

Bistoury, (bisture.) [Ег. bistouri.) (Surg.) А small 
knife of various forms, according to the purpose for 


which it is intended. 

Bistort, (bistórt.) (Bot) See POLYGONUM. 

Bistre, (bister. (Fr. from bis, fem. bise, brown. 
(Paint.) A brown pigment prepared from the soot o 

. wood, especially the roots of beech. It retains a strong 
pyroligneous aroma, is of a wax-like and perfectly dur- 
able lustre, and of a citrine-brown color. 

Biternate, (-(ér’nit.) (Bot) Designating a ternate 
leaf whose leaflets become themselves ternate, as in 
Fumaria lutea. 

Bithynia, (bi-thin'e-a.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient coun- 
try of Asia Minor, on the Euxine Sea and the Propon- 
tis; b. W. by Mysia, S.E. by Phrygia and Galatia, and 
E. by Paphlagonia. It was colonized by the Thracians. 
It was subdued by Croesus of Lydia, 560 в. C., and soon 
after fell under the Persian dominion. In abt. 440 or 
430 B.C., it became again an independent kingdom, with 
Nicomedia for its capital. Its last king, Nicomedes 
HI. made the Romans his heirs, and B. became а p. 
of the empire, в. c. 74. 

Bitonto, (be-tón'to,) a town of 8. Italy, 10 m. W.S.W. 
of Bari. . 26,043. 

Bitter-cress, (bit'tr-kr?s. (Bot) See CARDAMINE. 

Bittern, (bifturn.) (Zoól. e ARDEID2. 

Bitters, (bit'térz) (pL) (Med.) Preparations from 
plants containing bitter principles, as gentian, quassia, 
aloes, wild-cherry, &c. В. esteemed tonic, stom- 
achic, and slightly purgative, and are considered to as- 
sist digestion ; but their frequent use is pernicious. 

Bit'ter-spar. (Min. The crystallized variety of 
dolomite, or magnesian limestone. 

Bit'ter-Nweet. (50t.) See SOLANUM. 

Bit'ter-veteh, (-véch.) ( — See OROBUS. 

Bit'ter-wood. (Bot) See XYLOPIA. 

Bitumen, (be-tü'men.) poe. from Gr. pitta, pitch.) 
(Min.) A combustible mineral, which is greasy to the 
touch, and if ignited emits a strong odor. True B. dis- 
closes no trace of organic structure, but it was proba- 
bly obtained from coal-deposits by the action of subter- 

ranean heat. Asphaltwm is a desiccated form of B., and 

mineral or elastic B., is another. Mineral tar 
is soft B., and the liquids petroleum and naphtha are es- 
sentially the same substance, except that the former 
is rather more inspissated than the latter. 

Bituminous Coal, (be-tii’me-niis.) (Min.) The term 
usually applied to coal which burns with a smoky 
flame, thus occupying a place between Liguite on the 
one hand, and Anthracite on the other. 

Bituminous Shale. ( Мп.) A soft variety of ar- 

llaceous slate, found usually associated with coal. 

Bivalves. (bi’valvz.) (Zoil.) See LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Bivouac, (biv'oo-dk.) [Fr.] (Mil) A night-guard, per- 
formed by an entire army, when there is any appre- 
hension of danger from the enemy; it is also applied to 
a temporary encampment in the open air, in distinction 
from the more permanent one called cantonment. 

Bixacer, (bi-ai'se-e,) or FLACOURTIACE®. (Bot) An 
O. of plants, all. Violales, comprising small trees or 
shrubs with scattered apetalous or po talous petals 
and stamens, and dotles т round-dotted leaves. Bixa 
orellana prodnces the substance called arnotto, q. v. 

Bixine. (Chem.) See ARNOTTO. 

Bizerta, (be-zer'ta,) the most N. town of Africa, and a 
fortified seaport of Tunis, 38 m. N.W. of Tunis. тасар 
its port admits now only small vessels, it was formerly 
one of the best in the Mediterranean. . 10,000. 

Black, (blik.) (А. 8. re A substance is said to be 
B. when, all the rays of light being absorbed, no color 
is reflected from its surface. — ( Paint.) Several species 
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of B.are used as pigments: as Frankfort B., of which 
there are two sorts, one of natural earth inclining to 
blue, and the other made from the lees of wine, &c., 
burnt, washed, and ground; lamp-black, the smoke of 
resin, pre by heating the resin in iron vessels; 
ivory black, made of calcined ivory, and used in minia- 
tures ; / ish black, made of burnt cork, and first used 
by the Spaniards. — ( Her.) B. is called sable, and is em- 
blematic of wisdom and prudence. 

Black-art. A name formerly given to MAGIC, q. v. 

Black-berry. (/^t(.) See RUBUS. 

Bliaek'bird. (2703. See ICTERIDÆ. . 

Black’bird, a N.E. co. of Nebraska, b. E. by the Mis- 
souri River; pop. 31. 

Black-bonnet. (Zo) A name of the bird Reed- 
Bunting. See PLECTROPHANES. 

Black-bryony. (Bot) See Tamus. 

Blackburn, (bidkbirn,) an important mannfacturin 
town of England, co. of Lancaster, 22 m. N.N W. o 
Manchester. About $20,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
are annually fabricated here. Pop. 63,126. 

Black-eap. (Zo) The Sylvia atricapilla, a small 
European song-bird (Fig. : 
85) of the fam. Sylvicolida, 
alsocalled the mock-night- 
ingale, from the sweetness 
and fulness of its notes. 
The crown of the head, in 
the male, is black. 

Black’-cattle, (-kit'tl.) 
Bovine cattle fed for 
slaughter, — in contradis- <= 
tinction to dai Я 

Black-cock, and 


Black-game. See 
GROUSE. 
( Min.) 


Black-co r. 
See MEAE. 

Black-currant. (Bot) RIBES. 

Black Death, (-d/th.) (Hist) A pestilence which 
in the 14th cent. swept away one-quarter of the pop. of 
the Old World within 4 years (1347-1350). Altogether it 
is estimated that 25,000,000 died from it in Europe alone. 
It originated in the East, and DUAE attended with the 
breaking out of black spots over the body, it received 
the above name. 

Black-drop. (Med.) A preparation of opium, said to 
be a solution of opium in verjuice. 

Black’feet, a powerful, warlike, and predatory tribe 
of Indians, inbabiting a tract of country between the 
Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains. 

Black-fish. (Zoöl.) See LABRUS. 

Black-fly. (2001) Sea CHRYSOMELIDA. 

Black Forest. (Ger. — A mountainous 
region of 8.W. Germany, in the grand-duchy of Baden, 
and the W. of Würtemberg, between Lat. 47? 30' and 
49° 30’ N., and Lon. 7° 40’ and 9° E., separating the 
basins of the Rhine and Neckar. It is remarkable for 
its extensive forests, and its mines of silver, copper, 
zinc, lead, and iron; in many places it is 3,700 ft. above 
the sea, and the Feldberg, 4,675 ft. high, is the loftiest 
mountain in W. Germany. The Danube, Neckar, Murg, 
Elz, &c., rise in this region. 

Black Hawk, а N.E. central co. of Iowa; area, 576 

. m.; C. Waterloo. 

Black Hills, in Dakota, a range rising near the 
Missouri river in abt. 479 N. Lat., and 103? W. Lon., 
and ending in the spurs of the Rocky Mountains in abt. 
439 N. Lat. Harney's Peak, nearly 8,000 ft. above sea- 
level, is one of its highest peaks. 

Blacking, (bidk’ing,) a paste or liquid for im Зоре) 
a lustrous black to shoc-leather: it consists chiefly o 
bone-black, sugar or molasses, sperm oil, oil of vitriol, 
and strong vinegar. 

Black-lead. See PLUMBAGO. 

Black’-mail, (-mdl.) [Gael. mael, rent, from an old 
kind of small money called "enel ( Hist.) A certain 
tribute of money, corn, or cattle, formerly paid, in the 
N. of England, to authorized persons connected with 
the Border moss-troopers or reivers, 80 a8 to be protected 
by them from pillage. Hence, the term is applied, in 
modern parlance, to any money illegally extorted from 

rsons under threat of exposure of an alleged offence ; 
t is also otherwise termed hush-money. 

Black Monks. See BERNARDINES. 

Black Mountain, in N. Carolina, a range of abt. 
20 m. in extent, connecting with the Blue Mountains, 
and culminating in Mitchell's Peak, 6,732 ft. above sea- 
level, and the highest summit E. of the Mississippi. 

Blacks, (bidkz.) (pl) (Print) А kind of ink used in 
copper-plate printing; it is made from the charred 
husks of the grape, and the lees of the wine-press. 

Black Sea, or Tue EUXINE, (anc. Pontus Euzinus,] а 
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Fig. 85. — BLACK-CAP. 
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great inland sea between Europe and Asia, within the 
els of Lat. 400 45’ and 46? 45’ N., and extending 
m Lon. 27° 30’ to 41° 50/ E.; extreme length 700 m., 
greatest breadth, 380 m. It is surrounded by the 
countries of Russia, Armenia, and Asiatic and European 
Turkey, and communicates by the Strait of Yenikale 
with the Sea of Azov on the N.E., and by the Bosphorus 
with the Sea of Marmora in the S.W. Its depth varies 
from 4 to 48 fathoms near its shores, but in the middle 
no soundings have been obtained at 160 fathoms. It is 
calculated that the B. S. receives 1-3d of the running 
waters of Europe, and in consequence of this immense 
influx, it was formerly believed that a current flows con- 
stantly to the Mediterranean; but modern investiga- 
tion shows that this, as well as the opinion that the 
Sea of Marmora is lower than the Euxine, is founded 
in error. The Euxine has no tide, and is liuble to fre- 
quent storms. From 1483 till] 1774, all but Turkish 
vessels were excluded from the B. S. After the last- 
named year, however, Russian ships of war were sta- 
tioned in its waters until the close of the Crimean war, 
in 1856, when, by the Treaty of Paris, the Czar was 
restricted to the keeping of 10 small vessels only within 
its limits. In 1871, this restriction was removed by a 
conference of the contracting powers, held in London, 
and the Euxine was declared opan; 

Black’stone, Sır WILLIAM, (blák'stun,) the celebrated 
author of the well-known Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, was born in London, 1723, and sat as judge 
з the Court of Common Pleas from 1770 till his death 

n 1780. 

Black-thorn. (Bot) See PRUNUS. 

Black Vomit. (Med.) See YELLOW FEVER. 

Black’'well’s Island, an island in East River, in 
New York harbor, on which is located the city peni- 
tentiary. 

Bladder, (bldd’dr.) [A. 8. bladr.] (Anat.) A thin 
membranous bag in animals, serving as the receptacle 
of urine. See URINARY ORGANS. 


Blaine, James GILLESPIE. An American statesman, 
B. in Penusylvania in 1830. Removed to Maine, be 
came an editor, and in 1862 entered Congre-s as а 
Representative from Maine. Was Speaker of the 
House from 1869 to 1874, and in 1877 was chosen U. 8. 
Senator. He was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1876 and 1880, and was 
nominated in 1884, but defeated by Cleveland in a 
very close contest. He served as Secretary of State 
under Garfield in 1881, and under Harrison from 1889 
till 1892, when he resigned. He was a candidate for 
the nomination in 1888 and 1892. Was a prominent 
advocate of the establishment of close relations be- 
tween the nations of America. D. 1893. 


Blair, Huen, (bldr,) a Scottish divine, author of the 
well-known Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- Lettres. B. 
at Edinb , 1762; D. 1800. Д 

Blair, а 8.8.W. co. of Pennsylvania, b. W. by the Alle- 
ghany chain, and in which coal and iron are largely 
mined ; area, 650 sq. m. ; C. Hollidaysburg. 

Blake, Ковент, (ЫаЁ,) a celebrated British admiral, B. 
in Somersetshire, 1598. A staunch puritan and re- 
publican, he much distinguished himself in the civil 
war, and destroyed the Royalist fleet under Prince Ru- 

rt, 1649. His greatest achievements were, however, 
n the war with the Dutch, 1652-4. He several times 
defeated Van Tromp, was once defeated by him, paral- 
yzed the commerce of Holland, and dispersed her her- 
ring-floet in the North Sea. After commanding with 
brilliant success in the Mediterranean, he, in 1656, cap- 
tured a Spanish plate-fleet at the island of Teneriffe. D. 
on his voyage to England, 1657. 

Biake’ly, a village of Alabama, C. of Baldwin co., on 
the Tenaw River, 12 m. E. by N. of Mobile. The strong 
Confederate batteries erected here were taken by assault 
by the Nationals, April 9, 1865, after a severe struggle. 

Blanc, Jean Јоверн Louis, (b/óng,) a French historian 
and socialistic writer, B. at Madrid, 1813. He became 
a member of the provisional government, 1848; was 
accused of complicity in the insurrection of June, same 
year, when he escaped to England, where he lived till 
1871, when he went back to France. His two great 
works are: Histoire de Dix Ans, 1830-1840, 6 vols. ; and 
Histoire de la Révolution Française, 10 vols. D. 1882. 

Blanc, Mont.) See Mont Branc, 

Blane @Argent,(b/dng dár'zhong.) [Fr.,silver-white. 
( Paint.) A pigment of white lead, sometimes call 
Prench white. It has all the properties of the best white 
lead, is good in oils or varnish, but unfit for general 
use as а water-color. 

Blanche or CASTILE, (bldnsh,) queen of Louis VIII. of 
France, and daughter of Alfonso IX.king of Castile, 
was B. abt. 1186. On the death of her husband, in 1226. 
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she was declared regent of France, in which capacity 
she displayed great energy and address. After carry. 
Ing on the govt. during the absence of her son Louis 
IX. in the Holy Land, she p. in 1252. 

Blanching, (bldnsh’ing.) [From Fr. blanchir, to 
whiten.] The act or art of making anything white; as, 
in Cookery, the B. or pealing of almonds; or, as in Hor- 
ticulture, the method of varenie salads. — ( Metall.) 
Blanching money is the annealing, boiling, and cleans- 
ing it when it is coined. Copper is blanched in various 
ways, 80 as to give it a resemblance to silver. B. is also 
the operation of covering iron plates with a thin coat 
or layer of tin. 

Blanco. (bidn'ko,) a central co. of Texas ; area, 1,200 sq. 
m.; C. Blanco ; p. (1880) 3.583.—A cape of W. Africa, ræ 

ion of Sahara, on the Atlantic, Lat. 20° 46’ 267 N., 
n. 17? 4' 10" W. ; discovered by the Portuguese, 1441. 

Bland, (blind,) a S.W. со. of Virginia ; area, 350 вд. m.; 
C. Crab Orchard, 

Blank, (bidngk.) [From Fr. blanc, white.) ( Print.) An 
empty space in any printed or written paper.— The 
word is applied in many ways, usually in the sense of 
destitution or emptiness. 

Blank Verse, (-vürce) (Pros) That kind of — 
which is without rhyme,as in the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

Blanqui, JÉRÔME ADOLPHE, (bldng’he,) a French econ- 
omist of great eminence, B. at Nice, 1798. His great 
work is, Histoire de Г Economie Politique en Europe. D. 
1854. — His brother, Louis AUGUSTE B., в. 1805, a well- 
known socialist, was a member of the Commune, q. v., in 
1871, and instigated some of its worst acts. After the 
entry of the National army into Paris, B. made his es- 
cape to England. Р. 1880. 

Blasphemy, (blds‘fe-me.) (Gr. blasphemia.) A false, 
irreverent, injurious use of God's names, attributes, 
words, and works. Whenever men intentionally and di- 
rectly attack the perfections of God, and thus lessen the 
reverence which others entertain for him, they are 
blasphemers. By the Mosaic law, B. wns punished with 
death, ( Lev. xxiv. 10-16.) In many countries there still 
exist, though almost obsolete in practice, laws which 

unish B. with fine or imprisonment. 

Blast-furnace, (-fiir'nas.) [A.S. Бозі.) (Metall) A 
huge structure (Fig. кү about 50 or 60 ft. high, built of 
massive masonry, and lined internally with fire-brick, 
used in iron-works for smelting iron-stones or ores, 
Since it would be impossible to obtain a sufficiently 
high temperature with the natural draught of this fur- 
nace, air is forced into it at the bottom, under a pres- 
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Fig. 86. — BLAST-FURNACE. 
sure of 3 or 4 pounds upon the inch, through 3 tuyére 
pipes, the nozzles of which pass through apertures in 
three sides of the furnace. On considering the enor- 
mous quantity of air which passes through the blast- 
furnace, it will be seen that it occasions the loss of a 
considerable amount of heat. In order to economize 
the fuel, hot-blast furnaces are fed with air of which the 
temperature is raised to about 600° Fahr., by passing it 
through heated iron pipes before allowing it to enter 
the blast-furnace. The higher temperature which is 
thus attained permits the use of uncoked coal, which 
would not have given enough heat in a cold-blast fur- 
nace, and the same quantity of ore may be smelted with 
less than half the coal formerly employed. 

Blasting, (b/dst'ing.) The name given, among miners 
and quarrymen, to the disruption of rocks, &c., by the 
force of gunpowder or other fulminating substance. 

Blattaria, (blit-tà're-é.) (Zo9l.) The Cockroach fam., 
containing orthopterous insects which have the body 
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eval, flattened, the hind extremity of the abdomen fur- 
nisbed with conical articulated appendages, and the 
antennse long and many-jointed. They are nocturnal, 
and are found not only in forests, but some species in- 
fest kitchens, store-rooms, and closets, devouring all 
kinds of provisions, and even fabrics. The common 
American cockroach belongs to the gen. Blatta. 

Blaye, (bid,) a fortified se -town of France, dep. 
Gironde, on the Garonne, m. N.N.W. of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 4,164. 

Blazonry, or BLa'zoxiNG, (blá'sun-re.) (From Ger. 
blasen, to blow.] ( Her.) The art of expressing in proper 
terms all that belongs to coats of arms. It is derived 
from the custom of the herald blowing a trumpet, and 
calling out the arms of a knight, previous to the latter 
entering the lists in a tournament. Ж. requires a 
knowledge of the points of the shield, that is, the tinc- 
tures forming the ground of the coat, the charges or de- 
vices borne on the field, and the ordinaries. i 

Bleaching, (blecA'ing.) ms A.S. blæcan, to whiten.] 
The process of whitening linen by exposure to the sun 
and air, or, as is now more usual, by the application of 
chemical preparations, such as chloride of lime, called 
Bleaching-powder. Cotton is more easily bleached than 
linen. "Wool is bleached by the fumes of burning sul- 

ur or sulphuric acid; also silk and straw. See 
RINE. 

Bleak, (bk) (Zotl.) The Leuciscus alburnus, a small 
European fish of the fam. Cyprinids. 

Bledsoe, (biZd'so,) a S.E. central co. of Tennessee ; area, 
330 sq. m.; C. Pikeville. 

Bleime, (blm.) ( Fur.) An inflammation arising from 
extravasated blood between the horse's sole and the bone 
of the foot toward the heels. 

Blende, or BLACK Jack, (blénd.) (Min.) A native sul- 
phide of zinc; composed, when pure, of 67 per cent. of 
zinc and 33 sulphur. 

Blen'/heim. ( Hist.) See Hocustapr. 

Blennius, (biZn'ne-is.) (Zodl.) The Blennies, a gen. of 
small fishes, family 
Gobids (Fig. 87), re- 
markable for the 
‘quantity of mucus 
secre from the 
skin, and the vivip- 
arous generation of 
some of the species. 
They live in shoal 
and are distribu 





Fig. 81. — BUTTERFLY-FISH, 


in the seas of all parts (Blennius ecellaris.) 
of the world. 
Blennorrheea, (b2n-nór-hé'ah.) [From Gr. blenna, 


mucus, and reo, I flow.] (Med.) An inordinate dis- 
charge of mucus, resulting from weakness. 

Blessed Thistle. (Bot.) See CENTAUREA. 

Blessin п, MARGUERITE Power, Countess of, (blés’- 
sing-tun,) celebrated for her wit, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, was в. in Ireland, in 1789. After her husband's 
death, in 1829, she fixed her residence in London, with 
her son-in-law and intimate friend, the famous Count 
Alfred d'Orsay, and there were few political and literary 
celebrities, native or foreign, who did not share in the 
* feast of reason and flow of soul" for which Gore House 
will be long remembered. Lady B. was a voluminous 
author, the principal of her works being theinteresting 
Conversations with Lord on. D. in Paris, 1849, 

Bleu de Paris, (bloo-da-pàr'e.) (Fr.] (Dyeing.) A 
fine blue dye, obtained by the action of bichloride of 
tin on aniline. 

Blidah, (таал) a town of Algeria, on the borders of 
the plain of Metidjah, р. and 30 m. S.W. of Algiers. 
Pop. 10,000. 

gne. gue (blit.) [From A.S. blzcan, to bleach.] A gen- 
e name for various distempers incident to plants, 
grain-crops, fruit-trees, &c., the whole plant sometimes 
perishing by it, and occasionally only the leaves and 
blossoms, which appear scorched and shrivelled up, 
while the rest remains green and flourishing. The 
chief cause of B.seems to be protracted dry E. winds, 
for several days together, without the intervention of 
showers or dew. Another cause of B. in spring is 
keen hoar-frosts, which are often succeeded by hot 
sunshine in the daytime: this is the most sudden and 
certain destroyer of fruits known. A third kind origi- 
nates in fungi, which attack the leaves or stems of her- 
baceous and woody plants, and more particularly the 
most useful kinds of grain. These are variously known 
to farmers by the name of red rust, red gum, &c. В. 
is also caused by insects, caterpillars, &с. — ( Med.) A 
variety of the' nettle or articulated lichen, forming on 
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privation of sight, arising from an obstruction of the 
functions of the organs of sight, or from an entire de- 
privation of them. The causes of B.are various, pe- 
ceeding from purulent ophthalmia, conjunctivitis, iritis, 
cataract, amaurosis or gutta serena, small-pox, blows 
on the eye, &c. When congenital, its most ordinary 
causes are scrofula or other diseases of parents, intem- 
perance on the part of parents, intermarriage of near 
relations, &c. In the U. States, the ratio of the blind to 
the entire pop. is about 1 to 2,330; while in Germany it 
is 1 to 1,900, in Norway 1 to 566, and in Egypt 1 to 97. 
The first public provision ever made for the blind, is 
believed to have n the founding of the Hospice des 
Quinze- Vingts, at Paris, by Louis IX. (St. Louis), in 1260. 
The first institution for the education of the blind was 
founded in Paris, 1784, by Valentin Haüy, the brother 
of the celebrated French mineralogist, who also invented 
the art of printing in relief. The art of printing music 
for the blind was invented in the beginning of this cen- 
tury by a teacher in the institution of Paris, himself 
blind, M. Louis Braillé. Another Frenchman, M. Charles 
Barbier, invented, in 1825, the first system of writing 
with points, which enabled the blind to read what they 
had written. Among the European schools for the 
blind, after that of Paris, those of Vienna, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, and Lausanne, have attained the highest repu- 
tation. In the U. States, the institutions for the blind 
are numerous, and in most of them they receive an 
education which fis them for any position in life, from 
which their infirmity does not exclude them. Among 
the principal are: The Perkins’ Institution and New Eng- 
land Asylum, founded at Boston in 1832; the New Fork 
Institute, founded at New York the same year; and the 
Pennsylvania Institute, founded at Philadelphia, 1833. 

Blindage, (blind'e,) or BLINDS. (Fortif) A sort of 
defence made of osiers or branches of trees interwoven, 
and laid across two rows of stakes about the height of 
& man, and 4 or 5 feet asunder: they are used particu- 
larly at the heads of trenches, where they are extended 
in front towards the glacis, in order to shelter workmen 
and prevent them from being overlooked by the enemy. 

Blind-fish. (2001) See HYPSÆIDÆ. 

Blind-worm. (Zoöl.) See ANGUIS. 

Blinkers, (blingk'erz,) or BLIND’ERS, ( pl.) An expanded 
surface on either side of a horse's bridle, to obstruct his 
lateral vision, and compel him to keep his eyes in front. 

Blister, (blis'tr. (Med.) A pustule in the skin, filled 
with serum. Also the plaster or application that raises 
& blister, usually made of cantharides or Spanish flies. 

Hlis'ter-beetle. (2001) See CANTHARIDA. 

Block, (biók.) [From A.S. belican, to shut.) (Arch.) A 
term given to large, unwrought masses of stone or 
marble; it also signifies a modillion in a cornice, or the 
small unfinished abutments left on the stones of some 
buildings. —( Naut.) A pulley or series of pulleys cased 
in a frame, or shell, and serving to facilitate the passage 
and working of the ropes on shipboard. ДВ. are of vari- 
ous kinds, called single, double, treble, &c., according to 
their respective number of sheaves; they bear also a 
multiplicity of other names referring technically to 
their size and shape, or to the position they occupy in 
relation to the rigging; as, clueline-B., stster-B., topsail- 
B., fiddle-B., jack-B., snatch-B., &c., &c. The constituent 
parts ofa B. are 4: viz., the shell, sheave, pin, and strap. 

Blockade, (blék-dd’.) [From It. bloccare, to block up.] 
(Inter. Law.) The right to exclude neutrals from an 
enemy's port, only justifiable in cases where it can be 
effectually maintained, and after an official note to such 
effect has been given. — ( Mil.) The blocking up, or be- 
leaguering of a place, by forming a cordon of troops or 
vessels of war around it, or by closing all the avenues 
leading to it, to keep supplies of men and material of 
war, provisions, &с., from entering, and by such means 
starving it out to compel its surrender, without making 
any regular attack : — the term, in modern usage, is 
more generally confined to the watching the avenues 
of a port by ships of war, and so cutting off communi- 
cation by sea. 

Blockings, (bldk’ingz.) (pl) (Carp.) Small pieces of 
wood, fitted, dovetailed, or glued in the interior angle 
of two boards or the like, serving to strengthen tho 
jones 

Blois, (blwawh,) an ancient city of France, C. dept. Loire- 
et-Cher, on both sides of the Loire, 100 m. S. W. of Paris, 
and 35 S.W. of Orleans. It is picturesquely situated on 
a steep slope, crowned by its famous castle, where 
Louis XII. was born and Catherine de Medicis died, in 
which the States-General of 1576 and 1588 were held, 
and трее the Duc de Guise was assassinated, 1588. 
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Pop. Я 
the human skin an eruption of minute reddish spots, | Blonde, (blénd.) [Fr., fair.) A woman of fair hair 


nerally diffused over the surface. 
mdness, (biind'nés.) [A.S. blind, to stop.) A total 


and complexion, in contradistinction to & 


q. v. 
— Also, a fine variety of lace. 
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Blood, (büd.) (Ger. bint.) (Physiol. and Chem.) A 
red йша circulating through the arteries, veins, and 
other vessels of animal bodies; serving for the support 
of life, and the nourishment of all their parts. It is 
found in the mammalia, in birds, in reptiles, and in 
fishes ; but in the last two classes of animals its tem- 
perature is much lower than in the former, for which 
reason they are termed cold-blooded. The average 
quantity in an adult man is abt. 28 lbs. B. is of two 
kinds, arterial &nd venous: the former being nearly 
scarlet, the latter a dark crimson. The bright-red color 
is produced by the action of the atmosphere in the 
lungs; and the синде will take place even out of the 
body. All the bl takes its origin from the chyle, 
and deposits, by degrees, the nourishing particles re- 
quisite to the preservation and growth of the body. On 
examining freshly-drawn JB. under the microscope, it 
is observed to consist of opaque flattened globules, float- 
ing in a transparent liquid. In a few minutes after the 
B. has been drawn, it begins to assume a gelatinous 
appearance, and the semi-solid mass thus formed sepa- 
rates into a red solid portion or clot, which continues 
to shrink for ten or twelve hours, and a clear yellow 
liquid or serum. If the coagulum or clot of B. be cut 
into slices, tied in a cloth, and well washed in a stream 
of water, the latter runs off with a bright-red color, 
and a tough yellow filamentous substance is left upon 
the cloth; this substance is called fibrin, and its pres- 
ence is the proximate cause of the c lation of the 
B., for if the fresh B. be well bs po with a bundle of 
twigs or glass rods, the fibrin will adhere to them in 
yellow strings, and the defibrinated B. will no longer 
coagulate on standing. The globules are minute b 
of red fluid, enclosed in a very thin membrane or 
wall, and if water were mixed with the defibrinated B. 
(since its specific gravity is lower than that of the fluid 
in the globules,) it would pass through the membrane 
(by endosmose), and so swell the latter as to break it 
and disperse the contents through the liquid. The red 
fluid contained in these B. globules consists of an aque- 
ous solution, containing as its principal constituents a 
substance known as g ine, which very nearly resem- 
bles albumen, and the peculiar coloring matter of the 
B. which is called hematine. Besides these, the globules 
contain a little fatty matter and certain mineral con- 
stituents, especially the iron (which is associated in 
some unknown form with the coloring matter), the 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, and the phosphates 
of potash, soda, lime, and magnesia. Though the 
quantities of these constituents are not invariable, even 
in the same individual, the following numbers MAT be 
taken as representing the average composition of these 
pose water 688-00, globuline 282:22, hæmatine 16°75, 

2:31, organic substances of unknown nature 2:60, 
mineral substances 8:12 — 1,000 parts of B. globules. 
The liquid in which the B. globules float is an alkaline 
solution containing albumen, fibrin, and saline mat- 
ters in abt. the following proportions: water 90290, 
albumen 78:84, fibrin 4°05, fat 1:72, organic substances 
of unknown nature 494, mineral substances 8:55 = 1,000 
parts of Liquor sanguinis. — (Law.) The relationship 
required in descent of lands and hereditaments. A 
kinsman of the whole blood is one who descends from 
the same pair of ancestors; of the half blood, one who 
descends from one of them only. 

Blood-flower. ( Bot.) Seo HÆMANTHUS. 

Bloodhound, (blüd'hound.) (ZoóL) The Canis sagan 
ef Linnzus (Fig. 88), a variety of hound of such exquis- 





Fig. 88. — BLOODHOUND. 


Wee scent that it will follow the track of men as well as 
ef the lower animals. 

Niood-letting, or BLEEDING. (Surg) Any artificial 
discharge of blood from the body, performed for the 
purpose of affording relief, or benefit, to an invalid. 
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* The infrequent use of the lancet, now, contrasted with 
its frequent use 25 years ago, constitutes one of the 
most striking of the changes in the practice of medi- 
cine which have occurred during this period. It can 
hardly be doubted that this measure was formerly 
adopted too indiscriminately, and often employed too 
largely; but with the natural tendency to pass from 
one extreme to another, it may be that the utility of 
B. in certain cases, at the present time, is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated." (Austin Flint, Treatise on the Priw 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, SW 

Bloodstone, (biüd'stón.) ( Min.) A jaspery variety of 
quartz, of a dark-green color, variegated with red spots 
like drops of blood (whence the name). It is frequently 
made into seal- and ring-stones and other ornamental 
articles. Galicia in Spain furnishes the finer descrip- 
tions of this variety of hematite. 

Blood-wort. (Bot) See SANGUINARIA. 

Blood'y-hand. (7er. The distinctive cognizance 
on the escutcheon of a baronet of Great Britain, being 
an open hand gules, borne as a charge on the shield. 

Bloom, (bl2óm.) [From A.S. bloma.| ( Metall.) A lump 
or mass of iron in a puddling-mill, which has been par- 
tially converted into wrought-iron by passing under the 
shingling-hammer. 

Bloomfield, Ковевт, (bloom'féld,) an English poet, в. 
1766. Reared in humble life, his genius found develop- 
ment in the poem entitled the Farmer’s Boy, which at- 
tained very great popularity. D. 1823. 

Bloomington, (bloom'ing-tun,) a city of Illinois, C. of 
McLean co., 60 miles N.N.E. of Springfield. The State 
Normal University is situate in its vicinity. 

In Indiana. a village. C. of Monroe co., 51 m. 
8.W. of Indianapolis. The State University is estab- 
lished here. 

Bloss’burg, in Pennsylvania, a village of Tioga co., on 
Tioga River, 133 m. N. by W. of Harrisburg. It is nota- 
ble for its coal and iron mines, and springs of minerai 
waters. 

Blotter, (bióttr.) (Com.) A waste-book for desultory 
entries of business transactions. 

Blount, (bünt,) in Alabama, a N. co.; area, 955 sq. m.; 
C. Blountsville.—In Tennessee, ап E.S.E. county, b. ou 
a^ иени; area, 450 sq. m.; county-seat, Магув- 
ville. 

Blount's Springs, a spa of Blount co., Alabama, 80 
m. N.E. of Tuscaloosa. Its waters are chalybeate and 


sulphurous. 

Blower, (blõr.) ie) See FIRE-DAMP. 

Blowing- machine. (Meal) The earliest and 
still a very usual form of B.- M. is some modification of 
the —— bellows. When a constant blast is required, 
& receiver for the air, independent of the mere bellows, 
pore so called, is required; as in the smith's bel- 
ows. very powerful kind of B. M. consists of a cast- 
iron cylinder, like that of a steam-engine, a piston, 
valves, &c. It acts as a large air-pump, the air being 
drawn from the atmosphere, and forced to where it is 
wanted by the arrangement of tubes and valves. An- 
other and very convenient form of B. M. is the FAN, q.v. 

Blowpipe, (bio'pip.) (Chem. and Min.) An instrument 
of much use in preliminary chemical examinations. It 
consists essentially of a tube about 7 inches long, one 
end of which is supplied with a mouth-piece, whilst the 
other is bent at right angles, and terminates in a fine 
nozzle. When a stream of air is blown through it into 
a gas, oil, or spirit flame, a long narrow dart of flame 
is produced, which, by adjustment, will present the ap- 
pearance of a clear blue cone interiorly, and an indis- 
tinct colorless outer envelope. The inner flame pos- 
sesses reducing properties, whilst the outer flame is 
oxidizing. By heating small риш of mineral впЬ- 
stances on platinum wire or c oal (Fig. 89) in these 
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REDUCTION OF METALS ON CHARCOAL, BY EXPOSURE #0 
THE FLAME OF THE BLOWPIPE. 


flames, either with or without the addition of re-agents, 
much valuable information is afforded as to the constit- 
uents of the body under consideration. The use of the 
B. is also very important, both to the artist for the 
purpose of enamelling, and of softening and soldering 
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small pieces of metal, as to the glass-blower for maki 
thermometers and other glass instruments, and ind 
whenever it is required to subject a small body to a 
strong heat. 

Blubber, (bübbr.) (Zodl.) The cellular membrane 
in which the oil or fat of the whale is included ; —and, 
by extension, as a commercial term, the fat itself. 

Bliicher, Lesrecut VON, (bioo'kair,) a distinguished 
Prussian general, whose impetuous intrepidity gained 
him the sobriquet of “ Marshal Forward," в.аї Bostock. 
1742. In 1813, he was made general of the centre of the 
allied army, distinguished himself at Lützen and Leip- 
zig, pursued the French across the Rhine, and headed 
the right wing of the Allies under the walls of Paris, 
1814. After being defeated by Napoleon at Ligny, June 
10,1815, he deceived Marshal Grouchy by a skilful flank 
movement, and arrived on the field of Waterloo in time 
to participate in the closing struggle. D. 1819. 

Blue, (bioo.) (See. blau.) One of the prismatic colors, 
usually considered one of the three primitive colors, 
out of which all others may be formed. — ( Painting ) 
The color of the sky, distinguished into wWtramarine, 
formerly made from the azure stone called lapis-lazuli ; 
Prussian В, & color next to ultramarine in beauty; B. 
ashes, used in fresco and miniature; B. verditer, a B. 
somewhat inclined to green; and bise, which is the 
palest of all the bright blues. — ( Dyeing.) Blues are gen- 
erally dyed with indigo, or with Prussian B. Aniline 
B. is also much employed for silk and woollen fabrics. 

Biue'bird. (Zoöl.) A bird of which there are several 
species, comprising the gen. Sialia, fam. Turdid#. The 
В. of N. America, Е. of the Rocky Mountains, S. sialis 

(Р. 90), well known for 

its habits of familiarity 
with man, is about 714 
inches long. The whole 
of the upper part of the 
body is of a rich sky-blue 
shot with perpe ; the 
wings of a dusty black ; 
the throat, neck, breast, 
and sides, reddish chest- 
nut, the belly and the 
vent white. Its food con- 
sists of large beetles, 
spiders, &c., besides berries, fruits, and seeds, "The nest 
is generally built in holes of trees, and the eggs are of 
a pale-blue color. 

Blue-bottle Fly. (Zotl.) See Musca. 

Blue-breast. (Zojl) The Cyanecula suecica, an ele- 

nt little European bird, fam. Sylvicolide. 

Blue Earth, in M:nnesota, а 8. co., b. N. by the Min- 
nesota river; area, 760 sq. m.; C, Blue Earth. 

Bluefields, —— a river of Central America, 
Mosquito Territory, navigable for 80 m., and enterin 
an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, in Lat. 129 N., Lon. 835 
W. Atits mouth is a town of same name, with a good 
harbor. 

Blue-fish. (701) The Temnedon saltator, a fish of 
the fam. Scomberid:e, abt. 18 inches long, bluish above, 
lighter below. It inhabits almost all seas, and is much 

rized as food. 

Blae-lead. (Min) See GALENA. 

Blue Lick Springs, а vill and spa of Nicholas 
co., Kentucky, 70 m. N.E. of Frankfort. 

Blue Mountains. Sce APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, — 
Also a range in Oregon, running almost parallel with 
the Coast Range, about 20 m. to the W., and extending 
from 46? N. Lat., S. to the Utah frontier. 

Blue Springs, in E. Tennessee. Here, Oct. 10-14, 
1863, an encounter took place bet. bodies of the Union 
and Confederate troops, in which the latter were de- 
feated after 24 hours' fighting. 

Bluff, (blif.) (Geog.) A high bank presenting an ab- 
rupt form towards the sea or river. The word is also 
applied in this country to any eminence presenting an 
abrupt front, even when at a distance from water. 

Blumenbach, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, (фота Deh} a 
distinguished German physiologist and comparative 
anatomist, в. 1752. His principal works are, Jns/itutiones 
Physiologice, translated into English by Dr. Elliotson; 
Handbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie ; an Essay on the 
Natural Variety of the Human Касе. D. 1840. 

Boa, (bó'ah.) [L., from bos.| (Zoöl.) See Boipæ. 

Boabdil, Аво ABDALLAH МонАммЕР, (bó'db-dil,) sur- 
named EL сн10с0, the last Moorish king of Granada, s. to 
the throne, 1482, and ceased to reign in 1490, when took 
place the cenquest of Granada by Ferdinand of Aragon. 
B. retired to Africa, where he died. 

Boar, (bor. [A.S. bar.] The male of swine, whether 
wild or tame. See SUID. 

Board, (bord. [AS. bord, a table.] (Carpentry) A 
name usually given to timber cut up into thin stuff, 


Fig. 90. — BLUEBIRD. 
(Sialia sialis.) 
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em ig in the case of elm and fir the thicknesses called 
boa become uM when applied to mahogany or 
oak.— The word B. is also usually applied to certain 
individuals in a collective capacity, who are intrusted 
with the management of some public office or depart- 
ment; as, “ The B. of Trade," or, in a more general sense, 
to any individuals appointed by competent authority 
to deliberate on, or superintend the operations of, any 
private business or speculation; as, a ** B. of directors." 

Boarding, —— (Naval) Tho act of attacking 
a hostile ship by the introduction of armed men upon 
its decks. 

Bont,(bóL) [A.S. bat] (Naut.) A general term for any 
small ship or vessel, whether open or decked, and 
which may be propelled by oar, by sails, or by steam. 

Bont-bill. (Zovl.) The Cancroma cochlearia, a bird of 


the family Ardeidæ. It 
owes its English name 
tothe uliar form and 


breadth of its bill, which 
is much depressed, ve 
broad towards the mid- 
dle, with the sides grad- 
ually compressed at the 
end; the culmen has 
a prominent keel, with © 
a deep lateral groove. 
Its general color is 
whitish; the forehead 
white, behind which is 
a black cap, furnished 
in the male with a long 
crest (Fig. 91). It is 
found in the tropical 
parts of 8. America, is abt. the size of a domestic fowl, 
and perches on trees overhanging fresh water, 

thence on fishes which happen to swim beneath it. 

Boat-fly. (Zotl.) See NOTONECTIDÆ. 

Boatswain, (bó'sn.) ( Naval.) The officer who has the 
boats, sails, anchors, and cables committed to his 
кезй and who directs whatever relates to the rigging 
of a ship. 

Boa vista, (bó-ah-vees'tah.) See Cape VERD ISLANDS. 

Bobolink, (bó//o-lingk.) ( Zoil.) See IcTERIDA. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, (bók-kaht'cho,) a celebrated Ital- 
ian;novelist, в. in Paris, 1313, was the son of a Florentine 
merchant and a Frenchwoman. He acquired great 
honors in public life, and, like his friend Petrarch, con- 
tributed tly to the revival of classical literature, 
and was the first to bring into Italy from Greece copies 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. D. 1375. The Deoame- 
rone, on which his fame rests, is a collection of a hun- 
dred tales, full of liveliness and humor, but often licen- 
tious and indecent. It was written at the desire of 
Joanna, queen of Naples. 

Bode, Јонлхх ELERT, (bód,) a German astronomer, B. at 
Hamburg, 1747, is author, among other works, of the 
Anleitung zur Kenntniss des gestirnten Himmels (1768), 
which has through more than 20 editions. The 
so-called Bode's Law (q. v. was first suggested by 
Prof. Titius, of Wittenberg. D. 1826. 

Bode, (Law of.) (Astron.) An empirical law, the 
suggestion of which is attributed to J. E. Bode, as to the 
progressive distance of the planets from the sun. Tak- 
ing the distance of Mercury from the sun to be 4, the 
distance of Venus may be represented pM. that is, 4 
plus 3; the distance of the earth by 10, that is, 4 plus 
twice 3; the distance of Mars by 16, that is, 4 lus 4 
times 3,and soon. This rule fails in the case of Nep- 
tune, but the breach might perhaps be explained if we 
knew the cause or physical origin of the law itself. 
Similar relations have been detected among the dis- 
tances of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. It seems 
difficult to believe that a law so well marked, and ful- 
filled so closely in so many instances, is not in realit 
the result of physical relations of some sort, though it 
is by no means easy to see what those relations may be. 

Body, (bdd’e.) [А. 8. bodig.] (Phys) Any portion of 
matter of which the existence can be perceived by any 
of our senses. According to the different forms in which 
matter exists, bodies may be solid, liquid, or gaseous. — 
(Geom.) It is synonymous with solid. Thus we say, the 
five regular bodies, or five regular solids. See 8011р. 

Boece, or Boethius, HECTOR, (bo-e'th?-üs,) a Scot- 
tish historian, B. abt. 1465, was a correspondent of 
Erasmus, held the chair v deir at the University 
of Paris, and was afterwards Principal of King's Coll., 
Aberdeen. His chief work is a History of Scotland, in 
Latin, published in 1526. D. abt. 1556. 

Boeotia, (be-o'shah,) a region of ancient Greece, between 
Lat. 38° 9’ and 38° 44’ N., Lon. 22° 53’ and 239 49’ Е. 
now forming the N. part of the nomarchy of Attica am 
Bæœotia, It contains the mountain Zagora (anc. Hel 
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Pr die river Gayrios (anc. Cephisus), and the Lake Ta- 
polias, the largest in Greece. Its pp. towns are Thebes 
and Livadia. Though noted in antiquity for the dul- 
ness and stupidity of its inhabitants, B. was the coun- 
try of many celebrated poets and other writers, amung 
whom were Hesiod, Corinna, Piudar, and Plutarch. 
Boerhaave, HERMANN, Aber har,) B. near Leyden in 
1968, became, in 1709, Professor of Practical Medicine, 
Botany, and Chemistry in Leyden University, and en- 
joyed a reputation almost unparalleled — his system of 
medicine being generally adopted. His fame rests prin- 
cipally on his /ustitutiones Medice (1708), and Aphorismi 
de Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis (1709). D. 1738. 
Boethius, (bo-é'the-üs)) ANICIUS MaNLIUS TORQUATUS 
SzvzRINUS, a Roman philosopher, B. 470 A. D., was pro- 
foundly learned, and filled the highest offices under the 
vt. of Theodoric the Goth. Three times consul, he was 
ng the oracle of his sovereign and the idol of the peo- 
pie; but his strict integrity and inflexible justice raised 
up enemies to whose machinations he at last fell a 


victim. Falsely accused of a treasouable correspon- | Boil, (бот!) 


dence with the court of Constantinople, he was executed 
in 524, after a long and rigorous imprisonment. His 
Consolations of Philosophy, written in prison, abounds 
in the loftiest sentiments clothed in the most fascinat- 
ing language. This treatise was one of the most widely 
read books in the Middle Agos. 

Bog, (bog.) [Gael., soft.] A collection of peat earth and 
vegetation, or an accumulation of peaty soil under the 
influence of rain or of running water. —In the U. 
Btates, an elevated hillock of earth found here and there 
in swamps, &c., or any soft and wet spot, in which a 
man would sink in attempting to cross it. 

Iron-ore. (Min) A variety of iron ore, which 
collects in low places, being washed down in & soluble 
form in the waters which flow over rocks or sands con- 
taining oxide of iron, and precipitated in a solid form 
as the waters evaporate. 

Boglipoor, (bdy‘le-poor,) (Hind., abode of refugees] a 
city of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, C. of a dist. of same 
name, 2 m. 8. of the Ganges, and 104 N.W. of Moorshed- 
abad. Pop. 30,000. 

Begodoukhof, (bo-gód'o-k0f,) а town of Russia, on 
the Merlo, 60 m. N.E. of Pultowa; Lat. 50° 2’ N., Lon. 
350 50 E. Pop. 11,660. 

SANTA FÉ DE BOGOTA, a 


Bogota, (bóg'o-tah,) former! 
city and fore of the United States of Colombia, on a 
lateau 8,958 feet above sea-level; Lat. 49 35’ N., Lon. 
4°10 W. It has a fine external appearance, but the 
еч are narrow, undrained, and badly lighted. Pop. 

Bohemia, (Kinapom or,) (bo-hé'me-ah.) [ae Bihmen.] 
A political and administrative division of the Austrian 
empire, bet. Lat. 48° 33’ and 51° 3’ N., and Lon. 12° and 
.10? 46’ E., b. N. by Saxony and Prussian Silesia, E. by 
Prussia and Moravia, 8. by Lower Austria, and W. by 
Bavaria ; C. Prague; area estim. at 20,000 sq. m. The 
territory forms an enclosed plateau, nearly surrounded 
by elevated chains of mountains, the chief of which are 
the Көс ге (Giant Mountains) on the N., the 
Sudetengebirge, N.E., the Bóhmerwald (Bohemian For- 
est Mountains), S.W., and Erzgebirge (Ore Mountains), 
in tbe N.W. This country, richly watered by the Elbe 
and its affluents, has a soil generally fertile. It is very 
rich in minerals and precious stones. It possesses 
numerous mineral springs of all kinds, the most cele- 
brated being those of Carlsbad, Marienbad, and Tüplitz. 
Manuf. Glass, thread, linens, cottons, woollens, iron, 
and paper. Hist. B. derives its name from the Boii, 
who settled in the country abt. 600 B. c., and who were 
expelled in the time of August by the Marcomanni. 
In the 6th cent. of our era, B. was subdued by the 
Czechs. In 1061, the Emperor Henry IV. gave the 
royal title to the dukes of B., which was united to the 
German empire, 1310. B. fell to the house of Austria in 
1528. Kucroachments on the religious liberties of the 
Protestants caused a revolt; but the Austrians having 
gained the decisive battle of the White Mountain, 1620, 
submitted the Protestants to a cruel persecution, which 
рш entirely depopulated the country. Joseph II., 

180, аши а more liberal and enlightened sys- 
tem of administration, and from that time B. has 
rapidly advanced in prosperity. In 1867, B. was the 
theatre of the short but decisive war of Prussia against 
Austria. The Emperor of Austria bears the title of 
King of B. Pup. 5,140,156. 

Bohemond, or Во'Ёмомр, (bo'he-mond,) a leader of the 
Crusaders, son of Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, gained possession of Antioch by a stratagem, 
1006, and succeeded in obtaining the sovereignty of that 
eity. D. 1111. — 8ix princes of his name succeeded him, 
the last, B. VIL, being dethroned, 1258, 
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serpente which have both jaws armed with teeth, and 

rudiments of hind limbe, or spur-like appen . The 
Boa constrictor of 8. America, which has much resem- 
blance to the Python of Авіа, is the largest of the ser- 
pents, being from 25 to 30 ft. long. Itis very ferocious, 
and so strong that, by coiling itself round the bodies 
of deer and other animals, it breaks their bones; after 
which it swallows them whole. The Boa canina isa 
snake of 8. America, of a beautiful form, and abt. 4 feet 
long; the head of the animal is large, and is furnished 
with long teeth, with which a dangerous bite can be 
inflicted, although it does not possess poisonous fangs. 
Ita color is green with white stripes. 

Botelidieu, ADRIEN, (bwoild'yu (7,) a celebrated French 
composer, B. at Rouen, 1775; D. 1835. His best operas 
are: La Dame Blanche; Le Calife de Bagdad; Jean de 
Paris; and Ma Tante Aurore. 

Boii, (Doia [Celtic, the terrible ones.] (Нш) A 
plo of Gaul, who passed into Germany, and settled in ` 

varia and Bohemia. | 

From L. bulla, а bubble.] (Med.) A hard 

painful swelling of the skin. It begins as a small hard 

point of a dusky red color, which is hot, painful, and 
throbbing. This point extends, and these symptoms 
increase in severity, till about the sixth to the ninth 
day, when it ceases to enlarge, is of a conical form, 
with a broad firm base, and on the apex a whitish 
blister, which contains a little matter; this opens, and 
after a few days more there is discharged a core or 
slough of cellular tissue, and the small cavity left heals 

DR ly, leaving & white depressed scar. 

Boileau Despréaux, NicoLAS, (bwaw'ld,) a cele- 
brated French t and critic, B. in Paris, 1686. He 
vigorously attacked the false taste of the age, and his 
satires had immense success. He was granted a pen- 
sion, and was associated with Racine as historiographer 
to Lonis XIV. D. 1:11. His poems consist of Satires, 
— the Art of Гоеіту, &c. 

Boller, (boi'r,) a vessel in which water is boiled for 
tho purpose of raising steam for the machinery of a 
factory; or a closed vase of wrought iron, or copper, in 
which water is vaporized, and employed in the guseous 
form, to impress movement upon steam-engines or 
other machines. In this case, the effect of the machine 
is dependent upon the conversion of the water inte 
vapor, and this power is the only one used. The boiler 
must then shtisfy certain conditions which ure of the 
highest interest. Thus, as the motive power of the 
engine depends upon the excess of the pressure of the 
steam in the boiler, it is necessury that the latter 
should be of sufficient strength to resist it; and as the 
heat applied is always more or less costly, it is impor- 
tant that the fireplace should be constructed во as te 
employ the whole of ít. 

Bolling, (boil’ing,) or EBULLITION. (Chem.) The bub- 
bling up of any fluid. The term is most commonly ap- 
plied to that bubbling which happens by the application 
of heat ; though that which ensues in other cases, as Om 
the mixture of an acid and carbonate, is sometimes alse 
distinguished by the same name. B., in general, is oo- 
casioned by the discharge of an elastic fluid bar hin 
that which is said to boil; and the appearance is 
same whether it be common air, carbonic acid, or steam 
that passes through the fluid. The B. of water is ucca- 
sioned by the lowermost particles being rarefied into 
vapor on account of the vicinity of the bottom of the 
containing vessel to fire. Being greatly inferior in sp. 
gr. to the surrounding fluid on account of this rarefac- 
tion, they ascend with great velocity, and, agitating the 
body of water in their ascent, give it the tumultuous 
motion called B. Every liquid has a fixed point at 
which БВ. commences, and this is called the B. pomt. Thus 
water, in ordinary circumstances, begins to boil at the 
temp. 2120. After a liquid has begun to boil, it will not 
become hotter ; for although a stronger heat makes all 
liquids boil more rapidly, yet it does not incrense their 
temperature, the additional heat being required to raise 
the extra quantity of vapor to the sume temperature as 
that of the fluid from which it ascends: since gases and 
vapors require a greater amount of heat to keep them 
at а given temperature than fluids or solids. The В, 
point of ether is 96°, that of alcohol is 1769, that of oll 
of turpentine is 3169, and that of mercury 662°, 

Bois Blane, (bwdah'blong,) an island in Lake Michi- 
gan, 10 m. S.E. of Mackinaw ; Lat. 45° 45’ N., Lon. 849 
65’ W. Length 10 m., by 3 in breadth. 

Boise, (bwah'sa,) a S.W. co. of Idaho Тет. ; county-seat, 
Idaho City. 

Boise City, а town of Ada co., Idaho Ter., of which it 
is the cap., on the Boisée River, 30 m. W.8.W. of Idahe 
Hum go and silver mines are wrought ìn the neigh- 

rhood. 


BBeidse, (bo'e-de.) (Zotl.) The Bos family, comprising | Bois-le-Duc, (bwaw'la-dook,) a fortified city of the 
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Netherlands, cap. of N. Brabant, at the junction ef the 
Dommel and the Aa, 3 m. 8. of the Maas, and 28 8.8.E. 
of Utrecht. It was taken by the French in 1794, and 
by the Prussians in 1814. Pop. 25,850. 

Boissy d’Anglas, FRANÇOIS ANTOINE DE, (bwois-se- 
pete ye. a French statesman, B. 1756, who distin- 
guished himself, as president of the Convention, by his 
moderation and heroic firmness. He afterwards became 
successively secretary of the Council of Five Hundred 


president of the Tribunal (1802), a senator (1805), and Boliv’ia, or 


peer of France (1816). D. 1826. | 
ooo (CAPE,) (boi'ah-dór,) a bold headland of W. 
Africa, formed by the termination of a range of Mount 
Atlas, in Lat. 7 N., Lon. 14° 29 W. It was doubled 
by the Portuguese, 1433. 
Bokhara, (bdk-hah’rah,) or UZBEKISTAN, (“Land of 


the Uzbeks,”) a state of Independent Turkestan, Cen- 
tral Asia, between Lat. 
36? and 41? N., and Lon. 
63° and 70° E.; area, 
235,000 53: m. Surface 
level; fertile where 
watered by the Amoo 
(Ozus), ohik, and 
Kurshee, its principal 
rivers, but elsewhere a 
sandy waste. The khan, 
though nominally des- 
potic, is greatly under 
the influence of the 
priesthood, and Mo- 
hammedanism is per- 
haps more strict than 
in any other country 
of Asia.— BoKHARA, the 
C. of the above khan- 
nat, and one of the 
richest cities of Central 
Asia, is situate 130 m. 
W$.W. of Samarcand ; 
Lat. 39° 48’ N., Lon. 64° 
26’ E. It is said to have 
300 mosques, and at 
least as many colleges 
and schools, having 
been long famous as a 
seat of Mohammedan 
learning. It carries on 
an active commerce 
with China, India, 
Persia, and Central Asia. It was founded about the 
time of Alexander the Great, and was ruined by Gen- 
ghis Khan in 1219. Pop. 160,000. 

Bole, (boL) (Min.) An argillaceous earthy mineral, а 
silicate of alumina generally reddened by oxide of iron. 
Boles are soft and unctuous to the touch; they adhere 
to the tongue, and by degrees melt in the mouth, pro- 
ducing a slight sense of astringency. There is a great 
variety of these earths, from which a red paint may be 
obtained by calcination. 

Boletus, (bo-lč'tùs.) (Bot.) A genus of Fungi, many 
large species of which spring from the sides of trees 
when the rind is decayed, forming firm fleshy masses, 
which are generally smooth on the upper side, and 
pierced with holes on the lower. B. igniarius and B. 
fomentarius are the fungi which, when cut into thin 
slices, dried, and prepared with saltpetre, form common 
amadou, or the German tinder of the shops. 

Boleyn, ANNE, (bil’lén,) в. 1507, became maid-of-honor 
to Catherine of Aragon, first queen of Henry VIII. of 
England. Attracting the admiration of that monarch, 
the latter repudiated Catherine, obtained a divorce, and 
married А. in 1532. Four years later, charges of con- 
jugal infidelity were brought against her, on which 
she was tried and beheaded on Tower Hill. A. was the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, and the king’s determina- 
tion to marry her brought about the final separation 
of England from the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bolingbroke, Henry Sr. JOHN, Viscount, (bil'ling- 
brook,) an English statesman and publicist, p. 1672, 
filled many high ministerial offices, and, in 1710, con- 
cluded the peace of Utrecht. Two years later he be- 
came first minister of the Crown ; but, the Whigs hav- 
ing obtained the ascendancy on the accession of George 
I., B. was threatened with impeachment, and fled to 
France, where he became secretary of state to the Pre- 
tender, James Stuart. For this he was attainted, a 
sentence which was not reversed till after the downfall 
of Sir R. Walpole'sgovt. His writings rank among the 
most polished in style in the Bagusan language. D.1751. 

Bolivar, Simon, (ból'e-vdr,) the Liberator of S. America 
from the Spanish yoke, в. at Caracas in 1783, after com- 
pleting his education in Europe, on his return home 





Fig. 92.— GIRL OF BOKHARA. 
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in 1810, espoused the cause of Independence, and, enter 

ing upon military command, after many arduous сал» 

а against the Spanish forces, sealed the liberation. 

of his country, and was made president of the republie 

of Colombia in 1821. In 1825, he effected the indepen- 
dence of Peru, in which country he was invested with 
dictatory powers that he resigned in 1825. He returned. 
to Colombia in 1826, and was again elected president 
of that county: D. in Dec. 1830. See BOLIVIA. 
PPER PERU, (bo-liv'e-ah,) a republic of 8. 
America, bet. Lat. 9° 30’ and 25° 38’ S., Lon. 58° and 709 
40’ W., having N. and E. Brazil, 8. Paraguay and La 
Plata, and W. Peru, with only a short coast-line on the 
Pacific, at its 8.W. extremity. Extreme length 1,100 
m.; extreme width 800 m. 1t is divided into 9 depts.; 
area, 842,730 sq. m. All the centre of the country is 
covered with ramifications of the Andes, which here 
divide into two cordilleras, enclosing the Lake of Titi- 
caca. The W. Cordillera forms the boundary on the 
side of Peru, bet. Lat. 16° and 22° 8., and here are the 
highest peaks of the Andes after Aconcagua (the peak 
of Lahama, in Lat. 18° 7' &., being 22,350 feet above 
sea-level), and the volcanoes of Atacama (Sorato being 
not less than 25,250 feet), Tacora, &c. The region be- 
tween the Pacific and the Andes is nearly all barre 
and is called the Desert of Atacama. The valley o 
Titicaca is rather fertile, especially in the vicinity of 
the lake. The long valleys 8. of the Sierra de la 
are the most populous and best cultivated parts of B 
especially the valley of Cochabambo. The plains o 
Moxos and Chuquitos are covered with dense forests. 
The pp. rivers are the Beni, Mamore, and Rio Grand 
tributaries of the Madeira; and the Pilcomayo an 
Paraguay, tributaries of La Plata. The 8.E. half of the 
poss lake Titicaca is in B. Among the Ме этке рго- 
ucts are cocoa of the finest quality, cotton, indigo, rice, 
barley, oats, potatoes, maize, sugar-cane; cascarilla, 
cinchona, and numerous other valuable drugs. Gold is 
found in all the rivers of the E. Cordillera of the Andes; 
the silver mines of Potosi, now on the decline, were 
long celebrated ; and in 1870 rich silver mines were dis- 
covered in the maritime prefecture of Cobija. More 
than three fourths of the pop. are Indians, the rest 
Mestizos, Spaniards, and a few Africans. The foreign 
commerce of B. is small, owing to its being almost shut 
out by the Andes from intercourse with the sea. The 
pp. towns are Chuquisaca (the C.), Cobija (the only 
important seaport), Potosi, La Paz, and Cochabambo. 
The executive govt. is vested in a president; the legis- 
lative functions are exercised by a senate, tribunal, and 
censors. B., under the name of Upper Peru, was 
formerly a part of the Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres; but it acquired its independence in 1824, and 
was named in honor of Bolivar, the author of its con- 
stitution (1826.) P. abt. 3,000,000. For late war, see PERU. 

Bolk hov, (bólk'hóv,) a town of European Russia, 30 m. 
N. of Orel, on the Nougra. Pop. 19,260. 

Bollards, (bdl'ldrdz.) (Ger. bolle, a round body. 
(Naut.) Large posts set in the ground, on each side o 
а dock. Оп docking or undocking ships, large blocks 
are lashed to them; and through these blocks are 
reeved the transporting hawsers which are to be brought 
to the capstans. 

Bollinger, (ból'linZr,) a В.Е. co. of Missouri ; area, 500 
sq. m.; C. Greene. 

Bologna, (-lé'nah,) a famous city of Italy, finely situ- 
ated in a plain №. of the Apennines, 24 m. 8.Е. of Mo- 
dena, and 27 8.W. of Ferrara; Lat. 44° 29’ 54" N., Lon. 
11° 21’ E. It possesses magnificent public edifices, and 
isone of the great centres of public instruction in Italy, 
and its university, founded by the emperor Theodosius, 
A. D. 425, is one of the most ancient in Europe. It has 
produced a great number of men distinguished in 
science and the arts; and has given its name to a всһорі 
of painting chiefly represented by Primaticcio, the Ch- 
racci, Guido, and Guercino. Pop. 89,850. 

Bolor-Tagh, (bo-lür-tàh,) а great mountain-chain of 
Central Asia, which separates the Chinese empire on 
the E. from Khoondooz. and Kafiristan on the W. It 
extends between Lat. 35° and 45° N., and Lon. 70? and 
159 E., and its culminating points are supposed to ex- 
ceed 19,000 ft. 

Bolster, (boiztür.) [A.8.] (Naut.) A piece of tim- 
ber cut and placed for the easement of the cable. 

Bolsterite. (Min) See FoRsTERITE. 

Bolt, (boit. [A.8.] (Joinery.) A strong cylindrical 
pin, of iron or some other metal, used as a fastening for 
doors and windows. Bolts are generally distinguished 
into three kinds, viz., plate, round, and spring bolte. — 
(Naut.) А cylindrical rod of copper or iron, preferably 
copper, employed in binding together the timbers or 
iron plates of which a ship is constructed. They vary 
from half an inch to three inches im diameter, and in 
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length from a few inches to many feet. Their heads 
are of divers patterns, according to the object for which 
they are intended. 

Bolton, (ore) a large manufacturing town of Eng- 
land, co. caster, 12 m. N.W. of Manchester, and 175 
N.N.W. of London. B. has important manuf. of textile 
goods, chemicals, paper, machinery, &c. Pop. 108,959. 

Bolus, (6ó'lüs.) [Gr. bolos, a lump of earth.) (Мей) A 
very large pill, to be swallowed whole. 

Bomarsumnd. (Geog. See ALAND. 

Bomb, (biim.) (Gun.) See SHELL. 

Bombardment, (bim-bdrd'ment.) СИ.) The shower- 
ing down upon a town or fortress shells, carcasses, 
rockets, hot shot, and other incendiary missiles, to burn 
or destroy the buildings and kill the inhabitants. 

Bombast, (bóm'bást.) [Gr. bombaz, an exclamation of 
mock admiration.] (L4.) In composition, an inflated 
style, by which, in attempting to e a low or familiar 
subject above its true quality, the writer seldom fails 
to become ridiculous. 

Bombax. (обада) (Во) А реп. of plants, О. Ster- 
culiaceæ, comprising large soft-wooded trees, whose cap- 
sules are filled with a fine cottony substance етене 
the seeds, but of too short a fibre to be manufactu 
into cloth. The B. trees, which belong to tropical forests, 
are remarkable for forming huge buttresses, projecting 
from the parent trunk. 

Bombay, (bom-bd’.) [Po. buonbahia, a harbor. } 
One of three presidencies of British India, mostly 
between Lat. 14° 18’ and 28° 30’ N., Lon. 67° and 76° 
25 E.; area, 142,043 sq. m. The W. Ghauts separate 
the W. or maritime from the E. districts, which latter 
form a part of the 

table-land of the 
n. A great part 
of the country being 
under the influence 
of the sea-breezes, the 
climate for the most 
part is less hot than 
in the other presiden- 
cies, but the N. dis- 
tricts are the most -— 
unhealthy in India. | 
Rice and cotton are 
the pp.articles of cul- ' 
tivation. B. was the ` 
earliest British pos- 
session in the E. It 
was ceded by the Mo- 
guls to the Portu- 
guese in 1530, and 
came into the posses- 
sion of the English 
in 1662, as a part of 
the dowry of Cath- 
arine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II. 
But by far the largest 
part of the territory 
was acquired between 
1803 and 1818. Pop. 
23,339,106. — The city 
and seaport of Bom- 
BAY, the C. of the above presidency, is situated on a 
narrow neck of land at the 8. extremity of the island 
of same name, Lat. 18° 56' N., Lon. 72° 53’ E. It con- 
sists of the New town, inhabited by the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan native popa алй the Old town, abt. 1 m. to 
the 8., in which the ropean residents, and moet of 
Parsee merchants, dwell. B. has a pleasant appear- 
ance from the sea; but as a city it is greatly inferior to 
Calcutta or Madras. It is the principal commercial 
emporium in the East, and its harbor is one of the best 
in India. The Parsees (Fig. 93), the remnant of the 
ancient fire-worshippers, form an important class of 
e n. not only by their numbers, but also by their 
intellectual capacities, habits of business, and great 
wealth. . 898,218. 

Bombycillida, (bom-be-sil'le-de.) —— The Wax- 
wing 4, O. Insessores, comprising birds with the bill 
short, broad, much dep ,and the gape opening to 
the eyes; both mandibles notched, and the head gener- 
ally crested. The gen. Ampel/is includes the beautiful 
Cedar-bird A. cedrorum) of N. America, abt. 7 inches 
long, and whose plumage is so silky, and its tints so 
delicate in their shadings, thatit cannot be accurately 
described ; and the Bohemian Chatterer or Waxwing, 
A. garrulus, of the N. of both continents. 

Bombycide, ( e-de.) (2001) An extensive 
fam. of lepidopterous insects, comprising mainly thick- 
bodied moths which have the head small and sunken, 
amtenne generally feathered or pectinated, mouth- 


Fig. 93.— A PARSEE. 
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Fig. 94. — ISABELLA TIGER-MOTE, 
(Arctía Isabella.) 


Tiger-moths (Fig.94), has the body thick, while thelarvss 
have whorls of long hairs, and are called Woolly Bears. 
The 1 contains the SILK-WORM, q. t. 
Bombyllinrii. (Zodl.) See BEE-FLY. 
Bona, (bd/nah.) (Ег. Bône.) A fortified seaport-town 


of Algeria, prov. and 85 m. N.E. of Constantine, on a 
bay of the Mediterranean; Lat. 36° 53' 58" N., Lon. 7° 
5” E. Pop.15,272. 


Bonaparte, (bó/nah-pdrt.) [It. Bumaparte.] The patro- 
nymic name of the most remarkable family of modern 
times. Its founders were Carlo Buonaparte, a lawyer 
of ancient descent, and the friend of Gen. Paoli, B. 
at Ajaccio, Corsica, 1746; р. 1785; and his wife Letitia 
(Letizia) Ramolino (called MapAME MÈRE, when her 2d 
son became emperor), celebrated for her beauty, amiable 
character, and good sense; в. in Corsica, 1750; р. at 
Rome, 1839. They had 5 sons and 3 daughters, who 
are the subjects of the following notices.— JosEPH B., 
the eldest son, B. at Ajaccio, 1768. He was successively 
ambassador to the court of Rome, 1797 ; member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, the same year; ambassador 
to Austria, 1801, and to England,1802; king of Naples, 
1806; and king of Spain, 1808. He was twice obliged 
to abandon his capital; and left Spain after the battle 
of Vittoria, 1813. In January, 1814, Napoleon de- 
parting for the army, left Joseph at Paris, with the 
title of lieutenant-general. After Waierloo, he emi- 
grated to the United States, under the name of Count of 
Survilliers; resided at Bordentown, New Jersey; re- 
turned to Europe in 1830; and D. in Florence, 1844. — 
NAPOLEON B., the 2d воп, n. 1769. See NAPOLEON I. — 
Erisa B., was в. ір 1777. She was married in 1797 to 
Félix Bacchiochi, a French officer ; became princess of 
Lucca and Piombino in 1805, and grand-duchess of 
Tuscany in 1808. She reigned with ability until 1814. 
D. on her estateof Villa Vincentina, near Trieste, 1820 — 
Lucten B., prince of Canino, the 3d son, B. at Ajaccio,1776, 
was, after Napoléon, the ablest member of the family. 
Having emigrated to Marseilles with the rest of the 
family, 1793, he entered warmly into the revolutionary 
feeling of the times, distinguished himself on several 
occasions, and, in 1798, was elected to the Council of Five 
Hundred, became president of that assembly in 1799, and 
greatly contributed to the success of the famous revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire. He became a member of 
the Tribunal in 1802; and married, in 1803, a widow 
named Madame Jouberthon. Having refused to par- 
ticipate in the imperial designs of his brother, he went 
to Italy in 1804, and exchanged politics for literature 
and art. In 1807, he refused a throne sooner than 
consent to the dissolution of his marriage. On the 
escape of Napoléon from Elba, Lucien went to Paris, 
reconciled himself with his brother, supported him 
warmly, and, after his abdication, advocated in the 
House of Peers the claims of Napoléon II. D. at Viterbo, 
1840. He had 6 daughters and 5 sons: among them, 
1. CHARLES JULES Laurent B., an eminent naturalist, 
B. in Paris, 1803; married a daughter of his uncle 
Joseph, 1822, became a resident of Philadelphia, and 
devoted himself to ornitholo In 1828, he settled in 
Italy, and р. іп Paris, 1857. His chief works are: Ameri- 
can ithology (1825—33), and  7llustrations of the Italian 
Fauna (1832-41). 2. Louris Lucien B., one of the most 
accomplished linguists of the day, B. in England, 1813. 
He was a senator under the second empire. 3. PIERRE 
NAPOLFON B., was B.at Rome, 1815. After many adven- 
tures in America, Italy, and Greece, he was elected to 
the French Constituent Assembly, 1848; retired to pri- 
vate life after the coup d'état of 1851, and made him- 
self again conspicuous some months before the fall of 
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the 2d smpire, 1870 by shooting, in his own house, the 
young republican G. Nuir, an act for which he was tried 
and acquitted.— Louis B., the 4th son, B. at Ajaccio, 
1778, entered the army abt. 1794; distinguished him- 
self at Arcola, became a general of division, and mar- 
ried Hortense de Beauharnais in 1802. He was made 
king of Holland in 1806, and strenuously exerted him- 
self to improve the condition of his people, but his op- 
position to Napoleon's plans, which he thought were 
prejudicial to the nation’s welfare, brought the two 
brothers into a state of hostility, which ended by the 
abdication of Louis, 1809, and his separation from his 
wife. Не retired to private life, and D. in Leghorn, 1846. 
His only surviving son was Louis Napoléon, who be- 
came NAPOLEON III., д. v. — Pacing B., the 2d daugh- 
ter, B. at Ajaccio, 1780, was justly celebrated for her 
beauty, immortalized by the chisel of Canova, to whom 
she sat as model for his famous Venwe. After the death 
ef her first husband, General Leclerc, she married the 
Prince Camillo Borghese, of Rome, who soon separated 
from her. She was faithful to the last to the varying 
fortunes of her imperial brother. D. 1825. — CAROLINE 
B., the 3d daughter, B. at Ajaccio, 1782, married Joachim 
Murat, 1800; became grand-duchess of Berg in 1806, and 
queen of Naples in 1808, aud soon gained the affection 
of the people. Becoming a widow in 1815, she took the 
title of Countess of Lipano, retired to Austria, and р. 
1839. Her grandson is the present Prince Murat.— 
JERONE B., the 5th son, and the youngest brother of 
Napoléon I.. B. at Ajaccio, 1784. He entered the navy, 
1800, served in the W. Indies, and, during a visit to the 
U. States, married Miss Patterson of Baltimore, which 
marriage was declared null by Napoléon in 1805. In 
1807, Jérôme was placed on the throne of the new king- 
dom of Westphalia, and married the daughter of the 
king of Würtemberg, and ceased to reign ín Oct., 1813. 
He distinguished hlinself at Waterloo, where he was 
wounded. After living as an exile at Trieste, Rome, and 
Leusanne, he returned to France in 1848, was created 
marshal of France by his nephew Napoléon III., and р. 
1800. His surviving children, by his second marriage, 
were: 1. NAPOLEON ЈОЅЕРН CHARLES PAUL B., known 
as Prince NAPOLÉON, B.at Trieste, 1822. He was elected 
a member of the Constituent Assembly in 1848, and, in 
1853, he was created a prince of the empire, with a seat 
in the senute. In 1858, he married the Princess Clotilde, 
& daughter of Victor Emmanuel, then king of Sardinia. 
During the reign of the 2d empire, he distinguished 
himself both by hig cowardice and by opposition to the 
policy of his cousin, with intent to gain popularity. 2. 

ATHILDE LÆTITIA WiLHELMINE B., known as PRINCESS 
MATHILDE. в. at Trieste, 1820; married, in 1841, the Rus- 
sian Prince Anatole Demidoff, from whom she separated 
in 1845. Napoléon III. gave her the title of Imperial 
Highness. Herself a clever amateur artist, she also 
became erninent as a patroness of literature. 

Bonaventura, (St.,) (bo-nah-vain'too-rah,) GIOVANNI 
FIDENZA, в. in Tuscany, 1221, in 1256 was chosen general 
of the Franciscan order, and both by word and example 
reéstablished discipline in it. Created cardinal by Gre- 
gory X., he wrote commentaries, and many devotional 
works, but, becoming dissatisfied with speculation and 
philosophy, he became at last a mystic. His writings 
were highly esteemed by Luther. D.1274. He waa ca- 
nonized by Sixtus IV. in 1482. 

Bond, (bdnd.) yd (Law.) A legalobligation to perform 
a certain condition under the penalty of paying a sum 
of money. —(Arch.) In carpentry, the binding of any 
two pieces together by tenoning, mortising, &c. In 
masonry, the disposition of stones and bricks in a build- 
ing, so that they shall be most effectually bound to one 
another. 

Bond, WiLLiAM CnaNcn, a distinguished American as- 
tronomer, B. at Portland, Maine, 1789; he is chiefly 
known by his discovery of a satellite of Neptune, and 
of the 8th satellite of Saturn. D. 1859. 

Bond, in /!liuois, а S.W. central co.; area, 400 sq. m.; 
C. Greenville. 

Bond ou, (bdn'doo,) a little-known country of W. Africa, 
between Lat. 140 and 15° N. and Lon.11° and 139 W. It 
would seem to be densely inhabited with a Mohamme- 
dan р, of supposed Arabian origin. С. Bulibani. 

Mond stone. (Arch) A stone running through the 
whole thickness of a wall at right angles to its face, for 
the purpose of binding the wall together in the direc- 
tion of its thickness. 

Bond Timber. (Arch) Timber worked in witha 
wall as it is carried up, for the purpose of tying it to- 
Et in a longitudinal direction whilo the work is 
getting. 

Bone, (bön.) [Ger. bein.) (Anat.) That important part 
in the higher orders of animals which forms the solid 
support of their fabric, and protects the vital organs— 
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such as the brain and the heart and lungs — from e£- 
ternal pressure and injury. The bones are covered 
with & thin, strong membrane, called the 

which has very little sensibility ín a sound state, but 
when inflamed is extremely sensitive. Bones are 
traversed longitudinally by small canals which contain 
blood-vessels. These are known as Haversian canals. 
When a thín section of bone is examined under a mi- 
croscope, many dark spots are seen with lines radiating 
from them. These are called lacunæ and canaliculi. 
The osseous substance is usually arranged in laminæ 
concentric with the Haversian canals. In the verte- 
brata, the middle of the long bones is filled with mar- 
row. In some birds the bones are hollow. From the 
analysis of bones we learn, that, although the property 
of ingredients varies in different animals, the general 
constituents of bone are aa follows: 1. Gelatin, obtained 
by boiling rasped or bruised bones in water; 2. Oil or 
fat, separable during the boiling, by rising to the top 
of the water, and when cold concreting into а suet; З, 
Phosphato of lime, carbonate of lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and fluoride of calcium. Of these ingredients the 
phosphate of lime exists in by far the greatest abun- 
dance, and it is this which gives bones their solidity. 
Man has 246 bones — the head and face 63, the trunk 59, 
the anus 64, and the lower extremities 60. Пи! part 
of anatomy which treats of the bones is called ogy. 

Bone’-biaek. ((hem.) The black carbonaceous sub- 
stance obtained by heating bones to redness in a close 
vessel. When deprived by the action of hydrochloric 
acid of the phosphate of lime with which H is blended, 
it yields one of the most valuable forms of animal char- 
coal, as a decoloring and CERE material. 

Bonheur, Rosa, (bon-her’,) a French painter, в. at Bor- 
deaux, 1822, is unrivalled among her own sex for the 
minute and spirited delineation of the various forms of 
animal life. Her most celebrated pieces are The Niver- 
nais hing; The Horse-Fatr ; The Three Musketeers; 
and Cows and Sheep in a Hollow Road. 

Boniface I., (bon'i-fds)) Pope, s. Zozimus, 418; p. 422. 
— B. II, s. Felix IV., 530; р. 632. — B. III., s. Sabini- 
anus, 607, and р. the same year. — B. IV., в. the preced- 
ing, 608; р. 615. — B. V., в. Adeodatus (or Deusdedit) 
617; р. 625. — B. VI., в. Formosus, 896; D. the same year. 
— B. VII. (Cardinal Francone), an anti-pope, 8., in 974, 
Benedict VI, who died from strangulation. He was 
expelled after a month, but again occupied the see some 
months after the death of John XIV., when he р. sud- 
denly, 984. — B. VIII., s. Celestine V., 1294. Having is- 
sued a bull in which he asserted that God had set fim 
over kings and kingdoms, Philip the Fair caused this 
bull to be burned in Paris; upon which B. laid France 
under an interdict. Philip sent an army into Italy, 
which took B. prisoner. He was soon rescued by his 
followers, but D. in a few months afterwards, 1303. — B. 
ІХ. в. Urban VI., 1389; р. 1404. 

Boniface, (8t..) styled “The Apostle of Germany," 
B. in Devonshire, England, 680; was created archbishop 
of Mentz by Pepin le Bref, and distinguished himself by 
his zeal in converting the Germans to Christianity. Mas- 
sacred, with a band of his converts, by the pagans, 766. 

Bonin Islands, (bo’nin,) three clusters of small 
islands in the N. Pacific, between Lat. 26° 30’ and 27° 
44’ N., Lon. 142? and 143° Е. Peel Island, the only one 
inhabited, contains Port Lloyd, used as & depot for 
steamers between California and China. 

Bonito, (bo-né’to.) (Zoól.) A fish of which there are 
several species belonging to different genera of the fam. 
Scombride. The B. of the tropics, Thynnus Pelamis, is 
abt. 3 feet long, and is marked with four dark bands on 
each side. It is well known to voyagers from its per- 
secution of the flying-fish and flying-squid. 

Bonn, (bón,) a town of Prussia, on the Rhine, 15 m. 8. 
of Cologne, is the seat of a celebrated university found- 
ed ір 1818. Pop. 23,801. 

Bonnet, (bón'n?t.) [Ег., а cs^.] (Fort.) A small work 
composed of two faces, usually raised before the salient 
angle of the counterscarp. —( Naut.) An extra piece of 
canvas fastened to the foot of a jib, or laced toa 
schooner’s foresail, and removed in bad weather. 

Bonny, (bón'ne,) a river of W. Africa, one of the arms 
of the Niger, at its delta between the Old and New Cala- 
bar rivers, enters the Atlantic in the Bight of Biafra, 
abt. Lat. 49 30’ N., and Lon. 79 10' E. The town of B, 
near its mouth, is very unhealthy, and was almost to- 
tally destroyed by fire in 1869, 

Bonpland, Am, (bong'plon,) an eminent French bot- 
aniat, and the friend and associate of Alex. von Hum- 
boldt, в. 1773, travelled for 5 years in America in com- 
pany with Humboldt, and, while there, amassed a very 
arge and valuable collection of plants, several thou- 
sands of which were new to Europe. On hia return to 
France he was appointed by the Empress Josephine, 
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director of her gardens at Malmaison, a post he held 
till her death, in 1811. He then became professor of 
natural history at Buenos Ayres, and, in 1821, while 
travelling on a scientific expedition in Paraguay, was 
arrested by order of the dictator Francia, and kept 
prisoner for nearly ten years. He was a voluminous 
author. D. 185s. 

Bonp'land Lake, in El Dorado co., California, 14 m. 
long, by 6 broad. 

Bon-Ton, (bóng'tóng.) [Fr., good style.] The best style 
of fashion; correct taste and manner; hence, aristo- 
cratic society. 

Bonus, (bó"nüs) [L.good.] (Com.) A premium paid 
for the use of an interest, or —— of a privilege; 
also, an extra dividend to shareholders in à company or 
corporation. 

Bonze, (bdnz.) [Fr., supposed from Jap. busso, a sage.] 
The name given by Eu- 
ropeans to the priests 
of the religion of Fo, or 
Buddha, in Japan, Chi- 
na, and other countries 
of Eastern Asia, They 
profess celibacy, reside 
in monasteries, perform 
penances, practise re- 
ligious mortifications, 
and wear long coarse 
gowns bound with cords, 
like the Franciscans. 

Booby, (boo'be.) (2001.) 
See SuLID E. 

Boodroum, or Bop- 
RUN, (bood’room.) [Pro- 
bably the ancient Hali- 
carnassus] A seaport- 
town of Asia Minor, 
Anatolia, on the N. 
shore of the Gulf of Cos, 
96 m. N. of Smyrna. 


Pop. 11,000. 

Book, (bük.) [A.S. Ьос.] 
A literary composition, 
designed to communi- 
cate something which < 
the author has invented, 
experienced, or collect- 
ed, to the public ; being 
printed, bound in a vol- 
ume, and published for 
that purpose. — Plates 
of lead and copper, the bark of trees, bricks, stones, and 
wood, were among the first materials employed to en- 
grave such things upon as men were desirous of trans- 
mitting to posterity. Josephus speaks of two columns, 
the one of stone, the other of brick, on which the 
children of Seth wrote their inventions and astronomi- 
cal discoveries. Porphyry makes mention of some 
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pillars, preserved in Crete, on which the ceremonies 
practi by the Corybantes in their sacrifices were 
recorded. Hesiod’s works were originally written upon 


tables of lead, and deposited in the temple of the Muses, 
in Beeotia; the Ten Commandments, delivered to Moses, 
were written upon stone ; and Solon’s laws, upon wood- 
en planks. Tables of wood, box, and ivory, were com- 
mon among the ancients : when of wood, they were fre- 

uently covered with wax, that people might write on 
them with more ease, or blot out what they had writ- 
ten. The leaves of the palm-tree were afterwards used 
instead of wooden planks, and the finest and thinnest 
part of the bark of such trees as the lime, the ash, the 
maple, and the elm; and hence comes the word liber, 
as applied to the inner bark of the trees. As these 
barks were rolled up, that mar might be removed with 
greater ease, each roll was called volumen, a volume; a 
name afterwards given to similar rolls of paper or 
parchment. During the Middle Ages, the plan of rolls 
was discontinued, and the form of leaves, sewed or 
bound together, came into use. In progress of time, 
as civilization and the arts became more developed, pa- 
per attained an improved quality, both as regards 

uality and strength; types, also, became smaller in 
> baa and finer in execution, and the huge mammoths 
of folios and quartos were deposed in favor of octavos 
and duodecimos. The art of book production has since 
constantly aimed at associating the smallest degree of 
bulk with a proportionate limit of cost, while paying 
due to the convenience and comfort of ers, 
and also maintaining that inclination towards the 
=e and the beautiful, which, no doubt, will one 
day be ultimately reached and generally diffused. The 
first B. issued in what were to be the future U. States, 
emd, indeed, on the continent of North America, was 
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the Bay Psalm-book, in 1640, from the press of the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers,” at Cambridge, Mass. 

Book'-binding, (-bind’ing.) The art by which printed 
sheets are folded, gathered, pressed, sewed together, 
protected with millboards, and covered with leather or 
cloth, lettered, and sometimes ornamented by the use 
of leaf-gold and gilding tools. 

Book’-keeping. (Com.) The art of registering mer- 
cantile transactions for reference, statement, and bal- 
ance; all of which must be so clearly done, that the 
true state of every part, and of the whole, may be easily 
and distinctly known. B. consists of two methods: 
Single Entry and Double Entry ; the first system is usu- 
ally confined to the requirements of retail transactions, 
while the other is invariably used among merchants 
and traders in a large way of business. The principal 
books involved are the Day-book, Cash-book, Journal, 
and Ledger. 

Boolak, (boo'ldk,) a town of Egypt, on the Nile, 3 m. 
N. of Cairo, of which it forms the port. Pop. 14,176. 
Boom, (bóme.) [Du.] On shipboard, a long pole extend- 
ing along the bottoms of particular sails, as the jib- 

boom, studdingsail-boom, &c. 

Boom, a town of Belgium, 10 m. S. of Antwerp, on the 
Rupel river. Pop. 8,096. 

Boomerang, (boom-e-rdng'.) A wooden weapon in the 
form of a missile, used by the ngtives of Australia, in 
whose hands it is made to perform wonderful feats of 
dexterity, though in those of an European it is inert 
and intractable. 

Boondee, (boon'dé,) a town of Rajpootana, Hindostan, 
C. of a small rajahship of same name, under British pro- 
tection. It is situate 80 m. S.E. of Ajmeer, in Lat. 259 
28' N., Lon. 75° 30' E. 

Boone, DANIEL, (boon,) the pioneer of Kentucky, в. in 
Bucks co., Penn., 1735, was one of the most successful 
of the enterprising American pioneers of the 18th cent. 

Boone, a N. co. of Ilinois, bordering on Wisconsin; 
area, 7,0 sq. m.; C. Belvidere.—A central county of 
Indiana ; area, 308 sq. m. ; C. Lebanon. 

— А W. central co. of Jowa, divided into two portions 
by the Des Moines river; area, 576 Фф m.; C. Воопев- 
borough.—A N. county of Kentucky, b. М. and W. by 
the Ohío river; area, square miles ; County Seat, 
Burlington.—A central county of Missouri, b. S.W.: 
by the Missouri River; area, 648 square miles; C. 
Columbia.—In W. Virginia,aS.W. county, b. N.E. by 
Coal River; area, 525 sq. m. ; C. Boone Court-House. 

Boonesborough, (boonbur'ro,) a vill. of Madison 
co., Kentucky, on the Kentucky River, 18 m. S.E. of Lex- 
ington. Неге, in 1775, Daniel ne the pioneer erected 
the first fort within the State, and here also assembled 
the first legislative council of the W. States. 

Boonville, (boon'vil,) a town of Missouri, C. of Cooper 
co., on the 8. bank of the Missouri river, 48 m. N.W. 
of Jefferson City. 

Boorhan m, (boor-han-poor’,) one of the largest and 
best built cities of the Deccan, Hindostan, and the 
former C. of Candeish, 135 m. 8.8.E. of Oojein; Lat. 219 
19’ N., Lon. 76° 18' E. . 30,000. 

Booroo, (Боо-ғоо',) an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
bet. Lat. 39 and 42 S., and Lon. 126° and 127° E., 50 m. 
W. of Ceram; length 75 m ; breadth, 38 m. The Dutch 
have here a settlement. . 18,000. 

Boort, or Bort, (bórt.) (Min. A kind of diamond, 
commonly of spherical form, and apparently consisting 
of a confused mass of twisted and interlaced parta like 
knots in wood.; Owing to this peculiar structure, it can- 
not be cut like the ordinary gem, and is only of use 
when reduced to powder for polishing other stones. 

Boot. (Fr. botte; Sp. bota.) A leather case or covering 
for the leg, terminating in a shoe. — Hist.) An instru- 
ment of torture formerly used in Scotland, in the form, 
as its name imports, of a kind of wooden boot into 
which the legs of the sufferer were introduced, and then 
compressed by means of wedges ; — it was also termed 
bordekin. 

Booth, EDWIN, a popular American tragedian, son of 
Junius Brutus Booth. в. Baltimore, 1833. He was 
particularly notable in the parts of Hamlet and 
Richelieu. D. 1893. 

Booth, Jonx WILKES, an American actor, в. in Balti- 
more, notorious as the assassin of President Lincoln, 
April 14, 1865. He escaped to Virginia, was tracked to 
а barn near Bowling Green, refused to surrender, and 
was shot, April 26, 1865. 

Booth, Junius BRUTUS, a celebrated English tragedian, 
B. in London, 1796; visited America in 1821, where he 
performed with great applause. D. 1852. 

Boothia Felix, (boo'the-a^,)an insular portion of Brit- 
ish N. America, — into the Arctic Ocean, bet. Lat. 
69° and 75° N., and Lon. 92° and 97° W. It was discover- 
ed by Sir James Ross, who here determined the position 
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of the magnetic pole. — BoorHIiA Gutr, on its Е. side, 
a southward continuation of Prince Regent Inlet, se 
rates it from Cockburn Island and Melville Peninsula. 

Booton, (boo'ton,) an island of the Eastern — 
lying off the 8.E. extremity of Celebes, between Lat. 4° 
and 6? S., Lon. 123? E. The Dutch have there a settle- 
ment. 

Bopp, Franz, (bdp,) an eminent German orientalist, n. 
at Mayence, 1791. His great work is the Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, L& ian, Ancient 
Slavic, Gothic, and German (1833-49). D. 1867. 

Boracic Acid, (bo-rá'sik.) (Chem.) The only known 
oxide of boron. It is a colorless, brittle, glassy mass 
after fusion, melts at a little below redness, and dis- 
solves in water and alcohol. Its alcoholic solution 
burns with a beautiful green flame, and crystallizes 
from its aqueous colution in white translucent pearly 
plates, which have a bitterish, cooling taste. It is 
obtained principally from the volcanic district of Tus- 
cany, and more recently from borax lakes in California. 
Sp. gr. 1:83; Form. (in the anhydrous state,) BgOs. Al- 
though not acid to test paper, it unites with bases, and 
forms well-defined salts called Borates. 

Boracite, (bór'ah-sit.) (in) A native borate of mag- 
nesia. It is generally of a cubic form, and is remarka- 
ble for its electrical properties. 

Boraginacese, (bdr-ajin-a'se.) [ From borago, the 
typical genus.] An O. of plants, all. Echinales. They 
are mostly herbs of the northern temperate regions. 
They usually have a mucilaginous sap; most of them 
have their leaves covered with asperities; some, as 
Anchusa tinctoria, yield a deep purple dye from their 
roots; and several have very аа Азор flowers, ar- 
ran in a gyrate manner, as the Forget-me-not (Myo- 
sotis), and Sup ( Echium). 

Borassus, (bo-rds'süs.) (Bot) A genus of Palm-trees, 
having only one species, В. formis, the Palmyra 


Palm, trom which is obtained an intoxicating liquor 
called toddy, or palm-wine, by fermenting its sap, 
which yields sugar in considerable quantity. 


Borax, (bo'rdks) (Chem.) A Biborate of soda, found 
native in many parts of the world, and, in the crude 
state, known in commerce as fincal. In the pure state, 
it forms large transparent prisms. Owing to its easy 
fusibility, and its property of forming readily fusible 
compounds with other metallic substances, B. is of 

t use in the arts and manufactures. Form. NaO. 


"rcd. 

Bordeaux, (bór/d?,) а city in the S.W. of France, C. 
dep. Gironde, on the Garonne, 60 m. from its mouth in 
the Atlantic; Lat. 449 50’ 19" N., Lon. 0° W 32" М, 
This is one of the most flourishing cities of Europe in 
point of industry, commerce, and the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences. Situated on a navigable river, 
in this part abt. 2,600 ft. broad, and from 60 to 90 ft. 
deep, which puts it in communication on one side with 
the ocean, and on the other with the Mediterranean, 
by the Canal du Midi, it has become the first port in the 
8. of France. Its commerce extends to all parts of the 
world, and its basin, formed by the Garonne, is capable 
of containing 1,200 ships of any size, and is accessible 
even for ships of 600 tons at all times of the tide. The 
wines of Bordeaux, known in America as claret wines, 
were celebrated as early as the 4th cent. The best de- 
scriptions are the red wines of Chateau- Margaux, Haut- 
Brion, Chateau- Lafitte, Médoc, St. Emilion, and Barsac, 
and the ш a of Sauterne, Grave, and Baumes. 

? 215,140. 

Bordeaux, Неки, Duc ре, better known as Count DE 
CHAMBORD, а French prince, n. i1. Paris, 1820, is the son 
of Charles Ferdinand, Duc de ;erry, and the grandson 
of Charles X. He was the legitimate heir to the throne of 
France, and was styled Henri V. by his partisans. D. 1853, 

Bordelais. (bor'da-là,) an old subdivision of France, 
formed of the coast-line of prov. Guienne, and of which 
Bordeaux was the C. It now forms the greater part of 
the dep. Gironde, and a part of Landes. 

Bord'entown. a borough of Burlington co., New 
Jersey, 6 m. N. of Trenton, and 30 N.E. of Philadelphia. 


. 6,053. 

Border, (The,) (bór'dur.) ( Hist.) Tho name applied to 
the common frontier of England and Scotland, and for- 
merly the battle-ground of both nations, and the scene 
of perpetual bloodshed, pillage, and violence. 

Berdone, Paris, (bor-dón',) a celebrated Italian painter 
of the Venetian school, в. at Treviso, 1500, р. 1570. Ніз 
masterpiece is the picture of The Fisherman Presenting 
the Ring he had received from St. Mark to the e. 

Bore, (hor. [Swed.and Goth. bör, the wind.] ( Meteor.) 
A tidal phenomenon, occurring in some rivers that fall 
into sstuaries. It is seen at spring-tides as a violent 
.ush of water up the stream, attended with much 
noise; the most remarkable exhibition of the phenome- 
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non occurs at the mouths of the Ganges and Barmah 
pootra, in India. 

Boreas, (bó'ré-as.) (Му) The personification of the 
north wind, represented as a son of Astræus and Eos, 
and figured with wings dripping with golden dew-drops, 
and the train of his garment sweeping along the ground. 

Borers. (201.) CERAMBYCIDJAE. 

Borghese, PuiNCESs, (bór-gà-'sá.) See BONAPARTE (PAU- 
LINE). 

Borgia, (borjah,) a famous Italian family of Spanish 
origin. One of its members, Alfonso, was raised to the 
pontificate, 1445, under the name of Calixtus III. His 
son, Roderigo, who became the notorious Pope Alex 
ander VI., had before his exaltation several children by 
Rosa V anozza, two of whom are celebrated, viz.: CESARE 
B., who was made a cardinal by his father, but resigned 
this dignity in 1498 to become a soldier, and the same 
year was sent to France with the bull of divorce for 
Louis XII., who created him Duke of Valentinois, and 
pne to aid him in his projected conquests in Italy. 

e then, at the head of & body of condottieri, carried 
on a series of petty wars, made himself master of the 
Romagna, and seized Urbino and Camerino, when the 
death of Alexander put an end to his ambitious designs. 
He was arrested by order of Julius II., and sent as pris- 
oner to Spain, where he served in the Navarrese army, 
and was killed at a siege in 1507. B. was one of the most 
crafty, cruel, and —— men of that corrupt age. No 
crime was too foul for him to perpetrate or be suspected 
of. He was ch with the murder of his elder 
brother, the Duke of Gandia, and of Alfonso d'Este, the 
husband of his sister Lucrezia, and with incest with the 
latter. — LUCREZIA B., married first, in 1493, Giovanni 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro. This marriage was soon after 
annulled by her father, who united her to a son of the 
king of Naples, in 1498. Her husband was assassinated 
two years afterwards, probably by order of her brother 
Cesare; and, in 1501, she married for her 3d husband, 
Alfonso d'Este, afterwards Duke of Ferrara. D. 1523. 

Bo n-Donnino, (Lór'go-sin-dón-ne'no,) a town 
of N. Italy, p. of Parma, on the Stirone, 22 m. S.E. of 
Placentia. /ор. 10,991. 

Borneo, (bdr’ne-o,) an island of Malaysia, near tlie cen- 
tre of the Eastern Archipelago, in the Pacific Ocean, bet. 
Lat. 70 4'N and 4910'8., and Lon. 108° 50’ and 1199 
20' E,divided by the equator into two nearly equal 
portions, and bounded N.and W. by the China Sea, 8. by 
the Sea of Java, and E by the Sea of Celebes and the 
Strait of Macassar. B. is, next to Australia, the largest 
island on the globe. It is of a compact form, and Qum 
few great indentations of the sca, but many extensive 
bays and creeks. Length, 800 m.; breadth, 700 m. 
Estim. area, 300,000 sq. m. Two nearly parallel ran 
of mountains run through the island from S.W. to N 
between which are extensive and well watered plains, 
The westernmost of these chains terminates near the N. 
coast on Mount Kinibala, 13,698 ft. high. The climate 
is tropical in the 
interior, but on the 
N. coast it is quite 
European. Its min- 
erals are very valu- 
able: they com- 
prise gold, silver, 
diamonds, tin, iron, 
coal, and antimony 
ore. The soil is 
perhaps the most 
fertilein theworld. 
The forests supply 
valuable timber, 
and gutta-percha, 
Among the vege- 
table products are 
maize, rice, yams, 
batatos,cocoa-nuts 
betel, tobacco, 
cotton,8sugar-cane, 
pepper, and other 
spices and tropical 
fruits. The ani- 
mals comprise the 
elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, and leopard; 
the ox, wild hog, 
deer, and horses; 
the gorilla, orang- 
outang, numerous 
species of mon- 
keys and snakes. 
The Dyaks are the 
aborigines of B.; they are divided into numerous dis~ 
tinct tribes, the chief being those of the interior, or 
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HW Dyaks, and the Dyaks of the coast, many of whom 
*re dering pirates, and cannibalism exists among many 
of the tribes. B. is divided into many separate states, 
governed by native chiefs; the principal of whom, the 
sultan of Brunai, or Borneo Proper, is under a British 
pone B. was first discovered by the Portuguese 

1521. In the 17th cent., the Dutch founded factories 
oa the W. coast, part of which was finally ceded to them 
in 1780 by the king of Bantam, as well as the sovereignty 
of the 8. coast by the sultan of Banjermassin in i787. 
Pop. 3,000,000. 

Boring, (b6r'ing.) (ein) A kind of ciroular cutting, 
or a method of piercing the earth with scooping-irons 
which, when drawn out, bring with them samples of 
the different strata through which they have passed. 
By this means the veins of ore or coal may be discovered 

thout opening a mine. A similar operation is prac- 
tised in hydraulics, in seeking for water, &c. 

Bornholm, (borw’hawlm, ) a Danish island, in the Bal- 
tic, off the S. coast of Sweden, bet. Lut. 54° 69’ and 559 
18’ N., Lon. 14° 42’ and 15° 10’ E. It is 30 m. long by 20 
broad. C. Ronne. Pop. in 1868, 32,096. 

Bornoan, (bor7noo,) a country of Soudan, Central Africa, 
bet. Lat. 10° and 15? N., and Lon. 12? and 18? E., hav- 
ing N. Kanem and Sahara, E. Lake Tchad and Begharmi, 
8. Mandara, and W. Houssa. The climate is excessively 
hot ; the surface, level and fertile, is annually inundated. 
The mass of the people ( Kauowry) are negroes, profess- 
ing fetichiam, divided into tribes, and speaking different 
idioms. The dominant race (Shoga) are of Arab descent, 
and Mohammedans. Pria. town. Kouka, the residence 
of the sovereign. 

Borodino. See Moskow4. 

Boron, (bó'rón.) (Chem.) A non-metallic element, 
which was first obtained in the free state from boracic 
acid by Gay-Lussac and Thénard in 1808. In the amor- 
phous state, it is a dark greonish-brown powder, opaque, 

from taste and smell, and a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity when unignited. When heated to 572° it burns 
in the air, forming boracic acid. It also exists in the 
guod form as well-defined six-sided crystals, per- 
tly opaque, aud of a semi-metallic lustre. It forms 
compounds with all the other elements, the most im- 
portant being boracic acid and boraz. 

Borough, Burgh, (bürro.) (A.S. burg, an enclosed 
place.) Formerly, a fortified town or city. In modern 
parlance, in England, a town-corporate, or one which 
sends members to the imperial parliament. In the U. 
Btates, an incorporated town or village. 

Borromeo, (St.,) CARLO, (bór-ro-m£o.) a cardinal and 
archbishop of Milan, B. 1533, was a nephew of Pope Pius 
IV., and illustrious for hie virtue and piety. His be- 
neficence and intrepidity were specially 8hown on the 
occasion of the terrible plague of Milan in 1576. D. 1584, 
and was canonized by Paul V. in 1610. 

Borsella, (bdr-s2l/lah.) Among glass-makers, an instru- 
ment by which glass is contracted or drawn out. 

Bory de Saint Vincent, Jeax Baptiste GEORGE 
MARIE, (bo're da sang vdin’sding,) a French naturalist and 
geographer, в. ^t Agen, 1780. He was chief editor of the 
Dictionnatre ique del Histoire Naturelle, D. 1846. 

Borysthenes, (50-ris‘the-neez.) Seo DNIEPER. 

Вов, (50:.) [L, an ox.] — A gen of Ruminanta, sub- 
fam. Bovine, characterized by horns curving outwards 
and upwards, with a broad, naked muzzle, wide space 
between the nostrils, large cars, rather long tail, and 
broad hoofs. The common Ox ( B. taurus), so serviceable 
to man, is too well known to need description. The 
Zebu is a variety inhabiting India, which has a largo 
hump of fat upon the back between the shoulders. The 
male is known as the Brahmin Bull, and is held sacred 
by the Hindoos. Tho American Bison (B. Americanus), 
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commonly but erroneously called Buffalo, formerly in- 
habiting nearly all N. America, recently found only on 
the W. plains, is the largest quadruped of America, 
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being of the size of a large domestic ox, and character 
ized by a large head, which is carried low, broad fore- 
head, wide full chest, large hump between the shoul- 
ders, narrow loins, and comparatively slender legs. The 
horns, set far apart, aro thick at base, and taper rapidly 
toa sharp point. The Bison is covered with a thick 
coatof hair; that upon the head, neck, hump, shoulders, 
and fore-legs to the kneee, is very long and shaggy. 
The horns, hoofs, and hair — except the middle of the 
back, which is brownish—are black. The Bison is 
no longer found in a wild state, haviug been extermi- 
nated by hunters, and only a few specimens survive 
out of the countless thousands that formerly existed 
in the West. It is & congener of the European 
Aurochs or Bison (B bonassus). The Buffalo of South 
Europe (B. Bubalus) is related to the Агы! (В. arnt) 
of India, whose enormous horns are ten feet from Ир 
to tip. The Cape Buffalo (B. Cafer) of South Africa 
is charactcrized by its large horns, which are so 
thick at the base that they neurly cover the forehead. 
The Grunting Cow, or Yak, of Turtary (B. grunniens), 
smaller than any of the preceding, has a tail resembling 
that of a horse, anda long mane upon the back. 
Boscawen, Epwarp, (bos'quoin,) an English admiral, 
B. 1711; commanded in 1758 the expedition to Ameriea, 
where he gained several victories, and, the followin 
year, defeated the French in the Mediterranean. D. 1761. 
Bosco Tre Case, (500 ko-tra-ká'se,) a town of S. Italy, 
situate at the 8. base of Mount Vesuvius. Pop. 9,455. 
Bosio, Francois JosEPH, BARON, (b0’rhe-o,) an Italian 
sculptor, B. at Monaco, 1769; was employed by Napoléon 
І. in numerous works, among which are the bas-reliefs 
of the column Vendóme, the busts of the Emperor, of 
the empress Joséphine, and of Pauline Borghese. The 
апо Cupid Darting Arrows, ів one of his best works. 
D. ] е 
Bosjesmans, (bozjes’mdns,) the name of some roam- 
ing tribes of S. Africa, akin to the Hottentots, beyond 
the boundaries of Cape Colony, on both aides of Oran 
River. They are of a dark, copper complexion, small 
in stature, and akin to the Hottentots in intelligence. 
Bos’na-Serail, a fortified town of European Turkey, 
C. of the prov. of Bosnia, on the Migliazza, an affluent 
of the Bosna, 122 miles 8.W. of Belgrade. This is the 
principal entrepôt for the commerce of Turkey with 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and 8. Germany. Pop. 70,000. 
Bosnia, (bósne-ah,) or Bosna, the most W. prov. or 
halic of European Turkey, ошон Bosnia 
per, Herzegovina, and Turkish Croatia, lying be. 
tween 42° 30’ and 45° 15’ N. Lat., and 15° 40/ and 21° 2* 
E. Lon.; bounded N. and N.W. by Austrian Croatia 
and Slavonia, E. Servia, and 8. and W. Albania and 
Austrian Dalmatia. Its surface is very mountainous, 
being occupied by the Julian and Dinaric Alps, with 
their outliers; it has, however, many fertile valleys, 
and is well watered by the river Save and ita man 
tributaries. The habits of the people are pasto 
Chief towns. Bosna-Serai (the cap.); Trnvonik (геві- 
dence of the Pasha); Gradiska; and Mostar. Jnhab. 
The Bosniaks are of Slavonic race, and only resemble 
the Turks in being Mohammedans.—Z. in the Middle 
Ages belonged to the Eastern empire, and afterwards 
became a separate kingdom, dependent upon Hungary. 
Conquered by the Turks, 1480. Гор. 1,100,000. B. was 
in 1878 жое Austria, under the Berlin Treaty. 
Bosphorus, (bósfo-rüs,) or the CHANNEL or CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE (anc. Bosporus Thracius, ] a strait of Turkey, which 
separates Europe and Asia, and connects the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmora. Length N.E. to S.W. abt. 17 
m., breadth varies from 14 m. to 2 m. Shores generally 
elevated and very picturesque; on them are the town 
of Scutari, the castles of Europe and Asia, Buyukderé, 
Therapia, Pera, the city of Constantinople, and numer- 
ous villas, One of its chief gulfs is the harbor of Con- 
stantinople, known as the * Golden Horn." 
пе. (bdek,) a central co. of Teras, bounded E. by 
lo Brazos; area, 900 sq. m. Cop. Meridian. 


Boss, (bos) [L. bossa, a swelling.] (Arch) A piece of 
stone covering the intersection of & series of arches, 
commonly finished with a flower, or à human m e. 
It is one of the most characteristic speclmens of m 
val decoration. 

Bossage, (bóssc.) [Fr.] (Arch.) The projecting ua- 
wrought surface of a stone, left for the purpose of receiv- 
ing a sculptural decoration. 

Bossier, (bos’se-d,) a N.W. parish of Louisiana, b. oa 
Arkansas; area, 1,066 sq. m.; C. Bellevue. 

Bossuet, Jacques BEniang, (bórswá,) a celebrated 
French divine and preacher, B. in Dijon, 1627, after 
studying at the College of Navarre, Paris, became a 
canon at Metz in 1652. So renowned did he become for 
his pulpit eloquence, that in 1661-62, he was appointed 


the 
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to preach before the court; and converted from Pro- 
testantism the famous Marshal Turenne. In 1600 he 
was made bishop of Condom ; in 1670 appointed precep- 
tor to the Dauphin; and, in 1671, elected a member of 
the French Academy. In 1681, he was promoted to the 
see of Mcaux, and became the master-epirit of the 
French clergy in the differences between Pope Inno- 
eent XI. and Louis XIV., with regard to papal ascen- 
@ancy in France. His funeral orations, of which not 
Deas than six remain, are almost unique in their lofty 
eloquence and breadth of style. Of his numerous works, 
the most eminent are the Discourse un Universal History 
(1681), according to Hallam, “the greatest effort of his 
wonderful gonius; and a History of the Variations of 
Фе Protestint Churches a » D. 1704. 
Bostan, ( El.) (bóe'tn,) [anc. Comana,]& town of Asiatic 
Turkey, pashalic and 40 m. N.W. of Marash, on the Bi- 
hoon, and on the N. side of Mount Taurus. Pop. 10,000. 
Bestanji, — (Turk., from Bostan, a garden.] 
Originally,the name given to one ofthe class of gardeners 
belonging to the imperial seraglio at Constantinople. 
They are now chiefly employed as sentries, bargemen, 
&c. Their chief is the bostauji-bashi, who holds the 
mank of pasha, and is governor of the seraglio. Heacts 
as steersman of the Sultan's barge, and his office is one 
to which is attached a high value, on account of its 
bringing the holder into such close proximity to the 
govoreign's person. 
Beston, (bóvton,) a city and seaport of Massachusetts, C. 
ef the State, and forming, with its suburb Chelsea, the 
eo. of Suffolk, is the metropolis of New England, and 
ene of the chief commercial cities of the Union. It is 
picturesquely situate on a peninsula at the head of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, connects with the mainland by an 
isthmus called Boson Neck, and lies in 429 21’ 24" N. 
Lat., Lon. 71° 3’ 58” W.; 207 m. N.E. of New York. B. 
may be suid to comprise within its limita the environ- 
ing cities and towns of Chelsea, Cambridge, Charles- 
town, Brookline, Somerville, Roxbury, &c. It lias a 
splendid harbor, almost entirely landlocked, defended 
by forts, and furnished with a lighthouse at its outer 
entrance. JB. many noble edifices, and is gen- 
erally well built, though the streets of the more an- 
sient part are somewhat crooked and narrow. From 
its prominent position in the world of letters, B. has 
been termed the ** Athena " of America. It has numer- 
eus educational, literary, and philanthropic institu- 
tions, and owns the largest раи library in the О. 
States. Her foreign commerce is very extensive, ena- 
bling her to rank as the second port in the Union. 77. 
was founded by the early colonists of New England, 
abt. 1622-21, and, in 1651, was described as a flourishing 
p The resistance to English taxation was initiated 
ere in 1774, and B. shared to a great extent in the 
ensuing war. It was evacuated by the British in 1776, 
and in 1822 was declared a city. In 1872, 776 buildings 
were destroyed by fire, valued at $13,5(0,0 0. Pup. 
1890, 448,477, increased, by incorporation of contiguous 
towns in 1874, by 117,000.—4 bor. and port of England, 
во. Lincoln. It has a magnifieent Gothic chu.ch, built 
in 1309. Prp. 13,000.—(Games.) A complex game 
played by 4 persons with 2 packs of cards; these nre 
never shuffled ; one of the packs is dealt and the other 
eut alternately to determine the trump, which governa 
the game :—i!s name is said to have been given to it by 
Benj. Franklin, in honor of his native city. 
Boswell, James, (5dz'l,) в. in Edinburgh, 1740, won a 
high reputation by his celebrated Life of Dr. Johnson 
(1791). D. 1795. 
Boswellia, (bóz:2le-ah.) (Bot) A genus of Indian 
treca, O. Amyridaceæ, one species of which, B. thurifera, 
yields the resin called Olibanum. 
Botany, (bit'ah-ne.) (Gr. botané,an herb.] That branch 
of natural history which treats of plants. It is divisible 
into: 1. Structural B.,Organography, or Vegetable Anatomy, 
which has reference to the parts of which plants are 
composed. 2. Physiological B., which has reference to 
the processes carried on by living plants. 3. Systematical 
B., or Taxonomy, in which the relations of plants to one 
another are considered with a view to their arrange- 
ment and classification. Under the first the elementary 
ergans or vegetable tissues are studied. All plants 
originate in, and in their simplest state wholly consist 
ef, minute vesicles called cells, which are formed of an 
elastic membrane composed of cellulose. This is a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The tis- 
sues composed of it, for example the pith, are termed 


е 


Bot'an 


Bot-fly. 
Bothnia, (bóth'ne-ah,) a country of N. Europe, N. and 
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elon cells with thickened walls and pointed enda 
All the vessels and channels through which fluids flow 
are composed of vascular tissue variously arranged. 
All the organs of plants are formed out of these two 
tissues. The principal parts of a plant аге the Roof, 
STEM, Leaves, FLOWER, and FRUIT, g. е. — The oldest bo- 
tanical work which has come down to us is that of 
Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, who flourished in 
the dth cent. в. с. His descriptions of piant are very 
unsatisfactory, but his knowledge of their organs and 
of vegetable physiology may well be dcemed wonderful, 
when we consider the low state of this branch of science 
throughout many centuries after his time. It was not, 
indeed, till after the revival of letters in W. Europe, 
that it was ever again studied ав it had been by him. 
One of the earliest methodical arrangements was that 
of Cæsalpinus, a Roman physician attached to the court 
of Pope Kixtus V. This was entirely artificial; and the 
same may be affirmed of the several systems of Gesner, 

Morison, Rivinus, and Tournefort. That propounded 
by Tournefort was for a long time adopted by the 
French school, but was ultimately displaced by the at- 
tractive scheme of Linneus, who must be looked upon 
as the great promulgator of the artificial method of 
classification. Linnsus divided all known plants into 
24 classes, distinguishing them according to the num 

ber or situation of the stamens, filaments, anthers, 
or male and female flowers in each plant. Of all the 
botanists of the latter half of the 18th cent., the most 
deserving to be mentioned in the history of the science 
along with the great Swede, are Bernard de Jussieu, 
and his nephew, Antoine Lament de J ussicu, who applied 
themselves with great earnestness to the study of the 
natural affinities of plants, and traced, 1789, the out- 
lines of a natural system, which the greatest botanists 
since their time have not so much sought to change as 
to complete. Among those who have labored with 
great success in this work, must be mentioned De Can- 
dolle, Fries, Endlicher, Brongniart, Meisner, Von Mar- 
tius, Brown, and Lindley. In the arrangement proposed 
by the last-named, a classification adopted in the present 
work, the number of orders of known plants extends 
to 303, grouped into 56 alliances. The main divisions 
consist of Aserwal or Flowerless plants, which include 
THALLOGENS and ACROGENS (q. €.); and Serwel or Flower- 
ing planta, which include Ru1zoGEN8, ENDOGENS, DicTYO- 
GENS, GYMNOGENS, ar EXOGENS (q. г.). 

Bay, a bay of the 8. Pacific Ocean, on the Е. 
coast of Australia, New South Wales, 5 m. В. of Sydney; 
Lat. 34° 8., Lon. 1519 15' E. It was discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1770, and derived its name from the variety 
of new plants then observed on its shores. It became 
an English penal colony in 1787, but the settlement 
was теште 10 Port Jackson the next year. 


Botargo, (bo-tir'go. [Contracted from 


Ep. bota 

a wide leather bag.) A kind of sausage, made of the roe 
of red mullet, and much used in countries of the B. of 
Europe as a stimulant or appetizer. 


Botetourt, (bot'e-toort,) a 8.W. central co. of Virginia, 
Fincas- 


b. S.E. by the Blue Ridge; area, 550 sq. m.; С. 
tle. 

(Zoil.) Ree (EsTRIDE. 

W. of the Gulf of Bothnia, formerly belonging entirely 
to Sweden, but now divided into Russtan B., E. of the 
Tornea, comprised in the Russian govt. of Finland ; and 
Swedish B., which forms the govts. of Pitea and Umea. 
—GuLr or В. forms the N. part of the Baltic Bea, bet. 
Let. 609 and 66° N., Lon. 17? and 25° 35/ E., from the 
Aland Islands to Tornea, having E. Finland, and W. 
Sweden. Length 400 m.; average breadth abt. 100 m. 


Bothwell, James HEPBURN, EARL ОР, (bóth/w?l,) B. abt. 


1525, acted & prominent part in the Scottish history of 
his age. Implicated in the murder of Lord Darnley, he 
afterward seized Queen Mary, carried her off to his 
castle of Dunbar, and subsequently married her. After 
the defeat of the royal troops at Carberry Hill, B. fled 
to Denmark, where he passed the last 10 years of his 
life in prison. D. 1577. 


Botrytis, (bot're-tis.) ( Bot.) A реп. о fungi, or moulds, 


chiefly remarkable as containing the parasitic species 
of fungus (B. infertans — sometimes referred to the 
gen. Peronospora) which plays so important a part in 
the development of the potato disease. 


Botta, Canto GIUSEPPE, an Italian historian, В. 1706, 


wrote a History of Italy which gave him a great reputa- 
tion, and has taken its place asastandard work. D. 1837. 


esliular or parenchymatous. Cells are usually round or 
eval, but they are sometimes prismatical, stellate, and 
ef other shapes. The other elementary tissue of plants is 
called vascular, and consists of tubes much longer than 
wide. These are probably elaborated out of cells. Woody 
fibre, or ligneous tissue, is an instance of such tubes or 


Bottle-gourd. (Bot) See CUCURBITACEAR. 

Bottle-head. (200.) See DkLPHINIDA. 

Bottomry, (bót'tum-r^.) (Mar. Law.) The act of bor 
rowing money upon the keel or bottom of a ship; that 
is, the ship itself is pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of the money. If tbe ship is lost, the lender 
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the money; but if the ship arrives safe, he is to receive 
the money lent, with the interest or premium stipulated 
as compensation for the risk. Where several loans of 
this character have been made on the same voyage, the 
last lender is entitled to priority of payment out of the 


proceeds. 

Betsen, (bo'sén.) [It. Bolzano.) A town of Austria, 
in the Tyrol, at the confluence of the Eisach and the 
Talfer, 32 m. N.N.E. of Trent. Pop. 8,103. 

Bouchain, (boo'shain,) a strongly fortified town of 
France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 12 m. 8.E. of Douai. 
It was taken by the Duke of Marlborough, 1711, and 
retaken by Marshal Villars in the following year. Pop. 
1,800. 

Boucher, Fraxcois, (boó'shay,) a French painter, B. in 
Paris, 1703; was appointed painter to Louis XV., 1765, 
and has been called the Anacreon of Painting. on account 
ef the amorous character of many of his works. Among 
his masterpieces are The Bath of Liana, and Venus 
ordering Arms for Æneas. D. 1770. 

Bouches-du-Rhône, (boo'shéz-doo-ron,) & maritime 
dep. in the 8. of France, situated at the mouths of the 
Rhóne. A great part of the surface is occupied by 
lagoons, and the soil is generally inferior; area, 2,331 

. m.; pp. towns, Marseilles (the C.), Arles, and Aix. 
. 547,903. 

Boucicault, Dion, (boo'se-kault,) a dramatist and actor, 
B.in Dublin, 1822. Among his most successful plays are 
The Colleen Bawn, Arrah-na- Pogue, and the Shaughraun. 

Boucicaualt, JEAN LE MrINGRE Dz, the name of two 
French soldiers, father and sun; the former became a 
marshal under Charles V., and D. 1370; the latter dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the Turks, 1396; 
became marshal, 1412; was tuken prisoner at the battle 
ef Agincourt, and р. in England, 1421. 

Boudoir, (boo'dwaw.) [г]. А small private apart- 
ment belonging to a lady, where she receives only her 
most intimate friends. 

Bou filers, 10018 Francois, Doc ре, (bous’fatr,) a mar- 
shal of France, B. 1644, was as distinguished for his 
generosity of character and munificence, as for bravery 
and wilitary skill. D. 1711. 

Bougainville, Louis ANTOINE DE, (bó'gan-cél) a 
a pipet ае circumnavigated the world in 

‚ and enric the science of hy by & num- 
ber of new discoveries. D. 1811. — 

Bougie, (boozhàa.) [Fr. a wax-candle.] (Surg.) A 
elender flexible tube intended for introduction into the 
urethra, oesophagus, or rectum, when those passages 
are obstructed by stricture or other disease. 

Beulder, (bou'der. (Geol) А name applied to large 
fragments of rock, either angular or rouuded, lying in 
detached masses on the surface of the earth, and evi- 
dently brought from a distance. They are believed to 
have been transported to their present sites by means 
ofico. They belong to a late geological period, and 
form t of what is termed the boulder formation. 

Beul'der,. a northern co. of (Colorado, b. W. by the 
Rocky Mountains; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Boulder City. 

Boule, or Bunt, (bool.) (Fr.] A description of deco- 
rative cabinet-work very popular during the reign of 
Louis XIV. of France, and deriving its name from an 
eminent upholsterer of that day. 

Boulet, (boo/lét.) [Fr.] ( Man.) A horse with a crooked 
or misplaced pastern. 

Boulevard, (boo'la-odr.) [Fr.] Originally, the ram- 
part of a fortification ; їп modern parlance, applied to a 
рош promenade or avenue shaded by trees on either 
side. 

Boulogne, (Bois de,) (60d-lén’.) a well-known wood 
adjoining the walls of the French capital. It was de- 
vastated during the two sieges of Paris, 1870-71. 

Ben logne-sur-Mer, (anc. Gekoriacum, ) a fortified 
seaport and handsome town of France, dep. Pas-de- 
Calais, on the English Channel, at the mouth of the 
Lianne, 139 m. N.N.W. of Paris, and 19 8.W. of Calais. 
Steamers make the passage to Dover in 316 hours. 
Here, 1804, Napoléon I. collected a large armament for 
the fruitless purpose of invading England. Pop. 40,251. 

Beulton, Marrnew, (bool'tun,)) an English engineer 
and mechanical inventor, B. 1728, entered into partner- 
ship at Birmingham with the celebrated James Watt 
(g. v.), and founded at Soho the largest iron foundry in 
the world, He made many improvements in the steam- 
engine, and in the art of coining money. D. 1809. 

Bounty, (boux'te.) (Fr. bonté.) (Md.) The money-pre- 
mium peid to a recruit for the army after his attesta- 
tion and final approval by the authorities. 

Beurbon.(bo ,) the name ofan illustrious French 
family, which traces its origin to Adhemar, seignieur of 
Bourbon in the p. of Bourbonnais, who descended from 
Hildebrand, brother of Charles Martel. The fief of B. 
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lat duke of the elder branch of B. was Charles de Mont- 
pensier, better known in history as the CONSTABLE DE 
B. B., 1489, accompanied Louis XII. in his invasion 
of Italy, and at the age of 26 was named Constable of 
France by Francis I., whom he accompanied in bis cam- 

paign of Italy, contributing to the victory of Marignano. 
e was afterwards appointed governor of the Milanese, 
An act of flagrant injustice, sanctioned by the king, 
led to a breach between him and the Constable; a 
claim being set up by the queen-mother to the estates 
of Bourbon, and decided in her favor. B. then entered 
the service of the Emperor Charles V., who gave him 
the chief command in Italy, where, at Puvia, he com- 
pletely defeated the French army und took Francis I. 
prisoner. In 1527, he led his army to the siege of Rome, 
where he fell early in the assault. — Henri IV. of Na- 
varre, who succeeded to the throne of France in 1589, 
descended from the youngest branch of B.(which became 
- afterwards the elder) and was the first king of that 
blood. The B. reigned in France till the death of Louis 
XVI., 1793. They were restored in the person of Louis 
XVITI., 1814-15. They were expelled in 1830. Tho last 
of this branch, the grandson of Charles X., Henri, Duke 
of Bordeaux and Count af Chambord, D. in 1883. The Bour- 
bon-Orléans, a younger branch which owes its origin to 
Philippe, Duke d'Orléans, the brother of Louis XIV., 
reigned in France in the person of Louis-Philippe, 
from 1530 to 1848, and has now for its head Louis- P’hi- 
lippe, Count de Faris, grandson of tho king Louis-Phi- 
lippe. The collateral branches of the B. family were 
tac Condé, extinct in 1830, and the Conti, extinct in 
1814. The Spanish B. ure descended from Philippe, 
Duke d'Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., king of Spain 
as Philip V. in 1700. The Neapolitan B. are descended 
from Charles, 3d son of Philip V.. mude Duke of Parma 
in 1731, and king of Naples in 1735. 

Bour' bom, an island of the Mascarene group, in the 
Indian Ocean, forming a French colony; C. St. Denis, 
in Lat. 20° 51' 43" 8., Lon. 55° 30' 16" E. Length, 38 
m.; breadth 28 m. Pop. 180,000. 

Bour’bon, in Kansas, a 8.E. co., b. on Missouri; «rea. 
720 eq. m.; C. Fort Scott; pop. (1880) 19,595.—In Же» 
tucky. a N. central co.; area, 300 rq. m.; C. Paris. 

Bourbonnais, (-bon-nay’,) an old central p. of France, 
e Moulins. It now forms the dep. Allier and part of 

er. 

Bourdaloue, Lovis, (-ddi-00',) one of the most emi- 
nent of French preachers, B. in 1632, early acquired 
reputation by his sermons, many of which were deliv- 
ered before the court of Louis XIV. between 1670 and 
1693. They are full of thought, learning, and logical 
power, and have been frequently republished. D. 1704. 

Bourdon, (-dong.) (Ег., a staff.] (Mus. The drone 
er bass pipe in certain musical instruments, as the bag- 


pipe. 

Bourg -en - Bresse, (borg rase,) a town of 
France, C. of dep. Ain, 20 miles E.N.E. of Macon. Pop. 
8,922. 

Bourgeois, (boor-zhwaw’.) Fe In France, a citizen 
of the middle or trading class, dwelling in a town or 
city. — ( Printing.) See ТҮРЕ. 

Bourges, (bóórj.) [Anc. Avaricum.) A city in the 
centre of France, C. dep. Cher, at tho junction of 4 
rivers which unite to form the Eure, 122 m. 8. of Paris. 
This is a very ancient place. It was taken and nearly 
all its inhabitants massacred by Cesar; and was after- 
wards C. of Aquitaine, and later of Berri. Pop. 30,870. 

Bourgogne. See BURGUNDY. 

Bourmont, 1.0015 AUGUSTE VICTOR DE G HAISNE, Count 
DE, (bõör'möng,) a marshal of France, в. in Anjou, 1773. 
After serving as un offlcer in the royalist army during 
the Yendean war, he obtained the favor of Napoléon I., 
and served with distinction during the campaign of 
1813-14. On the fall of the emperor, he gave in his ad- 
hesion to Louis XVIII., after whose flight he went 
back to Napoléon. He deserted on the eve of the battle 
of Ligny, and subsequently much contributed by his 
evidence to the condemnation and execution of Marshal 
Ney — two acts that the French never forgave to him. 
He was minister of war in 1830, and in 1831 received 
the chief command of the expedition against Algiers, 
and his rapid success was rewarded with the marshal’s 
baton, July 22, but on the revolution taking place the 
same year, he was superseded in his command, and after 
an exile of several years, р. in France, 1846. 

Bournonite, (-non-it.) (Min.) A triple sulphide of 
copper, lead, and antimony, occurring in crystals of a 
steel-gray color. 

Bournous, Burnous, (bir'noos.) (Fr. from Ar. 
burnus, a high-crowned hat.) In Algeria, and other N, 
African countries, a large woollen mantle, with a hood 
for covering the head in rainy weather. 


was erected into a dukedom by Charlee IV. 1327. The Bourrienme, Lovie ANTOINE FAUVELET, COUNT De, 
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(bour „) the private and biographer of | 
Napoléon L, в. 1769; p. 154. His Mémoires sur Na- | 
polé«n, in 8 vols., appeared іп 1829-3. 

Bourse, (bőōrs.) (Ег. а purse.) In France, the name 


of an —— or building where bankers and mer- 
chants assemble for the transaction of business. 

(boor sdh,) a large town of Central Africa, W. 
Suudan, C. of a ter. of same name, on an island in the 
Niger; inabt. Lat. 10? 14' N., Lon. 5° WY E. Pop. 18,000. | 

Bouts-rimes, (boo-re-mã',) ( pl.) |Fr., rhymed ends.) 
( LiL) A term for certain rhymes disposed in order, and 
given to a poet, together with a subject, to be filled пр! 
with verses ending in the same words and in the same | 
order, 

Bouvier, Jons, (boor'yó,) an American jurist, B. in: 
France, 1787, naturalized 1512. He was the author, of 2 : 
valuable works: a Law Dictionary (1559), and Jnstidutes 
of American Law (1551). D. 1851. | 

Bou vines, (b00reen,) a village of France, dep. Nord, 
12 m. &.Е. of Lille, where Philippe-Auguste, July 27, | 
1214, defeated the army of Otho I V. emperor of Germany. | 

Bovinse, (bóve-ne.) (2001.) The Oxen, a sub-fam. of | 
the Cuvicornia, characterized by horns rounded, muzzle | 
broad, usually naked, and without a vertical furrow at 
the end. 

Bow, (55.) [From A.8. bygan, to bend.] An instrument | 
of war and the chase, formed of wood or other elastic 
material, which, after being bent by means of a string 
fastened to its two ends, throws out an arrow with great — 
force and velocity. See ARCHERY. —( Mus.) A stick of | 
hard, elastic wood, furnished with tightly-drawn horse- 
hairs, by means of which the tone is produced from a 
violin, violoncello, &c. 

Bow ditch, № vritantet, (bo'dich,) an American math- 
ematician, в. at Salem, Mass., in 1773, was a self-educated | 
man of remarkable abilities. In 1802 appeared his New 
American Practical Navigator, which was highly esteem- ` 
ed. His fame as a man of science will chiefly rest upon 
his “translation” of Laplace's Mécanique Céleste, pub- | 
lished 1814-17, and accompanied by an elaborate com- | 
mentary. D. 1838. 

Bowenite, (b0’en-it.) (Min.) A bright apple-green | 
variety of serpentine, found at Smithfield, R. I. | 

Bower. (Nuut.) See ANCHOR. —( Games.) See EUCHRE. 

Bowides, ()0'i-deez.) (Hist) A Persian dynasty which | 
comprised 17 kings, who reigned 4. p. 932-1059. 

Bowie, (0’c,) in Texas, a N.E. co., b. on Arkansas ; area, | 
900 sq. m.; С, Boston. | 

Bowie-knife, (b0'e-ni/.) [Named after its introducer, 
Col. Jas. Bowie, of Texas.) A sharp-pointed cutting | 
weapon peculiar to the U. States, and bearing some re- 
semblance to the French couteau-de-chasse, or hunting- | 
knife ; its blade is from 10 to 15 inches long, and 3 broad, | 
and ít iscommonly carried іп a sheath upon the person. | 

Bow Island, an island of coral formation, in the 8. 
Pacific, near the E. extremity of the Society Islands ; 
Lat. 15? 6' 8., Lon. 140° 51' W. Length 30 m. by 5 m. 


broad. Discovered by Bougainville in 1768. | 
Bowline, (b/lin. [From bow and line.) (Naut.) Оп. 
board ship, that rope which leads forward from the 


weather edge or leech of a sail; it serves to keep the 
leech forward, so that the wind may fill the after-side 
of the sail, when lying close-hauled. 

Bowling Green, а town, C. of Warren co., Kentucky, 
on Barren River, 145 m. 8.W. of Frankfort. The strong 
fortifications erected here by the Confederates during | 
the Civil War, were abandoned by them after the fall 
of Fort Donelson. 

: Bowls, жег, (Games.) An out-door game played with 

wooden balls, which are rolled by the hand upon a fine, 
smooth, grassy surface, used solely for the purpose, and 
called a bowling-green. See TEN-PINS. | 

Bowman, (bou'mdn.) ( Маш.) In rowing, he who pulls 
first or bow oar in a boat. 

Bowman’s Root. (Бо!) See GILLENIA. 

Bowmanville, a thriving town of Upper Canada, 
Durham co.,on Lake Ontario, 42 m. N.E. of Toronto. 
Pop. 2,500. 

Bowsprit, (bou’sprit.) [Du. borgspreit.] (Naut) A 
large boom or spar projecting over a ship's bow to ex- 
tend a sail outward, and to which the forestays of large 
vessels are secured ; it also supports the jib- and flying- 
jib-booms. 

Box, (bdks.) (Bot) See Buxus. 

Box-Elder. (Bot.) See NEGUNDO. 

Mox-El'der, а N.W. co. of Utah b. on Idaho and 
Nevada. Cup. Brigham City. 

Boycott. To refuse to purchase from, or have any 
dealings with, an obnoxious individual. The word was 
adopted from the name of a Mr. Boycott in Ireland, 
who advocated this method of dealing with the Eng- 
lish. The practice of boycotting, by striking workmen 
and others, is often adopted as a means of reprisal. 


| Boy dton, (boidtün,) a village of Virginia, 


| Brabancons, (brih-ban-sawngs.) ( Hisl.) 
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Boyd, (bvid,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co. b. on 
and Ohio; area, 230 sq. m. ; С. Catlettsb 


W. Virginie 


lenburgh co. 6 m. N. of the Roanoke River, 
Х.М. оѓ Richmond. On Осі. Zith, 1964 a severe con- 
flict occurred bere between a body of Union troops 
commanded by Gen. Hancock, and a Confederate 
led by Gen. Heth, in which each side sustained а 
of abt. 1,500 men, and the Nationals retired from the 
field. 

Boyer, Jrax PIERRE, (boi'er,) the son of a white creole 
and a free negress, в. at Port-au-Prince, 1776; s. Petion 
as president of the Republic of Hayti, 1518. The Hay- 
tiens being dissatisfied with his rule, he was deposed in 
1542, and fied to France, where he p., 1550. 

Boyle, RKicuakp, (boil, ) the “ great " Earl of Cork, B. at 
Canterbury, 1566, was an eminent statesman in the 
reign of James L, and founder of a family long distin- 
guished in the arts, sciences, and literature. After 
filling the offices of Lord Justice of Ireland, and Lord 
Treasurer, he р. in 1643. — His son, RoBERT Bor eg, B. at 
Lismore, Ireland, 1626, devoted his life to science and 
theology. Chosen first president of the Royal Society, 
he contributed greatly by his numerous experiments 
and valuable discoveries to the progress of physical 
science. D. 1691. 

Boyle. in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 180 sq. m. C. 
Danville. 

Boyle's Fuming Liquor. (Chem.) 

ammonium. It is a deep-yellow foetid liquid. 

Boyle's Law. (/hy.) See MaRioTTE' S Law. 

Boyne, a river of Ireland, rises in the Bog of Allen, co. 
Kildare, and enters the Irish Sea 4 m. below Drogheda. 
Abt. 3 m. W. of Drogheda, a lofty obelisk marks the spot 
where, July 1, 1690, took place the “Battle of the 
Boyne,” in which the forces of William III. gained a 
decisive victory over those of James II. 

Bozzaris, Marcos, (bó-zá'ris,) a brave Suliote, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Greek revolution, especially in 
the defence of Missolonghi, where he fell, Aug., 1823. 

e name 
of a class of hireling or irregular soldiery who infested 
the Netherlands during tbe Middle Ages. They were 
little better than banditti, and always at the command 
of any monarch or state disposed to hire their assist- 
ance. 

Brabant, (bra гт.) an old duchy of the Nether- 
lands. It was originally inhabited by the Menapii 
and Tungri. The Franks settled in it in the 5th cent. 
In 1005, Godfrey, Count of Ardennes, was acknowl- 
edged duke of B. by the Emperor Henry П. B. 
to Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 1429, and to 
Austria, 1484, by the marriage of the Emperor. Maxi- 
milian with Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold. 
The Emperor Charles V. left it to his son Philip П. of 
Spain. At the peace of Munster, 1645, it was divided 
into Spanish B., now forming the provs. Antwerp, and 
8. Brabant, in Belgium; and Dutch or North B., which 
still belongs to Holland. 

Brace, CHARLES LORING, an American author and 
traveller, B. at Litchfield, Conn., in 1826, graduated at 
Yale Coll, in 1547. He is the author of Hungary én 
1851; Home Life in Germany (1853); Norsefolk (1857); 
and The New West (1869). 

Bracelet, (brás'i«() | Fr. brasselet, from bras, the arm.) 
Anornament( Fi. 

98) worn by ladies 

round the wrist. [^ » 
They were of very и 

common use inan- 

tiquity, even for <= : 
men, and are fre- жч} ET cd 
quently quoted in T m 
Scripture. 

Brachial, (brà*- 
ke-al.) [From L. 
brachium, the 
arm.] Anything 
belonging to or 
concerning the 
arm; as, the B. 
artery, the В. 
veins, the B. mus- 
cles. 





Fig. 98. — ASSYRIAN BRACELETS. 
(British Museum.) 


Brachiate, 
(brá'ke-àt.) {From 
L. brachiatus, having boughs.] (Bot) Noting when 
branches spread at nearly right angles, alternately in 
opposite directions. 

Brace, (газ) [From L. the arm.] (Arch.) A 
piece of timber framed in with level-joints, to keep the 
building from swerving either way. When the B. is 
fixed into the principal rafters, it is sometimes called a 
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ае нуну A double curved line ( ——4), placed | Braddock, EDWARD 


at the beginning of the stave of a composi- 
tion, in УА А to guide the eye with greater facility 
when more than two staves are joined together; a 
score, is when a union of B. occurs, as in адои Ас 
pieces, where a smaller B. is usually drawn inside the 
larger one, in order to distinguish each part. — ( Naut.) 
2 are eh ден belonging to all the yards of a ship, 
cept the mizzen, two to each yard, reeved through 
bloci that are fastened to pendants attached to the 
yard-arms. To brace about, is to turn the yards round 
for the opposite tack. To brace to, is to check or ease 
off the lee braces, and round in the weather ones, to 


assist in tacking. 
Brachiopoda, ( 'dah,) or BRACHIOPODS. [Gr. 
(Zoél.) An order of 


brachium, an arm, pous, a foot. 
bivalve mollusks, characteri by having the mantle 


organized so as to be serviceable for respiration, and by 
having two long, e e D spiral arms, or labiate 
processes, The is remarkable as being 
the only bivalve Shell that e n pedunculated. 
xD ho kil'o-je.) [Gr. brachys, short, and logos, 
"no The method of expressing any- 
rires * the most concise manner. 
Brachyurans, (ü'rànz,) or BRACHYURA. [Gr. brachys, 
short, and oura, a reco А (2001.) A tribe of Crustaceans, 
0. Decapoda, in which the tail or post-abdomen is 
short, and folded beneath the trunk (Fig. 47). They 
are commonly called Crabs, of which there are many 
genera and species, varying from a very small size to 





Fig. 99. — HERMIT CRAB. 
those which, with all their appendages, cover an area 
of 2 or 3 ft tel square ; their — also are almost end- 
lessly vari "CDs "walk with equal facility forward, 
back ward, — and oblique. The sub-tribe of 
the Anomurans is represented by the Hermit Crab 
Pogurus (Fig. 99), which inhabit the spiral shells of 


projection from the face 
of a wall (Fig.100), to sup- 
port a statue, £c. They = 

erally carved into 
bk. foliage, angels, or 
animals.—( int.) Marks 
which —* to enclose 
words or sentences: 
thus [ ]. 
Brac brdk’téz,) or 
BRACTEA. .) A modi- 
fied leaf, which grows on 
the flower-stalk of many 
lants, below the calyx. 

t is the first attempt 
nus by the common 
leaves to change into the 
floral organs, and may, 
in some cases, be mis- 
taken for the calyx. 
Wracteolate,( bra. 


te-o- 





Brad’ford, in Fa., a N.N.E. co.; area, 1,170 


Bradley, in Arkansas, а 8.8.Е. co. ; area, 958 
. №, In Tenne: 


Bragg, Braxton, (brdg,) an American 


a thin -— (Bot) Furnished | Emperor of Germany, made very great ir 
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brdd'dük,) an English san 
B. 1715. He obtained the chief command t tho 


French in America, in 1755. In this position, General 

(then Colonel) Washington served as his aide-de-camp. 

In an expedition against Fort Duquesne, July 9, ge 

xe fell into * ambuscade of French and In was 
loss, and mortally wounded. 


feated with great 
Bradford. (brád'fürd,) a large and flourishing town 


of — W. Riding of co. York, on an affluent of the 
Aire, 8 m. W. of Leeds. B.is now "the principal seat of 
the English worsted yarn and stuff manufs., and the 
mart for wools used in those fabrics. Pop. 143, 197. ü 
ге: 
cKean 


— A thriving city of 


Bradley, FM (brdd'le,)) an English astronomer, в 


1693, was, in 1742, appointed Astronomer Royal. is 
fame rests on his discoveries of the phenomena called 
aberration of light, and mutation, which furnished the 
first — — of the earth's motion around the 
sun. 


arren; ззее, а iE 
co.; area, M: m.; С. Pais) a 1686, , 

OHN. (brdd’shau, B was & cousin o 
the poet Milan, aed acid сз president of the High 
Court of Justice Ув condemned Charles I. of Eng- 
land to death. 4 —— 


— slow- 
tent (Уой. fhe Sloth. Sloth сЕ — erbivorous 
eser ge rupeds, two species of which, one of the 


size of a — cat, and another larger, "inhabit the 
hot portions of S. America. The anterior limbs are 
very long, tail wanting or 
very short, and the hair 
long and coarse. The 
fingers are united by the 
skin, and only marked b 
very large, comp 
crooked nails, which 
when at rest are always | 
bent towards the palm of 
the hand or the sole of 
the foot. By their whole 
structure, these animals 
are fit to pass their 
lifetime on trees, and it is 
said they never remove 
from & tree until they 
have stripped it of its 
leaves. ith their long í 
arms and long claws, they С i 
cling firmly around the 
branches, and it is an in- Fig. 101.— THREE-TOED SLOTH. 
teresting fact that they (Bradypous torquatus.) 
almost always keep on 

the under side of the branch. In this position they 
move and repose in perfect security. On the ground 
they move sft tis Ад mag oak ——— nde this з. 
belong the AM — p^ 
extinct sloth-like ат pm. sfam taria are nid 
the superficial — of 8. America, and also in B. 
Carolina and Georgi 





— brah’ — a a ci wi oe C. of p. Minho, 
Br: x dw. a pom town of Portu 
газ-ов- y rahega — 8 


W. of Mirandella ; pop. 6,000. 
E wis erected а dad fe 1442; and in 1640, John II, 
8th duke of B., ascended the throne as John IV. His 
descendants continue to reign in Portugal, and have ac- 
—— Brazil, the emperor of Brazil being the head of 
e male line, ’ while the king of Portugal represents the 
e branch, through his mother, Queen Maria da 
lo 
eneral, в. in 
Warren co., N. Carolina, 1815, served wit —— 
under Gen. " Taylor in the Mexican War, and retired 
into private life in 1856. He became a brig.-gen. in the 
Confederate army in 1861, and succeeded Gen. Beaure- 
gard in command of the army in Mississippi, —— the 
rank of general, May, 1862. He fought against Gen 
Buell, Oct. 8, 1862, a severe and indecisive battle at 
Perryville; and against Gen. Rosecrans, Dec. 31, 1862- 
Jan. 2 1863, the sanguinary battle of Bane River. On 
Sept. 19, 1863, he inflicted a defeat on the army of Rose- 
crans at Chickamauga ; was defeated by Gen. Grant at 
Chattanooga on the 25th of November, 1863, erg at his 
own request, was relieved of his command, and was ap- 
pointed chief-of-staff to Jefferson Davis. D. 1876, 


Pig. 100.— BRAOKKT (A. D. 1350). | Brahe, Trono, (brdh,) the greatest astronomer of bis 


time, B. in Denmark, 1645, entered the service of the 
ements 


in the instruments of astronomical observation, opposed 
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the Copernican system as then anderstood, discovered 
the variation of the moon's longitude, showed that 
comets could not be mere atmospheric bodies, and in 
short prepared by his accurate and numerous observa- 
tions the grand discovery of Keplers laws. He was 
also the author of numerous works. Р. 1601. 
Brahilov, in Wallachia. See IBRAIL. 

Brahma, (bra’ma.) (Hind. Myt.) The religion of the 
Hindoos, that which ís frequently styled Brahmanism, 
or Brahminism, ínculcates a belief in a supreme deity 
under the name of Brahma, who is an impersonal di- 
vine substance, the object merely of devout contempla- 
tion, not of worship. There is also Brahma, the creator 
of the universe and the first of the Trimurti or triad of 
divinities; of whom Vishnu, the preserver, and Biva, 
the destroyer, are the others. In sculpture, Brahma is 
represented as having four faces. It is said that there 
are not any temples exclusively dedicated to him in 
India; but prayers are addressed to him, and he is wor- 


shipped along with the other members of the triad. | 


Vishnu and Siva, however, have a great number of 


; Brain Localization. 


worshippers, and the sects who acknowledge each as ' 


their chief object of devotion are not to be counted. 

The greatest confusion exists ан to the names anl attri- 

butes of these deities. Great changes in belief have 

taken place in the progress of time, and the most 
learned Brahman is unable to explain the great ma- 
jority of the rites and articles of belief. Transmigration 
of souls is the leading tenet of Hindoo belief. Sce Siva, 

VISHNU, PURANA, VEDAS. 

Brah'mans, Brah'mins. (Followers of Brahma.) 

The highest of the Hindoo castes. Toits members belong 

the exclusive duty of expounding the Vedas, and they 

were formerly oonsidered bound to abstain from all 
laborious occupations, and to confine themselves to serv- 
ing the gods and meditating on holy things. Though 
the members of this caste exact and receive respect 
from the other Hinduos, as their superiors, they ure 
found following many occupations from which they are 
in strictness interdicted. The Gurus hold the first rank 
among them; they are the priests or spiritual advisers, 
having authority in matters of religion and education. 

To them we are indebted for our knowledge of the 

Banskrit, or ancient language of the country, in which 

their sacred books are written. 

Brahmapootra, (bra-mah-poot'rah.) [Hind., the son 

of Brahma.] One of the greatest rivers of S. Asia, and 

forming the proper E. boundary of Hindostan. It is 
supposed to take its origin ip Thibet, on the N. side of 
the Himalayas, abt. Lat. 30° 3) N., Lon. 82° E. After 
an E. course to about Lon. 950, it bends to the S., and 
breaks through the Himalaya into Upper Assum, after- 

wards takes a W. course throughout Assam to Lon. 900, 

where it again bends S., and joins the Bay of Bengal, in 

Lat. 22° 50 N., Lon. 90° 40’ E., by an estuary of 20 m. 

in width, in conjunction with the E. and largest arm 

of the Ganges. Its entire course is estim. at 1,500 m. 

Its current is so violent as generally to unfit it for 

navigation. It inundates the country 8. of the Hima- 

layas from April to Bept., discharging into the sca a 

greater quantity of water than the Ganges. 

Brain, (brán. [А. 8. bregen.] (Anat.) The soft white 
mass of nervous mutter which occupies the cavity of the 
eranium or skull, in which all the organs of sense ter- 
minate, and the intelligent principle of man is supposed 
to reside. It consists of the cerebrum, which occupies 
the wholeof the superior part of the cavity of the skull; 
the cerebellum, which occupies the lower back part; and 
the medulla oblongata, which is the smaller portion, 
lying &t the base of the skull, beneath the cerebrum 
and cerebellum. The cerebrum is the largest portion 
of the brain in man, being 9 times as heavy as the cere- 
bellum. Above and behind, it is divided into two 
* hemispheres,” separated by a fold of the dura mater, 
but united below by the corpus callosum. The surface 
of the cerebrum is marked by a number of tortuous 
folds or convolutions. Its under surface is separated by 
transverse furrows, or sulci, into 3 lobes. The outer 

ion of the cerebrum consists of gray matter cover- 

g the internal white neurine. The cerebellum is pro- 
tected from the pressure of the back part of the cerebrum 
by an extension of the dura mater, called tentorium 
Ь Itis divided into 3 lobes, of which the cen- 

tral one is small. The medulla oblongata gives rise to 
the spinal cord. The external portion of the brain is 
soft and vascular, and is called the cortical substance ; 
the internal is called the medullary. Between the skull 
and the brain there are 3 membranes, called by the 
elder anatomists maters (mothers), from the supposition 
that they gave rise to all the other membranes; the 
outer one is called the dura mater, which is strong, 
dense, and elastic; the next is the рѓа mater, which is 
теғу vascular; and the innermost is the arachnoidea, 


Brain Surgery. 


Brain'tree, a 


Branch, ( 


Branchiostegal Rays 
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which is thin and nearly transparent. These mem 
branes also tnvest the spinal cord. It is worthy of 
observation, that every part of the brain is exactly 
symmetrical with tho part on the opposite side, and 
that irregularities in its structure are far more uncom- 
mon than in the other parts of the human body. It is 
stated that the brain of an average European child four 
years of age is twice as large as the brain of a full-grown 
gorilla. Notwithstanding the difference in size, Mr. 
Huxley says, that, in cerebral structure, man differs 
leas from the chimpanzee or the orang than these do 
from the monkeys, and that the difference between the 
brains of the chimpanzee and of man is almost insignifi- 
cant, when compared with that between the chimpan- 
zee brain and that of a lemur. 
linportant researches hav 
been made of late years upon the brain, with the re 
sult of proving that it possesses fixed centres of sense 
action and also of muscular action, each sense and 
each region of the body being related to a definite 
locality of the brain. These resulta have been at- 
tained through experimenta upon the brains of mon- 
keys and observation of cerebral disease iu man. The 
brain can now be mapped out as regards many of its 
functions, though not lhose of intellectual action. 
The location of function in the 
brain has proved of great utility in surgery. A tumor 
on the brain, for iustance, produces an abnormal action 
in the sense organs or muscular region connected with 
{tx locality, and thus guides the surgeon to the exact 
art of the brain affected. By trephining the skull 
ia this locality the tumor may be excised and other 
diseases treated. This discovery has greatly widened 
the control of surgery over brain disease. 
t-town of Massachusetts, Norfolk со. 
10 in. 8. by E. of Boston. Boots and shoes are largely 
manufactured here. Jop. 3,948. 


Brake, (brdk.) (From break.) (Mech.) A block applied 


by strong leverage or screw pressure to the circumfer- 
спсе of a wheel, in order to slacken or arrest its motion. 
B. ure sometimes in the form of bands of metal or 
leather paseing round & whecl, and by its tightenin 
bringing about the desired re«ult. — The meaning 
the terin has been extended to that van in a railroad- 
train, in which is placed the apparatus for retarding or 
«topping the train when needed. — Тһе B. generally 
used in the U. States is known as the Sterena Brake. 
Among the many contrivances which bave been intro- 
duced for the prompt and effectual slackening and stop- 
ping of the speed of railroad trains, perhaps the simplest 
and most effective of any is the air-brake, an America® 
invention, patented by Mr. Westinghouse. 

brass) (From L. brachium, the фп.) ( 
That part of а plunt which ів produced from a lat 
leaf-bud on the primary axis or stem. It is looked 
upon as a part of the stem, and not as a distinct organ. 
A branch generally produces secondary branches, and 
these give rise to minor ramifications called branchlets 
or twiga.—(Zovl.) The first division of the animal 
kingdom, synonymous with type, and characterized by 
plan of structure, and subdivided into classes, q. v. 
Cuvier the animal kingdom has been distributed into 
the four branches Vertebrata, Articulata, Mollusca, and 
Radiata, to which has been subsequently added the 
class Protosoa. — See GENEALOGY. 


Branch, in Michigan, a B. co.; area, 528 sq. m.; C. 


Cold water. 


Branchie, (brdngke-4) (L. from Gr. branchia] 


(2 пужо) The gilla or organs of respiration, answer- 
ng to the lungs in other animals, with which all fishes 
are provided. There are usually 4 pairs on each aide, 
and they consist of rows of threads, which absorb the 
oxygen from the atmoepheric air contained in the wa- 
ter which passes over them. Fishes die when taken 
out of the water, not for lack of oxygen, but because 
the gills cling together and dry, so as to be incapable 


of performing their function. 

(brdngk-e-ds'te-gal.) (Gr. 
branchia, and osleon, a bone.| (2001) The slender bones 
upon which the membrane enclosing the branchiak 
chamber is supported. There is a co nding seriey 
on each side, the number varying in different flshes 
from three to ten times that number. 


Brande, WiLLIAx THOMAS, (brdnd,) a celebrated Eag- 


lish chemist, B. 1786, is author of the well-knowa 
Manual of Chemistry, published in 1819, and the Dés- 
tionary of Science, Literature, and Art, of which the «а 
edition appeared in 1866. D. 1860. 


Brandenburg, (brdn'den-boorg,) a p. of Prussia, bet. 


Lat. 510 10’ and 539 87' N., Lon. 11° 13' and 16° 12 
consisting mainly of an immense sandy plain, 

by the Oder, Spree, Nets, and other rivers; area, 16,606 
sq. m. Chief town, Berlin. Лор. 2,716,023. B. te the 
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cradle of the Prussian "o It was given in 1416 by 
the Emperor Sigismund to Frederick VI., Count of Ho- 
henzollern and Burgrave of Nuremberg, the ancestor 
of the present emperor of Germany, and was divided 


into two parts, the Electoral und the New Mark. The |. 


ves of B. having joined to the electorate the 
duchy of Prussia and some other possessions, the “ Great 
Elector," Frederick IHI., declared himself king of Prus- 
sia, under the name of Frederick I., in 1701. — BRAN- 
DENBURG, a town in the above p., on the Havel, 37 m. 
W.S.W. of Berlin. Pop. 26,180. 
Brandy, (brun de.) (Ger. branniwein, burnt-wine.] The 
irituous liquor obtained by the distillation of wine. 
en pure it is perfectly colorless, and only acquires 
& pale-brown or yellow tint from the cask. The deep 
color of common B., intended to imitate that which it 
acquires from great age in the cask, is generally given 
by the addition of burnt sugar. The average propor- 
tion of alcohol in B. varies from 48 to 54 per cent. The 
best B. is made in France, the preference being gener- 
ally given to that shipped from Cognac. The duty on 
importation of B.into the U. States is fixed at $3 per 
gallon, or abt. on an average 205 per cent. ad valorem. 

Bran'dy wineCreek,in lvania and Delaware, 
consists of an K. and W. fork, uniting in Chester co., 
Penna., and, after à S.E. course, emptying into Chris- 
tiana Creek, near Wilmington, Del. A severe battle 
was fought on its banks, Sept. 11, 1777, between 18,000 
British troops under Gen. Howe, and 13,000 Americans 
commanded by Washington, in which the latter were 
defeated, enabling the victors to take possession of 
Philadelphia. 

Branford, (brdn'fürd) a post-town and seaport of 
Connecticut, New Haven co., 8 m. E. by 8. of the city of 
Now Haven. 

Brant, ЈозЕРН, (brdu£) (In. THAY&NDANEGRA.] Ап 
Indian chief of the Mohawk nation, B. in Ohio, abt. 
1742, held a commission in the British service, and 
fought against the American colonists in the Revolu- 
tion. He went afterwards to England, where he pub- 
lished the Gospel of St. Mark in Mohawk. D. 1809. 

Brantford, a thriving city of Canada West, C. of 
Brant co., on Grand River, 24 m. S.W. of Hamilton. 
The workshops of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada are located here. 

Brant-goose. (Zodl.) Sce ANSERINA. 

Brantôme, PIERRE DE BOURDEILLES, SIEUR DR, (brda’- 
töm.) a celebrated Fronch chronicler, was a favorite 
attendant upon Charles IX., Henry IIL, and the Duc 
d'Alencon ; and his Memoirs, though somewhat too free in 
tbeir details, are highly valuable as graphic and faith- 
ful illustrations of an interesting period of French his- 
tory. D.1614. 

Brass, (brde) [А. S. bræs.] 
(Меш!) А factitious com- 
pound metal, of a yellow color, 
consisting of copper, and of 
from one-third to one-fifth its 
weight of zinc. It is more 
fusible than copper, and not 
so apt to tarnish; it is mal- 
Jeable when cold, but not so 
when heated. It is so ductile, 
that fabrica for sievos, of ex- 
treme fineness, are woven 
with brass wire, in the same 
way as cambric. 

Brasaart, (brdssdrt.) (Mil) 
Formerly, in plate armor, the 
piece which protected the up- 
per arm between the shoulder- 
piece and the elbow. 

Bras‘ses, (Nepulchral.) 
The name given to monu- 
mental slabs of brass, on 
which are carved effigies in 
outline. The fashion of so 
—— on tombs Шер 

of the deceased, appears 
to have been adopted about 
the middle of the 13th cent. 

Such monuments are of great 

value, a^ illustrating the cos- 

tume, manners, and habits of 
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yellow or white, arranged in racemes or corymbe with- 
out bracts. The fruit is a siliqua, or silicula, that is, a 
long or short pod opening by two valves, with a parti- 
tion in thecentre. The remarkable gen. Brassica yields 
as garden vegetables the Cabbage, Kale, Broccoli, 
flower, and Turnip; and as farm crops, the Turnip, the 
Bwedish Turnip, and the Rape. 

Brattleborough, (brát't-bur'ro,) a village of Wind- 
ham co., Vermont. near the Connecticut River, 110 m. 8. 
of Montpelier. 

Braunite, (broun'it.) (Min.) A native sesquioxide of 
manganese, consisting of, in a pure state, 69°68 per cent. 
of manganese, and 30°32 of oxygen. 

Bravo, (lrah’vd,) pl. BRAVI. A name formerly given ів 
Italy to a certain class of individuals who engaged 
themselves for money to perform the most hasardous 
enterprises, frequently murder. 

Bravura, (brah-voo'rah.) (It, courage.) (Mss) An 
air во composed as to enable the performer to show his 
skill in the execution of difficult passages. The term 
is sometimes used for the style of execution. 

Braxton, (brdks'twn,) a central co. of W. Virginia. C. 
Braxton Court-House. 

Brazil, (brah-zeel',) an extensive empire of S. America, 
occupying a large proportion of the E. and central 
of that continent, extending between Lat. 49 N. 
and 339 8., and Lon. 35° and 709 W. Length from М. 
to S. abt. 2,600 m.; greatest breadth, 2,540 m: Its in- 
ternal boundaries come in contact with all the differ- 
ent states and territories of 8. America, with the ex- 
ception of Chili and Patagonia; while the Atlantio 
Ocean washes its shores from its N.E. to ite 8. limits. 
The empire is divided into 20 provs., 14 situated along 
the coasts, and 4 in the interior. Area, 3,609,160 sq. m. 
Cap. Rio de Janeiro. Chief towns. Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Para, Maranham, and Ceara. Two parailel mountain 
ranges traverse the country from N. to 8., forming ele- 
vated ridges of table-land, with & maximum height of 
abt. 7,000 feet. The N. part of B. consists of the greater 
portion of the vast plain through which flows the river 
Amazons and its tributaries, varying in width from 350 
to 800 m., the soil of which is deep and soft, and covered 
for the most part with dense forests. The table-land 
on the W. is separated from the Andes of Bolivia by a 
largo and extensive plain, traversed by those rivers 
which unite to form the Madeira; the elevation of this 
plain is from 1,200 to 1,500 ft. The Paraguay, rising in 
& sandy and nearly barren desert called Campo des Pare- 
ces, flows 8. through a swampy country, and joins the 
Parafia. The Uruguay flows S. through another table- 
land of smaller dimensions to the plain of the Missiones. 
The climate of the Amazons is of а tropical nature; 
that of central and W. Brazil is more varied, the heat 
in the dry season being excessive, while frosty nights 
are of frequent occurrence in winter. At Rio de Ja- 
neiro the annual mean of the thermometer is 779. The 
country along the coast and the banks of some rivers, 
besides some extensive tracts in Minas-Geraes, have 
been brought under cultivation; but by far the greater 
portion of the surface remuins in a state of nature. The 
dense forests furnish alinost every variety of useful and 
ornamental timber, more than 100 species of palma, 
logwood, mahogany, Brazil, and numerous other dye 
woods, with sassafras, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, and a 
great variety of other drugs. Cocoa, caoutchouc, and 
manioc, are indigenous products; maize, sugar, coffee, 
cotton, rice, wheat, and tobacco, have been introduced 
by European culture; and the yerba maté, or Pa 
tea, is an abundant product of the W. prova. The ап. 
mal as well as the vegetable products here present 
the greatest diversity. The diamond mines of Minas- 
Geraes are at present the most productive known. 
Other gems, and large quantities of gold, besides silver, 
copper, iron, and platinum, are among the mineral 
riches of the same prov. Manuf. in Б. are confined to 
cotton-weaving, tanning, and the production of goods 
of primary necessity. Govt. and Relig. The constitu- 
tion of B. dates from Dec. 11, 1823. It provides for the 
exercise of 4 powers in the State—the legislativo, execa- 
tive, judicial, and “ moderating” or the royal preroga- 
tive. The ‘egislative power is exercised by а represen- 
tative assembly, consisting of 2 houses, a Senate and a 
Congress, both elected by the people. The executive 
power is vested in the emperor, aided by his ministers 
and a council of state. Roman Catholicism is the State 
religion, but others are tolerated. Finances. On Dec. 
31, 1887, the public debt was $117,769,000; rev., 
$60,000,000. The expenditure fur fifty hare with the 
exception of but two, has slightly exceeded the reve- 
nue. By Actof Congrem, passed іп 1888, slavery ceased 
to exist, and B. hasenjoyed almost unbroken 
except only the war against Rome’ dictatorship im 
Buenos Ayres in 1852 und ugalnst Paraguay in 1806-79, 
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Hist B. was discovered on the 26th Jan., 1500, by the 
Spaniards under Pinzon, one of the companions of Co- 
lumbus. In the same year the Portuguese fitted out an 
expedition to follow up the successful discoveries of 
Vasco de Gama in the E., and finally took possession of 
the country in 1640. In 1822, the Prince Regent of 
Portugal was declared emperor, and in 1825 the inde- 

ndence of B. was acknowledged by Portugal. In 1831 

The emperor abdicated in favor of his son Dom Pedro 

JI., the present sovereign, and retired to Portugal. In 

Aug., 1564, a brief war broke out with Uruguay, and 

in the following Oct. one also with Pa ay, in conse- 

quence of the seizure by Lopez of a Brazilian war- 

steamer. In 1865 an alliance was declared between B., 

Uruguay, and the Argentine Confederation against 

Pa у; the events of which war will be found un- 

der the head of that country. Slavery was abolished 

by Act of the legislature, Sept. 21, 1871, with reference 
to ne on the royal and ecclesiastical domains. 

In 1889 a revolution broke out, the Emperor being seized 
in his palace, and sent to Europe, and a republic pro- 
claimed, under the name of the ‘‘ United States of 
Brazil,” the first President being Marshal da Fonseca, 
who resigned in 1891, and was succeeded by Floriana 
Peixoto. In 189; a serious revolt broke out against 
the Peixoto administration, under the leadership of 
Admirals Mello and Da Gama, who obtained control 
of the fleet, entered the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and 
bombarded the capital, keeping it in a state of siege 
for months. In March, 1894, Mello was forced to sur- 
render. A new President, José de Morales, was in- 
stalled in office Nov. 15, 1894. 

mrna Al, in тайата, a vill. of Clay co., 16 m. E. of Terre 

aute. 

Brazil-nut. (Bot.) See BERTROLLETIA. 

Brazil-wood. (Bot.) See CESALPINIA. 

Brazing, (brá'zing.) ( Metall.) The soldering or unit- 
ing two pieces of metal together by means of thin 
plates of brass, melted between the parts that are to be 
joined. The solder for the precious metals is made of 
66 parts of silver to 33 parts of common brass. 

Brazoria, (brá-zó're-ah,) in Texas, a 8.Е. co., touching 
the Gulf of Mexico, and drained by the Brazos River; 
area, 1,330 sq. m. ; C. Brazoria. 

Brazos, (bri^'zós) a large river of Texas, rising in 
Bexar co., and flowing E., enters the Gulf of Mexico 40 
m. 8.W. of Galveston, after a course of nearly 1,000 m., 
300 of which are navigable for steamboats.— An E. 
central co. of Texas, b. S.W. by the above river; area, 
585 sq. m. ; C. Booneville. 

Brazos Santiago, (sint-e-ah/go,) a town and seaport 
of Cameron co., Tezas, on the Mexican gulf, 35 m. E.N.E. 
of Brownsville. 

Brazza, (brid'zih,) an island in the Adriatic, in the 
Austrian p. of Dalmatia, opposite to Spalatro; area, 170 


вд. m. Pop. 15,500. 

Breach, (bréch.) (From Ger. brechen, to break.] (Mil. 
A gap or aperture made in the walls or fortifications o 
a besieged place, by the artillery or mines of the be- 
sieging party. 

Bread, (bréd.) (Ger. brod.] A preparation of flour and 
water, mixed with something, such as yeast, or a solu- 
tion of carbonic acid, to make the mass spongy on being 
baked. It is the gluten which, by its viscidity, retains 
in the bread the gases which give it lightness by filling 
it with pores. Hence, only the flour of grains contain- 
ing gluten will make spongy В; and wheat flour, 
which contains it in so large a quantity, is usually 
mixed with every other kind in the making of B. In 
the earliest antiquity, we find the flour or meal of grain 
used as food; and by degrees the artificial preparation 
of B.by proper fermentation was discovered; but it 
would appear that for many ages the meal derived from 
the bruised grain was merely mixed with milk and 
water, and the tough paste was made into balls. The 
superiority of wheat to all other farinaceous plants in 
the manufacture of B.is so very great, that, wherever it 
is successfully cultivated, wheaten АВ. is now used to the 
nearly total exclusion of others. But,in the 16th cent., 

e B. and oatmeal constituted the chief part of the 
et of servants, even in great families. The process of 
making B. is nearly the same throughout Europe and 
ір this country, though the materials of which it ів 
e@omposed vary with the farinaceous productions of dif- 
ferent climates and soils. The French, who particularly 
excel in the art of baking, have a great many different 
kinds of bread, from the pain bis, which is the coarsest 
ef all, to the pain mollet, or soft bread, made of the 
ine flour, without any admixture. In the U. 
tates, B. is made with wheat, and also, very exten- 
sively, with Indian corn, which is little different from 
wheat in the proportion of its ingredients. Under the 
name of Aerated B., loaves have been made in late years 
in which an aqueous solution of carbonic acid, prepared 
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under great pressure, is mixed with the flour in a pro 
per apparatus so as to produce a vesicular dough whew 
the pressure is removed. The process is rapid, and 
revents such deteriorations of the flour as are said te 
attendant on fermentation in the usual way. 

Bread-fruit Tree. (Bot) See ANTOCARPACER. 

Bread-nut. (Bot) See Brosimom. 

Breadstuffs, (bréd’stiifz.) (Qom.) The commercial 
name for those kinds of grain and pulse which may be 
converted into farinaceous food for the use of man. 

Breakers, (brak’erz.) (Naw.) Billows which break 
into foam over submerged rocks, or coral reefs, or upon 
the shore. 

Break’water. (Mar. Engin.) An artificial bank of 
stones, or a wooden structure built on piles sunk inte 
the bed of a harbor or roadstead, to break the violence 
of the waves when rolling into it. 

Bream, (brém.) (2001.) A fish of the fam. Percids, of 
which there are 
several species, 
varying in color 
from  yellowish- 
white to yellow- 





ish-brown. The MERDA | c» 
common bream, et che PO 3 
Pomotis vulgaris "ew 
(Fig.103) common 

inourfresh ponds, 


is abt. 8 inches in 
length, and has 
an oval, much compressed body, and the back mueh 
elevated ; the eyes are large and circular; mouth small 
and minute; teeth sharp; scales large, and dentated at 
the base; the pectoral are long, and the caudal emar- 
ginate. It is an excellent edible fish. 

Breast, (brest.) (A.8.] (Anat) The whole of the an- 
terior part of the thorax. In a restricted and more 
usual sense, the female breasts consist of two globular 
and soft projections, composed of common integumen 
adipose substance, and lacteal glands and vessels, an 
adhering to the anterior and lateral regions of the 
thorax. On the middle of each B. is a projecting por- 
tion, termed the papilla, or nipple, in which the ex- 
cretory ducts of the glands terminate, and around 
which is a colored orb, or disc, called the areola. 

Brenst'plate, (-pldt.) (Mi.) See CuiRAss.— ( Man.) 
A leathern strap running across a horse's breast, from 
one side of the saddle to the other, to keep it in its 
place. — ( Mach.) The plate in which the end of the drill 
opposite the boring end is inserted. — (Jewish Antiq.) A 

iece of embroidery, abt. 10 inches square, which the 
igh-priest wore on his breast. 

Brenst-wheel. (//ydraul.) See WATER-WHEELS. 

Breath. (Physiol) See RESPIRATION. 

Breathitt, (bréth'it.) In Kentucky, an E.co.; area, 600 
8q. m.; C. Jackson. 

Breccia, (brétchah.) (It, a pebble.] (Geol.) A natural 
conglomerate, consisting of angular fragments of stones 
united together by some cement, or by infiltrated iron 
or carbonate of lime 

Breckinridge, John C —— an American 
Statesman and general, B. in Ky., 1821. He studied 
law, was elected to Congress in 1851 and in 1555; be- 
came vice-president of the U. States under Buchanan. 
1856, was elected to the Senate of the U. States, March, 
1861, and soon after joined the Confederate army with 
the rank of brigadier-general. He defeated Gen. Sige! 
near Newmarket, Va., May, 1864; was appointed Con- 
federate secretary of war, Jan., 1865; sailed for Europe 
soon after the surrender of Gen. Lee, and returned to 
the U. States in 1868. D. in Ky., 1875. 

Breckinridge, (brék in-rij,) а N.W. со. of Kentucky, 
b. N.W. by the Ohio River; area, 450 sq. m.; C. Har- 
dinsburg. 

Brecon, (brék'un,) or BRECKNOCE, a very mountainous 
inland co. of England, in S. Wales, b. №. by the cos. of 
Cardigan and Radnor; C. Brecon. Pop. 65,440. 

Breda, (brai'da,) a strongly fortified town of Holland, 
p. Brabant, on the Merk, 24 m. W.8.W. of Bois-le-Duc. 
It was taken by Maurice of Nassau, 1590; by the 
Spaniards, 1625; and by the French, 1793. Pop. 16,110, 

Breech, (bréch.) [From break or breach.] (Ord.) The 
hinder part of a gun, from the cascabel to the bore. — 
(Skipbwilding.) The angle of a ship's knee-timber. 

Breech-loader. (Gun.) A term applied to heavy 
pieces of ordnance and field-pieces, as well as rifles and 
fowling-pieces, which are loaded by the insertion of the 
charge at the breech instead of at the muzzle. Breech- 
loaders have now almost entirely superseded muzzle- 


Fig. 103. — COMMON BREAM. 


loaders. 
Breeding, (bréd'ing.) (Husbandry. The rearing of 
cattle or live-stock of different kinds, particularly by 


crossing or intermixing one kind or variety with an- 
other, so as to improve the epecies, Breeding ёп and in, 
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1s a term significative of the system of close breeding 
Bow very generally adopted in the rearing of blood- 
horses, and also the finer varieties of bovine animals. 

Breisgau, (brisgow,) an old division of Germany, in 
the 8.W. of Suabia; chief towns, Freiburg, Breisach, 
and Laufenburg. It was divided between Baden, W Ur- 
temberg, and Switzerland in 1806. 


Bremen, (brém'n,) a former free city of Germany, on. 


both banks of the 
is & fine, larye and flourishing place, and the emporium 
of N.W. Germany. Its port, called Bremerhaven, which 

in 1870, 300 seagoing vessels (with a tonnage 
ef 119,208 lasts, or abt. 258,416 tons), carries on an ex- 
tensive foreign trade, especially with this country, tlie 
exports from the U. States to B., during the year 1870, 
amounting to $24,865,070, and the importa from B. to 
this country to $14,541,600. B., which was one of the 
principal towns of the Hauseatic League, wus succes- 
sively С. of the archbishopric — then of the duchy of 
B., and afterwards a free imperial city. It was C. of 
the dep. of the Weser, under the empire of Napoléon, 
and latterly the C. of a small republic ren 7314 sq. m.), 
governed democratically, under the leadership of tho 
emperor of Germany. Pop. of city (1885), 118,615 ; of 
territory, 142,200. 

Bremer, FREDERIKA, (hré-mer,)) a popular Swedish 
novelist, B. abt. 1802. Her most successful tales are 
The Presidents Daughter, Nina, and The Neighbors, In 
her latter years, she became an active philanthropist, 
and effected some important changes in the condition 
of her sex in Sweden. D. 1865. 

Bremer, in /owu, a S.E. co. ; area, 130 sq. m.; C. Wa- 
verly. 

Brennus, (brén'nüs) a Gallic chieftain who figures in 
the legendary history of Rome. Having obtained, it is 
said, a victory over the Romans at the Allia, ho 
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of his pieces. D. 1625. Another son, PIETER, bad such 
a fondness for painting horrible subjecta as to gain fer 
him the sobriquet of “ Hellish.” D. 1642. 

Breve, (brév.) [From L. brevis, short.) (Mus) A note 
equal In length to two semibreves, or, when dotted, te 
three; the long is twice the length of the B., and the 
large twice the length of the long: — it is seldom nsed 
now except in cathedral music. 
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eser, 60 m. 8.W. of Hamburg. This Brevet, (Uré-vét’.) [Fr.] (Mil) In England and the U. 


States, a term expressive of nominal promotion without 
increase of pay; thus a brevet major does the duty ofa 
captain, and draws pay as such ; brevet rank is attained 
either by seniority or by distinguished military service. 
The word is borrowed from a French term signifying a 
royal act granting some favor or privilege; as, brevet 
invention, a patent privilege. 

Breviary, (bre're-a-re.) [Frum L. breriarium.] (Eccl) 
The book containing the daily offices of prayer of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; the day offices are 7 in num 
ber, viz. : lauds, prime, terce, sext, nones, , and com- 
pline. Originally, every Catholic was obliged to read 
the B. daily; but by degrees, the injunction to do во 
became confined to the clergy alone, and upon whom it 
is still compulsory. It was formerly much longer than 
at present, whence the name. 

Brevier, (bré-vér’.) (Priuting.) See ТҮРЕ. 

Brewster, (broo'stur,) SiR Davib, an English philoso- 
pher and author, B. 1781, and educated at Edinburgh. 
From 1808 to 1829, he was editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia." In 1815, he was elected F.R.S., and the 
next year invented the kuleidoscope. Among his chief 
works аге a Treutise on Optics (1831); and Memoirs о 
the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Newton (1855). И 
researches on double refraction, and discovery of the 
Jaw of the polarization of light are his chief titles to 
eminence. D. 1868. 


marched on their city. which he took and pillaged.; Brexiacese, (Urck-se-a’se.) (Bof.) A small O. of planta, 


After blockading the capital for some months, he was 
offered 1,000 16а. weight of gold to spare thecity. While 
the gold was being weighed he threw his sword and 


alt. Surifragales, whose affinities are doubtful. They 
are small trees, natives of Madagascar, and closely 
allied to the Sazifragacer. 


helmet into the opposite scale, exclaiming “Væ victis! "^" Brian Boru, (Вокомне,) (bri’dn-bo-roo’,) king of Mun- 


— Woe to the vanquished! Enraged at this insolence, 
Camillus, according to the legend, put an end to the ne- 
gotiation, gave battle to the Gauls, and totally defeated 
and destroyed the whole host, abt. 382 B. c. 

Brentide, (bront'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of coleopterous 
insecta, closely related to the Curculionide. One species, 
Brentus septentrionalis, found in Massachusetts, inhabits 
under the bark of the white oak. 

Brescia, (brai'sha,) a city of N. Italy, C. of a p. of sumo 
name, on the Garza, 60 m. E.N.E. of Milan. Pop. 40,499. 

Bresian, (breslou,) the 2d largest city of Prussia, C. p. 
of Silesia, on the Oder, 190 m. S.E. of Berlin. It isa 
fine and very animated city, and carries on a very ex- 
tensive commerco. B. is the chief emporium for the 
linens of Silesia, and the greatest mart for wool in Ger- 
many. It was bombarded and taken by the French in 
1807. Pop. (1876) 239,050. 

Brest, (brést,) a strongly fortified maritime city of 
France, dep. Finistère, 310 m. W. of Paris, Lat. 48° 23’ 
32" N., Lon. 40 29 257 W. Its bay, which is capable of 
eontaining all the ships of war of Europe, communi- 
cates with the Atlantic by astrait called the “Goulet,” 
which is defended by forts and batteries. Its inner 
harbor is one of the most secure in Europe, and could 
accommodate 60 ships of the line. "op. 79,847. 

Bre me, (bra-tlhn’.) |In Eng. BRITTANY.] An old 
p. of France, now forming thc depts. of Finistère, Côtes- 
du-Nord, Morbihan, and Loire-Inférieure. In ancient 
times, B., under the name of Armorica, was the central 
seat of the confederated Armorican tribes, who were 
of Celtic or Cymric origin. It later became a powerful 
duchy, aud was united to France iu 1532, by Francois 
I., to whom it had come by marriage. During the first 
revolution, B., which was and is still intensely royalist, 
took an active part in the Vandean war, and was the 
arena of sanguinary conflicts. 

Breth'ren of the Christian Schools. (Feci. 
Hid.) An order in the Roman Catholic Church, founded 
at Rheims in 1725, sanctioned by Pope Benedict XIII. 
in 1725, and since established in most towns of Catholic 
Europe, particularly in France, where they possess abt. 
500 schools, and in Ireland. The members take the 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, dress meanly, 
live in the simplest manner, and have as their main ob- 
ject, dissemination of the rudimentary principles of 
education. They have established schools in several 
towns of the U. States. 

Breughel, Petrer, (brorgel) commonly known as 
“Old Breughel," an eminent Flemish painter, B. 1510, 
produced common-life subjects, such as rustic merry- 
makings. D.1570. His son, Jonan, B. 1560, called from 
Ма dress “ Velvet Breughel," was an excellent land- 
эсере painter. Rubens executed the figures in some 


ster, в. his brother Mahon, A. D. 965. Пе was engaged in 
almost continual war with the Northmen, and is said to 
have defeated them in 40 battles, In 1002, he made him- 
self sovereign of all Ireland. Не is celebrated in the 
early annals not only as a great soldier, but as & wise 
legislator and a patron of learning and learned men. 
In 1014, he won a great victory over the Danes at Clon- 
tarf, where he was killed. 

Brianqon, (bre’un-suwng,) a strongly fortified town of 
France, dep. Hautes-Alpes, 50 m. E.S.E. of Grenoble. It 
is 4,280 feet above sea-level,and commands a defile lead- 
ing into Italy. Гор. 4,961. 

Briansk, (bre'angsk.) a town of European Russia, 55 m. 
W. of Orel; Lat. 539 16’ N., Lon. 310 24' E. Pop. 13,8941. 

Briareums, (bri'ah-re-iis.) (йи) The name of a famous 
giant who had a hundred hands and fifty heads. He 
was son of Coelus and Terra (Heaven and Earth), and 
was known to mortals by the name of Ageon, B. being 
his name among the gods. He aided the giants in their 
war agninst Heaven, and, according to some accounts, 
was thrown under Mount Etna. 

Bribery, (lri’bere.) (Law. The act of prevailing 
upon any individual to do a legal or illegal act for the 
sake of reward. In this country, as in England, B. at 
elections for members of Congress or Parliament ie 
held an offence at common law,and punishable by indict- 
ment or infurmation, but in both countries the laws on 
B. have been ineffectual to put an end to the practice. 

Brick, (brik.) [Du. bricke f A ead as as of argilla- 
ceous earth, first moistened and made fine by treading 
and grinding, then formed into rectangular solids, 
which, in the U. States, vary in size in the different 
States, running from 734 to 814 inches in length, 4 te 
416 in width, and 714 to 214 in thickness, Bricks are 
baked or burnt in a 
kiln, or in a clamp, to 
serve instead of stones 
in building. An able 
workman will make, by 
hand, 5,000 common 
bricks in a day, but 
machinery is now gen- 
erally employed in the 
different operations of 
making bricks, tiles, 
and draining pipes. 
The use of unburnt 
bricks is of great an- 
tiquity ; they are found 
in the Roman and Gre- 
cian monuments, and 
even in the ruins of 
Bgypt and Babylon 
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(Fig. 104). They were dried in the sun, instead of being 
burned, and were mixed with chopped straw to give 
them tenacity. Owing to the extreme heat and dry- 
ness of the climate, they acquired such hardness as to 
last for several thousand years. The ancient Roman 
bricks were thinner and of a different shape from ours; 
they were very durable, and vast quantities of them 
remain to the present day. 

Bridge, (brij.) (E»gin. Any structure carried across 
water or à roadway for the purpose of connecting the 
opposite sides of a river, gorge, valley, &c., by means 
of certain materials, forming a passage from one side 
tothe other. It may be of stone, brick, iron (cast or 
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The Order of the Sisters of St. B. was founded ‘п 1508 
by Dr. Delany, bishop of Kildare, and approved by 
Gregory XVI. It has special reference to the direction 
of parish schools. A convent of this order was founded 
at Buffalo, N. Y., abt. 1853. 


Bridgeton, (brij’/in,) a city and port of entry of Nea 


Jersey, C. of Cumberland co., on Cohansey Creek, 60 m. 
8.8.W. of Trenton and 40 8. of Phila.. 


Bridgewater, a seaport of England, co. Somerset, on 


the Parret, 28 m. 8.8.W. of Bristol. . 12,462. 


Bridle, (bri'dl.) (A. 8. bridel.] ( Man.) The riding-strap 


or rein, attached to the headstall of a horse, and by 
which its motions are governed, 


wrought), timber, or suspended from chains or wires  Bridoon, (bri-doon'.) (Ег. bridon, dim. of bride, bridle.] 


(in which case it is termed a suspension-bridge). The 
sirength of a bridge depends on its form, its materials, 
and the permanence of the abutments. Among the 
bridges of antiquity, that built by Trajan over the Dan- 
ube is considered to have been the most magnificent ; 
it was erected on 30 piers, of 150 feet in height, and the 
opening from one pier to another was 170 feet wide; 
the piers of this fine B. are still to be seen on the 
Danube, between Servia and Moldavia, a little above 





(MiL) The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts independently of the bit and curb, at the pleasure 
of the rider. 


Brief, (bré/.) (Du. a letter, from L. brevis, short.] ( Law.) 


An abridgment of the client's case, made out for the 
instruction of counsel on a trial or hearing. — Papal B. 
or Apostolical B. (Eccl.) A letter or written pontifical 
message, addressed to princes or magistrates, respect- 
ing matters of public concern. 


Nicopolis. In the U. States, there are, as yet, com- | Brieg, (breeg,) a town of Prussia, in Silesia, on the Oder, 


paratively few stone bridges of great size; the magni- 
sude of our rivers, the heavy expense, as well as the 
amount of time required for the erection of such struc- 
tures, being ill sdapted to the pressing wants of the 
country ; but the wrought-iron and suspension-bridges 
built of late years in this country rank among the 
most remarkable in existence. In suspension-bridges, 
the flooring or main body of the B. is supported by 
strong iron chains or rods, hanging in the form of an 
inverted arch from one point of support to another. 
The points of support are the tops of strong pillars or 
small towers, erected for the purpose. Over these pil- 
lars the chain passes, and is attached, at each extremity 
of the B., to rocks or massive frames of iron, firmly 
secured underground. The great advantage of suspen- 
sion-bridges consists in their stability of equilibrium, 
in consequence of which a smaller amount of materials 
i» necessary for their construction than for any other 
bridge. If а suspension-E. is shaken or thrown out of 
equilibrium, it returns by its weight to its proper 
form, whereas the reverse —— in bridges which 
are built above the level of their supporters. Among 
these we notice the fine suspension-B., built in 1869, 
over the Niagara river, almost immediately below the 
great cataract, and nearly 2 m. above the railway sus- 
pension-B. Its total length is 1,268 ft. The length 
of the suspended platform is 1,240 ft.; height above 
the water 190 ft.; length of part resting directly on 
cables, 635 ft.; height of towers, 100 and 105 ft.; base 
of towers, 28 ft. square; width of roadway, 10 ft. The 
two cables are each 7 inches in diameter. In wrought- 
iron bridges, we may mention the magnificent B. over 
the Ohio at Steubenville, completed in 1865, consisting 
of 4 spans of 235 ft., 3 of 210 ft., and 1 of 320 ft., each; 
total length, 1,890 ft., with a channel span of 90 ft. 
above the water. The Newport and Cincinnati B.,a high 
and permanent stracture built across the same river, 
for the accommodation of railway and roadway traffic, 
has one span over the channel of the river 420 ft. in 
length; the iron superstructure is about 1,700 ft. in 
length, and it is approached at either end by a series 
of brick arches sustaining the rail and roadways. 
This great achievement was completed in 1870. And, 
also, the bridges lately built across the Mississippi, 
namely: the Quincy, the Burlington, the Keokuk and 
Hamilton, and the Dubuque and Dunleith. The latter, 
completed in Dec., 1868, has 4 spans of 225 ft. each, 2 of 
250, and 1 pivot span of 360 ft.; total length, 1,760 ft. 
The dimensions of the Keokuk and Hamilton are as 
follows: 2 spans of each 259 ft. 6 in., 4 spans of each 
164 ft. 7 in., 1 span of 151 ft. 4 in., 3 spans of each 162 
ft. 9 in, and a pivot span of 370 ft.; total length of 
iron work, 2,186 feet 11 inches! The suspension B. con- 
necting Brooklyn with N.Y.city is the latest and grand- 
est achievement of this character.—A B. of boats consists 
of a number of ordinary boats placed parallel to each 
other, at the distance of 6 ft., till they reach across a 
river. They are then covered with planks, во as to 
serve as а pete for men and horses. 
Bridgeport, (brij’pdrt,) a city and seaport of Fairfield 
co., Connecticut, on an arm of Long Island Sound, at the 
mouth of Pequonnock River, 18 m. W.S.W. of New 
Haven. It has considerable manufactures, and is also 
much engaged in the whale fisheries. 
Bridget, (St.,) —— or St. BRIDE, the patroness 
of Ireland, B. at Fochard, co. of Armagh, flourished in 
the beginning of the 6th cent., was renowned for her 
beauty, and founded the monastery of Kildare, where 
she devoted herself to the education of young giris. 


Brigade, (bre-gdd’.) 


24 m. from Breslau. Pop. 14,273. 


| Brienne, (bre'ain,) a small town of France, dep. Aube, 


15 m. N.W. of Bar-sur-Aube. It formerly possessed a 
military college, where Napoléon I. began his education. 


Brienz, (Lake of.) (breéntz,) a beautiful lake of 


Switzerland, canton Berne, formed by the river Aar, 
which afterwards discharges its surplus waters into 
Lake Thun. It is abt. 8 m. long by 2 m. in breadth. 


Brier Creek, (bri’ur,) in Georgia, takes its rise in 


Warren co. and empties into the Savannah River, E. 
of Jacksonborough. Here, March 3, 1779, Geo. Ash 
was surprised and defeated by the English under Gen. 
Prevost, losing abt. 500 men. 


Brieuc, (St.,) (bré-ooh’,) a seaport-town of France, dep. 


Cótes-du-Nord, on the Gouet, near its embouchure in 
the Bay of St. Brieuc, 38 m. W.S.W. of St. Malo; Lat. 
48° 31’ N. Lon. 2° 45’ W. Pop. 15,812. 


Brig, (brig.) (Dim. of Fr. BRIGANTINE, the name for- 


merly applied to a brig, as being the kind of vessel used 
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by the freebooters or pirates (brigands) of the Mediter- 
ranean.) (Naut.) А two-masted vessel, square-rigged, 
and carrying & boom-mainsail. 

( Fr., from Celt. briga, a com 

of men.] (Mil) A party or division of troops, either 
horse or foot. In the U. 8. army, a В. consists of two 
regiments of infantry or cavalry, whose commanding 
officer is terined a brigadier-general, and who holds tem- 
porary rank between colonel and major-gen. 


Brigadier-General, (brig'a-deer. (Mil. See Bri 


GADE. 


Bright, Jony, (brit) a celebrated English orator and 


statesman, в. 1811, He entered political life in 1839, ая 
a radical of the most pronounced type, took a leading 
part in the repeal of the Corn-Laws, entered Parlia- 
ment in 1843, and speedily obtained high reputation as 
a speaker and debater. On Mr.Gladstone's accession to 
power in 1868, he appointed B. President of the Board 
of Trade, which office he resigned in 1870. р. 1889. 


Brighton, (brit'un,) a popular watering-place of Eng- 


land, co. Sussex, 47 in. S. of London. It is preéminently 
distinguished for the beauty of its situation, for its mag- 
nificent buildings, and for its general air of fashion and 
gayety. Pop. 1881, 107,540. 


Bright's Disease. (Med) A disease of the kidneys, 


so called after the Eng. Dr. Bright, who first investigated 


. it in 1827, and characterized by the preseton of albu- 
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Aen in the urine in more or less abundance, and general 
dropsy. This affection, when acute, is not devoid of 
a certain amount of danger, but, in a large proportion 
of cases, it ends in complete recovery ; when chronic, it 
involvos irremediable structurul lesions, and sooner or 
later ends fatally. 

Brill, (bri) (Zoól.) Sec PLEURONECTIDÆ. 
Brillat-Savarin, ANTHELME, (breel'lah-sáv' ) 
a French writer, в. 1755, is known one from h 

work entitled The Physiology of Taste. D. 1826. 
Brilliante, (bril-Lin'te.) |It.] (Mus) А term which, 

when prefixed to a movement or a , requires 

that it be performed in a gay, lively, or brilliant man- 


ner. 

Brimstone, (brim'stün.) [Icel. bennstein.] The com- 
mercial name for refined sulphur. e 

Brindisi, (brin-dé’se.) (Anc. Brundusium.] A fortified 

eaport and city of 8. Italy, p. Otranto, on a bay of the 
Adriatic. It was in antiquity one of the most impor- 
tant places of Italy, und the terminus of the Vía A А 
В. vras а port of embarkation for the crusaders. 
1885, abt. 20,000. 

Brine, (lrin.) [A.S. brgne.] A solution of common salt. 
It is either naive, as sea-water or the water flowing 
from salt springs; or artificial, as when formed by the 
solution of salt in water. 

Brinvilliers, MARIE MARGUERITE D'AUBRAY, MARQUISE 
pe, (bran-veel’e-ai,) a French woman, horribly notorious 
for having poisoned her father, brother, and two sisters, 
having previously exercised her art on the patients at 
the hospitals. She was at length detected, condomned, 
executed, and her body burnt, 1676. 

Brisbane, (briz/bán,) a seaport-town of Australia, C. of 
Queensland, 610 m. N. of Sydney, near the mouth of a 
river of its own name, which falls into Moreton Bay. 

Brinssot, Jean Pierre, (brees’so,) B. 1754, became one of 
the most devoted adherents of the French Revolution, 
in which he joined the Girondist party; was also dep- 
uty to the Legislative Assembly and the Convention; 
procured the appointment of Roland to the ministry of 
the interior, and was guillotined with the other Gi- 
rondist leaders, Oct. 31, 1793. B. was a voluminous 
writer on social and political subjects. 

Bristle, (b-isl.) [A.8. bristl.] The long, stiff, coarse 
hair of swine, largely used in the manufacture of 
brushes, &c. — (Bot) Any hair-like body. 

Bristoe Station, (briso,) a village of Prince William 
co., Virginia, 4 m. W.S.W. of Manassas Junction. The 
Confederates, under Gen. Hill, were defeated at this 
place, Oct. 15,1863, by Gen. Warren's corps of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Bristol, (bristol, an anc. and important city and sea- 
port of England, at the junction of the Avon and Frome 
rivers, 108 m. W. of London. "This is one of the oldest 
places in the kingdom, and presents, with the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, all the improvements of a large 
and prosperous city. Previous to the American war 
of the Revolution, B. possessed a monopoly of the 
American and W. Indian trade, and, though her trade 
has fallen off since the rise of Liverpool, she still com- 
mands the third place as a commercial centre. Her 
manuf. are many and various. Fop. 1881, 206,874. 

Bristol, a village of Hartford co., Connecticut, 15 m. 8. 
W. by W. of Hartford city. It has large manufactures 
of clocks and hardware. А S.E. county of Massachu- 

aetta ; area, 517 square miles, Principal towns, Taun- 
ton and New Bedford.—In Pennsylvania, a borough of 
Bucks county, on the Delaware River, 19 miles above 
Philadelphia.—4An E.country of Rhode Island, bound 
8. and W. by Narragansett Bay ; County seat, Bristol. 
—A port of entry and capital of above county, on Nar- 
ragausett Bay, 16 miles 8.8.Е. of Providence, has an 
excellent harbor, and carries on a considerable com- 
merce. This place was bombarded and almost de- 
stroyed bv a British Squadron during the Revolution- 


war. 

Bristol Bay, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, in Alaska, 
abt. Lat. 54° N. and Lon. 160° W. It receives the waters 
of two considerable lukes, which, communicating with 
each other, afford an opening into the interior. 

Bristol-board, (-bérd.) (Fine Arts.) A kind of strong 
card or paste-board, made smooth by glazing, and 
largely used by artists. 

Bristol Channel, an inlet of 8t. Gcorge's Channel, 
between 8. Wales, and Devonshire and Somerset, in 
England. Itsupper extremity forms the estuary of the 
Bevern, & tunnel under B. C. was completed in 1885, 

Brit, (brit) (ой) A small European fish, family 


Britain and Britan’nia. Soc GREAT BRITAIN. 

Britannia Metal, (brit’dn-yak тё) (Metal) An 
alloy composed of abt. 4 parts of tin with a little copper 
and antimony, and 1 part of lead. It is much used in 
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the manufacture of spoons, teapots, &c., on account ef 
its ductility and susceptibility to polish. 

Britan’nicus, Tiserivs CLAUDIUS GERMANIGUS, the son 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife Messalina; в, 
42 A. D.; was poisoned by Nero at a banquet, 56 A. D. 

British Empire (The). Sce Great BRITAIN. 

Brit‘tany. See BRETAGNE. 

Brittleness, (brit'tle-nés.) ы 8. bryttan, to break.] 
(Phys.) The property of easily breaking. It is gener- 
ally possessed by hard and elastic substances, which 
only permit very slight displacement of their particles 
without breaking. it is & property not marked out by 
definite limit, but is the opposite of flexibility ; so that 
bodies which are less brittle are more flexible; and con- 
versely, as bodies become more brittle, they are less flexi- 
ble. Steel, after being heated red-hot, and suddenly 
cooled, becomes very brittle and hard; but if slowl 
cooled,it is comparatively soft and flexible. Glass though 
very elastic, is one of the most brittle substances known. 

Britzsk a, (bri¢kah.) (Russ. britschka.] An open, four- 
wheeled travelling-carriage, of Russian invention. 

Brive-la-Gaillarde, (breev-lah-gail'lard,) a town of 
France, oor Corréze, 15 m. 8.W. of Tulle. Top. 10,839. 

Broach, (brõch.) — Fr. broche, a spit.) ( rok.) A 
small spire or steeple immediately sur- 
mounting a tower, without any inter- 
mediate parapet (Fig. 106).—( Mech.) A 
tapering, polygonal steel with from 4 
to 8 cutting edges for enlarging holes 
in metal. Also, a straight, file-toothed, 
steel tool, for working through irreg- 
ular holes in metal impracticable for 
revolving tools. 

Brond Mountain, an extensive 
ridge in Z"ennsylvania, extending 8.W. 
from Carbon co., through Schuylkill 
into Dauphin, forming a broad plateau 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level. It is 
the highest eminence in the anthracite 
coal-fleld of Pennsylvania. 

Broadside, (braud'sid. (Маш) А 
ship is said to be on her broadside, when 
pressed down by the wind on one side, 
with her rails in the water. —( Gun.) 
The discharge at one and the same 
time of all the battery carried on one 
side of a ship of war. 

Broad Top Mountain, in Pennsylvania, is located 
in Bedford and Huntingdon cos., at an elevation of abt. 
2,600 ft. above sea-level. It forms а vast double coal- 
basin, connecting with the Pittsburg beds. 

Brocade, (bro-kad’.) (Sp. brocado.] (Manuf.) A stuff 
of stout silk, raised and enriched with gold and silver 
flowers, foliage, &c., and held in high repute for the 
dresses of both sexes during the 17th and 18th cem- 
turies, 

Broccoli, (brók'ko-le.) [It.] (Hort.) A garden vege- 
table, Brassica botrytis. It ів a variety of the cauliflower, 
distinguished by having colored instead of white heads, 
: Jesper tinge of color in the leaves, and by being more 

hardy. 

Brock port, (brók'/pórt,)a village of New York, Monroe 
co., 17 m. W. of Rochester. 

Brock ville, on G.T. R., a city of Canada West, C. of 
united cos. of Leeds and Grenville, on the St. Lawrence, 
125 m. S.W. of Montreal. It has large steam-engine and 
machinery works. Pop. 11,525. 

Brod'head. Jons Romern, an American historian, В. 
in Philadelphia, 1814, is the author of a History of the 
State of New York, the 186 vol. of which, pub. in 1853, 
comprises the Dutch Period, 1609 to 1661. D. 1873, 

Brodie, Siz BzNJAxIN Coins, (bró'de,) an eminent 
English surgeon, B. in Wiltshire, 1783. His Treatise on 
— of the Joints (1811), is still highly valued. D. 

862. 

Broglie, Ducs pz, (bróg-le',) an illustrious French fam- 
ily, which, from the 17th cent. down to the present time, 
has produced several members eminent as commanders, 
statesmen,and writers. The most celebrated was ACHILLE 
Leonor Vicror CHARLES, Duc pg, B. He was B. at P 
1785, married the only daughter of Madame dè Staël in 
1816, and distinguished himself as a member of the 
Chamber of Peefs under the Restoration. After the 
revolution of 1830, his friend Guizot and himself were 
the chiefs of the party of the Doctrinaires. Ho was min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs from Oct., 1832, to April, 1836. 
D. 1870. His son ALBERT, в. 1821, was sent as ambes- 
sador to London, in 1871, by President Thiers. 

Broken-wind. (Fur. A ruptured state of the air 
cells, chiefly on the edges of the lungs, in the horse, in 
aranean of which the expiration occupies more 
time than tbe inspiration of the air, and із laboriously 
and generally. spasmodically effected. It isa disease 





Fig. 106. 
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which may edmit of palliation, but not of cure; the 
animal becomes gradually less capable of exertion, and 
if urged on, һе drops and dies, 

Broker, (Prókr.) [From A.S. brucan.] (om. and Law. 
An agent who negotiates between sellersand buyers, an 
is paid by a certain rate of commission, called brokerage. 
He is not, like a factor, entrusted with the possession 
ef the goods, and he is not authorized to buy or sell in 
his own name. 

Bromeliacere, (bro-me-le-a'se.) (Bot.) AnO.of plants, 


Bronchocele, (bróng' koal.) 
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inflammation of the B., called Bronchitis, whose great 
exciting cause is cold, especially when combined with 
moisture, is a disease which may prove very serious, if 
not promptly checked by energetic action. 

[Or roncier and kélé, 
a tumor.) (Med.) The Goitre, a large tumor that forme 
gradually on the throat, between the trachea and the 
ekin. It is prevalent in several valleys of Switzerland, 
and in the mountainous parts of Brazil. lodine is the 
most efficacious remedy. 


al. Narciseales, inbabiting the tropical parts of the | Bromchotomy. (Surg.) Same as TRACHEOTOMY, д.0. 


world, where they growin the rich vegetable soil of the 
forests, or upon the branches of trees, to which they 
cling by their twisting, slender roots. They usually 
have bard leaves which are covered with a scurfiness 
easily rubbed off, and are so arranged as tu be able to 
hold the water that lodges in their centre. Their 
flowers are usually white, crimson, blue, or purple, and 
often exceedingly handsome, In the genus Ananasan, 
the bracts and flowers are so fleshy, that they all grow 
together into a solid mass, and thus form the well- 
known fruit called the Pine-apple. 

Bromine, (bré’min.) [From Gr. brómos, an offensive 
odor.) (Chem.) A non-metallic element. It is a liquid 
of a deep red-brown color, very volatile, and of a pecu- 
Har irritating odor. It solidifies at — 7:60, forming a 
hard, brittle mass of a lead-gray semi-metallic appear- 
ance. It is slightly soluble in water, and miscible with 
ether in all proportions. It closely resembles chlorine 
in its properties. Its chemical energies are very pow- 
erfal. Boiling point, 136°; sp. gr. 5°411; at. weight, 
80; symbol, Br. — B. unites with all elementary ies, 
forming well-marked compounds, or bromides, and sev- 
eral oxygen compounds, the most important of which 
is Bromíc acid (НО.ВгОу), which unites with bases 
forming bromates. The pp. compound of B. is the hy- 
drogen compound, or 7/ydrobromic acid (HBr), which is 
з colorless gas, having a very pungent odor. It is 
eagerly absorbed by water, forming a strongly acid 
solution which fumes in the air. 

Bromus, (bró'müs.) (Bot.) The Bromes, а genus of 
plants, О. Graminacer, distinguished chiefly by the in- 
florescence being in lax panicles; glumes unequal, 
containing from three to many flowers, the spikelets 
lanceolate and compressed. They are not considered 
first-class agricultural grasses. 

Bronchi, (bróng'ke,) or Broncata. [From Gr. bronchos, 
the throat.) (Аза!) Opposite the 3d dorsal vertebra, 
the trachea, or windpipe, divides into two branches or 
B., of similar structure to itself (Fig. 107). Of these 
B. one goes to each lung. On entering the substance 
of a lung, the B. divide into small branches, which 
again subdivide, unti] they are no larger in diameter 
than one-fiftieth to one-thirtieth of an inch, which give 


Brongniart, ALEXANDRE, (bróng'ne-ir,) an eminent 


French mineralogist, chemist, and zoülogist, B. in Paris, 
1770, was director of the royal porcelain works, at 
Sevres, and carried out many improvements in the 
manufacture, besídes doing much to revive the art of 
painting on glass. He also assisted Cuvier in his studies 
of fossils, and introduced a new classification of E 
tiles. B., who was a voluminous writer on scientific 
subjects, р. in 1847. — His воп, ADOLPHE THÉODORE, 
в. 1501, was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, 1834, and became professor of botany at the 
Jardin des Plantes, 1840. Among his works must be 
quoted his valuable History of Fossil Vegetables (1828). 


Bronte, (brón'te,) a town of З. Italy, in Sicily, at the 


W. base of Mount Etna, 22 m. N.N.W. of Cutania. In 
1799, the Neapolitan govt. conferred the title of Duke 
of B., with a revenue of abt. $18,700 per annum, upon 
Lord Nelson. Pop. 12,791. 


Bronté, CHARLOTTE, better known under her nom-de- 


plume “Currer Bell," в. in England, in 1816, achieved 
a wide reputation as the author of the powerful novela, 
Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette. D. 1855. 


Brontozoum, (brón'to-zoom.) (Pal.) А name given te 


& gen. of the large, aud apparently cursorial, fossil 
birds of the triassic deposits in the Connecticut Valley; 
it has been traced by its great footprints, «ome o 
which have been found to measure 12 inches. between 
the tips of the exterior and interior toes. 


Bronze. (brónz) [Fr.] (Metul.) An alloy composed of 


88 to 92 per cent. of copper, and 8 to 12 of tin, to which 
small portions of zinc or bras, and also of lead, are 
occasionally added. It ia harder and more fusible, but 
less malleable, than copper. The ancients used B. for 
a great variety of purposes; hence, arms and other in- 
struments, medals, and statues of this metal, are to be 
found in all cabinets of antiquities. The moderns have 
also made much use of B., particularly for statues ex- 
posed to accidents from the influence of the atmosphere. 
Bronsing is the process of covering articles of wood, 
clay, plaster, &c., with compositions which give to them 
the appearance of B. These compositions vary in their 
ingredients, and the process also, with the articles te 
be cogted. 


erigin to, or terminate in, small polyhedral cells, | Brooke, (brook.) In West Virginia, а N.W. co., b. on 
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1, Nyebd bone. 2, Trachea. 3, Bronchi. 4. One of the Langs. 
5, Bamífications of the Bronchi. 
which seem to cluster round their extremities, and 
pm into them. These are the air-celle; they consist 
elastic tissue, with a lining of mucous substance, and 


beneath the latter a large number of minute blood- | Broome 


wessels of the lung. (See LUNG, and Respiration.) The 


Brook'ville, a town of 


Broom, (broom.) (Bot. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania; area, 15 sq. m. C. Wellsburg. 


Brook'line, a village of Massachusetts, picturesquel 


situated in Norfolk co. 5 m. S.W. of Boston, wit 
which it communicates by means of a mill-dam acroes 
Charles River Bay. 


Brooklyn, (brook'lin.) [From Du. breuck-landt, broken 


land.] A city and seaport of New York, C. of King's 
co., at the W. extremity of Long Island, opposite New 
York city, from which it is separated by the East River, 
abt. 34 m. in width. Area, 16,000 acres. Part of the 
city is built on an irregular bluff called Brooklyn 
Heights. Gowanus and Wallabout lays are two inden- 
tations of the river entering into the city. Another 
division, called Williamsburg, includes the thickly set- 
Чед portions N., of Wallabout Bay. B. i» noted for the 
number and beauty of ita religious edifices, conferring 
upon it the title of “City of Churches." It also pos- 
sesses many fine public and private buildings, and con- 
tains a U. States Navy Yard, covering 45 acres, and a 
naval hospital. Greenwood Cemetery vies with the 
finest of similar establishments in this country. In the 
extent and diversity of its manufacturing interests, B. 
takes rank among the first cities of the Union. This 
place was settled in 1625, by several families of Hugue- 
nots from the French Netherlands. It was the theatre 
of important operations during the Revolutionary war; 
a battle being fought near it, Aug. 27, 1776, when the 
Americans were defeated by the British with heavy 
loss 


Brooks, in Georgia, а B. co. b. on Florida; area, 550 


sq. m. C. Quitman. 
Franklin co., at the 
tewater River, 41 m. 


See Cvm and ВРАВТТОМ. 
ew York, a 8. co; area, 680 sq 


junction of the forks of the W 
N.W. of Cincinnati. 


(broom,) iu 
m. ; C. Binghamton. 
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Brosimum, — (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
-Arfecarpacese, consisting of В. American trees, abound- 
ing with milky juice. B. alicastrum yields the edible 
Bread-nuts of Jamaica. B. Galactodendron, the Cow- 
tree, or Palo de Vaca, is a very tall tree, forming lar, 
forests. The milk is obtained by making incisions in 
the trunk, and so closely resembles that of the cow 
that it is used a» an article of food, being wholesome, 
agreeable, and nourishing. 
Brougham and Vaux, Ileyry, Lorn, (broom,) an 
English jurist, philosopher, and statesman, в. 1779. 
After graduating at Edinburgh Univorsity, he was 
ealled to the Scottish bar, and became one of the editors 
ef the “Edinburgh Review." In 1808, he entered 
himself at the English bar, and speedily acquired high 
reputation as an advocate. In 1810, he entered Parlia- 
ment, where he became & chief of the Liberul party. 
In 1820-21, he was engaged as attorney-general for 
Queen Caroline, and succeeded in óbtaining her ac- 
quittal. In 1830, he became the acknowledged cham- 
n of Parliamentary Reform, was called to the 
louse of Peers, and appointed Lord High Chancellor 
of England, which office he resigned in 1831. He de- 
voted the remainder of his life almost exclusively to 
science and literature at his château of Cannes, France. 
D. 1868. Lord B. was one of the foremost men of his 
age and country, and his fame will principally rest 
wpon his exertions and achievements in the cause of 
popular education and political and legal reform. 
Brougham. (After Lord Brougham.) A kind of close, 
four-wheeled carriage for family use. 
Broussais, Francois JosePH Victor, a celebrated 
French physician, в. 1772, and founder of a system of 
medicine called Physiological in France. He first pub- 
lished his views in the Histoire des Phlegmasies Chro- 
niques (1808), and afterwards in the Examen de la Doc- 
trine Médicale (1816). D. 1838. 
Brown, (broun.) (A.8. brun.) {Painting ) A dark, dusky 
color inclining towards red, of various degrees of depth, 
of which there are many sorts. It belongs to the ter- 
tiary colors, known as russets and olives, in which the 
hue is modified by an admixture of dark or black pig- 
ment. 
Brown, CHARLES BROCEDEN, an American novelist, B. 
in Philadelphia, 1771, may be termed the “pioneer” 
writer of American fiction. Wieland, Ormond, and 
хааг Huntley, were among his most successful works. 
. 1810. 
Brown, 00010, an American philologist, в. 1791, ac- 
quired a high and deserved reputation by his /nstitutes 
of English Grammar, and the Grammar of English Gram- 
mers. D.1857. 
Brown, Henry Kirk, an American sculptor, в. at Ley- 
den, Mass., 1814. His most noted work is the eques- 
trian statue of Washington in Union Square, New York. 
Brown, Jacos, an American general, в. іп Bucks co. 


Penn., 1775, distinguished himself during the war of | 


1814, as commander of an American army in Cunada. 
In 1821, he became commander-in-chief of the army of 
the U. States. D. 1828. 

Brown, Јонм, an English physician, в. 1737, is the 
author of the Brunonian system of medicine, developed 
in his Elementa Medicine (1780). He divided all diseases 
into sthenic and asthenic, the former of which resulted 
from excess, and the latter from deficiency of exciting 
power. Не used alcohol as a remedy for one set of dis- 
eases, and opium for the other. This system waa for 
some time popular in Germany. D. 1788. 

Brown, Jons, a celebrated champion of liberty, в. at 
Torrington, Connecticut, 1800. He emigrated to Kansas, 
1865, and became a daring and most resolute partisan 
leader of the Free State party during the civil war in 
Kansas, 1856-57. In May, 1859, he organized an invasion 
of Virginia for the purpose of liberating the slaves. On 
Oct. 16, aided by abt. 20 men, he took possession of the 
arsenal and armory of Harper's Ferry; but he was at- 
tacked the following day by the Virginia militia. Two 
of his sons and almost all his men were killed; and 
himself, being captured, was tried for treason and mur- 
der, and hanged at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859. 
Brown, Kosrrr,a British botanist, B. at Montrose, 1773. 
He is the author of several valuable works on botany, 
but ia chiefly noted for his discoveries in vegetable 
physiology, especially of vegetable impregnation. D. 


Brown, THomas, a celebrated Scottish metaphysician, 
в. at Kirkmabreck, 1778. His pp. works are, Observa- 
от on the Relations of Cause to Effect (34 ed., 1818), and 
XT on (he Philosophy of the Human Mind (1820). 
ews, а W. co. of Illinois, b. B. by the Illinois River; 

area, square miles; County Mount Stirling. 
—In Indiana, a В. cent. co. ; area square miles ; 
С. Nashville.—In Жалла, a N E. county, near the 
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Nebraska border; area, 650 square miles; Count 
Seat, Hiawatha.—In Ohio, a SEW. county, divided 
from Kentucky by the Ohio River; area, 500 square 
miles; Connty seat, Georgetown; in Minnesota, а 8. 
county, area, 450 sq. m.; C. New Ulm. 

Browning, ELIZABETH BARRETT, (broun'ing,) one of 
the greatest of English poetesses, B. 1809; she married 
the poet Robert Browning, with whom she took up her 
residence in Italy. Her principal works are Awrore 
Та Lady Geraldine's Courtship, Cuso Guidi Windows, 
and Fnems before Congress. D. 1861. 

Browning, Roserr. AnjEnglish poet, в. 1812, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Barrett in 1846, &nd afterward resided 
in Paris and Italy. His poems are numerous and of 
much power, but notable for their obscurity. D. 1890. 

Brownists, (broun'tstz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious seet 
which arose in England towards the close of the 16th 
cent., under the leadership of one Robert Brown, a re- 
cusant from the Church of England, who, towards the 
close of his life, again entered holy orders, and р. in 1630. 
His followers became very numerous, but suffered great 
persecutions under Queen Elizabeth's govt., so that 
they emigrated to Holland, where they flourished for 
upwards of a century. They were the forerunners of 
the modern denomination called Congregationalists. 

Brownsville, a borough of Fayette co.. Pennsylvania, 
on the Mcnongahela river, 35 m. 8. of Pittsburgh, from 
which city steamers ascend thus far. The river here is 
spanned by a fine bridge 630 ft. inlength. Manuf. Iron, 
glass, рарег, etc. Pop. (1880) 5,025.—In Tezas. а town of 
Cameron co., facing Matamoraa, on the Rio Grande, 40 
m. from the mouth of that river, and 300 8. of Austin. 
It carries on an active trade with Mexico. 

Bruce, Ковевт, king of Scotland, в. abt. 1274, was ap- 
pointed in 1299 co-regent with Comyn, whom he mur- 
dered in 1309, and then ascended the throne. After 
being defeated by Edward I., he twice invaded England, 
and, in 1314, totally defeated Edward II. at Bannock- 
burn. D. 1378, and was s. by his son David II., q. v. 

Bruce, James, a British traveller, b. in Scotland, 1730; 
author of Travels in Abyssinia (1790). D. 1794. 

Bruchus. (Zodl.) See CURCULIONIDA. 

Brucite, (brü'sit.) (Min.) A native hydrate of mag- 
nesia, occurring in fibrous or foliated masses of a white 
color inclining to gray, blue, or green. See also CHOR- 
DRODITE, 

Bruges, (broosh,) a famous and old city of Belgium, C. 
of W. Flanders, 7 m. from the N. Sea, and 60 N.W. of Brus- 
sels. БВ. presents, in a remarkable degree, the architec- 
tural characteristics of the Middle Ages. Among its 
principal buildings are the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and the celebrated Belfry in the Great Square, the 
finest in Europe, and whose chimes (carillons) are de- 
servedly famous. 54 bridges span the numerous canals 
intersecting the city, whence has been derived its name, 
(Flem. briigge=bridges.) B. dates from the 7th century, 
and under the Counts of Flanders became a prosperous 
and important place, and eminent for the wealth and 
public spirit of its citizens. Under the Spanish rule, 
towards the close of the 15th cent., it rose in insurrec- 
tion against the tyranny of the Duke of Alva, who in 
his vengeance ruined its trade. aly shell foi 

Brumaire, (broo-mair.) [Fr., from fog.] (Chron.) 
In the French revolutionary calendar, the name given 
to the 2d month of the year, extending from the 23d 
Oct. to the 21st Nov. The 18th of B., ҮП year (9th 
Nov., 1799), is historically famous as being the date of 
the overthrow of the Directory, and the establishment 
of the Napoleonic power. 

Brunai, (broo-nà/,) а Malay state of the island of Bor- 
neo, on its N.W. coast; area, 28,000 sq.m. It is cov- 
ered with dense forests, and is inhabited by a tribe of 
the Dyaks. J'op. 300,000. — Its C., Brunai, is situate on 
a river of the same name, Lat. 4°56’ N., Lon. 114° 55 E. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Brunel, Si& Ізливлкр, (broo-néd’,) в. 1769, an eminent 
English mechanician, rests his principal claim to dis- 
tinction as engineer of the Thames Tunnel, London. 
D. 1849. — His воп, ISAMBARD KINGDOM, B. 1806, also 
greatly distinguished himself as an engineer, and as 
the designer of the well-known steamship “Great Kast- 
ern." PD. 1809. 

Brunelleschi, FiniPPo, (broo-néllés-he,) an Italian 
architect, B. 1377, completed the Duomo of Florence, 
and built also the Pitti Palace, and the church of San 
Lorenzo, in the same city. D. 1444. 

Bruniacese, (bru-ne-as’se--.) (Bot.) An О. of planta, 
all. Umbellales, closely related to the Hamamelidacer, 
and of botanical interest only. 

Brunn, (broon,) а town of the Austrian empire, О. of 
Moravia, at the junction of the rivers Schwarze ang 
Zwittawa, 70 m. N.N.E. of Vienna, It has extensive 
manuf. of woollena Fop. 79,404. 
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Bruno, GIROLAMO, (broo'no,) an Italian philosopher, one 
of the boldest and most original thinkers of his age, в. 
abt. 1550, after becoming a Dominican monk, embraced 
Calvinistic doctrines, and ultimately went to Paris, 
where he gave lectures on philosophy in opposition 
to the scholastic system in vogue there. He returned 
to Italy, 1592, was arrested by the Inquisition, in 1598, 
and, after an imprisonment of two years, was burnt as a 
heretic, 1600. His theory of the world was pantheistic, 
and Spinoza was indebted to B.for some of his theories, 

Bruno, (St.) See CARTHUSIANS. 

Brunswick, (Ducny or,) (brünzwik.) [Ger. Braum- 

] A state of the empire of Germany, — 
of 2 detached portions of territory, occupying part o 
the immense plain extending from the Hartz Moun- 
tains to the German Ocean. Area, 1,526 sq. ш. The 
inhab. are chiefly occupied in mining and agriculture. 
The late duke, Wilhelm, is the lineal descendant of 
Henry the Lion, of the House of Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony. Pop. 373,792.—Brunswick, the 
€. of the above duchy, issituate on the Ocker, 8 m. 8, 
Е. of Hanover. Itisan old but fine city, abounding 
in architectural memorials of the Middle Ages. Pop. 
85,174. 

Brunswick, (brünzwik,) in Georgia, a port of entry, 
C. of Glynn co, on the Turtle River, 80 m. 8.8.W. of 
Savannah. It has a good harbor, and an active trade 
by sea and R.R.—A town of Cumberland co., Maine, on 
the Androscoggin River, 26 m. S.W. of Augusta. Bow- 
doin College, founded in 1794, is situate here. 

A 8.Е. со. of N. Carolina, on the 8. Carolina border, and 
skirted by the Atlantic; area, 950 sq. m.; C. Smithville. 

—In Virginia. a ESE. co. b. on М, 
Carolina ; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Lawrenceville. 

Brush Turkey. (2001) The Talegalla Lathami, a 
large, gregarious, rasorial bird of Australia, which is 
about the size of a turkey. It is the most noticeable 





Fig. 108. — BRUSH TURKEY. 


representative of the Megapodix, or Mound-bird family, 
comprising Indian and Australian birds which are cele- 
brated for building large mounds of vegetation and 
sand, in which they deposit their eggs (Fig. 108). 

Brassa, (brüs'sih,) or BRoussa, a city of Asiatic Tur- 
key, p. Natolia, at the foot of Mt. Olympus, abt. 60 m. 
from Constantinople; Lat. 270 N., Lon.40? E. БВ. ія one 
of the most flourishing commercíal places in the Turk- 
ish empire. Pop. 70,000. 

Brussels, (briis’selz,) (Fr. Bruzelles,] a city of Belgium, 
C. of that kingdom and of ue p: of Brabant, on the 
Senne, 20 m. from Antwerp, and abt. 50 E. by 8. from 
the German Ocean. JB. is a magnificently situated and 
handsomely built pct; — fine public prome- 
nades, and some noble edifices, particularly the church 
of St. Gudule. It has many manuf., and carriea on an 
extensive commerce. In the 10th cent., B. became the 
C. of the dukes of Brabant, and towards the close of the 
16th cent. it was nearly depopulated by the tyranny 
of the Spanish viceroy, the duke of Alva. Under the 
first French empire it was the C. of the dep. Dyle, and 
previous to 1830, one of the capitals of the original 
kingdom of the Netherlands. It has since become the 
Belgian metropolis, Pop. 169,249. 

Brutus, Lucius Juntvs, (brü'tüs,) a legendary Roman 
patriot, son of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquin the 
Proud. His father and brother were assassinated by 
order of the king, and Lucius Junius owed the preserva- 
tion of his life to an assumed idiocy, patiently accept- 
ing the reproachful surname of Brutus (i. e., stupid, 
brutish). After the outrage upon Lucretia by Sex- 
tus, the son of Tarquin, B., throwing off his pretended 
stupidity, put himself at the head of the people, ex- 
pelle the Tarquins from Rome, and established a 
republic of which Collatinus and himself were the first 
consuls, His two sons having afterwards conspired to 
restore the monarchy, B., disregarding the entreaties 
of the mu!titude and his own feelings as a parent, sen- 
tenced them to death. The cause of the Tarquins bein 
espoused by some of the neighboring cities, B. an 
Aruns, а son of the degraded king, met in the field of 
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battle, and slew each other, в. c. 507.— Mar-gs JUNIOS 
Brutus, also a much-known Roman, в. 85 B.O., was a 
nephew of Cato, and first sided with Pompey, but after- 
wards attached himself to Cæsar, who treated him with 
the greatest kindness. B. nevertheless was induced by 
е. да to join а conspiracy which had for its object 
the assassination of his patron. After the perpetration 
of this d в. С. 44, Antony succeeded in exciting the 
popular indignation against the murderers, who fled 
from Rome, and raised an army, of which B. and Cassius 
took command ; but being defeated at the battles of 
Philippi, B. cast himself upon his own sword, and so 
put an end to his life, в. c. 42. 
Bryacer, (bri-à'se.) (Bot.) A large О. of plants, all. 
uscales, distinguisbed by the capsules having a double 
row of teeth, the inner of which are united at the base 
by a common plicate membrane. 

Bryan, (bri’dn,) in Georgia, an E. co. b. on the Atlantic, 
area, 472 sq. m.; С. Eden; pop. 5,252. — In Ohio, a vill., 
C. of Williams co., 54 m. Ww. of Toledo. 

Bry’ant, WiLLIAM CULLEN, an American poet and jour- 
nalist, B. at Cummington, Mass., 1794, evinced euch 
precocious talents as to produce in his 14th year two 
poems — the Embargo, a political satire, and the Spant 
Revolution — which passed into a 2d edition in 1809. In 
his 19th year, Thanatopsis was given to the world, and 
secured his reputation. In 1826, he associated himself 
with the * New York Evening Post," of which he event- 
ually became chief editor and proprietor. A complete 
edition of his poems, published in New York in 1832, 
was immediately reprinted in England. D. 1878. 

Bryonia, (bri-/nez-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of planta, O. 
Cucurbilacex, to which belongs the Common Bryony, B. 
dioica, a wild climbing plant, which has а large woody 
perennial root, and annual stems, resembling those of & 
gourd, except that they are more slender, clinging to 
bushes by means of their twisting tendrils. 

Bryozon, (bri-o-zó'ah,) or Potyzoa. (Zoól. Ап О. of 
Acephals, including small polyp-like animals, formi 
colonies, as it were, and depending for their mutua 
support on the presence of numerous horny, closely 
connected cells, the aggregate of which constitutes the 
so-called polypidom. They grow upon rocks, shells, 
and sea-weeds. 

Bubo, (bü'Lo.) (Zodl.) See 8rRIGIDAE. —( Med.) A tumor 
—— frequently occurring in the glands of the in, 
and also in the armpit. It is often the result of local 
absorption of irritating matter, such as venereal or 
other specific poisons; or is symptomatic of constitu- 
tional disease, as in the plague, scrofula, and some 
fevers. 

Buccal, (bik’kdl.) [From L. bucca, the cheek.) Be- 
longing to the cheek; as, the B. glands, the B. artery. 
Buccaneer, Buccanier, (bik’kah-neer.) [From 
Carib. Ind. boucan, smoked meat.] (Hist.) A name 
opie to those piratical adventurers, or filibustera, 
chiefly English and French, who, ір the 17th cent., com- 
mitted great depredations and atrocities upon the 
Spaniards in the W. Indies and Central America. They 
had their chief rendezvous in the island of To ‚апа 
were gradually exterminated about the beginning of 
the 18th cent. The name is derived, as above, from & 
practice of preserving meat, without salt, taught the 


French settlers in San Domingo by the aborigines, 


whence the eaters of such flesh were called Boucaniers. 

Buccin:dsc, (bük-sin'e-de.) (2001.) The Whelks, a fam. 
of mollusxs, ©. Gasteropoda, the general characters of 
which are, that their mouths are an oblong or very 
lengthened oval, the upper parts of which are slightl 

ed. The shell of the Buccinum lapillus is one o 
the shells from which the ancients are supposed to have 
— — their indelible purple, called the Тугіаа 
purple. 

Bucentaur, (bü-sen'tawr.) [From Gr. boüs, ox, and 
kentauros, centaur.) (и. А mythological monster — 
half ox, half centaur. — ( Hist.) The name of the 
vessel of state formerly used by the Venetians in the 
ceremony of espousing the sea. This took place an- 
nually on Ascension Day. The doge threw a gold ring 
into the Adriatic, saying, “‘Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique domini," (We wed thee, O sea, 
as a token of true and everlasting dominion.) The 
origin of the practice is traced to a victory won in 1177 
by the Doge Sebastiano Ziani over the Emperor Freder- 
ick Barbarossa. After the fall of the Venetian Republie 
the ceremony became a thing of the past. 

Bucephalus, (bi-sf'a-lis.) [From Gr. Бойз, bull, and 
kephalos, hend.] (Hist.) The famous horse of Alexander 
the Great, whose head resembled that of & bull, and 
who permitted no one but his master to mount him. 
He was wounded in a battle in Asia, and died after de- 
positing Alexander in safety. Tho latter built a city 
on the river Hydaspes, which he named in his honor. 
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dæ, (bu-ser'e-de.) 
`0. including 
large birds which in- 
habit the warm parts of 
Asia and Africa, and are 
remarkable for the very 
e size of the beak, 
for an extraordi- 
protuberance with 
which this is surmount- 
ed. In their general 
habits they seem to bear 
a considerable resem- 
blance to the crows, and 
hold the same rank in 
the Old World that the 
Toucans do in America. 

Buchan’an, GEORGE, 
¢boo-kdn'iin,) a Scottish 
historian, B. 1506, was 
tutor to James VI. His 
principal work is the Kerum Scoticarum Historia, com- 
pleted just before his death, in 1582. 

Buchan’‘an, James, 15th President of the U. States, n. 
in Franklin co., Penna., in 1791, graduated at Dickin- 
son Coll., Carlisle, in 1809, and three years afterward 
was admitted to the bar, In 1814 he became a member 
of the State legislature, and six years later entered 
Congress, in which body he at once took up a command- 
ing position. He took an active part in promotiug 
Gen. Jackson's presidential election in 1828, and in 1831 
was dis hed as envoy-extraordinary to St. Peters- 
burg. While there, he negotiated the first commercial 
treaty entered into between Russia and the U. States. 
On his return home, in 1833, he was elected to the U. 8, 
senate; was appointed Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of President Polk, 1345, and was minister of the U. 
States at the Court of St. James, from 1853 to 1856. In 
June, 1856, the National Democratic Convention at Cin- 
cinnati nominated him for President of the U. States, 
and he was elected, receiving 174 electoral votes out of 
303. During his term of presidency, B. found himself 

laced in difficult positions, owing to the action of the 
tive-Slave Law ; the attempt to establish slavery in 
Kansas, which became the scene of civil war; and the 
growing hostility of the Southern people. In his last 
message, Dec. 1860, B. cast on the Northern people the 
blame for the disruption of the Union, which was then 
imminent, and decided that the Constitution had not 
delegated to Congress or to the Executive any power 
to coerce a State or to prevent the secession of a State. 
D. 1868, See Custis’ Life of (N. Y., 1853). 

Buchanan, in Jwa, a N.N.E. co.: area 576 вд. m.; С. 
Independence —In Missouri, a W.N.W. county, sepa- 
rated from Kansas by the Missouri river; area, 415 
square miles ; County Seat, $t. Joseph.—In Va., а co. 
b. on Ky. ; area, 500 square miles ; C. Grundy. 

Bucharest, ш kah-rést,) a es of Europe, C. of the 
principality of Roumania, in Wallachia, on the Dam- 
boritza, 27 m. from its confluence with the Danube, 
and 280 m. W.N.W. of Constantinople; Lat. 44° 26’ 35” 
N., Lon. 46°47’ E. It is an unhealthy place of resi- 
dence, but of great importance for its trade in grain, 
wool, honey, wax, cattle, wine, and particularly in 
hides. ap 141,754. 

Buck, (biik.) [A.S. bucc.] (Venery. The male of the 
fallow deer. In his first year he is called a fawn; in 
the second, a prickel; the third, a sore! ; the fourth, 
a sore ; the fifth, a buck of the first head ; and the sixth, 
a buck. The term is also used to denote the male 
of the hare and rabbit tribes. The male of the red deer 
is always called a stag ог hart. 

Buckbean, (biik’bén.) (Bot) See MENYANTHES. 

Buckingham, GronaEk VILLIERS, Duke ор, (bük'ing- 
hdm,) в. 1592, early became the favorite of James I., who 
loaded him with favors and honors, and raised him to 
the highest offices of state, in which he conducted him- 
solf with so much pride and arrogance as to excite pop- 
ular hatred and disgust. In 1623, he accompanied 
Prince Charles on his romantic journey to Spain, un- 
dertaken for the purpose of courting the Infanta. В. 
continued to be the favorite minister of Charles I., and 
the ready instrument of his tyranny, and by his in- 
trigues brought on the war with France, when he 
lost the flower of his army by an ill-concerted attack 
on the Isle of Rhé. Assassinated in 1628, — His son, 
Groner, second Duke of B., в. 1627, became minister to 
Charles II., and one of his most profligate courtiers. Af- 
ter wasting a princely fortune, he sunk into obscurity, 
and p. 1685. 

Buckingham, or Bucks, an inland co. of England, 
b. N. by the co. of Northampton, and containing in its 
sestre the Vale of Aylesbury, noted for its fine dairy 
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Fig. 109. 
RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. 
(Buceros rhinoceros.) 


(Zoól) The Hornbill fam., |. 
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produce and poultry. Chief towns: Aylesbury, Marlew, 

Buckingham, and Wycombe. . 184,772. 

Buckingham, in Virginia, a S.E. central co., b. N. 
and N.W. by the James river; area 680 sq. m.; C 
Maysville. 

Buckle, Henry Tuomas, (bük'l,) an English writer 
в. 1822, brought out, in 1858, his (projected) History o 
Civilization in England, which, though not very com- 
mendable for accuracy, created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion by its daring speculations and brilliancy of style. 
A 2d vol. appeared in 1861, which only completed the 
"Introduction" to the History. D. suddenly at Da- 
mascus, 1862. 

Buckler, (bük'ler. [From L. buccula, the handle of a 
shicld.] (Mil. Formerly, a defensive 
shield worn by combatants, common- 
ly made of tough hide, strengthened 
with plates and bosses of metal. 


. 110.) 

Buckler-thorn. (Bot) See Pa- 
LIURUSB. 

Bucks, (büks,)a co.of Pennsylvania,b. 
N.E. and 8.Е. by the Delaware river, 


which separates it from New Jersey ; 
area 600 sq. m. С. Doylestown. 


Buck rt, a village and seaport 
of Maine, Hancock co., on the Pen- 
obscot river, 18 m. 8. of Bangor. The 
inhabitants are largely engaged in 
the fisheries and in the coasting- 


trade. 

Buckthorn. (Bot) Sce RHAMNUS. 

Buckwheat. (Bot) See Faaory- 
RUM. 

Bucolic, —— [From Gr. bou- 
kolikos, pastoral. 





Fig. 110. 


Lit.) In ancient ASSYRIAN SOLDIER. 
poetry, a poem having reference to (From the Nineveh 


shepherds and rural life: — the most 
celebrated examples of the style are 
the Eclogues of Virgil, the Latin poet. 

Bud, (büd.) [А.8. boda; Ег. Ьоиит.) (Bot.) The buds 
are organi parts of a plant, of an oval, round, or 
conical form, and containing the rudiments of future 
branches, leaves, or flowers, which remain without 
breaking, on producing them, until circumstances form 
their development. he same buds, accordingly, as 
circumstances vary, produce either flowers or leaves. 
Buds spring from the alburnum. They are formed, at 
first, only in the axils of leaves; but if these buds are 
destroyed, what are termed adrentitious or latent buds 
are formed, in the neighborhood of the regular buds. 

Buey rus, a village of Okio, Crawford co., on the San- 
dusky river. 

Buda, (bü'dàh.) [Ger. Ofen.) A city of the kingdom 
of Hungary, in the Austrian dom., and, with Pesth, 
the C. and seat of govt., immediately opposite Pesth, on 
the right bank of the Danube, 135 m. E.S.E. of Vienna. 
A magnificent suspension-bridge, 34 m. long, connects 
the two cities. B. was the Curta Aquincum of the Ro- 
mans, and in 900 became the cradle of the Hungarian 
monarchy, and was made a free city in 1245. From 1529 
till 1686 it was held by the Turks, who only vacated it 
after a desperate struggle with the Austrians. Pop. 
Budapest, including suburbs, in 1880, was 360,551. 

Buddhism, (hüd'izm,) a system of religion founded 
by BouppHa GANTAMA, also called Sakya Muni, who 
lived probably in the 6th cent. в.с. His father was 
king of Bahar, in Hindostan, and was early distin- 
guished for his superior intellect. Becoming a reli- 
gious teacher, he went through various provs. of India, 
propagating his doctrines, a kind of reformed Brah- 
manism. Не is said to have lived till his 80th year, 
and the date usually given for his death is 543 в.с. 
But his appearance is placed by some as early as the 
14th, and by others as late as the 4th cent. в.с. It is 
certain that his religion was triumphant in Hindostan 
in the middle of the 3d cent. в. с. Between the 5th and 
7th centuries of our era, B. was expelled from India 
proper by the persecution of the Brahmins, and nearly 
every trace of it has now disappeared from there; but 
under several denominations it has become the pre- 
vailing creed of the Peninsula of India one the 
Ganges, Thibet, Ceylon, China, and Japan. In China 
the name of Buddha has been corrupted into Fo-ta, or 
Fo. After the death of Buddha, and to fill his place, 
a succession of perfectly virtuous souls have descended 
upon earth, and assumed human forms, for the welfare 
of mankind; and it is believed in Thibet that the 
Grand Lama of Thibet is his successor for the time be- 
ing. (See LAMAISM.) The sacred writings of the Bud- 
dhists are very numerous; they were originally com- 
posed in Sanskrit, from which tbey were afterwards 
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translated into other tongues. It would seem that 
there was a belief in a primeval deity named Adi- 
Buddha, or the First Buddha, and he was the first per- 
son of the trinity, the other two persons being Dhurma 
and Sunga, answering to Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, of 
the Brahmins. The trident borne by the priests is em- 
blematical of this trinity. The principal tenets of B. 
are, that tho world and all it contains are manifesta- 
tions of the Deity, but of a transient and delusive 
character ; that the human soul is an emanation of the 
Deity, and, after death, will be bound to matter, and 
subjected to the miseries of 
life, unless the individual to 
whom it belongs, by the attain- 
ment of wisdom through prayer 
and contemplation, secures its 
re-absorption into the Deity. 
The authority of the Vedas, the 
sacred books of the Brahmins, 
is rejected, as well as the sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, and other re- 
ligious obsorvances of the Hin- 
doos. There is no distinction 
of caste, and the priests, who 
are not forbidden the use of an- 
imal food, are derived from all 
classes. Monasteries and nun- 
neries abound wherever B. 
flourishes. The ceremonies have 
so many resemblances to those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, j ` 
as to strike European specta- (9 NM ХЫ, 
tors with surprise. Ашопрні ЁР WAT MES 
the characteristics of Buddhist 
temples are the pagodas, and the 
images of Buddha. The former Fig. 111. — BUDDHA. 
are stone structures, of a hem- 
spherical or pyramidal form, supported on cylindrical 
estals. The images represent a human form stand- 
ng, reclining, or sitting, with curly hair, and ears 
drawn downwards. Besides many other monuments 
of the ancient worship of Buddha, there are two par- 
ticularly remarkable — the ruins of the gigantic temple 
Boro-Budor, in Java, and the five large subterranean 
balls, called Pantah-Pandu, on the way from Guzerat 
to Malwa. Tradition ascribes these astonishing works 
of ancient Indian architecture and sculpture, which far 
surpass the skill of the modern Hindoos, to the 
Pandus, the heroes of Indian mythology. 

Badding, (büd'ding.) ( Hort.) А method of propagating 
plants. bud with a small portion of bark is neatly 
cut off and transferred to another tree, a slit being first 
made in the bark of the latter to receive the bud. It 
ia then bound round with thread until the bud has 
grown to and become part of the tree. The branch 

ringing from the bud will afford flowers and fruit 
similar to those of the tree from which it wus taken. 

Biuddlea, (büd'le.) (Bot) A gen. of ornamental ever- 
green shrubs, O. Scrophuluriuceze, natives of the warmer 
regions of the world, and remarkable for their gay and 
sweet-scented orange-colored flowers. 

Budget, (bij'it.) (From Fr. bougette, a bag.) (РЫ.) The 
name given to the annual statement of the financial 
affairs of a state or country, presented by the executive 
power to the legislative body controlling the samo. 

Bad weis, (bud'wise,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on 
the Moldau, 75 m. S. of Prague. Гор. 16,392. 

Buena Vista, (bwe'nah vistah.) (Sp., fine view.) A 
small place in Mexico, 7 m. 8. of Saltillo, and 90 8.W. 
of Monterey, famed for the great battle fought near it, 
Feb. 22-23, 1847, between the American army under 
Gen. Taylor, and a force of 20,000 Mexicans under Santa 
Anna, in which the latter were utterly defeated. This 
action is also called the Battle of La Angostura. 

Buena Vista, in Jowa, a N.W. co.; area, 57,656 sq. m. 
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Buen Ayre, (boo'an-air,) or Bon AIR, a small island 
in the Dutch West Indies, abt. 30 m. E. of Curacao; Lat. 
12° 20’ N., Lon. 68° 27’ W. It is used as a penal set- 
tlement. Pop. 3,000. 

Buenos Ayres, (bo'nos à'ris.) [Sp., “Good airs."] A 
p. of the Argentine Confederation, in 8. America, ex- 
tending from the Rio Negro, on the S., in Lat. 419 8., 
to the p. of Santa Fé, on the N., in Lat. 33° 8., and on 
the W. from the Atlantic to the upper waters of the 
Talquin River. Length, E. to W. abt. 750 m.; breadth, 
N. to 8., abt. 540 m. Area, 63,000 sq.m. Surf. A level 
plain of vast extent; forming the immense Готраз, as 
they are called, perhaps the finest pasture-lands in the 
world. Exp. Cattle, horses, and their products. This 

. seceded in 1854, and returned to the Federal Union 
„Ха 1800. Pop. 495,107. — Вовмоз Arras, C. of above p., 
and also of the Argentine Republic, on the 8.W. shore 
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of La Plate estuary, 125 m. W. by N. of Monte Video. 
It is rectangularly built, with its houses surrounded 
by gardens, and has а multiplicity of churches and re- 
ligious houses. The commerce of B. A. is perhaps the 
most extensive of any 8. American port, trading as tt 
does with all parts of the civilized world. B. A. was 
founded by the Spaniards under Mendoza in 1534. ; 
177,787; including 41,957 Italians, 13,098 Spaniard 
13,402 Frenchmen, 2,139 Germans, 542 Austrians, 

60:3 citizens of the U. States. 

Buff. (^ contraction of buffalo.) Leather prepared from 
the skin of the buffalo and other animals of the kind, 
by soaking it in some oleaginous substance: — formerly 
much used for waist-belts and other — accoutre- 
ments.— A color somewhat between pink and primrose- 
yellow. 

Buffalo, (büf'fah-lo.) (Zo5t.) Вее Вов. 

Buffalo, a city and port of entry of New Fork, C. of 
Erie co., at the E. end of Lake Erie, and opening of Nia- 
pn river, 22 m. B. of Niagara Falls, and 293 N.W.of New 

ork city. This place commands the bulk of the trade 
of the Great Lakes, and forms one of the chief grain 
emporiums of the U. States. Its port is available to 
vessels of considerable tonnage, except during the win- 
ter season, when it is closed by ice. B.isaspacious and 
well-built city, possessing many handsome edifices, and 
with ample provision fur the religious, educational, and 
benevolent needs of ita inhabitants. 7Pop.(1870) 117,714; 


Buffalo, in Nebraska, а central co., b. 8. by Platte River; 
а. 2,000 ва m.; .. —In Wis. a W. co., b. oa 
Minnesota; a. 660 nq. m.; C. Alma; 

Builfnio Lake, in Brit. N. America. Three sheets of 
water bear this name: one in Lat. 66? 20' N.; another 
in Lat. 50? N., Lon. 1130 45’ W.; the third in Lat. 52° 29 
N., Lon. 112? 10’ W. 

Buffers, (hey Jace.) (From Fr. bouffer, to put out] 
— Elastic cushions &ttached to railway 

or the purpose of breaking the shock in cases of col- 
lision. They are usually formed of strong springs of 
stecl, or of vulcanized caoutchouc. 

Buffo, (hif'fo.) [It] (Mu.) A singer, or actor, whe 
assumes the humorous character in a comic opera, &c. 
B. are of two kinds: the B. cantante, whose part 
is chiefly confined to singing; and the B. comico, to 
that of acting. 

Baffon, Grorces Louis Lecierc, Count pg, (btif’fong,) 
an illustrious French naturalist, в. іп 1707. He became 
а member of the Academy of Sciences іп 1739, and oa 
his appointment as intendant of the Jardín des Plantes, 
he projected the great work on which his fame rests, 
devoting himself for the rest of his life to its prepara- 
tion. He was assisted by Daubenton in the purely 
anatomical portions. The котле Naturelle, 
et Purticuliére, appeared in successive vols. betweea 
1749 and 1758, and an extensive supplement was added 
after B.'s death. Its popularity was, and ia still great; 
it was translated into the principal languages of Eu- 
rope, and has been very frequently reprinted. D. ia 
Paris, 1758. 

Bufon'idse. (Zo) See BATRAOHIA. 

Bug, (bug.) (Zoo.) Вее Cimcipa. 

Bugeaud de la Piconnerie, Duc D'Istr, (bce 
£zho'da-lah-pe-kón'na-re,) a marshal of France, B. at 
Limoges, 1784. He entered tlie army in 1804, served 
with distinction till the fall of Napoléon I.; was created 
a marshal of Franco by Louis-Philippe, 1831, and sent 
to Algeria, where he gained several victories over the 
Arabs. In 1840, he was appointed governor-general of 
the French provinces in Algeria, and in the course of 
three campaigns subjected all the country from Tunis 
to Morocco. In 1844, he defeated the emperor of Mo 
rocco at Isly. D. of cholera, in Paris, 1849. 

Buggy, (bug'ge.) In the О. States, a light four-wheeled 
carriage with a movable culash top. 

Bugia, (buje-ch.) [Ar. Boudjeiah.] A seaport-town of 
Algoria, 122 m. E. of Algiers. 

Bagle, (bé’gl.) (From Celt. Бою, во ox.) (Mus) A brass 
wind-instrument, usually with 6 keys, used in orcbes. 
tral and military bands. 

Bugloss. (Bot) See LYCOPBIS. 

Bug-wort. (Bot) See CIMICIFUGA. 

Buhr-stone, (boor-) (Min) Tle name given to a 
variety of quartz, used principally as millstones. The 
best kinds are creamy white, with u granular and some 
what cellular texture; and in France, where they are 
quarried in the tertiary formation of the Paris besi 
they are cut into wedge-shaped [.arallelopipeds cal 

anes, which are bound together with iron hoops to form 
arge millstones. Inferior substitutes for the French 
stone are found in the bituminous coal-measures of N.W. 
Pennsylvania, and E. Ohio. 
Bulb, (bülb.) (From L. bulbus.] (Bot.) A subterrancen 
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leaf-bud covered with scales, from the centre of which; Bullitt, (bul'lit) in Kentucky, a N.W. eo.; area, 300 sq. 


proceeds a stem with leaves. At the base of the B. isa 

sort of disc, from which the roots issue. JB. are said to 

be solid when composed of one uniform lump of matter, 

as in the tulip; tunicated, when formed of a great num- 

ber of coats surrounding one —— as * но arab it 

squamose, or , When composed of smaller flakes, as 

in the Шу; уме «Ж when there are only two to each 
plant; and aggregate, when there is a congeries of such 
roots to each plant. 

Bulgaria, лад ерде, [Anc. Mesia Inferior.) А p. 

n Turkey, bet. Lat. 42° 8’ and 44? 10’ N., and 

14 and 29? 36’ E.; b. N. by Wallachia and 
Bessarabia, W. by Servia, 8. by Roumelia, and E. by the 
Black Sea. Area, abt. 30,000 sq. m. Surf. The country 
is in general mountainous, particularly in the S., where 
it is shut in "Y the Balkan range. The Danube is the 
principal r. . Chiefly pastoral and — 
В. are of Slavonic origin, speak a Servian dialect, and 
nominally belong to the Greek Church. Chief Towns, 
Sophia (the C.), Widdin, Shumla, Varna, Silistria, Rust- 
chuk. P. 3;000,000. B.,in 1878, under the Berlin Treaty, 
was granted an autonomic administration under Chris- 
tian —— subject to Turkey. 

Bulkheads, eae hédz.) (Ship-Duiding.) Partitions 
made athwart a ship, by which one part is divided from 
another, forming cabins ; — the B. of modern iron steam- 
ers are usually made water-tight. 

Bull, (bz) (Ger. bulle.] (Zoól.) The male of any quad- 
гирей of the Bovipa, q. v. —(Astron.) See TAURUS. — 
(Com.) On the Stock Exchange, a cant term applied to 
brokers who contract for a quantity of stock or shares 
without the disposition or means to pay for them; and 
who are, consequently, obliged to sell them again, 
either at a profit or loss, before the stipulated period of 
delivery ; —it is the correlative to bear, q. v. — ( Hist.) 

It. bulla An edict, mandate, or rescript issued by the 

ope, and sealed with the bulla, a leaden official seal. 
See BRIEF. — Golden Bull, is the title given toastatute or 
enactment of the Emperor Charles IV., issued in 1536, 
in two diets held respectively at Nuremberg and Met 
for fixing the laws in the election of the emperor, an 
regulating the number and privileges of the electors. 

Bulla, (^àül'lah.) (2001) A gen.of marine gasteropo- 
dous mollusks, having the shell globular or cylindrical, 
convoluted and thin. 

Bullate, (bil’ldt.) [1 bullatus, from last.] (Bot) In 
dicating a leaf having protuberances on its surface 
resembling blisters. 

Bull-baiting, (-bdt/ing.) (Sports. The barbarous 
amusement of baiting or goading bulls to fight, by the 
attacks of dogs set upon them while fastened to a stake, 
and with their horns muffled. This sport, first prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, Greeks,and Romans, was intro- 
duced into England abt. 1209, and became for ages the 
chief pastime of the lower orders of people. It was 
abolished under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act 
in 1835. 

Ball-dog. (Zovl.) The Canis molossus, a variety of the 
Dog, remarkable for its short, broad muzzle, and the 
projection of its lower jaw; and distinguished by its 
undiscriminating ferocity. 

Bullet,(bü/Ut)  (Fr.boulet.] (Gun.) Any projectile 
fi from small arms. Since the introduction of the 
various kinds of modern rifles with barrels furnished 
with spiral grooves, the spherical B., formerly used, has 
been entirely superseded by conical, elongated projec- 
tiles of various forms, one of the principal of which is 
that used for the Enfield-Pritchett rifle. It has a small 
boxwood plug fitting into a hollow at its base, which, 
receiving the first shock of the explosion, is driven for- 
ward into the bullet, causing the lead to bulge out, and 
thus fit the bore tightly, and fill the grooves. 

Bull-fight. (Sport) A national entertainment in 
Spain, at which wild bulls are combatted by men armed 
with lances. The sport is of Roman origin, and the 
actors in it are, respectively: the bull, usually of the 
fierce Andalusian breed; the picadores, or combatants, 
on horseback; the bandilleres, men armed with sharp 
goads, decorated with streamers, to prick and irritate 
the beast; the chulos, who wear light-colored cloaks ; 
and the matador, who T ose the death-stroke to the bull. 

Bullfinch. (Zoj.) The Pyrrhula vulgaris, an European 
bird, fam. Fringillida, closely allied to the Grosbeaks 
and Crowbills, and abt. the size of a sparrow. It is 
chiefly characterized by its short, thick, rounded bill, 
of which the sides are inflated and bulging, and the 
tip of the upper mandible overhangs that of the lower 
one. 

Bull- „ (Zoðl.) Seo BATRACHIA. 

Balih . (200.) See TRIGLIDA. 

Bullion, (dil/yin.) [From L. bulla, a metal ornament.) 

Uncoined and unwrought gold or silver. 


m. C. Shepherdsville. 


Bullock, (bu/iük,) in Alabama, a W.S.W. со.; С. 


Union Springs; pop. —In Georgia, an К. 
CO.; area, 900 sq. m.; C. Statesborough. 


Bull Kun, or BuLL’s Кох, a creek in Virginia, - 


rating Fairfax and Prince William cos., in the N.E. 
portion of the State, and emptying into the Ocoquan 
River, 14 m. from the Potomac. On its banks, July 16- 
19, 1861, Gen. McDowell's National army was 
trously defeated by the Confederate troops commanded 
by Gens. Beauregard and Joe Johnston. On 30th Aug., 
1563, another engagement occurred here, between a 
Union force commanded by Gen. Pope, and one of 
Confederates under Gens. Lee, Longstreet, and Jackson, 
in which the former were defeated with heavy loss. 
The first battle of B. R. sometimes bears the name of 
Manassas, 


Bulwer-Lytton. See Lytron (Lorp). 
Buncombe, (bün'küm,) in N. Carolina, a W.co., b. on 


Tennessee; area, 450 sq. m. C. Ashville. Pop. 15,412. 


Bunion, (bun’yun.) [Gr. bounos, an eminence.) ( Med.) 


A painful condition met with in the joints of the feet, 
most commonly at the great toe with its metatarsal 
bone; generally caused by the pressure of tight boots or 
shoes. The treatment should commence with a warm 
bran poultice, continued for one or two hours, 80 as to 
soften the cuticle of the part; a piece of lint, wetted in 
the extract of lead, is then to be applied cold, round the 
toe, and the lint moistened from time to time with more 
of the extract. In a few hours all inflammation will 
have subsided, and if care be taken not to repeat the 
pressure, but use a large boot, the bunion will be cured. 


Bun'ker Hill. (//ist.) The name of an eminence, 110 


feet in height, situated at Charlestown, Mass., memora- 
ble as being the scene of a battle fought in the war of 
Independence, June 17, 1775, where the British troops 
under Gen. Gage, then occupying Boston, upon attack- 
ing a force of Americans, about 2,500 strong, finally de- 
feated them after a desperate engagement, in which 
the British sustained a loss of 226 killed and 828 
wounded, and the Americans 145 killed or migsing, and 
304 wounded. Although a defeat for the ericans, 
the moral effect of this battle was great, as exemplify- 
ing the fitness of raw American levies to encounter 
disciplined troops. A granite monument, 220 ft. high, 
the corner-stone of which was laid by the Marq. de La- 
fayette, June 17, 1823, commemorates both the battle 
and the particular spot where Gen. Warren fell, who 
acted there as a volunteer. 


Bunsen, CHRISTIAN KARL Josia8, BARON VON, (bün'sen,) 


an eminent German diplomatist, philologist, and theo- 
logian, B. in Westphalia, 1791; was secretary to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome for 20 years, 1818-38, devot- 
ing the greater part of his time to historical researches. 
In 1841, he was appointed Prussian ambassador at the 
Court of 8t. James, where he remained for 14 years. 
The two pp. of his numerous works are, Egypts Place 
in Universal History (5 vols., 1845-57), and 

and Mankind (1 vols., 1854). D. 1860. 


Bunting, —— (Zoól.) An interesting group cf 


Insessorial birds, be 
longing tothe genera 
Juspi Emberiza, 
and  Plectrophanes, 
family Fringillidæ, 
several species of 
which are natives 
of North America. 
Their general char- 
acters are, that the 
bill is strong and 
conic, the upper man- 
dible with a strong 
knob on the “pal- 
ate,” the sides of each 





mandible bending in- 

wards. They are abt. 

7 inches in length, Fig. 112. — BUNTING BIRD. 
and live principally (Emberiza Milliaria.) 


on seeds, for the 
breaking of which their bill is well adapted (Fig. 112) 


Bunyan, Јонх, (bün'ydn,) the celebrated author of 


Pilgrim's Progress, n. at Elstow, 1628, after a dissolute 
youth joined the sr pepe and suffered a long ТТС? 
ment on account of his religious opinions. D. 1688. His 
great work was partly written in Bedford Gaol. The 
10th edition appeared in 1685. No book but the Bible, 
and the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,” has been trans- 
lated into so many languages, and it has as long beea 
the delight of the educated and refined, as it was at first 


of the poor and ignorant. B.'s Holy War, as an allegory, 
is only —— the “ Pilgrim." z 
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Ba . Бомбе] (Naut.) A short conical or 
— — of „т or cork, ога cylinder of 
iron, moored by chains to the bottom of a harbor, &c., for 
pointing out the channel, depth of water, &c., for the 
guidance of pilots. They are of various forms and sizes, 
and — different names accordingly, as can-buoy, nun- 
buoy, &c. 

Buoyancy, (bot’dn-se.) (Pkys) The weight of a float- 
ing y, measured by the volume of the displaced fluid. 

Buphaga, (bu-fá'gah.) (Сг. bous, an ox, and phago I 
eat.) (Zool) A S. African bird of the fam. Fringillidie, 
and commonly called Beef-eater, or Cattle-picker, from 
its sitting upon the backs of oxen and other animals 
to pick out with its beak the maggots of bot-tlies de- 
posited under the hide. 

Baprestide, (bu-prèsto-de.) (Zovl.) А fam. of elon- 
gated, flattened, coleopter- 
ous insects, having the head 
sunk into the thorax to the 
eyes, the antennes eleven- 
jointed, serrate, and legs 
short. Their colors are bril- 
liant, often metallic. They 
are diurnal, found on trunks 
of trees, and when disturbed 
fold their legs and feign 
death. The larvse are wood- 
borers, are several years in 
coming to their ful! growth, 
and their transformations 
take place within the trees 
Lu Цэ) 

Barbot, (bür/ bot) (Zodl.) A 
fieh of the family Gadide, Fig. 113.—BUPREATIE 61048. 
which has two dorsal fins, (8. America.) 
one anal, and barbels on the 
chin. The Spotted B., Lola maculosa, of our Northern 
Lakes, is 24 inches long. 

Burckhardt, Jowann Lupwia, (bürk'hdrd)) a Swies 
traveller, 5. at Lausanne, 1784. His pp. works, published 
after his death, are, Travels in Nubia (Eng. ed., 1819), 
m" Travels in Syria and Pulestine (1822). D. at Cairo, 
1817. 

Barden, (bür'dn.) [A.S. byrthan, from bearan, to bear.) 
(Naut.) The carrying capacity of a ship, or her aggre- 
gate amount of tonnage. —(.Mus.) The drone or bass 
of a musical instrument, as in the bagpipe. — In vocal- 
ism, that part of a song which is repeated at every verse 
or Stanza: —otherwise called the refrain. Burden of 
proof. (Law.) The duty of proving a fact in dispute on 
an issue raised. 

Burd wan, (boord'wdhn,) a city of Hindostan, p. of Ben- 
gal, C. of a district of same name, 60 m. N.N.W. of Cul- 
cutta; Lat. 23° 15' N., Lon. 87° 67’ Е. Pop. 54,000. 

Bureau, (bü'ro) a N.W. co. of Illinois b. S.E. by Illi- 
nois River; area, 800 sq.m. C. Princeton. 

Burg, Hurgh. Same as BOROUGH, g. т. 

Bargeon, (bürjón) (Hort) The knot or button 
thrown out by the budding brauch of a tree. 

Bürger, GorrrFRIED Асасвт, (boor;jer,) a celebrated Ger- 
man poet, B. 1748, is author of the ballad poems of 
Leonore, and the Wild Huntsman, both of which have 
been translated into English, und own a high popular- 
ity. D. 1794. 

Bu rave, or Burgrave, (birgrdiv.) [Ger. burg- 

.) Formerly,in Germany, the feudal title borne by 
the castellan or lord of & castle. 

Burglary, (bür'gla-re.) [LL burgi latrocinium, robbery 
ef a burgh.) (Law.) The breaking and entering the 
dwelling of another in the night, with the intent to com- 
mit some felony. This offence is punishable with penal 
servitude or imprisonment. 

Bur’gomaster. (Ger. bürgermeister.) In Holland, 
Germany, &c., the chief magistrate of a city or burgh, 
corresponding to the English and American mayor. 

Burgos, (boor’gds,)a city of Spain, C. p. of same name, 
on the Arlangon, 134 m. М. of Madrid. B. was formerly 
the residence of the counts, and of many of the kings, 
of Castile. Pop. 25,721. 

Burgoyne, Joun, (bür-goin',) an English general, 
served in the American Revolutionary war, and Jed the 
army which sought to penetrate from Canada into the re- 
volted provinces. He was compelled to surrender with 
his forces, at Saratoga, to Gen. Gates, in 1777. D. 1792. 

Burgundy, (bürgün-de) [Fr. Bourgogne] An old p. 
of France, of which the C. was Dijon, now forming the 
depts. Côte-d'Or, Sadne-et Loire, Ain, and part of Yonne. 
The Burgundi, a branch of the Goths, formed a powerful 
state here in 413, and the kingdom which derived its 
name fiom them, existed under the dominion of the 
Franks. At the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, in 879, the N. part formed the duchy of 
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last, in 933, com the kingdom of Arles. It was 
united to the Germanic empire in 1083, and after- 
wards passed to the house of the dukes of Burgundy, 
at the death of the last of whom, Charles the Bold, 
in 1477, the duchy was united to the crown of France. 
B. is famous for its growth of red wines, the most re- 
nowned of which аге Lomané-Conti, Clos Vougeét, Cham- 
bertin, Nuits, Richelurg, and Beaune. 


Burgundy Pitch. (Med.) A resin employed in the 


composition of pitch and other plasters, and obtained 
frum the white and other pines. 


Burial, (bér'e-a/.) [A.8. birgan, to conceal.) A word 


applied to the prevalent method among civilized pa- 
tions of disposing of the dead, by hiding them in the 
earth. The general tendency of mankind has always 
been to bury the dead out of sight of the living; and 
various as the methods of accomplishing this end have 
been, they have resolved themselves into three t 
classifications: 1. The simple closing up of the yin 
earth or stone; 2. The burning of the body, and the en- 
tombing of the cinders; and, 3. The embalming of the 
body. The first of these seems to be the earliest form 
of which we have any record, aud it in the form most 
amply sanctioned by the existing practice of the civil- 
ized world. It is the method referred to in the earliest 
Scriptures; and all are familiar with the touching 
scene in which Abraham buries Sarah in the cave in 
the land of Canaan which belonged to Ephron, but was, 
after a solemn and courteous negotiation, secured to 
Abraham for a possession to bury his dead in (Gen. c. 
23). The soil and climate of Upper Egypt seem to have 
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Fig. 114.— BanpaGina A мсиму. (From a painting.) 


afforded facilities for embalming (Fig.114) unmatched in 
any other part of the world; and in other places the ves- 
tiges of the practice are comparatively rare. The prac- 
tice of incremation, orof the burning of the body, and the 
entombing of the ashes, deserves more inquiry than it 
has yet obtained. In Greece, in Etruria — both before 
and after it came under the Romans — and in the N. of 
Europe, the simple burial of the body, and its prior re- 
duction to ashes, were both practised, and sometimes 
contemporaneous!y. The tombs of Etruria are rich in 
art, much of it going to the adornment of the urns of 
baked clay in which the ashes of the dead are kept. 
Vessels of terra-cotta, or cooked carth, containing human 
remains, have been found, often so large that they ар- 
pear to have served as coffins for containing the whole 
body. Smaller cinerary urns have been found over se 
extensive a portion of the world, that it is difficult to 
define the limits to which they belong. 


Burin, (boo'rén.) (Ег.) (Engrav.) A graver or instru- 


ment of tempered steel, used for engraving on copper, 
&c. One end of it is ground off obliquely во as to pro- 
duce a point, and the other is inserted in a short 
wooden handle. 


Burke, Ерисхр, (bürk)) an eminent statesman, orator, 


and publicist, n. in Dublin, 1730. Entering Parliament 
in 1765, he especially distinguished himself by his 
speeches on the great American question, on Catholic 
emancipation, and economical reform. The affairs of 
India, the prosecution of Warren Hastings (q. v.), and 
the eventa of the French revolution, were the themes 
which engaged his attention during the following years. 
His speeches on the opening and conclusion of the im- 

hment of Hastings — the first occupying 4 and the 
ast 9 days — are among the grandest oratorical displays 
of modern times. Ilis views on the French revolution oc- 
casioned a rupture between him and his old colleagues 
of the Whig party, and, retiring from public life in 
1794, he D. three years after. His most celebrated work 
is the well-known /nqwiry into the Origin of our Ideae of 
the Sublime and Beautiful (1756). 


Burke, in Georgia, an E. co., divided from 8. Carolina 


by the Savannah river; area, 7.010 ка, m.; C. Waynes- 
borough; —In N. Ourolina, a W. со.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. Morgantown; 


Burgundy, and the 8. the kingdom of Provence, which | Burleigh, WILLIAM Ceci, Logp, (lir‘le,) prime-minis- 
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ter of England during the reign of Elizabeth, ». in 


1520, was as one of the ablest statesmen of his 
time. D. 1593. | 

Barleson, (bürl'sün,) а 8. central co. of b. N.E. 
by the Brazos River; area, 1,025 sq. m. С. dwell. 


Barlesque, (bür-lésk') (It. burlesco, from L. Lat. bur- 
lare, to jest.) (Zit.) A style of poetical composition in 
which a certain subject or subjecta are treated of in a 
serio-comic manner; a good example, in English, is 
Butler's Afudibras. Theatrically, the term is applied to 
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` high and deserved popularity, and secured for him a 
reputation surpassing that of any Scottish author before 
him. D. 1796. The poems and songs of B. have won 
enthusiastic admiration from all classes of society. His 
themes are such as all can comprehend, and his speech 
simple and true; and there ін no fear of his fame di- 
minishing. In his poetry, as in his life, alas! there is 
much that is impure, the utterance of sensual passion; 
nothing mean and ignoble; and some most pathetio 
penitential breathings that may well abate the severity 
of censure. 


a kind of extravaganza introduced upon the stage witb- | Burnside, Амввозе EVERETT, (bdirn'sid,) an Amoricar 


in tbe last few years. 

Burlingame, Ахзох, (bür'ling-àm,) an American di- 
plomatist, B. in Chenango со.. N. Y., 1522. He was elected 
member of Congress by the Republicans of the 5th dis- 
trict of Mass., in 1854-56-58. In 1861 he was sent as 
minister to Chiua, and, in 1867, appointed ambassador 
from China to the United States und to the great 
powers of Europe. In 1808 he visited this country at 
the head of a Chinese embassy, and concluded a liberal 
treaty between the U. States and China, which was 
promptly ratified by the Chinese government. The 
embassy afterwards visited London, Paris, Berlin, und 
lastly St. Petersburg, where B. suddenly died, Feb. 1870. 

Bar lingten,a city of Jowa,in Des Moines co., on the 
Mississippi River, 45 m. from Keokuk, and 210 М.З. 
ef Chicago. It isa handsome city, picturesquely situ- 

ated, and carries on an active trade.—In New Jersey, 





enerul, B. at Liberty, Ind., in 1824, graduated at West 
oint in 1857. Не became, ір 1561, a colonel of volnn- 
teers, commanded a brigade at Bull Run, and was made 
major-general. Пе held command of the expedition 
which captured Roanoke Island, in Feb., 1802. After 
distinguishing himself in the battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antictam, he succeeded, Nov. 7, Gen. McClellan 
as chief of the Army of the Potomac. At Fredericks- 
burg, on the 13th Dec., he was defeated by Gen. Lee, 
with а loss of over 10,000 men. Relieved of his com- 
mand, Jan., 1863, he shortly after took command of the 
dept. of the Ohio. He successfully defended Knoxville, 
in Nov. of same yeur, and in April, 1864, commanded 
the 9th corps in the battles of the Wilderness, 8pottsyl- 
vania, and Cold Harbor. Elected governor of Rhode 
Island 1866-07-68. U. 6 Senator 18,5, re-elected 1880, 
and died September 13, 1882. 


a central County, b. N. W. by the Delaware River, | Burr. Aaron, (bür,) an American politician, в. at New- 


and 8.K. by tre Atlantic; «rea, 000 square miles; 
County Seat, Mount Holy A city and port of entry 
of above county, on the Delaware, nearly opposite to 
Bristol, and 12 miles S.W. of Trenton. It isin summer 
a great resort of Philadelphians.—In Fermont, a hand. 
some city and port of entry ; county seat of Chitten- 
den county, on a bay of same name, on the E. shore 
of Lake Champlain, 40 miles W.N.W. of Montpelier. 
It is the seat of the State University, and is a place of 

- considerable commercial importance. 

Barmah, (bürmdA,) or Вгвман, an extensive empire 
ef India beyond the Ganges; extending between Lat. 
159 45' and 279 22’ 30” N., and Lon. 92° 43’ and 99° E., 
b. on the W. by the Brit. provs. of Aracan, Pegu, and 
Ohittagong, N. by Upper Assam and Thibet, E. by Laos, 
the Chinese prov. of Shun-.an, and the Brit. prov. of 
Martaban, and 8. by the kingdom of Siam, and Pegu. 

„trea, abt. 200,000 sq. m. Surf. B. is intersected by 
ramifications of the Himalaya Mountains, cunninating 
in the Phungan, 12,474 ft. above sea-level, and covered 
with eternal snow. There are numerous plains, and 
highly fertile valleys are found in the 8. districts. The 
principal rivers are tho Irawaddy, with its affluents, the 
Bi-tang, and the San-Luen. The N. part of the em- 
pire is exceedingly rich in minerals and the precious 
metals, the latter of which is a govt. monopoly. Clim. 
Generally healthy. Vegctation is luxuriant; nearly all 
the tropical fruits are native to the soil, and wheat, 
millet, rice, and pulse of all kinda are grown ; cotton is 
extensively cultivated. B. ія peopled by several tribes; 
All, however, belong to the Malay type. Their religion 
is Buddhism. The govt. is an hereditary and absolute 
despotism, the emperor being “lord of life and limb " 
over his subjects. Chief Towns. Mandalay (the C.), 
Ava, Martaban, Bhamo, &c. The first monarcbsof B. 
rere of Hindoo origin, und date back to B. c. 543, In 
the 18th cent., B. was the most powerful nation of S.E. 
Asia, and the territory was greatly enlarged, but by 
their wars with the British, they lost several of their 
best provinces, and by the last іп 1885,B. became ab- 
sorbed into the British Empire. Pop. about 4,000,000. 

Burmanniacer., (bur-man'ni-cí'«e-e,) a small and un- 
important О. of planta, all. Orchidulea, 

Burnet, GILBERT, (bür/nct,) bishop of Salisbury, B. 1643, 
became a prominent adhorent of William ІП., and 
aided in his accession to the English throne. He wrote 
the well-known and important works — the History of 
the Reformation in England, und the History of My Own 
Time. D. 1715. 

Burnet, in Texas, a central co., b. W. by the Colorado 
River; area, 950 sq.m. C. Burnet. 

Burnet. (Bot) PoTERIUM. 

Burnett, in Wisconsin, а N.W. co. on the border of 
Minnesota ; area, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Gordon. 

Barney, CHARLES, в. in. England, 1726, is the author 
of tbe well-known History of Music, & work of standard 
excellence. D. 1814. 

Burn'ing-glass. Sec Lens, and MIRROR. 

Buarning-bush. (Во) See Evonrxus. 

Berna, Ковквт, Scotland's national poet, b. in Ayrshire, 
1159, in humble life, early became noted among his 

bors for his verses and his social qualities. In 
he published bis poems, which at once attained a 


ark, N.J., 1756. Ile entered the army in 1776; became 
lieutenant-colonel in 1777 ; resigned his commission in 
1779; studied law, and practised with great success in 
tlie city of New York. In 1789, he was elected to the 
Senate of the U. States by the Democratic party, and, 
in 1800, became Vice-President of the U. States in Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration. He ia chiefly remembered 
for his duel with Col. Humilton, in which the latter 
was killed; and for having becn suspected of organizing 
an expedition for the invasion of Mexico, with the 
view of tlie establishment of an empire in that country 
which should comprise some of the 8.W. States and 
Territories of the Union. He was arrested on a charge 
of treason, tried at Richmond, Va., 1807, and acquitted, 
but never recovered his former standing. D. 1836. 

Burslem, (bürzlém,) a town of England, co. Stafford, 
19 m. N Stafford. 1t is largely engaged in the 
earthenware manufacture. Pop. 26,997. 

Burt, (bürt) in Nebraska, an E.N.E. co., b. B. by the 
Missouri River; area, 500 вд. m. 

Burton, Ricwarp HENRY, (bdr'ton,)un English traveller, 
B. 1821 ; author of Sindh, or the Unhappy Valley (1852): 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah ‹ 
Meccah (1850); The Lake Regions of Central Africa 
(1860); Abeokuta and the Cameroon Mountains (1863); and 
The Highlands of Brazil (1869). 

Bar’ton, Rosert, an English divine, в. 1756; wrote the 
famous humoristic work entitled The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, to which many of the greatest succeeding wits 
have been greatly indebted. D. 1840. 

Bur'ton-on-Trent, a town of England, cos. Stafford 
and Derby, 128 m. N.N.W. of London. It is celebrated 
for its breweries of ale. Fop. 15,947. 

Bury. (b¢r’re,) a town of England, co. Lancaster, 8 m. 
N.N.W. of Manchester. Manuf. Cotton goods, calicoes, 
woollens, &с. Pop. 35,525. 

Bury St. Edmuna’s, (-^d'münd:,) an anc. town ef 
England, co. Suffolk, 60 m. N.E. of London, once famous 
for its superb abhey-church. Pop. 14,649. 

Busca, (bvskah.) а town of Italy, in Piedmont, 9 m. 
N.W.of Coni. Jup. 10,212. 

Bushel, (bish'l.)a dry measure, containing generally 5 
gallons. The Imperial B. contains 2.218192 cubic 
inches of distilled water. The capacity of the Winches- 
ter B. is 2,150°42 cubic inches. 

Bush-harrow, (-hdr/ro.) (Agrie) An implement ef 
husbandry for harrowing grass-lands and covering grase 
or clover seeds. It consists of a frame with three or 
more bars, in which bushes are interwoven. 

Bushire, (btish’cer,) or AsovsnEHR, (“Father of 
Cities,") a seaport of Persia, prov. Fars, and one of the 
principal places in the Persian Guif on its N.E. coast, 
120 m. W.S.W. of Shiraz. Pop. 15,000. 

Bushmen. Same as BOSJESMANS. 

Baskin, (bürkin. [Probably from боон, a little 
boot.) A kind of high shoe, anciontly worn trage- 
dians, as distinguished from the soc worn by comedians ; 
whence the term sock and buskin, as figurative of Comedy 
and Tragedy. 

Buseorah, or Bassora, (bdz'rah.) [Ar., “a margin."] 
A fortified frontier city and river-port of Asiatic Tur- 
key, peshalic of Bagdad, on tbe Euphrates, there called 
S8hat-el-Arub (river of the Arabs), 70 m. from its mouth 
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In the Persian gulf, and 270 m. S.E. of Bagdad; Lat. 30° 
30 N. Lon. 47° W 15" E. It is the great emporium of 
the Turkish empire for Eastern produce, Pop. 60,000, 






Fig. 115. — AN ARAB MUSICIAN OF BUSSORA. 


Bust. [It.busto.] (Sculp.) A figure or portrait show- 
ing only the head and shoulders, the arms being absent. 
Bustard, (»üst'árd,)a large fowl, of which therearesev- 
eral species, comprising 
the fam. Обе, O. Cursores., 
They are peculiar to the 
dry, grassy plains of 
Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca; are abt. 4 feet lon 
and are distinguish 
for their power of run- 
ning and their shyness 
(Fig. 116). 
Butcher-bird. (Zovl.) 
See LANIDA. 
Bute, (04) an island in 
the N.W. of Scotlan 
forming, with the islan 
of Arran, &c., the co. of 
Bute; it is separated — 
from Argyleshire by а = 
narrow winding strait 
called the Kyles of Butz. Fig. 116. — GREAT BUSTARD. 
Surf., hilly, but fertile. (Otis tarda.) 
Pop. 1,153. 
Butler, BENJAMIN FRANELIN, an American politician, 
B. at Deerfield, N. H., 1818, After graduating at 
Waterville College, Maine, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1840, and became a successful lawyer. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic Convention which was held 
in Charleston and in Baltimore, 1860. At the beginning 
of the Civil War, he took command of a brigadé, with 
which he occupied Baltimore. He was appointed a 
major-general the same year, and held the command 
at Fortress Monroe. In Aug. of the same year, he com- 
manded the land-forces against Fort Hatteras. In 1862, 
he was sent to New Orleans in command of the Gulf 
dept. In that city he signalized himself by the inflexi- 
ble rigor of his administration. In Nov.of same year he 
was removed from his command. In the following year 
he was given control over the military of Virginia and 
N. Carolina. On the 16th May, 1864, he was attacked 
at Drury's Bluff, on which occasion Gen. Butler guc- 
ceeded in saving his army by falling back to the cover 
of his intrenchments. In Dec. of that year, he was 
gent in command of the land forces to operate against 
Vort Fisher, Wilmington; failing to carry this place by 
assault, he retired, and was soon afterwards relieved of 
his command by Gen. Grant. He was elected a member 
of Conyress in 1866, and was one of the managers select- 
гі, March 2, 1568, to conduct the impeachment of Pres. 
Johnson. Reé@lected in 1868, and subsequently elected 
Governor of Massachusetts and ran for President in 
1884, receiving 133,825 out of a popular vote of 10,048, - 
061. D. 1893. 
Butler, Samvet, an English poet and satirist, n. 1612, 
is deservedly celebrated as the author of //udibras, a 
satirical poem, sparkling with brilliant wit and the 
broadest humor. D. 1680. 
Butler. in Alabama, а 8. co., b. by the W. fork of Co- 
necuh River; area, 375 square miles; C. Greenville. 
In Jowa, a N.E. county; area, 576 square miles; 
County Seat, Butler Centre —In Aansas,a 8. co. ; 


Butte, a N. co. of 
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County Seat, Poplar Bluff.—In Neb., an E. co.; п, 
576 square miles. —In Ohio, a 8.W. county, b. om 
Indiana; area, 455 square miles; С. Hamilton.—In 
Pennsylvania, a W. county, b. N.E. and 3 E. by the 
Allegheny River. It contains valuable iron and coal 
mines; area, 800 square miles 


Butomacer, (bu-io-ma'se.) (Bot) A small O. of Baro- 


pean aquatic planta, all. Aliemales. 


Butte, (0) (Fr.) A medium-sized hill, or abrupt emi- 


nence higher than a mound. 

fornia, b. W. by the Sacramenta 
River, and intersec by the Butte Mountains; aros, 
5,000 sq.m. C. Hamilton. Pop. 11,403. 


Batter, (büt'tr.) | From Gr. bous, a cow, and turos, cheese, 


A fat unctuous substance, procured from the cream 
milk. This kind of oil, in its natural condition, is dis- 
tributed through all the substance of the milk in very 
small particles, which are interposed between the 
caseous and serous parts, among which it is suspended 
by & slight adherence, but without being dissolved. 
Being in the same state as oil in emulsions, it causes 
the milk to be white. 100 parts of cream contain about 
45 of B. and 3:5 curd; they are separated by the 

of churning, during which the B. —— . soon 
becomes sour and rancid, unless purified by melting 
and straining it so as to separate adhering curd ; it is 
generally preserved by the addition of salt. Its dain or 
oily part has been called butyrine. Rich natural mead- 
ows afford the best food for cows intended to produca 
B. The B.known as Philadelphia Print is unsurpassed 
in the U. States for sweetness, solidity, and golden 
color. It was only at a late period that the Greeks ap- 
pear to have had any notion of B.; their poets make 
no mention of it, and yet they frequently speak of milk 
and cheese. The Romans used В. only as a medicine, 
never as a nutriment. Б. із also the name given in old 
books of chemistry to several metallic chlorides, on &o- 
count of their appearance when newly prepared. Hence 
there are the butters of antimony, arsenic, &c. 


But'ter-bur. es See TUSSILAGO. 
But'ter-cup. (Bot. 
m ) I A tribe of insects, sub-O. 


See RANUNCULUS. 


Lepidoptera, distinguished from moths by having the 
antenne clubbed at the end, carrying the wings up- 





Fig.11T.— BUTTERFLY. (Argynnis myrina.) 


right when in a state of repose, and being destitute af 
any apparatus to connect them, during flight, (Fig. 117) 
See LEPIDOPTERA. 


But'termilk. (Dom. Econ.) The milk which remains 


after the churning of butter. lt contains the caseine, 
sugar, and salts of ordinary milk; the oleaginous part 
only being wanting. It forms a cool and nutritious 
beverage, used in many cases of sickness. 


| But'ter-nut. (50t.) Bee JUGLANDACEA. 
But'ter-tree. (ct) See Bassia. 

But'ton-wood, ( Bot.) Sce PLATANUS. 

Buttress, (büt'tr/s.) [From Fr. aboutir, toabut.] (Arch.) 


A body of masonry or brickwork, constructed to with- 
stand the horizontal thrust of another body; when on 
the other side of the thrust and below its line of in- 
clination, they are often called counterforts. 


Butts, (bit:,) a central co. of Georgia; area, 180 sq. m. 


C. Jackson. Pop. 6,941. 


Butyric Acid, (bu-tir'ik.) (Chem.) One of the fatty 


acids contained in butter; it is also formed in certain 
cases in which sugar undergoes fermentation in contact 
with curd, and hence termed butyric fermentation. "This 
acid is a volatile, colorless, and very mobile liquid, of 
a pungent sour odor, resembling that of a mixture of 
acetic acid and rancid butter; its taste is first pungent 
and sour, then sweetish and ethereal. Form. но. 103. 


area, 720 square miles; County Seat, Chelsea.—In | Buxus, (büks'üs.) A genus of plants, О. 


Kentucky, a S.W. co.; a., 500 sq. m. ; C. Morgantown. 
In Mo , a 5.5.Е. co, b. on Arkansas; a., 560 aq. m. ; 


one species of which is the well-known Box-tree of our 
gardens, They are shrubs or small trees, with epposite, 
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entire, evergreen leaves, their flowers being produced 
in clusters from the angles of the leaves. The fruit 
is three-celled, containing two shining black seeds 
in each cell, and splitting open when ripe. The Com- 
mon or Evergreen Box-tree, B. sempervirens, is a na- 
tive of both Europe and Asia; it varies from 3 to 30 ft. 
in height, and is only a few inchea high when artifi- 
cially dwarfed. Its chief characveristics are exces- 
aive ness, great weight, evenness and closeness of 
grain, light color, and susceptibility of a fine polish — 
qualities which render it so valuable to the wood-en- 
graver, the turner, the mathematical and musical in- 
strument makers, and others. The finest quality, and 
the best suited for the engraver, comes from Odessa and 
Smyrna, being grown in the vicinity of the Black Sea. 

Buzzards, (bü:zdrda,) a tribe of birds of prey, fam. 
Falconids, of which there are several American species, 
having for type the European B., Buteo vulgaris, which 
has a thick heavy body. It measures abt. 22 inches in 
length, and the full expansion of its wings is abt. 50. 
They differ from the hawks and falcons, in having the 
bill sometimes longer and weaker, and wanting the 
tooth on the upper mandible. In their slothful habits, 
their heavy flight, and indeed in their whole appear- 
ance, they approach nearest to the fam. of the owls, 


By-laws. (Law.) Private and peculiar laws for the good 
vernment of a city, court, or other SE: made 
y the general consent of the members. All ч 
аге to be reasonable, and for the common benefit, not 
to the private advantage of any particular person; and 
they must be consistent with the public laws in force. 
ron, GEORGE GORDON NoEL, Lokp, (bi'rün,) an Eng- 
ish poet, B. 1788, s. his grand-uncle in the peerage and 
estates while still a boy. After studying at Harrow 
and Cambridge, and while yet a minor, he published 
his Hours of Idleness, a collection of clever but imma- 
ture poems. The severe criticism passed upon them 
by the “ Edinburgh Review,” brought out their author's 
real genius in the scathing satire English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. Disappointed in his early love, B. be- 
came noted as a man about town, and so impaired his 
fortune as to compel his retirement to the Continent. 
There he produced one of his dest works, Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage ; others followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and the noble poet, as he himself says, ‘awoke one 
day to find himself famous.” In 1815, he married, and 
after a year of infelicity, parted from his wife, and left 
England, never to return. Abroad, he took up his resi- 
dence in Venice and other cities, and wrote the con- 
cluding cantos of his Childe Harold, some minor poems, 
and Don Juan, admitted to be his finest work. In 
1823, he resolved to devote his person, sword, pen, and 


fortune to the cause of Greek independence; but con-| Byzantine Empire. 


Byrrhide, (bir're-de. 


Byssus, —— 


Byzantine Architecture, (biz )а 


Byzantine Church. 
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at Missolonghi, 1824, to the inexpressible grief of the 
Greek nation. In 1869, Mrs. H. B. Stowe published in 
the “Atlantic Monthly" an article entitled 7'he True 
Story of Lady Byron, in which she alleged against the 
memory of the great poet a monstrous charge, that 
was generally received with much disfavor. 

(ZoUl) A family of minute 
Coleopterous insects, having an ovate body, with the 
elytra covered with a short pile, and the head retracted 
uuder the thorax. It includes those pests of museums 
which feed in the larva state on bird-skins, preserved 


insects, &c. 

[Gr. flax.] (Script) That descrip- 
tion of Egyptian linen of which the tunica of the Jewish 
priests were made. — ( Physiol.) The fibrous matter by 
which some lamellibranchiate bivalves attach them. 
selves to rocks and stones under water. * 

n. 


troduced at Byzantium in the 4th cent., derived from 
the Roman, but distinguished from it by the general 
use of the dome or cupola (Fig. 118). The plan of the 
Byzantine churches was usually that of the Greek cross, 
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Fig. 118. — 8T. NICODEMUS, ATHENS. 


with a large cupola rising from the centre, and smaller 
cupolas crowning the four arms. The arches were 
nerally semicircular, sometimes segmental, or of the 

orse-shoe form. The Gothic styles are derived quite 

as much from this as from the Roman. 

(Eccl. Hist) The Greek 
hurch, in so far as it lies under the authority of the 

cecumenical potro of Constantinople; comprising 

worshippers in Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, number- 

ing abt. 3,000,000. 

See GREEK EMPIRE. 


tracting a fever soon after his arrival in Greece, he р. | Byzamtium. See CONSTANTINOPLE, 


C. 


the third letter and second consonant of the Eng- | Cabala, (kdb/ah-ldh.) (Script) A mysterious kind of 


lish and the r number of European alphabets, 
is pronoun like k before the vowels a, o, and м, 
and like s, before e, ú and y. Before h it has a peculiar 
sound, as in chance, chalk; in chord and some other 
words it is hard like k; but in many French words it is 
soft before h, like s, as in chaise, chagrin, &c. С is de- 
rived from the Latin alphabet, in which it originally 
the power of g hard, as in goose. As a nu- 
meral, C stands for 100, and CC for 200, &c.; аз an abbre- 
viation, it stands for Christwm, Christ, as A.C. or B.C. 
Ante Christum or Before Christ. Also, anciently, for 
Caius, Cæsar, consul, civitas, &c. —(Chem.) C is the 
symbol of carton; Ca, of calcium ; cadmium ; Ce, 
cerium ; Cl, chlorine; Co, cobalt; Cr, chromium; Cs, 
cæsium ; and Cu, of cupreus, (copper.) —( Mus.) A note of 
the gamut corresponding with the French Ut, aud the 
Italian Do; placed after the clef, it is the mark of com- 
mon time. C Major is the first of the 12 majors, and 
being the natural scale has no signature. C Minor is 
the tonic major of C major, and has 3 flats for its signa- 
ture, viz., B flat, E flat, A flat. 
@aaba, or KAABA, —— Ar. kabah, a square 
stone.] Properly, the stone in the temple of Mecca, 
greatly reverenced by the Mohammedans as having 
been presented to the patriarch Abraham by the angel 
Gabriel. It is also used to indicate the edifice in which 
this stone is placed. The Mohammedans always turn 
their faees towards this building when they pray, in 
whatever part of the world they pen to be. 
Cab, (kdb.) (Dim. of cabriolet.] A two-wheeled vehicle, 
сета by one horse, and with а seat behind for the 
ver. 


Cabbage-palm. 
Cabbling. (д 


science pretended to have been delivered by revelation 
to the anc. Jews, and transmitted by oral tradition to 
those of our times ; serving for the interpretation of the 
books both of natureand of Scripture. It wasof Oriental 
origin, the work of Alexandrian Jews, not long before 
the Christian era. It treated of the nature of the Deity, 
and of the various orders of spirits that had emanated 
from him in long succession. For some centuries it fell 
into neglect, but was again studied in the Middle Ages. 


Cabarrus, (kah-bür/rüs,) a S.W. central co. of N. Caro- 


lina; area, 350 sq.m. C. Concord. 


Cabbage, (kij/báj) (Hort. The C., Brassica 


in its wild state, is a native of Europe. It is a biennial 
with fleshy lobed leaves, undulated at the margin, and 
covered with bloom; altogether, very different in form 
and appearance from the C. of our gardens. The com- 
mon or cultivated C. (B. О. capitata) has been, from a: 
very early period, a favorite culinary vegetable, in al- 
most daily use throughout the civilized world. The 
ancients considered it light of digestion and very whole- 
some, when properly dressed. It is a remarkable мо 
that all the varieties are sweeter and better flav 
after having been touched by frost. 

(Bot.) See ARECA. 

kdb'blimg.) (Metall) А process of manu- 
facturing iron, in which tho iron, after one smelting 
and being hammered flat, is broken into &mall pieces, 
re-heated, hammered down into shape, and finally drawn 
out into bar-iron. 


Cabes, (ká'bez,) (GULP ор.) [Anc. Syrtis Minor.] An inlet 
Africa, 


of the Mediterranean Sea, on the N.B. coast of 
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bet. the islands of Jorba and Kerkenna; Lat. abt. 34? | Cacique, CaziqUE, (kah-ceck’.) [Sp.] Among the Саг 


N., and Lon. from 10? to 11? E. On its shores are the 
towns of Cabes and Sfakus. 

Cabinet, (kib'e-net.) 
A certain number of the higher ministers of state who 
determine the measures and action of the govt. The €. 
of the Pres. of the U. States consists of the Secretaries 
of State, the Treasury, the Interior, War, and the Navy, 
the Attorney-general, and the Postmaster-general ; — 
their meetings are termed cabinet-councils. 

Cable, (kà'bl.) [Fr.and 8p.] (Naw.) A large strong 
rope or chain, used to hold a vessel at anchor. A 
hempen C., of 12 inches girth, 120 fathoms in length, 
weighs 3,075 lbs. Iron C. have, of late years, to a great 
extent superseded rope. They are not liable to become 


Fr., from cabaret, a cabin.] ( Po.) | Cacoehymiy, (kdA-kó'ké-me.) [From Gr. 


and other 8. American Indian tribes, а king, sachem, 


or chief. 
ET 
and chymos, juice.) т А vicious state of the vi 
humors, especially of the blood, arising from some dis 
order of the secretions or excretions, or from contagion. 
pec genios d (kah-kóf 'о-пе.) [From Gr. bad, and 
phone, soun J (Rhet.) An uncouth, bad intonation of 
the voice, arising from the ill disposition of the organs; 
but more gererally the term is applied to a harsh or 
disagreeable effect, produced by the too frequent repe- 
tition of the same letters, or the meeting of two or 
more monosyllables. — ( Mus.) A harsh dissonance of 
sound. 


chafed on rocky ground, or to rot in moisture. A chain | Cadastral Survey, (kah-dás'trdl.) [Fr.cadastre, from 


whose section is 1 inch breaks with 16 tons pressure; 
and it is nearly equivalent to a hempen €. 10 inches in 


diameter. — Cuble's length, the paying-out dimensions | Cnddice-fl y. 


of a ship’s cable, usually 120 fathoms, or 720 ft. 

Cable Cars. Street cars drawn by wire cables laid 
under the streets. They are now being replaced in 
most of our cities by the electric trolley lines, and are 
likely to be retained only in San Francisco, where many 
of the streets are too steep for trolley service. 

Cable Lines, Telegraph. Submarine telegraph 
lines, socalled from the thick strands of wire of which 
they are composed. These are now extended under 
many thousands of miles of ocean, and convey messages 
between the most distant centres of civilization. 

Caboose, (kah-boos’.) (Ger. kabuse.] The gallery or 
cook-room on board ship.— Also, the box covering a 
ship’s funnel or chimney. 

Cabo 
Venetian descent, B. in Bristol, Eng.,in 1477. After ac- 
—— his father in several voyages in quest of a 
N.W. passage, during which they discovered Newfound- 
land, C. entered the Spanish service in 1524, made one 
voyage to America, and then returned to his native 


| Cadence, (ká'dénz.) 


SEBASTIAN, (kdb’ot,) a celebrated navigator, of | Cadet, (kah-d/t".) 


cadrer, to square.] (Trigon.) The measurement and 

mapping of a country on a uniform scale. 

(Zoól.) See PHRYGANIDAE. 

Caddo, (-id'do,) a N.W. par. of Louisiana, on the Texas 
and Arkansas frontier ; area, 1,200 sq.m. C. Shreveport, 


rom L. cedo, I cut.] (Gram.) 
The fall of the voice; also the flow of verses or periods, 
We) pina Denoting when the steps follow the notes 
and measures of the music. — (Manege.) The measure 
or proportion observed by a horse in all its movementa, 
—( МИ.) Uniform time and pace kept in marching. — 
( Mus.) A pause or suspension at the end of an air, or at 
the termination of a proper chord. — ( Her.) The marks 
by which the shields of the cadet members of families 
are distinguished from those of the elder, and from each 
other. 

г., а younger brother.) А you 
man who is trained up for the army by a course of mile 
tary instruction and discipline, as at West Point Acade- 
my.—In England, Germany, and formerly in France, 
a gentleman-volunteer who serves ав private in a regi- 
ment in order to obtain a commission. 


country, where he was made Grand Pilot of England. | Cadi, (ki'de.) [Ar., learned in the law.] In the Turkish 


D. 1557. 

Cabotage, (kdb'0t-/j.) [From Fr. caboter, to coast.] A 
term synorymous with coasting, or coast-navigation. 
Cabal, or Casool, (kah-bool’,) a fortified city о? asia, C. 
of N. Afghanistan, on the Cabul river, 6,396 ft. above 
the sea; Lat. 34° 30’ N., Lon. 69° 6' E. It із а place of 
considerable size and nificence, and was made by 
the emperor Baber the C. of his dominions, Pop. 60,000. 

Cacao, or Cocoa, (/0’ko.) ( Bot.) See THEOBROMA. 

Caceres, (kih-sá'reez,) a town of Spain, C. of a p. formed 
of the N. part of Estremadura, 25 m. W. of Truxillo. 
Pop. 10,900. 

Caceres, 
Islands, in the island of Luzon, on the 8.E. coast, 175 
m. S.E. of Manila. Pop. 12,000. 

Cachalot. (200.) See PHYSETERID Ж. 

Cachao, (kdsh'ou,) CACHEO, KE-cuo, or BAK-THIOM, the 
largest city of Annam, S.E. Asia, C. p. Tonquin, on the 
Tonquin river, abt. 95 m. from its mouth ; Lat. 21? N., 
Lon 1059 34/ E. It is a place of considerable trade. 


empire, and the East generally, a civil judge or magis- 
trate. 

Cadiz, (kd’diz.) [Anc. Gades.] A fortified city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, in Andalusia, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, at the extremity of a peninsula of the isle of 
Leon, the narrow isthmus of which forms an immense 
bay; Lat. 36° 31^ 41" N., Lon. 6° 17 13" W. It is the 
handsomest city in Andalusia. The harbor, formed by 
a mole projecting into the bay, is accessible only te 
small vessels, and ships of large burden anchor 34 m. 
from the shore. C. has a considerable export trade im 
wines, Pop. 61,750. 


(NUuEVA,) (kuh-se'reez,) a town of the Philippine | Cadmium, (kád'me-üm.) (Chem.) А soft white metal, 


with a slight bluish color, associated in nature with 
zinc, discovered independently by Stromeyer and Her- 
mann. It is susceptible of a high polish, but tarnishes 
after a short time. It is highly crystalline, and when 
bent, cracks like tin. It is very malleable and ductile; 
fuses below redness, and volatilizes below the boiling- 
point of mercury. It is readily soluble in dilute acids, 
and forms well-defined salts. At. weight, 56; symbol Cd. 


. 90,000. 
cache, (kdsh.) a N. co. of Utah; area, 2,000 sq. ш. | Caduceus, (kid-u-se'üs.) [L.] (Antig.) The wand or 


Cachet, (Lettre de,) (lét/tr-da-kish’a,) [Fr.] (French 
Hist.) Under the old regime, the name given to a letter 
or warrant stamped with the private seal (cachet) of the 
king. As а warrant for the imprisonment of private 
citizens, the use of this instrument became a fearful 
means of oppression under Louis XIV. and his succes- 
sors. Their use was abolished in 1790. 

Cactacese,  (kdk-tá'se-e.) 
(20) The Cactus ог In- 

an Figs fam., an O. of 
American plants, all. Cac- 
tales, consisting of succu- 
lent shrubs, with remark- 
able spines clustered on 
the stems. The stems pre- 
sent very varied forms; 
some are spherical (Fig. 
119), others jointed, others 
have the form of a tall, up- 
right, polygonal column. 
Their succulent character 
enables them to thrive in 
arid climates, and some of 
them have been called 
vegetable fountains in the 
desert. See CEREUS. 

Cactales,  (kdk'tah-leez.) 
(Bot) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Epigynous Еходепг, having dichlamydeous 
polypetalous flowers, parietal placentæ, and an embryo 
with little or no albumen. 





sceptre of Mercury, being a rod entwined with two ser- 
pents, and tipped with wings; borne as the attribute of 
that deity. Used on medals, &c., it is an emblem of 
peace; and as such was carried by the Roman heralds, 
The rod signified power ; the serpents, wisdom; and the 
wings, diligence and activity, Among the moderns, it ia 
the typific emblem of Commerce. 

Caecum, (s'kum.) [L.] (Anat.) The name given toa 
small portion of the intestinal canal, which begins at 
the termination of the ilium, and ends at the come 
mencement of the colon. 

Caen, (kdhn,) a city of France, C. of dep. Calvados, 122 m. 
W.N.W. of Patis, and 9 m. from the English Channel, 
on the Orme. Manuf. Lace, blonde, cotton spinning, 
cutlery, &c. Pop. 41,564. 

Ceesalpina, (sean genet) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
О. Tabaces, composed of small trees or shrubs, in- 
habiting tropical countries. C. crista, and C. echinata, 
which grow abt. 20 ft. high and are native of the West 
Indies and N. Brazil, and C. brasiliensis (so called though 
not a native of Brazil), are the species to which are gen- 
erally attributed the woods known in commerce a& 
Brazil, Pernambuco, Nicaragua, Lima, and Peach-wood. 
They are exceedingly valuable to the dyer, producing 
various tints of red, orange, and h-color. 

Cæsar, (sézdr. (Hist) The family name of the first 5 
Roman emperors, and afterwards adopted as a title by 
their successors. It was also used, by way of distinc- 
tion, for the intended or presumptive heir of the empire. 
The title, under the corrupted form of Kaiser, is still 
borne by the emperors of Austria, and as Czar, by the 


sovereigns of Russia, 


CAS 


Cæsar, Caius Jutavs, dictator of Rome, and a descend- 
ant of the Julian family, was B. 100 p. с. At an early 
age he married, and was proscribed by Sylla, but was 
permitted to return to Rome, where he acquired great 
popularity, and was made, B. c. 60, governor of Spain. 
He next became associated with Pompey and Crassus 
in the Triumvirate, then consul, and obtained the 
command in Gaul, which country he completely sub- 
jected to the Roman arms. He next successfully in- 
vaded Britain. Recalled through the jealousy of 
Pompey, he refused toobey him, and marched his army 
into Italy, 49, obliging his rival to retire into Greece. 
After seizing the public treasury, and placing Mark 
Antony in power as his substitute, he proceeded to 
Spain, where he defeated Pompey's adherents, and re- 
turning to Rome was there declared dictator. Passing 
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bay on ita S. coast; Lat. 39° 13' 14" N., Lon. 9° 7' 48” 
E. Pop. 28,244. 


Cagliostro, (kdl-ye-ds'tro,) ALESSANDRO, COUNT DE, the 


title assumed by a charlatan named JOSEPH BALSAMO, 
B. in Italy, 1743, and who acquired world-wide notoriety 
by pretending to occult powers. D. 1795. 


Cahors, (kah-hdr’,) a city of France, C. of dep. Lot, on 


a rocky peninsula, almost enclosed by the river Lot, 
60 m. N. of Toulouse. It has an active trade in wine, 
brandy, truffles, &c. Pop. 15,228. 


who condemned Christ. He was afterwards dismissed 
from his office by Vitellius, upon which he put an end 
to his life. 


Caicos, (ki’kéz,) a group of small rocky islands in the 


Bahamas; Lat. 21° N., Lon. 72° W. 


over to Greece, he totally defeated Pompey in the bat- | Caillou, (Xil/loo,) а lake of Louisiana, in Terre Bonna 


tle of Pharsalia, and next invaded Egypt, which sover- 
eignty he restored to Cleopatra, with whom he carried | 
en an intrigue. In 44, he was proclaimed dictator for | 
life, and is presumed to have had aspirations to the title 
of king, inasmuch as a conspiracy was formed against 
him under the leadership of Brutus, and he perished 
by assassination, B. с. 44. C. was the first general, 
atatesman, and — excepting Cicero — orator of his age. 
As an historian, his Commentaries have never been sur- 
passed, and rarely equalled in simplicity and vigor of 
Style, and in the truthfulness with which he narrates 
events of which he was an eye-witness. 
Esesnren, (sé-zur-Z'ah,) a decayed sea-port of Palestine ; 
Lat. 329 23/37” N., Lon. 34° 44’ 45" E. Under the 
Romans it was a place of considerable importance, and 
figures in Biblical history as the scene of Paul's mem- 
orable speeches to Felix and Agrippa ( Acts xxiv-xxvi), 
and of his subsequent imprisonment for 2 years, before 
he was conducted to Rome. It fell into the hands of 
the Saracens in 635, and was taken by the Crusaders in 
1101. 
QOvesn’rean Operation. (Surg. The extraction of 
achild from the womb by an incision made for that 

urpose :— the term is derived from the fact of Julius 
Baur having been brought into the world by this 
means. к 
Cæsium, (sé’zheiim.) [L. cæsius, Sky-blue.] (Chem. 
An alkaline metal discovered in 1860 by Kirchhoff an 
Bunsen, Its spectrum reaction exhibits two blue lines 
close together, from the color of which the name is 
derived. In its chemical qualities, the compound of 
C. are сюн у allied to those of Potassium. At. weight 
133; B. 
Ceestus, or CrsrUs, (seez'tus.) [L.] (Antig.) A rough 

gauntlet of hide, studded with plates of lead or iron, 
anciently worn by wrestlers. — Also, a kind of girdle 
made of wool, untied by a husband from his bride's per- 
son on the nuptial night. 
Csesura, (seshü'rah.) [L. from cedo, І cut.) (Pros.) 
The pause which the voice makes in pronouncing a 
verse of many syllables. "Thus, in the first line of the 
following couplet from Pope's * Essay on Man," the 
€. is between the 4th and 5th syllables, whilst in the 
second line it is between the 5th and 6th: 

* Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

Caffeine, (káf-en',) or THEINE. (Слет.) A white crys- 
talline substance extracted from tea or coffee. It sep- 
arates from its solutions in silky needles, which have 
a slightly bitter taste. Form. CygH oN 404. 
Caffraria, (k4f-frá're-ah) KAFFRARIA, or KAFFIR-LAND, 
a country of S. Africa, reaching from the N.E. frontier 
of Cape Colony, in 
abt. Lat. 329 and 349 
&, to Delagoa Bay, 
Lon. between 270 30’ 
and 299 30 E. The 
Cua ffres, or Ka ffir, are 
unsettled in their 
habits, and have fre- 
quently given much 
trouble to the Eng- 
lish and Dutch colo- 
mists. The men are 
tall and well made, 
with clear dark- 
brown complexions 
and woolly hair. 
Caftan,KArTAN,(kdf'- 
ret Turk. gaftàn.] 
A kind of loose, flow- 
ing robe, worn by the 
Turks, Arabs, and 





CAFFRE WOMAN AND OHILD, 








Cairn, (kdrn.) (Archzol.) 


parish, 2 m. N. of the Gulf of Mexico. It is abt. 10 m, 
long, and is connected with the Gulf of Mexico by 
Caillou Bayou. 

Cain, (kān,) the eldest son of Adam, and the first mur. 
derer, (Gen. iv.) 

Caique, or Caic, (kd’eek.) [From Turk. 4017, a boat.) 
In Turkey, a boat or skiff attached to a galley.— Also, 
a row-boat used on the Bosphorus. 

A heap of stones raised im 
a conical form, and frequently met with in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. They are of Druidical origin, 
and intended as tombs or sepulchral memorials, differ- 
ing from burrows, in that the latter are mere mounds 
of earth. | 

Сайго,(Ка'то) The capital of modern Egypt and the 
most populous city of Africa, residence of the viceroy 
and seat of govt., on the Nile, 5 m. from the origin of 
its delta; Lat. 30° 2’ 4" N., Lon. 31° 15' 30" E. С. is 
divided into several distinct quarters, according to the 


29 


Caiaphas, (ka'yah-fas) The high-priest of the Jews ` 


religion and race of its inhabs., as the Coptic quarter, 


Jews' quarter, Frank quarter, &c., which are separa 
from one another by gates. The streets are narrow 
crooked, ill paved, and mostly unfit for the passage of 


carriages, but they are now very clean, and the city 


possesses many ornamental fountains, squares, and 
public buildings, chiefly mosques. C. was long the en- 
trepót for the commerce of Egypt, but its trade has 
much declined. It was founded by the Arabs, abt. A. D. 
170. It was taken by the French in 1798. Pop. 313,383. 

Cairo, a town of Illinois, C. of Alexander co., on a strip 
of land forming the 8. extremity of the State, and the 
point of junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
]t has an active trade. 


- 


Caithness, (káth/n/s) a N.E. and maritime county of ' 


Scotland, b. N.E. and N. by the Atlantic Ocean. Dun- 
net Head, on its N. coast, is the most northerly point 
in Great Britain. .Area, 712 sq. m. 
tainous and moorish. C. Wick. Pop. 43,451. 
Cajanus, (kdj’ah-niis.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubby plan 


Surface, moun- . 


ts 
О. Fabaces, one species of which, С. indicus, is cultivated ‹ 


in tropical countries for the sake of its pulse, which is 
much used as food, under the names of Dhal, Conge 
Tea, and Pigeon Tea. 
—— See MELALEUOA. 
Ca e, (ka’kil.) (Bot.) The Sea-rocketa, a gen. of sea- 


side herbaceous plants, О. Brassicacee, distinguished by | 


its oblong deeply-lobed fleshy leaves, and lilac flowers. 
Calabar, (kdl-a-bdr’,) a territory of W. Africa, watered 
by two rivers of same name: Old €, which empties inte 
the Bight of Biafra, in Lat. 5° N., Lon. 8° 20 E., and 
New C, which flows S.E., and enters the Bight of 
Benin, W. of Bonny. 
Calabash-tree. (Bot) See CRESCENTIA. 


Calabozo, (kdl-ah-bo/tho,) a town of Venezuela, neat | 


the Guarico river, 11 m. N. by E. of Capau; Lat. 89 55 
N., Lon. 67° 42' W. Pop. 5,000. 
Calabria, (kah-la’bre-ah,) a division of 8. Italy, b. E., 


W. and 8. by the Mediterranean, N. by the p. Basilicata, . 


and separated from Sicily by the Straits of Messina. 
It is divided into the p. of Calabria-Citra, C. Cosenza; 
— Calabria- Ultra I., C. Reggio; —and Calabria- U ltra II, 
C. Catanzaro. С. forms а long peninsula, and is trav- 
ersed throughout by the Apennines. Chief producta, 
wine, silk, oil, rrain, fruits, saffron, and cotton. C, im 
tho time of the Romans, was occupied by the Brwttié; 
its E. coast formeu part of Magna Græcia. Гор. 1,140,396, 

Calais, (kil'aiz,) a fortified seaport-town of France, 
dep. Pas-de-Calais, on the Strait of Dover, 26 m. E 8.8. 
of Dover, and 19 m. N.E. of Boulogne. It owes its 
chief importance to ita being the French port nearest 
to England. Pop. 12,727. 


Calais, in Maine, а city of Washington co., at the head 


of tide-water, on St. Croix river, 30 m. from the sea, 


Persians. and connecting with St. Stephen, on the opposite Brit- 
Cagliari, (kal-yair’2.) Jana, Calaris.] A fortified city, | ish-American shore, by means of a bridge. 
snd the б of the island of Sardinia, on an extensive | Calamine, (kZl'a-min,) or LAPIS CALAMINARIS. (Min.) 
9 R 
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CAL 


A native carbonate of zinc: a name formerly given to | Calderon de la Barea, (kaul'da-rón,) Don Pzpae 


the ore of zinc, used in making brass. 

Calamite, (kdl’amit) (Min) A soft, translucent 
species of tremolite, of an asparagus-green color, found 
in rhombic prisms in serpentine, at Normarken, in 
Sweden. — ( Pal.) Fossil stems, of hollow-jointed, cylin- 
drical form, with longitudinal furrows, occurring in 
the coal-measurese. 

Calamus, (ki'a-müs.) [L., a reed.) A sort of reed used 
by the ancients for writing with; — still retained in the 
Arabian kalâm. —( Bot.) А gen. of Palms which yields 
the Canes or Rattans of commerce, used for the bottoms 
of chairs and coaches, the sides of carriagee, &c. 

Calan’dra. (Zool) See CURCULIONIDE. 

Calatafimi, (kiL-ah-(GA^-fé'me,) a town of 8. Italy, in 
Sicily, in a fertile valley in the N.W. part of that island, 
8 m. Ч.М. of Alcamo. Pop. 10,000. 

Calatagirone, (-the'ron,)an industrious and commer- 
cial town of Sicily, 34 m. 8.W. of Catania. Pop. 20,411. 

Calatanisetta, (-Lah-ne-et'tah,) a fortified town of 
Sicily, on the Salso, 62 m. S.E. of Palermo. Pop. 26,132. 

Calatayud, (kal-a-tà'yood,) a city of Spain, on the 
Jalon, 45 m. S.W. of Saragoesa. Pop. 10,803. 

Caln’‘thian Violet. (Bot) Soe GENTIANA. 

Calatrava, —— (Окрев or. (Her) A 
Spanish order of knighthood, founded by Sancho III. in 
1168, in commemoration of the defence of the city of 
Calatrava la Vieja when attacked by the Moors. The 
kings of Speln are perpetual grand-masters of this order. 

Calaveras, e oa ran] a N. central co. of Cali- 
Jornia; area, 1,000 вд. m. С. San Andreas. Pop. 8,895. 

Саісагеооя, (kiL-ki're-s) (From L. calz, lime.) A 
term applied to алуын composed of, or belonging to, 
lime; as, calcareous earth. 

Calcasieu, (kdl'kah-eo,) a 8.W. par. of Louisiana, in- 
tersected by a creek of same name, whose expansion 
forms a lake 18 m. long and abt. 6 m. wide; area, 5,500 


m. C. Lake Charles. 
(бт) А highly 


Caleavelia, (kdl-kah-vél'lah.) 
esteemed Portuguese sweet wine. 

Caleeolarina, (kdl-se-o-la're-ah.) (Bot.) А gen. of beau- 
tiful herbaceous or shrubby plants, О. Scrophulariacesr, 
with yellow, orange, or purple flowers, the lower half of 
which is shaped sumewhat like an old-fashioned slipper. 

Calchas, (kdi'kas,) a celebrated soothsayer, who accom- 
panied the Greeks to Troy, and prophesied the principal 
events which were destined to take place regarding that 
doomed city. 

Caleination, (kdl-ce-nd'shun. ) rrom L. calz, lime.] 
(Chem.) The process of the reduction of bodies to a pul- 
verizable stato by the action of fire, in the same way as 
lime is produced from limestone. 

Caleite, (kil'si.) [From L. calz.) (Min) A general 
кеш embracing the different varieties of carbonate of 

e. 

Caleium, (kdl'se-wm.) [L. calz, "pes | (Сен) Тһе 
metallic base of lime, first isolated by Davy in 1808. It 
i$ a light yellow metal, about as hard as gold, very duc- 
tile and malleable. It rapidly decomposes water, and 
burns with a very bright flame 8р. gr. 1:5778; at. 
weight 20; symbol Ca. 

Onal'eulating-Machine, a piece of mechanism for 
epsisting the human intellect in the performance of 
arithmetical operations. Among the various ma- 
chines that have been inventcd for this object, the one 

vised, in 1855, by Scheutz, a printer at Stockholm, and 
ìà use at the Dudley Observatory at Albany, is the only 
one ever completed. 

@Caleulas, (kdi'ikculüs.) [L. a pebble.] (Physiol) A 
вате generally given to hard abnormal concretions, 
not bony, which are formed in the bodies of animals. 
Biliary calculi are those found in the gall- bladder; 
wrinarg calculi, those found in the urinary bladder. The 
disease of C: in the bladder is called lithiasis ; in the kid- 
neys, nephritis. The chalk-stones or concretions formed 
en the joints of gouty subjects are called arthritic calculi ; 
when deposited in the articulations, articular calculi. 
—(MatÀ.) A term which, taken in its widest sense, ex- 

de from the simplest numerical operations to the 
ighest combinations of the transcendental analysis. 
Leaving aside the simple processes of numerical coin- 
putation, C. may be said to be the discovery of unknown 
quantities from known quantities. 

Calcutta, (kiL-küttah,) a city of British India, pres. 
and prov. Bengal, and the C. of the British dominions 
in the East, on the Hooghly, an arm of the Ganges, 100 

from the Bay of Bengal; Lat. of Fort William, 22° 
6” N., Lon. 17’ E. From its splendid architec- 
tural appearance, C. has been styled the “City of 
Palaces,” and is, next to Canton, the greatest commer- 
x emporium of Asia. An English factory was estab- 
shed here in 1698, at which time C. was an inconsider- 
able village. Pop. 616,249. 


an eminent Spanish dramatist, B. 1600, was a most pro- 
lific writer. The most admired of his dramas are, Le 
after Death; The Oonstant Prince; Purgatory of Saint 
Patrick, &c. D. bet. 1680-00. 

Caid well, (kauld’wél,) a W. co. of Kentucky, b. S. W. by 
the Tennessee Hiver ; areu, 700 square miles; County 
Beat, Priuceton.—In Louisiana, a N. central par., in- 
tersected by Washita river; area, 528 square miles; 
County Seat, Columbia.—A N.W. county of Missouri ; 
area, 435 square iniles; County Seat, Kingston.— Iu 
North Carolina, в N.W. county ; area, 450 eq. m. ; C. 
Lenoir. —A. 8. central co. of Tera», having San Marcos 
River as its S. W. border; a., 40 sq.m. ; C. Lockhart. 

Caledonia, (kdl-e-di/neah.) See SCOTLAND. 

Caledonia, in Vermont, a N.E. co., b. S.E. by the Com 
necticut river; area, abt. 650 sq. m. C. Bt. Johnsbury. 


Calendar, (kdl’en-dur.) [L. calendarium.] A division 
of time according to years, seasons, months, weeks, &c., 
according to the usages or wants of civil life. The year 
or period of the sun's apparent revolution around the 
sidereal heavens is the first baris of all modern calendars. 
The day, or period of the sun's apparent revolution with 
the sidereal heavens around the earth is the principal 
subdivision. The year is measured with reference to 
the return of the seasons, the day with reference to the 
average interval separating successive returns of the 
sun to the meridian. In the C. devised by Julius Cesar, 
and called the Julian C., the ordinary year contained 
365 days. Every fourth year contained 366 days (see 
B188EXTILE), and no further arrangement was made to 
bring the civil year into accordance with the actual 
length of the astronomical year, which ig 365 d. 6 h. 48 
m. 49:6 s. It followed that, as century after century 
passed, the equinoxes and solstices fell gradually away 
from their true datee, occurring rather more than three 
days too late in the Calendar year at the end of the 4th 
century, more than 6 days too late at the end of the 8th 
century, and so on. It was to correct this state of 
things that the C. now in use was devised by Pope 
Gregory XIII. When it was first introduced into 
Catholic countries, in 1582, 10 days had to be dropped. 
All the Protestant countries adhered to ít in 1700, e» 
cept England, which maintained the old style till 1753. 
Russía, and all countries in communion with the Greek 
Church, still maintain the old style. 

Calender, (kdl’éndr.) [From L. caleo, I am warm.) 
(Manf.) A machine used in manufactories to press tex- 
tile stuffs, silks, linens, &c., to give them a fine gloss 
and wavy appearance. It consists of two thick rollers 
or cylinders, revolving so nearly in contact with each 
other thut cloth passed through between them is not 
only smoothed, but glazed by their powerful pressure. 

Calendula, (kah-lén’du-lah.) (Во) The Marigold, a 
gen. of plants, О. Asteracese, having numerous flowers 

rouped on a nearly flat surface, those at the circum- 
erence straplike, in two or three rows and with pistils 
only, those in the centre tubular with stamens only 
both kinds hairy at the base, the whole surrounded 
on the outside by a series of scale-like leaflets. 

Calenture, (ki'én-yw.) [Fr, from L. caleo, I am 
маг.) (Med.) A violent fever, incidental to sailors in 
hot climates; the principal symptom of which is their 
desire to rush into the sea, which, it is said, they imagine 
to be a green field. 

Calf, (kahf.) |A.8. cea]f.) The young of the cow, and 
other animals of the Bovine. 

Calhoun, (kdl-koon’,) JouN CALDWELL, an American 
statesman, B. in 8. Carolina, 1782. After graduating 
with distinction at Yale Coll., in 1804, he practised with 
success at the bar. Entering Congress in 1810, he there 
became the leader of the Democratic and War party, 
and in his first session built up a political reputation. 
In 1817, he was appointed minister of war, and in 1820 
supported the Missouri Compromise Bill. In 1874, he 
was elected Vice-President of the Union, &nd reélected 
in 1828. С. opposed the Tariff Bill of the latter year im 
so far as ita action affected the 8. States, and declaring 
himself an advocate of free-trade, caused to be passed in 
the 8. Carolina Legislature, in 1829, the celebrated reso- 
lution — the nucleus of future secession — "that any 
State in the Union might annul an act of the Federal 
Government." To this doctrine the States of Virginia, 
Georgia, and Alabama, gave in their adhesion, and ít 
required prompt measures on the part of Pres. Jackson 
to avert a disruption of the Union. C. afterwards be- 
came an unsuccessful competitor for the presidency, in 
1832, resigned the vice-presidency, and in the same 
year was elected senator. Retiring from the Benate in 
1843, he was, in 1844, appointed secretary of state. Re- 
suming hie senatorial position in 1845, he opposed both 
the Mexican War and the Wilmot Proviso. D. in 
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Washington, 1850. Asa statesman C. was, throughout 
his career, the untiring and most brilliant adrocate of 
Southern Rights, and a resolute agitator for a repeal of 
the Union. In his posthumous work, a Treatise on the 
Nature of his opinions are sufficiently ex- 
pounded by his advocacy of a div'sion of the Union into 
North and South, each under its own president, who 
should respectively have the power of vetoing all acts 
of Congress. 

Calhoun, in Arkansas, а 8. co. ; C. Hampton.—In 
Florida, a W. county, lying on the Gulf of Mexico; 
County Seat, St. Joseph.—In Georgia, a S. W.county ; 
area, 300 square miles; County Seat, Morgan.—In 
Illinois, a W. county ; a., 260 sq. m. ; C. Hardin.—In 
Iowa, a N.W. cent. county ; County Seat, Lake City.— 
In Mich., а S.W. co. ; area, 12) sq. m ; C. Marshall.— 
In Miss. ; а №. cent. co. ; County Seat, Pittsborough ; 
In Texas, a 8. со. ; area, 484 sq. m. ; County Seat, Port 
Lavacca.—In W. Va., a central co. ; area, 300 sq. m. ; 

calibi ĈALIBER, (kdVebr.) [Fr., from G —— 

re ; » i 

to balance equally.] (Gun. e diameter of the bore 
of a piece of ordnance. It is measured in terms of 
inches, and in smooth-bore guns is always larger than 
the shot. C rule, is another name for a gunner's cal- 
ipers, or an instrument employed in the measurement 
ef shot. They resemble ordinary compasses, except 
in their legs, which are arched, so that the points may 
touch the extremities of the arch : — they are frequently 
called calli es. 

Calico, (Édi'e-ko. [From Calicut, India.) (Manf.) 
Cloth made of cotton—whether plain, printed, dyed, 
stained, or painted, chintz or muslins—is all in- 
cluded under this one general denomination. — Calico- 
printing, is the art of impressing cotton cloth with 
colo rns. Though for many centuries practised 
by the Oriental methods in Asia and the Levant, the art 
was unknown in Europe till the end of the 17th cent. 
The patterns are printed from revolving cylinders. Of 
late pen great improvements have been made, es- 
pecially in the chemical part of the process. Whilst 
silk and wool have a strong affinity for colors, cotton 
will not retain soluble colors without the aid of mordants, 
which render the colors insoluble and thereby perma- 
nent. By varying the mordant, many changes of color 
may be obtained from the same dye-stuff. 

Calicut, (kil'cecü^,) a seaport-town of British India, 

res. Madras, C. of dist. of Malabar, on the Indian 
, 102 m. S.W. of Seringapatam ; Lat. 11° 15' N., 

Lon. 75° 52' E. It is the emporium of a flourishing 
trade, and was the first place in India touched at by 
Vasco di Gama, who arrived here May 18, 1498. Pop. 


24,000. 

Caligula, Carus CÆSAR, —— the 4th of the 
Roman emperors, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, B. 
12 a.D., received his surname from caliga, à common 
shoe worn by the soldiers, and which he himself wore 
in order to ingratiate himself with them. Owing to 
his ularity, he succeeded to the throne, A. D. 37. 
He at first governed well, but soon throwing aside dis- 
guise, he showed himself a monster of cruelty, intem- 
perance, and extravagance, and erected temples in his 
own honor, there to be worshipped аз а god. Assassi- 
nated, A. D. 41. 

California, (kdl-e-fór'ne-dh,) a W. State of the Ameri- 
ean Union, extending along the Pacific coast from N. 
Lat. 32° 45' to 42°; bounded N. by Oregon (from which 
it is divided by the 42d parallel of аи E. by Nevada 
and the Rio Colorado, and 8. by the peninsula of Lower 
California and the Gila river, which separates it from 
Mexico. Average length, abt. 700 m.; breadth, nearly 
200. Area, 188,981 sq. m., or more than 100,000,000 
acres, of which deserts and sterile land take up about 
10,000,000, and water-surface 4,000,000. The surface 
of C. is generally of a mountainous character, being in- 
tersected throughout its entire length by the Sierra 
Nevada with its constituent spurs. This chain forms 
an important climatic feature of the country ; its W. 
slope, as far as the Pacific, being warm and luxuriantly 
fertile; while to the E., all is cold and sterility. &kirt- 
ing the coast is the Monte Diablo range, attaining, in 
Monte Diablo, a maximum height of 3,674 ft., and hav- 
ing between it and the Sierra Nevada the rich valleys 
ef the San Joaquin and Sacramento. Another division 
ef the Monte Diablo range is the Contra Costa hills, 
the most elevated peak of which, Mt. San Bernardino, 
ie 8,500 ft. above sea-level. The coast-line of C. is in- 
dented by numerous p api inlets and bays, prom- 
iment among which is the great Bay of San isco, 

. entered by the famous “Golden Gate,” abt. а mile in 
width. t bay, with ite smaller adjuncts, forms one 
ef the finest natural harbors in the world. The two 
chief rivers which fall ipto it are those of the Sacra- 





Ca 
— КАР, or Ruatar, (kdi'if.) [Ar. khalifah, a 
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mento and San Joaquin. Other and also navigable 
rivers are the Suisun, Petaluma, Napa, Sonoma, and 
Salinas. Among the many fine cataracts found in this 
State are the celebrated Yosemite Fall, 2,550 ft., and the 
Pohono, or “ Bridal Veil,” 1,000 ft. С. possesses, gen- 
erally speaking, one of the finest climates in the world, 
together with a prolific soil, and exuberant vegetatiog, 
especially around the 
coast, where nearly all the 
fruits and vegetables of 
the temperate and tropical 
zones are produced in rich 
abundance. The N. por- 
tion of the State is emi- 
nently adapted for the 
raising of cereals, large 
quantities of various 
grains being reaped, par- 
ticularly wheat. Wine- 
growing is largely carried 
on inthe more 8. districts. 
C., as a mineral region, is 
well known to be one of 
the richest in the world, 
the gold alone discovered 
between May, 1848, and 
the end of 1859, having 
amounted to not less than 
$861,300,000. Silver is also 
minedin targe quantities, 
togetherwith copper,iron, 
——— and cinnabar. 
It, saltpetre, antimony, 
sulphur, and the choicest 
varieties of marbles are 
found. In the earlier years 
of the colonization of C., 
by Americans, gold-min- 
ing was almost the sole 
occupation of its inhabit- 
ants; of late years, how- 
ever, agriculture and 7 
farm husbandry have ex- $ 
panded to almost gigantic 
proportions; as,also, have 
manufactures, such as 
HER ag sae other textile BIG TREE OF THE YOSEMITE. 
cs, iron-wares, i- quota 
cultural im — Be. (^v —P 


C. is divided into 63 cos., and has for its principal cem 
tres of commerce and population, the cities and towns 
of San Francisco, Sacramento pay ate C.), San José, 
Stockton, Oakland, Placerville, Marysville, &c. The 
State is well furnished with railroads, and, since the 
completion of the line connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific —— has become the grand medium of 
intercommunication with China and the East. The 
legislature consists of a senate and aseembly, the first 
composed of 40 members elected for 2 years, the latter 
of 80 members elected annually. The State is repre- 
gented in Congress by 2 senators, and 7 delegates to the 
lower house. Hist. C. was discovered by Cabrillo, a 
Spaniard, in 1542, and colonized by his countrymen in 
1768. In 1830, the country be to be frequented by 
American hunters and other adventurers, who brought 
about eventually its emancipation from Hispano-Mexi- 
can rule. After the closeof the Mexican war, in 1848, C 
was finally ceded to the U. States, organized as a territory 
in 1849, and finally admitted as a State into the Union 
in 1850. After the discovery of its gold deposits, in 1848, 
it became rapidly populated and built up on a founda- 
tion of prosperity, which bids fair to make one of the. 
most productive regions in the whole world. Р p., 
1,208,130, including 75,025 Chinese. 

lipers. (kdl'e-purz.) (Gun.) See CALIBRE. 
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deputy.] (Им) The chief sacerdotal dignity among 
the Saracens or Mohammedans, vested with absolute 
authority in all matters relating both to religion aud 
political affairs. The govt. of the original caliphs com 
tinued from the death of Mohammed till the 655th 

ear of the Hegira, that ів, from A. р. 632 to 1277. The 

atimite caliphs of Africa and the Ommiad sovereigns 
of Spain, each professed to be the only legitimate suc- 
cessors of Mohammed, in opposition to the Abbaaside 
caliphs of Bagdad, which latter caliphate reached ita 
zenith of power and splendor under Haroun-al-Raschid, 
in the 9th cent. The title is now one assumed by the 
Turkish Sultans, as successors to the Prophet, alee 
by the Persian Sophis, as successors of Ali. 


219, and suffered martyrdom, 223.— son of Wik 
liam count of Burgundy, e. Pope Gelasius II. 1119, and 


Calixtus, (St..) (kah-liks'tws,) a popa 6. Zephirinua, 
^ 
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р. 1194. — C. ITI. (Alfonso Borgia), s. Nicholas V., 1435, 
and р. 1458. He was uncle of Pope Alexander VI. 
whom he made cardinal. 

Calking. or Calquing, (kdlking.) (Paint) The 
covering of the back side of & design with red or black 
chalk, and tracing lines through on a waxed surface, so 
as to leave an impression of the color there. 

Callao, (kdL-la-5',)a fortified town of N. Peru, dept. and 
6 m. W. of Lima, of which it is the port, on the Pacific, in 
Lat. 129 8., Lon. 770 13' 7T" W. It is ill built but impor- 
tant —as its castle is the key of Lima; and its road- 
stead, sheltered by the island of San Lorenzo, is the best | 
on the Peruvian coast. /’op. 20,000. | 

Callaway, (kd'ldA-t), in. Missouri, an E. central: 
co., №. of the Missouri river; area, 145 square miles ;' 
€. Fulton.—In Kuy., a S. W. со., b. N. by the Ten- 
nessee river; а. 450 sq. m.: C. Murray. | 

Calligraphy, Caligraphy, (Xdl-lig'rah-fe.) [Gr.: 
kalligraphia.| The art of penmanship, or elegant hand- | 
writing. | 

Calliope, (kdi-li'o-pe.) (From Gr. kalos, beautiful, and | 
ops, opos, a хоісе.) (Му) The Muse who presided over 
poetry. She is usually represented ая 4 young girl, ! 
crowned with laurel, holding in one hand a trumpet, | 
and in the other a roll of parchment. 

Callot, (kdl'io, Jacques, a French designer and en- 
graver, B. 1593, at Nancy. Among his most admired 
etchings are The Temptationz of St. Anthony, and The 
Miseries of War. D. 1635. | 

Callas, (kills) IL. а thick, hard skin.) (Surg.) The | 
new growth of osseous matter between the extremities | 
of fractured bones; or, any dense, insensible knob or, 
horny excrescence on the skin.—(J/ort.) The new | 
formation over the end of a cutting, before it sends out | 








roots. 

Calmar, (kdl/mdr,) a fortified seaport of Sweden, on a 
narrow strait of the Baltic, 90 m. М.Е. by E. of Carls- 
crona; Lat. 56° 40 30’ N.. Lon. 16° 26 15” E. Неге, 
in 1397, was consummated the famous treaty which 
consolidated the 3 Scandinavian kingdoms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, under the powerful rule of 
Queen Margaret. 

Calmet, (kdl’ma,) AUGUSTIN, а learned French Benedic- 
tine author, 8. 1672. His chief works are, an Historical, 
Critical, and Chronological History of the Bible; a Uni- 
versal History, in 15 vols. 4to., &с. D. 1757. 

Calmucka, (kdi'"müks,) one of the principal Tartar 
races, 80 termed by the Mohammedan Mongols. They 
are spread over various parta of Tartary and Mongolia, 
are the descendants of the Scythian barbarians of anti- 
quity, lead a nomadic and slothful life of pastoral 
habits, andare, for the most part, Buddhists. Physically, 
they are perhaps the ugliest of the Mongol race. 

@Calomel. Вее Mercury, (Chloride of.) 

Calophyllum, (ka-lo'/ illum.) (Bot.) A gen. of large 
trees, О. Clusiacex, chiefly natives of the Kast Indies, 
only 4 or 5 being found in America. They have shining 
leaves marked by numerous parallel transverse veins, 
and racemes of flowers. A greenish-colored resin ex- 
udes from the trunk of the Calaba, C. calaba, a West 
Indian species. 

Caloric, (kal-lor'ik.) [From L. calor, heat.] A term 
applied by French chemists to designate the matter of 
heat. In а general sense, the word is synonymous with 


heat. 

Calorific Rays, (kiL-or-if'ik.) (Phys) A term in- 
dicating the invisible rays which emit heat from the 
sun, and from burning and heated bodies. 

Calorimeter, (kdl-o-rim'e-ter.) [From L. calor, heat, 
and Gr. metron, measure.] (Chem.) An instrument for 
measuring the heet given out by & body during the ! 
proceas of cooling. 

Caloty pe, (kd//o-tip.) [From Gr. kalos, fine, and typos. 
type.) (Fine Aris.) A process for obtaining photogenic 
drawings on paper, by the action of light upon certain 
salts of silver: — called also Talbotype. See PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. 

Caltha, (hdl'thah.) (Bot.) The Marsh-Marigold, a gen. 
of hardy, herbaceous, perennial plants, О. Ranunculaceze. 

Caltrap, Caltrop, (kd/'trop.) [A.8. coltrappe, a kind 
of thistle.} (Mil) A contrivance consisting of 4 iron 
spikes attached together in such a manner that when 
flung on the ground, one spike entera it, leaving the re- 
maining three projecting upward. Jt is used in mili- 
tary operations fur obstructing the charge or pursuit 
of cavalry, by wounding the feet of the horses. 

Calumba-root. Sco JATEORHIZA. 

Calumet, (kdl’u-mé.) (Fr., from L. calamus, а reed.) 
( Hist.) А symbolical instrument of great importance 
among the N. American Indians. It is a smoking- 
pipe, the bowl of which is generally mado of a soft red 
inarble, and the tube of a very long reed, ornamented 
with feathers. This instrument, offered to a guest, is a 
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pledge of peace and good faith. The С. of war, івы» 
enuy m e, ia used, as its name importa, to declare 
ostilitios. 


Calumet, an E. co. of Wisconsin, b. N. by Winn 
Lake; area, 300 sq. m. C. Chilton Centre. Fop.1 

Calvados, (kdl'sah-dós,) a maritime dep. of France, iz 
the former p. of Normandy, b. N. by the Eng. Channel 
This ise fine agricultural and grazing country, and 
proc es the finest horses in France. С. Caen. 20р. 

75,400. 

Calvary, (kál'vah-re,) a sculptural representation of the 
passion of the Saviour, placed upon a natural or arti- 
ficial rock, or upon an architectural base. 

Calvert, (kdl'cürt,) in Maryland, a 8. co., on the shores 
ашкан Bay; urea, 250 sq. m. С. Prince Fred- 
erick. 


| Calvi, (kdl’ve,) a fortified seaport on the N.W. coast of 


the island of Corsica, with a good harbor. It was takem 
by the English, 1793. Jp. 2,275. 

Calvin, Јонм, (kdl'cin,) a religions reformer, m. in 
Noyon, France, in 1509, bore the family name of Cauvin, 
which, &ccording to the custom of that age, he Latin- 
ized into Caletnus, Entering holy orders at an early 
age, ho soon became distinguished by his learning, and 
liberal and inquiring spirit. Beceding when 26 years 
of age from the Roman Church, the persecation of the 
French Protestants obliged him to take refuge ip 
Geneva, where, in 1535, he published his famous бын. 
tutes of the Christian Religion. In the year following, 
he was made Prof. of Divinity, and one of the 
of the Genevese church. The strict discipline which 
he sought to enforce on the citizens, soon, however, 
compelled him to retire to Strasburg. He next, is 
conjunction with Bncer and Melancthon, attended the 
diets of Worms and Ratisbon. Returning to Geneva ів 
1541, he n. there in 1504. His works, which fill some 
60 vols. 8vo., form in themselves quite a library of theo- 
logical literature. 

Calvinism, (-inn.) (Theol.) The tenets indoctrinated 
by the reformer Calvin, q. v. They relate both to doc- 
trine and discipline. The doctrinal parts of his system 
difler from those of other reformers of that period, 
chiefly in what regards the absolute decrees of dod, by 
which, according to Calvin, the future and eternal con- 
dition of the human race was predetermined; in other 
words, he denied the free agency of man, and main- 
tained predestination. The discipline established by 
Calvin rejected episcopacy, and at the present time it 
exists among Scottish Presbyterians in all its strictness 
and purity. In Germany C. constitutes an important 
Church, aud in Holland it continues to be the prevail- 
ing religion. In England and the United States, C, in 
its milder form, is the professed creed of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Independents, Methodists, &c. 

Calycanthacegr, (kil-e-kan-thd’se-e.) (Bot.) A small 
О. of planta, distinguished from KRosaceæ by their im- 
bricated sepals, and partly fertile, partly sterile anthers 
being turned outwards. They are shrubs with fragrant 
flowers. The Caroline Allspice, Calycanthus 
used a» a substitute for cinnamon, is one of them. 

Calyptra, Caly pter, (kah'lip-trah.) [Ог., a cover- 
ing.| (Bot.) A thin membraneous cap, ог cow, usually 
of a conic figure, which covers the parts of fructifice- 
tion in mosses. 

Calyptrseidse, (kahtip-trai’de.) (Zodl.) The Bonnet-. 
Limpet family, comprising gasteropodons mollus 
which are found adhering to stones and shells, most 
them never quitting the spot where they first settle. 

Calyx. (kdi'ikz.) (Bot) See FLOWER, 

Camail, (kah-mál.) (lt. camaglio.) A capuchin, or 
short cloak, often made of fur. — ( Eccl.) A purple orne- 
ment worn by a prelate over his rochet. — (Л) In au: 
cient armor, a throat-guard made of chain-mail. 


| Camaldulians, (im-di-dü'lexinz.) (Eccl. Hist.) Ж 


religious, but now nearly extinct, order, established at 
Camaldoli, near Florence, by Roumaldo, an Italian, ebt. 
1025. "They follow the rule of St. Benedict. 
Camarilla, (kdm-ah-ril'yoh.) |Sp., a small chamber.] 
Originally, a word denoting the private audienoe- 
chamber of the Spanish sovereigns. Hence, in modern 
political parlance, the term has been used as synony- 
mous with clique, to indicate a budy of private and un- 
authorized counsellors in matters of state and govt. ' 
Cambacéres, JEAN JACQUES DE, (kdm'bah-sá'rais,) a 
French statesman, B. 1753. Не early practised law, and, 
after the breaking out of the revolution, became suc. 
cessively a member of the National Assembly, and & 
deputy to the Convention. He afterwards became a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, and, in 1796, 
framed a Projet de Code Civil, which became the basis 
uf the Code Nupoleon. The emperor created C. arch- 
chancellor, and president of the senate, with the title of 
duke. After the re.urn from Elba, C. was appointed 
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minister of justice. After the Restoration, he suffered | Camelidze. ( kah-m2l'e-de.) (Gr. kam?los, a camel.) (Zo9., 


temporary banishment. D. in Paris, 1824. 
Cam bio, (kim'be-o.) [It.,exchange.] (Com.) A term 
uivalent to the English word exchange, in the mercan- 
tile phraseology of varicus countries, particularly in 
Holland. 

Cam bist, (kim'bistL) [It. cambista, from L. cambire, to 
exchange.] (Com.) A dealer in foreign money or bills 
of exchange. 

Cambodin, (kdm-bó'dyah,) or CAMBOJA, a country of 
India beyond the Ganges, mostly divided between the 
empire of Annam, kingdom of Siam, and French 
Cochin-China. 

Cambrai, (kdm’brai,) ог Cambray,a fortified town of 
France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 32 m. S.S.E. of Lille. 
It has long been famous for its fine linen fabrics, called 
Cambric. The league against the Venetian Republic 
(1529 and the peace between Charles V. and Frangois I. 

529), were concluded here. Pop. 22,207. 

Cam'brin. See WALES. 

Cambria, (kdm'bre-ah,) a S.W. central co..of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the W. slope of the Alleghany Mountains; 
area, abt. 670 sq. m. Coal and iron оге are extensively 
mined. С. Ebensburg. 

C€am'brian System. (Geol) A series of sedimen- 
tary rocks lying below the Silurian beds, being the 
lowest fossiliferous rocks yet discovered. The Potsdam 
sandstone of the U. States is included in it by Lyell, 
and Logan refers the sandstones and conglomerates of 
the Lake Superior region to the C. 5., or possibly to one 
even anterior to it. 

Cambridge, (kzm'brij, a borough and market-town 
of England, C. of co. same name, and seat of one of the 
great English universities, on both sides of the Cam, 49 
m. N.N.E. of London. The university of C., founded in 
1237, consists of 13 colleges, and 4 halls. . 21,000. 

Cambridge, in Massa tts, a city of Middlesex co., 
separated from Boston by the Charles river. This isa 
fine, flourishing place, and is divided into the 3 several 
quarters of Cambridgeport, East Cambridge, and Old 
Cambridge. Та the latter division is situated the famous 
Harvard College, the oldest college, and one of the most 
important institutions of learning in the U. States, 
founded in 1638, In Ohio, a village, 

' C.of Guernsey co., 77 m. E. of Columbus. 

Cambridge City, a village of Indianu, in Wayne co., 
on Whitewater river. 

Cambronne, (kàm'brón,) PIERRE Jacques ETIENNE, а 
French general, n. 1770. He commanded the Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo, where, refusing to surrender, he 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner. D. 1842. 

Cambyses, (kim-bi'sez,) second king of the Medes and 
Persiaus, в. his father Cyrus, в.с. 529. He subjected 
Egypt, 525 ; and, after an unsuccessful expedition into 
Ethiopia, returned to Egypt, where he committed num- 
berless cruelties, which have been attributed to the loss 
of his reason. D. accidentally, B. c. 521. 

Camden, (kdm'dZn,) CHARLES Pratt, first MARQUIS, an 
English jurist and statesman, B. 1714, became Lord 
Chancellor, 1765, and, while in Parliament, distin- 
guished himself as a warm advocate of the American 
colonies. D. 1794. 

Cam den, WiuLiAM, an English antiquary, B. 1551. In 
1586, he published his great work, in elegant Latin, enti- 
ted Britannia, or the History of the Ancient Inhabitants 
ef Britain, their Origin, Manners, апа Laws. D. 1628. 

Camden, in Georgia, a S.B. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Jetferson.— In Missouri, a central county ; area, 600 
sq m ; County Seat, Linn Creek.—In New Jersey,a W. 
S W. county, b. N.W. by the Delaware River ; area, 220 
square miles. Its County Seat, Camden, is a city and 
sea-port on the left bank of the Delaware, opposite 
Philadelphia. 16 із a well-built place, has extensive 
stiipyards and iron works, and isthe terminus of the 

Wext Jersey, Camden and Amboy and Cape May rail- 
roads.—In North Carolina, a N.E. county, b. N. by 
Virginia; County Seat, Camden Court-House. — In 
S. Carolina, a town; C. of Kershaw dist., on the Wa- 
teree river, navigable to this point by steamers from 
Charleston, 112 m. distant. During the war of the 
Revolution, two battles were fought here: the first in 
Aug.,1780, between the American Gen. Gates, and the 
British under Cornwallis ; the second in April, 1781, be- 
tween Gen. Greene and Lord Rawdon. 

Camellia, (kah-m2l'yah.) (Bot) А gen.of evergreen 
shrubs, О. Ternstromiacez, inhabiting China and Japan, 
and so nearly related to the teas (Thea) as to be with 
difficulty distinguished from them. The species C. 
j is among the most beautiful plants of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is from this that the multitudes 
of double varieties, now common ornaments of green- 
houses in the spring, have been obtained, partly by seeds 
and partly by the perpetuation of sprouted branches. | 


The Camel fam., including hornless ruminant animala 
distinguished by the presence of two incisors in the 
upper jaw. The genus Camelus embraces two species, 
which are only known in the domesticated state. The 
dromedary, or African camel (С. dromedarius), (Fig. 12), 
has one hunch on the back ; the common, or 

camel (C. Bactrianus), (Fig. 122), has two humps. The 
camel, by its power of sus- 
taining abstinence from 
drink tor many days, from 
the peculiar formation of 
its stomach, and of sub- 
sisting on a few coarse 
shrubs, is peculiarly fitted 
for the parched and bar- 
ren lands of Asia and 
Africa. The Arabians 
live chiefly on the milk 
of their camels ; and with- 
out them they could nei- 
ther carry on trade, nor 
travel over their sandy 
deserts. 

Camelopardalis, (kah-mé de-lís.) (Gr. kamélos, 
a camel, and pardalis, a leopard.] The Camelopard or 
Giraffe, a gen. of ruminant animals, fam. Cervide. The 
only known species, C. girafa, is a native of several 
of Africa, living in forests, and feeding on the leaves of 
trees. It has two straight horns, without branches, 
six inches long, cove with hair, truncated at the 
end, and tufted. The shoulders are of such a length as 
to render the fore part of the animal much higher thaa 
the hind part. The neck is very long, the head slender 
and elegant, and the color of the body is a dusky whi 
with large rusty spots. It is mild and inoffensive, an 
in case of danger has recourse to flight for safety, but 
when obliged to stand on self-defence, it kicks ita adver- 
sary.—(Astron.) A constellation added by Hevelius te 
the Northern Star groups. 

Cam/’el’s Hump, ог Cam'el's Back, in Vermont, 
one of the highest peaks of the Green Mountains, at-. 
tuining an elevation of 4,188 ft. 

Camelton, (kdm'L-tün,) a village of Indiana, Perry co., 
about 63 m. from Evansville. 

Cameo, (kdm’e-o.) (Fine Arts.) A diminutive piece of 
sculpture prepared from chalcedony, onyx, and other 
precious stones having two strata or layers of different 
colors, the undermost of which is left to form the back- 
ground, the object to be represented being cut in the 
upper one. The art of cutting cameos is of great anti- 
quity, and was brought to perfection by the Greeks. 
The art of imitating cameos in shell has now attained 
to such perfection as to rival the delicacy and finish 
even of antique workmanship. 

Camera Lucida, (kdm'e-rih loo'se-ddh.) [L., light- 
chamber.] (Opt) A small instrument depending on 
internal reflection. It consists of a small four-sidet . 
glass prism, and serves for taking an outline of an) 
object. The eye must be so held that you look with the 
upper half of the pupil into the prism, and with the 
lower half outside the prism at the pencil and paper om 
which the image seen in the prism appears to lie. 

Camera Obscura, (ób-skü'róh.) [L. dark cham- 
ber.] (Opt. Itis,as its name implies, a closed space 
impervious to light. There is, however, a small aper- 
ture by which luminous rays enter. The ray, proceed- 
ing from external objects, and entering by this aper- 
ture, forms on the 
opposite side an im- 
age of the object in 
its natural colors, 
but of reduced di- 
mensions, and in an 
inverted sition. 
Porta, the inventor 
of this instrument, 
found that by fixing 
a double convex 
lens in the aperture, 
and placing a white 
screen in the focus, 
the image was much 
brighter, and more 
definite. Fig. 123 
shows a kind of C. 
which is occasional- : 
ly erected in sum- 
mer houses. In a 
brass case, A, there A 
is a triangular prism 
which acts both as 
coudensing lens and 





Fig. 122. — BACTRIAN CAMEL. 
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as mirror. One of ita faces is plane, but the others have 
‘euch curvatures that the combined refractions, on enter- 
irg and emergiug from the prism, produce the effect 
ef a meniscus lens. Hence, ruys from an exterior ob- 
ject, after passing into the prism, and undergoing total 
reflection, form an image on a piece of paper placed on 
t.o table or focus, B. The C. is now almost entirely 
confined to photographic purposes, and the shapes and 
forms are varied according to the requirements of 
almost each operator. 

Camerino, (kdm-a-re'no,) a town of Central Italy, 5 
m. 3.8. W. of Ancona. Pop. 13,029. 

Cameron, (kim'e-rün,) in Pennsylvania, a N.W. cen- 
tral со.; a. 400 sq. m., C. BShippen; .., —А 8. 
co. of Texas, separated from Mexicoby the Rio Grande: 
€. abt. 3,000 sq. m. ; C. Brownsville: 

Cameroons, (kdm-e-roonz’,) a river of W. Africa, in 
Upper Guinea, which, after a S.W. course of uncertain 
length, enters the Bight of Biafra, near Lat. 40 N., Lon. 
90 40 E., by an estuary 20 m. in width, and containing 
several large islanda. 

Cameta, (Auh-md’tah,) a populous and flourishing town 
of Brazil, prov. Para, on the Tocantins, 55 m. S.W. of 
Belem. Pèp. of district, 25,000. 

Camiilias, (kah-mil'làs,) Marcus Fcrivs, a Roman pa- 
triot, who flourished in the 4th cent. after the fuunding 
of Rome. His existence is, however, held by some to 
have been apocryphal. He was created dictator 5 times, 
and conquered the Faliscans. Impeached and convicted 
of peculation, A. U. с. 364, he retired to Ardea, where he 
resided till the capture of Rome by the Gauls. He then 
returned, and in two battles completely exterminated 
the invaders. D. 305 в. с. 

Camoens, Liz ре, (kdm'o-£nz,) the greatest of Portu- 
guese poeta, B. abt. 1524. After serving in an expedi- 
tion against the Moors, in which ho lost his right eye, 
he sailed for India, 1553, where he wrote the Lusiad, 
the great poem on which his fame rests. On his return 
from exile, he suffered shipwreck, and lost all his prop- 
erty excepting the manuscript of his epic. D.at Lisbon, 
in an hospital, 1580. 

Camomile, or Cham'omile. ( Bot.) See ANTHEMS. 

Camp, (kimp. [A.8., from L. campus, a field.] (Mil. 

e residence of an army resting in tents; or tbe place 
and order of tents for soldiers in the field. 

Campagna di Roma, (kim-pán'yah-de-ró'mah.) 

Anc. Latium.] The plain surrounding Rome, extend- 
ng along the W. coast, from Civita Vecchia to Astura 
and the Pontine Marshes, and inland to the Alban and 
Sabine hills, Rome being near its centre. Length, abt. 
70 m.; greatest breadth, 40 m. It isan undulating re- 
gion, rising to 200 ft. above the sea, and skirted on the 
editerranean by a strip of marsh land, from 2 to 3 m. 
in breadth. Once the richest and most populous coun- 
try in the world, it is now destitute of inhabs., except 
‘in a few towns scattered over ita surface, to which the 
laborers resort at night to avoid the effects of malaria. 

Campaign, (kim-pán'.) (Fr. campagne, the country, 
from L. campus, a field.] (М) A series of operations 
carried on by an army in the field. A C. usually lasts 

‘from spring to autumn, but sometimes armies make a 
winter campaign. 

Campanalies, (kam-pdn'ah-leez.) (Во) An all. of 
plants, sub-class Epigynous Exogens, characterized by 

‘dichlamydeous monopetalous flowers, and an embryo 
"with little or no albumen. 

Campania. Seo TERRA DI LAVORO. 

Campanile; (kd mp'ah-nil.) [It., a bell-tower.] (Arch.) 
A bell-tower, frequently standing detached from the 
building to which it belongs. It is a characteristic 
feature of Italian architecture. 

Cam panulacese, (kdm-pan-u-lá'se-e.) ( Bot.) The Bell- 
flower fam., an O. of plants, all. Campanules, character- 
ised by a valvate, regular,monopetalous corolla, an ovary 
with two or more cells, free or half united anthers, and 
a naked stigma. The typical gen. Campanula consists 
of hardy, herbaceous, annual plants, inhabiting the tem- 
pu parts of the old and of the new worlds. They 

ve blue or white flowers, often of considerable size, 
on which account most of the species, and especially 
the Hare-bell, C. rotundifolia, are favorites in gardens. 

* The only useful plant among them is C. rapunculus, the 
radish like root of which is sometimes eaten under the 
name of Rampion. 

Gampan’ulate. (Bot.) An epithet for the corolla, or 
calyx, when either is bell-shaped. 

Onmpbell, (kdm'L) The family name of the Scottish 
dukes of ARGYLL (q. v.) 

Onmp'bell, ALEXANDER. Bee DISCIPLES ОР CHRIST. 

Onmp'bell, Tuomas, an English poet, B. 1777. His 
reputation rests mainly on his Pleasures of Hope, and 
Gertrude of Wyoming. Ав a writer of national song» 
Во has never been surpassed. р. 1844. 
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Campbell, (kdm'l) in Georgia, a N.W. central ce.: 
аза, square miles; County Seat, Campbelltown. 
In Kentucky, a N county, on the Ohio river; area, 
12! square miles ; County Seat, Alexandria. In Tenn., 
a М.К. co. on the Kentucky frontier; area, 45 square 
miles; C. Jacksonborough.—In Ia., а B. co.; area, 
45! sp. in. ; C. Campbell Court-1Iouse, 

Cam pbelisville, (kdm'bL-vil | a locality in Giles eo., 
Tennessee. This place was the seene of a smart action, 
fought, Nov. 6, 1863, between Gen. Burnside’s Union 
corps and a Confederate foree commanded by Long- 
street, in which the latter wis repulsed. The loss 
amounted to between 300 and 400 on both sides. 

Campeachy., (hdm-peéch’c,) the principal seaport-towm 
of Yucatan, Central America, on ita W. coast, 90 m. 
R.R.W. of Merida; Lat. 19° 50’ N., Lon. 900 33’ W. Its 
harbor is shallow, but it is the centre of a large trade 
iu logwood, or * Campeachy wood,” and it exports cot- 
ton and wax. Pop. 20,000. 

Camperdown, (kim'per-douwn,) е village on the N. 
sea-coast of Holland, 22 m. from Amsterdam, memora- 
ble for the great victory won by the English under 
Lord Duncan over the Dutch fleet, Oct. 11, 1797. 

Camphene, (Xdm-feew'.) uet camphor.) (Chem.) A 
hydro-carbon, consisting of highly rectified spirits of 
turpentine. 

Camphor, (kdm'fur.) [Ar.caphura.] (Chem.) A white, 
waxy, and semi-transparent substance, crystallizing in 
octahedra, It melts at 347°, and boils at 3999, although 
it sublimes to some extent at the ordinary temperature. 
It has à strong aromatic odor, is very slightly soluble 
in water, but very soluble in nlcohol, ether, and oil, 
and it burns easily in the air, evolving much smoke. It 
is obtained by distillation from Cumphora officinarum, 
a plant of the О. Laurareæ, which is a native of China 
and Japan. C. is used in medicine, both internally 
and externally, as a temporary stimulant. It is fre- 
quently employed in gout and rhcumatism. In small 
doses, it acts as an anodyne and antispasmodic; in very 
large doses, it is an irritant poison. It is generally 
reckoned an anaphrodisiac. Form. СН i603. 

Cam po-bansao, (kdm'po-bds'so,) a fortified town of 8. 
Italy, C. of p. of same name, 53 m. N.E. of Naples. Гор. 
13,820. 

Campo Formio, (-for/me-o,)) a small town of N. 
Italy, p. Friuli, 4 m. S.W. of Udine; celebrated as the 
scene of a treaty of peace entered into, Oct. 17, 1797, 
between France und Austria. 

Campus Martius, (kim'püs-mdr'she-iís.) [L., the 
field of Mars.) (Hom. Hist.) An extensive field or 
meadow along the banks of the Tiber, where the youth 
of ancient Rome were trained to warlike exercises. It 
was 60 called on account of a temple that stood on it, 
consecrated to the god Mars. The C. M. constitutes the 
principal part of the modern city of Rome. 

Cam'-wood. (A probable contraction of Campeachy- 
кеч) (Com.) A material] from which a brilliant red 
color is obtained for the use of dyers. Itis the product 
of a leguminous tree growing in India, the Baphia ra- 
tida of botanists. 

Cana, (kd’nah.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Galilee, where 
Christ performed his first miracle by turning water 
into wine (John iv. 46). It is now a ruined place called 
Kána-el-Jelil, 13 m. W. of the Bea of Galilee, and 6 m. 
N. of Nazareth. 

Can/aan, (Lanp or.) (Anc. Geog.) The ancient name 
of the portion of Palestine which lay to the W. of the 
Jordan. It included Philistia and Phoenicia. 

Canaanites, (kin'an-its.) (Script.) The descendants 
of Canaan, son of Ham and dson of Noah, who 
growing rich, numerous, and powerful, established 
colonies over all the i;'ands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. God, eventually to punish them for idolagy, 
delivered them up to the conquering Israelites under . 
Joshua. The principal tribes of C. were the C. proper ; 
the Hieites ; the Girgashiles ; the Jebusites; the Amor- 
ties; the Hittites; and the 7"erízzites. 

Canada, (Dominion or,) (kda’ah-ddh,) a federal Union of 
Provinces and Territories, comprising all the British pos- 
sessions in N. America, except the Island of Newfound- 
land, lying between 55° 45’ and 141° 15’ W. Lon., and 429 
and 770 N. Lat. Itis bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Davis's Strait, and Baffin's Вау; W.by Alaska, the Pacific 
Ocean, and Queen Charlotte's Sound ; N. by the Arctic 
Ocean; and S., 8.E., and 8.W. by the U. States. Ares, 
3,330,162 sq. m. Of this immense area, abt. 700,000 sq. ns. 
are covered with water. The Dominion of C. comprises 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, and the N.W. Indian territories. Its greatest 
length, E. and W., is abt. 3,800 m. ; ite greatest breadth, 
N. and 8., abt. 2200 m. The two provinces of Ontarie 
and Quebec (or Canada proper) are divided from each 
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other the line of the Ottawa river, which flows 
BE. h the country till it falls into the 8t. 
Lawrence, above Montreal. The surface of C. generally 
is a level piain, broken here and there by hills of no 
great elevation. The greater part of it is covered with 
virgin forests, while the cultivated area is, on the 
whole, admirably adapted to grain crops. C. is plenti- 
fully watered, having, besides her rivers, innumerable 
small lakes within her limits. Besides the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa, the principal streams are the Sague- 
nay, Mackenzie, Red, &c. С, is subject to climatic ex- 
tremes, the winters being almost proverbial for their 
severity, while, on the other hand, the summers are 
often intensely hot. All the grains, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles of the temperate zone are abundantly raised, and 
eopper and iron ore is mined, though not on a scale 
commensurate with the mineral resources of the coun- 
try. Maple-sugar is produced largely, and ashes form 
a considerable item of export. Lumber, however, forms 
the great staple of commerce. The majority of the 
Canadians of the lower p. areof French and Scottish 
origin; while, in Upper Canada, the people ure mainly 
of pure English descent. Native Indians still occupy 
some portions of the country. Cities and towns. The 
principal are Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa (C. of the Do- 
minion), Kingston, Toronto, London, Hamilton, Halifax, 
and 86. John. C. is governed by a British viceroy and 
а privy council of 13 members, and the legislative nu- 
thority is vested in a parliament consisting of a senate 
and a house of commons. The first consists of 80 life- 
members nominated by the Gov.-General, and of a like 
number elected by the people. The house of commons 
consists of 206 representatives, elected for 6 years. The 
Dom. is divided into 12 military dists. The total militia 
force numbers 600,000 men, of whom (on a peace foot- 
ing) about 40,000 are effectives. All inhabs. between 
the ages of 18 to 60 are liable to serve, if culled upon. 
There is no State Church, and all religions enjoy the 
fullest freedom ;—in Lower €, the Roman Catholics 
ре in the other provs., the Anglican and 
byterian Churches are in the majority. Education 
is on а par with that of the U. States. Hist. C. ів 
said to have been discovered by Cabot in 1497, but 
was first taken possession of by the French under 
Jacques Cartier, in 1536, and called New France. In 
1759-60, during the war with France, €. was conquered 
by the British, to whom the country was definitively 
eeded, in 1763, after an obstinate struggle, finished by 
the taking of Quobec by the British Gen. Wolfe, who, 
with the French governor, Montcalm, was killed in the 
action. In 1812. C. was the theatre of warlike opera- 
tions between the contending English and Americana. 
In 1867, the two sections, along with the outlying 
rovs. already mentionéd, were confederated into one 
[egialative union, under the title of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

@anma'‘dian, a river of the U. States, rises in the 
Guadalupe range of mountains in New Mexico, and, 
after a 8.E. course of 900 m., empties into the Arkansas 
river, 500 m. from the mouth of the latter. 

Canajoharie, (kin-ah-j0-hádr'e,) a town of Montgom- 
ery со., New York, on the Mohawk river, 55 m. W.N.W. 
of Albany. Pop. 4,258. 

Canal, (Калт. (Fr. An artificial channel for water, 
formed for purposes of drainage, irrigation, or naviga- 
tion, but now usually employed to designate only such 
cuts as are intended for the of vessels. Canals 
date from a period long anterior to the Christian era, 
and were employed as a means of irrigation and com- 
munication by the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hindoos ; 
also by the Chinese, whose works of this kind are said 
to be unrivalled in extent; one of them, the Imperial 
C, having a length of'about 1,000 m. For the most 
Lei) ied these early C. were of one uniform level, 
and hence exhibit no great skill or ingenuity; and the 
moderns were content to follow the rudimentary efforta 
of the ancienta in this way until the 15th cent., when 
the invention of the Loc (q. v.) —showing how C. might 
be generally and advantageously usod for inland navi- 

n, in countries whose surface waa irregular— gave 
& great impulse to this branch of engineering. Since 
the introduction of railroads, canals have lost a great 
deal of their importance. They are, nevertheless, still 
weed for transportation of heavy freights, and may be 
ef much service for regular irrigation of dry lands. 
Many canals of great length have been constructed in 
this country. her recent great canals are the Suez, 
the Baltic, the Manchester, and the Corinth Ship 
Canals. The Panama Canal, after costing vast sums, 
has been practically abandoned, and a canal is пож. 
projected through Nicaraugusa. . 

Canale, Анто›по, —— а) commonly called Cana- 
13770. ап eminent painter of the Venetian school, n. 
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1607. His views of Venetian palaces, canals, &c., th 

oe by some as mere mecbaniam, still command a 
high price. He is said to have been the first who used 
the camera-obscura in painting. D. 1768. 

Canandaigua, (kdn-dn-dá'gwüh,) a town of New Yi 
С. of Ontario co, on a lake of same name, 29 m. 8.E. 
Rochester, and 23) W. by N of Albany. The LAKE 
of C, has a length of 15 miles, by a varying breadth of 
from 34 to 1 miles. It lies about 437 ft. above the 
level of Lake Ontario, and it empties into Clyde river, 
a tributary of the Seneca. 

Cananore, (kdn'dn-or,) » seaport and military station 
of Hindostan, p. Malabar, 45 m. N.W. of Calicut. 

Canaris, Constantine, (kah-nd’ris,) a Greek patriot, B. 
abt. 1790. Пе served with distinguished valor against 
the Turks in his country's war of independence, and 
destroyed several Turkish vessela of war in the harbors 
of Scio and Tenedos, in 1822. In 1824, he won a naval 
victory over the enemy at Samoe. 

Canary-bird, (Хал-па/те.) (Zoöl.) The Carduelis oa- 
naria, a beautiful yellow singing-bird, fam. Fringtlide, 
originally brought from the Canary Islands, where it is 
of green color. lt was introduced into Europe in the 
16th cent., and is now much bred in the U. States. 

Canary Islands, or THE CaNARIES, (supposed to be 
the Fortunate Islands of the ancients,] a group in the N. 
Atlantic Oceun, belonging to Spain, 135 m. N.W. of 
Cape Bojador on the W. coast of Africa, and 650 8.W. 
of Cudiz; between 27° 40’ and 29° 40’ N. Lat., and 139 
32' and 18° 20' W. Lon. They consist of 7 principal 
islands embracing an area of 3,256 sq. m., besides sev- 
eral small detached ones. The pp. islands, proceeding 
from E. to W., are Lapnzarota, Fuerteventura, Gran 
Canaria, Teneriffe, Gomera, Palma, and Hierro or Ferro. 
Teneriffe is the most important of the group, and con- 
tains the chief town, Banta Cruz de Teneriffe, which 
has a pop. of 9,500, and where the Spanish governor 
resides. These islands are of volcanic origin, and on 
Tenoriffe is the celebrated Peak of Teyde or Teneriffe, 
11,400 ft. above the level of the sea. Clim. Hot, but 
healthy. Soil. Fertile, producing both tropical and 
temperate grains and fruits in abundance. The C. wine, 
which is largely exported, is made of half-ripe grapes 
and resembles that of Madeira. The C., first discove 
in 1330, were taken possession of by the French in 1400, 
who were dispossessed by the Spaniards towards the 
end of the 15th cent. . 239,859. 

Canary-wood. ( Hot.) See PERSEA. 

Canaster, (kdn-ds'tr.) [From 8p. canasta, a basket.] A 
kind of smoking-tobacco, prepared from the dried and 
coarsely triturated leaves of the plant; —80 called from 
& kind of rushen basket in which it is usually exported 
from 8. Amorica. 

Cancale, (kdin'kdM,) a seaport of France, on its W, 
coast, dep. Ile-et-Vilaine, 9 m. E. of 8t. Malo. It is 
famous for its oysters. Pop. 7,000. 

Cancellate, (kdn'sdl-lat.) (Bot.) Denoting leaves en- 
tirely venous, or without connecting parenchyma, so 
that the whole leaf has the appearance of a surface of 
open net-work. 

Cancer, (kdn’scr.) [L.acrab.] (Med.) A disease chiefly 
attacking the glands, consisting of a scirrhous tumor, 
terminating in an ill-conditioned and deep ulcer, gen- 
erally attended by excruciating pain. When the can- 
cerous character of a tumor is once ascertained, its 
extirpation, when practicable, is the only chance of 
effectual relicf. The large blue veins which ramify 
round a C. of the breast were compared by old authors 
to the claws of a crab, whence the name of this disease. 
— ( Astron.) Tho Crab. The fourth sign of the Zodiac, 
which the sun enters about the 21st of June, when he 
reaches his greatest N. declination. The firat point of 
C. is 90° distant from the first point of Aries, and is 

. called the Summer Solstice. The parallel circle through 
this point is called the Tropic of Cancer. 

Can‘cer-plant. (Bot. Bee PLANTAGO. 

Can'cer-root. (Bot) See EPIPHEGUS. 

Canerinite, (kink'rin-it.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina 
and soda with carbonate of lime. 

Cancroid, аго [From L. cancer, and Gr. eidos, 
(Met) С ) Pertaining to, or resembling, а crab. — 
( Med. cancerous symptom. 

Candahar, (kdn'da-hár,)a fortified city of Afghanis 
200 m. 8.W. of Cabul; Lat. 32° 30 N., Lon. 66° 15 E. 
is a large and regularly built place, and carries on an 
extensive trade. C. was built in 1754, by Ahmed Shah, 
who made it his capital. 

Candelabrum, (Xin-del-d'brüm,) (pl. CANDELABRA.) 
[L. from candela, candle.] Originally, a candlestick 
among the ancients; afterwards, a support for a lamp. 
They were made of wood, metal, or marble, and were 
carved into a variety of elegant forma. A shaft, stand- 
ing on 3 short legs. was a common shape, Among the 
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moderns, the term is generally applied to a chandelier 
or candlestick with decorated branches. 

Candia, ог Секте, (kdn'de-dh.) [А пс. ee) An island 
situated at the entrance of the Grecian archipelago, be- 
longing to Turkey, bet. Lat. 34° 50’ and 35° 55’ N., Lon. 
23° 40/ and 26° 40’ E.; area, 3,200 вд. m. It is very ir- 
regular in form, its length being about 160, and its 
breadth varying from 6 to 35 m. The island of C. is for 
the most part mountainous, and contains the celebrated 
Mount 14а (now Psiloriti), 7,674 feet high, on which 
Jupiter is said to have passed a great part of his youth 
in the exercise of hunting and drawing the bow. The 
climate is very healthy, the soil fertile, and the vegeta- 
tion luxuriant; the modern Greek is the language gen- 
erally spoken. The history of C. begins with Greek 
mythology, and Minos gave it laws, B.C. 1,300. It was 
conquered by the Romana, B. C. 67; was bought by the 
Venetians from the Marquis de Montserrat, 1204; and 
жал conquered by the Turks, 1669. In 1807, the Cretans 
broke out in open revolt, seeking the annexation of €. 
to Greece, but after resisting for more than one year 
the forces of the Turkish empire, they had to submit 
agnin to the Ottoman yoke. . 1879, abt. 270,000. — 
Candia, ita capital, is a fortified city and seaport, on the 
N. shore of the island. . 11,000. 

Candiot, or Candiote, (kin'de-ót.) (Geog.) An in- 
habitant of the island of Candia. 

Candle, (kan’dl.) [L.candela.] А cylindrical body of 
wax, or tallow, surrounding & wick, and used for givin 
light. C.are also now made of palm oil, paraffine, un 
stearic acid (or stearine), either pure or mixed with mar- 
garic arid. Tallow, sperinaceti, stearic acid, and par- 
affine C. are cast in moulds, but wax C. are made by 
pouring melted wax over each wick as it hangs over & 
pan of wax, until the requisite thickness has been ob- 
tained. It is then rolled on a table until it acquires a 
cylindrical shape. The manufacture of C. was formerly 
very extensive, but it has lost much of its importance, 
chiefly in this country, since the introduction of gas 
and rock-oil. 

Can‘dleberry-tree. (Bot) Все Mrrica. 

Candiemas, (kIn'dl-mds.) [Candle and mass.) (Eccl. 
Hist.) The festival observed on the 2d Feb., in com- 
mernoration of the purification of the Virgin Mary. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the candles then blessed at 
the mass are used in processions and other ceremonios 
during the year. 

Candolle, (kin'dól) Avcustin PYRAMUS ре, an emi- 
nent botanist, of French extraction, B. in Geneva, 1778. 
In 1808, he was appointed professor of botany at Mont- 
pellier. He afterwards filled for maay years the chair 
of natural history in his native city. D. 1841. His pp. 
works are, Théorie Elémentaire de Botanique; Regni Vege- 
tahilis Systema Naturale; and L’Organographie et la 
Physiologie Végétales. 

Candy, (kdn'de.) [From L. candidus, white.] In con- 
fectionery, а swcetmeat of sugar made by melting and 
crystallizing it several times. — (Com.) An East Indian 
weight of 20 maunds, or 2+3 imp. bushels. 

Candy, (kdn'de,) an inland city of Ceylon, 80 m. E.N.E. 
of Colombo. It is famous for its numerous temples, in one 
of which the fabled tooth of Buddha is still preserved. 

Cane, (kin) [L. canna.) (Bot) A common commer- 
cial name for the stems of various grasses, palms, &c. 
— С. Влмвоо, C. BRAKE, Bambusa arundinacea ; C. DRAG- 
on, а kind of Rattan cano; С. Great Rattan, Calamus 
rudentum ; С. Овоихр RaTTAN, Rhapis flabelliformis; C. 
Matacca, the stem of Calamus scipionum, used for mak- 
ing walking-sticks; C. RATTAN, Clamus rotang; C. REED, 
the stem of some grasses of our 8.8tates, largely exported 
for making weavers’ shuttles; C. Sweet, Andropogon Cul- 
amus aromaticus ; C. SUGAR, Saccharum officinarum ; C. To- 
BAGO, the stem of Bactris minor, used for walking-sticks. 

Canella, (Хап-пё 14.) (Bol.) A gen. of plants, О. Canel- 
lace. Tho species C. alba furnishes a pale orange-colored 
bark, with an aromatic odor, which is used as a tonic, 
and also asa spice. It isa tree native of the W. Indies. 

Canelia’cere. (Bot) Ап О. of planta, all. Berberales, 
almost identical with OLACACEA, q. t. 

Canes venaticl, (G'nés ve-nat'e-se.) [L., the hunting 
dogs] (Ast.) A Northern constellation invented by 
Hevelius. Within its limits are several very remark- 
able nebulg. 

Canhooks, (kdn'hookz.) (Naut.) Ropes having flat 
hooks at each end, working in a pulley, and used for 
hoisting caska, &c. 

Canicatti, (kdn-e-kdt’te,) a town of Sicily, 15 m. E.N.E. 
of Girgenti. Pop. 20,112. 

Canicula, (kin-ik'u-ldh.) (Ast) Soo SiRiUs. 

Canic’ular Days. Sve Doo-Dars. 

Canidae, (kdn’ede.) [L. canis, a dog.] (Zott.) The 
Dog fam., comprising digitigrade carnivora without re- 
tractile claws, and with all the feet apparently four- 
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toed; the forward ones, however, with a rudimentary 
thumb high up. It includes the gen. Canis and Vulpes. 
Canin, (ku’nis.) [L.] (Zoól.) A gen. of the Canidæ, in- 
cluding the wolf, the jackal,and the dog; distinguished 
by the post-orbital process of the frontal bone being very 
convex, and curving downwards, and by the circular 
pupil of the eye. Wolves are crafty, ferocious, and 
greedy; feeding upon whatever they can kill, and also 
gorging themselves upon the bodies of dead animals, 
which they scent at great distances. They hunt in 
packs, and are thus able to overpower animals which 
singly they could not master. In newly settled distri 
wolves often make great havoc among sheep, calves, 
other domestic animals. The moet common species in 
the U. States is the White and Gray Wolf, C. occidentalis 
griseoalbus, which is puro white to grizzly gray, and is 
found throughout N. America (Fig. 124); and the Black 
Wolf, €. occidentalis ater, of Florida and other S. States, 
which is wholly black. The Jackal, C. aurens, a native 





Fig. 121. —AuERICAN WoLF, (C. occidentalis griseoalbus.) 


of the warmer parts of Asia and Africa, is closely re- 
lated to the wolf. It rouses other beasts by its cry, so 
that they are easily taken by the lion, whence it is 
called the lion’s provider. Like the vulture and hysena, 
the jackal feeds upon putrefying animal substances, 
and thus soon frees the air from their effuvium. It 
breeds with the dog, and their offspring are very pro- 
lific. The Dog, C. familiaris, во well known for its at- 
tachment to mankind, is distinguished from the other 
species of the genus by the recurved tail. Some nat- 
uralists consider it a wolf; others, that it ів a domeeti- 
cated jackal; and yet those dogs which have become 
wild again on desert islands resemble neither the one 
nor the other of these. The several varieties of dog are 
described under their respective common names. Aat) 
The name of two of Ptolemy's southern constellations. 
To €. major (the Greater Dog) belongs Sirius, the t- 
est of all the fixed stars; and C. minor (the Lesser 
includes the star Procyon. 

Canisteo, (kin-is-te'o,) a vill. and twp. of Steuben oo., 
New York, 37 m. W.N.W. of соп. оп а river of same 
name falling into the Tioga. Pop. 2,435. 

Canker, (king'kér.) [From L. cancer, a crab.) (Med) ` 
Cuncrum oris, ot Cancer aquaticus, a form of aphthous 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of tbe mouth. It 
is not uncommon in children's asylums, is the result of 
unwholesome or insufficient food, and is rather the © 
symptom or the consequence of disease than a disease 
itself. 1t is cured by constitutional means, and a strict. 
attention to diet and regimen.—( Far.) A fungous excres- 
сепсе in the feet of horses. 

Can‘/ker-worm. 
(Жо) See GxoMwE- 
TRIDÆ. 

Canna, (kdn'na.) (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, or- 
der Maranlacez, having 
brightly colored — yel- 
low, red, or orange — 
flowers in panicles. The 
foliage, too, is highly 
ornamental, and char- 
acteristic; hence, they 
aro favorite plants in 
cultivation (Fig. 125). 
Some species are also 
of importance from 
their fleshy under- 
ground stems, contain- 
ing an abundance of 
starch. The tubers of 
other species are eaten 
as a vogetable, while 
some have slight me- 
dicinal properties. In 
Brazil, the leaves are b acad 
used for packing pur- Fig. 125. — OANNA GIGANTRA. 
poses. — ( Zoðl.) Если. 
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Canna, xS m village of S. Italy, prov. Cosenza, 
8 m. WRW. of letta, near the site of tbe anc. city of 
same name, memorable for the great victory obtained 
there by Hannibal over the Roman army, 217 B. 0. 

Cannel-coal, (kin'nL) [A corruption of candle-coal. 
(Min.) A hard, opaque, inflammable, jet-black, fossi 
coal, which burns with a clear white flame, like that 
of а candle. When burning, it splits and crackles, with- 
out melting, and leaves 3 or 4 per cent. of ash. It is 
sufficiently solid to be cut and polished, and, like jet, 
is often made into trinkets. 

Cannelures, (kin'nL-ürz) [Fr.] (Gun. Circular 
grooves formed in the cylindrical part of a cylindro- 
conoidal shot. 

Cannes, (kih»',) a seaport and fashionable bathing- 
resort of France, in dep. Var, on the N. coast of the 
Mediterranean, 25 m. E. of Draguignan. Napoleon I. 
landed near this place on his return from Elba in 1814. 


Pop. 9,618. 

Cannibal, (kin’ne-bdl.) [Supposed to be,derived from 
Caribales, a designation given by Columbus to the Curibs 
of the W. Indies, who were believed to be anthro- 
pophagi.] A person who eats human flesh. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, mentions the tribes of the Massa- 

tæ, the Padæi of India, and the Issedones, as having 
addicted to eating the bodies of their deceased 
kindred. In modern times, the known C. were the 
Battas, a people of Sumatra, first heard of through 
Marco Polo; and when America was discovered, it was 
found to prevail in it to a great extent. Cannibalism 
is now restricted, so far as known, to some of the Bra- 
zilian aborigines, the Tasmanian nomads, and several 
tribes of Equatorial Africa, particularly the Fans, of 
whom Du Chaillu gives an odiously repulsive account. 

Canning, GEORGE, (kdn'ning,) an English statesman 
and orator, B. in London, 1770. He commenced his 
career at the bar, but being brought into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Pitt, he abandoned the law for politics. 
In Mr. Percival's administration, C. became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and largely contributed in 
that capacity to the overthrow of the plans of Napoleon. 
In 1816, he was appointed President of the Board of 
Control of Indian Affairs, and, in 1 Foreign Secretary 
for the second time. On the death of the Earl of Liver- 
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extremity of the solid end; the trunnions, which pro- 
ject at each side, and form an axis, on which it turns; 
the bore, or cylindrical cavity, which at present is not 
cast, but formed in the solid metal by a boring-ma- 
chine; and the chamber, which is a recess for the pow- 
der, formed at the end of the bore, and of smaller di- 
ameter. C. were originally made of longitudinal bars, 
bound with strong hoops; and this mode of manufac- 
ture has been in some instances revived. The earliest 
forms of artillery appear to have been the balista and 
catapulta of the Romans. The Normans also seem to 
have used contrivances of the kind for projecting 
arrows at the battle of Hastings. C. cannot, however, 
be said to have actually existed prior to the invention 
of gunpowder, which completely changed the science 
of war. In the 12th and 13th centuries, they are said 
to have been extensively used by both the Moors and 
Spaniards. In 1327, they were employed by Edward 
ILI. of England in his campaign against the Scots, and 
also against the French at Crecy, in 1346. Atthat early 
period, the projectiles they sent forth were of stone. 
The first piece of ordnance made for iron balls, dates 
from the reign of Charles VII, in 1440. In 1521, me- 
tallic C. were first cast in England, and took various 
fanciful names, as falconets, culverins, sakers, basilisks, 
dragons, &c. Mortars came into use at the siege of 
Naples by Charles VIII., 1435; howitzers, at the siege 
of Ath, 1697, and carronades were introduced about 
1779. Since the Crimean war, 1852-5, improvements in 
the construction of C. have, year by year, so progressed 
as to have brought artillery, at the present day, toa 
state of absolute perfection as engines of destruction. 
In England, C. of various and most elaborate kinds 
have been introduced, such as the formidable guns 
known by the names of their inventors or improvers, — 
Armstrong, Mackay, Whitworth, Palliser, Fraser, &c. In 
the U. States, similar arms of the most powerful and 
effective character bear the names of Dahlgren, Rodman, 
and other eminent inventors. On the Continent of 
Europe, the Krupp steel gun has attained preéminence 
among heavy arms. Their superiority first came into 
notice during the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, and 
they more than maintained their reputation in the 
Franco-Prussian campaign, 1870-71. They are formed 
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Fig. 126. — KRUPP'8 BREECH-LOADING CAST-STEEL GUN. 


pool, C. became first minister of the crown, and dis- 
tinguished his govt. by the liberal tendencies of his 
home and foreign policy. D. 1827. 


Cannon, (kin/nün.) (From L. canna, a pipe made of 


ned (Ord.) A piece of ordnance, or a heavy metallic 
gun for a battery, mounted on a carriage called a gun- 
earriage. С. аге made of iron, steel, or brass, and are 
of different sizes, carrying balls varying from 3 Ibs. in 
weight to several hundred. The explosive force being 
directed by the tube, balls and missiles are carried to 
p distances with destructive power. In a field of 
© they are often drawn by horses on light car- 
and are then called field-pieces, or flying-artillery. 

The erent. parts of a. C. are, the breech, or solid 
metal, from the bottom of the bore to the cascabel, or 
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of one piece of metal, have a rifled bore, and v in 
weight and calibre. The largest of the kind u at 
the siege of Paris were 24-pounders, weighing each 
6,000 lbs., requiring a charge of from M to 514 Ibs, of 
powder, and carrying a projectile weighing from 55 to 
60 lbs. The heaviest Krupp steel gun, one exhibited 
in the Paris Exposition, 1869, weighed 122,000 lbs., or. 
with its carriage and turn-table, nearly 90 tons; had 
a bore of 14 inches diameter, and carried a solid steel 
shot of 1,212 lbs. Of late years, C. of rifled-bore have 
come largely into favor, and have to a t extent su- 

rseded the old smooth-bore, though it is stil) a de- 

table point among artillerists which of the two 
classes i8 generally the better and most effective one. 
C. are commonly designated according to their calibre. 
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thus, one which carries a 12 Ib. shot is termed a 12- 
; one of 100 lbs., а 100-pownder, and во on. 
g. 126 is a view of опе of Krupp's 1l-inch breech- 
loading steel guns, with self-acting casemate carriage, 
showing also the mode of charging the gun. — ( Games.) 
In Billiards, the act of striking two or more balls with 
the ball impelled by the cue; — otherwise called carom 
or ca 

Cannon, Disappearing. Cannon whose carriages 
are so constructed that they can be sunk out of sight 
and danger for loading and lifted again for firing. 

Canoe, (kdh-noo’.) [Of Indian deriv.) A small boat, 
formed of the trunk of a tree, hollowed out by cutting 
or burning; and sometimes also of strips of bark fast- 
ened together. It is impelled by paddles instead of 
oars, and is used by uncivilized nations in both hemi- 
spheres. 

Canon, (kdn'ŭn.) [Fr.,arule.] (Eccl) The laws and 
ordinances of ecclesiastical councils. Also, the author- 
ized and received catalogue of the books of Scripture. — 
Also, & list or catalogue of the saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church. — Again, a dignitary in the cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches who, when he performs 
the duties of his office, is termed C. residentiary. — ( Mus.) 
In modern music, a kind of perpetual fugue, in which 
the different parts, beginning one after another, repeat 
incessantly the same air. 

Cañon, Canyon, (kdn’yiin.) [8р., а tube.) A term used 
in the countries beyond the Mississippi, and in Mexico, 
to denominate a deep chasm, gully, gorge, or ravine, 
bet. almost perpendicular banks or cliffs; as, the great 
©аййоп of the Colorado. 

Canonical, (kin-ów'ik-l.) (Eccl. Pol) Agreeably to 
the canons of a church; as, canonical hours, or hours 
prescribed by the canons for prayers. They are chiefly 
— in the Roman Catholic Church, and are called 

me, terce, sert, and nones (the first, third, sixth, and 
Мый hours of the day); i.e. at 6, 9, 12, and 3 o'clock. 
In England, the C. H. are from 8 till 12 A. M., before or 
after which marriage cannot legally be performed in a 
parish church. 

Canonization, (-zi'shun.) (Eccl. Hist.) An act of 
the Roman Catholic Church, by which holy men de- 
ceased are enrolled in the catalogue or canon óf saints. 
When it is proposed to canonize any person, a formal 
process is instituted, by which his merits or demerits 
are investigated. Hereupon the beatification of the per- 
son in question is pronounced by the Pope, and his C. 
follows upon the production of testimony to miracles 

rformed at his tomb or by his remains. The day of 
is death is generally selected to be kept in his honor, 
and is inserted as such in the eed 

Canopus, (kah-nó'pás.) (Ast) A star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constel. Argo. It is, after Sirius, the 
brightest star in the heavens. 

Canopy, (kin'o-pe.) [Gr. kónópeion, literally, a mos- 
quito-curtain.] ( Arch.) An — 
projection over doors, windows, &c.; 
covering over niches (Fig. 121), tesi, 
a seat of state, &c. 

Canosa, (kih-nó'záh.) (Anc. Canusium.] 
A town of 8. Italy, prov. Bari, 15 їп. 
S.W. of Barletta, was anciently one of 
the most considerable cities of Italy, 
and reached its acme of prosperity un- 
der the emperor Trajan. Pop. 14,601. 

Canova, (kah-nó'rah) ANTONIO, one 
of the greatest of Italian sculptors, B. 
at Possagno, in Venetia, 1757. Among 
his more celebrated works are, the 

. Venus and Adonis, Cupid and Psyche, 
Mary Magdalen, &c. The ruling char- 
acteristic of his style is sentiment — 
sometimes, indeed, bordering on senti- 
mentality. D. 1822. 

Canoxinite, (kan-nóks'in-it.) ( Min.) 
A silicate of alumina and soda, mixed 
with carbonate of lime. 

Canrobert, (kón-ro-bair,) FRANÇOIS 
OERTAIN, marshal of France, в. 1500. 
Entering the army as a private, he rose 
rapidly i in his profession, and won com- 
mission rank in Africa. On the out- 
break of the Crimean war, he received 
command of the first division, and dis- 
tinguished himself at Alma. 'Rucceed- 
ing 8t. Arnaud in the chief command 
of the French, he led them into the 
thickest of the battle at Inkerman, 
where he had a horse killed under him. 
In 1859, while in command of the 3d 
corps, he participated in the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino, and was created a marshal of 
France in 1866. 
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Canso, (Cape,) (kin’so,) the E. extremity of Мета 
Scotia, and the 8. limit of the entrance to Chebuctc 
Bay; Lat. 45? 17' N., Lon.61? W.—Srrairt, or Gur, or C, 
а passage 17 m. long, by about * broad, connecting 
Chebucto Bay with the Gulf of Lawrence, and se 
forming an island of Cape Breton. 

Cant, (kdnt.) [From Ger. kanten.] ee) A term ex- 
pressing the position of any piece of timber not stand- 
ing square.—(Naut.) A prop of wood fastened to a 
ship's deck to support a bulkhead. 

Cantabile, (kdn-tab/ele.) (It., from L. canto, I sing.] 
(Mus.) A term applied to movements intended tobe 
performed in a graceful and melodious style. When 
marking the beginning of a piece, C. signifies that it is 
to be played rather slow than quick. 

Cantabri, (kin-à'bre.) (Anc. Hist.) A tribe anciently 
inhabiting the N. of Spain, and the last people in that 
country to submit to the Roman ——— 25. The 

nt Basques are supposed to be their ndants. 


(Fig. 128) во 
well known for 
its is abt. М 
uses, is abt. 

of an inch ín 
length, and of 
a beautiful me- 
tallic gold- 
green color. It 
is abundant in 
Spain and Italy, 
where they fre- 
quent ash-trees, 
and feed upon its leaves. The Spanish fly is exten- 
sively used for raising blisters. Taken internally, it ia 
a most energetic acrid poison. In their first form the 
{агу of the C, called Meloidsz, are very small active 
parasites, infesting bees. See CANTHARIDINE. 

Cantharidine. (Chem.) The active principle of the 
Spanish fly, Cantharis vesicatoria, which forms colorless 
right-angled four-sided prisms, which melt at 392°, 
and volatilize below that temperature, evolving white 
vapors, which are intensely irritating to the eyes and 
throat. It dissolves readily in alcohol, and has the 
vesiccating power of the Spanish fly in a very high de- 
gree. Form. C5H)20e. 

Canticles, (kan’te-Kls.) [From L. centiculum, a little 
song.) (Seript.) The Sona. The Solomon's , or 
Song of з, а canonical book of tho Bible, su supposed 
by some to be a marriage-song written by Solomon, 
and must be explained by compositions of a similar 
nature in Eastern countries. Other writers consider 
it to be a series of sacred idyls, each distinct and inde 
pendent of the o*ber. It was forbidden to be read be 


prese 

Cantabrian (kin-tü'bre-àón) Mountains, in Spain, 
Finisterre, and attaining a maximum elevation of 
10,000 ft. 
emperor of Constantinople, of superior talents, B. abt. 
1300. He was proclaimed emperor in 1342, and, after 
tired to a monastery. 

Cantal, (kdn’tdl,) an inland and mountainous де „of 

5 
and 3° 14' E. C. Aurillac. Pop. 264,575 

Cantaliver, (kdn'te-le-vr.) 

(Arch.) A kind of bracket, used to support cornices, 
balconies, &c., and usual ly of considerable projection. 

Cantar, (kin'tdr,) in Greece, a weight 
to 12320 tbs. avoirdupois; in "Turkey, to 

Cantata, (-tdh'tdh.) [From It. cantare, to sing.) (AMus.) 
A- song, or other musical composition, 4 А with 
tended for a solo voice, with an instrumental accom- 
paniment. 
in barracks or an encampment where provisions, 
liquor, &c., are sold.—Also, a semi-cylindrical tin-case 
victuals in. 

Canterbury, (kdn’tr-bér-re,) an ancient city, and the 
E. of London. It is famous for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, built in 1184, and standing on the site of the first 
Pop. 25,456. 

Cantharidze, (kan-thdr’e-de.) (2001.) A fam. of coleop- 
broad, antenna long, wing-covers soft, and more or 
less bent downward, and feign death when alarmed, 

Cantharis vesicatoria 
Fig. 128. 


the W. prolongation of the Pyrenees, réaching to Cape 
Cantacuzenus, (kin'th-kü-zé'nüs,) JOHANNES, an 
an unquiet reign of 11 years, abdicated in 1353, and re- 
France, between Lat. 44? 37’ and 45? 26' N., Lon. 
[From cant and lewer.] 
Cantaloupe. ( Bot.) Cucumis. 
ae 
Ibs. avoirdupois. — 
recitat ve, airs, and different movements, chiefly in- 
Canteen, (kin-teen'.) [Fr. cantine.) (Mil) A place 
strapped over a soldier's knapsack, to carry his cooked 
metropolitan вее of England, co. Kent, 53 m. 8.К. by 
Christian church in Britain, founded by 8t. Augustine. 
terous insects, which are mainly soft, have the head 
vesicatoria, the Spanish Fly, or Blister Beetle 
SPANISH FLY, ot] BLISTERING BEETLE. 
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fore 4 mature age by the Jews and early Christians, 
lest it should be misunderstood. 

Cantilena, (kdn-te-ld’nah.) (L.asong.] (Mus) The 
treble melody, or upper part of any composition. 

Canto, (kdn'to.) [It.,asong.] (Poet) A part or divi- 
sion of a m, corresponding with what in prose is 
termed a —(Mus.) The first treble, or highest 
vocal part of a composition. 

Can'to-fer/mo. |t, firm song.] (Mus) The subject 
or theme of any counterpoint, whether plain or figured. 

Canton, (kin'ton. [Fr.] (Geog.) Asmall division of 
territory, constituting a district, state, or govt., as in 
the Swiss cantons. In France, the term is given toa 
small subdivision of a dept.—( Her.) A small square 
separated from the rest of acoat. A shield is said to 
be cantoned when two lines proceeding from the top or 
sides meet each other at right angles. 

Canton, (kdn'tón,) a maritime city of China, C. p. of 
Quang-tong, 1,200 m. 8. by W. of Pekin; Lat. 23° 9’ 
10" N., Lon. 1139 14’ 30" E. This is a large, tolerably 
well-built, and densely populated city, quadrangular 
in form, and with a small space, separated from the na- 
tive quarters, allotted to foreign residents. The com- 
merce of C. is the most extensive of any city of Asia, 
sie ney, caly Calcutta, and nearly all the foreign 
powers ve their 
representatives here 
in the interests of 
trade. Canton was 
the first port in the 
Celestial empire 
opened to Euro- 
peans. The foreign 
trade is almost 
wholly in the hands 
of the English and 
Americans, and the 
latter people have 
established a line of 
steamers between €. Ж 
and San Francisco. $m 
Pop. 1,200,000. — | 
CANTON River, or == 
Che-kiang (“ Pear! 
River"), is the lower 
portion of the Pe- 
kiang, and is navi- 

ble for 300 miles. ` 
low C, it bears — —z 2 d —— 
— — of Bocca Fig, 129.— CANTONESE MILKMAN. 

Can’‘ton, in Illinois, a village of Canton township, Ful- 
ton county, 70 m. N.N.W. of Springfield.—In Missouri, 
a village of Lewis county, on the Mississippi river. 
—In New Fork, a village, C. of St. Lawrence county, 
on Grass river, 20 m. E.S.E. of Ogdensburg.—In Ohio, 
a manufacturing town, capital of Stark county, on the 
Nimishillen creek, 118 miles north-east of the city of 


Columbus. 
€nn'tonite. [From Canton Mine, Ga., where it oc- 
curs.) (Min.) variety of sulphide of copper, crystal- 


lizing in cubes. 





Cantonment, (kdn-too»'m?nt.) (From canton.] ( Mil.) 
Troops billeted into different quarters or divisions 
are said to go into cantonments. 

Canta, CESARE, 


d &n eminent Italian historian 

B. near Milan, 1805. He has published: History of 
Italian Literature (1851); History of the Last Hundred 
Fears (1853), &c.; but his greatest work is his Universal 
History (Storia Universale, 20 vols. 1837-42), which has 
been translated into English and French. 

Canute, (the Great, ) (kidn’yiit.) (Dan. knud or knut. 
The 2d king of Denmark of that name. Proclaime 
king by the Danes in 1014, he completed the conquest of 
England begun by his father Sweyn, 1017. He was a 
just and beneficent prince, and one who gained both the 
— of his subjects and the esteem of foreigners. 

Canvas, (kdn'vds.) т. cameras, from L. cannebis, 
hemp.] A coarse, unbleached kind of cloth made of 
hemp or flax. Of C. there are several kinds: as, that 
worked regularny in little squares as a groundwork for 
tapestry, &c.; that which is called buckram; the cloth 
used by painters, called ticking; that employed for sails 
of ships, tents, &c. 

C€an'vas-baek. (Zojl.) The Aythya vallisneria, a spe- 
cies of sea-duck, fam. Anatidæ, inhabiting N. America. 
It is 20 inches long, and the wings abt. 9 inches; head 
and neck chestnut, body white, wing-covers gray 
spotted. When in ape condition it weighs 3 pounds, 
and is held in such estimation as to be regarded by 
many as the moet delícious of all water-fowl. It arrives 
in the U. States, from the North, in October. 
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Canzone, (kdn-z/ne.) [It., а song.] ( Миз.) A song or 
air in two or three parts, with passages of fugue and 
imitation. — (Lit.) A kind of lyric poem, in Italian, te 
which music may be adapted in the style of a cantata. 

Caoutchouc, (ká-ootchouk,) commonly called INDIA 
RUBBER, or ELASTIC Gum. (Chem.) A highly elastic sub- 
stance, obtained from the milky sap of the Siphonia 
Elastica, and other arboraceous plants. It is colorless 
and almost transparent in the pure state, but as ordi- 
narily met with it varies from yellowish-brown to black. 
It is a non-conductor of electricity. Its composition is 
not definitely known; it is, nevertheless, a hydrocarbon. 
From its softness, impermeability to water, &c., it is 
used in the manufacture of many articles. It is easily 
dissolved by purified naphtha obtained from coal-tar, 
which does not change its properties, and the solution 
has been most extensively employed to give a thin 
covering to cloth, so as to render it impervious to mois- 
ture. It is also used for over-shoes, and, when dissolved 
in oil, forms a flexible varnish. C. is principally ob- 
tained from 8. America, whence it is usually imported 
in the form of pear-shaped bottles, which are formed 
by allowing the juice to flow from the tree over a mould 
of clay, then drying by exposure to the sun or to the 
smoke of burning fuel, after which the clay in the inside 
is moistened with water and picked out. — Vulcanized 
India-rubber. In its ordinary state, India-rubber be- 
comes rigid by cold, and soft by heat; hence it loses its 
value in hot or cold countries; but when combined with 
а little sulphur, at a temperature of 320? F. (this pro- 
cess, invented in this country by Mr. Goodyear, being 
termed vulcanization), it becomes highly elastic; it is 
not affected by the most intense cold, nor by a tem- 
perature less than that which is sufficient to char it ; 
moisture, however long continued, seems to produce 
no action upon it; and it is unaffected by any of the 
ordinary solvents, such as grease, oils, ether, turpen- 
tine, naphtha, or acid solutions. In this state it is 
very largely employed in the arts. Subjected to a 
higher degree of heat, and for a longer time, it is con- 
verted into Hard India-rubber, Ebonite, or Vulcanite, and 
in this condition it can be employed in the place of 
bone and wood for a great number of articles, such as 
knife-handles, combs, cups, and boxes. India-rubber, 
is by no means rare in the vegetable kingdom, being 
found in the vegetable juices of the poppy (and hence 
in opium), of the lettuce, of the euphorbium and 
asclepia genera. 

Caoutchouc Mineral. ( Min.) An elastic bitumin- 
ous mineral, resembling India-rubber in its physical 
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properties. Ithas been found in bituminous limestone 
at Woodbury, Conn. 
Cap, (kdp.) Trom L. ca the head.] A part of dress 


made to cover the head. The use of caps and hats is 
referred to the year 1449, the first seen in Europe being 
at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen; from that time 
they began to take the place of hoods or chaperons. 
—(Arch.) The uppermost of any assemb of princi- 
pal or subordinate parts. Also, the mouldings which 
form the head of a pier or ay ma AR ea Arr A 
square piece of timber which is placed over the head of 
a mast, to secure it to the lower part of the spar next 
above it.—(Bot.) The pileus, or top of a fungus, gen- 
erally bonnet-shaped. — Her.) Cap of Maintenance. The 
cap of state carried before the English monarchs at the 
ceremony of coronation. — Cap-d-pie, from head to foot. 

Capacity, (kd-pds’e-te.) [L. capacitas.) In a general 
sense, the power of containing or holding. — (Geom. 
The solid contents of a body. — (Chem.) That quality o 
bodies by which, according to some theorists, they ab- 
sorb and contain heat, which was considered by them 
an imponderable fluid. 

Caparisoned, (kah-pidr'e-ziind.) [From Sp. caparazon, 
а cover.) (Her. Denoting the figure of a war-horse 
clothed and equipped for the field. 

Cape, (kdp.) [From L. caput, head.] (Geog.) The ex- 
tremity of a portion of land projecting into the sea be- 
yond the general line of shore. 

Cape Ann, (kdp-,) the E. extremity of Essex co., Massa- 
chusetts, 31 m. N.E. by E. of Boston; Lat. 42° 38^ 18" N., 
Lon. 709 34' 42" W, 

Cape Bonavista, (bó'nah-vis'tah,) the S.E. point of a 
bay of same name, on the E. coast of Newfoundland. 
Cape Breton, (brit'ün,) a large island of N. America, 
belonging to Canada, and separated from the N. limit 
of Nova Scotia, (of which prov. it forms an integral 
part,) by a navigable channel. It forms the 8.Е. boun- 
dary of the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence, and has many good 
harbors, that of Sydney (the C.) on the E. being. ae- 
counted the best. Area, abt. 4,000 sq. m. С. B. lies bet. 
Lat. 45° 27’ and 47° 4’ N., and Lon. 59° 45’ and 619 38’ 
W. Its climate and vegetable products are much the 
same as those of Canada. C. B, was colonized by the 
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French in 1712, and seized by the English in 1745. Pop. 


Canaveral, (kin-dverdl,) on the E. coast of 
orida, 135 m. S.E. of Bt. Augustine. 


Cape Charles. on the N. coast of Labrador, at the en- | Cape Neddock, 


trance of Belleisle Strait; Lat. 529 15' N., Lon. 559 20' W. 
— А headland of Virginia, in Northawpton co., 25 m. 
N.N.E. of Norfolk. 

Cape Clear, a bold headland on the 8.W. coast of Ire- 
land, co. Cork, being the first point of land sighted by 
vessels from the X. and W. coming up St. George's 
Channel. 

Cape Cod, a peninsula forming the 8.E. point of 

assachuselts, Barnstable co., and enclosing a bay of same 
name on the E. and W. Length, about 65 m.; breadth, 
varying from 1 to 20. 
Cape Col'ony. See САРЕ ОР Goon Hopx. 
Ca Comorin, (kb-mó'rin) the most 8. point of 
indostan, lying so low as to be scarcely perceptible ut 
a distance of from 12 to 16 m.; Lat. 5? 6’ N., Lon. 77° 
37’ E. 

Cape Concep'tilon, the 8.W. extremity of Santa 

oe со., California ; Lat. ЗАО 20’ N., Lon. ubt. 120° 


Ca Corrientes, (kor-reen'tez,) on the S.W. coast 
of Mexico; Lat. 20° 22’ N., Lon. 105? 35’ У. — Another, 
on the 8. coast of Cuba; Lat. 19° 47’ N., Lon. 770 42’ W. 

Cape Disappointment, near the entrance of 
Columbia River, Washington Ter.; Lat. 46° 12’ N., Lon. 
124° 10 W., 

Cape Elis'abeth, a headland of Maine, 6 m. S. by E. 
of Portland; Lat. 43° 33' 30" N., Lon. 700 11 30" W. 
Cape Fear, in S Carolina, forms the S. point of Smith's 

Island; Lat. 33° 48’ N., Lon. 77° 37’ W. 

Cape Fear River, іп JV. Carolina, formed by the 
Junction of the Haw and Deep rivers, empties into the 
Atlantic, by two channels, near Lat. 339 55’ N., Lon. 
189 & W. It is navigable for steamboats to Fayetteville, 
120 m. from its embouchure. 

On Finistère, (/dn-istair,) the most W. headland 
of France, in dep. Finistère; Lat. 48° 20' N., Lon. 49 НУ W. 

Cape Finisterre, ( / in-is-tr',) the most W. promon- 
T of Spain, coast of Galicia; Lat. 42° 54’ N., Lon. 9° 
10 W. 

Cape Flat'tery, a high headland of Lewis co., Wash- 
ў n bounded on the W. by the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, and on the S.W. by the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 
489 45’ N., Lon. 121? Зу” W. 

Florida, the E. point of Key Biscayno, Florida, 
m. 8. by E. of 8t. Augustine. 

Саре Girardenu, (zheer-dr-do’,)an Е.8.К. co. of Mis- 
souri, b. on the Mississippi River. Area, 875 sq. m. C. 
Jackson. Jp. 17,92). — A village in the above co., on 
the Mississippi River; pop. 3,586. 

cape Guardafui, (gwdr-dah-fwe,) the most E. point 
of Africa, at the entrance to the Strait of Bab-el-Man- 
deb; Lat. 119 60’ N., Lon. 519 2” К. 

саре Hatteras, (^ct'tr-ds) 120 m. 8. by E. of се 

enry, on the E. coast of JN. Curolina ; Lut. 350 14’ N., 
Lon. 75° 5' 30" W. 

Cape EA then. (hat’she-én,) a seaport on the N. coast 
of Hayti, W. Indies. It is esteemed the best harbor in 
the island. Pop. 10,000. 

Cape Henlopen, (hcn-lo'pen,) on the E. coast of 
Delaware, on the S.W. of the entrance to Delaware Bay, 
13 m. 8.8. W. of Cape May. 

Cape Hen'ry,at the 8. entrance to Chesapeake Bay, 
on the N.E. coast of Virginia, 12 m. 8. by W. of Cape 
Charles. 

Cape Horn, the most 8. point of an island of same 
name, one of the Tierra del Fuego group, but long re- 
garded as being the S. extremity of the mainland of 8. 
America; Lat. (according to Malespina) 55° 58’ 30” 8., 
Lon. 67° 21/15” W. It usually has been supposed that 
the doubling of this cape is attended with almost cer- 
tain dangers; this, however, is an exaggeration, since, 
in the summer seasons, ships may round it without 
difficulty. 

сере тава City, (-i'land,) a fashionable watering- 
p of New Jersey, on Cape Island, Cape May co., 110 
m. S.S. E. of Philadelphia. . 800. 

Cape La Hogue, (lah-hog',) on the E. sido of the 
peninsula of Cottentin, dep. Manche, France, jutting 
into the English Channel. The French were defeated 
off this point by the united English and Dutch fleets 
in 1692. 

Capella, (kahpèl'ldh.) [L. a kid.) (Аму А star of 
the first magnitude inthe constellation of the Charioteer. 

Cape Look’out, on the E. coast of N. Carolina, 85 m. 
B8.W. of Cape Hatteras; Lat. 34° 37' N., Lon. 76° 33' W. 

Cape May, а headland of New Jersey, forming its 5. 
extremity, at the entrance to Delaware Bay: Lat. 39 557 
48" N., uon. 74° 68' 30" W.— А S. со. of the sae Niate, | 
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b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by Delaware Bey; 
area, 265 eq. m. The greater portion of its surface is 
intersected by salt lagoons. 


. Cape May Court-Houpe. 
Pop. 8,524. 
—— headland of Maine, 86 
m. З.У. of Portland; Lat. 10^ N., Lon. 70? 35' W. 


Cape North, the northernmost point of Europe, at 
the N.end of the island of Mageróe, Norway, 1 ft. 
above the level of the sea; Lat. 719 10 N., Lon. 259 46' E. 

Cape of Good Hope, a celebrated headland near 
the S.W. point of the continent of Africa; Lat. 320 28 
4" 8., Lon. 18° 32/ 75" E. It was discovered in 1486 
by Hartolonimco de Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, who, 
from the tempestuous weather he met with in its 
vicinity, gave it the name of “Cape of Storms;” Kin 
John II. of Portugal afterwards changed it to that 
* Good Hope” (Cubo di Buena Erperanza). It was first 
doubled by Vasco di Gama in 1497 — CotoxY or C. or G. 
H., more generally called Cape CoLony, an extensive 
territory belonging to Great Britain, comprising the 
greater portion of the 8. African continent 8. of Lat. 
290 30, and between Lon. 17° and ште 30 E. It ie 
bounded N. by the Gariep or Orange River, N.E. by the 
Basuto Territory, and Е. by Caffraria. Area, 183,286 
eq. m., with a coastline of 1,150 m., indented by St. He 
lena, Baldanha. and Table lays, W., and Plattenburg, 
Simon's, and Alpoa bays, E. Surf. The entire coun- 
try consists of 3 elevated plateaux intersected by 3 great 
mountain-chains, between two of which is what is 
called the Great Aarroo, a desert plain nearly 500 ny» 
long by 100 broad. The prin. rivers nre the Orange 
Great Fish River, Elephant, &c., and their affluenta 
Saldanha Bay їн by far the best harbor on the coast. 
Minerals are known variously to exist, but have been 
hitherto little mined. Some gold has been found, to- 
gether with diamonds und other precious stones. Ivod. 
Fruits, tobacco, wool, &c. Sheep-farming is the staple 
industry of the country. Chief tena. Cape Town (the 
cap.) Grahamstown, Zwellendam. та. The aborigi- 
nes consist of Hottentots and Caffres; the colonists are 
chiefly English, Dutch, and French. (. C.is governed 
by an English vicervy, and i« an important British 
military and naval station, being considered the key to 
the Indian Ocean. In 1650, the cupe was colonized by 
the Dutch, from whom it was taken by the English in 
1795, and finally ceded to them in 1815. Pop. 566,158, 

Cape Prince of Waien, the most N.W. point of N. 
America, in Beliring's Sea, forming an abrupt promon- 
tory at a considerable height above the sea; Lat. 069 
33' 30” N., Lon. 167° 59 10” W. 

Caper, (ka'pr.) (Fr. capre.) (Bot) Вее CAPPARIS. 

Capercailzie, ka'pr-kál'se.) (Zoól.) Fee TETRAONIDAR. 

Ca'per-sauce, (-saus.) (Cookery.) A sauce of melted 
butter flavored with pickled capers, usually served with 
boiled mutton. 

Cape Romain, (ro-máw',) a low point of land, in S 
Carolina, 37 m. N E. of Charleston. 

Cape Sable, (c'L/.) the most 8. point of the mainland 
of Florida, guarded by Fort Poinsett; Lat. 249 50' N., 

Lon. 819 15'/ W.— Also, the SE. extremity of Nova 
Scotia is во called; Lat. 43° 20' N., Lon. 819 15' W. 

Cape Saint Lucas, (li'kas,) the S. extremity of the 
peninsula of Lower California ; Lat. 229 44' N., Lon. 109° 
я’ W 

Ca 
Placentia, 8. coast of Newfoundland; Lat. 46° 
Lon. 549 15’ W. 

Cape San Antonio, (dn-(ó'ne-o,) the W. point of the 
island of Cuba; Lat. 21° 51' 5" N., Lon. 849 57' 2" W. 
Cape San Blas, (bids,) in Florida, 125 m. 8.Е. of Pen- 
sacola, with a revolving light 65 ft. above the level of 

the sea; Lat. 28° 39’ N., Lon. 85° 21’ W. 

Capet, (ki'pà,) Huaurs, founder of the 3d, or Capetian 
dynasty of French monarchs. As Count of Paris, he, 
on the death of Louis V., last of the Carlovingians, 
usurped the throne, in possession of which he was con- 
firmed by a confederacy of nobles. D. abt. A. D. 996. — 
The race of С. has given 118 sovereigns to Europe, viz. 
36 kings to France, 22 to Portugal, 5 to Spain, 1] to 
Naples and Sicily, 3 to Hungary, and 3 to Navarre; 3 
emperors to the East ; 17 dukes to Durgundy, 13 to Brit- 
tany, 2 to Lorraine, und 4 to Parma. 

Cape Town, a seaport of 8. Africa, and C. of Cape 
Colony, on its 8.W. coast, at the foot of Table Mountai 
on the 8. shore of Tuble Bay, is situate in Lat. 239 
56" 8., Lon. 189 1 E. It is а well-built and pleasant 
town, and one strongly fortified. Its harbor is good 
and well sheltered. /ор. 29,082. 

Cape Verd, (^ Green Cape,") the westernmost promon- 
tory of the W. coast of Africa, between the Gambia and 
Senegal rivers ; Lat. 14° 43’ N., Lon. 179 3h’ W. 

Cape Verd Islanda. ([Pg. //has Ferdez.) A group 
belonging tu. Portugal, in the N. Atlantic Ocean, lying 


Saint Ma'ry, between St. Mary's Day and 
50’ N., 
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between Lat. 14° 20' and 17° 20' N., and 22° 20’ and 25° 

30’ W. Lon., about 370 m. W. of Cape Verd on the W. 

coast of Africa. The name is derived from the immense 

masses of = sea-weed found floating in the surround- 
img sea. e group consists of 14 islands, 7 of which 

are peopled, and the whole form an area of about 1,790 

aq. m. They are of volcanic origin, precipitous, and com- 

Lara! тә water being a frequent want. The 

ms harbors are Porto Grande, and Porto Praya. The 

. are а mixed race of Portuguese and negroes. 
The islands were discovered and colonized by the Portu- 
guese in 1450. Pop. 67,347. 
(plas, (kū'pe-ŭs.) [L., you are to take.] (Law.) Cer- 
writs are so called, by one of which, the C. ad 
respondendum, a party is arrested at the commencement 
of а suit if there is ground for supposing that he is 
about to abscond. Another is the C. ad satisfaciendum, 
(called briefly Ca. Sa.), a writ of execution by which 
the sheriff is commanded to take the body of the de- 
fendant in satisfaction. 

Capillaire, (kdp-il-lair’.) r., from L. capillario.] A 
simple kind of syrup, flavored with orange-flower water : 
— во called from the mucilaginous syrup of the old phar- 
eT tnm obtained from the Adiantum capillus veneris. 

Capillary, (kip-i-lá're) [From L. capillus, a serg 
Generally, an epithet applied to things on account o 
their hair-like fineness. — (Апаѓ.) The capillaries, or 

vessels, are the smallest and extreme parts of 
the ramifications of the veins and arteries. They vary 
in size from to of an inch in diameter, 


being smallest in the brain and largest in the bones. 
In them occurs the carbonization of the blood, and the 
oe of animal heat, and they also secrete the 

le, sweat, and urine.— Capillary Attraction, or Capil- 
larity. (Phy.) The name given to phenomena which are 
very various, but may be all referred to the mutual at- 
traction of the liquid molecules for each other, and to 
the attraction between these molecules and solid bodies. 
For instance, when a body is placed in a liquid which 
wets it, for example a glass rod in water, the liquid, as 
if not subject to the laws of gravitation, is raised up- 
wards nst the sides of the solid, and its surface, in- 
stead of being horizontal, becomes slightly concave. 





Fig. 130. 


If, on the contrary, the solid is one which is not mois- 
tened by the liquid, as glass by mercury, the liquid is 
depressed against the sides of a solid, and assumes a 
convex shape. These phenomena are much more appar- 
ent when a tube of small diameter is placed in a liquid. 
And according as the tubes are or are not moistened by 
the liquid, an ascent or a depression of the liquid is 
produced, which is greater in proportion as the diam- 
eter is less (Fig. 130). 
Capital, (kdp’e-tdl.) ш capitalis, important, from ca- 
pul, the head.] (Com.) The fund or stock, money or 
of a merchant, manufacturer, &c., or of a trad- 
ng company.—(Arch.) The uppermost part of a col- 
umn or pilaster (Fig. 131), 
serving as the head or 
erowning, and placed im- К 
mediately over the shaft, 
and under the entabla- 
ture. — ( Geog.) The me- 
tropolis, or chief city or 
town of an empire, king- 
dom, state, prov., or co. 
— Print.) ' Capital letters, 
or capitals, are those let- 
ters of a size larger than 
those in the y of the 
pace, and which serve to 
ead conspicuously a par- 
h or sentence. They 
t of large capitals, 


Fig. 131. 
thus, A B C; or small, ROMAN CAPITAL, A. D. 1150. 
as, АВС. 
Capital Punishment. (Crim. Law.) The extreme 
ty of the law, by which a criminal's life is taken. 
ecrimes punishable by death are generally restricted 


in the United States to treason and murder. Hanging 
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and beheading are now, for the most part, the modes 
of executing C. P. in the several states of Europe and 
America, with the exception of Spain, where the death 
of the culprit is instantaneously caused by the Garrote. 
In the U. States, England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
convict is hanged; while in France he is decapitated 
by the Guillotine. In most of the German states, be- 
heading is the mode of execution adopted; but in Aus- 
tria, criminals convicted of capital offences are hanged. 
Notwithstanding the practice of the world from the re- 
motest times down to the present day, C. P. has fre- 

uently been reprobated by philosophers and philan- 
thropists, who have even gone so far as to deny the 
right so to punish to any earthly power. On this sub- 
ject, the following works may be consulted: Basil Mon- 
NIS On the Punishment of Death, 3 vols. (1809, 1812, 
1813), in which he collects the opinions of different 
eminent authorities; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 3 
vols. (1840), and his miscellaneous law - pamphlets; 
Jeremy Bentham’s Rationale of Punishment (1830) ; Bec- 
caria's Essay on Crimes and Punishments (1775); Frederic 
Hill's Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies (1853) ; 
and Earl Russell's Treatise on the English Government 
and Constitution (1865). 

Capitanata, ( n-dh'tah,) a prov. of S. Italy, 
bounded N. and Е, by the Adriatic, and S.W. by the 
Apennines. С. Foggia. dn 312,885. 

Capitan Pasha, (kdp'e-tin-pdsh-aw.) [Turk. 
dan Pasha.) The commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
navy, or the functio who acts as minister of marine. 

Capitate, (kip'e-tàt.) | L. capitatus.] ( Bot.) That which 
has a globular head or thickened summit. 

Capitation, (kdp-e-ta'shun.) [L. capitatio, a poll-tax.] 
(Pol.) A poll-tax orimposition levied on each person 
in a state. By the Constitution of the U. States, Art. 1, 
it is enacted that “no C. or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census, or enumera- 
tion, therein before directed to be taken.’ 

Capitol, (kàp'e-tól.) [L сарин] (Hist.) A collec- 
tion of buildings in anc. Rome, on the Mons Capitoli 
in one of which the senate assembled. The ascent to 
it was by 100 steps, and among the other structures it 
contained was the magnificent temple of Jupiter. 
Among the moderns, the name is sometimes applíed to 
a building erected for state purposes, as the Capitol at 

Car Т=П ү) kah-pit'u-lá-reez 

pitalaries, (kah-pi х rom L. capitulum, 
a small head or chapter.] (Fr. Eat The name given 
to the laws established by the two earliest races of 
French kings, for the administration of civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs. Those of Charlemagne formed a code 
of legislation which long remained in force. 

Capitulation, (-pit-u-lG'shün.) [From L. capitulum, 
dim. of caput, a head.] (Mi.) A treaty made between 
the garrison of a place nese and the besiegers, for 
surrendering on certain conditions. The term is also. 
applicable to the surrender of troops in any situation 
in which they are compelled to submit to a victorious 
enemy. Тһе С. of the Emperor Napoleon III. with his 
army, at Sedan, in 1870, is one of the most memorable 
instances recorded in history. 

Capitulum, (kah-pit'u-liim.) [L.] (Bot) A mode 
of inflorescence, when several flowers form a kind of 
head or ball. 

Capnias, (kdp’ne-ds.) [Gr.smoky.] (Min.) A kind of 
smok y-colored jasper. 

Capo d'Istria, звань) [Anc. ZEgida.] A 
fortified Austrian seaport, in Illyria, 8 m. 8. of Trieste, 
on a small island connected with the mainland by a 
causeway 14 m. in length. . 10,104. 

Caponniere, (kdp-o-neer’.) (Ег.) (Fortif.) A covered 
lodgment placed in the glacis, at the extremity of the 
counterscarp, and in dry moats, with embrasures or 
loopholes through which the garrison may fire. 

Capot, (ka-pdt’.) [Fr.] (Games.) In Piquet, the result 
v either player making every trick, which counts for 

ints. 

cap) per. a kind of very thin paper used for cutting 
out dress-patterns, &c. 

Cappadocia, (Idp'pdh-dó'shdh.) (Anc. Geog.) A coun- 
try of Asia Minor, now forming a part of the Turkish 
p. of Caramania. Anciently, it was bounded W. by Ly- 
caonia, S. by Cilicia and Syria, E. by Armenia, and N. by 
Pontus. Under the Persian Empire, it included Pontus, 
which was called Lower C. In А.р. 17, Tiberius made it 
a separate p. of the Roman Empire. 

Capparidacere, (kdp-páh-rid-á'se-e.) ( Bol.) An О. of 
planta, all. Cistales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with alternate leaves and solitary or clustered flowers, 
The species are chiefly trogitel: some are found in N. 
America and Europe. They have pungent and stimulant 
qualities, and have been recommended in scurvy. The 
Capparis spinosa (Ріс. 132), which grows in the S. of 
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Europe and Mediterranean regions, resembles in its| Capricorn, (kdp’re-kdrn.) [From L. са 


growth the common bramble. Its flower-buds, and 
sometimes the unripe fruit, are pickled in vinegur, and 
form what is com- 
monly known as ca- 

з. They are chiefly 
асоей from Sicily. 
Some of the Brazilian 
species, belonging to 
the gen. Capparis, are 
reputed to be very 

— i 

„ plane. 
Cin) I S ie used 
in working the upper 
surface of a staircase 

Cane (kdp’rah.) [L.) 

ra, . : 
—25 The Goats, a 
gen. of Ruminantia, be- 
longing to the group 
Ovine, а е —— 
cornia. It is character- l3. 199 — 06 
ined by borne directly Fig. 132. — CAPPARIS SPINOSA. 
upwards and backwards; the chin panh furnished 
with a long beard, and the chanfrin generally concave. 
Goats are exceedingly active, and the wild species in- 
habit high and rugged parts of the mountains, where 
they subsist upon coarse grass and shoots of low shrubs 
which such localities afford. They are sure of foot, and 
bound soog the verge of dizzy heights with great 
rapidity, and with an air of conscious security, which 
bhows how well they are adapted to both regions which 
d inhabit. Their milk is sweet and nourishing, and 
their flesh furnishes sustenance to the inhabitants of 
countries where they abound. But their skin is the 
most valuable part of the animal. It is prepared fora 
variety of purposes, takes the dye better than any 
мет, and is known under oe pau of morocco. ou 
wild goat, AS MNA ne as the parent stock o 
the numerous domestic varieties, is found in herds on 
the mountains of Persia, where it is called JPasseng. 
The Cashmere Goat of 
Thibet (Fig. 133) is the 
most celebra of ali 
for its fine wool. This 

t is covered with 
long silky hair, under 
which is a delicate gray 
wool, about 3 ounces of 
which are obtained 
from a single individual; 
and it is of this wool 
that the renowned Cash- 
mere shawls are made. 
The Angora Goat of Asia — ш 
Minor, now perfectly Fig. 133. — CASHMERE GOAT. 
acclimatized in this 
country, is noted for furnishing the softest and most 
silky hair, which is largely manufactured by the in- 
habitants of Angora, no less than 13,000,000 pounds of 
fabrics and yarns being exported by them annually. 
The Ibex or Steinbock (C. Iber) inhabits the northern 
mountains of Asia, and is also to be met with in the 
most precipitous and inaccessible parts of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Carpathians. It has extremely long 
horns, which bend backwards, are of a blackish color, 
and annulated on the surface. The body is of a dusky 
роеви color, and is less in proportion to the 

eight than that of the common goat; it has, indeed, a 

great resemblance to the deer kind; the legs are also 
perfectly like those of the deer, straight, elegant, and 
slender. The hair is harsh, and the male is furnished 
with a black beard. 

Capreolate, (kdp're-o-lat.) [From L. capreolus, a ten- 
dril.] ( Bot.) Having tendrils, or filiform spiral claspers, 
by which plants fasten themselves to other bodies, as 
in vines, peas, &c. 

Caprera, (kdh-prd’rdh,) a small island off the N. 
coast of Sardinia, in the Mediterranean. It is the 
island-home of Gen. Garibaldi the Italian patriot, who 
owns the greater part of it. 

Capri, (kik'pre) [Anc. Caprem.] A beautiful island 
in the Mediterranean, lying near the 8. entrance to the 
Neapolitan Gulf, abt. 20 m. from the city of Naples. It 
produces a good, light wine. The island is covered 
with remains of antiquity, including the ruins of the 
villa of Tiberius, the * emperor. 

Capriccio, (ka-prct'cho.) [It., a whim.] ( Миз.) A term 
given to that irregular kind of composition in which 
the composer, without any restraint, follows the bent 
of his humor. It denotes also that the movement be- 
fore which it is written is to be performed in a free and 
fantastic style. 








C€npri RACC, ( 


, & he-goat, 
and cornu, a horn.) (Ast.) А S. constellation, being tho 
llth in the ord. of the Zodiac, of which it ig one of the 
signs which the sun enters on the 21st Dec. This con- 
stellation is symbolized by the form V$, representing 
the crooked horns of a goat. It has 5Í stars, none of 
which are of noticeable magnitude.—The Tropic of C. is 
a small circle of the sphere, parallel to the equinoctial, 
passing through the beginning of C. or the winter sol- 
stice, which is the sun's greatest southern declination, 
viz. 2304 —— See CERAMBYCIDA. 

oli roe pendet (Bot) The 
oneysuckle fam., an О. of plants, all. Cinchonales, con- 
sisting of shrubs or herbs, often twining, with opposite 
leaves which have no stipules; calyx adherent to the 
ovary, corolla superior, stamens four or five; fruit 
usually a berry; albumen fleshy. They are natives of 
the northern parts of America, Europe, and Asia. Some 
species are astringent; others have emetic and purga- 
tive qualities. Many have showy and fragrant flowers. 
The common Honeysuckle or Woodbine, Lonicera Feri- 
clymenum, twines round the branches of trees, and often 
causes ving in them. The Perfoliate Honeysuckle, 
Caprifolium Jtalicum or Lonicera Cuprifolium, has its 
upper leaves united at the base so as to form a kind of 
cup, and it bears whorls of flowers in the axils of these 
leaves as well as at the extremity of the shoot. 


€nprimulgidzse. (Zotl.) See GoAT-SUCKER. 
Capriole, (kdp’re-dl.) уон L. capreolus, a wild goat.] 


(Man.) A leap which a horse makes in the same place, 
without advancing, in such a manner that when he is 
at the height of the leap, he jerks his hind legs out. 


Ca Па, (kap-sél'lah.) (Bot) A genus of planta, О. 


rassicacer, Well marked by its heart-shaped pods, which 
when ripe separate into two boat-shaped valves, each 
enclosing numerous yellow seeds. The only species of 
the genus, C. Bursa-pastoris, the Shepherd's Purse, во 
called from the resemblance of the pods to some ancient 
form of purse, is a troublesome weed found everywhere 
in fields, pastures, and roadsides. 


Capsicum, (Xip'se-kum.) [LL, from Gr. ^W to bite: 


— in allusion to the pungency of the fruit Bot) A 
genus of plants, О. Solanaceæ, consisting of herbs or 
shrubs remarkable for the presence in their fruits of 
an acrid resin called Capsicine, which is hot, pungent, 
and stimulating. The Ked Pepper, C. annuum or fae- 
tigiatum, has oblong cylindricrl fruits commonly sold 
as Chilies, and used to make a hot pickle, and the liquid 
known as Chili Vinegar. The fruit of the Bird-pepper, 
C. minimum, is the most biting of all the species. 

enne er consists of the powdered fruit of several 
species found in the W. Indies and 8. America. C. 
fruits are used medicinally, in powder or as a tincture, 
as an extermal application, or as a gargle in certain 
cases of sore throat, particularly those of a malignant 
character, and internally as a stimulant in cases of im- 
paired digestion, &c. 


Capstan, (kip/sün.) [Fr.cabestan.] (Naut.) On ship- 


board, a strong, massive, columnar machine of timber 
or iron, resembling a windlass, and placed behind the 
mainmast; it is employed for weighing or raising up 
anchors, or for any other purpose for which great 
power is required. 


Capsule, (káp'sül.)) [L. capsula, the dim. of capsa, a 


box.] (Hot. A dry seed-vessel, opening by valves or 
pores. The seed-vessels of the foxglove and the poppy 
may be taken as examples. — ( Anat.) A fibrous or mem- 
braneous bag, such as that which encloses the joints of 
the hips, shoulder, &c. — (Med.) A gummy covering for 
nauseous medicinal doses.—(Chem.) A porcelain or 
other dish for boiling or evaporating.— A metallic or 
tin-foil covering, used for rendering bottles of wine, 
Èc., impervious to air, as those which cover champagne 
corks. 


Captain, (kdp’ten: in sea parlance kdp'n.) 


r. - 
taine, from L. caput, head.) (JNav.) A naval — 
commands a ship of war, beneath the rank of rear-ad- 
miral and above that of commander. On shipboard also, 
the title is given to a subordinate officer in charge of a 
special service; as, captain of a gun, captain of the 
main-top, &с. —In the merchant-service, the master in 
command of a vessel is commonly termed captain by 
courtesy. — ( Mil.) The HER officer of a troop 
of horse or company of infantry, holding rank next be- 
low that of major, and above that of lieutenant. — The 
term is applied to an officer holding certain civil com- 
mands; as, a captain of police, &c. — Cuptain-general, the 
commander-in-chief of a force of militia. The title is, 
however, more especially applied to a Spanish governor 
or commander-in-chief of a viceroyalty or prov. ; as, the 
Caplain-general of the Philippine Islanda. 


— (kdp'shun.) [L. captio, a taking.) (Law.) 
T 


e heading of a legal instrument, in which is shown 
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when, where, and by what authority it is taken, formed, 
or ex 


ecuted. 
Captivit tiv'e-te. —— Script. This| dispersion (John vii. 35). 
Hg nce "^r К icr ee Capua, а (тоат )a RUN fortified ci 


rd is frequently used in a wide sense 
and distress, not only by enemies, but through dise 
destitution, or other kind of trouble. In a more speci 
sense it implies the being conquered by a foreign foe. 
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own country, which many of them visited at the feasta, 
and were known afterwards as “ the dispersed," or the 


of 8. Italy, 
prov. on the Volturno, 18 m. N. of Naples. d 
was anciently one of the finest and wealthiest cities of 
Italy; the remains of its amphitheatre, capable of con- 


The Hebrews frequently underwent such conquests| taining 100,000 —— are still extant. Pop. 12,548. 






and consequent servi- 
tude—as by the Moa- 
bites, Midianites,Phil- 
istines — from almost 
the very beginning 
of their possession of 
Palestine. But, in 
Jewish history, the 
term is more usually 
applied to the depor- 
tation of the гори 
from their native 
country into Assyria 
and Babylonia, which 
belongs to two great 
eras, commonly called 
the first and the sec- 
ond C. That which we 
name the first captiv- 
ity, was by no means 
brought about by a 
single removal of the 
—— In fact, 

m ing to 
end, the period of 
deportation occupied 
fully 150 years; as 
the period of return 
reaches most proba- 
bly —— 100 years. 
The first blow fell up- 
on the more distant 
tribes of Israel, about 
741 B. c.; when Tig- 
lath-pileser, king of 
Assyria (2 Ki ЖҮ; 
29), carried off the 

population 
which lived beyond 
the Jordan, with Ze- 
bulun and Naphtali. His successor Shalmaneser (Fig. 
134) made the Israelitish king Hoshea tributary. 
When the tribute was withheld, he attacked and re- 
duced Samaria, в. с. 721, and, by way of punishment 
and of prevention, transported into Assyria and Media 
ita king and all the most valuable population remain- 
ing to the ten tribes (2 Kings xvii. 6). The families 
thus removed were treated with no unnecessary harsh- 
ness. They were, in great measure, settled in very dis- 
taut cities; many of them probably not far from the 
Caspian Sea; and their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Susa (2 Kings xvii. 24). Such was 
the end of Israel as а kingdom.— An interval of more 
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Fig. 134.— SHALMANESER. 


. rom the Ninevch Marbles, British 
Museum.) 


than a century followed before Judah was to suffer a | 


similar fate. Two separate deportations are narrated 


in the book of Kings, three in that of Jeremiah, while | 


& fourth and earlier one appears in the book of Daniel 
i. 1-3. But it is pretty clear that the people of Judah, 


as of Israel, were carried out of their land by two prin- | 


cipal removals. The former, в. c. 598, was directed to 


swell the armies and strengthen the towns of the con- | 


queror; for of the 18,000 then carried away, 1000 were 
“craftsmen and smiths, all strong and apt for war," 
and the restare called * mighty men of valor." It was 
not until the rebellion of Zedekiah that Nebuchadnez- 
zar proceeded to the extremity of breaking up the na- 
tional existence, в. c. 588. As the temple was then 
burnt, with all the palaces and the city walls, and no 
government was left but that of the Babylonian satrap, 
this latter date is evidently the true era of the C. A 
decree of Cyrus, в. c. 536, allowed the return of those 
that chose. And the chief of Judah and Benjamin with 
the Levites returned ( Ezra i. 1-6), 42,360, as they arereck- 
oned (ii. 64; Neh. vii. 66), besides their servants. The 
families of about 30,000 of these are specified ; the rest 
were perhaps Israelites of the ten tribes ( Ezra vi. 17). 
Another caravan was led by Ezra (viii.); and thus the 
cities of Judea were again inhabite y their own peo- 
— — the race was not so purely Jewish as before. 

lee was also, though with greater intermixture of 
Gentiles, reoccupied by the sons of Jacob ; but Samaria 
remained in the hands of strangers. Many Jews, how- 
ever, chose to continue in Assyria and Babylonia; and 
colonies of them were diffused through various conn- 
fries. They retained their faith, and their tie to their 
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Capuchins, (kah-pu'shén.)  (Fr., from 


Caput, (kd’piit.) 


Caracal. 
Caracalla, (kir-a-kil'lah) MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 


a cowl. 
ccl. Hist.) An order of Franciscan friars, found 
525, and established by papal authority in 1529. They 
are so called from the capuche or hood sewed to their 
habits, and allowed to hang down their backs. The 
title was given to them by Paul III. in 1536, when con- 
firming the order. They became established in France 
in 1573, and in Spain in 1606. 
. the head.] (Anat.) The head of 
e human body, divided into the skull (cranium), and 
the face (facies). The skull consists of the crown, or 
vertex ; the posterior part, or occiput ; the anterior part, 
or sinciput ; and the temples, or tem 


B | Capybara, (kah-pit/erah.) (Zodl.) A rodent animal (Hy- 


droc. 
bara), also allei 
Water- hog, and 
belonging to the. 
family Hystricidæ 
(Fig. 135). It is 
very common in 
Brazil, grows to 
the size of a hog 
of two years, 
feeds on vegeta- 
bles (chiefly on 
sugar-cane) and 
on fish, swimming with the same facility as the otter, 
and taking its prey in a similar manner. Though shy 
and timid, it is readily tamed and made familiar. 
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Fig. 135. — CAPYBARA. 





Car, (kir. (L.carrus] А passenger-vehicle running 


upon rails, as a railroad-car, a street-car, kc. In Ire- 
land, a car, short for jaunting-car, is a kind of low, one- 
horsed vehicle, in which the people are seated back to 
back, with their faces sideways. 


Carabidae, (kah-ráb'e-de.) (Zoól.) A numerous family 


of Coleopterous in- 
sects, having pow- 
erful and hooked 
jaws,andanoblong 
and firm body.— 
They prey upon 
the larve of other 
beetles, insects, 
growing grain, &c. 
Some of the species 
among the largest 
C. exhale a fetid 
odor, discharging 
at the same time 
from the abdomen 
to a considerable 
distance a caustic 
and acrid fluid.— 
The gen. Calosoma 
contains large and 
splendid species, 
which prey upon 
canker - worms. — 
The species C. sy- 
cophanta (Fig. 136), 
abt. one inch long, 
has the head, thorax, and under parts of the body of a 
beautiful blue color, while the elytra are green, and the 
legs and antenne black. 

(Zoól. See Lynx. 





Fig. 136, — CALOS0MA BYCOPHANTA. 


хов, а Roman emperor, whose true name was B 

but who acqui the nickname of C. from his custom 

of wearing a short cassock, of a fashion borrowed from 

the Gauls. C. was an execrable monster, the record of 

whose reign, A.D. 211-717, surpasses in hideous atroci- 

e "t of any other in Roman annals. D. by assassina- 
on, 217. 


Сагассая, or Caracas, (kah-rdk/ds,) a city of S. Ameri- 


ca, C. of the Rep. of Venezuela, and also of a p. of its 
own name, situated on the declivity of a mountain and 
at about 2,900 feet above sea-level, 12 m. 8&.8.Е. of La 
Guayra, in Lat. 10° 30’ N., Lon. 66° 55’ Е. It is a fine 
and well-built city, and carries on a very important 
trade. In 1812, it was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake, by which about 12,000 persons are said to have 
perished. Pop. 52,000. 


Caracci, (kah-ratch’e,) LUDOVICO, AGOSTINO, and ANNI 


BALE, three kinsmen who became among the greatest 
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ef Italian painters. They were в. in 1565, 1558, and 
1860, respectively, and, after studying their art together, 
epened an academy in Bologna, which sent forth emi- 
ment nters. Annibale D. in 1609, Agostino in 1602, 
and Ludovico lived till 1619. Their works are found 
chiefly in Rome and Bologna. The paintings with 
which he adorned the Farnese Gallery at Rome ure con- 
sidered Annibale's masterpieces; while St. John the 
Baptist, by Ludovico, is considered one of the gems of the 
French Louvre. Agostino's best work is the Communion 
of S. Jerome. 

Caracole, (kIraA-kól.) [Fr.] (Man.) The half-wheel 
which & horseman makes either to the right or left. 
Onvairy make a C. after each discharge of their pieces, 
in order to pass to the rear of the squadron. 

Oarafa, MICHELE, (kah-rdh'fuh,) an eminent Italian 
musi composer, B. in Naples, 1787. His best works 
are the operas {дема in Taurida, Gabri?le dé Vergi, and 
Masaniello. D. 1873. 

Oaraffa, (kah-rdf'fah,) a noble family of Naples, which, 
since the 13th cent., has produced, besides one Pope, 
Paul IV., mauy dukes, cardinals, &c. 

Caraites, (ka’rah-its,) a Jewish sect which adheres 
closely to the text und letter of the Scriptures, rejecting 
the rabbinical interpretations and the cabala. 

Car‘ambole. [Fr.) (Gumes.) See CANNON. 

Oaramel, (kirah-méL) [Ег.] (Chem) А shining 
black substance, soluble in water, which renders it 
brown, and produced by the actiun of a temp. of about 

upon burnt or melted sugar. It is used for color- 


ing wines, spirits, sauces, gravies, £c. Form. CygHgO,. 
сага (kah-rdh’pah.) (Вос) А small gen. of trees 


They have hake das винаго leaves, and 

are native of tropical America and Guinea. 

‘Carat, (Мба!) [Etym. uncertain.) An imaginary 
weight, expressing the fineness of gold, or the propor- 
tion of pure gold in a mass of metal; thus, an ounce of 

d is divided into 24 carats, and gold of 22 carats fine 
gold of which 22 parts out of 24 are pure, the other 2 
being silver, copper, or other metal; the weight 
0f 4 grains, used by jewellersin weighing precious stones 
and pearls, is sometimes called иналы weight — the 
carat consisting of 4 nominal grains, a little lighter 
than 4 grains troy, or 74, carat grains are equal to 
12 grains troy. 

Caravaca, (kah-rah-vdh'kah,) a town of Spain, 42 in. 
W.N.W. of Murcia. Pop. 13,000. 

Caravaggio, (kih-raA-vdd'jo) MICHELE ANGELO Amr- 
RIGHI, an eminent Italian painter, B. 1569, the principal 
merit of whose productions lies in their pure and vigor- 
ous coloring. His chief works are esteemed to be the 
Butombinent of Christ, in the Louvre, Paria; a S. Sebas- 
tian, in the Capitol, Rome; and the Supper at Emmaus, 
also at Rome, in the Villa Borghese. D. 1609. 

Onaravan, (kdrah-vdn.) (Ar. karwan.) In Eastern 
countries, a company of travelling merchants, pilgrims, 
&c., who, for greater security, proceed in a body 
through the deserta of Arabia, or any other region in- 
fested by robbers. Such a company have often more 

‚ than a thousand camels to carry their baggage and goods. 
Four C. proceed annually to Mecca, from different quar- 
ters of the Mohammedan world, each under the command 
of a chief (caravan-basht), and frequently attended by a 
detachment of troops by way of additional protection. 

Oaravansary. (kdrah-vin’sa-re,) or CARAYANSERA. 
[Oxravan, and Pers. serai, a hostelry.] In Eastern 
countries, an inn or place of rest and entertainment for 
caravans in travelling. 

Cara vel, (kdr'aA-sél,) or CAR'VEL. [Sp. сама.) ( Nau.) 
Formerly, а light, square-pooped, galley-rigged ship, 
employed by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Cara vellas, (kdr-ah-vatl'yds,) a seaport-town of Bra- 
zil, on a bay of the same name; Lat. 17° 49' 8., Lon. 399 


20 ҮҮ. Pop. 3,000. 

Carbazo'tic Acid. (Chem.) See Picric ACID. 

Carbide, (kdr/bid.) (Chem.) А term now used instead 
of — to designate the combination of carbon with 
a А 

Carbine, (kdrbin) ог CaRABINE. (Mi) А fire-arm 
used in the cavalry and artillery services. It is shorter 
and lighter than the ordinary rifled musket. 

Carbolic Acid, (kár-bol'ik,) also known as Prenic 
Астр and PHENILIC ALCOHOL. (Chem.) A compound ob- 
tained from coal-tar by a somewhat complicated pro- 
ома, When pure, it crystallizes in long colorless nee- 
dies, having a sp. gr. of 1:065. It liquefles at 93:29, and 
boils at 3699. The crystals dissolve in abt. 25 times 
their bulk of water, and in all proportions of alcohol 
amd ether. Neither by itself, nor in aqueous solution, 
does it redden litmus-paper. When pure it has a pecu- 
liar pleasant odor; it attacks the skin, reddening and 
hardening it; it c lates albumen, and unites with 
animal substances; it is one of the most powerful anti- 
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septics known, and in a somewhat impure form is 
largely used for sanitary purposes. Tho liquid com- 
mercial C. acid is a mixture of C. acid, cresylic acid, 
various neutral hydro-carbons, &с.; its offensive odor 
is mainly due to the presence of minute quantities of 
sulphur compounds. Form. СНО. 

Carbon, (kdrbón.) [L. carbo] (Chem.) A very abun- 
dant non-metallic element, occurring ín three forma, 
crystallized and transparent as и.о diamond (q.v.), 
crystalline and opaque as graphite (q. v.), and opaque 
or amorphous as charcoal (4. v.) C. isa necessary con- 
stituent of all organic or organized compounds. At 
the ordinary temperature, C. scarcely shows any chemi- 
cal affinity, but at a high temperature it unites with 
oxygen, with incandescence and gteat evolution of 
light and heat, forming carbonic acid, or, when the car- 
bon is in excess, carbonic oxide. At. weight 12; Symbol 
C. — Carbonic acid is a colorless gas, which may be ique- 
fied by a pressure of 36 atmospheres at 32°, and solidi- 
fied by a still greater reduction of temperature. In 
the gaseous state, its вр. gr. is 1:52, owing to which it 
may with ease be poured from one vessel into another, 
like water. It isa normal constituent of the atmos- 
phere. It isa non-supporter of ordinary combustion ; 
will not support life, and in an impure state is the choke- 
damp of miners. Water dissolves about its own bulk 
at the ordinary temperature; vegetation decomposes 
it with separation of free oxygen. It possesses acrid 
pim and unites with bases to form salts. Form. 

Оз. Curbonates are decomposed by almost every acid 
with evolution of gaseous carbonic acid. The moet im- 
portant carbonates are: Curbonate of Calcium, which 
occurs abundantly in nature as limestone, chalk, cale 
spar, and marble. It is also a principal constituent of 
egg and mollusc shells. Artificially prepared, it isa 
white powder, insoluble in water. Ata red heat ít is 
converted into caustic lime. Carbonate of Lead isexten- 
sively used in commerce as White L Carbonate of 
M ит occurs native as Ma ite, and also ín the 
hydrated form іп a white amorphous substance insolu- 
ble in water, known in commerce as Magnesia alba. It 
is a very light, bulky, insoluble powder, extensively 
used as a purgative. Carbonate of Potassium, known 
also as J'eari-ash, crystallizes in the hydrated state in 
rhombic octahedra, which are cry soluble in water. 
The solution hasa strong alkaline taste; when satu- 
rated with carbonic acid, it ів coi verted into Bt-car- 
bonate of Potassium, which crystallizes in rhomboidal 
prisms, much less soluble than the neutral carbonate. 
Curbonate of Sodium is manufactured in commerce in 
enormous quantities, and is ordinarily known as Sode. 
See Supium.— Carbonic Ozide is a colorless gas, per- 
fectly neutral, insoluble in water, and very poisonous 
when inhaled. It does not support combustion, but 

. when ignited in the air burns with a lambent blue 
flame, producing carbonic acid. Ata mee tem pera- 
ture it acts as a strong reducing agent. Bp. gr. 096; 

. Form. CO. ` 

Carbonade, (kdrbon-dd,) Carbona’do. (Cookery. 
The flesh of animals or fowls, scored across, and b 
on hot coals, 

Carbonari, (kdr-bon-d're.)  [It., charcoal-burners.] 
(diiet.) A secret political brotherhood formed in Italy 
at the commencement of the 19th cent., having for its 
object the liberalization of the forms of govt. in that 
country. The C. fomented, and played a prominent 

t in, all the insurrections and revolutions which 
i i agitated and subverted the states of Italy, since 

Carboniferous Age, (kdr-bon-t"ér-üs.) (Geol) A 
series of strata belonging to the Primary or Palmo- 
zoic period, and resting upon the Devonian measures. 
Itis divided into two parts. The lower portion in- 
cludes the mountain limestone formation, rich in 
organic remains. The upper portion contains the mill- 
stone grit, a coarse quartzose sandstone with beds of 
shale, sometimes 600 feet thick ; and the coal measures, 
so important for the immense mass of vegetable re- 
mains they contain in the U. States, and elsewhere. 
The carboniferous flora abounded in coniferous treea, 
ferns, mosses, equiseta, and plants belonging to fami- 
lies that are not now existing. 

Carborundum. A carbide of silicon, produced in 
the electrical furnace, through heating a mixture of 
silica and carbon to a temperature of 3,5009 C. The 
crystals possess the hardness and some other proper- 
ties of the diamond. It is produced on a commercial 
scale by the use of sand and coke, with common malt 
asa flux, and in consequence of its great abrasive 
powers nas come intu иве аз а valuable substitute for 
emery and corundum. 

Carbuncle, (kir-büngkl. (L. carbunculus, dim. of 
carbo, a coal.) (Min.) See GARNET.—(Her.) A charge 
or bearing, consisting of eight radii, four of which make 
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a common cross, and the other four a saltier. — ( Med.) 
An inflammatory tumor, or painful gangrenous boil, 
which being seated deeply, in parts provided with 
cellular membrane, does not soon discover its whole 
dimensions, nor the matter it contains. 

€nrburet. (Chem.) See CARBIDE. 

Carburet Hydrogen. (Chem.) See HYDROGEN. 

Carcajou, (kdr-kah-joo’.) (Жой) The BADGER, q. v. 

Carcass, (kdr’kds.) {From Lat. carcaissum, a quiver. ] 
(Mil) A kind of explosive shell, said to have been first 
used in Germany abt. 1670. It consists of a hollow, 
spherical iron casing, perforated with three holes, and 
filled with combustible material, which, when lighted, 
burns furiously for9 or 10 minutes, andis furnished with 
pistol-barrels, loaded with powder to the muzzle, which 
explode as the composition burns down to them. 

Oarcassonne, (kir-kds'són) a flne and flourishing 
walled city of France, cap. of dept. Aude, on the river 
Aude, 34 m. W. of Narbonne. С. was an important 
place in the time of Ceesar, and its last sovereign count 
ceded it to France in 1217. гор. 22.173. 

Carcinology, (kür-sin-ól'o5je. [From Gr. karkinos, a 
crab, and /ogos, treatise.] That branch of natural his- 
tory which treats of the crustacea, as lobsters, crabs, &c. 

Carcinoma, (kdr-se-no'máh.) (L.] (Med.) Scirrhus, 
or the first stage of CANCER, q. v. 

Card. See PL&YING-CARDS. 

Cardamine, (kdr'dah-min.) (Bot.) An extensive gen. 
of herbaceous plants, distinguished by the nerveless 
valves of the flat narrow pod, which, when tho seeds 
are ripe, curl up with an A aen А spring from the base 
upwards, thus scattering the seed. The Cuckoo-flower 
ог Lady’s-smock, С. proe, with large flesh-colored, 
white, or "сушр e flowers, is a very pretty meadow 
plant, found in swamps N. of New York. 

Cardamom, (kir'dah-mum.) ( Bot.) The name applied 
to the aromatic tonic seeds of various zingiberaceous 
plants, as Elettaria cardamomum, and Amomum Carda- 
momum, Which, besides their medicinal use, form an in- 
gredient in curries, sauces, &c. 

Cardan, (kdr’din,) JzRoME, an Italian physician and 
empiric, B. 1501, achieved in his time a great reputa- 
tion in his art, and also іп that of astrology. He is 
said to have starved himself to death in order to verify 
one of his own predictions. D. 1576. His works were 
published at Lyon, in 10 folio vols., in 1663. 

Card’-board. (Manuf.) A stiff kind of pasteboard 
or paper, made of fine white paper outside, between 
which are pasted several layers of cartridge-paper. 

Cardenas, (kir'da-nds,) a seaport of Cuba, on the N. 
coast of the island, 120 m. E. by 8. of Havana. Its har- 
bor is good. Pop. 7,227. 

Cardia, (kir’de-ah.) (Gr. kardía.] (Anat.) The heart; 
also, the superior or cesophagal orifice of the stomach. 

Cardiadie, (kir-de-d'de.) ( Zool.) The Cockle family, О. 
Lamellibranchiata, em- 
bracing acephala which 
have the shell cordate 
and ornamented, with 
radiating ribs (Fig. 137). 
There are 200 living and 
300 fossil species. 

Cardialgia, (-de-d!'je- 
ah.) (Fr. енеди, а 
(Med.) Impaired appe- 
tite, accompanied by a 
gnawing ог burning 
sensation in the epigas- 
trium. 

Cardiff, (kdr'dif,) а sea- 
i Мы Races pon teas (Of New England.) Half size. 
on the British Channel, 25 m. W. of Bristol. Enormots 
quantities of coal and iron are exported. Its magnifi- 
cent docks are, along with the town, the property of 
the Marquis of Bute. Pop. 36,249. 

Cardigan, (Xdr'de-gdn,) a seaport of England, C. of.co. 
of same name, in S. Wales, on the Irish 198 m. W. 
N.W. of London. Pop. 4,000. 

Cardinal, (kdr'din-al.) (L. cardinalis.) That which 
is head, chief, or principal; as, the cardinal virtues, 
which, among the ancients, were justice, prudence, for- 
titude, temperance. — Cardinal points. (Geog.) The four 
pus of the compass, or E., W., N., and 8. —(Astrol.) 

he rising and setting of the sun, the zenith, and nadir. 
— Oardinal signs. ( Ast.) Aries, Libra, Cancer, Capricorn. 
They note the 4 quarters of the year, or the 2equinoxes, 
and 2 solstices. —( Eccl. Hist.) An ecclesiastical prince 
in the Roman Catholic Church ; being the highest rank 
of the priesthood after that of Pope. The number has 
been, in modern times, limited to 70, but at present the 
exact number is not more than 58. They are distin- 
guished by wearing a scarlet hat, and a short purple 
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Fig. 137.—CARDIUM ISLANDICUM. 
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mantle over the rochet. The election of the popes is car- 
ried on by a majority of the body of C. met in conclave. 

Car'dinal-bird. (2021.) See GRoBBEAK. 

Car’dinal-flower. (Bot.) See LOBELIA. 

Carding-machine, (kird'ing.) (Manf.) A machine 
by which cotton fibres are com or carded, 
tangled from one another, and brought into a fit state 
for spinning into yarn or thread. It consists of cylim- 
ders, thick-set with teeth, and put in motion by the 
force of water, steam, &c. 

Cardioid, (kir'de-oid.) [From Gr. kardia, the heart, 
and eidos, form.] (Math.) An algebraic curve, which is 
generated by adding to and subtracting from the radit 
vectores through a point in the circumference of a circle, 
a portion equivalent to the diameter of the latter: —so 
named from its resemblance to the figure of a heart. 

Carditis, (-di'tis.) ош Gr. kardia, the heart.) ( Med.) 
An inflammation of the heart, of which the symptoms 
are pain in the cardiac region, feverishness, great anx- 
iety, difficulty of breathing, palpitation, &c. 

Cardium. (Zoöl.) See CARDIADÆ. 

Cardoon, (kar-doon’.) (Bot.) See CYNARA. 

€nrdu'elis. (2001.) See GoLprincna. 

Carduus, (kdr'du-iis.) (Bot.) The Thistle fam., a gen. 
of plants, О, Asteraceæ, distinguished by having the per- 
fectly smooth fruit crowned by a stalkless tuft of Шар 
deciduous hair. The seeds of the gen. are the favorite 
food of many of the hard-billed small birds, especially 
the goldfinch, which derives its name (Carduelis elegans) 
from the plant. The Canada thistle, or Cursed thistle, 
C. arvense, found in fields and waste p „is one of the 
severest pests of the farmer. 

Careening, —— [From L. carina, the keel.] 
(Naut.) The bringing а ship to lie on one side in order 
to clean and calk the other. 

Carême, (kah-rdm’,) Louis ANTOINE, a celebrated French 
cook, B. 1784, who, by his ge- 
nius and refined taste, raised 
cookery to the distinction of 
a fine art. He wrote The Art 
of Cookery inthe 19th Century. 
D. 1833. 

Caret, (kd’rél.) [L. there is 
wanting.] A mark denoting 
that something wanting in 
the line is mentioned below, 
or in the margin of the page; 
it is designated thus, A. 

Carex, (kai'réks.) [From L. 
careo, I want; the upper 
spikes being without seeds.] 
(Bot. The Sedge family, a 
Lm of plants, О. Cyperacer, 

istinguished by unisexual 
flowers, the male flowers 
with one glume, the female 
enclosed in a flask - shaped 
involucre. None of the spe- d 
cies are valued by the agri- 
culturist, but some are of 
great value in the economy 
of nature, as forming the 
principal part of the vegeta- 
tion of swamps, which they 
gradually convert into fer- 
tile ground. Their running | 
roots, or rather rhizomes,help Fig. 138.— CAREX ARENARIA. 
to bind the sands of sea- a, creeping rhizome, with flow- 
shores, particularly C. are- ering —— —— of flow- 
naria (Fig. 188), which is fetes’ cnn — 
carefully planted for that tached; 4, a glume. Р 
purpose on the dikes of Holland. 

Carey, —— Henry CHARLES, an American political 
economist, B. in Phila., 1793, became principal partner 
in the great publishing firm of Carey & Lea, in that 
city, and was the first to establish the system of book- 
sellers’ trade-sales. His published works are volumi- 
nous, and well-known in their relations to trade, finance, 
and political economy. D. Oct. 13, 1879. 

Cargo, (kdr'go,) (pl. CARGOES.) (W. corgw, to load.) 
(Naut.) The g , merchandise, lading, or whatso- 
ever is carried by a ship on freight or by charter, —pas- 
sengers and live-stock excepted. 

Caria, (kà're-Gh.) (Anc. Geog.) А country of Asia 
Minor, to the 8. of Ionia and Lydia, from which it was 
separated by the course of the Mmander. Its chief 
town was Halicarnassus. 

Cariaco, (^dr-e-ih'ko,) a seaport of Venezuela, 38 m. 
E.N.E. of Cumana; Lat. 10° 30’ N., Lon. 639 40 W. 
Pop. 7,500. 

Carib, (kdr'ib) (Geog.) Formerly, a term by which 
Europeans designated a native of one of the smaller W. 
Indian islands. They were nearly exterminated by the 
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Spaniards; a fow, however, escaped to Venezuela and 
British Honduras. The 0. were pre&minent amo 
American aborigines for their superior mental an 


cb. qualities. 
bbean Sea, (kdr-ib-bé’dn,) the &. portion of the 
great expanse of ocean dividing the N. and 8. Ameri- 
ean continents on the E., and containing more than 
,000 вд. m. of water surface. It is bounded by the 
» Shores of 8. America and by Central America as far 
as the peninsula of Yucatan, and beyond that by the 
ecasts of Cuba and San Domingo; E. it is nearly en- 
elosed by the Antilles group of islands ending in Trin- 
idad. The C. S. is entirely intertropical, and ite waters 
are warm, and from 500 to 1,500 fathoms in depth. — 
CARIBBRAN or CARIBBER ISLANDS, із а name sometimes 
applied to the Lesser Antilles, comprising the whole of 
с Windward: and the more 8. portion of the Leeward 
ands. 

Oaribou, (kdr’e-boo.) о) Bee REINDEER. 
Caricature, (kdr-c-kd/tyur.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) An 
exaggerated representation or ludicrous delineation of 
& person ог thing. In the pictorial art, С. occupies а 
similar position to that of burlesque in literature — іп 
fact, О. may be defined as pictorial satire. Leonardo de 
Vinci among the Italians, Callot and Gavarni in France, 


" in England, Hogarth, were masters in that branch 
the art. 
Onries, (kair/ees.) [L., rottenness.) (Med.) A disease 


of the bones cf the human system, analogous to ulcera- 
tion of the soft parts, and distinguished from necrosis 
in not being destitute of vitality, as in the latter. 
Oarillon, (kdh-ril'lon.) [Fr.] See Crime. 
Carinate — CARINATED, e cartnatus, keel- 
shaped. | { ) Keel-shaped; furnished with a pro- 
jecting longitudinal ridge along the under side. 
Carinthia, Ducar or, (kah-rin’the-ch.) (Ger. Kürnfhen.] 
An inland prov. of the Austrian empire, b. E. and N. 
by Salzburg and Styria, 8. by Carniola and Friuli, and 
. by the Tyrol. It is divided into Upper and Lower C. 
Area, 3,985 sq.m. Surf. Mountainous, Lead-and iron- 
pining is the principal industry. C. Klagenfurth. Гор. 


Carisbrooke, (kér'ts-brook,) a vill. of England, in the 
Isle of Wight, containing the ruins of a castle where 
Charles I. was imprisoned for one year. 

Garien, (kdr'lén,) Емплл FLYGARE, a Swedish novelist, 
в. 1810. The principal of her works, such as The Birth- 
right; Ivar, or The Skjuls Boy, &c. have been repub- 
lished in this country. 

Oarleton, WiLLia{, (kdrl'tin,) an eminent Trish novel- 
ist, в. 1798. His delineations of Irish life and charac- 
ter have never been surpassed ; of his numerous works 
we may mention Trails and Stories of the Irish Peasant- 

; The Black Prophet; Fardarougha the Miser, ёо. D. 


9. 

Onrlina, (kdr-H'nah.) (Bot) A genus of b pris. 0. 
Adceracez, containing the Carline thistle, О. acaulis, 
formerly used in medicine, 

Carlingford, (kdr'ling-furd,) a seaport of Ireland, co. 
Louth, on a bay of same name, 10 m. E. of Dundalk. 
ш Вага ів good, and ite oysters are famous, Jp. 

t. 


8,000. 

Onrlings, (kdr'ns. (Skipbuilding.) Short pieces of 
timber placed fore and aft and mortised to the deck- 
beams of a ship, which they serve to hold securely to- 


gether. 
Carlisle, аш)» celebrated city of England, C. of 
eo. Cumberland, 250 m. N.W. of London. Its fine old 


castle is renowned in the history of the English and 
Scottish border. Pop. 32,358. 

Carlisle, (kdriil) a thriving town of Pennsylvania, C. 
of Cumberland co., 18 m. W. by 8. of Harrisburg, in a 
valley between the Kittatinny and South Mts. Dickson 
College is situate here. 

Cnrlists, (dris) (His) The name given to the 
adherents of Don los, representative of the elder 
branch of the Spanish Bourbons. On the abolition of 
the Salic law in Spain, 1830, and the consequent eleva- 
Чоп of Isabella to the throne, Don Carlos, brother to 
the late king, Ferdinand VII, advanced his claims 
thereto. A war ensued, lasting from 1333 to 1840, and 
waged with great animosity between the royalist par- 
ties calling themselves C., and Christinos, or adherents 
of Isabella, and of Christina, the queen-mother. The 
latter proved successful. The C. have since, at various 
times, promoted insurrectionary outbreaks in Spain in 
favor of Don Carlos and his immediate deecendants. 

Garlos, Don, (kdr’ids,) в. 1545, was son of Philip IL, 
king of Spain. Betrothed to Princess Elizabeth of 
France, his father married that lady as his 2d wife, a 
circumstance which gave great offencetoC. Suspected 
of conspiring against his father, he was thrown into 
prison, and there (it is supposed) put to death by his 
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father's order, 1567. His melancholy story forms the 
theme of one of Schiller'’s finest dramas. — See iles 
CARLIsTS, for the Don Carlos of the present century. 

Carlovingians, (kdr-lo-in'je-dns,) or CAROLINGIANE, 
(His.) The patronymic of the French kings of the 26 
dynasty, succeeding that of the Merovingians, 752, ig 
the person of Pepin the Short, and ending in 987, with 
Louis V. (le Fainéant), who was s. Ly Hugues Capet. 

Carlow, (kdr'lo,) a town of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, p. of Leinster, on the Barrow, 45 m. 8.8.W. of 
Dublin. Pop. 9,672. 

Carisbad, (kdrizbdd. (Ger, "Charles Bath.) A 
town and fashionable spa of the Austrian empire, 
Bohemia, 72 m. W.N.W.of Prague. It is finely 
and romantically situated; its principal spring, the 
Sprudel, is the hottest in Europe, having a temp. of 
165° Fahr. Re D рор. 4,822. 

Cariscrona, (kár D nah,) or CARLSCROON (** Charles? 
p a fortified seaport of Sweden, on the Baltio; 
Lat. 10 9" N., Lon. 15° 63’ 25” E. It is built оа 
several small islands, has a splendid harbor, and is the 
chief naval station of the kingdom. Pop. 7,776, 

Carisruhe, (kdrizroo,) ("Charles' Rest,”) a city of 
8. Germany, C. of the grand-duchy of Baden, lying im 
a fine plain of the Hardwald, 4 m. E. of the Rhine, and 
37 W.N.W. of Stuttgart. It isa handsomely built bet 
dull place. . 92,004. 

Carlton, (kdri'tun,) an E.N.B. co. of Minnesota, drained 
by the 8t. Louis and Kettle rivers. Area, 860 sq. m, 
C. Twin Lakes, 

Carlyle, Тномаля, (kdr/lil) an eminent English philoso» 
pher and historian, B. 1795, and whose writings have 
done much to impregnate English philosophy with the 
characteristic tendencies of the German school. His 
principal works are: Surtor Resartus (1830-3); History 
of the French Revolution (1837); Hero Worship, and other 
Essays; Latter Day Pamphlets (1850); Life of Frederich 
the Great (1860-4). D. Feb. 5, 1881. 

Carmagnola, (kdr-mdn-yó'l4h,) a town of N. Italy, 
near the Po, 15 m. 8. by E. of Turin. Pop. 14,246. 

Carmarthen, (kdr-mdr'thěn,) or CAERMARTHEN, & 
town of England, in 8. Wales, C. of a co. of same name, 
on the Towy, 180 m. N.W. of London. Pop. 10,687. 

Carmel, (Mount,) (kdrmZl,) a celebrated mountain 
of Syria, running N.W. from the plain of Esdraelon till 
it terminates in an abrupt headland at the B.W. exe 
tremity of the Bay of Acre. At the N.E. side of its 
base stands the small town of Ка! а. This mountain 
is famous in biblical history as being the spot where 
Elijah destroyed the priests of Baal jiu x viil.). 

Carmelites, (kdr'mél-its.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
order of monks of 8t. Mary of Mount Carmel, founded 
in the 12th cent., and which received a rule confirmed 
by Pope Honorius 111. in 1226. They were divided by 
Gregory XIII., in 1580, into two branches, one of 
which, the are-footed C., received that title on account 
of their austere mode of life. The C. nuna, or 
ttesses, instituted in the 15th cent., аге very numerous 
in France, and have & convent in Baltimore, They 
keep the strict rule of 8t. Theresa. 

Carminative, Ce ee (From L. carmen, a 
charm.) (Med.) A medicine used as a stimulant to the 
stomach, and as a preventive of flatulence, &c. 

Carmine, (kdr’min.) [Fr.) A pigment of a brilliant 
scarlet color, procured from cochineal, employed in wae 
ter-color painting. Rouge is a preparation of carmine. 

Carnac, (kdrndk,) a village of France, dep. Morbihan, 
noted for its fine Druidical remains, of which not feweg 
than 5,000 granite obelisks are found perpendicular in 
11 rows parallel with the coast. 

Tarnarvon, or CAERNARVON, (kdr-ndr'cón,) a town of 
England, in N. Wales, C. of & co. of same name, 206 
m. N.W.of London. /’op. 9,874. 

Carnatic, (The,) (kdr-ndt'ik,) a large maritime p 
of Hindostan, stretching along the Coromandel coast 
between Lat. 8° and 16° N.,and Lon. 77° 15’ and 80€ 
30 E., and now included within the administration of 
the pres. of Madras. Its chief tcwns are Madras, Pom 
dichery, Tranquebar, Arcot, and Tanjore. I¢ was ame 
nexed to British India in 1783, azcept the small pert 
belonging to France. 

Carna'tion. (Bot) See DIANTHUS. 

Carnelian, (kdr-ne'le-àn.) (Sometimes written Com 
NELIAN.) [From L. carneus — from caro, flesh.) (Ана) 
A red, flesh-colored, or white var. of — The 
finest sorts are brought from Arabia and India, ang 
they are much used by jewellers for seal-stones, beada, 
and other trinketry. 

Carniola, Ducny or, (kdr-ne-d'lah.) [Ser Krain.) A 
prov. of the Austrian empire, divided into the 3 circles 
of Laybach, Adelsberg, and Neustadt, and having N. 
Carinthia, E. Styria and Croatia, 8. —— W. the 
Littorale. Area, 3,015 sq.m. Its surface їз mental 
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xus, being traversed by portions of the Julian and Car- 
nic Alps. С. Laybach. Pop. 466,334. 

Carnival, (kdr'ne-vdl.) [It. carnivalé, farewell to flesh. ] 
The feast or season of rejoicing previous to Lent, ob- 
served in Roman Catholic countries, and celebrated 
with great spirit throughout Italy, when there are 
numerous banquets, balls, operas, concerts, masquer- 
ades, &c. This festival flourishes most particularly at 
Rome and Venice. It is celebrated during the week 
before the commencement of Lent. 

Carnivora, (kar-niv/o-rah.) [From L. caro, carnis, 
flesh, and voro, to eat.] (2001.) The fifth О. of quad- 
au comprising all the mammalia which feed 

olly or mainly upon 
flesh, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, capture the an- 
imals upon which they 
prey. They are distin- 
guished from all other ¢ 
animals not only by 





their general appearance, 
but especially by their 
teeth and claws, Fig. 139. 
and by their internal di- SKULL OF THE LION. 


ve ap tus. They 

ve 6 incisors in each jaw, a long, stout canine in each 
side of both jaws just behind the incisors, and a varia- 
ble number of molars, which are wholly trenchant, or 
in pen with tuberculous crowns (Fig. 139). Thus the 
molars of C. are not properly grinding teeth, but they 
cut the prey like a pair of shears. "These animals are 
so much the more exclusively carnivorous as their 
teeth are more completely trenchant ; and the relative 
proportions of their vegetable or animal food may be 
calculated from the extent of the tuberculous surfaces 
of the teeth as compared with the portion which is 
trenchant. The clavicles of C. are imperfect or wholly 
wanting; the stomach is simple, and intestine short. 
They are divided into the families Рега, Hyenadir, 
Canide, Viverride, Mustelidie, Ursids, aud Phocidæ. 

Carnot, Lazare NICOLAS MARGUERITE, (kär'no,) a 
French geometer and statesman, B. 1753; he was one of 
the members of the convention which voted the death 
of Louis XVI. On the establishment of the Directory, 
he became one of its 5 members till 1797, when he was 
exiled on the charge of being a royalist. On Napoleon 
becoming First Consul, he recalled C. and made him min- 
ister of war. D. 1823. C. was author of La Géométrie 
de Position, and other able scientific works. 

Carnot, Marre FnANCOIS SADI, grandson of the above. 
He was born 1837, elected President of France, 1887 
Carnot held the Presidency till June, 1894, when he 
was assassinated by an Italian anarchist, while he was 
riding in state through the streets of Lyons. 

Car’ob-tree. ( Bot.) The Algaroba-bean. See CERATONIA, 

Carol, (kdr’él.) [W. carawl, a love-song.) ( Mus.) Among 
the moderns, a religious song or canticle sung in cele- 
bration of Christmas. 

Carolan, TunLovan O', (kdr'o-ldn,) a famous Irish 
bard, and composer of some of the finest ballad music of 
his country, of which he was one of the last of national 
harpers. B.1670; р. 1735. 

Carolin, (kir'o-lin.) (From L. Carolus.) А gold coin 
of Germany, in value abt. 5 dollars. 

Carolina, or the CAROLINAS. Sce NomTH CAROLINA, 
and SouTH CAROLINA. 

Caroline Islands, or New PHILIPPINES, a chain in 
the Pacific, forming several groups, between Lat. 3? 
and 12° N., Lon. 132? and 170? E. The greater number 
of them gre little more than coral reefs. The inhabs. 
are oray of Malay extraction (Fig. 140), live mainly 
b shing, and are expert mariners. The C /. were 

scovered in 1543, by the Spaniard Lopez de Villalobos, 
and still belong nominally to Spain. 

Carolus, (xdr’o-lùŭs.) [L, Charles.] (Numis.) A gold 
coin first struck in England, in the reign of Charles 1., 
and valued at from 20 to 23 shillings. 

Carondelet, (ka'róng-da'la,) a village of Missouri, co. 
ID OC on the Mississippi river, 6 miles south of St. 

nis. 

Carotid, (kah-rét'id.) [Gr. karotides, from karoo, I put 
into a deep sleep, —as is the case when those vessels 
tre tied.) (Anat.) Two arteries in the neck, which 
convey the blood from the aorta to the brain. 

Carotine, (kiir’o-teen.) (Chem.) A new coloring matter 
for butter, which is the representative in carrot of 
alizarine in madder. It is obtained by slicing, drying, 
and grinding the roots to powder, exhausting the pow- 
der with sulphide of carbon, and having removed the 
iq: гар d crystallizing out the € from the extract. 

o (kdrp.) |Fr.carpe.] (Zoól.) See CYPRINIDÆ. 
athian Mountains, (-pd'the-cn,) а considera- 
ble range, forming the N E. ramification of the great 
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mountain-system of Europe, covering the p 
of Transylvania, and bordering Hungary on tee an | 


E. Commencing near Presburg on the left bank of the 
Danube, in Lat. 48° 8’ N., Lon. 170° 6’ E., they make a 
curved deflection of abt. 800 m., and n approach 
the Danube at the town of New dixit hr Lat. 40° 44 
N., Lon. 22°30’ E. Their highest peak is that of Lom- 
nitz, 8,779 ft. above sea-level. 
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Fig. 140. — 4 GIRL OF ROMANZOFF (Caroline Islands). 


Carpel, (ларі) [Gr. karpos, fruit.] (Bot) Either a 
simple pistil, or one of a circle of leaves which compose 
a compound pistil. When the pistils are distinct from 
each other, еу are said to be apocarpous ; when united 
into one body, syncarpous. 

Carpentaria, (GULF or,) (kdr-pén-tà're-Àh,) a broad 
and deep indentation of the sea on the N. coast of Aus- 
tralia, between 11° and 17° 30' 8. Lat., and from 136° to 
1429 E. Lon. 

Cur'penter, WitLAM BENJAMIN, an English physiolo- 
gist, в. 1813; he is the author of many valuable works 
the best known of which are: Principles of General and 
Comparative Physiology; Principles of Human Physi- 
ology; The Microscope and its Revelations; and Manual 
of Physiology. 

Carpenter-Bee. (Zojl) See APIDÆ. 

Carpenter’s Rule, an instrument marked with a 
scale of feet, inches, &c., and with tables of figures for 
facilitating calculations. 

Carpentras, (kdr-pin'trds,) a city of France, dep. 
Vaucluse, at the base of Mont Ventoux,on the Auzon, 
15 m. N.E. of Avignon. Јер. 12,042. 

Carpentry, (kirp'n-tre.) [From L. carpentum, a two- 
wheeled carriage.] The art of cutting, framing, and 
joining timber in the construction of buildings, shi 
Åc.: — it is subservient to architecture, and is divi 
into house-(*. and ship-C. 

Carpet, (kir'pet.) [Etymol. uncertain.) (Manwf.) А 
kind of thick cloth, used principally for covering the 
floors of apartments. They were first uscd in the East- 
ern countries, where the custom of sitting cross-legged 
on the floor still renders them especially useful. They 
were introduced into Europe by the French in the 
reign of Henri IV. and the manufactory of the Gobelins, 
established by Colbert in 1664, still produces unrivalled 
fabrics. In the U. States, chiefly in the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
the manufacture of €. is very extensive, and carried on 
to great perfection, owing chiefly to the perfected vom 
and other inventions of Mr. Bigelow, of Boston. The 
pp. varieties of C. made in this country or in England 
are: 1. The Brussels €, a mixture of linen and worsted, 
in which the worsted only is shown on the upper sur- 
face. 2. The Wilton С. (the Moquette of the French), 
differs from the Brusseis in that the wire has a groove 
in its upper surface, and is liberated by passing a sharp 
knife through the worsted loop into the groove, and 
thus making a velvet pile surface. 3. The Aiddermin- 
ster, or Scotch C, presents the same pattern on both 
sides, with the colors reversed. 4. Tapestry C., differs 
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from the Brussels in that but one yarn is dyed at different 
parts of its length, to suit the requirements of the 
pattern, instead of five or more yarns of different colors, 
эл in the C. just named. 5. Azminster C, made in the 
Binglish town of that name, is manufactured by tying 
tufts of worsted to a warp of strong linen and securing 
them bya linen weft. It is a tedious and expensive 
. 6. Ingrain C., chiefly manufactured in Phila- 
elphia, and so called because made of only two ply or 
thicknesses, with the colors reversed on either side, and 
the warp as well as the filling may be cotton or worsted. 
T. The Duich and Venetian carpets, in which the chain 
consists of stripes of woollen yarns of different colors, 
and the filling is of wool, hemp, or cotton. 8. The 
Printed Felt C., ів made of course wools, brought into a 
compact mass by the process of felting, and the pattern 
is imprinted in colors by means of rollers on which it 
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central county ; area, 878 square miles; Count 

Delphi.—in поя, a W.NÀ wW. county, b. w Чоте 
Mississippi; urea, 410 square miles. Lead is largely 
found. C. Mount Carroll.—In /owa, а W. ceutral 
county; area, 516 square miles. County Seat, Carroll- 
ton.—In Louisiana, a N E. par., b. on Arkansas ; area, 
1,50 square miles. C. Providence.—In Maryland, a 
N. county, b. on Pennsyivania ; area, 500 square miles. 
County Seat, Westminster.—In Mississippi, a N. W. 
central county, b. W. by the Yazoo river; area, 850 
*quare miles. County Seat, Carrollton.—Ip Missourt, 
a N. W. central county, b. S. by the Missouri river: 
area, T00 square miles ; County Seat, oe dr 
Хт Hampshire, an E. central county; area, 5 д) 
square miles; County Seat, e m Orin, an E. 
county ; area, 36) square miles ; County Seat, Carroll. 
ton.— in Теллевее, a W. county; area, 025 square 










is cut miles. County Seat, Huntingdon.—In Virginia, a W. 
Cnr pet Ker. (Pol) А cant term applied in ће! s w. county, verging on North (Carolina. Min., iron- 
8. States of the Union to one of a class of Northern ad- ore. copper and lead. Area, 440 square miles. County 


venturers who seek political preferment. 
Carpholite, (kdrfo-lit) [From Gr. karphos, a dry 
k, and lithos, stone.] (Min) A hydrated silicate 
of alumina, iron, and manganese, occurring in tufts 
of minute rhombic prisms, straw-yellow in color. 

Corpinus, — Bot.) The Horn-beam, a gen. 
of trees, О. Corylacez. The species C. Americana is a 
small tree, whose wood is very fine-grained, compact, 
ane white. It is commun in woods throughout the U. 

tates. 

Carpoerates; kdr-po-Ierd'tees,) a Gnostic philosopher 
of Alexandria, who lived in the 2d cent. 
Carpology, (кае pot ese). [From Gr. karpos, fruit, and 

— (Bot) That branch of the science 
which treats of fruits and seeds. 

Carpophore, —— (Gr. karpos, fruit, and 
phora, a bearing.] (Hot) The name given to the stalk 
of a pistil when bearing only the gyncecium. 

Carpus, (kárpüs.) (Ог. karpos, the wrist.) к) The 
human wrist. It is composed of 8 bones, forming an 
&rch, the convexity of which is next the arm. "These 
bones consist of 2 rows of 4 each, the first row articu- 
lating above with the radius, and the second row with 
the metacarpal bones, i.e. those forming the palm of 
the hand. 

Carrageen. (Bot) See Спомрвоз. 

Car’ran Tu/al, the highest mountain in Ireland, be- 
ing one of the peaks of the range called MacGillicuddy's 
Reeks,5 m. S. W. of Killarney, со. Kerry. Height, 3,410 
ft. above sea-level. 

Carrara, (kdr-rat’rdh,) a city of Central Italy, prov. 

rrara, on the Lavenza, about 4 m. from the 
Mediterrauean coast, and 60 W.N.W. of Florence, cele- 
brated for its quarriea of marble, which somewhat re- 
sembles the Parian, and is largely employed by sculp- 
tors. Pop. 15,328. 

Carrel, AkuaAND, (kdr'rail) a French publicist, chief 
editor of the Paris Nutional, and a leader of the mod- 
erate Republican party. р. оѓ a wound received ina 
duel with M. Emile de Girardin, 1830. 

Carrick’s Ford, (кага ford, a passage on the 
Cheat river, Virginia, memorable for an engagement 
fought July 13, 1861, between a body of Union troops 
under Gen. Morris, and а Confederate force under Gen. 
R. 8. Garnett, when the latter were defeated with the 
loss of their commander. 

Carrier, (kir-reür.) [Prom carry.) ( Mach.) A piece of 
iron uttached by a set screw to the end of a lathe-shaft 
or spindle, to carry it round by the action of the cen- 
tre-chuck's driver. —(Zaw.) A person whose business 
it is to carry goods, forthe proper delivery aud safety 
of which he is legally responsible. 

Carrier, Jean BAPTISTE, (kdr’re-a,) a French revolu- 


Seat, fliilaviile. 
Carronade, (kir'ris-dd.) [From Carron, in — 
where it was first made.) (Gun.) A short piece 
ordnance having a large bore, with a chamber for the 

powder, like a mortar; — they are out of use. 

Carrot, (kirrüt.) (Hot) Вее DAUCUS. 

Car'son City, cap. of the State of Nerada, and county- 
seat of Ormsby co., lying near the E. base of the Sierra 
Nevada, 4 m. W. of Carson river, and 250 N.E. of Baa 
Francisco. . (1880) 3,600. 

Cart, (kahrt.) [W.] A species of carriage with twe 
wheels, in which respect it differs from the ordimary 





Fig. 141. — ASSYRIAN CART, 
(Nineveh Marbies, British Museum.) 


wagon that has four wheels. In Scripture, the He 
brew word translated in some places by " cart," and ia 
others by * wagon,” denotes any vehicle, either cov. 
ered or open, running on wheels, and usually drawn 
by oxen (Fig. 141). 

Cartage, (kdrt'e.) (Com.) Freight on goods conveyed 
by a cart or carts. 

Cartago, (kdr-tà'go,) a town, bay, river, and mountain 
of Costa Rica, Central America, The mountain, an ex- 
tinct volcano, attains an elevation of 11,500 ft. The 
town was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1841. 
The river falls into the Gulf of Nicosa, and the bay, a 
large lagoon, connects with the Caribbean Bea. 

Carte, (kàrt.) (Fr. (Fencing. A thrust at the inside 
of the upper part of the body. 

Carte-blanche, (kárt-hlonsh.) [Fr., a white card.] A 
blank paper, signed at the foot with & person's name, 
and given to another with permission to fill up as he 
pleases ;— hence, applied generally in the sense of 
unlimited powers being granted. 

Cartel, (kór'tel.) (Fr.) A challenge to fight a duel; — 
still used in this sense in France, but obsolete ів 
America. — (Z»l.) An agreement between two belliger- 
ent etates for the exchange of their prisoners of wer. 

(Хат) A ship commissioned in time 


tionist, B. 1756, who made his name and memory in- 
famous by the atrocities he cominitted in La Vendée, 
whither he had been sent on a political mission. On 
the fall of the Montagnard party, Бе was tried before 





С. or Curtel-shsy. 
of war to exchange the prisoners of any two hostile 
powers ; also to carry any parley from one side to the 


other. 


Carter, (kdr'tr.) in Kentucky, a N.E. co., b. E. by Big 
Sandy river; arra, 550 square miles. County Seat, 
Grasson.—In Missouri, a S.E. county; area, 500 
square miles. C. Van Buren.—In Tennessee, а №. E. 
county on the North Carolina Border. It contains vast 
iron mines; area, 87 sq.m. C. Elizabethtown. 


а revolutionary tribunal, and guillotined, 1794. 
Car’rier-pigeon. (Zo) See COLUMBIDÆ. 
Carrion, (kdr're-ün.) (From L. caro, carnis, flesh.] 

The dead and putrefying bodies or flesh of animals. 
Car'rion-erow. (Zojl) See CORYIDÆ. | 
Carroll, CHARLES ОР CARROLLTON, (kdr'rol,) an Ameri- 





can patriot, в. at Annapolis, Md., 1737, was educated in Carteret, (kdr'tr-ct,) an island in the Pacific; Lat. 9t 


France and England. In 1775, he was elected a е 
gate to the Provincial Convention, and in the follow- ! 
ing year he entered Congress, and was one of the first 
members of that body to signthe Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In 1788 he became a senator of the U. S. D. 1837. 
Carroll, (Adr’rdl,) in Arkansas a N.N.W. со., on the 
Missourian border. Area, 1.038 sq.m. С. Carrollton. 
In Georgia, a W. co., b. on Alabama ; area, 572 square 
miles. County Seat, Carrollton. —In /ndtana, a N.W. 


50' S., Lon. 160° 48' Е, discovered, in 1766, by the Eng 
lish navigator Philip Carteret. 


Carteret, (kár'tr-^,) à B.E. co. of N. Carolina, border- 


ing on Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic; urea, 450 aq. 
m. C. Beaufort. 


Cartersville, a village ef Georgia, in Barton (or Casa) 


co., 143 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 


Cartesians, (Kdr-té’zhans.) (Philos.) Those who аф 


here to the system of DESCARTES, 9. € 
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Carthage, (kirt'/q.) [L. Carthago.] (Anc. Geog.) One 
of the most famous maritime cities of antiquity, and for 
long the rival of Rome for the empire of the world, was 
situate on the N. shore of Africa, in the near neighbor- 
hood of the modern Tunis. C. was a colony from Phe- 
nicia, and, according to Virgil, was founded by Dido, and 
visited by Æneas on his voyage to Italy. It was essen- 
tially a commercial city, and was governed by an oli- 
garchy, at the head of which were two officers called 

udges (suffetes). The possessions of C. in Spain, Sicily, 

c., Were very extensive ; and were menaced by the ris- 
ing power of Rome. Thence arose the struggle com- 
monly known as the Punic Wars ; which lasted, with a 
few intervals, from 265 to 146 в. c., and resulted in the 
entire destruction of C. The city was afterwards rebuilt, 
and became the capital of the Vandal empire, in the 
5th century, A.D.; but it was finally and completely 
destroyed by the Arabs, near the close of the 7th cent., 
A. ер — balong to the отав —*— 

Car ‚( )av e of Missouri, C. of Jasper 
co., on Spring river, 220 mE Ww. of Jefferson City. A 
severe battle was fought here, July 5, 1861, between the 
Union command of Gen. Sigel, and a force of Confeder- 
ates under Gens. Rains and Parsons, in which the former 


were defeated. 
Carthagena, or CARTAGENA, (kdr-La-ja/nah.) [Anc. 
Carthago Nova.) A fortified city and seaport of Spain, 


p. Murcia, on the Mediterranean, 17 m. W. of Cape Palos. 
C. has one of the finest harbors in the Mediterranean, 
and is the principal rendezvous of the Spanish navy. 
C., originally founded by the Carthaginians (whence its 
name), was taken by the Romans, B. c. 208. Pop. 22,106. 
— A fortified city of the United States of Colombia, C. 
of a p. of same name, on a peninsula jutting into the 
Caribbean Sea, 410 m. N. of Bogota. It has a landlocked 
harbor, one of the largest and best on the coast, and is 
the chief naval arsenal of the republic. C was founded 
in 1533. Pop. 25,000. 

Carthusians, (kir-Üiu'zhdns.) (Eccl. Hist.) An order 
of monks, being a branch of the Benedictines, founded 
by St. Bruno in 1086. They take their name from their 
first residence, the monastery of the Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, France. The members are remarkable for 
the austerity of their rules, which forbid them to quit 
theircells,or to speak toany one without leave from their 
superior. They likewise practise extraordinary absti- 
nence with regard to food ; flesh-meat they are forbidden 
to taste. 

Cartier, JACQUES, (kdr-teat,) a French explorer, в. 1494. 
Employed by Francis I. to make explorations on the N. 
American coast, in 3 successive expeditions, 1534—50, he 
completed the very and colonization of Canada. 

Cart « (kdr’til-g.) [From L. cartilago.) ( Anat.) A 
tough, flexible substance of the animal body :—called in 
common language, gristle. It is asubstance between the 
elasticity of ligament and the compact solidity of bone. 
Bones appear at first as C., and then become gradually 
strengthened by the deposit of earthy matter therein. 

Cartilnginous Fishes, (kdr-til-aj’in-iis.) [From L. 
cartilaginosus, naring cartilage.) (Zoól.) Those fishes 
which have cartilaginous instead of osseous skeletons. 
This group, formed by Cuvier, is by him divided into 
the three Q.: Sturiones, or chondropterygians with free 
gills, as sturgeons; Selachions, or chondropterygians 
with fixed gills, as sharks and skates; Oyclostomes, or 
suckers, chondropterygians with skeleton very slightly 
developed, andthe body terminated before with a circular 
or semi-circular lip, as lampreys. 

Cartoon, (kir-toon'.) [It. cartone, pasteboard.] Рин) 
A design drawn upon large sheets of paper for the pur- 
pose of being traced upon any other material, on which 
the subject is to be executed. The most celebrated car- 
toons in existence are those of Raphael. 

Cartouch, (kdr-toosh’.) (Fr. a cartridge.] (Mil) A 
wooden case holding about 400 musket balls, besides 
from 6 to 10 iron balls to be fired out of a howitzer. 
Also, a portable box for charges. —(Arch.) А block or 
modillion used in the cornices of wainscoted apart- 
ments ; also, ornaments representing a scroll of paper. 

Cartridge, (kirtrij) [From Fr. carte, pasteboard. 
(Mil) А case of paper, &c., filled with gunpowder, an 
used in the charging of guns. The C. for heavy guns, 
mortars, &c., are made of pasteboard, tin, or wood, but 
most frequently of flannel; those for small arms, pre- 
pared for firing, contain both powder and ball. С. with- 


out balls are called blank cartridges 





Caruncele, (kir'üng-kl.) [L.caruncula.] (Surg.) A small, 
Seshy excrescence, either natural ог morbid. — ( Zoàll.) | 
The flesh-like comb on the head of a fowl.—(Bot.) A | 
fleshy protuberance found upon some seeds, as, for ex- 
ample,those of the common Milk-wort ( Polygala velgaris). 

Carus, MARCUS AURELIUS, (kà^riis) а Roman emperor, 
s. Probus in 281, upon election by the Pretorian guard | 
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of which he was prefect. He defeated the Sarmatiaas 
in Illyria, and conquered Mesopotamia. D. A.D. 282. 


Carver, (kir'vür,) a S.E. co. of Minnesota; area, 375 aq. 
m. C. Chaska. 
Carving, (kir'ving.) (Fine Arts.) Sce SCULPTURE. 


kd 

Ca’ry, ALICE, ап American authoress, B. near Cincin- 
nati, in 1822. In conjunction with her sister, PHŒBE, she 
acquired considerable reputation by her poetical works, 
and by several novels, the principal being Clovernook. 
D. 1871. 

Carya, —— (Bot.) The Hickory, a gen. of North 
American large forest-trees, order Juglandacex, closely 
allied to Juglans (the walnuts). Their timber is coarse- 
grained, of great strength and toughness, and very 
heavy ; but as it does not bear exposure to the weather, 
and is extremely liable to the attacks of insects, it is 
not suitable for building or similar purposes. It is, 
however, much used where toughness and elasticity are 
required, such as for barrel-hoops, press-screws, axe- 
handles, &c.; and common descriptions of furniture are 
also made of it. The nuts of some species are eatable, 
and resemble but do not equal the European walnuts. 

Caryatides, (kd-re-dt'e- (Arch.) Columns or 

pillars shaped like the bodies of females (Fig. 142). They 

were first erected as trophies, and were intended to rep- 
resent the women of the city of Сатуге, in Arcadia, whe 






Fig. 142.— CARYATIDES, BY JEAN GOUJON. 
(In the Louvre, France.) 


were taken captive by the Athenians after the men had 
been slain for joining the Persians after the battle of 
Thermopylæ ; — male figures of similar character are 
called Persians. 

Caryophyllaceous. (Bot.) Said of a corolla, whens, 
as in the Pink, the five qe have long and narrow 
claws, which are enclosed in the tube of the calyx. 

Caryocar. (Bot) See RüIzoBoLACEA. 

Cnaryophyllacese, (kdr-e-of-fil-ld’se-e.) [Gr. karnon, 
nut, and pAyllon, а leaf] An О. of herbaceous plants, 
all. ‘Silenalles, having symmetrical flowers, a conspicuous 
corolla, amphitropal ovules, opposite leaves without 
stipules, and stems swollen at the joints. Natives 
chiefly of temperate and cold regions, they inhabit 
mountains, hedges, rocks, and waste places. 

Caryophyllid«a, (-/ il'le-de.) (Zoil.) А fam. of Poly 
which has the cells of the coral with margin thin, an 
the coral within not transversely septate. 

Caryophyl 
lus. Bot.) A 
gen. of plants, O. 
Myrtacese, charac- 
terized by a long 
cylindricalcalyx, 
whose limb is 4- 
cleft; berry ob- 
long, one or two- 
celled, and as 
many seeded. 
The tree produc- 
ing the  well- 
known spice 
called Cloves (С. 
aromaticus) is a 
handsome ever- 
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п, rising to from fifteen to thirty feet, with 
elliptic leaves and purplish flowers аттап 
in corymbe on short-jointed stalks (Fig. 143). he 
cloves of commerce are the unexpanded flower-buds, 
and derive their name frum the French word clon, a 
nail, in allusion to the shape of the bud with ita long 
calyx tube, and the round knob or head of petals at 
the top. For many years the Dutch exercised a strict 
monopoly in the growth of this spice, by restricting its 
cultivation to the island of Amboyna, and even there ex- 
tirpating all but a limited number of the trees; but 
they are now extensively grown in the West Indies and 
elsewhere. All parts of the plant are aromatic, from 
the presence of a volatile oil, but especially the flower- 
buds, — hence its use for culinary purposes. 

Caryopsis, (ka-re-dp’sis.) (Bot.) А fruit, as of wheat, 
Indian corn, and other cereal grasses, in which both 
seed and pericarp are so incorporated as to be insepara- 
bly blended the one with the other. 

Ota, (ká-re-o'tdh.) (Bot.) A genus of very elegant 
lofty trees, О. Palmacez, of which 9 species are known, 
all of them natives of India and Indian islands. C 
wrens (Fig. 144) is a beautiful tree, 50 to 60 ft. high, 
and surrounded by an elegant crown of graceful curved 
leaves. These leaves 
are 18 to 20 ft. lon 
and 10 or 12 b 
and have a very 
strong central stalk, 
the base of which 
widens out so as to 
form a kind of 
sheath round the 
stem. The flower- 
spikes are 10 or 12 
feet long, and issue 
from the trunk at 
the base of the 
leaves, hanging 
down like the tail of 
ahorse. The fruits 
are reddish berries 
abt. the size of nut- 
megs, and have a 
thin, yelluw, acrid 
Find. From its flow- 
er-spikes a large 
quantity of the fates called toddy, or palm-wine, is ob- 

tained, and this, when boiled, yiclds very good jagghery, 

or palm-sugar, almost all the sugar used in Ceylon being 
obtained from it. This tree supplies the natives of many 
perts of India with several other important articles. 

Onseade, (kdskád.) [Fr., from L. casus, a fall.) A 
small waterfall, either natural or artificial; generally 
the latter, as adapted to pleasure-grounds, £c. When 
natural, the word is applied to such as are less than a 
cataract. 

Casale, (ká'sah-la,) a town of N. Italy, on the Po, 57 m. 
E. by N. of Turin. This place was formerly esteemed 
one of the strongest of European fortresses. Pop. 28,000. 

Casal-Maggiore, (kah-sahl-mahd-jrà,) a town of N. 
Italy, on the Po, 21 m. 8.Е. of Mantua. Pop. 16,654. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo, (kds-ah- 
né‘vdh,) a celebrated Italian adventurer, B. 1725, in 
Venice; celebrated for his wit, accomplishments, learn- 
ing, and intrigues. His Memoirs are sprightly and en- 
tertaining. D. 1803. 

Casende EARS, a chain of mountains, running for 
the most part N. and 8. through the W. part of the 
State of Oregon, at a distance of from 100 to 200 m. from 
the Pacific. Its highest summit is Mount St. Elias, in 
Alaska, abt. 17,900 ft. above sea. Mount Baker, on the 
N. border of Oregon, 90 m. E. from the mouth of Fra- 
zer's river, is 10,070 feet high. 

Cascaril/la. (Bot.) See Croton. 

Casco Bay, (kds'ko,) in Cumberland co., Maine, lies 
between Capes Small Point and Elizabeth, and is dotted 
with clusters of islands, above 300 in number. 

Case, (kds.) [L. casus, from cado, I fall.) (Gram.) The 
inflection of a noun implying an action on the thing 
named ; — in English there are 3 €. only — the nomina- 
tive, the genitive or possessive, and the accusative or objec- 
tive ; the latter ів only applicable to pronouns. — ( Law.) 
A cause or suit in a judicial court. An action on the 
ease ів that in which the whole cause of complaint is 
set out in the writ. 

Case-hardening, (-hdrd'ning.) (Metall) A method 
of preparing iron, so as to render its outer surface hard, 
by converting it into steel. 

Caseine, (ka'se-In.) [L. caseus, cheese.] (Chem.) An 
organic substance occurring in milk in the soluble 
form, and having great similarity to albumen. It ія 

lated by heat and acids, and is the principal 
constituent of cheese. 





Fig. 144. — CARTOTA URENS. 
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Casemate, (Ката) [Fr] (Fortif.) А таен of 
masonry in the flank of a bastion, next to the curtain, 
serving as a battery to defend the opposite bastion and 
the ditch. Also a vaulted work, to protect troops from 
shot and shell, when not on duty. 

Caserta, (ka-eür'lah,) a town of 8. Italy, C. of Л 
of same name, 16 m. N.N.E. of Naples. . 13, 

Case’-shot, Can'ister-shot. (Gua.) Musket-balls, 
stones, scraps of iron, &c., put into iron cases and din- 
charged from heavy guns. 

Casey, (kd'se,) a 8. central co. of Kentucky ; area, 980 
sq. m. C. Liberty. 

Cash, (Ldah.) (Ег. caisse, literally, a money-chest. 
(Com.) Money in hand, or ready funds, as distinguish 
from bilis or securities. — A copper coin current fa 
China, one thousand of which make a tael, and in value 
abt. one-tenth of an American cent. 

Cashan, (kdsh'dn,) a thriving city of Persia, prov. 
Irak, 95 m. N. by W. of Ispahan. Јр, 30,000. 

Cashel, (kdsA'l,) a city of Ireland, Tipperary co., 40 m. 
N.N.E. of Cork. On a high rock in its centre is the 
finest collection of architectural remains in Ireland, 
including an ancient cathedral, an abbey, and the 
ruins of a palace of the kings of Munster. Fop. 5,000. 

Cashew-nut. (Bo.) See ANACARDIACEAR. 

Cashgar, or KAsHuaan, (kdsh'gdr,) a city of Chinese 
Tartary, and its former C.. 140 m. N.W. of Yarkand; 
Lat. 39° 28' N., Lon. 73° 55’ Е. Pop. 16.000. 

Cashier, (kdsh'eer.) [Fr. caissier.) (Com.) A person 
who ís intrusted with the cash of some public company 
or private firm. 

Cashmere, (kdsh'meer,) a p. of Northern India, «p 
rated from Thibet by tbe Himalaya mountains. 
soil is the richest that can be conceived, and its produc- 
tions those of the temperate zone; but the country is 
subject to earthquakes. Among other curious manu- 
factures of C., is that of shawls; and the delicate wool 
of which the finest are made is the product of & species 
of goat of the adjoining country of Thibet. C. was 
formerly included in the Sikh dominion, forming part 
of the Lahore monarchy. In 1846, it was erected by the 
British into a séparate state, and placed under a native 
ruler.— Cashmere, or Serinaghur, the capital of the above 
р. on the Jhylum ; Lat. 320 23 N., Lon. 74° 47' E. Pop. 

000 


Casimir, (kds’emeer,) the name of several kings of 
Poland, between 1034 and 1672, of whom the most note- 
worthy was C. III., surnamed the Great, who s. Ladislaus 
in 1333. He defeated the Bohemians, and conquered 
of Russia, and was in all respects a wise and warlike 
monarch. D. 1370. 

Casing, (kási»g.) (Building.) The operation of plaster- 
ing the outer framework of a house, &c., and trowelling 
the mortar while wet, so as to make it resemble the 
joints of freestone. 

Casino. Seo Monte-Casino. 

Cas‘keta, (The,) a cluster of dangerous rocks in the 
English Channel, abt. 7 m. from the Isle of ADT: 
On the highest there is a lighthouse, in Let. 499 46’ N., 
Lon. 29 22’ W. 

Caspian Sea, (kdspe-dn.) [Anc. Mare Hyrcanum.) A 
greut expanse of salt water in W. Asia, between N. 
Lat. 36° 35/ and 47° 25’, and Lon. 46° 15' and 550 10 Е. 
It is surrounded by Persia, Turkestan, Caucasia, and 
the Russian govts. of Astrakhan and Orenburg. Maxi- 
mum length from N.to 8.760 m.; average breadth, 200. 
Area, abt. 120,000 sq. m. Its waters are less salt than 
those of the ocean. The Russians have steamers plying 
upon this sea, and monopolize its commercial interests. 

Casque, (^dak.) [Fr., from L. cassis, a helmet.) (АМ) 
A defensive armor (Fig. 145) worn by the Greeks, Re- 





Fig. 146. — CASQUAES. 
1, Egyptian. 2, Persepolitan. 3, Early Greek. 


mana, and other people of antiquity, te protect the heed 
and neck in battle; — a helmet. 
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Lewis, an American statesman, B. at Exeter, N. H., 
in 1782. His father having removed to Ohio, young C. 
studied law at Marietta, and was admitted to the bar at 
Zanesville, in 1802. In the war of 1812, he commanded 
а regt. of Ohio volunteers, was made brig.-gen. in the 
regular army in 1813, and in 1814 was appointed gov- 
ernor of Michigan. In 1831, he was made secretary 
of war in Pres. Jackson's reconstructed cabinet, and, in 
1836, minister to France. In 1845, he was elected U. 8. 
senator from Michigan. On Mr. Buchanan’s accession 
to power, in 1859, he appointed Mr. C. secretary of state, 
an office that he resigned in Dec., 1860. D. 1866. 

Cass, (kds,) or BARTON, іп Georgia, a N.W. co.; area, 
714 square miles ; County Seat, Cassville.—In тайата, 
a N. central county; area, 420 sq m.; C. Logans- 
port.—In Jilinois, a W. central county; area, 350 
square miles; County Seat, Beardstown. In Jwa, а 
8. W. county ; area, 576 square miles; County Seat, 
Lewis.—In Michigan, a S.W county, on the Indiana 
frontier; area, 528 square miles; County Seat, Casto- 
polis.—In Minnesota, a N. central county, in which 
the Mississippi rises near its N.W. confines; area, 
5,000 square miles. Its surface is dotted with lakes. 
County Seat, Chippewa.—In Missouri, a western 
county, bordering on Kansas; area, 750 square miles ; 
County Seat, Harrisonville.—In Nebraska, an E co., 
b. E. by the Missouri river; urea, 570 square miles ; 
County Seat, Plattsmouth.—In Teras, a N.E. county ; 
area, 1,224 square miles ; County Seat, Linden. 

aga, (kds-sah-da’gdh,) a lake of New York, 
Chautauqua co., 12 m. N.E. of Mayville; length, 4 m. 

Cassandra, (Xas-sifu'drah.) (Homeric Myt.) The daugh- 
ter of the king of Troy. She received the gift of pro- 
phecy from Apollo, who (according to the legends) 
attached to it the curse of never being believed, when 
she would not return his love. She was allotted to 
Agamemnon at the taking of the city, and was killed 
by Clytemnestra. 

Cassander, (kas-sin'dr,) king of Macedon, son of An- 
tipater, в. 354 в. с. In combination with Ptolemy, Se- 
leucus, and Lysimachus, C. defeated Antigonus, 301 B. с., 
in the battle of Ipsus, and after the latter's death in 
that field, shared with his allies Alexander's empire, 
dividing it into the 4 kingdoms of Macedon, Thrace, 
Egypt, and Syria. 

Cassation, — [Fr., from casser, to quash. 
(French Law.) The annulling of any act or decision, i 
the forms prescribed by law have been neglected or 
justice has been perverted. — The Court of C., the highest 
judicial court of the French republic, is one of the most 
important institutions of modern France, giving to the 
whole jurisdiction of that country coherence and uni- 
formity, without endangering the independence of the 
courts. It was established by the first National As- 
sembly, and has been preserved, in every essential 
respect, under all the political changes of France since 
the first revolution. 

Cas/sava. See MANIHOT. 

Cassay, (kds-sá',) a region of Further India, between 
Lat. 24° and 26° N., and Lon. 93° and 95° E.; area, 
7,000 sq.m. Formerly belonging to the Burmese, it 
was ceded to England in 1836. Pop. 30,000. 

Cassel, (inira) a city of Prussia, C. p. of Lower Hesse, 
on the Fulda, 89 m. N.N.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
It is one of the handsomest of German cities, and has 
in its vicinity the palace of Wilhelmshöhe, called, from 
its magnificence, the Versailles of Germany, and which 
was the residence allotted to the ex-emperor Napoléon 
II., after his capitulation at Sedan in 1870. Pop. 41,587. 

Cassell Yellow, (kdsséL) (Paint) А pigment 
formed of a compound of 
oxide and chloride of 
lead: —it also bears the 
names of Patent Yellow 

Cass! (k ed) 

а, (kdsh'e-à.) (Bot. 

A gen. of plants, д. Жы 
се, including many spe- 
cies, which grow mostly 
in Arabia and Africa, and 
yield several products 
used in medicine, the 
most important of which 
is the drug Senna, which 
consists of the leaflets of 
C. officinalis, var. lanceo- 
lata (Fig. 146). They have 
rather a disagreeable 
smell, and a sub-acrid, 
bitterish, nauseous taste. 

They are in common use 

as a purgative; and are £59. 146. — ОАББІА LANCEOLATA. 

given as an infusion, or tincture, or made into an elec- 
tuary.— Cassia bark, or Cussia buds. Вее CINNAMOMUM. 
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Cassideous, (kdssid'yüs.)) [From L. cassis, a her 


met.] (Bot.) Having the form of a helmet; as the 
upper sepal in the flower of an aconite. 

Cassini, (kds-sé’ne,) JEAN DOMINIQUE, a French astron- 
omer, B. 1635. He became nrk ar a of the Royal 
Observatory of France, instituted by Colbert, and held 
that position for 40 years with honor to his country 
and distinction to himself. He discovered 4 satellites 
of Saturn, and was 8. in his official capacity by his son, 
enden, and great-grandson successively, the last of 


or 4 persons. 

Cassiodorus, MAGNUS AURELIUS, (Kds-se-o-do'riís,) a 
Latin grammarian, chronologist, and historian, B. in 
Calabria, about 468 A. D., and D. at about the age of one 
hundred years. 

Cassiopeia, (Xds-se-o-pé'ah.) (Ast) A constellation in 
the N. hemisphere, situated opposite the Great Bear, on 
the other side of the Pole, and figured in the maps as a 
lady sitting in a chair. It is marked by 5 stars of the 
8d magnitude, forming a figure like the letter M. It 
contains 55 small stars. 


| Cassius, (kdsh’iis,) Lonainus Carus, a Roman general, 


and an adherent of Pompey during the civil war, was 
made pretor peregrinus by Cesar, 44 p.c. He after- 
wards joined with Brutus and others in the assassina- 
tion of his patron, and killed himself after the battle of 
Philippi, в. c. 42. 

Cassock, (kds'sók.) [Fr. casaque, an overcoat.) (Ecel.) 
A vestment worn by clergymen under their gowns. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the C. of a priest is black, 
of a bishop purple, of a cardinal scarlet, of the Pope white. 

Cassowary, (Ids'so-wá-re.) (2001.) The Casuarius galea- 
tus, à bird of the Ostrich 
fam. (Struthionide) (Fig. 

ЫР It is а native of 

Malacca and the Indian 
archipelago. It is only 
exceeded in size by the 
ostrich. The wings are 
imperfectly developed, 
and it cannot raise itself 
in the air,but it runs with 
greatswiftness. It carries 
on its head a sort of horn. 
The eggs are left in the ,.. 
sand to be hatched by the 
sun. 

Cassythacere, (kds-se- 
thá'se-e.) ( Bot.) An О. of 
plants, all. Daphnales, closely related to Lauracem, and 
having but the gen. Cassytha, which consists of curious, 
leafless, parasitical, thread-like plants, resembling the 
dodders in habit. 

Cast, (kdst.) [From Goth. kasta, to cast.] (Fine Arts.) 
Any statue, or part of one, of bronze, plaster of Paris, &c. 

A cast is that which owes its figure to the mould into 
which the matter of it has been poured while in a fluid 
state; and thus differs from a model, which is made by 
repeated efforts with a ductile substance, as any adhe- 
sive earth; and from a piece of sculpture, which is the 
work of the chisel. ` 

Castalia, (hds-td'le-ah.) (Му!) A famous fountain at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus, and, like the latter, sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses. 

Castanea, (kds-tà'ne-ah.) [Fr. —— The Chest- 
nut, a gen. of deciduous trees, О. Corylacem. The species 
C. vesca or vulgaris, which grows wild in Europe and the 
U. States, is very valuable for its timber and fruit. It 
is one of the most beautiful of forest-trees. Its foliage is 
ample and graceful; its oblong-lanceolate leaves are 
smooth and green on both sides; and its clusters of 
sterile flowers are in long, cream-colored, cylindrical 
calkins. The fruit is enclosed in a round spiny husk 
containing 1, 3, or more chestnuts. It is eaten either 
raw, boiled, or roasted, or is ground into meal, and pud- 
dings, cakes, and bread are made of it. The American 
variety has smaller and sweeter nuts. Amongthe Euro- 
pean varieties, the French Marron is considered the best. 

Castanets, (kistah-néts.) [Fr. castagnettes, from L. cas- 
tanea, a chestnut.] (Mus.) Instruments formed of small 
concave shells of ivory or hard wood, which are struck 
against one another, being fastened to the thumb and 
middle finger, one to each hand. 

Caste, (kdst, or kdst.) [Fr.] A name derived from the 
Portuguese settlers in India, and used to indicate the 
classes into which the population of that country is 
divided according to the religious laws of Brahma. 
That of Brahmins is the highest; and though, strictly 
speaking, it should be devoted entirely to religious ex- 
ercises, it nevertheless mingles in the ordinary pursuits 
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of tifo. That of kshatriya (protection) is the soldier 
class; that of the vaisya (wealth) is the commercial 
class; that of the soudra, or sudra (labor), constitutes 
the agricultural class, and is so degraded that the rvad- 
ing of the sacred books is prohibited toit. A large 
part of the population does not, however, belong to any 
of the pure C., but are the offspring of marriages be- 
tween persons of different C. It is said that there has 
been much exaggeration as to the strictness of C. regu- 
lations. The limitations, far from being rigorous, ге» 
serve only one regular profeasion, that of the Brahmins, 
or BRAHMANS, (7. Є.) The рагіала and some others, are 
supposed to have no €. 

Castellamare, (kdstél-lah-mair,) a oy and seaport 
of З. Italy, on the Gulf of Naples, 16 m. W. of Salerno. 

Castelar of Rissoll, Емило. A Spanish states- 
man, B. 1532, joined the Republicans in the 1868 revo- 
lution ; Minister of Foreign A ffairs under King Amadeo; 
President of the Cortes in 1873; exercised dictatorial 
pewer during the Biscayan war; retired from publie 
Ме in 1898, to devote himself to history and literature. 
One of tbe most eloquent public men of Europe. 

Oastile, (sometimes written CAsTILLE,) (kds'/tzel,) the 
most central and largest of the divisions of Spain, b. N. 
and N.E. by Alava, Biscaya, and Navarre; E. by Ara- 
gon and Valencia; 8.E. by Murcia; 8. by Andalusia; 
and W. by Leon and Estremadura ; length, N. to S,abt. 
806 m.; mean breadth, abt. 360. Area, 72,447 sq. m. 
С. is divided by a range of high mountains into two 
sections, that to the N. being called Old C., now divided 
into 8 provinces; and that to the 8., New C., divided 
into 4 provinces. It is likewise traversed by the Sierras 
Moreno, Nevada, and Toledo, and the rivers Ebro, Gua- 
diana, Douro, Tagus, and Xucar, have their rise within 
its limits. C.issubdivided into9 provs. The inhabs. are 

ve, honest, and sober, and proverbial for their pride. 

e Castilian dialect is the standard of the Spanish 
lan . C. anciently formed part of Cantabria, and 
was reduced by the Romans, Goths, and Moors, iu suc- 
cession. Ultimately the кд became associated 
by marriage with that of Leon in 1037; and, with 
Aragon, was consolidated into one monarchy in 1479, 
wader Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Castine, (kustin,) in Maine, a seaport and C. of Han- 
cock co, on the E. side of Penobscot Bay, 35 m. 8. of 
Bangor. It has a harbor spacious and accessible at all 
seasons. Pop. 1,303. 

Oasting, (kdet'ing.) [From cast.) (Metal. and Sculp.) 
The process of pouring a metal, or some other sub- 
stance, in & fluid or semi-fluid state, into & mould, 
which is made in various ways, and of substances best 
suited for the material which is to be poured into it. 
Bee FoUNDRI. 

Cast-iron. See Irox. 

Castle, (kdsL) [L. castellum, dim. of castrum, а сатр.) 
(Fort) A fortress or building rendered defensible 
either by nature or art. Formerly, a complete C. con- 
sisted of a ditch or moat ; an outwork, called a barbi 
which guarded the gate апа drawbridge; an artificia 
mount; an outer and inner ballium or enclosure; and 
the keep, or lofty tower, in which the owner or governor 
resided, and under which were the dungeons, or donjons, 

Castor. (Zod/.) (L.] See Braver. 

Castor and Pollux, (kistr,) (pil''ka) (Му) The 
twin sons of Leda, by Jupiter, thence called Dioscuri ; 
and brothers of Helena. Castor wasa tamer of horses, 
and Pollux a celebrated boxer. The logends of their 
adventures are numerous; and finally they were placed 
amongst the stars as the constellation GEMINI, (q.v.) 

Castoream, (kda-to/re-iim.) (Chem.) А substance se- 
creted in two glandular saca, closely connected with, 
but quite distinct from, the organs of reproduction of 
the beaver. Its odor is strong, unpleasant, and pecu- 
liar; taste bitter, subacrid; its color orange-brown. 
It was at one time held in the highest repute in medi- 
cine, although now regarded as almost inert, and 
chiefly used by perfumers. 

Castor-oil. See Ricinus. 

Castration, (kds-trd’shun.) [Fr., from L. castratio.) 
(Surg.) The operation of removing the testicles, so as to 
render the patient incapable of the power of generation. 

Castres, (kds’tr,) a town of France, оп the Agout, dep. 
Та а, and 23 m. S.S.E. of Alby. Pop. 23,691. 

Castro, (kds'tro,) INrz pz, the secretly married wife of 
Dow r'edro, воп of Alphonso IV. of Castile, famous for 
her beauty, and assassinated by that king’s order in 1356. 
Her melancholy fate has been a favorite theme among 
poets and dramatists. 

Oas’tro Giovanni, (jz-o-vdn/ne) [Anc. Епа] A 
town of Sicily, prov. Catania, 64 m. Е.8.Е. of Palermo. 
Pop. 16,121. 

Oasuarinacese, (kdsh-ü-ah-rin-ü'se-e ) (Bot.) А small 
О. of plants, AlL Amentales, closely allied to Myricace:. 
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Oasuistry, (kds'w-ts-tre.) (From L. casus, a case) 
(ма) t branch of ethical science which resolves 
cases of conscience or of doubtful propriety, or which 


determines the lawfulness or illegality of an act, by 
rules and principles drawn from the Scriptures, from 
social customs, or from reason. C. was much practised 
by the Jesuits in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Casus Belli, (kd'rüs 11е.) (L. cause of маг.) (Fel.) 
A ground or reason upon which to declare war. 

Casus Fortuitus, (-/67-tii'e-tus.) [L., inevitable aori- 
dent.] (Law.) А loss occurring in spite of all humea 
effort and forecast. It exonerates a ship-owner from 
liability for loss of or damage to goods conveyed. 

Caswell, (kds’wdl,) a northern co. of N. Carolina, ea 
8 Virgin border; area, 400 sq. m. C. Yancey. Pep. 

‚081. 

Cat, (kdt.) (Fr. chat, from L. catus.) (Zodl.) See FELIS. —- 
(Naut.)  Cato'-ine-tails, a whip divided into 9 strings 
or knots, for the infliction of corporeal punishment ea 
offenders ; — often briefly called cat.— To cat the aucher, 
is to raise the anchor abreast of a ship's cathead. 

Catacaustic. (/hy.) Вее Cavetic. 

Catachresis, (kdt-ah-kre'sis.) (Gr., an abuse.) (Rhet) 
A trope which borrows the name of one thing to ex- 
press another; or, in other words, it is the abuse of a 
trope, or when a word is too far diverted from its orig- 
inal signification. 

Catacomb, (kdtah-kóm.) (Ог. kata, down, and kiombe, 
& hollow place.] (Arch.) A grotto or subterraneous 
place for the sepulture of the dead. The term is gener- 
ally applied to a vast number of subterranean sepul- 
chres, in the Appian Way, near Rome, supposed to be 
the cells in which were deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Christian martyrs. Other celebrated C. are 
still extant, as those of Paris, Naples, &c. 

Catacous’ties. Bee Acovstics. 

Catafnlique, (kàát'ah-fdlk,) Cataratco. [It. catafalos, a 
funeral canopy.) A temporary structure of woodwork, 
hangings, &c., representing a bier, tomb, or cenotaph. 

Catahoula, (kdt-ah-hoó'ldh,) a N.E. par. of Louisiana ; 
area, 1,970 sq. m. C. Harrisonburg. It contains С 
Lake, which is abt. 15 m. long by 3 wide. Pop. 8,415. 

Catalepsy, (kdi-ah-lèp'æ.) (Ог. katalépsis, a seizure.] 
(Med.) A kind of apoplectic seizure, in which the pa- 
tient is speechless, senseless, and fixed in one posture, 
with his eyes open, though without seeing, or being com- 
scious of what is passing around him. The attack may 
last only for & few minutes, or it may continue fer 
days; and consciousness generally returns with the 
same suddenness as it left, the patient having no reoel- 
lection of anything that passed during the attack. 

Catalogue. (karaho) (Gr. kata, and logos, a oota- 
putation.] A list, roll, or register.—C. Raisonné, (rd-se- 
na’.) [Fr., a methodical catulogue.) A catalogue ef 
articles carefully classed, and accompanied by explana 
tory notes. 

Catalonia, (kdt-ah-ld'ne-ah.) [Ep arala ] Anancieat 
division of Spain, b. by the Ё. Pyrenees, separating it 
from France, on the N.; E. by the Mediterranean, and 
W. by Aragon and a part of Valencia. Area, (includiag 
Andorre,) 12,150 sq. m. C., now divided into 4 provinces, 
is remarkable for the superior industry and intelligence 
of its people. It anciently formed a part of the Romaa 
Hispania Taraconensis, was subsequently occupied by 
the Goths and Moors, and in the 8-0th centuries be- 
came an independent sovereign state under the Counts 
of Barcelona. In 1137, it became a portion of the Ars- 
gonese kingdom, and has since merged into the Spanish 
monarchy. C. Barcelona. Jp. 1,131,798. 

Catalpa, (kah-tdi'pah.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, O. 
Bignmiacer. The species C. bignonioides, native of the 
S. States, is cultivated in many parts of our М. States 
on account of its rapid growth, and its beautiful and 
showy panicles. 

Catalysis, (kah-tdl'e-sis.) (Ог. katalysis, dissolution.) 
(Chem.) A name given to a very obscure class of phe- 
nomena; it means action by contact, or chemi a0- 
tion taking place in the presence of a substance which 
appears perfectly inert, and unaffected by anything 
present. For example, we may mention the conversiom 
of starch into sugar in contact with warm dilute acida, 
All hitherto attempted explanations fail to meet the 
majority of instances in which this action has been ob- 
Berved. 

Catamarca, (kdt-ah-mdr/kah,) a town of the R- 
tine republic, C. of a dep. of same name, 275 m. N.W. 
of Santiago. Pop. 4,000. 

Catamenia, (kdt-ah-mz'ne-ah.) [From Gr. kara, accord- 
ing to, and mens, a month.] (Med.) The periodical fow 
of the menses in women. 

Catania, (kah-Láne-ah,) a fine d and seaport of 8 
cap. prov. of same name, at the foot of Mount Etna, 
m. N.N.W. of Syracuse. It is built and paved of lava, 
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and has been repeatedly ruined by earthquakes. Pop. 


Oatansaro, (kdt-dn-zd'ro,) a town of S. Italy, cap. of 
v. of same name, 29 m. 8.8.Е. of Cosenza. Pop. 


,180. 
Cataphonies. Same as Catacoustics. See ACOUSTICS. 
Cataplasm, (kdt'ah-pldzm.) [From Gr. xataplasso, I 
spread отег.] (Med.) A poultice applied to some part 
of the body, to excite or repel heat, or to relax the 
skin, &c.: — when mustard is an ingredient it is called 


Catapult, (d'urpül) [L. ошар] (Antig) A 
- em 
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Fig. 148. — CATAPULT. 


military machine in the form of a strong cross-bow, 
used for projecting arrows, darts, and stones upon the 


enemy. 

@ataract, (kd'ah-rdkt.) [Gr. kataraktés, a breaking 
down.) (Hydrog.) A great fall of water over a preci- 
pice in the channel of a river, caused by rocks or other 
obstacles to the course of the stream : — Niagara isa 
notable example of a Сен) An affection of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, or its capsule, which be- 
comes во opaque as to prevent the rays of light from 
parsing to the optic nerve. It is curable either by de- 
pressing or extracting the lens. 

Catarrh, (kah-tdhr.) [From Gr. katarrheo, I flow 
down.] (AMed.) The scientific term for a common cold. 
Its symptoms are an increased secretion of mucus from 
the nose, fauces, and bronchis, with fever, cough, las- 
situde, &c. When а C. із epidemic, it is called an in- 


Jinenaa. 

— (kdt-ah-eau'kwah,) a borough of Pesneyl- 
venia, Lehigh co, on the Lehigh river, 54 m. N. of 
Philadelphia. 

Ontastrophe, (kdt-ds'tro-fe.) [Gr., from katastrepho, I 
bring to a climax.] (L4) In Dramatic Poetry, the 
4th and final part in the anc. drama, or that imme- 
diately following the catastasis. It consists in the un- 
folding and winding up of the plot, clearing up diffi- 
culties, and closing the play. A fall from grandeur to 
extreme misery, exile, death, &c., forms а C. in tragedy ; 
marriage, in comedy. 

Catawba, (kah-tawbüh,) or Great CATAWBA, a river 
which, ring in the Blue Ridge, Burke co., N. Carolina, 
flows E. and S. into 8. Carolina, where it takes the 
name of Waterse, and then, after a S. course of 100 m., 
unites with the Congaree to form the Santee. Total 
length, 250 m.—A W. central co. of N. Carolina, Area, 
250sq. m. C. Newton. Pop. 10,984. 

Catawba Wine, the fermented produce of the 
Oatawba vine, which was first discovered in a wild con- 
dition at the beginning of this century near Asheville, 
Buncombe co.,N.C.,and was first cultivated onthe banks 
of the Catawba, and afterwards on the banks of the 
Ohio river from Cincinnati to Cairo. The juice of the 

is manufactured either into still wine or spark- 
ling wine. The latter, containing an addition of alco- 
hol, is most in demand, and, when carefully manufac- 
tured, rivals the French champagne in delicacy and 


Oat'- Bird. (Zo/t) See Mrmus. 

Oatech, (kdch.) [From It. cacciare, to pursue.) (Mus.) 
A piece for 3 or 4 voices, one of which leads, and the 
others follow in the same notes. 

@Oateh-Fly. (Bot) See SILENE. 

Ontenu-Cambresis, (kah'to-kam-brd'sis,) a town of 
France, dep. Nord, 15 m. E.8.E. of Cambrai, celebrated 
for the famous treaty concluded here between France 
and Spain in 1559. Pop. 10,133. 

Catechism, (kd//e-kism.) [From Gr. katéchéo, to sound 
back.) Ina general sense, any system of teaching by 

n apnd answer. The term is commonly used to 

te а text-book which most churches have au- 

for the instruction of children in the elements 
of religion. 
U 
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Catechu, (kdt'e-shoo,) or Cuteh. (Chen) An inspis- 
sated juice, chiefly composed of tannin, ly in 
the arts of dyeing and tanning, and in medicine as aq 
astringent. It is obtained in India chiefly from the inner 
brown-colored wood of the Acacia catechu. 

Catechumens, (kdi-e-kü^méns.) [Gr. katechoumenot.} 
A name given in the early Christian Church to such as 
were prepared to recelve the ordinance of baptism. 

Categorematie, (-go-re-mdt'ik.) (From Gr. 
réma, œ predicate.] (Logic. Indicating the: capacity 
ofa word to be employed as a term in itself, or asa 
predicate of a proposition. 

Categorical, (kdt-e-gór'e-kl.) (Ree CATEGORY.] (Logic. 
A proposition that makes an absolute statement, and, 
without any hypothesis, 1з said to be categorical. 

» (kdf'e-go-re.) (From Gr. katagoreuo, I give 
information.] (Logic.) A general term in reference te 
a less general, included under it. The school philoso» 
phers distributed all the ideas of our thoughts inte 
certain genera or classes, which classes the Greeks 
called categories, and the Latins predicaments. 

Catenary, (kd//e-na-re.) [From L. catenarius, belong 
ing to a chain.] (Geom.) The curve which a rope o£ 
chain suspended at each end forms by its own weight, 
It differs in little from a — X. 

Cater Dee C Oe PE r.) (2001) The larva of a lepi- 
dopterous insect, produced from the egg (Fig. 149). It 
is transformed first into the chrysalis, nympha, or pupa, 
and afterwards into the butterfly. C. generally feed on 
leaves or succulent vegetables, and are sometimes very 
destructive; they are composed of thirteen distinct 
menta, the first of which is a strong horny hb 
armed with a mouth and powerful jaws. The first 
three segments are invariably provided with short legs, 
and uently some of the other segments have } 

О. moult at least 3 times, and those of some species 
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РІ. 149. — 1, CATERPILLAR; 2, CHRYSALIS. 


moult as many as 10 times. Many caterpillars аге gaily 
colored; others are adorned with tufts of hair. In 
state insects eat voraciously, and do immense damage 
to vegetation. When about to change into the pupa 
form, they retire to some place where they may re- 
main undisturbed until the final metamorphosis, See 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

Cat-Fish. (Zovl.) Вее SILURIDA. 

сааб (kdt'güt.) (=) The name given to the 
strings made from the dried and twisted peritoneal 
coverings of the intestines of sheep and other animals. 
They are used for musical instruments, for lathe-banda, 
whips, bows, &c., and are largely manufactured at Lyon, 
Milan, and other cities. 

Catharine, or Catherine, (kdth’ur-in,) the name 
of several empresses and queens, of whom the more no- 
ticeable are the following: — CATHARINE I., empress of 
Russia, 5. 1683, the daughter of a Livonian peasant, who, 
after & loose life after the death of her first husband, 
a Swedish officer, married Peter the Great, to whom 
she proved a true, faithful, and loving wife, and who, 
by the sacrifice of her jewels, purchased from the 
Turkish general means of escape for her husband and 
his army, on the Pruth, in 1717. After Peter's death, 
©. became sole ruler. D. 1727. — CATHERINE II., em- 
press of Russia, by birth a German, married, in 1745, 
the Grand-duke Peter, who ascended the throne in 1761, 
under the title of Peter III. C., whose whole life is a 
chronicle of female infamy, ruled the empire after the 
murder of her husband by her favorite, Alexis Orloff. 
She carried on a successful war against Turkey, assi 
in the partition of Poland, and D. in 1796, after reign- 
ing 35 years. C. was a woman of great ability; she 
carried on the government of the country with great 
energy; and her reign was remarkable for the rapid 
increase of the extent and power of Russia. — CATHE- 
RINE DE’ Mepici (Fr., C. de Médicis), daughter of the 
Duke of Urbino by a French princess, married the Duke 
d'Orleans, afterwards Henri II. of France, in 1533, 
She was mother of Francis II., Charles IX., and Henri 
IIL, successively kings of France. The death of 
Francis II., in 1560, rendered her mistress of (he king- 
dom, with the title of rogant for Charles IX., who wae 
a minor. She was artful, avaricious, and cruel Te 
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increase her political influence, she corrupted the 
morals of her sons. She fomented civil war among 
her subjects, and instigated the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, Aug., 1572. She had but one redeeming 
quality: her love for, and fostering patronage of, the 
arts and literature. D.1559.— CATHARINE HOWARD, 5th 
queen of Henry VIII. of popas s. Anne Boleyn, and 
proving guilty of a charge of infidelity to her husband, 
was summarily tried and beheaded in 1542. — CATHA- 
RINE OF ARAGON, lst wife of Henry VIII. of England, 
and daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, в. 
1483, married, — 1st, Arthur, Prince of Wales, who left 
her widow a year afterward. She married, 2dly, in 
1509, his brother, afterwards Henry VIII., who divorced 
her in 1533, to marry Anne Boleyn. D. 1536. — CATRA- 
RINE PaRR, 6th and last wife of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, whom she married in 1543, and outlived, married 
Athly, in 1547, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Lord High 
Admiral of England. D. 1548. 

Catharine, or Catherine, (St..) a virgin of Alex- 
andria, supposed to have suffered martyrdom under the 
reign of Maximin, in abt. 307. She is regarded as the 
patroness of philosophy, learning, eloquence, and girl's 
&chools. She is said to have been tortured on a wheel, 
whence the name of Catherine Window, or Wheel Win- 
dow, sometimes given, in books on architecture, to an 





elegant form of window, new commonly called Rose 
Window (Fig. 150), and common in cathedrals and large 
churches in the Middle Ages. It is a circular window, 
in which the mullions converge towards the centre like 
the spokes of a wheel. 

Cathartics, (kdth-dr'tiks.) (From. Gr. kathartikos, fit 
for purification.] —— Medicines which cleanse the 
stomach and bowels by acting as purgatives. C are of 
two kinds — purgative and drastic: the first comprises 
the milder remedies, as senna, jalap, Epsom salts, castor- 
о oor the latter the more powerful, such as croton- 
oil, &c. 

Cathcart, (kdth'kdrt,) a par. of co. Renfrew, Scotland, 
near which was fought the battle of Langside, 1568, in 
which the troops of Mary Queen of Scots were disas- 
trously defeated by the forces commanded by her 
brother the Regent Murray. 

Cathedra, (kah-thé'drih.) (Әг. kathedra, a seat.) 
(Archeol.) A pulpit, or professor's chair; also, among 
ecclesiastical writers, a bishop's see or throne. Hence, 
the term ez cathedrà signifies to speak with authority, 
as a bishop does from his throne. 

Cathedral, (kah-thé'dril.) [Same deriv.] An episcopal 
church, or a church where there is a bishop 8 seat or see. 

Cathode Rays. Sec X Rays. 

Catheter, (kdth’e-t2r.) (Gr.] (Surg.) A tubular instru- 
ment, usually made of silver, and introduced into the 
bladder, in order to search for a calculus, or draw off 
the urine when suppressed ; also a bougie made of silver 
or caoutchouc. 

Cathetometer, (kith-e-tóm'e-ter.) (Gr. kathetos, ver- 
ticality, and metron, measure.) An instrument used for 
measuring differences of vertical heights, and especially 
in the study of the laws of the elasticity of traction. 

Cathetus, (à/Ah'e-tis.) (From Gr. kuthetos, a perpen- 
dicular.] (Geom.) A line or radius falling perpendicu- 
larly on another line or surface; as the two sides of a 
rectangle.— C. of Incidence. (Catoptrics) A right line 
drawn from a point of the object, perpendicular to the 
reflecting line.—C. of Obliquation, a right line drawn per- 
pendicular to the speculum, in the point of incidence 
or reflection.—C. of Reflection, or of the Eye, a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 

Catholic, (kdth’o-lik.) (Ог. katholikos, universal.] ( Ecel. 
Hist) An epithet at first applied to the Christian 
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Church, to distinguish it from the Jewish, which wes 
confined to one nation or people; and afterwards from 
the sects and heresies. The Roman Church claims for 
itself the exclusive right to the name of Catholic, re- 
ding itself as the only true, orthodox, and universal 
hurch, holding that all who have separated from her 
are sectarians and heretics. 

Catholicos. [Same deriv.] (Eccl) A title borne by i 
patriarch of the Armenian Church. 

Catiline, (kdt'e-lin) or CATALINA, Lucius SERGIUS, a 
noble Roman, who, after being refused the consulship, 
conspired against the state, and, hís treason being de- 
nounced by Cicero, retired to Gaul, where he raised am 
army. C. was defeated and slain, 63 B. c. 

Catinat, Nicoras ре, (kdt'e-nát,) marshal of France, в. 
1637. In 1690 and 1693, he defeated the duke of Savoy 
at Staffarde and Marseilles, and was afterward appointed 
to the chief command in Italy to act against Prince 
Eugene. Meeting with a succession of checks and dis- 
asters, he was recalled in di D. 1712. 

Cat Kays, or Keys, a group of islets lying off the 
Great Bahama Bank. On the largest of them is a light- 
house; Lat. 25° 34’ 30” N., Lon. 79° 18’ 24” W. 

Catkin, (kdt/kin.) (Bot) See Ament. 

Catlinite, (kdt'lin-it.) [After Geo. Catlin, an American 
traveller.) ( Mín.) A reddish drin of clay-stone, allied 
to agalmatolite, and found in the W. States. 

Cnt'-mint. (Bot.) See NEPETA. 

Cato, (kà'tà,) the Wise, a surname borne by MARCUS 
Porcius Priscus, commonly called Cato Мајот, to dis- 
tinguish him from his descendant, C. of Utica, was B. 234 
B.C. After serving with distinction in the field, and 
afterward filling many high civil offices, C. was elected 
consul, в. с. 195, in conjunction with his friend and 
patron, L. Valerius Flaccus. After reducing Hither 
Spain to subjection, he finished his military career 
on the field of Thermopylæ, в. с. 191. Appointed cen- 
sor, B. C. 184, he performed the duties of that office with 
such strictness and impartiality as to expose him te 
the animosity of the patricians. D. 149, leaving be- 
hind him several works, among them De Ke Rustica, 
and Origines, besides a number of orations. — MARCUS 
Porcius C., t-grandson of the above, surnamed 
Uticensis (of Utica), was B. 95 B.c. He early served in 
the army with distinction, was elected quæstor in 65, 
and was an active supporter of Cicero in the latter’s sup- 

ression of the treason of Catiline. C. became prætor 
n 54, and on the outbreak of the civil war became a 
partisan of Pompey, whom he followed into Africa 
after the battle of Pharsalia. Committed suicide, 45 B. C. 

Catoosa, (káh-too'süh,) а N.W. со. of Georgia, on the 
hu of Tennessee, Area,175 sq. m. Capital, Ring- 
gold. 

Catopsis, (La-tóp'sis.) [Gr., asight.] ( Med.) An acute 
and quick perception, particularly that acuteness of 
the faculties which accompanies the latter stages of 
consumption. 

€ntoptries, (kah-tóp'triks.) [From Gr. kata, against, 
and optikos, belonging to sight.] (Opt) That branch 
of the science which treats of the phenomena of inci- 
dental and reflected light. 

Catostomi, (kit-ós-tó"me.) (Zotl.) A family of mala- 
copterygious fishes, with a simple dorsal, the mouth 
beneath the snout, lips plaited, and suitable for sucking. 
ft contains the Suckers (some of which attain the weight 
of 10 pounds) and the Chub-suckers of the ponds and 
streams of the U. States. 

Cat’s-ear. (Bot) See HYPOCHÆRIS. 

€nt's-eye, (^dtzi. (Min.) A beautiful var. of quartz, 
found in India, and so named from its resembla 
when cut in convex form, to the reflection of light 
which seems to issue from the interior of the eye of a 


cat. 

Catskill, (/dt:’kil,) in New Fork, a town of Greene 
co, on the W. side of the Hudson river, 34 m. from 
Albany, and 111 above New York city. 

€nts'kill Mountains, in New York, a group lying 
W. of the Hudson river, being a continuation of the 
Appalachian chain. They are renowned for their fine 
alpine scenery, and have been graphically described by 
the pen of Irving. Side Mt., Hunter, aud High Peak, 

the loftiest summits, are 4,205, 4,038, and 3,664 feet re- 
spectively above sea-level. 

Савар». (commonly pron. kefch'üp.) (Cookery.) А con- 
diment prepared from mushrooms, walnuts, &c., and 
used in the mixing of sauces, &c. 

Cattaraugus, (/ó/'tr-au'güis,)) a W.S.W. co. of New 
York, on the Pennsylvania border; area, 1,250 sq. m. C. 
Little Valley. 

Cattaro, (kditī'ro,) a fortified town and seaport of 
Austria, at the S.E. end of a gulf of same name, 210 m. 
S.E. of Zara. The сір or C., 36 m. long, is one of the 
best harbors on the Adriatic. Pop. 4,367. 


CAT 
t, or Каттвалт, (The,) (kd'te-gdt,) an inlet 
of the North Sea, between the E. coast of Jutland, the 


islands of Zealand and Fünen, the W. coast of Sweden, 
and the Skager-rack. Length, 120 m., breadth between 
60 and 70. 

Cattle, (kdt'tl,) a collective name for all domestic quad- 
rupeds, but more especially applied to bulls, oxen, cows, 
and their young. 

Cat’'tle-Plague. See RINDERPEST. 

Catullus, VALERIUS, (kah-tül'us,) a Roman poet, в. 86 
B.C. He was the first to introduce imitations of the 
Greek verse among the Latins, and his lyrics are re- 
V XN for their sweetness of flow, and beauty of style. 

. 46 B.C. 

Cauca, (kow'kah,) а river of the U. S. of Colombia, taking 
its rise in the Andes, and, after a course of 600 m., dur- 
ing which it drains the provs. of Antioquia, Popayan, 
= з hagena, empties into the Magdalena, in Lat. 

Cauca’sian Race. (Ethnol.) See Max. 

Caucasus, (The,) (kaw’kah-siis,) a great mountain 
range, stretching between the Caspian and the Black 
seas, separating the two Russian provinces of Ciscau- 
casia and Transcaucasia, and forming part of the boun- 
dary between Europe and Asia. It has a continuous ex- 
tent of abt. 700 m., throwing off spurs, or lateral ridges, 
both towards Russia and Turkey in Asia. Its highest 
elevation is estimated at 18,500 feet, and its snow-limit 
at 11,000 feet. The C. із generally remarkable for the 
—— gaande of its scenery, and the wild indepen- 

nce of the tribes dwelling among its gorges. 

Caucus, (kau'kiis.) [Said to be derived from a calk- 
house, or calker's shed in Boston, frequented by the 
Revolutionary patriots.] In the nited States, a term 
applied to a political meeting convened for the discus- 
sion and adoption of initiative measures relating to the 
candidacy of persons for office; or to the uniform posi- 
tion to be taken in the public discussion of any impor- 
tant question. 

Caudate, (kav'dát.) [From L. cauda, a tail.] (Воі) 
Noting the extension of the apex of a plant into a long 
slender point, as seen in the Aristolochiaces. 

Caudex. (Bot) See CAULIS. 

Cau‘dine Forks. [L. Furce Caudinzg.] (Anc. Hist.) 
A famous defile where a Roman army, made prisoners 
by the Samnites, was compelled to pass under the yoke, 
в.с. 321. It was situate in the vicinity of Caudium, a 
city of Samnium, between Beneventum and Capua. 

Caul, (kaul.) [From Goth. kulle.] ( Anat.) A membrane 
im the abdomen, covering the greatest part of the lower 
intestines, and usually furnished with a large quantity 
of fat. It is more properly termed the omentum, or, 
from its net-like structure, the reticulum. The term is 
also applied to a membrane which encom es the 
head of many new-born children, and to which vulgar 
superstition attached the charm of preservation from 
drowning. 

Caulaincourt, (.o-làn'koor.) See VICENZA, (DUKE ОР. 

Caulescent, (kau-lés'stnt.) [From Gr. kaulos, a stem. 
( Bot.) Applied toa plant which hasa stem different from 
that which produces the flower. 

Caulis, (kau'lis.) (L., a stalk.) (Bot.) The stalk of her- 
baceous plants ; — called in shrubs, and culmus, 

саш wir vle-flour.) (Hi gard 

a ower, (kau i ort.) A en variet 
of Brassica oleracea, in which the inflorescence while 

oung is conden into a depressed fleshy esculent 

ead. It is a light, easily digested, and nutritious 
vegetable aliment. 

Caulking, (sometimes written CALKING,) (kauk'ing.) 
(Naut.) The operation of tightening the seams of a ship 
by driving oakum between the interstices, by means of 
a mallet and chisel. 

Caulocarpous, email (ne [From Gr. kaulos, 
a stem, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot) Indicating plants 
which annually produce fruit and flowers on their 
branches without perishing, as a shrub or tree. 

Causality, (kaw-sdl’e-te.) [From L.causalitas.] ( Phren. 
2% + of tracing the relations of cause ап 


ect. 
Cause, (kau.) D» causa.) (Philos.) Generally, that 
from which anything proceeds, or by virtue of which 
anything is done, in contradistinction to effect, or that 
which is produced. С. are distinguished by the schools 


into efficient, material, final, and formal. Efficient C. are 
the agents employed in the production of anything. 


M: C., the ——— on which the agents work, or 
the materials of which the thing is produced. Final C. 
are the motives inducing an agent to act, or the design 
and purpose for which the thing was done. Formal C. 
are those which must supervene matter, in order to 
give the thing its precise individual existence as that 

and no other. —(Law.) Any legal process which 


CAV 


a party institutes to obtain his demand, or by whick 
he seeks his supposed right. 

Causeway, Слозвт, (kau’ze.) [Fr. chaussée, a paved 
road.] A road or way raised above the natural level 
of the earth by stones, stakes, clay, or fascines; serving 
either as a road in wet, marshy places, or to prevent 
a river from overflowing the lower grounds. It is also 
very generally used for à raised pathway in any ordi- 
nary road. 

Caustic, (kauztik.) [From Gr. kaustikos, corrosive.] 

Med.) Any substance that, being applied, corrodes 
and destroys the texture of the parts. C. differ from 
cauleries in that they are in their effects more slow, 
and of less force and pain. The most important C. are: 
lunar C., а preparation of nitrate of silver; C. potash 
(potassa fusa); nitric acid (aqua-fortis); and sulphate of 
copper (biue-stone). 

Caus'tic Curve. (Ор!) When rays of light are inci- 
dent upon a curved, reflecting, or Fe aos surface, 
the reflected or refracted rays intersect, forming е 
curved line, called C. C., to which the rays are tangents. 
When formed by reflection, this curve is called ca£a- 
caustic, and when formed by refraction, diacaustic. 

Cautery, (kau'te-re.) [From Gr. kaulerios, corrosive.] 
(Med.) A medicinal application for burning, eating 
away, or corroding any morbid solid pe of the body ; 
— there are two kinds of C., the actual and the potential. 
The art of applying a C. is termed cauterization. 

Cavaignac, Lovis EuGRNE, (kah-ván'ydk,) a French 
general, в. 1802. Early entering the military service 
of his country, he served in the Morea and in Algeria 
with great distinction. In March, 1848, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of ques: of division, and appointed 
governor-general of A * by the provisional govern- 
ment of the republic. In May of the same year, C. was 
appointed dictator of France, which office he dmm 

ter having suppressed the great insurrection of June 

23-26. He was then, June 28, recalled to power, with 
the title of chef du pouvoir éxécutif. In November, C. 
became the unsuccessful rival of Louis Napolóon for 
the presidency of the republic, and retired from power 
on the 20th of Dec., 1848. D. in retirement, 1857. 

Cavalcante, (kdv-dl-kdn'te,) a town of Brazil, on the 
Almas, prov. of Goyaz, is the entrepót of the provs. of 
Goyaz, Minas-Geraes, and Matto-Grosso. . 4,500. 

Cavalier, (kdv'ah-leer.) [Fr.,a —— (Eng. Hist.) 
An appellation given to the partisans of Charles I., 
during the Civil War, to distinguish them from the 
Parliamentarians, who were called Roundheads, q. v. — 
( Fortif.) A work raised within the body of a place, above 
the other defences, to defilade them from the fire of an 
ny on an &djacent height, or to command the 
trenches of the besiegers. 

Cav’alier, Jean, a French Camisard, or Protestant 
leader of Cevennes, в. 1679. After being forced into re- 
bellion by Catholic persecution, he defeated so many 
generals sent out against him, that the govt. made a 
treaty of peace with him. He afterwards entered the 
English service, and p. in 1740. 

Cavalry, (kdvLre.) (Fr. cavalerie.] ( Mü.) A general 
term for light-horse, dragoons, hussars, lancers, horse- 
artillery, &c., and all other troops armed and mounted. 
The chief use of С. із to make frequent incursions to 
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Fig. 151. 
АМСІВМТ IRISH CAVALRY, А.р. 1300. (From an old print.) 


disturb the enemy, and interrupt his convoys; in battle, 
to support and cover the infantry, and to break through 
and disorder the enemy; and its application to this 
purpose is probably almost as ancient as war itself. 
At the present day, the C. is divided into light and 
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heavy horse, which are employed for different purposes. 
The heavy C., sometimes equipped with defensive armor, 
and then termed cuirassiers, is generally used where 
force is required; the lighter, in small detachments, 
where swiftness and continued efforts are necessary. 
On vnn, (kdv'dn,) a town of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, in Ulster, 57 m. N.W. of Dublin. Pop. 3,515. 
Cavan TAA tary eget port of Cuba,on its N.W. 
38 m. 8.W. of vana, with an excellent harbor. 
Cavatina, (kdv-ah-t/nàh.) [It.] (Mus.) In operatic 
music, a solo piece for the voice, frequently preceded 


by recitative. 
Cavazion, e A (Arch.) The hollow trench 
made for lay the foundation of a building. 


n 

Cave and Cavern. See GROTTO. 

Caveat, (kd'vé-dt.) [L., let him take care.] (Law.) A 
notice given to stay proceedings in an action at law. — 

Patent Law.) A legal notice, not to issue a patent ofa 
particular description to any other person without 
allowing the caveator an opportunity to establish his 
priority of invention. 

Cavendish, Henry, (kdn’dish,) an English philoso- 
pher, ». 1731, devoted his life and his noble fortune to 
scientific —— He laid the basis of the pres- 
ent system of chemistry, discovered the composition 
of water (1784) and of nitric acid, and measured the 
earth's density by means of balls of lead. D. 1810. 

Cavendish, (kdv'n-dish.) (Com.) Tobacco manufac- 
tured in square, oblong cakes, and sweetened with rum 
or molasses. 

Cavetto, (kah-vét'to.) [It. dim. of cavo, hollow.] (Arch.) 
A hollow member, or round concave moulding, contain- 
ing the quadrant of a circle, and used as an ornament 
in cornices. 

Cavezon, (kdv'e-zon.) [It. cavezzone.] (Man.) A sort of 
nose-band, either of iron, leather, or wood, sometimes 
flat, and at other times hollow or twisted. It is put on 
the nose of a horse to. wring it, and thus to forward his 
breaking or training. 

Cavia, (ká've-ah.) (2001.) A gen. of Rodentia, family 

idx, comprising the Cavies, Cobayes, or Guinea 
distinguished by the possession of 8 grinders on 
either side of the (ак, and by two wedge-s inci- 
sors in front; tail short or absent, and no clavicle. They 
have generally a slow, and sometimes a leaping pace ; 
they live on vegetable substances, and in their natural 
state inhabit excavations under ground, or beneath the 
roots of trees, or other recesses which they either find 
ready prepared, or form for themselves. 'The Common 
Guinea Pig is indigenous to South America, but is now 
found also in a domestic state in all parts of the world. 
It is in no way related to the pig. The head and nose re- 
semble those of a hare, and the eyes are large and round. 
The Spotted Cavy is a large species, measuring nearly 
ewo ^w: in length. It is chiefly found in ye Jin and 

raz 

Caviar, Caviare, (ka-ve-dr’.) [Fr.] The spawn or 
hard roe of the sturgeon, which is salted and dried in the 
sun. It is much used as a condiment in Russia and 
other countries. 

@avicornia, (kdv-e-kór'ne-ah.) [From L. cavus, hollow, 
and cornu, a horn.) (200.) A family of ruminantia, 
having hollow sheath-like horns springing from bony 
processes. They are divided into the three sub-families 
Antiloping, Ovine, and Bovine, д. v. 

Cavour, CAMILLO, Count DI, (kah-voor’,) an eminent 
Italian statesman, B. 1810. In 1847, he took an active 
part in the promulgation of the liberal doctrines then 
agitating his country, and largely assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the constitution granted by King Charles 
Albert in 1848. In 1850, he became minister of com- 
merce, and minister of finances the following year. In 
1852, he succeeded D’Azeglio as first minister, secured 
the liberty of the press, favored religious toleration and 
free trade, and during his seven years’ tenure of office 
brought about the regeneration of Italy by the treaty 
of Villa Franca in 1857. D. 1861. 

Сауу. (2001.) See Cavia. 

Cawnpore, | Bnei: a city of Hindostan, C. of a 
dist. of same name, on the W. bank of the Ganges, 38 m. 
8.W. of Lucknow. During the Indian mutiny of 1857, 
this place was the scene of a hideous massacre of the 
Poe 108 without regard to age or sex, by the Sepoys. 


@axamarca, (Xdkz-a-mdr'ka) а city of Peru, C. of 
rov. of same name, in a valley of the Andes, 370 m. 
.N.W. of Lima. Pr 7,000. 

€axton WILLIAM, (kdks'tün,) the founder of English 

printing, в. 1412. During a residence in Flanders he 
acqui the new typographic art, and on his return 


set up a press in the Almonry, Westminster, where he | Cecropia Moth. (2001.) 


CEC 


— ( 'be,) à mountai k of the Colom 
n — uador, 145 m. N.E by E. of Quite 
Height 19,535 ft. 


Cayenne, (ká'7n,) а fortified seaport of French G 
and penal settlement, at the N.W. point of an island 
same name; Lat. 4° 56’ N., Lon. 52° 20’ W. Pop. 6,858. 
Onyenne poppe. See Capsicum. 
Cayes, (k¢yz,)in Cuba. See Aux CAYES. 
Cayman, (Kkai^mán.) (Zovl.) See CROCODILIDÆ. 
Caymans, (<é’mdnz,) three small islands of the Britisk 
. Indies, lying 130 m. N.W. of Jamaica, in the Carib 
Pop abt. 300 


bean Sea. . abt. ч 

Cayu gl cu) & central co. of New York, b. 
Lake Ontario on the N., and W. by Cayuga Lake, whi 
last is 38 m. long, and from 1 to 3144 wide; area, 750 
sq. m. C. Auburn. 

Cazembe, (kah-zém'be,)a fortified town (said to be some 
miles in circuit) of Central "y of a country of 
same name; Lat. 11° 45’ 8., Lon. 80’ E. 

Cazotte, Jacques, (kah-zot',) a French humorist, в. 1720, 
was executed as being a royalist during the revolution 
of 1792. His chief work is Le Diable Amoureux, of which 
several English translations are extant. 

Ceanothus, (sé-aA-nó'thus.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrub 
plants, О. Rhamnaceæ. The Jersey-tea, or Red-root, C. 
Americanus, is 2 or 4 ft. high, and has downy leaves and 
stems, with small white flowers, which — 
in great numbers, are ve ornamental. It is found in 
woods in the U. States, and its leaves have been used as 
a substitute for tea. 

Cebide, eet) (2001. A group of monkeys, com- 
prising 9 ес belonging to America. They аге 
characterized (Fig.152) by а more or less rounded head, - 
by nostrils opening on the sides of the nose and wide 
apart, by 36 teeth, and in many cases by a long prehen 
silo tail (Fig. 53), and by the absence of cheek-pouches 
and callosities; they are in general smaller and less 
ferocious than those of the Eastern hemisphere, and, og 





Fig. 152. — rox-TAIL MONKEY. 
Tribe of the Sagouins, (Pithecia chiropedes.) 


the whole, seem to be inferior to them. They inhabit а} 
most the whole territory from Central America to 88 
or 38° 8. Lat. Only one species, however, is found 
W. of the Andes, The prehensile tail of these mon, 
keys is capable of being twisted firmly around 
branches of trees, and some species are thus able to 
sustain the entire weight of the body. The tail is also 
sensitive, and thus becomes both an organ of E 
and prehension, enabling the possessor to obtain smal 
objects which are in situations where the hand cannot 
be inserted. 

Се'сії, WiLLIAM. See BunLEIGH, (LoRD.) 

Cecil, (sé’sl,) a N.E. со. of Maryland, b. 8.W. by Dela- 
ware Bay ; area, 300 sq. m. C. Elkton. 

Cecilia, (St.,) (sesil'yah,)) a martyr of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the patroness of musicians, be- 
longed to a noble Roman family, and was put to death, 
A. D. 230, on account of her conversion to Christianity. 
St. C. is regarded as the inventor of the organ, and her 
festival-day, Nov. 22, is celebrated in the Catholic 
Church with splendid musical performances. 

Cecropia, (se-krd’pe-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of ош! "безе 
soft-wooded milky trees, О. Artocarpacer. ey are 
native of tropical America. The Trumpet-t C. 
of the West Indies, is so called because its 
branches are used for musical instruments. 


ollow 


See ATTACUS, 


brought out the first printed book seen in England, the | Cecrops, (s króps.) The mythic founder of Ath 


Jicoowil of the History of Troy. D. 1491. 


ns, who, 
as some writers say, came from Egypt in abt. 1586 в. €. 
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Cedar, (sé'dr.) (Bot) See CxpRvs. — Red Cedar. See 
JUNIPERUS. — White Cedar. See CUPRESSUS. 
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(Min) Native sulphate of strontium ;—so named from 
its occasionally being found of a delicate blue color. 


Cedar, іп Jowa, an E. co., intersected by the Cedar and | Celestine, (207'ез-(їп,) or CaLzsTINUS, the namo of 


Wapsipinicon rivers; area, 576 sq. m. С. Tipton. А 

— ,987.—A W.8.W. co. of Missouri ; ated: 488 en, 
m. С. Stockton. . ——In Nebraska, a 
N.E. co., b. N. by the Missouri river; area, 660 sq. m. 
€. Bt. James. 

C€e'dar Creek, in Virginsa, rising in the W. of Shenan- 
deah co., falis into the N. fork of the Shenandoah river, 
below Strasburg. Here, Oct. 19, 1864, the National 
troops were attacked by the Confederates under Gen. 
Marly, and driven back 4 miles, with the loss of 24 guns. 
They were, however, rallied by Gen. Sheridan, who 
turned the defeat into a victory by the capture of 64 

8, besides many prisoners. 

Cedar Falls, a village of /owa, in Black Hawk co., 
100 m. W. of Dubuque. 

Ce’dar Mountain, near Cedar Run creek, Virginia, 
was the scene of an action fought Aug. 9, 1862, between 
the Confederates, under Gens. Ewell and Jackson, and 
a National force commanded by Gen. Banks, in which 
the latter was defeated with the loss of abt. 1,500 men, 
besides guns and ammunition. 

Ce’dar pids, а town of Jowa, in Linn co., on Red 
Cedar river, 80 m. S.W. of Dubuque. 

Cedilla, (se-du'lah.) [Fr. cédille, from Gr. seta, the letter 
z.) A mark which, in French, is placed ander the letter 
c (thus, ç), to give it the sibilant sound of s; as in facade. 

rat, (sé/drdt.) See CITRUS. 

Cedrelacese, (séd-re-id’se-e.) (Bot) An О. of plants, 
all. Rutales, consisting of trees with alternate pinnate 
leaves, without stipules; natives of tropical America 
and India. The plants of this order are generally fra- 
grant, aromatic, ind tonic. Many supply compact, 
beautifully-veined timber, such as the Mahogany ( Swie- 
tenia mahagoni) and Cedar-wood (Cedrela odorata) of 
the West Indies, Satin-wood of India (Chloroxrylum 
жее, Yellow-wood of New South Wales (Ozlega 
zanthozyla), and Red-wood of Coromandel (Soymida 
febrifuga). A kind of oil is produced from satin-wood ; 
and the barks of the mahogauy-tree and others are 
used as remedies in intermittent fevers, as well as in 
dyspeptic complainta. 

— (sed'rüs.) (Bot.) The name under which the 
Cedar of Lebanon, and the Deodar or Himalayan cedar, 
belonging to the genus Abies, are sometimes sepa- 
rated from other fir-trees. The Cedar of Lebanon, 
often alluded to in Scripture a3 an emblem of stability 
and prosperity, is remarkable for its grave beauty, 
longevity, magnitude, and the durability of its timber. 
The Deodar is also a magnificent tree, und is held in 
great veneration by the Hindoos. 

Cefalu, (s¢f’ah-lu,) a seaport of Sicily, on the Tyrrhe- 
nean Sea, 40 m. E.S.E. of Palermo. Pop. abt. 12,000. 


Ceiling. (séfing.) [From L. celum, the heavens.]: 


(Arch.) The upper part or roof of a room, being a layer 
or covering of plaster over laths, nailed on the bottom 
of the joists which bear the floor of the room next above; 
or on joists put up for that purpose where there is no 
upper room, — hence called ceiling-joiats. 

Celastracese, (sc-lde-trá'se-e.) (Bot.) Ап O. of plants, 

all. Rhamnales, consisting of shrubs or small trees, with 
alternate, rarely opposite leaves, small flowers in axil- 
lary cymes, fruit two- or five-celled, capsular or drupa- 
ceous (cherry-like). They are native of the warm parts 
of America, Europe, and Asia. The gen. Celastus, the 
Staff-tree, is composed of small, unarmed, scandent 
shrube, having a large aril to their seeds. (С. scundens, 
the Bitter-sweet or Wax-work of N. America, is some- 
times planted as an ornamental climber; its capsules 
are orange-colored when mature. 

Celebes, (s¢l’e-béz,) an island of the Eastern Archi- 
lago, extending from Lat. 29 N. to nearly 6° 8., and 
om Lon. 119? to 126° E., bounded N. by the Sea of 

Celebes, W. the Strait of Macassar, E. the Molucca and 
Pitt's Passages, and S. the Sea of Flores. Estim. area, 
15,000 sq. m. Its shores are deeply indented by the 
sea, and its surface consists almost entirely of plains 
affording good pasture. Prod. Rice, maize, cotton, 
easeava, — C. is divided into 2 states — those of 
Beni and Macassar. C. was colonized by the Portuguese 
in 1612; in 1660, the Dutch took possession of it. 

Celestial Photography. e photographing of 

the stars has made much progress of recent years, and 
a series of photographs covering the whole heavens are 
being made. There reveal minute stars not observable 
by the telescope, and have yielded new nebul# and 
extended the range of previously-knewn ones. This 
method has greatly advanced the exactness of astro- 
nomical work, and ís annually yielding new discoveries, 
alike ip solar and steller fields of study. 

Qollestimo, (s/lerien.) [From L. celestis, heavenly.) 


several Roman pontiffa: —C. I. s. Boniface I. in 422; э. 
432, and received canonization.—C. II. s. Innocent IL, 
and р. the same year, 1144.—C. ПІ. s. Clement ІП. in 
1191; р. 1198.— C. IV. s. Gregory IX. in 1241, and р. 
shortly afterward.—0O. V. (Pietro di Morone) was elected 
in 1204, and resigned it shortly afterwards in favor of 
Boniface VIII. He was canonized in 1313, and is known 
as the founder of the Celestines, which is regarded as a 
branch of the great Order of 8t. Benedict, and is now 
almost extinct. 

Celibacy, («l'e-bds-e.) [From L. orlebs, unmarried.] 
An unmarried or single state of life. Among the anc. 
Romans, men who remained unmarried were subjected 
to certain disabilities. In the early Christian Church 
the ministers of religion were not obliged to observe c 
An attempt was made at the Council of Nice, a. р. 325, 
to render it obligatory on the clergy, but without suc- 
cees ; it was adopted, however, at that of Arles, A. D. 340, 
and at the end of the 6th century its observance had 
become common ; the Council of Trent confirmed the 
obligation. In the Greek Church, clerics under the de- 
gree of bishops are allowed to marry ; and hence the 
higher dignities in that Church are filled by monks. 

Cell, (4].) (L.cella.] In its original and obvious "ею 
a small, close apartment; less restrictedly, апу в 
cavity or hollow place. — ( Boi.) See Botany. 

Cellamare, ANTONIO GUIDICE, PRINCE OF, Тал айг) 
a Spanish diplomatist, B.in Naples, 1657. While ambas- 
sador to France, he plotted against the Duc d'Orleans 
with the object of overthrowing his regency by the 
substitution of Philip of Spain. Expelled from France, 
1718, and ». in 1733. 

Celle, or ZELL. (Ger. Zelle.) А town of N. Germany, on 
the Aller, 25 m. N.E. of Hanover. Pop. 13,246. 

Cellini, BrNvrzxuro, (chél-lé'ne,) a celebrated Italian 
artist, B. in Florence, 1500, excelled chiefly in the jewel- 
ler’s and goldsmith's art. Notwithstanding the cele- 
brity of his bronze group of 7'erseus, his smaller pro- 
ductions in metals, end chiefly his cups, tazzas, and 
salt-cellars, are the best part of his artistic works, and, 
when in tbe market, are readily purchased at high 
prices. He narrated his adventurous life in his enter- 
tuining and curious Vita di B. Cellint, published long 
after hís death. D. 1570. 

Cellular, (sct'lu-ldr.) (From L. cellula, a small larder.] 
Containing, or consisting of, small cells or cavities. — 
C. Beam. (Mach.) An application of wrought iron in 
girders and beams, in which plates of that metal are 
riveted with angle-irons,in the form of longitudinal cells 
with here and there cross struts. — C. M. (Anat) 
A membrane formed of cellular or areolar tissue;— 
sometimes applied to the tissue itself.— C. System. 
(Anat.) The cellular or areolar tissue of the human body 
in general.— C. Tissue. (Anaf.) A white fibrous tissue 
generally diffused throughout the bodies of vertebrate 
animals. It consiste chiefly of gelatine, fills up the 
spaces between the different organs, and forms part of 
most of them ; — called also areolar, reticular, and comneo- 
tive tissue. — ( Bot.) Вее Botany. 

Celluloid, (Слет.) A combination of gun cotton, 
camphor and alcohol, when added to ground bone, it 
forms a substance closely resembling ivory. 

Cellulose, (s¢l-yti-léc,) or LioNiN. (Chem). The proxi- 
mate principle composing the cell-membrane of planta. 

It forms the principal bulk of unsized paper, cotton, 
and in an impure condition, the chief bulk of wood. 

Celosia, (se-lo'shah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tropical annuals, 
containing the well-known Cock'scomb, C. cristata, 

Celsius, Orar, (sói'shus,) an eminent Swedish philoso- 
pher, 8.1670, professor of theology and Oriental literature 
at Upsal, was one of the founders of natural science in 
Sweden, and first instructor of Linneus. D. 1756. 

Cel’sus, AURELIUS CORNELIUS, a Latin physician, who 
is supposed to have lived during the reigns of the em- 
perors Augustus and Tiberius, and to have been the first 

ractitioner of medicine in Rome, has been styled the 

tin Hippocrate. His only work which has come 
down to us, De Medicina, has been often reprinted. It 
is esteemed the most valuable treatise on medical art 
left by the Romans. 

Cel’tee, or Celts. See Cruric. 

Celtiberi, (-bá're.) (Hist.) A people of Iberia (Spain), 
of which country they inhabited the N. portions. They 
are believed to have been the descendants of the min- 
gled Iberian and Celtic races. After being subdued 
by the Carthaginians under Hannibal, they next passed 
under tbe Roman yoke, B. c. 179. Two long and san- 
guinary wars followed a revolt against their oppressors, 
who did not succeed in thoroughly sudjugating them 
till B. c. 72. 
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Celtie, —— [From Gr. Keliai, the Celts.] (Philol. 
A branch of the great Indo-European or Aryan fam. 

. The Cymric and Gaelio are the only re- 
maining dialects. To the former belong the Welsh, 
Cornish, and Armorican (Breton); to the latter, the 
Irish and Gaelic. The ancient Celts inhabited Britain, 
Belgium, Gaul, Helvetia (Switzerland), N. Italy, and 
Spain. They appear to have been chiefly divided into 
two great families —the Gauls, to whom the name of 
Celta is more properly applied, and the Cimbri or Cim- 
merti, who inhabited Germany. They are supposed to 
have migrated from Asia westward, but it is not known 
at what time. 

Cement, (se-ménf’.) [L. — (Bwilding.) A bind- 
ing substance which ens quickly under water. It 
is made by calcining limestones which contain from 
40 to 60 per cent. of silicates, or it is prepared by cal- 
cining a mixture of slaked lime and blue clay. In the 
latter case, the C. is called artifici 

Cementa’tion. (Meail.) STREL. 

Cemetery, (sm'e-tér-e.) (Ог. boimétérion, a sleeping- 
place.) A place of interment for the dead; a burial- 
ground. Among the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
many ancient nations, the dead were buried beyond the 
towns. In Christian countries, if the remains of the saint 
to whom a church was dedicated could be obtained, they 
were buried near the altar in the choir. It became a 
prereient desire to be buried near these saints, and the 

ies of men eminent for their piety, or high in rank, 
came thus to be buried in churches. The extension of 
the practice was the origin of churchyards. These, in 
crowded towns, became offensive and unhealthy, and 
it became — to establish large public burial- 
ounds without the city wall, a practice which has 
me general in modern times. One of the oldest and 
most celebrated of these ornamental C, is that of the 
Pére la Chaise, near Paris, the arrangements of which 
have been generally followed in the C. of other European 
countries. In the principal cities of the U. States, 
there are now C. superior in point of arrangement to 
any in Europe. 

@OCemetery Hill, (Bartries at.) See GETTYSBURG. 

Oenel, BzaTAICE, (ch/n'che,) a noble Roman lady, whose 
tragic fate has served as the theme of one of Shelley's 
best tragedies, lived in the 16th cent. She became the 
victim of her father, Count Francesco Cenci, a notorious 
libertine. Failing in her appeal for protection from 
Pope Clement VIII., she, it has been said, conspired 
with other members of her family to murder the 
count. When brought to trial on this charge, she as- 
serted her innocence, but was nevertheless put to death, 
along with her relatives, 1599. The fine portrait said to 
be of Beatrice. hitherto attributed to Guido Reni, in the 
Barberini Gallery, Rome, is well known. 

Cenobite, (senó-bit.) [From Gr. koinos, common, and 
bioles — bios, life.) One of a religious order of men 
dwelling in community, in contradistinction to a ker- 
mit, or solitary dweller. 

Cenotaph, (sin'o-t(2/.) [From Gr. kenos, empty, and 
taphos, Pub] A monument erected to the memory of 
& person in & place other than that where he is interred. 

Cenozoic Time, (scn-o-s?'ik.) [Gr. kainos, late, and 

life.) (Geol.) That period known as the tertiary, 
or ; which succeeds to the metozoic, or medizval, 

Oenser, (sn'sür.) [Fr. encensoir.) In the religious rites 
of the ancients, a vase containing the incense to be 
burned in sacrificing to the gods. С, were likewise in 
use among the Jews (1 Kings vii. 50). Solomon, when 
he prepared furniture for the temple of the Lord, 
among other things made C. of pure gold. C. are used 
in the services of the Roman Catholic Church for the 
dissemination of incense. 

Censor, (sén’sdr.) [L., а reckoner.] (Rom. Hist.) The 
name of two magistrates of anc. Rome, whose office was 
held as sacred, and higher than all others except the dic- 
tatorship; but they were not allowed lictors, the sign of 
imperial authority. They had an irresponsible control 
of a general nature over the conduct and morals of the 
citizens. It was part of their duty to keep a register 
of the citizens and their property, and they were con- 
cerned in the management of the finances of the state. 
The censorship existed from B. c. 443 to B. c. 22, a period 
of 421 years. 

Consun, (sen'sis.) ,8reckoning.] (Pol) An enu- 
meration of the inhabitants and wealth of any king- 
dom or state, taken by order of the govt. Among the 
Romans, it was taken every 5 years, and was very mi- 
nute and full. Among modern nations, a C. is taken 
every 3 years in Austria, Belgium, and Prussia; 6 years 
in France; and 10 years in the U. States, where the 
9th C. was taken in 1870, and in England, where the last 
C. was taken ín 1871. 

Qem$, (sw.) [Fr. from L. conium, a hundred] An 
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abbreviation for a hundred, used in giving the ratio e 
anything with reference to that number; thus, 10 pe 
cent. signifies the tenth part of a hundred. — An Ameri- 
can copper (or other metal) coin, in value 10 milis, oe 
the 100th part of a dollar. 

Centaur, (s¢n’laur.) (Gr. kentawos, one wh goads a 
bull.] (Му!) A fabled monster, half man and half 
horse, one of a savage race said to have existed in 
Thossaly, and extirpated in a war with the neigh 
Lapiths, led by Hercules and Theseus, — ( Astron.) 
southern constellation, situated 8. of Spica Virginia 
and containing 35 stars, of which two are of the 1st 
magnitude. See SAGITTARIUS. 

Centaurea, (scn-lawré'ah.) (Bot) The Centauries, a 
gen. of plants, O. Asteracese, во numerous that more than 
20 generic names have been applied to the species, 
which comprise both annual and perennial herbaceous 
ог half-shrubby plants ; some of them are common weeds, 
as C. nigra, the knapweed of tures, while & certain 
number are esteemed border-flowers. C. семан по 
Blessed-thistle, ара C. cyanus, the common Corn Blue- 
bottle, are two of the most remarkable species. Р 

Centaurella, (-rei'iah.) (Bot.) A gen. of №. American 
plants, O. Genttanaces. 

Centa vo, (sn-tah'vo.) [Bp.] A Chilian coin, of which 
100 form one peso or dollar. It is equal to about 154 
cents American. 

Centen, еа) а Javanese coin, 100 to the guilder ог 
florin, and equivalent to half а cent American. 

Centena, (sén-tén'ah,) а Paraguayan piece of money, 
cor nding to the American cent, and of which 1 


form the dollar. 

Centesimo, (sént-es-e/^mo.) [8р. and It.] A Peruvian 
coin, of which 100 form tbe dollar;— equivalent to one 
cent American. — An Italian coin, corresponding with 
the French centime, q. v. 

Centigrade, (eén'te-grád.) [Fr., from L. and 
gradue, a en or degree.] Containing, or divided into 
one hundred degrees. See THERMOMETER. 

Centigramme, (-grdm.) [Fr.] In France, a weight 
which is the 100th part of a me, or 15484 of a grain. 

Centilitre, (sén’teletr.) [Fr., from L. centum, and Fr. 
litre.) A French measure of capacity, being the 100th 
part of a litre = ‘61028 of a cubic inch. 

Centime, (scn'teem.) (Fr.] A French coin which is 
the 100th part of a franc, or the 5th part of a cent 
American. 

Centimetre, (sén'teme-tr.) [Fr., from L. centwn, and 
Gr. meiron, measure.) A French measure of len 
being the 100th part of a metre, ог = ‘39371 of an Eng. 


inch. 

Centi ев, (sén’'te-peedz.) (Zol.) Bee MYRIAPODA. 

Cent Jours, (sont-choor.) (Fr., à hundred days.] (Fr. 
Hist.) The 2d period of the reign of Napoleon 1. or that 
from his return from Elba, March 20, 1815, to the 2d 
Restoration, June 28, in the same year, — lasting One 
Hundred Days. 

Centner, (séni/nur.) (Ger.,a Bendred welant I ( Metall.) 
A weight first divisible into 100 parts, and then again 
into smaller. — Also, in Austria, Germany, Switzer 
and Sweden, a weight of quantity, varying from 110 to 
12314 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Cento, (sin'to.) (pl. СЕхТОЕВ.) [L., a garment made 
of patchwork.| Originally, patchwork sewed together 
by a needle. — (Zi4.) A poetical work, wholly composed 
of verses or passages taken from various authors, and 
disposed in а new order. — ( Mus.) An opera composed 
of a variety of musical selections. 

Cen'tral ity, an y Mountain CiTY,) а town of 
Colorado, C. of Gilpin co., in the heart of the gold-min- 
ing region, 35 m. W. by N. of Denver. Pop. 2,360. 

Cen'tral Forces. (Mech.) Forces tending to cause 
the body, or bodies, on which they uct to pass towards, 
or from, a fixed point, are termed the centre of force. If 
a body starting from rest be acted on continually by a 
force tending to a fixed point, the body will, of course, 
move with constantly increasing velocity up to the 
fixed point, but if the body be first projected with an 
initial velocity, in a direction which does not 
through the fixed point, the velocity of the body will 
not constantly increase, nor will the body be drawn to 
the centre of force. It is proved, mathematically, that 
а particle acted on by a central force, when once set in 
motion in any direction which does not pass through the 
centre of force, continues its motion in one place, and 
its path forms a curve. 

Centralia, a town of Illinois, Marion co. 

Centralization, (scn-tral-oe-zá'shwn. in centralisa- 
tion.) (Fol) The concentration of partments of 
a state government in one centre. 

Cen'tral Sum. (Asron.) The appellation 
that body about which the sun and its ва 
are assumed to revolve, 


en to 
te stars 
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Centre, (sn'ir.) [L. centrum.] (Geom.) A point equally 
distant from certain other points in a line, figure, or 
body. —(Arch.) Any timber frame, or set of such, for 
sustaining the arch-stones of a bridge during the build- 
ing of an arch : — also callod centering. 

Cen’tre, a co. of Pennsylvania, ncar the middle of the 
State, traversed by the Alleghany Mts. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. 
The Pennsylvania Agricultural College is situated within 
its limits. С. Bellefonte. 

Cen’tre-bit. (Joinery.) A revolving instrument, fixed 
in & centred handle, used for boring round holes in 


wood, &c. 

C€en'tre of Gravity. (Phy) Into whatever posi- 
tion a body may be turned with respect to the earth, 
there із a certain point, invariably situated with respect 
to the body, through which the resultant of the attract- 
ing forces between the earth and its several molecules 
alwa posses. This point is called the C. of G. ; it may 
be with n or without the body, according to the form 
ofthe latter. To find the C. of G. of a y is & purely 

metrical problem ; in абу cases, however, it сат 
determined immediately. For instance, the C. of G. 
of a right line of uniform density is the point which 
bisects its length ; in the circle and sphere it coincides 


with the geometrical centre; in cylindrical bars it is 
the middle point of the axis. In order to determine 
experimentally the C. of G. of a body, it is suspended 





Fig. 153. 


by a string in two different positions, as shown in Fig. 
13° the point where the directions А B and C D of 
the string, in the two experiments, intersect each other 
в the C. of G. required. For the resultant of the earth's 
attraction being a vertical force applied at the C. of G., 
the body can only be in equilibrium when this point 
lies vertically under the point of suspension, that is, in 
the prolongation of the suspended string. But the C. 
of G. being in A B as well] as in C D, must coincide with 
the point of intersection of these two lines, or D. 

——— Force, (sén-trif/w-gl.) [L. centrum, and 
fugans, flying from.] (Mech. When a body describes 
&circle with uniform velocity, there must be a force 
constantly acting upon it and directed towards the 
centre. If left to itself at any point, the body would 
move in the direction of the tangent at that point, and 
the force towards the centre is spent at each instant in 
deflecting the body out of the straight line in which it is 
moving. The force with which the body tends to fly 
from the centre is termed the centrifugal force, and the 
force which counteracts the C. F. is termed centripetal. 
These forces are equal and opposite, and each is found 
by multiplying the mass of the body by the normal 
acceleration ; or, which is the same thing, multiplying 
the weight of the body by the square of the velocity, 
and dividing by the acceleration of gravity and the 
radius of the circle. 

C€entrif'uganl Inflorescence. (Bot) When the 
flower-bud which terminates the floral axis, and is cen- 
tral in the inflorescence, is the first to expand — in 
which case the others are developed in succession from 
the centre outwards — the inflorescence is said to be cen- 
trifugal. When the outermost flowers expand first, the 
inflorescence is centripetal, as is the case in catkins, 
spikes, and racemes, in which the flowers nearest the 
base are the first to expand, and those nearest the apex 
the last. These modes of inflorescence are very char- 
acteristic of different plants, of genera, and of orders. 

Centripetal, (sn-trip'e-H.) [L. centrum, and petans, 
seeking.] (Bot.) See CENTRIFUGAL INFLORESOBNOE. — 
C. . (Mech.) See CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 
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Centum viri, (s/n-tum've-re.) (L., one hundred men.] 


(Кот. Hist.) А body с“ judges — to decide com- 
mon causes among the people. They formed a definite 
body, or collegium. 


Centurion, (sén-tü're-ün.) (L. centurio, from centum, 


a hundred.] ( Rom. Hist.) An officer of infantry who com- 
manded a century. The latter should, from its name, 
consist of a hundred men, but it rarely did во, as the 
legion was seldom complete. Two centuries constituted 
one maniple; three maniples one cohort; and ten co- 
horts one legion 


Century, (sén'tu-re.) [L. centuria, from centum, a hun- 


dred.) (Rom. Hist.) A division among the Roman peo- 
ple when they were assembled for the election of magis- 
trates, enacting of laws, or deliberating upon any 
public affair: such divisions received the name of C. 
from their being supposed to number 100 (though this 
was not necessarily the case), and the people voted in 
such masses in order that their suffrages might be the 
more easily collected : — whence such assemblies were 
called Comitia Centuriata. See also CENTURION.—( Chron.) 
The space of 100 years. 


i rw eo (se-fá'lis.) [From Gr. kephalé, the head.] 
ot. 


A gen. of plants, О. Cinchonacex, which contains 
the Ipecacuanha plant, C. ipecacuanha, native of Brazil. 
Its root, the part used in medicine, is flexuose but 
little branched, and the rind is marked by a number 
of circular projecting knots or rings which are very 
characteristic. The stem is creeping and herbaceous, 
with oblong obovate leaves and drooping heads of 
flowers. The emetic properties of the root are due toa 
chemical principle called emetin. J. is largely em- 
ployed in medicine as a safe. emetic, and in smaller 
quantities it acts on the skin, but especially on the 
bronchial passages 


and algos, pain. 
pains in the h 


` (Med.) 


CCE ye RR act) d (From Gr. kephalé, head, 


e headache, or neuralgic 


Cephalanthus, (sZ/-ah-ldn'thás.) (Bot.) A gen. of 


plants, О. Cinchonaceex, containing the Button-bush, C. 
occidentalis, a hardy deciduous shrub, which grows in 
marshy places, from Canada to Florida. 


Cephalie, Se: лүн) ДӨ Gr. kephalé, the head.] 


ed. A medicine g for the headache. — C. Vein. 
Anat.) The large superficial vein at the outer part of 
the arm and fore-arm. 


Cephalitis, (scf-di'e-tis.) (Med.) Inflammation of the 


brain. 


Cephalonia, (s¢f-ah-ld’ne-ah,) the largest of the Ionian 


Islands in the Mediterranean, near the W. coast of 
Greece, opposite the Gulf of Patras, bet. N. Lat. 38° 3" 
and 38° 29’, and Lon. 200 21’ and 20° 49 E., 8 m. N. of 
Zante. Area, 311 sq. m. Surface. Generally mountain- 
ous and barren. C. Argostoli. Pop. 75,000. 


Cephalo a, —— 'o-dah.)  [Gr. kephalé, and 
e 


pous, foot.] (2001.) ephalopods, a class of marine 
animals, comprising the most highly organized speciea 
of the branch Mollusca. Their head is distinctly 
marked, and furnished with a large and prominent eye 
on either side, and crowned with longer or shorter fleshy 
flexible appendages, or arms covered with cups, suckers, 
or hooks (Fig. 154). These arms serve both as от 

of locomotion and prehension, and the cups or suckers 
enable these animals to 
adhere with the greatest 
tenacity to whatever 
body they embrace. 
They swim with the 
head backwards, and 
crawl with the head 
beneath and the body 
above. Surrounded by 
the arms or fleshy ap- 
pendages, mentioned 
above, is the mouth, 
armed with two stout 
horny jaws resembling 
the beak of a parrot; 
the tongue bristles with 
horny points. C. are re- 
markable for a peculiar 
and intensely black fluid 
which they secrete, and 
which, when they appre- 
hend danger, they eject 
into the water, thus dis- ( Octopus) AND ITS BONE. 
coloring it, and enabling 

the animals to conceal themselves. They are quick in 
their movements, predaceous, and very voracious. The 
class is divided into the two О. Dibranchiata and Tetra- 
branchiata 





Cepheus, (s¢’/e-iis.) [Gr.] (Ast.) A constellation of the 
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N. hemisphere, midway between Cygnus and the Polar | Cerberus, (siir’be-riis.) (Му) The three-headed dog 
Star, and containing 35 stars, the chief of which, Aldera-| which guarded the entrance to the infernal regions. 
min, belongs to the 3d magnitude. Cercis, a ai —— A genus of trees, O. 
Сериин, Cephissus, (s-/i'süs.) (Anc. Geog.) A| containing the Judas Tree, C. sili & handsome 
river of Greece, rising in Phocis and emptying into the| low tree with a spreading head, easily distinguishable by 
lake Copais, in Boeotia. The C,loved by the Graces,| its simple, glabrous, kidney-shaped leaves, and its purple 
was held sacred by the Greeks. flowers, the buds of which are pickled in vinegar. This 
Ceram, (se’rdim,) a large island of the E. or the Malay | tree divides with the Elder the ignominy of being that 
Archipelago, ly ng chietly bet. 8. Lat. 39 and 4°, and E.| on which the arch-traitor hanged himself. The Ameri- 
Lon. 128° and 131°; area, 5,500 sq.m. Its topography | can species, C. Canadiensis, bears to the preceding a 
is little known. It із thinly peopled by savage tribes | general resemblance, but is smaller and more slender. 
called Horaforas, and belongs to the Dutch. Cercopida, (sür-kóp'e-de.) (2001.) The Tree-Hopper, 
Cerambycide, (se-rdm-bis'e-de.) (2001.) The Саргі- | ог Frog-Hopper, a fam. of insects, comprising hemiptera 
corn-beetle family, comprising coleopterous insects}  homoptera of small size, well fitted for leaping, and 
popularly known as Long-horns (Longicornes), from (ће | which are found among planta and on trees, upon the 


very great length of their antennes, tapering, and gen- 
erally curved like the horns of a goat. When caught, 
they make a squeaking noise by rubbing the joints of 
the thorax «ud abdomen together. 


and are known as borers. 
fleshy, and provided with short, powerful jaws, by which 
they bore a cylindrical passage through the hardest 
wood. See COLEOPTERA. 


Cere, (sair.) [From L. cera, wax.] ( 
In the larva state | 
· they are the most destructive of all wood-eating insects, | 
They are long, whitish, and | Cereals, (sé/re-d/z.) (Com. and Agric.) The generic 


sap of which they subsist. Many of them are remark- 
able for their singular and even grotesque shapes. 

Zool.) The nude 
wax-like integument that covers the base of the bill of 
some birds, as those of the hawk tribe. 


name given to edible grains, or such as form food for 
man, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, and millet; 
— otherwise termed cerealia. 





Ceramiüncere, (se-rdm-e-d'se-e.) ( Bot.) An О. of plants, | Cerebellum, (sér-e-bél'lura;)) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 
all. Algales, comprising abt. 660 species of sea-weeds of | Cerebropath y, (ser-e-bróp'ah-the.) | From L. cer 


& rose or purplish color. 
Ceramics, (ser-d’miks.) 
clay.] That department o 
all objects made of clay, suc 
relievi, cornices, and the like. 

Cerastes, (serds'teez.) [From Gr. keras, a horn.] 
(ZoJUL) A genus of venomous serpents, family Viper- 
tdz, natives of Africa. The C. nasicornis has a very re- 
pulsive appearance, and carries a pair of horns on its 
snout. 


i Gr. keramos, potter's 
pues art which comprises 





з as vases, statuettes, bassi- | Cerebrum, (ser-e'brüm.) 
Ceremony, (s¢r’e-mo-ne.) 


and Gr. pathos, pain.] (Med.) Au hypochondriacal in- 
firmity of the brain, generally the result of its having 


been overtasked. 
Anat.) See BRAIN. 

L. ceremonia.) An assem- 
blage of several actions, forms, and circumstances, serv- 
ing to render a thing or event more magnificent and 
solemn; particularly used to denote the external 
rites of religious worship, the formality of introducing 
ambassadors to audiences, &c. 


Ceres, (sč'rčz.) [L.] (Myf.) The daughter of Saturn and 
Vesta, and tutelary goddess of corn and agriculture. 
She corresponds with /«ís in the Egyptian, and with 
Demeter in the Greek mythology. By Jupiter she be- 
came the mother of the goddess Proserpine, and she is 
portrayed as — with ears of grain, holding In 
one hand a lighted torch, and in the other her sacred 
emblem the poppy. In 
her honor the Romans 
celebrated the festivals 
called Cerealia, q. v.— 
(Ast.) One of the minor 
planets or Asteroids, q. v., 
and the first that was dis- 
covered, Jan. 1, 1801. 

Cereus, (s-réus.) [L., 
waxen.| A large genus of 
Cactacex containingmany 
species of great beauty. 
C. giganteus (Fig. 156), a 
native of the hot arid 
deserts of New Mexico, = 
grows from 50 to 60 feet = 
high, imparting a singu- = 
lar aspect to the scenery àf 
of the country, the tall € 


Cerastium, (s-rdst'yum.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, О. 
Caryophyllacex. 

Cerasus, (se-rd’siis.) [L., cherry-tree.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. , Which contains the cherry. Wild 
cherries are of two kinds, C. avium and C. vulgaris, and 
from one or other of these all the fine cherries of our 
gardens and orchards have been obtained. The genus 
also contains C. padus, the Bird Cherry; С. mahaleb, 
of the warmer parts of Europe, whose flowers and leaves 
are used by perfumers; and C. virginiana,an American 
febrifuge. It is the presence of a minute quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid which renders so many of these fruits 
useful for flavoring liquors. Both the common laurel 
of the gardens and the Portugal laurel are species of C., 
the former being called C. lauro-cerasus, and the latter С. 

Cerate, eres) L. ceratum, from cera, wax.) ( Med.) A 
composition made of oil, wax, and other ingredients; 
used externally in several diseases when plasters are 
unnecessary. 

Ceratiola, (se-rdt-e-ó'lah.) ( Bot.) A genus of plants, О. 

raceæ. The only spe- 
cies, C. ericoides, (Fig. 155,) S 
& native of S. Carolina, on QU 
the Edisto river, is à small y j 
heath-like evergreen shrub, 


varying from 2 to 8 ft. high. sparingly branched stems 43 
— tg (sr-ah-to- looking like telegraphic 
kdm'pah.) (Zoól.) А gen. of posts for signalling from 


pointtopointoftherocky # 

mountains which are its § 

home. Ў 
Cerigo, (ch*r'e-go.) [А пс. g 

Oythera.] The southern- 

most of the larger Ionian 

islands, lying near the 8. 

point of the Morea, bet. 

36° 7’ and 36° 23’ N. Lat., S s 

and 22° 52' 30” and 239 7^ Fig.156.— CEREUS GIGANTEUS. 

30” E. Lon. It is 20 m. (Of New Mexico.) 

long, by 12 broad. Area, 

116 sq. m. Surf. Mountainous, and only partially un- 


lepidopterous insects, fam- 
ily Bombycidæ, embracing 
moths which in the cater- 
pillar state are armed with £ 
horns, and enter the ground AYPA 
to undergo their transforma- 4534 
tions. The Regal Walnut- 
moth, C. regalis, expands 5 
or 6 inches, and flies in July 
and August. Its larva feeds 
upon walnut-trees. 
Ceratomia, (sir-ah-tó'me- 
ah.) (Zojl.) See SPHINGIDÆ. 





Ceratonia, = (s¢r-ah-td'ne- der cultivation. C. Kapsali. C. is the reputed birth- 
ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, place of Helen, and was sacred to the goddess Venus. 
о ex. The Carob-tree, Cerithiade, (sér-e-thi’ah-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of Mol- 


or Algaroba, C. siliqua, is a Fig. 155. — OBRATIOLA. lusks, containing marine Gasteropods, which have the 


small tree remarkable for 
having no corolla to its flower, but a five-parted calyx, 
five stamens, and a piti with a sessile stigma. It 
rows in S. Europe, an 
read or Locust-pods, from an assumption that they 
formed the food of St. John the Baptist in the wilder- 
mess. They contain mucilage and saccharine matter, 
and are used for feeding cattle. 
Cerato my sean, Cf illa’see.) (Во) A small O. 
of plants, all. Urticales, closely related to Urticacex, and 
containing only the European gen. Ceratophyllum. 


shell spiral, elongated, many-whorled, aperture chan- 
nelled in front, the lips generally expanded in tbe 
adult, and the operculum horny and spiral. 


its flat pods are called St. John's | Cerium, (sé/re-i m.) [From the plant схе ( Chem. 
8 


A somewhat rare metal of a flesh-red color, discovere 

simultaneously by Klaproth, and Hisinger, and Berze- 
lius, found associated in nature with the metals lan- 
thanum and didymium, and almost unknown in the 
separate state. Its only salt of present interest is the 
Ozalate, used in medicine. At. weight, 46; Symbol, Ce. 


Ceroplastics, (se-ro-pids'tiks.) [Gr. keroplastikos, Wax- 
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modelling.] The art of modelling in wax: — first prac- 
tised, according to pu by Lysistratus brother of 
Lysippus, in the time of lexander the Great. 
Cerro de Pasco, (ser'ro-da-pds ko) a city of Peru, C. 
of p. Pasco, dep. Junin, 140 m. N.E. of Lima; situated 
at а height of 14,100 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 8,000. 

Cerro rdo, (sérro-gór'do,) a mountain defile in 
Mexico, between Vera Cruz and the capital, memorable 

' for the utter defeat sustained by the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna, April 18, 1847, by Gen. Scott's force of 

7 Americans, whose loss in killed and wounded was 431, 
while that of the enemy was abt. 1,200. — A N. co. of 
Таза; area, 025 sq. m. C. Mason City. Pop. 4,722. 

Секіпіаайге, — (2001. The Creepers, a 
fam. of Insessorial birds having a longish, slender, 
arched, and pointed bill; a long, narrow, sharp-pointed 

tongue, jagged near its tip; the tail rather long, 
and the tips of the tail-feathers firm and pointed, ex- 
tending beyond the webs. The feet are rather slender ; 
the hinder toe about as long as the other toes. Of this 
eonformation of feet and tail great use is made in climb- 
ing trees, the stiff feathers of the tail being employed 
ог support. The Common Creeper, Certhia familiaris, 
Or Americanus (Fig. 
157), is 5l4 inches 
long, and the wing 
abt. 214 inches; it is 
. found in all temper- 
ate parts of the N. 
hemisphere, wher- 
ever wood abounds. 
It searches for in- 
sects and their larvie 
Ín the crevices of the 
bark, and generally 
ascends from the root 
to near the top of a 
_ tree before it flies off 
to another tree or 
branch. The White- 
bellied Nuthatch, Sitta Carolinensis, and the Red-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sita Canadensis, are respectively 6 and 41¢ 
inches long, and their color above is ashy b ue. They 
at night attach their feet to the bark, and sleep with 
their head downwards. 

Certificate, (siir-tif'ekdl.) [From L. certus, certain, 
and facio, I make Ina general sense, a testimony given 
in writing to declare or certify the truth of anything. 

€ertiorari, (sür-she-o-rá're.) [L., from certioro, 1 give 
information.] (Lew.) A writ issuing out of some supe- 
rior court, to call up the records of an inferior court, or 
remove a cause there depending, so that it may be tried 
in the court above. 

Ceruse’. (Chem. See Leap (CARBONATE OF). 

Cervantes-Saavedra, MIGUEL pz, (sairrdn'teer- 

edh-vd’drah,) an illustrious Spanish author, в. of an an- 
cient but reduced family, in 1547. Although early 
manifesting a taste for literature, he entered military 
life and fought bravely in, and was wounded at, the 
battle of Lepanto, 1571. He was afterwards taken 
puer to Algiers, where he remained for a period of 
years in slavery. In 1584, he published his first work, 
Galatea, a kind of mixed pastoral in prose and verse, 
and, in 1605, gave to the world his immortal novel of 
Don Qurxore, followed, in 1614, by the Journey to Par- 
, nassus, а sort of rhythmical critical and historical essay. 
D. April 23, 1616, the same day that witnessed the 
death of Shakspeare. Don Quirote is a work generally 
too well known to need comment hero; the editions that 
have been published of it are almost innumerable, and 
it has been translated into every known literury lan- 





Fig. 157. — COMMON CREBPER. 
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guago. 

Cervidse, (stir've-de.) (Zovl.) A fam. of Ruminantia, dis- 
tinguished from the 
antelopes by their 
horns,which are com- 
posed of & bony sub- 
stance, caducous, or 
falling off annually, 
and again renewed 
ef a larger size than 
in the preceding year 
(excepting the Gi- 
тае). Such horns 
are called antlers, and 
their forms vary in 
the different genera. 
The typical genus 

comprises the 
Red-deer, or Stng, C. 
elaphus (Fig. 158), a 
native of Europe and ës 
the temperate parts of 
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Fig. 158. — RED-DEER. 
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Asia. Its fur bas а brown color, and its horus are conical, 
with numerous branches. It is an ancient denizen of the 
forests of Europe, and is intimately blended with the 
old oppressive forest laws. The Fallow-deer, C. vulgaria, 
has been brought from Persia to Europe,where it is now 
very common. It much resembles the Red-deer, but is 
smaller and of more gentle disposition. Its flesh (veni- 
son) is very rich and savory. As much may be said of 
the Virginia-deer, C. Virginianus, of the U. States east 
of the Missouri river, which weizhs about 200 pounds. 

Its color is light-fawn in summer, reddish-gray in win- 

ter, the under parts of the throat and tail always white, 

It ia one of the most beautiful and graceful of all the 

deer. It is very timid, and, when alarmed, bounds 

through the forest and over the plains with incredible 
velocity. The American Elk, or Wapiti, C. Canadensiz, 

of the N.W. of the United States, is abt. the size of a 

horse, the horns 5 or 6 feet long and much branched, 

the color in summer light chestnut-red, and in winter 
grayish. The Roebuck, C. capreolus, із a very small 
deer inhabiting the high mountains of the temperate 
arts of Europe. The Moose, Alce Americanus, common 
in the unsettled parts of the N.W. States, and north- 
ward to the frozen regions, is regarded by many authors 
as identical with the Elk of the N. of Europe, and is the 
largest member of the deer family, quite equalling the 
horse in bulk, and standing very high. Its general 
color is grayish-brown ; its hair is cgarse and brittle, 
and its broadly palmated antlers, found only on the 
male, weigh from 50 to 60 pounds. Its movements are 
rather heavy, but its speed is great. It is hunted for its 
flesh, which is excellent. The Great Irish Elk, Mega- 
ceros hibernicus, whose fossil remains have been found 
in marl at the bottom of the great bogs of Ireland, was 
10 feet high to the top of the horns. 

Cery le, (s'il) (Zoól.) See ALCEDINIDAE. 

Cession, (sésshün.) [L. cessio, a withdrawal] (Ро) 
The yielding up of territory to another power. 

Cestoidse, (sés-t/'e-de,) the Tape-worm fam., О. Trema- 
tods, embracing tape-like worms, narrow towards the 
head and widening behind, which in their mature state 
live only in the intestines of vertebrated animals. They 
occur in all the classes of vertebrates. Some are 
scarcely visible; while the largest attain in some cases 
the length of several yards. Tape-worms are some- 
times collected in great numbers, 80 as to occasion the 
most distressing disorders. Each individual is in reality 
a colony of several hundred іп а single file. The me 
glottis, or so-called head, containing eggs which have 
been developed iuto embryos, detaches itself, and find- 
ing its way into the open fields, &c., bursts and scatters 
the embryos, each of which finds its way into the flesh 
of some animal, rendering it measled, and after bein 
further developed, enters the body of some other ani- 
mal which eats the measled meat raw, or badly cooked. 
The T'nía-solium is characterized by an extremely long 
body, flat, and composed of a number of joints or drtic- 
ulations, the number of which vary from 800 to 1,000; 
the whole animal varying in length from 4 to 35 feet. 
They are thinner anteriorly, and generally have a 
square head, with four small suckers. Their numerous 
segments are all connected by the nutritive canal, 
which runs from ono end to the other; but the repro- 
ductive apparatus is repeated in each division. That only 
one can exist in one human body at the same timo is a 
vulgar error, since as many as 40 have been found in 
one person. No ago is exempt from the liability to its 
occurrence, but it occurs oftener in females than іа 
males, The pathological effects of the presence of this 
worm have doubtless been greatly exaggerated ; and its 
presence is often discovered accidentally, in persons 
who, prior to tho discovery, considered themselves per- 
fectly well. Its presence in the intestinal canal may, 
nevertheless, give rise, in certain cases, to serious dis- 
orders. An old, and in many cases un effective remedy, 
is tho oil of turpentine. Another remedy, recently 
introduced in this country, is an emulsion of pumpkin- 
seeds (cucurbita pepo). 

Cestrum, (scstrüm.) [Gr. kestron.] (Archeol.) A sort 
of stylus used by the painters of ancient Greece and 
Rome. It was made principally of metal, was polnted 
at one end and flat at the other, and could be used both 
in drawing the outlines and spreading the colors. 

Сенин, (séstis.) [From Ог. kestos, embroidered.] 
(Antiq.) A girdle said to have been worn by Venus, to 
which Homer ascribes the power of exciting love to- 
wards its wearer. It was, also, a marriage girdle among 
the ancients, with which the husband girded his wife at 
the nuptial ceremony, to be afterwards loosened by him 
ou the bridal couch. See CÆSTUS. 

(Gr. cefoa,n whale.] (200) An 

О. of Mammals, which are formed for an exclusive :esi- 

dence in the water, and have more or less the appear 
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ance of fishes, from which, however, they are broadly 
distinguished by having warm blood, which is oxygen- 
ated by means of lungs, not gills; and by bringing forth 
living young, which are nourished with milk secreted 
by the mother. The windpipe opens at the top of the 
head by one or two blow-holes, through which the 
water taken into the mouth is ejected. There are at 
least 3 families: Bulænidæ, or true whales; Physeteridse, 
or sperm-whales ; and Delphinide, or dolphins. . 

Cette, (#4) a fortified seaport of France, dep. Herault, 
on the Mediterranean, 15 m. S.W. of Montpellier. It 
has a fine harbor, a large trade with Algeria, and ex- 
ports much wine and brandy. . 24,681. 

Cetus, (s£tüs.) [L., the whale.] (Ast.) The Whale, а 
large constellation of the 8. hemisphere, situated below 
Aries and the Triangles, and containing 97 stars, of 
which 2 are of the 2d magnitude. 

Ceuta, (sü'tah.) [Anc. Septum, or Septa.) A fortified 
seaport of N. Africa, on the Morocco coast, directly 
facing Gibraltar; Lat. 35° 54' 4” N., Lon. 59 17^ W. It 
stands on a peninsula whose E. part is occupied by an 
almost inaccessible mountain, the Abyla Proper of the 
ancients, and one of the so-called “ Pillars of Hercules; " 
the rock of Gibraltar ( Mons Calpe) being the other. C. 
taken by John, king of Portugal, from the Moors, in 
1415, has, since 1640, belonged to Враіп.. Pop. 7,858. 

Cevennes, (se-vén’,) a mountainous district in the 8. 
of France, divided into N. and 8., and which formerly 
occupied a large portion of Languedoc. Its wild re- 
cesses furnished a refuge to the Protestants under Jean 
Cavalier (g. v.), who were persecuted under Louis XIV. 
The C. Mountains attain their maximum altitude in 
Mazin, 5,794 ft., and Lozère, 4,884 ft. above sea-level. 

Ceylon, (s-ión') |Anc. Taprobana.] A large island 
lying almost 8. of the peninsula of Hindostan, from 
which it is separated by the Gulf of Manaar and Polk's 
Btraite, belonging to Great Britain, and lying between 
60 66 and 9° 50 N. Lat., and between 80° and 829 E. 
Lon.; length, N. to 8., 266 m.; maximum breadth, E. to 
W., 141 ш. Area, 27,400 sq. m. The central portions 
of the island form а mountain-plain, enclosed on all 
sides by rugged nee ts, the moet conspicuous of 
which is Adam's Peak, which reaches an altitude of 
6,162 feet. The principal products of the island are 
vegetable, and those exceedingly rich. Coffee is the 

d staple, and, with cinnanion, cotton, and cocoa- 


nut oil, forms the bulk of its exports. Rice is also 
largely raised. The flora of C. is magnificent in its 
t The fauna is símilar to that of 


р prodigality. 

India generally; the elephants of C. are, however, 
esteemed the finest and most tractable in the world. 
The common type and character of the inhabitants are 
homologous to those of the Bengalese, while in religion 
they are closely allied to the Burmese. Numerous fine 
Buddhist temples are spread over the island, in one of 
which is preserved the sacred tooth of Buddha! Cities 
end towns. The chief places of importance are Colombo 
(the C.), Candy, Point de Galle, and Trincomalee. The 
native name of C. is Singala (whence the aborigines 
are termed Cingalese), and the magnificent remains 
soattered over the island attest its ancient wealth and 
importance. The first European colonies were founded 
by the Portuguese in 1506. They were wrested from 
them in the 17th cent. by the Dutch, who, in their 
turn, were dispossessed by the English in 1795-6. Pop. 
2,150,000. 

Chabasite, (chdb’ah-sit.) (Min.) A precious stone, 
white, and sometimes transparent; а kind of zoólite. 
Chablis, (shdb’le,) a town of France, dep. Yonne, on 
the Sergy, 10 m. E. of Auxerre. It is renowned for íts 

fine description of Burgundy wine. Pop. 2,668. 

Chabrias, — a famous Athenian general who, 
in 318 B. c., first devised the mode of receiving the 
charge of an enemy with extended spears and shields 
firmly planted. Killed at the siege of Chios, 357 B. c. 

Chaco, (El Gran.) (chah'ko,) an extensive region of 8. 
America, lying in the middle of the continent, between 
Lat. 20° and 8., and from the Paraguay river to abt. 
Lon. 649 W. Though commonly described as a desert, 
this immense plain, which covers nearly 4 of the 
whole Argentine Confederation, abounds in the richest 
natural pastures. It is occupied by several roving 
tribes of Indians. 

€hseronen, (kair-o-ne'ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A town in 
Boeotia, where Philip of Macedonia and Alexander de- 
feated the Greeks in 338 в. c. 

Cheetodontidre, (ke-to-dón'te-de.) (Zoól.) A family 
of Acanthopterygious fishes. distinguished by the great 
depth and highly compreesed form of the body, which, 
jn most species, ís beautifully variegated by transverse, 
oblique, or longitudinal bands. ey abound in the 
geas of hot climates. To the C. belongs the Razor-fish, 
Pimelepterus Boectt of the Atlantic, near the southern 
coast. It je 6 inchee long. 
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Chaff, (chd/.) [A. 8. ceaf.] (Bot.) The glumes of grames; 
alao ns i or des E iray on the receptacie, sub- 
tend each flower In the heads of many Asteracese. 

Chaffineh, (chd/'f/insh.) (Zoil.) The Tn eda 
an European bird, and one of the most beautiful an 
familiar of the Finch family. It has an iron-colored 
breast, and black wings spotted with white. 

Chagres, (ahdh'gr.) a seaport of Central America, U. B. 
of Colombia, on the N. side of the Isthmus of Pana 
8 m. N.E. of Aspinwall. Its harbor is poor and alm 
inaccessible. 1t is the terminus of the Panama rail- 
road. — A river which, rising 30 m. N.E. of Panama, en- 
ters the Caribbean Sea; it is only navigable for canoes. 

Chaillu, PauL B. Dv, (doo-shil'loo,) an American travel- 
ler of French extraction, в. 1820. During his wanderings 
in tropical Africa, in 1655-6, and later, he was the first 
to verify the existence of the gorilla, previously eu 
posed to be non-existent. His travels are recorded in 
Explorations and Adrentures (1861); and A Journey to 
Ashango Land, 1867, &c. 

Chain, (chan.) [Fr. chafne, from L. catena.) A series of 
connected rings or links fitted into one another, except- 
ing the first and the last. — (Nau) Chatna, er Chaim- 
plates, on shipboard, are strong links or plates of iron, 
the lower ends of which are bolted through a ship's 
sides to the timbers.— (Surreying.) A measure of length, 
made of a certain number of links of iron wire, serving 
to take the dimensions of land, &c. Gunter’s chain con- 
sists of 100 such links, each 7:92 inches in length, and, 
consequently, the chain is equal to 66 ft. or 4 poles. 

Chain-mail, (та!) (Mil) A kind of body armor 
formerly worn, formed of interlacing and flexible rings 
of iron or steel. 

Chain’-pump. (Hydraul) A pump which consists 
of a long chain fitted with & sufficient number of plates, 
that are moved through a tube, and over 2 wheels, one 
above the other, by a long winch, on which severa! men 
may be employed at the same time; — an inverted ar- 
rangement of this pump is called a chain-wheel. 

Chain’-shot. (Naul.) Two half-balls of metal con- 
nected by a chain; —they are used in naval warfare for 


cutting the shrouds and rigging of a ship. 
Chain’-anake. (Zo) OPHIBOLUS. 


Chain’-work. Work consisting of threads, cords, and 
the like, linked together in the form of a chain,as tam- 
bour or net-work, &c. 

Chair, (chár.) (From Fr. chaise, a seat.) Anciently, 
the suggestum, or pulpit, whence the priest or public 
orator addressed the people.— Among the moderns, the 
term is applied to the place whence professors in col- 
leges and academies deliver their lectures; as, a pro- 
fessor's chair. It is also commonly used with reference 
to the speaker or president of a public council or as- 
sembly, as the speaker's chair; and, by & metonymy, 
means the speaker himself; as, to address the chatr.— 
Curule chair. (Rom. Antiq.) Àn ivory seat appointed 
to be used by the chief magistrates of Rome, and those 
to whom the honor of a triumph was granted. — das 
chair, a vehicle in which one person is carried by means 
of poles slung on the shoulders of a couple of bearers: — 
they are little used at the present day.— ( (Sv. Engin.) In 
railroad construction, the iron box into which the rails 
are wedged at intervals, and by means of which they 
are secured to the sleepers. 

Chalaza, (kah-lá'záh.) |Gr., a pimple.) (Bot.) The organ- 
ic base of the nucleus of seeds, indicating the cotyl - 
ary extremity of the embryo.—( Physiol.) The white 
knotty string at each end of an egg. which connects the 

olk and white together. 

alcedon, (kdl'se-dón.) (Anc. Grog.) A city of Bithy- 
nia, opposite Byzantium, colonized by the йет, 
in the 7th cent. в.с. 

Chalcedony, (kdl'ae-do-ne.) [From the above city, 
where it was first found.) (Min.) A name given to some 
forms of quartz which agree in being in uncrystallized 
masses, which have frequently a botryoidal, reniform, 
or nodular shape. C. is of many colors, is usually semi- 
transparent, and is found all over the world. It occurs 
in small veins, or in cavities of other minerals, and 
appears to have been formed by the infiltration of sili- 
cious matter. Heliotrope, Onyz, Sard, and Sardonyz, are 
considered varieties of C, and Jasper is nearly allied. 

Chalcedony x, (kdl'se-dón-iks.) [From chalcedony and 
onyr.) (Min.) A variety of agate, in which gray and 
white stripes or layers alternate. 

Chalcidee, (kdi'se-de.) умы) The Glase-snake fam., 
including lizards which are long and serpent-like in 
form, and thus gradually present us with a transition 
from one to the other class of reptiles. 

Chalcididese, (-sid'e-de.) (7001.) A fam. of Hymeno: 
terous insects, composed of Те дач number of parasitic 
Species, distinguished generally by their very minute 
8 "e and many of them displaying splendid metallic 
colors, 
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Chaleis. (Geog.) бее EvusGa. 
Chalei kalsit.) (Chem.) Sulphate of iron, of a red 
color, and so far calcined as to have lost a considerable 


as of its acid. 

aldezea, or CHALDEA, (kdl-de'áh.) (Anc. Geog.) In its 
rightful sense, the extreme 8. part of old Babylonia; but, 
according to the later classical authorities, the term was 
applied to the whole of that country lying between the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Its people are supposed 
to be perpetuated in the inhabitants of modern Turkes- 
tan. The name of Chaldwzans was also applied to the 
entire class of learned men belonging to Babylon. 

Chaldaic, or Chaldee, (kil-da'ik.) (Philol. The 
language spoken by the ancient Chaldzans ; — it is the 
E. dialect of the Aramaic, as opposed to the Syríac, or 
W. dialect, and is also allied to the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other Semitic tongues. 

Chaldron, (chdl'driin.) [Fr. chaudron.] А heaped 
measure, equal to 36 bushels, or 2514 cwt.; — principally 
used in the weighing out of coals. 

Chalice, (chdl'is.) (Gr. kyliz.] (Eccl.) The communion 
cup, or vessel used to hold the wine, in the administra- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

Chalk, (chawk.) [А. S. сеаіс; from L. calx, limestone.] 
(Min.) A calcareous earth, of an opaque white color, 
which does not exist in America, but forms in Europe 
immense deposits of the secondary period of geologists. 
— Black chalk. (Fine Arts.) A kind of ochreous earth 
of a close grain and fine black color, used in drawing. 
— Red chalk. An indurated clayey ochre, employed by 
painters and artificers. — French chalk. A pure variety 
of steatite, or talc, used by tailors for marking cloth, 
and also mixed with cosmetics to give them у. 

— —— (chdl'lénj.) [From О. Fr. chalanger, to 
claim.] In a general sense, a cartel, or summons to 
fight, whether in a duel or in a pugilistic or other con- 
test. —( Mil.) A sentinel's or vidette's demand for the 
countersign, when on duty. —(Law.) An exception to 
jurors, made by one who is put on his trial; or, the 
claims of a party that certain jurors shall not sit in 
trial upon his cause. The назе of C. is given both in 
civil and criminal cases, and extends either to the 
whole panel, or only to particular jurors. 

Chalmers, THOMAS, (chdl'mürz,) a Scottish divine and 
author, B. 1780, attained to high eminence as a preacher 
at Glasgow, 1815-23. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed prof. of moral philosophy in St. Andrew's Uni- 
versity, which office he vacated in 1828, to become 
divinity professor at Edinburgh. D.1847. Dr. Св соп- 
tributions to literature are multifarious and valuable ; 
his works have been published in 32 vols., large 12mo. 
They are chiefly critical, historical, and theological. 

Chalons-sur-Marne, (siah-lón'soor-márn,) a town 
of France, C. dep. Marne, on the Marne, 27 m. N.E. of 
Rheims, Attila met with a defeat here in 451. Pop. 7,692. 

Chálons-sur-Saóne, Cem) a city of France, on the 
—— dep. Saóne-et-Loire, m. N. of Macon. Pop. 


Chaly beate, (ka-lib'e-àt.) [L. chalybeius, belonging to 
steel.) (Min.) An epithet for waters in which iron 
forme the principal ingredient, as those of Bedford and 
Brandywine, in Pennsylvania. С. waters act as ab- 
sorbents and deobstruents. They are of great service 
in cases of debility, and the acidulo-carbonated kind, be- 
ing lighter on the stomach, is greatly preferred ; but all 
C. waters are to be avoided in plethoric, febrile, and in- 
flammatory conditions of the system. 

Ohamezerops, (kim’e-rdps.) (Bot) A genus of trees, 
mostly of dwarf habit, containing the most northern 
species of palms. 

Thamber, (chim'br. (Polity.) The place where cer- 
tain assemblies are held; also, the assemblies them- 
selves. Of these, some are established for the adminis- 
tration of justice, others for commercial affairs. In 
many languages, C. is used to designate a branch of 
government whose members assemble in à common 
apartment. — (Gun.) That part of a cannon or mortar 
which contains the charge of powder. —C. of a mine, is 
a hole, generally made in a cubical form, for the deposit 
of the powder for blasting. — C. of a lock, is the space 
between the gates of a canal-lock, in which the barge 
rises and sinks, so as to pass to a different level. — 

Anat.) One of the two spaces between the crystalline 
ens and the corona of the eye, divided by the iris, of 
which the anterior holds the aqueous humor, and the 
lor the vitreous humor.— Chambers. (Eng. Law.) 
Apartments belonging to the Inns of Court, where 
judges or barristers sit to determine cases or conduct 
business in private. 
fhamaberinin, (chim'br-in.) [Fr. chambellan.] A 
high officer of state in European courts, who has 
d gar the private apartments, &c., of the monarch. 
The Great С. of England ів the sixth great officer 
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of state, to whom belong various duties on the corona- 
tion-day. 

Chambers, (chim'burz,) in Alabama, an E. co. ; area, 
775 sq.m. C. Chambers Court-House. 
In Tezas, a new S.E. co., b. on the Gulf of Mexico. 


Chambersburg, a borough of Pennsylvania, C. of 
Franklin co., 45 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. This place was 
burned by Confederates, July 30, 1864. 

Chambertin, (shdm’bair-teen, ) a celebrated French 
vineyard, in the dep. Cóte d'Or, a little to the N.E. of 
Beaune. It gives one of the best growths of Burgundy. 

Chambery, (shám'bür-e,) a city of France, dep. Savoie, 
on the Ayse, 43 m. S.S. W. of Geneva. Pop. 18,279. 

Chambord, (shdm’bor,) a village of France, on the 
Cossou, dep. Loire-et-Cher, 10 m. E. of Blois, is cebe- 
brated for its superb castle, commenced by Francis I., 
and finished by Louis XIV.— CHAMBORD (COUNT DE). 
See BORDEAUX (DUKE DE). 

Chambre Ardente, (shdm'br dr-dant.) „ fle 
chamber.] (Fr. Hist.) A chamber hung with blac 
cloth, in which French state prisoners of high rank 
were tried by torchlight. When Francis II. in the 
16th cent., established a court to try the Protestants, 
who were usually condemned to be burned, the people 
called this court by the same name, in allusion to the 
awful sentences it passed. 

Chameleon, (kah-mé'le-ón.) (Gr. chamaileón, the earth- 
lion.] (Zodl.) А Saurian animal, whose several species 
form the fam. Chameleonide, distinguished by having а 
long prehensile tail, a long slender protrusile tongue, 
and the toes arranged in two groups, 3 pointing for- 
wards and 2 back wards, forming an apparatus for grasp- 
ing. Their lungs are capable of great extension. The 
common С. (C. vulgaris), an animal about 12 inches long, 
including the tail, is a native of Asia, Africa, and the 8. 
of Spain (Fig. 159). Tradition has assigned fabulous 
properties to it. e change of color for which it is 
remarkable is supposed to arise from the rete mucosum, 
containing 2 
differently 
colored layers, 
the interior 
movable, and 
therefore cap- 
&ble of modi- 
fying the ex- 
terior. The C. 
is exceedingly 
slow, dull, and 
almost torpid. 
Its long tongue is covered at the extremity with a vis- 
cid mucus, and is darted out for the purpose of capturing 
the insects upon which it subsists. Its eyes are cap- 
able of being moved independently of each other.— 
(Ast.) A constell. containing 9 stars, situated near the 
8. pole, and so named by Bayer. 

Chamfrain, (chim'frin.) (Mil.) An ancient piece of 
armor to protect the face of a horse. 

Chamide, (kim'e-de,) a fam. of mollusks, О. Lamelii- 
branchiata, comprising Acephala which have the valves 
unequal, thick, two-hinge teeth in one valve, and one 
in the other. 

Chamois, (shdm’wah.) [Fr.] The Antilope rupicapra, 
a species of the group x ga 4 (Fig. 160), found only 
in high mountain regions of Western Europe. It is 
about the size of a goat, of a deep brown color, and its 
horns towards the summit are bent abruptly backward 
likea hook. Their sight, 
hearing, and smell are 
80 acute, and they are so 
exceedingly shy, that it — 4 
is. only by the greatest ¢ 
patience and skill that 
the hunter can approach 
near enough to shoot 
them; they are likewise 
so swift, and leap with 
such vigor and sureness 
of foot, that to overtake 
them in a fair chase is 
next to impossible; — 
hence the C. hunters of 
the Alps are obliged to 
encounter the greatest 
perils in pursuit of this 
favorite game. 

Chamomile, (kdm’o-mil.) (Bot.) See ANTHEMIS. 

St., (ahdm’ong,) a town of France, dep. 
Loire, and 8 m. N.E. of 8t. Etienne. Pop. 17,762. 

Chamouny, or CBAMOUNIX, (shal-moo'ns,) а famous 
valley of Savoy, immediately N.W. of Mont Blanc, and 
whence the ascent of the mountain is usually made. 





Fig. 159. — CHAMELEON. 





Fig. 160. — CHAMOIS. 
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Cham (shdm’pdn,) an old p. of France, now 
divided into the depts. of the Ardennes, Marne, Haute- 
Marne, Aube, Yonne, and Seine-et-Murne. C.,in the 
Middle Ages, was a sovereign duchy whose holders were 
vassals of the French monarchy, and which became in- 
corporated with that kingdom at the beginning of the 
14th cent. The vineyards of this p. produce the cele- 
brated Champagne wine. The sparkling or effervescent 
white C. is the result of a peculiar treatinent during 
fermentation. The best varieties of this wine are pro- 
duced at Rheims and Épernay, and generally from a 
chalky soil. Among white cham es of the first 
class, the best are those of Sillery, which are of a fine 
amber hue, dry, spirituous, and possess a superior bow 
quel; those of Ay and Mareuil are less spirituous, but 
are sparkling and have a pleasant bouquet. 

Champagne, Paiuippz ре, а celebrated portrait-paint- 
er uf the Flemish school, B. in Brussels, 1002; р. 1674. 

Champaign, (»^im'pán), an E county of Jilinois ; 
area, about 1000 square miles. C. Urbanna.—A town 
of the above county, 128 in. S. S. W. of Chicago.—A 
central county of Ohio; area, 390 square miles. C. 
Urbanns. 

Champ de Mars, Champ de Mai, (siawn(y)- 
du-mir, -da-má.) (Fr. Hist.) The names given to cer- 
tain public asseroblies of the early Franks in the 5th 
cent. They bore the former name (from being held 
in the month of March) till the 8th cent., when king 
Pepin altered the time of ineeting to May, whence the 
lutter title. The name also desiguates a large open 
space, 3,280 ft. in length, by 1,640 in width, in the city 
ef París, used as ground for military parades. It was 
the scene of a dreadful massacre, ordered by the leaders 
of the constitutional party during the Fit dr la Fédéra- 
tion, July 14, 1791, and of the Exposition of 1878. 

Champerty, (sdm'pair-te.) (Fr. champ-parti, a di- 
vided fleld.| (Zaw.) A species of maintenance or 
illegal bargain, made with either plaintiff or defendant 
in any suit, for giving part of the land, debt, &c., sued 
for, to the party who undertakee the process at lis own 
expense, and who is called the champertor. 

Champignon, (shdm-pin'yuün.) (В) The French 
term for the mushroom. See AGARICUS. 

Champion, (chdm'pe-ün.) (From L. Lat. campiones, a 
fighter in the arena.] Generally, one who combats or 
fights, or who upholds a cause against all competitors 
or aggressors. Formerly, in the Middle Ages, when 
two C. were chosen to maintain a cause, it was always 
required that there should be a decree of the judge to 
authorize the combat. When the judge had pronounced 
sentence, the accused threw down a guge or pledge, 
originally a glove or gauntlet, which, being lifted up by 
the accuser, they were both thereupon taken into safe 
custody till the day appointed for the battle. 

Cham'pion Hills, near Baker's creek, Hinds co., 
Mississippi, a little to the W. of Jackson. This locality 
was the scene of a severe engagement, May 16, 1863, 
between Gen. Pemberton's command of Confedcrates, 
and the National forces ander Gen. Urant, when the 
former were defeated with a loss of abt. 2,400 inen. 

TREMPIS, (Lake,) (shdm-plán',) a long, narrow 
lake of North America, wbich extends from Whitehall 
in New York state northward a few miles across the 
Quebec boundary line. Its length, from N. to 8., is 110 
1h.; and its breadth varies from 14 to 14 m. Jt connects 
with the Bt. Lawrence by the Chambly Caual and the 
Sorel river, and its coast-line, including its sinuosities, 
is estimated at 280 m. Its depth varies from 00 to 280 
feet; its waters abound with fish, and its shores and 
islands present a succession of picturesque scenery. It 
is named after Samuel de Champlain, a French explorer, 
mo discovered it, and founded the city of Quebec, in 


1008. 

Champollion, Jraw Frangors, (shón-pol'le-ón(9,) a 
French orientalist, B. 1790, distinguished мө бы 
his researches in the Semitic, Coptic, and other early 
languages of the East. Among his principal works are 
the Dictionary of Hieroglyphics, and an Egyptian Gram- 
mar, D. 1832. 

Chancel, (chdn'sl.) [From L. cancelli, dim. of cancer, a 
всгееп.] (Arch.) The choir of a church, divided by a 
screen or lattice-work partition from the nave, or body, 
but not intercepting the sight. 

Chancellor, (chdn'sI-ür.) (Fr. chancelier.] A high 
officer of state who presides over a court of chancery 
or other court of judioature. In England, the Lord 
High Chancellor ia the first Judicial officer of the crown, 
and, ex-officio, president of the House of Peers. Не 


is chief judge of the court of chancery, appoints all |. 


justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, and has, 
besides, other high powers and prerogatives. The 
Chancellor of France, under the old regime, was a high 
functionary of state whose position was analogous tu 
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that of the Lord Chancellor cf England. After ite 
abolition in 1790, the office was restored by Napoleon, 
but it was finally extinguished in 1830.— C. of the 
Exchequer. (Eng The cabinet minister who hae 
charge of the national finances: — corresponding with 
the American Secretary of the Treasury. — C. of a Con 
sulate. (Com.) An officer who has charge of the archives, 
&c., of a foreign consulato. 

Chancellorsville, (Саая oe чы ыра. a vill. of Spott- 
sylvania co., — 76 m. N. b . of Richmond. 
During the Civil War, a series of desperately fought 
battles happened at this place. On April 29,1 Gen. 
liooker having crossed the Rappahannock, took up a 
strong position at C. on the next day, where a furious 
flank uttack was made upon him by a Confederate 
force of abt. 25,000 men under “Stonewall” Jackson, 
during which Gen. Schurz’s division was routed. 

За, the attack was renewed by Gen. Lee, who compe 

the Nationals to retreat, and recroes the river, which 
they succeeded in effecting on the 6th. The Union 
loss was reported as being 17,197, including abt. 5,008 
prisoners. The Confederates reported their losses at 
12,277 men, including abt. 2,000 prisoners. Сеп.“ Stone 
wall” Jackson was, by mistake, fired at by his own mea 
while returning from the battle of the 2d, and died on 
the 10th. 

C€hance-medley, (chdnz’méd-le.) [A corruption of 
chaude mêlée, a close conflict.) (Law.) The accidental 
killing of a person, not altogether without blame, 
though without any evil intention or malice prepense. 

Chancery, (chdn'sür-.) [From L. cancellarius, tho 
judge of a court.) (Zew.) In England, the highest 
judicial tribunal, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
and determining, for the most part, cases of equity. In 
the U. States, Court of C. and Court of Equity are con- 
stantly used as synonynious terms, Sepa-ate courts of 
С. or equity exist in a few of the States; in others, the 
courts of law sit also as courts of equity. 

Chanere, (shingk’r.) [Fr.) (Surg.) A venereal sore ia 
the form of an ulcer. 

Chandernagore, (chindérnal-gir’,) a seaport of 
Hindostan, in Bengal, possessed by the French, and 
situate on the Hoog ly, 16 m. N.N.W. of Calcutta; Lat. 
219 49’ N., Lon. 88° 26’ E. Pop. 35,000. 

Chandos, 8:18 Jonn, (shdn’dds,) а valiant English 
knight, called by Froissart the “Mirror of Chivalry,” 
was one of Edward the ІІ.’ greatest captains, served 
at Poitiers as the right hand of the Black Prince, and 
became Constable of Guienne and regent of the En 
possessions in France. In 1364, he gained a decisive 
battle over Du Guesclin at Auray. C. and the Black 
Prince again defeated the same able general at Мата» 
rette, 1366. Killed in battle at Leusac, 1369. 

Chanfrin, (shdn’frin.) [Fr. chanfrein.] The fore part 
of the head of a horse. 

Changarnier, Nicolas ANNE THEODULE, ( o 
ne-ai,) a French general, B. 1793. After a military 
career of distinction, he became, in 1848, governor-gen- 
eral of Algeria. In the same year he aided in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Paris; after Louis Na- 
poleon's accession to the presidency of the republic, he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief, and while so acting, 
suppressed the emeute of June, with moderate loss of 
life. He afterwards fell into disgrace, and after Na- 
poléon became emperor was exiled to Belgium. Inm 
1570, he offered his services for the defence of his coun- 
try against the Prussian invasion, but his assistance, 
reluctantly accepted by Napoleon, was ineffective, and 
C submitting to the act of capitulation signed by his 
general-in-chief, Marshal Bazaine, surrendered himself 
& prisoner to the Prussians. In 1871, President Thiers 
gave him the command of a division. D. 1877. 

Chang-choo-foo', a walled city of China, p. Fo-kien, 
36 m. S.W. of Amoy, its port of entry; Lat. 24° 35 N., 
Lon. 117° 50 E. It is an important commercial centre. 
Pop. 800,000, 

Change-wheel, (chany’-.) (Mech.) One of a comple 
ment of whoels differing in size and in number of teeth, 
and capable of being substituted for other wheels in 
machinery for varying the rate of angular velocity im 
an axis, аз in cutting screws, and the like. 

Channel, (chin'nl.) [From L. canalis, a canal.] Gem 
erally, the deeper part of a strait, bay, or harbor, where 
the principal current flows,either of tidal or fresh water, 
or which is most commonly convenient for the track 
of a ship. Also, a pipe, spout, or gully, for the convey- 
ance or dispersion of water, &с. — (Geog.) A narrow 
sea between two continents, or islands, or a continent 
and an island. 


€han'nel, (THe ExaLisH.) [Anc. Mare Britannicum. 


(Geog.) An urm of the sea connecting the Atlantic an 
German oceans, and dividing England and France, in 
ita narrowest part called the Straits of Dover.— 
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OnamEL ÍsLANDS are a group lying in the above chan- 

nel, off the N.W. coaat of France, and of which the 

rimoipal are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. 
y belong to Great Britain. 

Ohanning, Уилли ELLERY, (chdw'/ning,) an eminent 
American divine,and one of the most elegant writers 
this country has produced, B. at Newport, R. I., 1780. 
In 1803, he became pastor of the Federal Street Church, 
Boston. During the Unitarian controversy, Dr. C. was 
the head of the liberal party, and took an active part 
in its defence. Among his most successful produc- 
tions are hia lectures on Self-Culture, and on the Eleva- 
tion of the Laboring Classes. His work on alavery, pub- 
lished in 1341, had also a wide circulation. D 1812. 
His collected works have been published in six 12mo. 
vols. (Boston, 1846), and republished in London, 1855. 

Chant, (chdnt.) [Fr., from chanter, to sing.) (Mus.) A 
kind of religious music, commonly used in the psalms 
and litanies of the church-service. They are of 3 kinds: 
the monody, sung as a solo; the antsphony, performed 
as а duet; and the churul, which is sung by the whole 
choir. The principal C. are the Ambrosian and the 

Gregorian (q. v.) 

Chantibun, (shidwte-boon,) a trading-town of Siam, 
cap. of a dist. of same name, near the Cambodian fron- 
tier, 150 m. S.B. of Bangkok; Lat. 12° 45' N., Lon. 102° 
18 E. Pop. 30,000. 

Chantilly, (shdn'te-ye,) a town of Franoe, on the 
Nonette, dep. Oise, 24 m. N. of Paris. This place is 
celebrated for the magnificent castio of the Princes of 
Conde, erected 1632. Zop. 3,223. 

Chantilly, (shdn-il'le,) in Virginia, a vill. near Fairfax 
Court-House, abt. 20 m. W. of Washington. A severe 
action took place here, Sept. 1, 1862, between Gen. 
Pope's command of National troops, and a Confederate 
corps under Gens. Ewell and Hill, in which the former 
were defeated with loss, having Gens. Phil. Kearney 
and Stevens among their dead. 

Chantrey, Sm Francis, R. A., (chdn’tre,) an eminent 
English sculptor, в. 1782. Ніз principal works are the 
Statues of Pitt and Canning, and the bust of Bir Walter 
Scott, in England, and the statue of Washington in the 
State-House, Boston. D. 1841. 

Chaos, (ká'0s) (Gr., from chao, to be open or void. 
(Myt) The most ancient of the gods, and the father o 

rebus and Night. He was the personification of the 
supposed formless void which preceded the cosmos, or 
order of created things.— ( Script.) That confusion in 
which matter existed before the world was produced 
by the creative power of Omnipotence; or, in other 
words, the unformed primeval matter of which every- 


thing was made. 

Chape, (chap) (Fr.] (Mil) The metal tip at the ex- 
tremity of the scab of a sword, or of a bayonet- 
sheath. 

Chapala, (shdp/ah-lah,) the largest lake in Mexico, in 
Let. 20° 20’ N., and between Lon. 102? and 103° 25' W. 
It lies on the table-land of Anahuac, contains abt. 1,300 
sq. m., has many islands, and is an expansion of the 

Rio Grande de Lerma, which enters the Pacific at San 


Blas. 

Chapel, (chdp/L) (Fr. chapelle] (Eccl) A place of di- 
vine worship, served in the Protestant Church by an 
incumbent under the denomination of chaplain. In 
Roman Catholic churches, a portion of the chief build- 
ing dedicated to a certain saint, and in whose honor ser- 
vices are held therein. 

Chapolling, (chdp’él-ing.) (aut) The operation of 
wearing a ship round, without bracing tho head-yards, 
when she is taken aback. 

Chaperon, (shdp'e-rün.) [Fr.] A kind of cap or cover- 
ing for the head, which, in the Middle Ages, was worn 
in France by men and women of all ranks. The name 
is still applied in England to the hood of state worn by 
knights of the Garter when attired in their robes. — 
In common parlance, one who attends a lady In public, 
as her guardian or guide. 

Chaplain, (chip'lin.) (Fr. chapelain.| (Eccl) A cler- 

man who performs divine servico in a chapel, or on 
rd a vessel of war, or who presides over the religious 
ceremonies of a regiment of troops, to which he is an 
officer attached; it, also, commonly signifies one who 
is attached to the household of & prince, or other high 
personage, for the performance of clerical duties in the 
rivate chapel. 
€ эре (chdp’let.) (Wr. chapelet.] (Eccl) A string of 
used by Roman Catholics for counting their 
rayers: — called also pater-nosters und ave-marias. See 
SABY. 

Chaptal, (chdp'taM,) Jaan ANTOINE (COUNT ра CHANTE- 
LOUP) an eminent French chemist, B. 1756. In 1781, 
he became professor of — in the College of 
Laaguedoc, and afterwards in the School of Medicine in 
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Paris. Appointed by Napoleon I. minister of the in- 
terior, C. signalized his administration by Ше liberal 
and encouraging patronage of commerce, arts, and 
manufactures. С. became a member of the Institute in 
1816, and р. in 1832. His Chimie appliquée aux Arts is 
the work of most value on which his reputation rests. 

Chapter, token ae) [L. capitulum, dim. of сары, the 
head.) In its commoncr sense, a division or part of a 
book or treatise.— (Her.) A meeting of the members 
of a knightly order: also, an organized branch of a 
fraternity or secret society; as, a chapter of the Free- 
masons. — ( Eccl.) An assembly for the transaction of 
business coming within the cognizance of ecclesiastical 
polity: thus, every cathedral is under the superinten- 
dence of its dean and chapter, and the place of their 
assembly is called the chapler-hcuse. 

Chapultepec, (shah-pil'te-pck,) a strongly fortified 
eminence surmounted by a castle, 2 m. 8.W. of the city 
of Mexico. It was taken by storm by Gen. Bcott's 
American force, Sept. 13, 1847. 

Characere, (kah-ra/se-e.) (Bot) A small О. of planta, 
all. Algales, the species of which are aquatic, and gem- 
erally useleas. 

Character, (kdr'dk-tür.) (Gr. charaktér, from charaeso, 
I mark.) ln its most obvious sense, a mark or ei 
made by тиш engraving &c. C.are literal, as the 
letters of an alphabet; numeral, as the figures of arith- 
metic; and emblematical, when they represent things or 
ideas. — ( Aus.) The conventional hieroglyphics im 

musical notation, used for signs of clefs, rests, &c. 

Characteristic, (-t'tik.)  [Gr. cha 
(Math.) In Logarithms, that positive or negative in- 
teger to which must be added the mantissa, a positive 
decimal, so as to obtain the logurithm. 

Charade, (shih-rid’.) [Fr., frum the inventor's name.) 
A sort of conundrum or enigma made upon a word the 
syllables of which, when separately taken, are them- 
selves complete words. It consiste of two parts— the 
first describing the syllables separately, the second al- 
luding to the entire word; and it may be considered 
complete if the whole unites in an epigrammatic point. 

Charadridise, (kah-rád're-de.) (Zosl.) The Plover fam, 
comprising Waders which have the bill rather cylindri- 
cal, the bill as lung as the head, or shorter, hind toe 
rarely present, and, when present, only rudimentary, and 
the outer or middle toes mure or less united by a mem- 
brane; the head very large, and the neck short and 
thick. Among the American species are: The Goldea 
Plover, Charadrius virginicus, of both hemispheres, 
which is 914 inches long, the wing 7 inches; the upper 
parts brownish-black, with numerous spots of goldea- 
yellow; under parts black, with a brownish lustre; — 
the King Plover, Agtalitis semipalmatus, of all temper- 
ate N. America, which has the front, throat, a 
around the neck, and the under parts, white; a band 
black across the breast, a band from the base of the bill 
under the eye, and a wide frontal band above the white 
one, black; the upper parts light MUT мона with a 
tinge of olive; —and the Kill-deer, Æ. vociferus, which 
takes its popular name from its peculiar note. The 
Burf-bird, Aphrisa virgata, of the islands of the Pacific, 
belongs also to this family. 

Charbon, (kdrbón. |Fr.] ( Pir) A small, blackish 
mark or spot left after the removal of the large spot im 
the cavity of a horse's corner-tooth. 

Charcoal, (chdr’kél.) (Chem. А name given to sev. 
eral varieties of carbon, the most important of which 
are, wood charcoal, animal charcoal, and lamp-black. 
Wood C. is obtained by charring wood, and the princi- 
pal object of its preparation, now by far less important 
thun formerly, is the greater caloric effect it affords tham 
wood; а given weight of C. producing twice as much 
available heut as an equal weight of wood, since the 
former contains more actual fuel and less oxygen, and 
much of the heat evolved by the wood is absorbed or 
rendered latent by the action of heat upon it. The vapor 
of burning C., which is carbonic acid, is highly noxious. 
C. is black, brittle, light, and inodorous, and resists de- 
cay for an indefinite period. That made from a dense 
wood has the curious property of condensing gases and 
vapors in its pores. Liquid and solid substances are 
also capable of being removed by that agent from their 
solution in water. This is more readily traced in the 
case of substances which impart a color to the solution, 
such color being often removed by the C.; the colorin 
matter, however, seeming merely to adhere to the б 
{ог it may be extracted from it by treatment with а 
weak alkaline liquid. The decoloring power of wood 
С. is very feeble in comparison with that poeseesed 
animal C., fvory-black, or BONE-BLACK, q. v». Lam 
approaches more nearly in composition to pure carboa 
than either of the others, and is the soot obtained from 
the imperfect combustion of resinous and tarry mattote 
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— highly bituminous coal), from which source it 
ves the small quantities of resin, of nitrogen, and 
sulphur which it contains. The uses of this substance, 
as an ingredient of pigments, of printing-ink, and of 
blacking, depend evidently more upon its black color 
than upon its chemical properties. A 
Chardin, SiR Joun, (shar'dd,) a French traveller and 
merchant, B. in Paris, 1643. He twice visited Persia, 
and afterwards livedin England, where he was knighted 
by Charles II., and published his celebrated Travels їп 
sia and the East Indies (1686-1711). D. 1713. 
Charente, (shah-rónt',) a considerable river of France, 
which, after a flow of 200 m. from its source in the - 
Haute-Vienne, falls into the Atlantic opposite the Ile 
D'Oleron. — An interior dep. of France, formed of part 
of the old p. of Angoumois, and b. N. by the depts. of 
Vienne and Deux-Sevres. Area, 3,270 sq. m. Its vine- 
yards supply the finest brandy (Cognac) known, and its 
soil is also prolific of truffles, hemp, flax, and the 
cereals. С. Angoulême. Pop. 378,218. — CHARENTE- 
INFÉRIEURE, a maritime dep. of France, W. coast, b. N. 
by Vendée, N.E. by Deux-Sevres, E. by Charente, 8. by 
Gironde, and W. by the Atlantic. Its limits include the 
islands of Ré, Aix, and Oléron. Area, 4,763 sq.m. It is 
roductive of cereals, salt, and excellent brandy. C. 
Rochelle. . 479,529. 
Charette de la Contrie, Frangois ATHANASE, 
2: (hd h-rét'da-ldh-kón'tre) a French Vemdean leader, в. 
700. He headed the Breton loyalists in 1793, and 
gained three signal victories over the revolutionists. 
After being taken prisoner, he was tried at Nantes, and 
condemned to death, 1795 — thus putting an end to the 


Vendean war. 
[From Fr. charger.) 


Charge, (ad) In a general 
ch is enjoined, committed, intrusted, or 


sense, that wh 
delivered to another, implying care, custody, superin- 
tendence, or fulfilment of duty on his part. — ( Law.) 
The instructions given by a judge to a jury before they 
retire to deliberate upon their verdict. —(Eccl. Law.) 
The instructions given by a bishop to his clergy for the 
regulation of his diocese. — ( Elect.) The accumulation 
of electricity on the coatings of Leyden jars. — ( Gun.) 
The quantity of powder and ball, or shot, with which 
а gun or other fire-arm is loaded. — ( Her.) The ordina- 
ries, figures, &с., borne on an escutcheon or coat-of- 
a CD A signal to attack; as, to sound the 
charge. Or the attack itself, which consists in rushing 
on an enemy with fixed bayonets, drawn sabres, &c.: 
— used in application to both infantry and cavalry.— 
(Mining.) The quantity of ore placed at once into a fur- 
nace for being fused or smelted. — ( Far.) A preparation 
of viscous matter employed as an application in cases 
of sprain, inflammation, &c. —( Fine Arts.) In painting, 
ane rated rendering of color, form, effect, &c. 

Cha dꝰ Affaires, (shdr'zhá-daf-fár'.) (Fr.] (Dip- 
lom.) A diplomatic agent or representative at a foreign 
court, accredited to the minister or secretary for foreign 
affairs of that country for the time being, and, some- 
times, acting in the absence of an ambassador : — they 
merely rank as envoys of the second class. 

— (chdrj'r.) (Mil.) The horse of a cavalry officer 
or trooper. 

Chariot, (chár'e-0.) [From W. carrhod.] (Antiq) A 
саг Ea ve ae used in war by the Romans, and called 

y the several names of biga, triga, quadriga, &c., ac- 

cording to the number of horses which drew it, When 
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Fig. 161. — A8SSYRIAN CHARIOT, 
(Nineveh marbies, British Museam.) 


the warriors came to an encounter in clos? fight, they 
alighted and fought on foot; but as soon as they were 
weary they retired into their chariots, and thence an- 
moyed their enemies with darts and missive weapons. 
We find, also, frequent mention of currus falcati, or 
«hariots armed with àooks or acythes, with which 
whole ranks of soldiers were cut down together; they 
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were used by the дутаав (Fig. 161), Persians, Ryriana, 
Egyptians, &с. The Roman triumphal C., generally made 
of ivory, was of a cylindrical figure, sometimes gilt at 
the top and ornamented with crowns; and, to repre- 
sent a victory more naturally, it was even stained with 
blood. It was usually drawn by 4 white horses, but 
often by lions, elephants, and other wild animals. — In 
modern parlance, the name is applied to a kind of car- 
riage, or half-coach, four-wheeled, and drawn by two 
horses : — used generally for pleasure or travelling. 

Charites, (kdr’i-teez.) (Мус The Greek name of the 
GRACES, q.v. 

Chariton, (chár'e-tón,) a N. со. of Missouri; area, 740 
sq.m. €. keytesville. —A river rising 
in Jowa, and debouching into the Missouri, near the 8. 
extremity of Chariton co., Mo., after a course of 250 m. 

— (chdr'e-te.) [Fr. charité.) One of the three 
great theological virtues, consisting of love to God and 
our neighbors, or the habit or disposition of loving 
God with all our heart and our neighbor as ourselves, 
In a narrower sense, it signifies kindness, good-will, 
and forbearance towards mankind in general, and in & 
still lower sense, the giving alms and the alms itéelf. 
— Sisters of C. (Eccl. Hist.) A Roman Catholic congre- 

tion of females for the assistance of the sick poor, 

ounded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1617. The sisters, 
who make simple vows, which are renewed every year, 
have won for themselves general veneration, even in 
heathen countries, by their acts of beneficence and 
admirable charity. ey have throughout the world 
abt. 800 establishments, under the charge of abt. 15,000 
sisters. In the U. States, their first congregation was 
established in 1809 at Emmettsburg, and they now ров- 
sess upwards of 50 houses in the several States. 

Charivari, (shih-re-vd’re.) |Fr.] In its original sense, 
a kind of discordant tintinnabulation made by the beat- 
ing of kettles, pans, and the like, accompanied b 

roans, shouts of derision, &c., and employed as a mani- 
estation of popular obloquy. In an extended appli- 
cation, the word has been employed to designate politi- 
cal squibs or lampoons, and periodicals published as 
satires, such as the Paris Charivari, the London Punch, 
the Berlin Kladderadatsch, &c. 

Charlatan, (shdr'lah-tdn.) (Fr.) One who makes un- 
warrantable pretensions to skill, and talks much in his 
own favor. The word originally signified an empiric, 
or quack, who retailed his medicines on a public stage, 
ut drew the people about him by his buffooneries. 

Charlemagne, (shdrl'/mán.) [Fr.; L. Carolus M 
“Charles the Great."] King of France and Emperor of 
the West, B. in 742, was the grandson of Charles Martel, 
and, in 768, s. to the throne conjointly with his brother 
Carloman, on whose death, 3 years later, he became sole 
monarch. In 770, he subdued Aquitaine, and opened, 
in 772, a war with the Saxon heathens, which lasted 30 
years. In the following year, crossing the Alps, he was 
crowned king of Lombardy by the Pope. In 778, he 
conquered Spain as far as the Ebro, but on his return 
was surprised and defeated at the pass of Roncesvalles, 
where many of his noblest knights were slain, among 
them his nephew Roland, the famous Orlando of the 
verse of Ariosto. In 780, his sons, Pepin and Louis, were 
crowned at Rome by the pontiff, kings of Lombardy 
and Aquitaine. After conquering all Germany as far 
as Bohemia, C. was crowned, in 800, emperor of the 
West, and was about negotiating for the hand of Irene 
to unite by marriage the empires of the East and West, 
when he р. at Aix-la-Chapelle, 814. C. was one of the 
greatest rulers and warriors who have adorned any 
age, and not less was he а lover of learning and the 
arts. He was, with the exception of his contemporary 
the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, the most enlightened 
sovereign of his epoc 

Charleroi, (shdrl’rwah,) a fortified town of Belgium, 
p. Hainault, on the Sambre, 33 m. 8. of Brussels. It is 
the centre of a large coal-basin, and has numerous 
manufactures of iron, firearms, cutlery, &c. С. has 
undergone numerous sieges, and been successively un- 
der the mastership of the Spanish, Austrians, and 
French. Pop. 12,150. 

Charles, (chdrlz,) the name of many European mon- 
archs and princes, the more important of whom are 
catalogued as follows in the alphabetical order of their 
several countries: 

BADEN, (GRAND-DUKES ор.) C. Frederick, в. 1728. He lost 
his territories during the French revolution, but they 
were restored to him by Napoleon I., to whose fortunes 
he had attached himself, and who converted his mar- 
graviate into a grand-duchy. D.1811.—C. Louis Fred- 
erick, grandson of the foregoing, B. 1786, distinguished 
himself in the battle of Jena, and was fai to the 
last in his devotion to Napoleon I. D. 1818. 

Burounpy, (Dukes or.) С. the Bold, в. 1433, was the 
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sen of Philip the Good This turbulent and warlike 
prince, Carag de father's lifetime (being then known 
as Count of rolais), marched to attack Paris at the 
head of an army largely composed of revolted French no- 
bles, and gained the battle of Montlhery, 1455. Succeed- 
ing his father in 1467, he quickly entered into an alliance 
with Edward IV.of England, and the duke of Brittany, 
against his suzerain, Louis XI. of France. The latter, 
to withdraw him from that coalition, invited the duke 
to à conference at Peronne, but before the meeting took 
place, a revolt of the Liegeois, instigated by Louis, led 
to a slaughter of Charles' followers. In retaliation, the 
duke e Louis his prisoner, releasing him only upon 
the payment of heavy ransom, punished with terrible 
severity his revolted Flemish cities, and carried fire and 
eword through Alsace, Lorraine, and N. France. C. was 
defeated at Granson, in 1472, and at Morat, by the Swiss, 
inst whom he had declared war for the subjugation 

of their country. He was killed in a sanguinary battle 
fought before Nancy, 1477. His Flemish territories re- 
verted to his daughter, the celebrated Mary of Burgundy, 
.v., While Louis XI. annexed Burgundy itself to the 

rench crown. 

ENGLAND. C.I., воп of James I., B. 1600. He married 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henri IV. of France, 
1625, and s. his father on the throne in the same year. C, 
though a man of pure morals and of generally amiable 
character, was as a monarch deeply imbued with auto- 
eratic principles, and these, fortified by the ascendancy 

ned over him by Archbishop Laud, the Earl of Straf- 
rd, and others of his advisers, eventually brought 
him into direct collision with the people, as represented 
by the House of Commons. The usurpations of the 
Parliament (afterwards known as the “ Long Parlia- 
ment") on the prerogatives of the crown, compelled 
C. to ap to arms, 1642. Тһе first blood was shed at 
Edgehill (Oct. 23), and the Civil War continued with 
varying success till 1645, when C., defeated at Naseby, 
fled to tland. Delivered into the hands of Parlia- 
ment by the Scottish commissioners on payment of a 
sum of $2,000,000, С. suffered imprisonment at various 
places, and, in Jan., 1649, was placed upon his trial be- 
fore а High Court of Justice, and condemned to be 
beheaded, which sentence was carried out on the 30th 
of the same month. He died with t fortitude, and 
his remains were interred at Windsor. — CHARLES II., 
B. 1620, elder son of the preceding, after a youth of ad- 
versity and exile, was restored to the throne of his an- 
cestors, May 29, 1660. Although personally popular 
by his bonhommie, wit, and accessibility, his reign, 
nevertheless, was characterized by persecutions of the 
Dissenters, and by a corrupt use of the royal preroga- 
tive, subversive of civil and political liberty and par- 
liamentary government. In his reign, too, the Dutch 
who had, under the Commonwealth, been so thoroughly 
humbled by Blake and his English fleet, took advantage 
ef the воріпепевв of Charles’ rule to sail up the Thames, 
and even threaten London. The “ Merry Monarch,” as 
he was surnamed, р. in 1684, leaving no issue by his 
queen, Catherine of Braganza, although his natural 
children were many, the most noticeable being the un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth. — C. Edward (Prince). 
Bee STUART. 

Francs. C.I. called “le Chauve” (the Bald), son of 
Louis le Débonnaire, в. 823, s. to the throne, 840, and 
was elected by the Romans emperor of the West, 875. 
Under his reign, the Normans ravaged France, which 
C. was unable to protect. D. 875. — C. II. (known ая 
Charles III. of Germany), otherwise called le Gros (the 
Fat), nephew of C. I., himself of the royal au- 
thority on the death of Carloman II., in 884. Dethroned 

Eudes, Count of Paris, 887. — С.І. surnamed “ the 
mple," B. 879, s. as king, 893, governed so badly 
through his favorite on, as to cause a rebellion 
among the nobles, who exiled C, and gave the throne 
to Robert, Duke of France, 922. — C. IV., called le Beau 
the Handsome), son of Philip the Fair, and last of the 
tian dynasty, s. his brother Philip V.in 1322. His 
reign was characterized by a war with England, and a 
eruel persecution instituted against the Jews. D. 1328. 
— О. V., called le (the Wise), the first prince to bear 
the title of Dauphin, son of John II., s. his brother in 
1364. His reign was, on the whole, an able and a pros- 
rous one; he dispossessed the English of all their 
nch conquests except Calas, gave the command of 
his army to the celebrated Duguesclin, greatly patron- 
ized learning, fostered the arts, comme and agricul- 
ture, and improved the city of Paris, founding the Royal 
Library, and erecting the Bastille. D.1380.— C. VI., sur- 
named le Bien-aimé (the Well-beloved), в. 1368, reigned 
ever one of the mostcalamitous epochs in French history. 
Б kingdom, torn by the struggles of riva! factions of 
nobility, was also in by tbe English, who, 
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after their gue victory at Agincourt, repossessed 
themselves of Normandy. The ill-conduct of his queen, 
Isabel of Bavaria, con- 
tributed, with his other 
misfortunes, to unsettle 
the king's reason. D. 
1422. — C. VII., called le 
Victorieuz (the Victori- 
ous), 5. 1408, endeavored 
to expel the English 
from the kingdom, on 
thethrone of which they 
had set their young mon- 
arch Henry VI., and, at 
length, owing to the 
patriotic support he de- 
rived from his subjecta, 
inspired by the example 
of the famous Jeanne 
d'Arc, the “ Maid of Or- 
leans," he succeeded in 
во doing. C. was crowned 
at Rheims, 1429, and dis- “<j 
tinguished his reign by : 
the establishment of a 
standing army as a 
check upon the feudal 
power of his nobles, by 
the institution of 
courts of justice, and by 
the encouragement he gave to manufactures. The 
celebrated Agnes Sorel (g.v.) was the mistress of C., 
whose declining days were saddened by the ambitious 
designs of his son, afterward Louis IX. D. 1461. — C. 
Vill. known as “the Affable," s. his father Louis IX. 
in 1483, while still in his minority, during which the 
govt. was administered under the regency of his sister, 
the Dame de Beaujeu. By his marriage with Anne, 
heiress to the duchy of Bretagne, C. united the whole 
of France under one поа. After conquering 
Naples only to lose it immediately afterward, Charles 
achieved a great victory over the Italians near Pia- 
cenza, 1495. D.1498. — C. IX., 5. 1549, s. his brother, 
Francis II., 1560. Being then in his minority, his mo- 
ther, Catherine de Medici, administered the govt. as 
regent. The reign of C. was rendered memorable b 
the persecution of the Huguenots, leading to a civil 
war, in which the Huguenots, commanded by the 
Prince de Condé, were finally defeated at Jarnac, 1569. 
Pretended pacific overtures were then made by the 
court, or Catholic, party, and the king's sister, Mar- 
guerite, was given in marriage to Henry, king of Na- 
varre (afterwards Henry IV. of France) To celebrate 
this union the chief Huguenot leaders were invited to 
Paris, where they were perfidiously massacred on ft. 
Bartholomew's Day, 1572 (see BARTHOLOMEW (ST.), Mas- 
SACRE OF.) С. р. in 1594. — C. X., brother of Louis XVI., 
B. 1759, and known in his younger days as Count d' Artois, 
emigrated to England after the Revolution. He s. to 
the throne on the death of Louis XVIII., 1824, and 
marked his reign by abolition of the freedom of the 
ress, and other arbitrary and retrogressive measures. 
Iis people at last were driven to take up arms in de- 
fence of their liberties, 1830. On the 2d of Aug., in that 
year, C. abdicated in favor of the Duc de Bordeaux — 
but for whom Louis Philippe, Duc d'Orleans, was sub- 
stituted by the popular will — and retired to England 
where he for some time resided, thence to Prague, and 
finally to Goritz, Styria, where he D. of cholera, 1836. 
Germany. C. I. CHARLEMAGNE. — C. II. Same as 
Cuaries I. of France, q. v.— C. III. (le Gros). Вее 
CBARLES II. of France. — C. IV., son of John of Luxem- 
bourg, king of Bohemia, s. Louis of Bavaria as emperor 
of G ‚ 1347. The principal event of his —* was 
the promulgation of the Golden Bull, 1356, which de- 
termined both the imperial and the popular rights, and 
served as the palladium of the German constitution. 
D.1378. — C. V., emperor of Germany and king of Spain, 
B. 1500, was the son of the Archduke Philip of Austria by 
& daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, co-sovereigns of 
Castile and Aragon. This great prince was educated 
in Flanders, the country of his birth, and was elected 
emperor in 1519, in succession to his grandfather Maxi- 
milian, and in opposition to the claims of Francis I. of 
France. The leading events of the reign of C. were: 
the rise of the Reformation in Germany, and the con- 
vention of the Diet of Worms which condemned Luther 
and his doctrines; a war with France for the —— 
of the Milanese, in which C. was ultimately successful ; 
the defeat of Francis I. at Pavia, 1525, followed by the 
treaty of Cambrai, 1529; the coronation of C. by the 
Pope as king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romanas, 
1530; the holding of the Diets of Spires and Augsburg, 
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and the subsequent concessions to the Protestants rati- 
fied by the Pacification of Nuremberg; the expulsion 
of the invading Moslems from Hungary ; the hostilities 
against the Moorsin Africa,1535, and the consequent cap- 
ture of Goletta and Tunis; a second war with Prance. — 
during which C. ravaged Picardy and Champagne, — fol- 
lowed by a treaty of peace in 1535; the revolt of Ghent, 
and its sanguinary suppression, in the following year; 
a third, and disastrous, war against France, in conjunc- 
tion with Eugland, terminated by the treaty of Creepi, 
1545; the Confederation of the Protestant princes of 
Germany against C., and a new war with France, ended 
by the treaty of Passau, 1552, which guaranteed exer- 
cise of the Protestant religion in the countries of the 
confederated princes; and, lastly, the abdication of the 
crown by C., at Brussels, 1555, in favor of his son, 
Philip IL, after which the ex-emperor retired to the 
monastery of 86. Just, in Estremadura, Spain, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in religious exercises, 
mechanical pursuits, and gustronomical indulgences. 
C. р. іп 1558, after having left his name to posterity as 
the greatest, wisest, and most intolerant monarch of 
his time. — C. VI., 2d son of Leopold I., B. 1685, on the 
death of Charles II. of Spain laid claim to his throne, 
in which he was opposed by the French Duc d'Anjou, 
who assumed the title of Philip V. Their rival claims 
inaugurated the long struggle known as the War of the 

anish Succession, brought to an end by the peace of 

trecht, 1713, which secured the crown to Philip. C. 
в. his brother Joseph I. as emperor of Germany, 1721. 
His dominions were curtailed by the peace of Belgrade, 
1739, which effected the cession of Servia and Wallachia 
to the Ottoman empire. D. 1740. — C. VII., в. 1697, son 
of the Elector of Bavaria, became emperor of Germany 
in 1732, which election was followed by the 3 years' 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which C, aided by 
France and Prussia, maintained his und against 
Maria — queen of Hungary, legitimate heiress to 
the imperial throne. D. 1745. — С. Louis (Archduke of 
Austria), an eminent military commander, B. 1771, was 
& younger son of the emperor Leopold II. He defeated 
the French in 1796, under Jourdan aud Moreau; in 
1799, under Jourdan in Suabia, and Massena at Zurich; 
in 1805 at Caldiero; and, in 1809, he successfully at 
Aspern and Essling resisted Napoleon in person. С. 
was at length defeuted in his turn by the French at 
Wagram, in the sume year. D. 1847. 

UNGARY. C. I. (Sharobert), son of Charles, king of 
Naples, s. Otho of Bavaria on the Hungarian throne in 
1308, and р. in 1340, after a reign characterized by wars 
and disorders. — C. II. Same as CHARLES VI. or Gerr- 
MANY. 

LoRRAINE. The principal of the 6 dukes of this name 
who held the sovereign fief of Lorraine under the kings 
of France, were: C. I., B. 953, who D. a prisoner at Or- 
leans, 994, after an unsuccessful attempt to seize the 
French crown after the death of Louis V.— С. V., в. 
1643, dispossessed of his birthright in favor of Louis 
XIV. of France, entered the Austrian military service, 
sag became one of the greatest commanders of his time. 

. 690, 

NAPLES. С.І. (07 Anjou), son of Louis VIII. of France, 
made himself king of Naples in 1266, to the exclusion 
of Manfred of Sicily, the rightful possessor. His reign 
was characterized by such oppression and cruelty, that 
а rising of the people against French rule took place 
on the eve of Easter day, 1282, at the hour of vespers, 
when the French invaders were slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately and without mercy. This event, known bis- 
torically as the Sicilian Vespers, freed Sicily of C. and 
his followers. D. 1285. — His son, С. II., after in vain 
attempting to recover the island of Sicily, р. in 1309. — 
The grandson of the latter, C. III. (of Durazzo), who 
had s. to the throne in 1382, was killed ina war with 
Hungary, 1380. — C. IV. is better known as CHARLES У. 
OF GERMANY. 

Navarre. Of the 3 Navarrese kings of this name, 
CHARLES “the Bad,” son of the Count d'Evreux, B. 1332, 
s. his mother on the throne in 1349. The ater part 
of his reign was spent in a fruitless struggle to obtain 
the crown of France. Burned to death by his clothes 
taking fire, 1387. 

Savoy AND SARDINIA. Of the 6 sovereign dukes of 
Bavoy of thia name before C. Albert, the most notice- 
able was: C- EMMANUEL, 4th duke of Savoy, and lst king 
of Sardinia, whose reign, 1580-1630, was one of war and 
ambitious projects. After increasing his domains by 
the conquest of Saluzzo, he vainly aspired to become 
king of Cyprus and Macedon, and emperor of Germany. 
— Charles Albert, a. his father, Charles Felix, as king of 
Sardinia, in 1831. He made his reign memorable by the 
reforms which he instituted, and by his declaration in 
favor of Italian unity and armed resistance to Austrian 
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aggression. Being at length defeated by Radetehy sb 
Novara, 1848, he abdicated in favas uf his son, tne pres 
ent king of Italy, Victor Emmanuel. D. 1849. 

Spain. С. 1. Bame ал CHARLES II. or GERMANY. — C 
ІІ. s. his father, Philip IV., in 1665. During his reign, 
the dominant power held by Spain for 2 centuries sunk 
into decrepitude. His death, in 1700, led to the long 
War of the Spanish Suocession, (see CHARLES VI. or GER 
MANY.) — C. 111., king of Naples, s. his brother Ferdt 
nand as king of Spain, 1759, and after waging an ua- 
successful war against England, D. in 1758. — The sen 
of the latter, B. at Naples, 1748, s. to the throne as © 
IV. He was a weak prince, a puppet in the hands et 
his wife's lover Godoy, Prince of the Peace and an im 
strument of Napoleon I. He abdicated in 1808 in faver 
of his son Ferdinand. The same year (May), Napoleon 
having C. and Ferdinand in his power at Bayonne, re- 
stored the crown to C., only that he might transfer it 
from the latter to his brother Joseph Bonsparte. D. 
1519. 

Swepen. Of the several kings of this name who filled 
the Swedish throne, may be mentioned С. X., who s. 
his cousin Christina in 1664, and by his valor and states- 
manship largely increased his dominions by the acquisgi- 
tion of Livonia and of parts of Denmark. D. 1660. — 
His grandson, C. XII., who в. his father C. XI., in 1697, 
while yet a youth, made himself famous by the vio- 
tories he gained over the Danes and the Russians. In 
his 19th year, &t the head of 8,000 Swedes, he routed an 
army of 40,000 Russians at Narva, 1701. Then, march- 
ing into Poland, he took the cities of Warsaw, W, 
and Dantzig (1704), and substituted Stanislaus Lec- 
zinski for Augustus on the Polish throne. He next 
carried his arms into Saxony, where he compelled the 
Elector to submit to an ignominious peace, 1709. C. 
had now made himself one of the most potent of Eu- 
ropean monarchs, and his alliance was eagerly sought 
on all sides. Determined to dethrone his great rival 
Peter I. of Russia, C.,in 1708, after entering Russia, 
gained a brilliant victory at Smolensko, and, after win- 
tering in the Ukraine, marched upon Moscow, besieg- 
ing on the way the fortified city of Pultowa, although 
his army had now become reduced to not more than 
25,000 men, many of whom were Cossack recruits. Peter 
the Great marching to the relief of that city at the head 
of 60,000 picked troops, a decisive battle was fought, 
July 8, 1709, ending in the utter defeat of C., who took 
refuge in Turkey, remaining there 5 years, during 
which time the greater part of his northern possessions 
became a prey to his conqueror. After his return to 
his dominions, he engaged in several unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, and met his death by a musket-ball while be- 
sieging Frederickshall, Norway, in 1718. — C. XIV. Bee 
BERNADOTTE. — C. XV., grandson of the latter, B. 1 
8. his father, Oscar, on the united throne of Sweden 
Norway, in 1859. He has distinguished his reign by 
his private and patriotic virtuos, being at once a wise 
and liberal monurch, and an amiable and intellectual 
man. Ав а poet and literateur he has gained consider- 
able celebrity. 


Charles City, in Jowa, a vill. of Floyd co.; pop. 2,166. 


— In Virginia, a S.E. co., b. 8. by the James River, and 
N.E. and E. by the Chickahominy, and one of the 8 orig- 
ginal shires of Ya. ; area, 1848q. m. C.Charles City Oougt- 
House. 


Charles Martel, the illegitimate son of Pépin 


d'Héristal, duke of Austrasia, was himself proclaimed 
duke in 716, and becoming mayor of the palace during 
the reigns of Chilperic and Thierry IV., exercised the 
whole regal power, defeating the Saracens at Poiti 

in 732, in honor of which victory he was called Af 
(the Hammer). On the death of Thierry in 736, C. car- 
ried on the govt. as duke of the Franks. His son Pepin 
was founder of the Carlovingian line of оваа 
taking their name from C. Martel. 

iven te 
a cluster of 7 stars in the constellation called Ures 
Major, or the “Great Весаг "; — derived from a certain 
resemblance which it exhibits to a wagon, or eain, 
drawn by three horses in a line. It is, also, sometimes 
called the Plough. 


Charleston, (chdris'tün,) a dist. of 5. Carolina, skirt- 


ing the Atlantic, and drained by Ashley, ^ poper, and 
Edisto rivers. It produces the well-know., Bea Island 
cotton; —A city and seaport, C. of above 
dist., and the most important place in the State, is built 
on & low neck of land at the point of junction of the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers, 6 m. W. by №. оГ the Atlant 

and 118 N.E. of Savannah, on a surface elevated 8 to 

ft. above high-water mark, and in length about 2 m, 
with a breadth of abt. 114 m. The city is rectangularly 
laid out in broad streets shaded with trees, and is 
adorned with many fine public buildings and private 
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ywsidences. It contains the State Medical College, and 
js richly endowed with literary, philanthropic, and 
eomunercial institutions. Its harbor, which is secure 
and commodious, ія defended by forts Pinckney, John- 
son, and Moultrie, the latter on Sullivan's Island. Near 
the bar, which presents difficult navigation, is a revolv- 
ing light at an elevation of 80 ft. above sea-level. (7. is 
the entrepôt of an extensive shipping-trade, particu- 
larly in cotton and rice. Founded by English colonists 
in 1680, it was incorporated a city in 1783, and was the 
seat of State govt. until 1787. The Civil War opened 
here, April 12, 1861, by the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter (q. 9.) by the Confederute Gen. Beauregard. Towurds 
the close of the same year the city was declared under 
blockade by the Federal fleet, which sunk vessels laden 
with stone to obstruct the entrances to the harbor. 
Jan. 31, 1863, the blockade was raised consequent upon 
a successful attack upon the Union flotilla by Confeder- 
ate war-veasels, An unsuccessful attempt to take the 
city was made, April 13, by Gen. Gilmore, and on the 

, 21st he commenced to bombard it. It, however, still 

held out till Feb. 17, 1865, when, after its evacuation by 
the Confederate garrison under Gen. Hardie, it wus 
taken possession of by the Nationals. 
—In 1U , a village of Coles co., 46 m. W. of Terre Haute; 
—In W. Virginia. a vill.. C. of Kanawha co. and of the 
State, at the junction of Kanawa and Elk rivers, 160 
w. 8.8. W. of Wheeling. 

Charles'town. in /ndiana,a village, capital of Clarke 
county, 12 miles N.N.E. of Louisville.—1n Massachusetts, 
а city and seaport of Middlesex county, and a suburb 
of Boston, connecting with that city by the Warren 
and Charles River bridges; 111 miles S.S. W. of Portland. 
Here is a U. S. navy-yard, founded in 1798, and occupy- 
ing an area of nearly 80 acres. C, suffered much dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, and, in 1775, was burned 
by the British fire during the battle of Buuker Hill, 
now incorporated with Boston. 

Charleville, (shirveel) a manufacturing town of 
France, on the Meuse, dep. Ardennes, not far from 
Mozióres. Pop. 10,897. 

Charlevoix, Ріғввкк FRANCOIS XAVIER DE, (shdr'la- 
ewah,) a French Jesuit, B. 1682, made extensive and 
important explorations in N. America, and has given 
much valuable information respecting the aborigines in 
o dd of New France, or Canada (Lon., 1769). D. 

Charlotte, (shdr1dt,) in Michigan, a village, C. of Eaton 
со., 20 m. 8.W. of Lansing; pop. 2,253. — In N. Carolina, 
a town, C. of Mecklenburg co.. on Sugar Creek; 

—In Virginia, a §.8.B. co. ; area, 550 sq. m. 
C. Marysville. | 
Charlotte Amalia, in the W. Indies. See THOMAS, 
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— Harbor, or Boca GRANDE, an inlet on 
the W. coast of Florida, well sheltered, and famous for 
its fine oysters. It forms а natural harbor abt. 25 m. 
long, by from 8 to 10 wide, with tho entrance situate 
between Gasperillo Bay and Boca Grande Koy. 

C€harlotten burg, (shár-lót'tn-bürg,) a town of Prus- 
sia, prov. Brandenburg, 5 m. W. of Berlin. 16 possesses 
a magnificent royal palace and gardens. Pop. 13,675. 

Charlottesville, (shdr'lòtsvil,) a town of Virginia, C. 
of Albemarle co., 2 m. from the Rivanna river, and 81 N. 
W. of Richmond. The University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819, is seated here. 

Charlotte Town, a seaport, C. of Prince Edward 
Island, on its S. E. const, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
Lat. 450 15' N.. Lon. 639 7^ W. Pop. abt. 8,000. 

Charm, (chdrm.) [From L. carmen, a song or verse.] 
Аю occult spell, incantation, and the like; a combina- 
tion of magical words, charucters, emblems, &c., im- 
agined to possess some secret and unintelligible power, 
by which some have pretended to do mysterious nnd 
wonderful things: — hence, any relic, &с., worn as a 
talisman against evil. 

Charnel, or Charnel-houne. (chdrn.) [Fr., from 
L. carnis, flesh.] A vault under or near a church, 
serving as a place of sepulture for dead bodies. 

Charolais, (shdro-la.) (Geog.) A county of the former 
French prov. of Burgundy, now merged in the dept. 
Baone-et-Loirc. 

Oharon, (chdr’én.) (Му) Tho ferryman of souls over 
the river Syz, in the infernal regions. 

@Charpie, («urpe) [Fr.) (Sury.) Lint used in the 

ng of wounds, sores, &c. 
Oharr, or Снав, (chdr.) (Zodl.) A species of salmon 
Salmo ), common In the lakes of Europe. 
arron, PIERRE, (басе) а French author, and 
the friend of Montaigne, в. 1541. His most celebrated 
work is the Trait/ de la Sagesse. D. 1603. 

Chart, (chdkrt.) [From L. charta, a sheet of peper.] 

(Hiydrog.) А map drawn up for tbe use of navigators, 
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showing the situation of coasts, rocks, shoals, and зе 
marks: also the course of currents, the depth of sound- 
ings, and the direction of regular winds.—(Her.) A 
gree drawn up in a tabular form. 

arter, (chdhr’tr.) [Fr. charte, from Gr. chartés, a 
leaf of paper.] (Lawand Pol) A written instrument, 
executed with certain forme and solemnities, by which 
a sovereign bestows privileges on towns, corporations, 
communities, &с., or to the whole people. The most 
celebrated C. are the Magna Charta, the basis of Eng- 
lish liberty, signed by King John in 1215, and fre- 
quently violated and confirmed by himself and succes- 
sors; the constitutional C. promulgated in 1814 by 
Louis XVIII., which was the fundamental law of the 
French realm under the Restoration, and the viola- 
tion of which by Charles X. caused the revolution of 
1830; and tho C. voted by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and accepted by Louis Philippe, Aug. 8, 1830, and 
by which the national sovereignty was proclaimed. 
The kings of England granted to many of the early 
American colonies a Charter government, by which they 
were permitted to establish a government, and make 
laws for their own regulation. 

Char'ter- party, (-pirte.) [From Eng. charter, and 
Fr. parti, анаа Com.und Mur. Law.) А deed of con- 
tract or agreement by which a ship is let to a freighter, 
either wholly or in part, for the performance of & 
stated voyage under specific conditions: — in cases 
where no C'-p. is executed, a printed or written instru- 
ment of contract, signed by both parties, and styled a 
memorgndum of charter-party, is of equal validity. 

Chartier, ALAIN, (shádr'te-a,) a French poet, who fiour- 
ished in the reigns of Charles VI. and VII., of the latter 
of whom he was the confidential secretary. He con- 
tributed much to the moral and political reformation 
of his country. D.abt. 1449. 

Chartists, (chdr'tists.) (Eng. Hist.) А political party 
in England, composed chiefly of the extreme radical 
element of the working-classes, who have embodied 
their principles in & document called the le's Char- 
ter, the leading points of which are universal suff 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, electoral dier, 
abolition of property qualification, and payment o 
members of parliament: — their doctrines are com- 
monly known as Chartiem, As a political power in 
England, they have become much reduced of late years, 
owing to the progressive liberalization of the legisla- 
tive polity. 

Chartres, (shdr'tr,) an ancient city of France, on the 
Eure, C. of dep. Eure-et-Loire, 48 m. S.W. of Paris. It 
has a fine Gothic cathedral, and its corn-market is one 
of the most important in France. Pop. 21,484. 

Chartreuse, (La Granpr,) (shdr'trooz,) a celebrated 
monastery of France, situate among lofty mountains, 
14 m. N. of Grenoble, dep. Isére. Founded in 1084, it 
now forms the chief monastic house of the Carthusians, 
Ita inmates derive the greater part of their income 
from the preparation of the noted liqueur known as 
Chartreuse, and which has been unsuccessfully imitated 
by other makers. 

Chartreux, (shdr-troo'.) [Fr] (Кос) A monk of 
tho order of CaRTHUSIANR, (q. v. 

Chary bdis, (kIA-rib'dis.) Тин The mythic daugh- 
ter of Neptune and Earth; really, a whirlpool in the 
Straits of Messina. 

Chase, (chis) [Fr. chasse.) In England, a domain 
wherein game is preserved. — ( Printing.) A rectangular 
iron frame for inclosing type when set up in pages. — 
(Gun.) The whole bore or inside length of a piece of 
ordnance; also, the part of a gun in advance of the 
trunnions; in «mooth-bore cast-iron guns, the part in- 
tervening between the neck of the piece and the second 
reinforce ring.—(Games.) In Tennis, the place where 
& ball drops, and beyond which an adverse bali must 
be propelled, so as to gain a point. 

Chase, SALMON PORTLAND, an American lawyer and 
statesman, B. in Cornish, N. H., 1808. After receivin 
his preparatory education in Cincinnati, O., he entered 
Dartmouth College, where he uated in 1826. In 1829, 
he was admitted to the bar in the Dist. of Columbia, 
and, in 1830, commenced practice in Cincinnati, where 
he speedily attained a high reputation as a lawyer. 
After taking a leading part in national politica, Mr. C. 
was sent to Congress in 1840, as senator from Ohio; 
and, in 1855, was elected governor of that State. In 
1861, he was made Secretary of the Treasury by Pres, 
Lincoln, and his financial operations during the Civil 
War, which were on a gigantic acale, were generally 
received with favor. In 1864, he was appointed Obfef 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. D. 
May 7, 1873. | 

Chase, SAMOEL, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, B. in Somerset co., Md., 1741; ». 1811. 
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Chasing, (chd'siug,) or Енонлвіма. [From Fr. chaser, 
to drive out.) (Seulp.) The art of embossing, or repre- 
senting figures on metals by a kind of basso-relievo, 
punched out from behind, and carved on the front with 
small gravers. 

Chasles, (shithl,) Michel, an eminent French geome- 
triclan, B. at Epernon, 1793, effected, by hia power of 
generalization, great modifications and extension in the 
most important theories of the science. After filling the 
professor's chair of astronomy and of applied mechanics 
in the Polytechnic School, he became, in 1846, prof. >f 
higher geometry in the Faculty of Sciences. D. 1880 
— C. (Victok ÉUPHEMION PHILARETE,) а French author, 
B. at Chartres, 1799, gained higb repute as a reviewer of 
the first order, and us the author of Studies, embracing 
a wide range of subjects, in several vols. He was pro- 
feesor of languages and modern literature in the College 
of France. D. 1874. 

Chassepot Rifle, («idspo.) (Mil) See Rirur. 

Chasseurs, (shds'soorz) (Fr, huntsmen.] (Mil) In 
the French service,a body of light infantry which act 
as sharpshooters, and are formed on the left flank of a 
battalion ; they are analogous to the Jägers of the Aus- 
trian, the Bersaglizri of the Italian, and the Rifle corps of 
the American and English armies. The name is also 
applied in the French service to a kind of.light cavalry 
armed with carbines; — who are otherwise terined 
Chasseurs-d-cheval. 

Ohassie, (chdr'se.) (Med.) A sebaceous humor, mainly 
secreted by the follicles of Meibonius, which occasion- 
ally glues the eyelids to one another. 

Chastellux, Francois Jean, MARQUIS DE, (shds'tel-lüs,) 
& French military offlcer, literateur, and member of the 
Academy, в. 1734. He served with distinction in tho 
American service as major-general in the army of Ro- 
chambeau, and gained the friendship of Gen. Washing- 
ton. He published, among other works, an essay, De Ё 
а Publique (1772), and Travels in America (1780). 

. 1788. 

@hasuble, (chdzu-bl.) [Ег] (Ecl) The outer vest- 
ment worn by Catholic priesta at the altar. 

Chat, (chdt.) (Zoól.) The common name of the birds 
comprising the genus Icteria, family Sylvicolidar, distin- 

ished by a bill slightly depressed, and widened at the 

. The Yellow-breasted C., 1. viridis, of the U. States 
east of the Missouri, is abt. 7 inches long; the color of 
the upper parts olive-green; the forward half of the 
under parts, gamboge-yelluw; the rest of the under 


arts, white. 

obateau, (shah-t6’.) [Fr.,a castle.) (Arch.) А term 
formerly applied, in France, to a feudal castle or baro- 
nial seat ; it now is given simply to a country mansion, 
or manorial residence. 

Ohateaubriand, ог Ch&teaubriant,(-bréZawng,) 
a town of France, on the Cher, dep. Loire Inférieure, 26 
m. W.N.W.of Ancenis. In the fine old castle here, Fran- 
coise de Foix, Countess of Chateaubriand, the beautiful 
mistress of Francis 1., ended her days. Гор, 5,009. 

Châteaubriand, FRANQoIS AUGUSTE, VISCOUNT OF, а 
French poet, historian, and statesman, B. 1768. In 1791, 
he embarked for America with a design to discover the 
N.W. passage, from which project he was dissuaded by 
Gen. Washington. Recalled to Europe by the French 
revolution, C. resorted to London, where he employed 
himself in the occupation of a teacher. In 1800, he re- 
turned to France, accepted the Swiss embassy in 1503, 
and, 3 years later, undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Пе afterwards represented his country in vari- 
ous high diplomatic capacities, and, on the accession of 
Louis Philippe, to whom he refused to take the oath 
of allegiance, retired into private life. D.1848. ©. is 
one of the giants of the French literature of the 19th 
cent.; his greatest work, the Genius of Christumi/y 
(1798), and his tine poems of Atala and Réné, gave him 
a reputation as universal as it was immediate. Among 
his other pp. works are: The Martyrs, and The Natchez 
(two novels); Travels in America; ltinerary from Гатіх 
to Jerusalem; and Historical Studies. 

Ch&teaugnay, (shádt'o-gai,) a village of P. Quebec, С. 
of & co. Of ame name, 24 m. S. of Montreal. It takes 
its name from the river Chateaugay, which rises in the 
State of New York, Franklin co., and passing through 
& lake of the same name, empties into the St. Lawrence 
river. 

Chateau-Haut-Brion, (-ho-bré'óng.) a hamlet near 
Libourne.— CHATEAU-LAFITTE, (-ldh-feet',) а hamlet near 
Lesparre.— CBATEAU-LATOUR, ( -IdÀ-toor',) two vineyards, 
near Panillac. — CHATEAU-MARGAUEX, (-mdr-gó',) a vine- 
yard, 14 m. N.W. of Bordeaux. — These four places. in 
the French dep. of Gironde, yield the finest qualities of 
claret, or Bordeaux wine. 

Châteauroux, (shdh-o-roo',) a town of France, on the 

Indre, C. of dep. Indre. Manuf. Cloth. Fup. 18,793. 
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Châtelet, (shd£ela.) [Fr. a little castle.) (Pr. Hist) 
The name of two ancient courts of justice and prisons, 
which were both in Paris; viz. the Great and the 
Little C. (Le Grand Châtelet, and Le Petit Châtelet). 

Chátelet-Lomont, GABRIELLE EMILIE, MARQUISE DE, 
(io mong) a French blue-stocking, B. 1706. She was 
eminent for her beauty, learning, and accomplishmen 
and became, after her m e, the inlimate friend 
Voltaire, with whom she resided at her cháteau of 
Cirey, in Lorraine, Among other works, she translated 
Newton's Principia into the French language. D. 1749, 

Chatellerault, (shdh-tcle-ro’,) a town of France, 
dep. Vienne, Z0 m. E.N.E. of Poitiers. It has impor- 
tant manufactures of fire-arms and cutlery. Pop. 15,651. 

Chatham, WILLIAM PITT, EARL or, (chdt'hám,) an Eng- 
lish statesman, в. 1708. He early entered the House of 
Commons, of which, by his lofty eloquence and un- 
rivalled powers of debate, he soon became the ruling 
oe In 1756, he became Secretary of State, and in 
1766, Prime Minister, swaying the destinies of his 
country with a courage and energy they had long been 
a stranger to. During the early part of his public 
career he warmly sympathized with the American 
colonists in their struggle for independence, but later, 
his strong patriotic feeling turned him against them. 
D. 1718. — His 2d son, William Pitt, followed in his foot- 
steps, and became leader of the House of Commons, 
and first minister of the Crown. 

Chatham, a fortified seaport and naval arsenal of 
England, co. Kent, on the Medway, 28 m. E.S.B. of 
London. The dockyards, gun-factories, hospitals, bar- 
racks, &c., cover here an immense space. Гор. 30,794. 
—A t. in Canada, on the Thames; рор. ubout 9,000. 

Chatham, an E. со. of Georgia, b. N.E. by the Savan- 
nah river; area, 358 sq. m.; C. Savannah ; рор. 41,279. — 
A central co. of N. Carolina, containing extensive beds 
of anthracite coal; area, about 900 sq. m.; C. Pitts- 
borough. —A seaport of New Bruns- 
wick, on the Miramichi river, 12 m. from its embouchure 
and 135 m. E. N.E. of 8t. John. 

Chatham Harbor, in Massachusetts, forms secure 
anchorage-ground at the E. extremity of Cape Cod, 
having 20 ft. of water at neap tides, and 2 lighthouses on 
James! Head ; Lat. 410 40 20" N., Lon. 69° 57/ 12" W. 

Chathamáíte. (Min.) A variety of cloanthite (princi- 
pally an arsenide of nickel and irou, containing 1:3 
рег cent. of cobalt), found in the mica-slate at C 

nn. А 

Chatham Soand, іп Alaska Ter., divides the Prince 
of Wales and George III. archipelagoes; Lat. 56° 30 
N., Lon. 1339 W. 

Chatoyant, (shdh-toi'ydng.) [Fr., from , to 
sparkle.) (Aftn.) Indicating a changing, undulating 
lustre, like that of the opal, or of a cat's eye in the dark. 

Chattahoochee, (chdttah-hoo'che,) |n Georgia, an 
arm of the Apalachicola river, rising in the Blue Ridge, 
Habersham co. and flowing 8.W. and S., forms the W 
State-line. It is abt. 550 m. long, and permits steam- 
navigation as far as Columbus, 350 m. from the Mexican 
Gulf. — А W. co., b. on Alabama; area, 250 sq. m.; C. 
Cusseta; рор. 6.059. — A village of Florida, Gadaden oo., 
at the confluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers, 
42 m. N.W. of Tallahassee. The U.S. arsenal at this 
place was captured by the Confederates, Jan. 6, 1861, 
and large stores of munitions of war taken possession of. 

Chattanooga, (chdt-tah-noo’gah,) a town of Tennessee, 
in Hamilton co., on the Tennessee river, 140 m. 8.E. of 
Nashville. This place was the scene of & desperate 
battle, Nov. 25, 1863, between the National forces under 
the command of Gen. Grant, and Gen. Bragg's Confed- 
erate army, in which the latter sustained an entire 
defeat, losing about 3,100 men hors de combat, besides 
6,000 prisoners, and 40 guna. The Union loss counted 
5,106 men all told. 

Chattels, (chat ilz.) (From Flem. kateyl, movable pro 
erty.) (L«w.) А term applied not only to movable 
goods, but also to such things as rents issuing out of 
landa. 

Chatterer, (chat'tur-ur.) (Zoól.) See BoMBYCILLIDZ. 

Chatterton, THomas, (chdt'tr-tín,) an English poet, В. 
1752. His name has become famous, both by tbe ex- 
traordinary literary forgeries he concocted of so-called 
Old English poems, and by his sad fate. He poisoned 
himself in an obscure lodging in London, whither he 
had resorted for literary employment, and where he 
died, on the brink of absolute starvation, 1770. 

Chattooga, (chit-too'gáh,) a N.W. co. of Georgia, b. on 
Alabama; area, 360 sq.m. C. Summerville. 

Chaucer, Georrrey, (chau'sür,) called the “ Father of 
English Poetry," B.1328, studied law in London. In 
1373, he was sent on a mission to Genoa, where he 
made the acquaintance of Petrarch. D. 1400, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The Canterbury Talca 
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his greatest poem, is remarkable for its wit, humor, 

and Аш гар dalincation of the human character. C.'s 

works have been repeatedly republished. 

Chaudière, (sho-de-air,) in Lower Canada, a river 
falling into the St. Lawrence, 7 m. above Quebec, after 
a N.N.W. flow of 90 m. Its celebrated Falls are abt. 3 
m. from its embouchure, and form a succession of cata- 
racts altogether 100 ft. high. 

Chauffers, (shauf/fair.) (Fr. His.) A body of French 
brigands who infested many portions of France during 
the early years of the first Revolution: —they ac- 
quired their name from their atrocious practice of 
burning [chauffer, to make hot] the soles of their pris- 
oners’ feet in order to extort money. They were ex- 
tirpated in 1803. 

Chauliac, Gur ре, (shó'le-ydk,) a French surgeon of the 
lith cent., who founded the basis of the principles and 
practice of modern surgical science. His work, Inventa- 
rium, sive Collectorium Partis Chirurgicalis Medicinæ. was 
for 200 years esteemed a text-book throughout Europe 
in all questions of surgery. 

Chaulieu, GUILLAUME DE, (shd-loo’,) a French poet, 
who has been called by some the French “ Anacreon," 
and, by Voltaire, the chief of neglected poets. B. 1630; 
D. 1720. 

Chauncey, Isaac, (chaun'se,) an American naval offi- 
cer, B. at Black Rock, Conn., 1772; after a short experi- 
ence in the merchant service, entered the navy in 1799, 
and two years after was placed in command of a frigate. 
He served with distinction in the operations before Tri- 
poli, and during the war with Great “tritain in 1814, 
when he conducted many successful operations against 
the enemy’s fleet on the Great Lakes. D. 1840. 

Chautauqua, (chau-tw'kwdh.) (Indian, foggy place.] 
The westernmost co. of New York. b. N.W. by Lake 
Erie, and S. and W. by Pennsylvania; a., 1,000 sq. m. 
C. Mayville. —In the middle of this 
co. is Chautauqua Lake, which is 18 m. long and abt. 4 
m. wide, and said to be the most elevated navigable 
body of water on the American continent, being 1,290 
ft. above the sea, and 726 ft. above Lake Erie. 

Chaux-de-Fond (La) (idh-sho'da-fónd',) a town of 
Switzerland, in a defile of the Jura, 9 m. N.W. of Neuf- 
chátel. Immense numbers of watches are made here. 
Pop. 9,329. 

Chaves, (ona werts) a fortifled town of Portugal, on the 
Spanish frontier, prov. Tras-os-Montes, 4U m. W. of 
Braganza. Pop. 1,392.— A seaport of Brazil, B Pará, 
on an island in the delta of tho Amazons; Lat. 0° 20' S., 
Lon. 40° 40’ W. 

Chavica, (chdv'e-kah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, О. 
Piperacee, produce 
ing the Long Pep- 

r and the Betel 
epper, and dis- 
tinguished from the 
true Peppers( Piper) 
by its perfectly uni- 

sexual flowers. C. 

Roxrburghii and С. 

officinarum are cul- 

tivated in India and 

E. Indies to furnish 

the Long Pepper of 

the shops, which 
consists of the 
spikes of flowers, 

which, while yet im- 

mature, are gath- 

ered and dried in tha Fig. 163. — CHA VICA-BETEL. 
sun. C. betel (Fig. 

163) and C. siriboa furnish the BETEL, q. ¢. 
C€hay'-root. (Bot) See OLDENLANDBIA. 
Cheatham, (cheet'hám,) a N.W. co. of Tennessee, in- 

tersected by the Cumberland river; area, 350 sq. m. 

C. Ashland City. 

Cheboygan, (she-boi’gdn,) in Michigan, a co. situate 
in the lower division of the peninsula bordering on 
Lake Huron and the Mackinaw Strait; area, abt. 800 
вц. ш. С. Duncan. 

Check, or Cheque. (Fr.échec.] (Com) А draft or 
order for money payable on a bank at sight. — (Сатез.) 
Та Chess, that point when a player compels his antag- 
enist either to move or to guard his king. 

Check'er-berry. (Bot) Soe GAULTHERIA. 

Cheek’ers. (Games) Same as DRAUGHTS, д. е. 

Checkmate, (ché mát.) (Ar. shdhmd/, the Shah is 
dead.) (Games.) In Chess, the termination of a game 
when the adversary's king is in such a position that, 
although it is threatened with capture at the next 
move, it cannot escape. 

Oheek’-rail, (721) (Cw. .) A bifurcated kind 
ef contrivance, used on a double line of railroad at a 
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siding place, or at а crossing from one set of rails te 
the other, to allow a train of cars either to run on cr 
be shunted aside, as the case may be. 

Cheeks, (chékz.) (A.8. ceac.] (Mech.) A general term 
among mechanics for those pieces of timber, &c., in 
any machine which form corresponding sides, or which 
are double and alike; as, the cheeks of a windlass, the 
cheeks (i. e. sides) of a dormer window,— Also, the bed 
or sheers of a lathe as constructed with two pieces for 
conducting the puppets. 

Cheese, (chéz.) [A. 8. cyse.] The curd of milk с - 
lated by means of a rennet preparei from the Н 
membrane of a calf's stomach. In the preparation of 
C., the milk is gently heated to a temperature of 110°- 
1129, and placed in & large wooden tub, where the ren- 
net is added, and the operation of earning goes on. In 
about half an hour the curd is sufficiently formed. The 
liquid whey being pressed out, the curd is chopped 
into small pieces of the size of a walnut by a knife 
called a curd-cufter ; salt is added, and the fragments of 
curd introduced into a cloth placed ín a cheese-vat, or 
chessart, which ia & wooden tub of varying size and 
shape, perforated at the sides and bottom. The whole 
is then put under a cheese-press and subjected to great 
pressure, which consolidates the curd or caseine, and 
at the same time squeezes out the remaining portions 
of whey. After two or threo hours, the half-formed C. 
is turned and re-turned, each time being subjected to 
renewed pressure, till in about two days it is sufficiently 
compacted. Itisthen removed from the cheese-vat, 
and placed on a shelf in a dry airy room, where, being 
repeatedly turned, it gradually dries, and gets aged or 
seasoned sufficiently for market in about six months. 
There are many varieties of C., which partly owe their 
difference to the focd of the cows, but in greater par! 
to differences in the mode of treating the milk. e 
principal descriptions of English C, most of which are 
successfully imitated and even improved upon in this 
country, are the Cheddar, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Dunlop, 
Gloucester (single and double), Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Wiltshire, and Фоп. This last, which is nearly double 
the price of all other English C., is made in Leicester- 
shire by adding the cream of the evening’s milk to the 
new milk of next morning. The Roguefort, Neufchatel, 
and Brie, are the best known of the French cheeses. The 
Parmesan, obtained from Parma in Italy, owes ite fine, 
rich flavor to the superior herbage on the banks of the 
river Pô. Swiss C. is flavored with herbe, and especially 
that of Gruyére, which is very pleasant to the taste. 
Of tate years, the cheese of the United States, is largely 
exported abroad, chiefly to England, where it has ac- 
quired an excellent reputation. Cheeses of almost all 

oreign varieties are now made in the United States. 

Cheese’-rennet, (-rén/nit.) (Bot.) See GALIUM. 

Chef-de-cuisine, (shd-da-kwe-zén’.) [Fr. chef, and 
cuisine, cookery.) The chief or head cook in the kitchea 
of a large establishment:— commonly abbreviated te 
му simply. A French culinary artist of more than 
ordinary excellence is frequently spoken of as a cordon 
bleu (i. e. blue ribbon). 

Chef-d'ceuvre, (shd-doo’vr,) pl. CHEFS-D'@uvBE. [Fr., 
principal work.) Any masterpiece or work of surpass- 

ing excellence in literature, the arta, &c. 

Che’gre, or Che'goe. (Zojl.) See PuLICIDA. 

Chehalis, (che-^á'lis,) а co. of Washington b. on 
the Pacific. C. Montesano. Pop. 401. 

C€heiranthums, (ki-rdn'this.) (Bot) А gen. of plants, 
О. Brassicaceg. The Wall-flower, С. cheiri, culled by the 
French Giroffée jaune, Violier, Rameau d'or, Baton d'or, 
&c., and by the део Lefcoye, is supposed to be the 

Viola of the Latin poets. It is a native of 8. Europe. 
In its wild state the flowers are always single and of a 
bright-yellow color, but the varieties obtained by cul- 
tivation are of various tints, many of them beautiful, 
and all fragrant, especially in the evening. 

Cheirostemon, (kir-óste-món.) (Bot.) A gen. of the 
О. Sterculiaces, consisting of only one species, the Hand- 
flower tree, or Macpalxochitlquahuitl of the Mexicans, 
C. platanoides, a tree abt. 30 ft. in height, having plane- 
like leaves, deeply indented at the base and divided at 
the margin into from 3 to 7 blunt, rounded lobes. Jte 
flowers are destitute of a corolla, but have a leathery, 
rusty-red, cup-shaped calyx, deeply cut into 5 sharp- 
pointed divisions. The stamens are of a bright-red color, 
and are united together for ds of their length, when 
they separate into five curved claw-like rays, and thus 
bear some resemblance to the human hand. 

Cheiroptera, (Xé-róp'te-rah.) (Zoól.) The Bata, an 0. of 
mammals characterized by having the anterior extrem- 
ities 80 formed as to servo the office of wings, the fingere 
being extremely long, and connected together за 

extended membrane. This power of continued 
so contrary to the general habits of mammiferous anb 
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mals, is obtained by the structure of the anterifr ex- 
tremitiee, the fingers of the fore-hand (or claw) being 
greatly lengthened; between them is extended a thin 
membrane, which is continued from the anterior to the 
hinder extremities, and, in most bats, is also continued 
between the hind legs, and it embraces the tail where 
this member is present. The food of most bats is in- 
sects, which they are incessantly pursuing in their 
rapid flight; in all of these the membrane is extended 
between the hind legs, which enables the bat to turn 
rapidly in pursuit of 
its prey. Some bats, 
however, feed princi- 
pally on fruit, and in 
these the hind legs 
are free. They all 
possess 4 large canine 
teeth, but the grinders 
vary in number, the 
smallest number be- 
ing on each side, 3 in 
each — the larg- 
est 5 above and 6 be- 
low, or vice versá. The 
incisors also vary, the 
smallest number being 
2 above and 2 below, and the largest number 4 above 
and 6 below. — The frugivorous Bats, or Rousettes, in- 
habiting chiefly the E. Indies and tropical Africa, nre 
the largest of the bats. They have trenchant incisors in 
each jaw, and feed chiefly upon fruits, but also capture 
birds and small quadrupeds. Tho Black Rousette, Pfero- 
pus edilis, measures nearly 4 ft. between the extremities 
of the wings. Its loud cry resembles that of the goose. 
—The insectivorous Bats have 3 grinders on euch 
side in each jaw, bristled with conical points, that are 
receded by a variable number of false molars. The 
mmon Bats, comprising the numerous gen. Vespertilio, 
have the tail involved in tlie membrane. They are 
fund in all parts of the world, and about 6 species be- 
long to N. America. The gen. Molossus, comprising M. 
cynocephalus and М. fuliginosus of the 8. States, is char- 
acterized by a large head and muzzle. The gen. Г1есо!мә, 
comprising P. Lrcontii of the 8. States, and P. Town- 
sendit of Oregon, is characterized by greatly diluted ears, 
and by two fleshy crests between the eyes and nostrils. 
The Vampires, gen. Phyllostoma, are characterized by a 
membrane in the form of a leaf, which is reflected cross- 
wise on the end of the nose. They be:ong wholly to 
tropical America, and have tho reputation of inflicting 
severe wounds upon men and animals, which they bite 
in order to suck their blood. The Vampire Bat, 2. 
spectrum, is of the size of a magpie, and has the leaf in 
the form of a funnel. 

Chelse, (chz'le.) [Gr. chelé,a claw.] (Zool) The princi- 
pal pair of forcipated extremities found in the lobster, 
crab, and other varieties of crustacea. 

Chelidonium, (ché-li-dó'ne-ün.) (Bot) The Greater 
or Common Celandine, a glaucous hairy annual plant, 
О. Pupaveraces, found in waste places. The whole plart 
is full of a yellow juice which is of an acrid poisonous 
nature, and has been used in certain diseases of the eye, 
and as a caustic tu destroy warts, &c. 

C€heliform, (cAci'e-fórm.) [From Gr. chelé, a claw, and 
L. forma, shape.) Possessing a movable and pincer- 
shaped finger, resembling the claw of a lobster. 

Chelo’nia, Cheloni'oidse. (Zoll.) See TrsTUDI- 
NATA. 

Chelsea, (ch7i'ze,) а borough of England, co. Middlesex, 
forming one of the suburbs of London. It is noted for 
its magnificent Royal IIospital, built for the reception 
of invalided soldiers. Pop. 72,987. 

Chelsea, (chél’ze,) in Massachusetts, a city, and suburb 
of Boston, in Suffolk co., and connecting with the above 
city by the E. Railroad and the Winnisimmet Ferry, 
and with Charlestown by a bridge, 3,000 ft. in length, 
over the Mystic river. It has considerable manufac- 
tures. 

Cheltenham, (chéli/ndm,) a borough and fashionable 
watering-place of England, co. Gloucester, at the foot 
E ME otawold Hills, 9 m. N.E. of Gloucester. Pop. 

Chelydro'idsze. (Zool) Seo TESTUDINATA. 

C€hem'ical Attraction. See AFFINITY. 

Chemicals, (kém'e-klz.) (Com.) Articles or substances 
obtained by chemical process, or used in the production 
of chemical combinations and results. 

Chemigly phic, (kém-e-glif'ik.) [From chemi—chemi- 
cal, and Gr. glyphd, I engrave.] That which is engraved 
by galvanic process. 

Chemin de Ronde, (5ó'min da rónd) [Fr.] 
(Fortif.) A way left between the head of the revetment 
of the escarpment and the parapet itself, serving to pro- 
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tect the garrison, while the latter may at the same time 
fire from it upon an enemy in the ditch below. 

Chemise, (she-méz’.) [From Lat. camísía, a linen night- 
dress.) (Fertif.) A wall lining the front of an earth- 
work. 

Chemistry, (kém'istre.). [Fr. chimie, from Ar. al-kemy, 
probably from the Arabic word kyamon, the substance 
or constitution of anything.] A science which has five 
objects: 1. To resolve matter into its simplest compo- 
nents; 2. To ascertain the properties of these simple or 
elementary forces of matter; 3. To combine 2 or more 
of these elementary bodies with each other, so as to 
form compounds; 4. To study the properties of these 
compounds; 5. To define the conditions under which 
such compounds can exist. As an art, C. is very ancient; 
as а Science, it may be considered to have had its origin 
in the beginning of the 17th century. The alchemists 
were the first who cultivated it, expecting to find a 
means for the transmutation of metals into gold, and a 
universal remedy for disease. They, of course, failed in 
these objects; but we owe to them many important dis- 
coveries, and the invention of much of the chemical 
apparatus still in use. To C, more or less scientifically 
pursued, numerous arts owe their birth and progress; 
and to it, also, the physiologist must resort for the ex- 
planation of phenomena that, without its aid, can only 
be spoken of by conjecture, although on a correct 
knowledge of them our health and happiness eminently 
depend. To facilitate the study of this important 
science, it is considered from different points of view, 
and thrown into divisions and subdivisions. It in- 
cludes all that relates to chemical affinity, and the cir- 
cumstances E which it is modified. It &lso considers 
the effects of light, heut, and electricity; the nature of 
simple and compound bodies, and the laws of their 
combination. The chemiet distinguishes bodies into 
simple and compound substances. Simple substances 
comprehend such as have not hitherto been decomposed. 
Compound substances ure formed by the union of simple 
or compound substances with each other. Chemical 
union is not simply a mixture of the components, such 
as would take place if we were to shake together a 
quantity of white and black sand. An entirely new sub- 
stance is formed with properties quite different from 
any of the constituents. When the constituent parts 
of bodies are separated from each other, the bodies are 
said to be decomposed, and the act of separating them 
is called decomposition; on the other hand, when bodies 
аге ко intimately united as to form new and distinct 
substances, their union is distinguished by the name 
of combination. The chemical investigation of bodies, 
therefore, proceeds in two ways: by analysis, the separa- 
tion of bodies by a вегісв of decompositions, that we 
may arrive at the knowledge of their constituents parta; 
and by synthesis, a series of processes giving rise to new 
compounds; and these two forms of investigation may 
accompany and assist each other. Chemical combina- 
tions take place in definite proportions, the ratio of the 
elements being constant; and when a body is capable 
of uniting in several proportions with another, these 
proportions bear a simple numerical relation to each 
other. Jt has, moreover, been found, that if a body A 
unites with other bodies X Y Z, the quantity of any of 
the latter which unites with A will represent the 
quantity of it which will unite with the others, in case 
any union takes place. Lastly, the combining quantity 
of а compound is represented by the sum of the com- 
bining quantities of its components. Upon these laws, 
which have been ascertained by experiment, have been 
founded the cquivalents of simple and compound bodies, 
that is, the numbers which represent the relations in 
which they unite one with another to form compounds 
(see EQUIVALENT). When gases combine, the combina- 
tion between equal volumes, or between volumes which 
bear а simple relation to each other, it generally hap- 
pens that a body unites with another in more than one 
proportion; thus oxygen unites with nitrogen in five 
different proportions, and in one compound there is 
five times as much oxygen as in another, Each of these 
compounds has different propertics from the others. 
What is very singular is, that the same constituents 
combined in the same proportions sometimes form 
compounds of different properties. (See ISOMERISM.) 
When the science of C. ig considered as a whole, includ- 
ing the properties of all the clements or substances, 
and the combinations and changes which they can 
under all circumstances undergo, it is distinguished by 
the title of Pure, Theoretical, or Philosophtcal С. Par- 
ticular departments of C., where the science is confined 
to the examination of apecial objects, reccive distinctive 
names; as Physical C, or Chemical Physics, which con- 
siders phenomena bordering on natural philosophy 
and C.; Mineralogical C., which takes cognizance of the 
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composition of minerals; Physiological C., which in-|: 


cludes the changes which food undergoes in its transit 
through the animal economy, and the transformations 
that take place in organic substances generally; Agri- 
cultural C., which relates to the composition of soils 
amd manures, the ingredie in plants, and the best 
modes of supplying the food they require, &c. Jnorganic 
C. takes cognizance of dead matter, and the changes it 
undergoes, whilst Organic C. considers the substances 
obtained from plants and animals С, ranks as one of 
the arts as well as one of the sciences, and the division 
of Practical C. comprehends the rules and processes 
which must be followed, and the mechanical means 
which must be resorted to, for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the art. Applied C. is the application of chemi- 
cal principles to the various substances used in ordinary 
life; such as Pharmaceutical C, which relates to the 
preparation of substances used in medicine; Technical 
C, which relates to arts and manufactures, and this 
admits of a large number of subdivisions, the C. of glass- 
making, dyeing, the smelting of metals, soda-making, 
&c., &c., requiring special knowledge of particular 
branches of this vast science. See ATOMIC THEORY, 
Acips, AFFINITY, ANALYSIS, ELEMENT, EQUIVALENT, FOR- 
MULS, NOMENCLATURE, &c. 

Chemnitz, (kém'nits, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
circ. Zwickau, on the Chemnitz, 37 m. W.S.W. of Dres- 
den. It is one of the principal centres of the German 
textile manufacture. Pop. 58,573. 

Chemung, (che-müng',) a S.W. co. of New Fork, on 
the Pennsylvanian line; area, abt. 513 sq. m. C. El- 
mira. 

Chenango, (che-adng'go,) a S.E. central co. of New 
York, traversed by the Chenango Canal, connecting the 
towns of Binghamton and Utica; area, 624 sq. m. C. 


Norwich. . 40,564. 
— (Aouad) CHENAB, or CHINAB, a river of 


Hindostan, in the b, form ng a junction with the 
Ghara in Lat. 29° 21' N., Lon. 71? 4 E., after an esti- 
mated course of 760 m. 


Chenica, (chén-e-kdh’,) a Persian weight of quantity, of 
which 644 constitute 1 collothun, equal to 1:809 imp. 

lon. 

Chénier, ANDRÉ MARIE ре, (shá-ne-à',) a distinguished 
French poet, B. 1762. The friend of Condorcet and 
Siéyes during the Revolution, he lashed the Jacobin 
party with his trenchant satires until he was consigned 
to prison as a suspected party. Guillotined, July 25, 
1794. The exquisite poem entitled La Jeune Cuptire, 
composed in his cell, was evoked by the beauty and 
misfortunes of his fellow-prisoner, Mlle. de Coigny. 
The works of C, published in 1820, have greatly con- 
tributed to the elevation of the modern French school 
of poetry. — C., MARIE JOSEPH DE, brother of the fore- 
going, B. 1764, besides several historical and dramatic 
works, wrote the Chant du Départ, after the “ Mar- 
seillaise" the most famous of French revolutionary 
songs. D. 1811. 

Chenille, (sha-nzl.) |Fr. a caterpillar.] A kind of 
trimming for ladies’ dresses, made of tufts of silk or 
worsted cord. 

Chenopodales, (che-no-pdd’ah-lez.) (Bot) An all. 
of plants, sub-class Hypogynous Exogens, having incon- 
spicuous monochlamydeous flowers, free central pla- 
cente, an external embryo, either curved, round, or 
applied to the surface of a little mealy or horny albu- 

— solitary carpels, en if more than Bot) distinct. 

enopodiacere, (-pód-e-á'se-e.) (Bot) An О. of 
plants, all. Chenopodales, consisting of herbs or under- 
shrubs with alternate, sometimes opposite, leaves with- 
out stipules, and small flowers which are sometimes 
unisexual. They are inconspicuous plants found in 
waste places in all parts of the world. The typical 
gen. ium is chiefly remarkable for the weedy 
character of the species composing it, of which the 
common Goosefoot, a plant found everywhere in waste 
places, with triangular leaves covered with a whitish 
mealiness, and numerous small flowers in terminal 
clusters, is an example. 

Cheops, (ké’dps,) one of the earliest of Egyptian kin 
and a wicked ruler. His memory has been perpetua 
E the great Pyramid, said to have been built under 
his order, between B. c. 3230-2120. 

Cher, (shair,) a French river, rising in the dep. Creuse, 
and emptying into the Loire, a little below the city of 
Tours, after a course of 195 m.— An inland dep. of 
France, b. N. by the dep. Loiret; area, 2,853 sq. m. 
Agriculture, pasturage, and vineyards form the chief 
wealth of the inhabs. Pp. towns. Bourges (the C.), 
Sarcerre, St. Amand. Pop. 336,613. 

Thorsen; (ie eoru) a fortified seaport and naval 
arsenal of France, dep. Manche, at the head of a bay 
ef same name, 185 m. W.N.W. of Paris. The fortifica- 
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tions here are of the most formidable character, and as 

a naval stronghold it may almost be considered im- 

pregnable. C. possesses a magnificent harbor for shipe 

of war, constructed by Napoleon I., at an immense cos 
besides dockyards, dry-docks, &c. The roads affo 
secure anchorage to 400 sail at a time, and are pro- 
tected by a magnificent breakwater be in 1784, and 

completed by Napoleon III. in 1864. . 45,992. 

Cheribon, (chér'e-bón,) a fortified seaport on the N. 
coast of Java, 128 m. S.E. by E. of Batavia; Lat. 6° 48 
8., Lon. 108° 39’ E. It is the seat of a Dutch governor, 
and carries on a considerable trade. 

Cherimo'yer. (Bot.) See ANONACEE. 

Cherokee, (eher e ke 3 in Alabama, an E.N.E. co., om 

the borders of Georgia; area, 710 8q. m. C. Centre. 
In Georgia, a N.W. county; area, 500 s miles ; 
County Seat, Canton.—In Јога, а W.N.W. county; 
area, 625 square miles. County Seat, Cherokee.— |n 
Kansas,anew!y-organized 8 E. county, b. on Missouri; 
County Seat, Pleasant View.- In N. (Carolina, a W. 
co., ou the borders of Georgia and Tennessee; «avec, 
950 square miles; County Seat, Murphy.—In Texas, 
an E. county; area, 1,215 square miles. C. Rusk. 

Cherokees, a tribe of the Appalachian family of N. 
American Indians, formerly occupying the entire coun- 
try E. and 8. of the Alleghany range. They carried om 
war with the white colonists almost unintermittingly 
from 1759 to 1793, in which last-named year they ceded 
their possessions in the 8.Е. to the U. States by treaty. 
In 1805 and 1817-19, they entered into new treaties, re- 
sulting in their being relegated to lands reserved to 
them near the Indian Territory, W. of the Mississippi, 
where they settled in 1838. They at present number 
abt. 20,000 souls,and have become in a great degree civ- 
ilized and Christianized. 

Cheroot, (she-root’.) (Com.) A peculiar kind of cigar, 
of which the best brands are made at Manilla, in the 
Philippines. 

Cherry. (Воі) See CERASUS. 

Cher’ry-bounce, (-bouns.) A fancy drink, consist- 
ing of cherry-brandy mixed with ice and sugar. 

C€her'ry-brandy, a liqueur formed of brandy in 
which cherries have been allowed to steep, in order to 
impart their flavor to the liquid. 

Cherso, (chür/'so) and Osero, (o-sai'ro,)) two long, 
narrow, and adjoining islets belonging to the Austrian 
govt. of Trieste, and lying in the Adriatic; being sep- 
arated from the mainland of Istria by the Gulf of Guar- 
nero; area, 95 sq. m. United pop. 21,754. 

Chersonese, (kérso-néze.) [Gr. chersonésus, insulated 
land.] (Geog.) The ancient name of several peninsu- 
las and promontories in Europe, the most important of 
which were: €. Taurica, now Crimea; C. Thracia, now 
Gallipoli; and C. Cimbrica, now Jutland. 

Chert, (chiirt.) (Min.) A term often applied to horn- 
stone, and to any impure flinty rock. 

Cherubim, (ch?r'oo-bim.) [sing. CHERUB; pl CHERU- 

BIM.] (Seript. The name of certain &ymbolical figures 

frequently mentioned in Scripture. The derivation and 

meaning of the term cannot 
now be known with certain- 
ty. C. are first mentioned 
in the Old Testament as 
guards of paradise ; a cherub 
with a flaming sword hin- 
dered the return of the ex- 
poa human pair. In the 

oly of Holies in the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards in the 
temple, C. wrought in em- 
bossed metal were repre- 
sented above the mercy- { 
seat, or covering of the Ark 
of the Covenant, so that 
they appeared to rise out of 
it. Figures of C. were also 
wrought into the hangings 
of the Holy of Holies. The 

C. that appear in the visions 

of Ezekiel and the revela- 

tions of John depart much 
from the early representa- 
tions. In Ezekiel they have the body of a man, whose 

head, besides a human countenance, has also that of a 

lion, an ox, and an eagle; they are provided with four 

wings, two of which support the chariot of Jehovah, 
and serve to fly, while the other two cover the body; 
the hands are under the wings, and the whole body is 
spangled with innumerable eyes. in the Revelation, 
four C., covered with eyes and having six wings, sur- 
round the throne of Jehovah; the first has the face of 

a lion, the second of an ox, the third of a man, and 

the fourth of an eagle (Pig. 165). In Christian art, the 
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form generally given to them is a child's head between 
wings. In the celestial hierarchy they are placed next 
in order to the seraphim. 

Cherubini, Mania Lurar CaRLo ZzNOBI SALVATORE, 
p ее, celebrated Italian musical composer, B. 

n Florence, 1760. He was for twenty years director of 
the Conservatory of Music in Paris, and composed nu- 
merous operas, the most celebrated of which are Lodo- 
iska, Médée, and [figenia. He attained also the highest 
rank as a composer of sacred music. D. 1842. 

Cherusel, (ke-riissi.) (ITist.) A German tribe of the 
Goths, who, under their great chief Arminius, or Her- 
mann, annihilated the Roman army of Varus in the 
wilds of the Teutoburg forest, 9 А. D. They disappear 
from history abt. the end of the 4th cent. 

Chervil, (chár'vil.) (Bot) The Anthriscus cerefolium, 
a plant of the О. Apiaceg, with thin, finely-divided 
leaves, and small, inconspicuous white flowers, arranged 
in umbels. It is cultivated for flavoring salads, &c. 

Chesapeake Bay, (chès ,) the largest inden- 
tation of the Atlantic on the W. seaboard of the United 
States; having a length of 200 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 4 to 40 m. At its entrance, where it is 
18 m. broad, it has Cape Charles on the N., іп Lat. 3579 
8’ N., and Lon. 76° 2’ W., and Cape Henry on the S., in 
Let. 36° 56’ N., and Lon. 76° 4’ W., these promontories 
being called the capes of Virginia, C. B. has many sub- 
ordinate inlets, and forms the outlet to many large 
navigable rivers, such as the Patapeco and Susquehanna 
on the N.; the James on the 8.W.; and, W., the Poto- 
mac. Altogether, this estuary forms one of the finest 
natural harbors in the world, allowing ships of large 
tonnage to ascend as far as Baltimore and Washington. 

Cheshire, (chésh'ür.) [An abbreviated form of Cres- 
TER-SHIRE, i. e., County of Chester.) A maritime co. of 
England, b. W. by N. Wales and the estuary of the 
Dee. C.hasinexhaustible salt-mines, and is famous for 
its unrivalled fertility, whence it is called the Vale 
Royal of England. Its cheese is held in high repute. 
C. Chester. Pop. 517,191. 

Cheshire, (chésh ür. a S.W. co. of New Hampshire, in- 

ке by the Connecticut river. Area, 770 sq. m. 
. Keene. 

Chess, (chés.) E échecs ; from the cry of check, when 
the king is so placed as to inour being enl (Games.) 
A game played by two persons sitting opposite to each 
ether, and having between them a checkered board, 
containing 64 squares, alternately white and black. It 
is a game of Asiatic origin, but it has become a favorite 
with all civilized nations. The Chinese pretend to 
have known it 200 years before the Christian era. In 
the 6th cent. it was brought from India to Persia, 
whence it was spread by the Arabians and the Cru- 
saders all over the then known world. The chess- 
board is so placed that each player has a white square 
at his right hand. Each side has 8 men, or pieces, con- 
sisting of a king, queen, 2 knights, 2 bishops, and 2 
rooks, or castles, besides 3 pawns, or foot-soldiers. The 
object of the game is to bring the adversary’s king into 
such a position that he would be taken at the next 
move, which is called checkmating. [See CHECKMATE.] 
C. is the king of all games, and may be termed the only 
one wherein science is everything, leaving nothing to 
be done by mere chance. The game is now largely 
cultivated by the people of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries, and forms the subject of a distinct and highly 
interesting class of literature. 

Chesstreea, (ch2rtrez.) (Nau) Sheaved pieces of 
wood for boarding the main-tack, affixed toa ship's 
sides abaft the fore-chains. 

€hest, (chéa.) (Ger. kiste.] Generally, а case, box, ог 
coffer. — ( Anat.) The THORAX, q. t. 

Ches'ter, a city and seaport of England, C. of Cheshire, 
on the Dee, 164 m. N.W. of London. This is one of 
the most picturesque cities in Europe, exhibiting as it 
dobs the architectural features of a city of the Middle 
Ages in perfect preservation. Its streets are arched 
over by the colonnades of the houses, here called rows. 
The old walls form a magnificent promenade ; the Cathe- 
dral is a noble Gothic pile, built in 1094, and in a crypt 
of 8t. John's Church (built in 693) is interred Harold, 
the “ Last of the Saxon Kings." C., originally a Roman 
city (Cestrium), and esteemed the key to North Wales, 
sustained a long siege during the Civil Wars, 1644. The 
heirs-apparent to the English throne take as their 2d 
«itle that of Earl of Chester. Pop. 34,229. 

Chester, (chévtr.) a В.Е. co. of Pennsylvania, prolific In 
minerals; area, 788 square miles. Acity of Delaware 
co., in same State, of which it is the oldest town, hav- 
ing been founded in 1643, on the Delaware river, 15 
miles 8. W. of Philadelphia, and an important manu- 
facturing and ship-building place. A N. dist. of 5. 
Qarolina. C. Chesterville. 
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Chesterfield, Pamir Dorus Stannorz, 4th Haa 
OF, (chés’tr-feeld,) an English diplomatist, statesman, and 
man of letters, B. 1604. He represented his country 
abroad as ambassador, and became viceroy of Ireland 
in 1745, where he achieved much popularity. Lord € 
is often quoted asan exemplar of the highest social 
type of manners; he professed himself a patron of 
literature; treated Johnson, the great lexicographer 
shabbily; wasa roue in his morals, an infidel in his no- 
tions of religion, and a man of wit “par excellence.’ 
His celebrated Letters, addressed to his natural son, 
convey in themselves the best idea which can be given 
of their author. D. 1773. 

Chesterfield, a town of England, co. Derby, 130 m. 
N.W by W. of London. Pop. 10,819. 

Chesterfield, a N.E. dist. of 5. Carolina ; area, 868 sq. 
m. C. Chesterville ; —In Virginia a 
8.Е. co. ; area, 300 sq. m. C. Chesterfield Court-House 


Chesterfield Inlet, a narrow indentation of the 
sea in Brit. N. America, N. of Hudson's Bay ; Lat. 63° 807 
N., Lon. 900 40° W. Length, 250 m.; width, abt. 20 m. 

Chestertown, a seaport of Maryland, C. of Kent co., 
54 m. N.E. of Annapolis, on Chester river, abt. 30 m. 
from its mouth in Chesapeake Bay. It is the seat of 
Washington College. Zp. 1,871. 

Chest'mut. (Бо!) See CASTANEA. 

Chetimaches, (sh?t'inash,) а lake in the 8. part of the 
state of Louisiana, between the river Teche and Atcha- 
falaya Bayou. It is 40 m. long and 10 m. wide, ís not 
navigable, and is also called Grand Lake. 

Chetvert, (chét^wlirt.) In Russia, a measure of grain, 
equivalent to 5.77 imp. bushels. 

Cheval-de-frise, (shév'aul-da-freez.) [Fr., a Frios- 
land horse.) (Mil) A term generally used in the 
plural, chevaux -de-fríse, for a number of spikes of wood, 
pointed with iron, 5 or 6 ft. long, fixed in а strong 
beam, and used as an abatis against cavalry, or to ob- 
struct a breach, &c.; — it sometimes takes the name of 
tourniquet or turnpike. à 

Chevalier, (shéc-ah-leer'.) [Fr., literally, a horseman.] 
In its proper sense, a knight, cavalier, or gallant horse- 
man ; — commonly used во in the former days of chiv- 
alry. In modern parlance, the title чай egi a member 
of certain knight!y orders; as, a chevalier of the order 
of — of Malta. — ( Her.) A horseman armed at all 

ointa. 

Chevalier, Мсни, a French political economist, B. at 
Limoges, 1806. In 1833 he was sent to the United 
States to examine the system of railroads and water 
communication, and published, in 1836, Lettere on North 
America, which were highly commended. In 1840 he 
became Professor of Political Economy in the Colle 
of France, and was elected to the Institute in 1841. 
Among hís numerous und important writings, we may 
mention, Cours d'Economie Politique (1842-60), and 
Essais de Politique Industrielle (1843). D. 1879, 

Cheval-vapeur. [Fr.] See Horsz-power. 

Cheveril, (chév’ril.) [From Fr. chevreau, kid.] ( Manuf.) 
A name given to soft kid leather, suitable for the fabri- 
cation of gloves. 

Cheverus, JEAN Louis ANNE MADELEINE LEFEBRE DB. 
(shaiv’roos.) A French cardinal, в. at Mayenne, 1768. 
He came as a missionary to the United States in 1795, 
spent about one year among the Indians of Maine, was 
made first Bishop of Boston, by Pius VII., in 1808, and 
after having lived there for about 30 years, was recalled 
to France by Louis XVIII., became archbishop of Bor- 
deaux in 1826, and a cardinal in 1836. During the prev 
alence of the yellow fever in Boston, and of the cholera 
in Bordeaux, he was conspicuous by hie efforts in be- 
half of the sufferers. D. 1836. 

Cheviots, (The,) or Curvior HILLS, (cA/v'yóts,) a range 
bordering England and Scotland, and extending into 
both countries. €, in Northumberland, the highest 
elevation, reaches 2,658 ft. 

Chevreuse, (shàA'vroos,) MARIE DE RoHAN-MONTBAZON, 
DucHeEss ор, a French lady, в. 1600, married, Ist. the 
Duke of Luynes, Grand Constable of France, and, 2dly, 
Claude of Lorraine, Duke of Chevreuse, by whom she 
was lefta widow. Her intrigues— both political and 
amatory — fill up a large space in the history of France, 
and of the reign of Louis XIII. D. in exile, 1679. 

Chevron, (shér’rin.) (Fr., a refter.] (Mil.) The marke 
of distinctive rank, worn on the sleeves of the coats ot 
non-commissioned officers; thus, а corporal carries two; 
a sergeant, (hree; a sergeant-major, three with an arc 
attached. —( Her.) An honorable ordinary, representing 
two rafters of a house joined together, or meeting at the 
top. A small C. is termed a chevronel. Per chevron, or 

ty per chevron, in a division of the field by two single 
ines, rising from the two base points, and meeting in 
а point above, in the same way as the chevron. — (Arch 


CHE 


A signag moulding, generally аа to the Norman 
style; it is, also, sometimes used with pointed arch. 





PER CHEVRON. 


Ig. 166.— CHEVRON. | OHEVRONEL. 


Che’wink. (Zotl.) See Towmzs. Й 

Cheyenne, (shi'/n,) a town of Wyoming Territory, in 
Laramie co, 616 m. N.W. of Omaha City, and one of 
the chief places on the route of the Union Pacific Rail- 
roed 


Chcyennes, a wild and turbulent Indian tribe, settled 
principally in the N.W. portion of Kansas, and found 
at large over most of the country lying immediately E. 
and S.E. of the Rocky Mountains. 

Chiacalacca. (2001) See PENELOPIDS. 

Chiapa, (or Las CHIAPAS) (ke-dh'pdh,) а S. state of 
Mexico, bet. Guatemala and Tabasco; area, 18,679 sq. m. 
C. Ciudad Real (San Cristobal). Pop. 193,987. 

Chiaramonte, (ke-ah-rah-mén'la,) а town of Bicily, p. 
Syracuse, 12 m. N.N.W. of Modica. Pop. 10,000. 

Chiari, (ke-ah're,) а town of N. Italy, on the Oglio, 15 
m. W. by 8. of Brescia. Pop. 10,373. 
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site, Acharter was granted to the town in 1837, in which 

ear she had a pup of 4,476 ; 20 years afterward her in- 

b. had increased to 150.000: in 1870 it was 208,9°3, and 

in 1590, 1,096,256. 2 years later than the great fire, that 

is to say in 1873-1, had become more than restored to tts 

pristine magnificence; and although a second destructive 

fire in 1874 again ravaged the city anew, C. presented be- 

fore a year had elapsed few traces ot her great calamities. 

Chichester, (chich'cetür,) a city of England, co. Sux 

sex, 50 m. S.W. by 8. of London, noted for its superb 
cathedral, built in the 13th cent. Pop. 8,804. 

Chickadee. (254) See Parma. 
Chickahominy. (chik-ah-hóm'e-ne,) a river of Vir- 


ginia, rising in Hanover co., and embouching into the 
James Riv. 8 m. above Jamestown. At Fair on 
its banks, abt. 7 m. from Richmond, Gen. Casey's divi- 


sion of the National army was defeated by the Confed- 
erates under the command of Gen. Lee, May 31, 1862, 
with the loss of 19 guns and their baggage and camp- 
equipage. Later in the same year, a series of actions, 
commencing June 25, and ending July 1st, were fought 
along its course, and are sometimes known as the Seven 
Days of Richmond, or Battles of the Chickahominy. In 
these engagementa, Gens. Hooker and McClellan were 
successively defeated at White Oak Swamp, Mechanics- 
ville, Gaines’ Mill, and Malvern Hill, by the Confeder- 
ates under Gens. Lee, Longstreet, Jackson, and Hill. 
The total loss sustained by the Union forces in this com 
catenation of battles was abt. 20.000 men. 


Chiaroscuro, or CHIARO-08CURO, (ke-aA'ro-ós-kil'ro.)| Chickamauga and Chattangoge Military 


t. the clear-obscure.] (Puint) The art of distribut- 
lighte and shadows in painting, so as to give broad 
effect to the composition. It is of the highest impor- 
tance, and is one of the most difficult branches of artistic 
study, because of the want of precise rules for its execu- 
tion. It was first systematized by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and improved upon later by Correggio and Titian. 
Rembrandt affords famous examples of the C. 

Chiavari, (ke-a-vdh’re,) a seaport of N. Italy, at the 
head of the bay of Rapallo, 27 m. E.8.E. of Genoa. Pop. 
11,501. 

Chíbouque, or Сиівоок, (che-book’.) [Turk.] A kind 
of ornamental tobacco-pipe used in Oriental countries, 
having a meerschaum bowl, a cherry-stick stem, and an 
amber mouthpiece, the whole often mounted with gold 
aud gems. 

Chieacole, (chik'ah-kól,) a city of British India, pres. 
Madras, 107 m. from Ganjam, on the Bay of Bengal. 
Manf. Muslins of superior quality. . 60,000. 

Chi » (she-katw'go,) a city of the U. States, metropo- 
lis of Illinois, and d of Cook co., at the mouth of a river 
of same name, emptying into Lake Michigan in its8.W. 
corner ; Lat. 42? N., Lon. 870 37’ W. C., in virtue of her 
natural situation, forms the grand entrepôt of the com- 
merce of the N.W., and was until Oct. 8-9, 1871, one 
of the finest and most flourishing cities of the Union. 
On the evening of the date first given, a calamitous 
fire broke out in the S.W. central part of the city, the 
rav of which, continuing throughout the follow- 
ing day, reduced fully one-half the city, including the 
business portion, to ashes. So great a confi tion, 
involving so vast a destruction of property, not 
been known since the ¢ fire of London in 1666. 
Over 2,200 acres, cove with buildings, and teeming 
with the wealth of a vast and prosperous community, 
embraced the extent of this almost unparalleled loss. 
Some of the finest public buildings in the Union, as the 
Court-house, Water-works, hotels, banks, railroad de- 
pote, churches, theatres, &c., shared in the fearful havoc, 

sides the destruction of about 12,000 Dre dwellings, 
rendering 150,000 persons homeless. This vast calamity 
excited universal sympathy throughout the United 
States and Europe, and measures were at once taken to 
succor the stricken city by supplies, which amounted to 
a value of abt. $5,000,000. The total extent of loss was 
variously estimated at from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
Previous to this momentary crushing blow, C. monopo- 
lized the bulk of the commerce of the great N orth-West, 
being tbe outlet of an immense grain-producing region, 
and communicating direct with New Orleans and the 
Bouth by way of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and 
the Mississippi river; and with Canada aud the E. 
States vi& the great lakes. C. also formed a point 
whence not fewer than 10 great lines of railroad radi- 
ated, connecting her with the principal cities of the 
N. American continent. Besides being the nary of 
the N.W., C. also possessed a vast commerce in lumber, 
and in pork-packing; rivalling Cincinnati indeed, in 
thelatter item. Her manufactures too were conducted 
өп a great scale, embracing almost every requisite de- 
manded by the needs of society. C dates her marvel- 
lous rise from 1838, previous to which year, a frontier 
fort and a few log cabins only oocupied her present 


Park. The largest battle ground of the Civil War, 
on which were fought the battles of Missionary Ridge, 
Tunnel Hill, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Gordon’s 
Hill, and Lookout Mountain, was converted in 1895 
into a national military park, embracing about 6,000 
acres of land, of which 5,000 acres are forest. Numer- 
ous monuments have been erected at points of special 
interest. The Park was dedicated September 19th, 
1895, in the presence of 80,000 Unlon and Confederate 
whr veterans, and commemorates some of the severest 
engagements of the war. 

Chick asa ws, — & N. American tribe of 
the Appalachian fam., formerly owners of all the terri- 
tory lying between the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, and 
for a long time the inveterate enemies of the early 
French colonists upon the Misaissippi. In 1818 and 
1833, they ceded their lands to the U. States for a money 
indemnity in part, and a reserve allotted them Е. of the 
Mississippi. They have since allied themselves with 
the Choctaws, become to & great degree civilized, and 
are esteemed to number 5,000 of the wealthiest and 
most peaceable of the aborigines. 

Chiek'nsaw Bayou, in Mississippi, flows from below 
Haines’ Bluff on the Yazoo River into the Mississippi. 
On Dec. 28, 1862, a severe action was fought on its 
between Gen. Sherman's Union troops and a force of 
intrenched Confederates under Gen. Pemberton, ia 
which the former were repulsed witha loes of nearly 
2,000 men. Confederate casualties slight. 

Chick'en-pox. (Med.) See VARICELLA. 

Chick’-pea. (Bot) Вее CICER. 

Chick’-weed. (Bot) See STELLARIA. 

Chiclana. (UK tah пад) a town of Spain, in Andalu- 
sia, 12 m. B.E. of Cadiz. At Barosea, in the vicinity, the 
French, under Victor, were defeated in 1811, by the 
Anglo Spanish army commanded by Lord Lynedoch. 

ор. 10,000. 

Chicopee, (chik-v-pé’,) an important manufacturing 
township of Hampden co., Massachusetts, containing the 
villages of Cabotville, Willimansett, Chicopee Stree 
and Chicopee Falls, which last, between other industri 
establishments, has a large manufactory of arms. 


Chicory. (Bot.) See CicHorium. 

Chicot, (che'ko,) in Arkansas, a 8.E. co., bordering on 
Louisiana; uvea, 820 вд. m. 0. Columbia. 

Chief, (cheef.) (Fr. chef, from Gr. kepha-lé.] (Her.) 
One of the honorable ordinaries which occupies the 
upper part of the escutcheon. As the head is the chief 
part of a man, во is the C. the principal part of the ese. 
cutcheon: it contains a third part of the flold. — I» 
chief, denotes a figure to be borne on the chief; as, a 
martlet in chief, 

Chief-jastice, (ш) (Law.) The principal judge 
of a high court of judicature. 

Chieri, (ke-à're,) a town of N. Italy, 8 m. В.В. of Turin. 
Pop. 16,526. 

Chieti, (ke-d'te) a city of B. Italy, C. of p. of same 
name, on the Pescara, a few miles from the Adriatic. 


Pop. 22,121. 
Chig'oe, or Jig’ger. (ZoJL) See Ponca. 
rire: a N. p. of Mexico, b. E. 


Chihuahua, 
by Texas and Coahuila, an between Lat. $5° 69 
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58" and 319 47' N., Lon. 103? and 1010 W. ; area, 107,500 | Chillambaram, (chi-Idm-bah-ram',) a seaport of the 


sq. m. Its silver mines are among richest in Mex- 
foo. Pop. 179,971. — A city, C. of above state, 490 m. Е. 


Carnatic, 8. Hindostan, 84 m. B. of Pondicherry, famous 
for ita anc. Hindoo temples. 


of Guaymas, of which port it is the principal depot, lies | Chilled Irom, (child i'ürn.) (Metall) Iron cast in 


im the centre of a rich mining and grazing country. 
. 12,000. 
Chilblain, (chil'blàn.) [From chill, and blain, a sore.] 


(Med.) An erythematous inflammation of the feet, Chillicothe, (chil'le-koth, 


bands, &c., occasioned by cold, and very common in 
youth. It is prevented by accustoming the parts to ex- 
posure; and is treuted by application of spermaceti 
ointment. 

Childebert, (oner da bain the name of three of the 
earlier kings of France, viz :—C. I., son of Clovis 1., gov- 
erned the central portion of France, having his C. at 
Paris; p. 558, — С. 11.8. his father Sigebert, 575; n. 496. 
—C. 11. s. his brother Clovis III. in 695, and D. in 711, 
after reigning nominally only under the virtual exer- 
cise of the govt. by Pepin d'Heristal, his mayor of the 


e. 

fldéric, (chél'dair-Ik,) three of the Merovingian 
kings of France, of whom C. I. s. his father Mérovée, 
458, and D. 481. — C. II. s. his father, Clovis II., on the 
throne of Austrasia, 656, and hia brother, Clotaire III., 
on that of Neustria, in 670; р. 673, — С. LIT. ascended 
the throne, 742, but was obliged to abdicate in 752, in 
favor of Pepin the Short. Heended his days in a mon- 


astery. 

Childermas Day, (chil’dér-mds,) or Hoty INNOCENTS’ 
Dax. [From Eng. child, mass, and day; literally, day 
of the children's maas.] (Eccl.) A festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, commemorating the slaughter of tlie 
innocents by Herod at Bethlehem. It is held on Dec. 28. 

Chili, (chil/vy) (sometimes written CHILE), a 8.W. re- 
public of 8. America, forming a long, narrow strip of 
country lying between the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, 
embraced between Lat. 25° 2U’ to 42? 8., and Lon. 70° and 
140 W. Length, N. to 8., 1,150 m.; mean breadth, from 
110 to 120 m. C. is bounded N. by Bolivia; E. by the Ar- 
geutine Republic and the Andes; S.E. and 8. by Patago- 
nia and the Gulf of Ancud, separating it from Chiloe; 
and W. by the Pacific. Aroa, 132,024 sq. m. C. is divided 
into 15 provinces, and has, besides, Juan Fernandez and 
ether islands in the Pacific Oceau belonging to her. 
Desc. The backbone of this country is found in the 
Great Cordillera of the Andes, here attaining an average 

‘height of 14,000 ft., many of whose peaks are volcanic, 
notably that of Aconcagua, (the highest Andean sum- 
mit,) which has an altitudo of 23,910 feet above the sea. 
The coast-line presents steep and rocky shores, broken 
into by some excellent harbors. The rivers and lagoons 
are so small as to be undeserving of mention. Climate 
healthy, taken as a whole; a scarcity of rain is, how- 
ever, often felt. Earthquakes are of common occur- 
rence; the last great shock of this kind doing much 
dam. in Aug. 1868. C. is one bed of metals: silver, 
gold, lead, and iron are found largely and worked; cop- 
per, however, is the principal resource of the national 
wealth, and is Шш]. by Englishmen on an immense 
scale. Sulphur, Antimony, 
nitre, salt, coal, &c., are other mineral items which in- 
fluence a large exportation. The soil is of varying fer- 
tility, fattening most towards the S. aud the foot-hills 
of the Andes, where luxuriant vegetation flourishes. 
Many hard woods are made useful, instead of iron, and 
the fruits of the temperate zone thrive excellently. The 
Chilefios are an industrious race, and have thriven 
greatly since their emancipation from Spanish rule: 
the bulk of commercial transactions is carried on with 
Great Britain. Chief cities and towns. Valparaiso (the 
chief port), Santiago (the cap.), Valdivia, Concepcion, 
Talca. The govt. is formed on the constitution of 1833, 
and consists of 3 depts. — the executive, legislative, and 
judicial. The first 1s in the hands of a president, whose 

. tenure of office is 5 years; the legislature consists of a 
senate and chamber of deputies. The state religion is 
the Roman Catholic: other religions are tolerated, but 
their public exercise is not allowed. C., before the 
B sh irruption, belonged to the incas of Peru; in 
1 1540, its whole extent, excepting only Araucania, 
was conquered by the lieutenants of Pizarro. It thence- 
forward became a Spanish colony, until 1817, when, 
after a T years’ war with Spain, the victory of Маурӣ, 
gained by Gen. San Martin, secured the independence 
of the country. At present C. stands forward as the 
most flourishing, enlightened and promising of all the 
Hispano-American republics. For the late war with 
Peru, see РЕКС. Fop. 1882 (including part of Patagonia, 
Araucania, Terre del Fuego, &c.,) est. 2,084,445. 


zinc, manganeso, alum, 


«ми т, (kil'e-a-gón.) (From Gr. chilias, a thousand.] 
(Geom.) A plane figure having a thousand angles and 
sides. diahedron, a solid figure of a thousand equal 


sides. 
€hilien. (Bot) Ree Capsicum. 
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metal moulds, in consequence of which its surface be- 

comes rapidly cooled, and it is thus rendered harder 

than when cast in ordinary moulds. 

in Missouri, a vill. C. of 
Livingston co., 3 m. N.E. of Great river. 

In Ohio, a city, C. of Ross co., on the Scioto river, 96 m. 
N.E. of Cincinnati. It is an important place, and the 
entrepôt of a rich agricultural region. 

Chillon, (s^i/lovng,) а castle of &witzerland, pictu- 
resquely situated on an isolated rock at the E. extremity 
of Luke Leman, 6 m. from Vevay. Built in 1238, by 
Amadeus IV. Duke of Savoy, it served long as a state 
prison, in which Sonntrard (q. v.) was immured. His 
fate is commemorated in Byron's fine poem, The Pris- 
omer of Chillon. 

Chilmarry, (chil'mádr-re,) а town of Hindostan, on the 
Brahmapootra, p. Bengal, 35 m. S.E. of Rungpoor. An 
annual festival held here is sometimes resorted to by 
100,000 Hindoo pilgrims. 

Chilo, (ki'lo,) or CHILON, one of the 7 wise men of 
Greece, and one of the ephori of Sparta, who flourished 
in the 6th century B. c. 

Chiloe, (ISLAND and ARCHIPELAGO ор,) (chét’wa,) а p. of 
the republic of Chili, embracing a large island, with 68 
sinall islets, lying in the 8. Pacific, bet. the 8. coast of 
Chili and the N.W. shore of Patagonia; bet. Lat. 49° 
48’ and 439 50’ 8. Total area, 4,800 вд. m. Вап Carlos, 
the C., is situated on the chief island. Jp. 58,902. 

Chilog’natha, and Chilop’oda. (20/1) Вее 
MYRIAPODA. 

Chilpérie, (chél’pai-rik,) two early kings of France, 
of whom: C.I., а son of Clotaire IL, в. to the kingdom 
of Neustria, 502. He married, Zdly, the infamons Frede» 
gonde (4. є), who instigated him to commit so many 
crimes and follies that his people assassinated him, ie 
583. — C. IL, a supposed son of Childeric II., reigned 
over Neustria, 715-720, under the tutelage of Charles 
Martel, his mayor of the palace. 

Chimay, (semi, in Belgium, а small principality, 
arrond. of Charleroi, p. Hainault, with a C. of same 
naine, on the Blanche. Anciently the fief of the noble 
Flemish family of Croye (famous in history), it bas ta 
modern days belonged to the French family of Riquet- 
Caraman. 

Chimboraso, (chim-bo-rdh'so,) one of the loftiest 
ү of the Andes in Ecuador; Lat. 19 30' B., Lon. 799 

'.; height, 21,420 ft. above sea-level. 

Chimera, (Lk-mé'rdh.) (Myt) A fabulous monster of 
Lycia, which had a lion's head, a goat's body, anda 
serpent's tail; destroyed by Bellerophon, mounted on the 
horse Pegasus. — (Zocl.) See STURIONIDA. 

Chimes, (chims.) [From It. chiamare, to call; Fr, 
carillons.) In Campanology, the musical sounds of belle 
struck with hammers, often arranged and set in motion 
by clockwork. The name of C. is often given to the 
sets of bells themselves. Among the finest sets of C. 

"^ in Europe, are those of Copenhagen, Ghent, and Ame. 
sterdam. 

Chimney, (chim'ne,) (pl. СніммкҮв, sometimes inele- 
gautly written CHIXNIES.) (Arch.) A structure of brick 
or stone containing a passage or funnel to permit the 
exit of smoke, or other volatile matter, through the 
roof of a building, from the grate or hearth inside. — 
The emoke-stack of a steam-engine is a lofty;C., regulated 
in size for each boiler so as to act in unison with the 
blast-pipe to produce a proper blast on the fire. 


Chimpansee, (chim-pdn'zee.) (Zovl.) A large ape, 
the Troglodytes niger IE 167), inhabiting the W. coast 
of Africa, from abt. 1 . to 10°8. 


of the equator. It attains the 
height of 4 feet, and its body is 
clothed with long, coarse black 
hair, but the hands, face, and large 
ears are naked. The teeth resem- 
blə those of man. The head is 
flattened above, and has a retiring 
forehead, and a high bony crest 
over the high brows. The facial 
angle is 359, The fore-fingers, 
when the anima] is upright, do 
not quite reach the knee. In 
walking, they tread on the outer 
edge of the foot. It is said that 
they live in societies in the woods. 
When domesticated, the Chim- 
panzee learns to walk, sit, and eat 
like & human being. It is good- 
tempered when young, but when 
grown older is said to me fero- 
cious. 
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€himonanthus, (kim-ondn'thüs.) (Bot) A genus 
of plants, О. Chlycanthacez. The Japan Allspice, С. 
fragrans, is a much-branched shrub, cultivated as a 
wall-plant in gardens for its early flowering and the 
sweet scent of its blossoms. 

China, (EMPIRE or,) (chi’nah.) [Otherwise and figura- 
tively termed the CELESTIAL EMPIRE, and the FLOWERY 
—— An immense region, or, rather, agglomeration 
of regions, in S.E. Asia, embraced between Lat. 20? and 
569 N., and Lon. 70? and 140? E. It is of nearly paral- 

lelogram form, and is bounded N. and N.E. by Siberia, 

or Asiatic Russia, and the Sea of Japan; E. by the 

Yellow and Eastern Seas; S.E. by the Strait of Formosa 

and China Sea; S. by Tonquin and Burmah; 8.W. by 

British and Further India; and W. and N.W. by Inde- 

pendent Tartary. The Chinese empire, in fact, consti- 

tutes one-third of the Asian continent, extending from 

8.W. to N.E., that is, say from the Khokan frontier to 

the Sea of Okhotsk, for a length of 3,350 m.; and from 

Daoria N. to the Gulf of Tonquin 8., a width of 2,100 

m. Total area, 4,153,000 sq. m.; circumference, about 

12,550 m. ; coastline, over 3,350 m. Viewed in itsentirety, 

C. is the most densely populated country on the globe. 

According to the latest reports, the empire is formed of 

the following several divisions and estimated pops.: 













| Area. 
Divisions. | Bng.sq.m. Pop Capital. 
Сахл PROPER 
N. Provinces 
Pe-chi-li........ 58,949) 30,000,000) PEKIN. 
Ghan-se ..... ........ 55,268] 15,000,000|Tai-quen-foo. 
Ghen-se .. ........... 67,400} 15,000,000|Si-ngun-foo. 
Shan-tung..........« 65,104| 28,000,000, Tsi-nan-foo. 
Kan-su (or Kan- 
TOh).. .......-. 86,608; 16,000,000| Lan-chow-foo. 
Central Prova. 
Ho-nan ..............| 65,104) 31,000,000! Kai-fong-foo. 
Kiang-su (or Ki- 
ang-8ao).. ......- 14,500, 41,000,000| Nankin. 
Ngan-whi(or Gan- 
ivay).. ..| 48,461) 37,000,000| Ngan-king-foo. 
Hoo-pe (or Hoo- 
pih)...............| 70,450) 40,000,000) Woo-chang-foo. 
Quei-chow (or 
Kwei-choo) ......| 65,554) 7,000,000|K wei-yang-foo. 
Hoo-nan (or Hu- 
вап)... 74,320| 21,000,000|Chang-choo-foo. 
Se-chuen (ог Sze- 
chuen) ...... sesse 166,880| 28,000,000|Ching-too-foo. 
Che-kiang .. ........ 39,150| 30,000,000| Hang -choo-foo. 
Fo-kien (or Foh- 
MI) seo дена 53,480| 19,000,000| Foo-chow-foo. 
Kiang-se. .. 12,176| 34,000,000 Nan-chang-foo. 
S. Provinces 
Quang-tung (or 
Kwang-tung)..| 79,456) 23,000,000|Canton. 
Quang-se (or 
Kwang-se)....... 78,250] 8,000,000) Quei-ling-foo. 
Үйтп-пап............. 107,969| 6,000,000] Yun-nan-foo. 
Provs. beyond the 
Wall. 
Chi-le (or Ching- 
o) IN 58,900 500,000| Ku-pi-kiu. 
Leao-tung (or 
Shing-king )...... 62,000 943,000| Moukden. 


.|1,419,978] 430,443,000 


nese, Tsio-sien)..... 80,000 10,000,000| King-ki-tao. 

MANCHOORIA : 
Helung-tsian, and 
Kirin....... —— 292,000| 1,665,000|Tsitoikhar, and 

Kirin. 
"THIAN-8HAN-NAN-LOO 
Little Bukharia, 
or E. Turkestan. 


MONGOLIA: 


490,000} 2,500,000] Yarkand. 


15,000,000; Kobde. 


4,000,000|Guldcha (or Ili). 
6,000,000| Lassa. 







Boongaria..... .... $ 
p. ................. 


Grand Total of the 
Empire ............ |4,158,000}469,608, 


12 X 
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Gen. Desc. Tha N. provs. of the empire are for the most 
part mountainous; in the outlying regions of Moa- 
golia and Kerin, particularly so, the chief ranges being 
those of Tangun-Oulu, the Dauruin, Insban-Garjen, 
Shan-Ali, &c. China proper, nevertheless, contains nu- 
merous fertile valleys irrigated by la rivers — the 
Hei-ho, Han-kiang, Pei-ho, &c. Mongolia, on the con- 
trary, is occupied for three-fourths of its surface by the 
great sandy desert of Gobi, and by a high, barren table- 
land broken into in places by the Altai Mountains and 
their offshoots. W. lie the extreme W. territories of 
the empire — Thian-shan-nan-loo (E. Turkestan), and 
Soongaria, divided by the Thian-Shan Mountains, and 
drained by the great river Tarim and its numerous 
tributaries. Of the central provs., that of Ho-nan is so 
fertile as to have acquired the name of The Garden of 
China; it is intersected by the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
river, a stream of the first magnitude, which rises near 
Lat. 34° N., Lon. 98° E., and empties into the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, after a course of about 2,000 m. The Pe-ing 
range traverses that prov., as well as those of Shen-se 
and Kan-see. Kiang-se is invested on three of ite sides 
by the Nan-ling range; this prov. is extremely produc- 
tive in rice, cotton, indigo, and sugar. Quei-chow is a 
prov. quite alpine in its characteristics, and is peopled 
by a quasi-independent nomad race. Kiang-su, Ngan- 
whi, and others of the more 8. provs. are preéminently 
those most distinguished by natural wealth and manu- 
facturing importance. Yun-nan, on the Burmese fron- 
tier, is noted for its vast deposits of copper; while 
Thibet, separated by the Himalaya chain from the N. 
provs. of Hindostan, is, on the whole, a mountainous 
country, variegated with deserts, and watered by the 
upper branches of the Brahmapodtra and other great 
rivers. The principal islands are Hai-nan, Formosa, 
the Chusan Archipelago, the Loo-Choo group, &c. Be- 
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sides the rivers before-mentioned, are the Yang-tse- 
kiang, the largest stream in Asia, which has its source 
in E. Thibet and enters the sea in Lat. 32° N., Lon. 1219 
E., after a course of 2,500 m.; and the Si-kiang, also а 
very considerable body of water. The extreme N.H. 
outlying provs., or those which compose Mantchooria, 
are separated from E. Siberia by the Amoor, and from 
Mongolia by the Chor-usi. 'These countries are toe 
little known to admit of description. Corea, further S., 
forms a args; oblong peninsula, b. E. by the Sea of 
Japan, and W. by the Yellow Sea. Its surface is gen- 
erally mountaindus, and much covered with forests. 
All its principal streams run W., and empty into the 
Yellow Sea. Little is known of the interior of this 
region ; the govt. being altogether hostile to foreigners, 
excluding even the Chinese from settling in it; as well 
as the Mantchoo Tartars. The Coreans appear to be a 
somewhat distinct race from either the Chinese or the 
Japanese, to both of which they are physically supe- 
rior. The Corea is reported to have been civilized by 
the Chinese, abt. 1,120 B.c., and has formed a depen- 
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dency of the empire since the beginníng of the 18th 
cent. Theseaboard of Corea is plentifully supplied with 
inlets of the sea, and barbors. Of the former are 

Bay, the 

gulfs of Pe-chi-le 
and  Leao-tong, 
the bays of Hang- 
chow and Wan- 
chow, the har- 
bors of Nam- 
uan, Swatow, 
moy, and Can- 
ton. The island of 
Hai-nan, which 
is highly fertile, 
is divided from 
the Lien-chow 
ninsala by the 
trait of Hai- ` 
nan. It is situ- N 
ate bet. Lat. 18° Ņ 
10 and 200 N ` 
Lon. 108? 25/ and 
1119 E., and haa 
an area of about 
12,000. sq. m. A 
distinctive feature of C. is the Great Wall, built abt. 2,000 
years ago, to defend the country from the incursions of 
the Mongols and other Tartar tribes. Its length is 
computed at 1,250 m., and it proceeds up the hills and 
through the valleys, regardless of all natural difficulties. 
There are square towers, abt. 37 ft. high, at irregular 
intervals. The interior of the wall is earth or rubbish, 
eased on each side with stone or brick, and having on 
the top a square-tiled platform. Its height is abt. 20 
ft., with a thickness of 25 ft. at the base, and 23 ft. at 
the top. Millions of laborers were employed in ita 
construction. It is now falling into ruins. — Clim. The 
climatic features of C. embrace the extremes of both 
heat and cold; typhoons are very frequent in the provs. 
B. of Canton. — 2001. Few wild animals exist, owing to 
the density of pop., and domestic beasts are generally 
fewer than those to, be met with in other civilized 
3ountries. The silk-worm is reared in countless num- 
bers, and affords one of tho chief bases of the national 
wealth. — Veget. Large timber is seldom met with in C ; 
the palms and many varieties of shrubs are indigenous, 
besides other and more peculiar arboreal examples, as 
the tallow and varnish trees, the camphor-laurel, and 
the koo-choo, whose rind is convertible into paper. The 
tea-plant, however, is that which is the chief contri- 
butor to the commercia! prosperity of the country; 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, ginseng, rhubarb, 
ginger, &c., are also largely and profitably cultivated. 
— Min. Ав regards the mineralogical development of 
the empire, our knowledge is comparatively limited. 
Gold is extensively mined, but its whereabouts are kept 
a close secret by the govt. — Com. and Manf. The Chi- 
вове are essentially an industrious people; agriculture 
is generally practised, though in a much ruder form 
than in countries of a higher grade of civilization. 
Their complete system of canals, however, does much to 
afford copious irrigation to the soil, besides supplying 
in a great measure the want of roads for inland com- 
munication. In manufactures and the industrial arts, 
the Chinese decidedly excel; they were the inventors 
of porcelain (whence the name China given to superior 
kinds of pottery), as well as of gunpowder; in carving, 
inlaying, and lacquer-work their skill is almost unri- 
valled. The art of spinning silk was also obtained from 
them, and to this day their fabrics of this article possess 
a peculiar value. Paper too, of various kinds and quali- 
ties, they fabricate largely. Barter forms the principal 
circulating medium — gold being seldom made use of 
except as currency; paper-money has but a limited 
circulation. The foreign trade is almost exclusively 
conducted by the Americans and the English. In 1834, 
after the abrogation of the East India Company’s mo- 
mepoly, the country was thrown open to general trade. 
Is 1843, а commercial treaty entered into between the 
linglish and Chinese govts. provided for the opening of 
5 ports to foreign traffic — those of Ningpo, Canton, 
Amoy, Shanghai, and Foo-chow-foo ; afterwards in- 
creased by 8 others — Tien-sin, Swatow, Formosa, Che- 
foo, Han-kow, New-chwang, Chin-kiang and Kiu-kiang. 
The trade bet. the U. 8. and С. has largely increased since 
the establishment of the steam lines to San Francisco. 
Bmigration must, however, be greatly reduced by the 
of the aet in Congress prohibiting immigration. 

бом The Chinese form of govt. is purely patriarchal. 
The emperor, who bears various figurative titles, such as 
Drother of the Sun and Moon, &c., ів regarded as the fa- 
ther of his people, and has unlimited power over ali liis 
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subjects. The fandamental laws of the empire are laiá 
down in the first of the * Four Books of Confucius," 
which prescribe the govt. of the state to be based upon 
the govt. of the family. The emperor, too, is high-priest 
of the empire, and none other save those to whom the 
function is delegated may perform the great religious 
ceremonies No ecclesiastical hierarchy is maintained 
at the public expense. The administration of political 
affairs is under the supreme direction of the /nterior 
Oowncs! Chamber, composed of 4 members, under whom, 
in their capacity of ministers of state, are the he-poo, or 
of govt., being those of finance, civil appoint- 
ments, rites and ceremonies, military affairs public 
works, and criminal jurisdiction. Independent of the 
govt., and theoretically above the central administra- 
tion, is the 7u-che-yiven, or board of public censore; it 
consists of from 40 to 50 members, under two pres.— 
one Tartar and one Chinese. The mundarins, or nobility, 
are divided into 19 orders, who monopolize all the offices 
of state, from the highest to the lowest.— Relig. The 
public worship professed by the majority of the Chinese 
is Buddhism, or the religion of Fo; the remainder fol- 
low the doctrines of Confucius, the only recognized 
state religion. — Mil. The military force of the empire 
consists of a militia numbering 600,000 men, besides a 
contingent force of 200,000 Tartars, immediately at the 
command of the govt.— EUmol. The Chinese empire 
includes within its limite quite a number of distinot 
peoples, yet all uniting under the common Mongol type. 
The Chinese proper are a nation which has, beyond any 
other existing, preserved undiminished for thousands 
of years one uniform social and political character. 
They are frugal, but not to вау honest; slaves to the 
use of opium, yet abstemious in point of liquors; well- 
dressed for the most part, but with a natural aversion te 
soap and water; they are grave and ceremonious, and 
without any idea of sports or amusements as understood 
by the Westerns; in short, their best quality is their 
indefatigable industry. — Hist. The early history of €. 
ів lost in antiquity. Ја the 11th cent., the country was 
subjugated by Jenghis Khan, whose descendants were 
afterward supplanted by the Ming dynasty of native 
rinces. In 1294 the first Christian missionaries reached 
Pekin. Inthe early part of the 17th cent., the Ming dy- 
nasty was subverted by the Mantchoo Tartars, who sub 
stituted an emperor of their own race. The first of for- 
eign powers to establish relations with C. was Great 
Britain, in the 17th cent. In 1839, seizure by the govt. 
of opium belonging to British merchants was the caus 
of hostilities, known as the “Opium War," 1840, and 
which was put a stop to by treaty in 1842, by which the 
island of Hong-Kong was ceded to England, five porte 
opened free to foreign commerce, and a heavy indem 
nity paid the English merchants. This treaty was fol- 
lowed by one with the U. States in 1844, and with 
France in 1845. In 1851, a rebellion ona large scale 
broke out, known as the Tae-ping civil war, which, 
after many successes on the part of the rebels, was tem- 
rarily suppressed in 1853. Another war with Eng- 
nd, in conjunction with France, occurred in 1856, 
which Cunton was bombarded, and Pekin menaced 
the Europeans. Another treaty, June 26, 1858, termi- 
nated hostilities, and gave new and important advaa- 
tages to foreigners, among which were the toleration 
of Christianity, the opening of new ports tocommerce, 
and the reception at Pekin of foreign envoys. In 1859, 
an attempt to ignore this treaty led to the occupation 
of Pekin by English and French troops;after which 
the treaty was ratified. From 1861 to 1868, the Tae-ping 
rebellion broke out anew, with slight intermissiuns. In - 
1867, Mr. Burlingame was appointed envoy-extraordi- 
nary from the U. States to Pekin, and in 1868 effected a 
treaty with C., which conferred on Americans in C the 
same rights and privileges possessed by Chinese in the 
United States. In 1871, to avenge outrages by the Oo- 
China-Japanese War. In 1894 а war broke ont 
between China and Japan, as a consequence of a long- 
continued dispute as to suzereinty over Korea. In the 
Spring of 1894 the Chinese sent troops to aid the 
orean King in suppressing a rebellion. Japan pro- 
tested against this as an infraction of treaty ob 
tions. As China delayed in removing her troops, both 
parties prepared for war, which began in July with the 
sinking of a Chinese transport by the Japanese fleet. 
In a subsequent naval engagement the Chinese fleet 
was completely defeated by that of Japan. The land 
army of Japan had uninterrupted success, finally tak- 
ing the important naval stations of Port Arthur and 
Wei-Hai-Wei. Thereupon China asked for peace, 
which was g1anted on the conditions of a large in- 
demnity and the cession of the Island of Formosa to 
Japan. Port Arthur was restored to China in 1895 in 
payment of a special indeuinity fur iis release. 
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Chincha Islands, (cii»'chah,) a group of З small 
islands ip the 8. Pacific Ocean, abt. 14 in. from the coast 
of Peru, to which country they belong; Lat. 13° 38’ 8., 
Lon. 70° 28' W. They are noted for the vast quantities 
of o which they contain. 

Chinchilla, (chin-chi'lah.) (Zool) A little rodent 
animal, fam. Hystricida, which inhabits the mountain 
regions of Chili and Peru. It is rarely larger than a 
rat, has a short tail, and is covered with ashen-colored 
fur of the finest and softest quality, and extensively 
used for muffs, tippets, linings of cluaks, trimmings, &c. 

Chinendega, OLD and New, (xhe-nain-dd’gah.) The 
name of two contiguous towns of the state of Nicaragua, 
9 m. from Riaglio. Total . 14,000. 

Chinese Language. (Philo.) One of the mono- 

syllabic class of Asiatic tongues, of which each word, 

uttered by a single articulation of speech, expresses in 
itself an entire idea or thing. All Chinese words termi- 
nate either in a vowel, a diphthong, or a nasal, and of 
such simple roots there are about 450, although, by the 

4 or 5 different ways in which they may be spoken — 

hence producing a corresponding variety of significance 

—the number of simple words or roots may be in- 

ereased to abt. 1,200. Chinese words possess no modifi- 

cation of form ; since, by having no distinctive parts of 
speech, and no recognized principles of inflection, the 
relations of words are only ascertained by their po- 
sition in a sentence; hence, Chinese grammar is solely 
syntax. The purest Chinese is spoken at Nankin, 
but the same idiom, called the language of the maw- 
darins, is spoken by the educated in all parts of the em- 
pire. In Chinese, the written character, generally 
speaking, does not indicate the sound of the word, but 
gives a kind of hieroglyphic or pictorial representation 
of the idea or thing to be expressed. Hence there are 
required as many of these characters or symbols as 
there are ideas to be represented. In writing and 
printing, the characters are arranged in perpendicular 
columns which follow one another from right to left. 

The great maas of Chinese words consist of an ideo- 

hic aud a phonetic element. Native grammariuns 
vide these characters into 6 classes. The Ist class 
comprises simple pictorial representations of sensible 
objects, such as sun, moon, mountain, &c., and contains 

608 characters. The 2d class includes such characters 

as are formed by the combination of two or more simple 

hieroglyphics, which together convey, in a more or lesa 
intelligent manner, some other idea: thus mouth and 
bird conveys the idea of song. The 3d class embraces 
those characters which indicate certain relations of 
position, as above, below, the numerals, &c.; of these 
there are 107. The 4th class consists of characters 
which, by being inverted, acquire an opposite signifi- 
cation, as right, left, standing, sitting, &c., and contains 

872. The characters of the 5th class &re termed derived 

Characters; the meaning of the simple or compound 

characters used to explain physical objects, is trans- 

ferred to mental objects, or to other physical objects 
with which they are associated, e. g., the hieruglyph 

for a heart signifies the soul, &c.; of these thero are 598. 

The characters of the 6th class include those which are 

bsp ari of both sign and sound. Almost all names 

of planta, birds, fishes, and many other objects which it 
would be difficult to represent hieroglyphically, are de- 
noted by the compound characters of the éth class, 
which are 21,810 in number. As this class, however, 
consists merely of repetitions of the other 5 classes, the 
immense number of Chinese characters may be reduced 

i ыч ; and whoever learns these may be said to know 
em all. 

Chingleput, (ching'gl-püt,) a fortified city of В. Hindo- 
stan, C. of a district of вате name, in p. Carnatic, on the 
river Palar, 35 m. 8.W. of Madras. Pop. 30,000. 

@Qtainm’-India, (in'de-ah.) (Geog.) A name for that 

rtion of 8.E. Asia which includes Barmah, Laos, 
am, Cochin-China, and Malacca. 

Chintz, (chints.) [From Pers. chinz, spotted.) (Manuf.) 
A peculiar pattern upon calicoes, in which flowers and 
ether devices are printed in 5 or 6 different colors, on a 
white or А. еее) 


са a, (ke-odj'e-ah,) an island of N. Italy, in the 
Adriatic, 14 m. from Venice, having an old, fortified 
town of the same name. Pop. 27,000. 

Chionanthus, (Ii-o-ndna'thüe.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants. 
©. Olexcer. The Virginian Fringe-tree, С. Virginica, is 
a deciduous and highly ornamental shrub or small 
tree, with large, smooth leaves, bearing flowers in ter- 
minal panicles. 

Chione, (ki’o-ne.) (Му) The daughter of Dedalion, 
loved by Mercury and Apollo, and whom Juno trans- 
formed into a hawk for presuming to rival that goddess 


in peat 
Chion, (kida) in the Greek Archipelago. Bee 8010. 
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Chip’munk. (Zo) The Striped Squirrel. See 
ScIuRIDs. 

Chippewa, (chip'pe-wau,) in Michigan, a co. in the N. 
of the peninsula, and separated by 8t. Mary's river 
from Canada W.; C. Sault St. Marie.—In Minnesota, 
a N.W county; County Seat, Six Mile Grove.—In 
Wisconsin, & N.W. county ; area, 4,300 square miles ; 
County Seat, Chippewa Fulls.—A village and port of 
entry ot Canadu West, Welland county, at the 
Junction of the Niagara and Chippewa rivera, abt. 50 
m. 8.Е. of Toronto. The British were defeated here, 
July 5, 1814, by an American force under Gen. Brown. 

Chip’pewa Falls, a village of Wisconsin, C. of Chip- 
pewa co., on Chippewa river, 185 m. N. W. of Madison. 


Chip’pewas, or OJIBBEWATYS, an aboriginal N. Ameri- 
can tribe, of the Algonquin family, formerly inhabiting 
the basin of the country round e Superior. They 
are a fine, semi-civilized race, inveterate enemies to the 
Sioux, and have their location N. of Minnesota, where 
they are dispersed over a large extent of territory. In 
1854—5, they ceded to the U. States their lands in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the N.Michigan peninsula. 
They number abt. 8,000. 

Chip’ping Barnet, a town and parish of England, 
co. of Hereford, 11 m. N.N.W. of London. Near the 
town waa fought, 1471, a battle between the York and 
Lancaster armies, when the latter were totally defeated, 
and their leader, the great Earl of Warwick, was kiNed. 

Chip'ping Sparrow. (Zo) Sec SPARROW. 

Chiquimula, (che-kc-moo'l«h,) an isthmus of Central 
America, at the S.E. extremity of the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan, in Lon. 89° 8.; its breadth from the Pacific to the 
Caribbean Sea is about 150 m. 

Chiquimula de la Sierra, a town of Guatemala, 
85 m. E.N.E. of Guatemala city. Pop. 7,000. 

Chiquitos, (che-ke'tós,) а territory of Bolivia, lying 
between Lat. 15° and 17? S. in prov. Santa Cruz. Te is 
sparsely cultivated and led. 

Chiragra, (ki-rd’grdh) Gr. cheiragra.] (Med) A 
term applied to gout in the hand: —as opposed to 

odagra, or gout in the foot. 

chir qui, (che-re'ke,) a river, lagoon, and archipelago 
of Costa Rica, Central America; Lat. 90° N., Lon. 5% 
30' W. The lagoon penetrates inland abt. 90 m., and 
has a coast-line of 90 m., with three entrances. 

Chirography, (-rdg’rah-fe.) [Gr. cheir, the hand, 
and grapho, I write.] The art of penmanship or hand- 
writing. 

Chiromancy, Coie) [From Gr. cheir, and manieta, 
prophecy.] A species of divination pructised by the 
ancienta, and drawn from the different lines and linea- 
ments of the human hand: —the modern term for it is 
palmistry, as exercised by the gypsies and other for- 
tune-tellers. 

Chiron, (ki'rón. (Му) А centaur famous for his 
knowledge of the art of healing. He was the son of 
Philyra and Saturn, taught /Esculapius, Hercules, and 
others, the use of plants, and having received from 
Hercules à mortal wound, he besought the gods to 
place him among the constellations, where he figures 
as Sagittarius. i 

Chironia, (ki-ró'ne-ah.) (Bot) А genus of evergreen 
herbs or small] shrubs, О. Gentianacex, native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Chironomy, (ki-rón'o-me.) [Gr. cheir, and memo, I 
contrive.) (Aet) The art of pantomimic movement, 
or of representing any action by the gestures of the 
body, more especially by the motions of the handa; 
among the ancients this was considered a branch of 
liberal education. 

Chiropodist, (kerdp’o dist.) [Gr. cheir, and pow— 
podos, a foot.] One who professes or practises the art 
of extracting corna, bunions, and the like. 

Chisago, (che-sih'go,)) in Minnesota, an E. co, h. ou 
Wisconsin; area, 420 aq. m. C. Tuylor's Falla. 

Chisel, (chfzl.) [From L. cislius, a pair of pincers.) A 
cutting tool used by carpenters, joiners, masons, sculp- 
tors, £c. They are of various kinds. 

Chisleu, (chiz'loo.) (Heb. kisléu.] (Chron.) The ninth 
month of the Jewish year, answering to the latter pert 
of Nov. and the beginning of Dec. 

Chitonide, (ki4ón'e-de.) (Gr. chilon, a coat of mail.] 
(2081) The Chiton fam., including marine mollusks, 
O. Gasteropoda, remarkable for the eight plates which 
protect the upper part of the body. The under part 
forme the disc-like foot by which the animal moves. 

Chitore, (chi'tór,) or CHITTORE, a fortified city of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Rajpootana, 64 m. E.N.E. of Odeypoor. 

Chittagong, (chit'tah-góng,) or ISLAMABAD, а town of 

Further India, C. of the district of Chittagong, in the 

pres. of Bengal, on the Kurrumfuli; Let. 20 N, 

Lon. 919 54' Pop. 25,000. © 
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Chittenden, (chit'tn-d/n,) in Vermont, a N.W. co., b. 
W. by Lake Champlain; area, 517 sq.m. C. Burlington. 
Pop. 36,480. 

Chitterlings, (chittfir-Hings.) Among butchers, the 
intestinal parts of swine, &c., prepared for food. 

€hiun, (ki'ün.) (Scrip.) The name of an idol wor- 
shipped by the Israelites in the desert. Supposed to 
have been the planet Saturn, which is looked upon by 
the Orientals as an evil spirit. 

Chiusi, (ke-oo'see.) [Anc. Clusium of the Romans, and | € 

' Camars of the Etruscans,] A city of Italy, in Tuscany, 

37 m. &.E. of Sienna. It was the anc. C. of king Por-| € 
cenna, and possesses highly interesting museuins of 
Etruscan antiquities. Pop. 2,500. — Near it is a lake of 
same name, 4 m. in length by 1 m. in breadth, traversed 

by the river Tuscan-Chiana. 

Chivalry. (shiv'dl-re.) [Fr. chevalerie. from cheval, a 
horse.] (Hist.) The system of knighthood, together 
with the privileges, duties, and manners of knights. 
The origin of C. has been traced to the German tribes; 
but,as a military dignity, itis supposed by some to have | € 
been established soon after the death of Charlemagne ; 
and by others, to have arisen out of the Crusades, be- 
cause in tlose expeditions many chivalrous exploits 


were performed, and a proud feeling of heroism was | € 


engendered. It was certainly in connection with feudal- 
ity that C. attained to its full proportions, and in many 
respects it must be regarded as the complement of that 
institution. Whilst feudality exhibits the political, in 
C. we see the moral and social side of the arrangements 
of medizval life. It was in the feudal mansions of the 
barons that the system was developed; and to the lay 
portion of the youth of the higher classes, the instruc- 
tion which they there received in the usages of С. 
formed by far the most important part of education. In 
describing the origin, object, and character of this mil- 
itary institution, Gibbon, the historian, thus speaks of a 
successful candidate for the honor of knighthood, and 
, eulogizes the profession : ** He was created a knight in 
the name of God and of the patron-saint of his coun- 
try. He swore to accomplish the duties of his profes- 
sion; and education, example, and the public opinion 
were the inviolable guardians of his oath. As the 
champion of God and the ladies, he devoted himself to 
speak the truth ; to maintain the right; to protect the 
distressed; to practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to 
the infidels; to despise the allurements of ease and 
safety; and to vindicate in every perilous adventure 
the honor of his character. The abuse of the same 
spirit provoked the illiterate knight to disdain the arts 
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of luxury and peace ; to esteem himself the sole judge 
and avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to neg- 
lect the laws of civil society and military discipline. 
Yet the benefitsot this institution, to refine the temper 
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the progress of mercenary armies and the decline of 
feudal institutions through the 15th cent.; in the 16th, 
it was little more than a lively recollection of past 
ages, which knights such as Bayard, and sovereigns 
such as François I. and Henry VIII., strove to revive; 
and, finally, it became extinguished amid religious dis- 
cords, leaving as its only relic the code of honor, which, 
in days not long ago, was still considered as governing 
the conduct of à gentleman. 
hivasso, (ke-váds'so,) a town of N. Italy, on the Po, 13 
m. N.E. of Turin; pop. 10,000. 
hive, (chiv,)or Стук. (Hort.) The Allium Sc 
sum, а kind of onion whose leaves, which rise 
small, slender bulbs, are abt. 6 or 8 inches long, erect, 
awl-shaped, and thread-like, and form dense tufts. They 
are generally cut off close to the ground, and used ear 
in spring for salads, for which purpose they аге mu 
milder than onions. They are also used for seasoning 
soups, omelets, &c. They are little known in this 
country. 
hladni, ERNST FLORENS FRIEDRICH, (kldd’ne,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, B. 1756, who is esteemed the origina- 
tor of acoustic science, regarding which he made many 
discoveries, and wrote several works. D. 1827. 
hlamydosanrus, (kdm-edo-sau'rüs) (2001) A 
genus of Saurians, family Lacertidæ. The C. kingii, dis- 
covered in Australia in 1820, is a lizard of extraordi- 
nary appearance (Fig. 171), having a curious crenated 
membrane, like а ruff or tippet, round its neck, cover- 
ing its shoulders, and when expanded, which it is en- 
abled to do by means of transverse slender carti 
spreading 5 inches in the form of an open umbrella. It 
measures about 24 
inches from the tip 
of the nose to the 
oint of its tail, and 
ives principally in 
trees, although it 
can run very swift- 
ly along the 
ground: when not 
provoked or dis- 
turbed, it moves 
quietly about, with 
its frill lying back 
in plates upon the 
body ; but itis very 
irascible, and di- 
rectly it is fright- 
ened, it elevates the 
frill or ruff, and 
makes for a tree; 
where, if over- Fig. 171. — FRILLED LIZARD. 
taken, it throws 
itself upon its stern, raising its head and chest as high 
as it can upon the fore-legs, then doubling ita tail un- 
derneath the body, and displaying a very formidable 
set of tecth from the concavity of its large frill, it 
boldly faces any opponent, biting fiercely whatever is 
presented to it, and even venturing so far in its rage 
as to fairly make a fierce charge at its enemy. 





Chlamyphorus, (Xah-mif'o-rüs.) (Zovl.) A genus 


of edentate quadrupeds, family Effodientia, including C. 
truncatus (Fig. 
172), which is 6 
inches long, and 
has the back only 
covered with a 
suit of transverse 
plates, which are с.) 
attached to the CE 
body only along 
the spine. The 
body is truncated Fig. 172. — CHLAMYPHORUS TRUNCATUS. 
behind, This ani- 

mal is native of Chili, but is so rare even there as to be 
regarded by the natives as a curiosity. 





of barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, | ChlopicKi, Josrrn, (klo-pit'ske,) a Polish general, в. 


justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed. The asperity of national preju- 
dice was softened ; and the community of religion and 
arms spread a similar color and generous emulation 
over the face of Christendom. Abroad in enterprise 


1772. After serving under Kosciuszko and Napoleon I., 
he returned to Poland in 1814 with the remnant of the 
Polish-French contingent. He was elected Dictator of 
Poland during the Revolution of 1830, and, after the 
termination of the war, retired into privacy. D. 1854. 


and pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the war- | Chlora, (ki2'rah.) (Во!) A gen. of annual herbaceous 


riora of every country were perpetually associated ; and 
impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity. Instead of the 
naked spectacles which corrupted the manners of the 
Greeks, and banished from the stadium the virgins 
and matrons, the pompous decoration of the lists was | € 
crowned with the presence of chaste and high-born 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received the 
reward of his dexterity and courage." C. decayed with 


plants, O. Gentianacer, containing the Yellow-wort, €. 
perfoliata, the flowers of which, rather large and of & 
delicate clear yellow, expand only during sunshine. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and may be em- 
ployed with udvantage as a tonic; it also dyes yellow. 
loral, (kld’ral.) {So named to indicate its origin 
from chlorine and alcohol.) (Chem.) A colorless oily- 
looking fluid of a peculiar penetrating odor, soluble In 
alcohol, water, and ether. It is prepared by passing. 
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dry chlorine into anhydrous alcohol. When a small 
quantity of water is added to C., they unite, forming a 
crystalline compound of considerable stability in the 
air. When С., or its hydrate, is mixed with a caustic 
alkali, it is immediately decomposed into a formeate and 
chloroform. Hydrate of C. is of considerable value in 
medicine, as it is a very powerful hypnotic, rapidly 
producing sound and refreshing sleep, while it does 
an Appear to be followed by injurious reaction. Form. 
392. 
Chloranthacere, (Klo-rdn-thà'se-e.) (Во) A small 
О. of plants, all. Piperales. They are trees, shrubs, or 
rarely herbs, with opposite leaves connected by sheath- 
ing stipules. The flowers are in simple or branched 
terminal spikes. There is no perianth. The genus 
Chloranthus consists of small evergreen shrubs, native 
of Asia, having jointed stems with tumid articulations. 
The only floral envelope is a very small calyx, consist- 
ing of one scale adhering to the side of the ovary. С. 
froonspicuus ia used in China to perfume tea. 
@hiorastrolite, (Horüs'tro-iL) (Min) A pale 
bluish-green mineral, occurring on the shores of Isle 
Royale, Lake Superior, in small rounded pebbles ca- 
pable of receiving a fine polish. Comp. Silica 37:6, alu- 
mina 246, sesquioxide of iron 6'4, lime 187, soda 52, 
water 7:5 — 100. 
Chio’rate, Chio’ric, Chlo'ride. (Chem.) See 
Gr. сМоғоз, green.) (Chem.) A 


CHLORINE. 
Chiorine, (kié’rin.) J 
yellowish-green gas, of a very pungent and suffocating 
odor. It dissolves in half its volume of water, forming 
a faint yellow solution. When passed into water 
which is near the freezing-point, a Hydrate of C. sepa- 
rates in crystals. In its chemical properties, C. Is very 
energetic, uniting directly with many other elements, 
sometimes with incandescence, as, for instance, with 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, &с.; and also with many 
organic compounds, its principal action being to unite 
with hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid. Its affinity 
for hydrogen is one of its strongest characteristics; it 
decomposes water with separation of oxygen, and thus 
indirectly acts as a powerful oxidizing agent; hence C. 
is of great value in destroying organic coloring and 
other matters, and also as a bleaching agent and disin- 
fectant. С. ів prepared by oxidizing hydrochloric acid, 
by heating it with binoxide of manganese. 8p. gr. 25; 
. weight 85:5. When condensed by a pressure of four 
atmospheres it becomes a yellow liquid of sp. gr. 1-33. 
Symbol, Cl. — The compounds of С. are very numerous 
and important; some of those which are not described 
below will be found under the name of the other elementa 
of the compound.—Hypochlorous acid is a pale reddish- 
yellow gas. When slightly heated it decomposes with 
explosion; it dissolves in water, forming a yellowish 
solution, with an acid reaction; it possesses strong 
bleaching properties. Form. Clo. It unites with bases 
to form salts, three of which, the calcium, sodium, and 
potassium salts, are of great use as bleaching substances 
and disinfectants. — Hypochlorite of Calcium, known as 
Chloride of lime, is a dry white powder, of a peculiar 
chlorous smell, and strong bleaching and disinfecting 
properties. It is formed, on a large scale, by passing C. 
over slaked lime to saturation. Form. Ca0.Clo. — 
gored of Sodium is a mixture of hypochlorite 
and chloride of sodium; it is prepared by passing C. 
gas through caustic soda. — Hypochlorite of Potassium, 
or Eau de Javelle, is prepared in a similar manner, and 
is greatly used for bleaching. — Chloric acid is a col- 
orless syrupy liquid, strongly acid, and very power- 
ful as an oxidizing and bleaching agent. Form. Clog. 
With bases it forms salts, which are decomposed by 
heat with evolution of oxygen, and detonate when 
heated with combustible bodies; the most important of 
these are: Chlorate of Barium, forming large prismatic 
colorless crystuls, which decrepitate aud melt when 
heated to a temperature approaching redness. This 


salt is much used in pyrotechny, and it produces an in- | 


tense green light when it is heated with sulphur or 
ether combustibles. Form. BaO.Clo. — Chlorate of Ро- 
4assium crystallizes in large six-sided plates. It is 
largely used in laboratories as a source of oxygen gas. 
When mixed with combustible substances such as sul- 
hur, antimony, or phosphorus, and struck with a 
mer, the mixture detonates; when mixed with 
some other combustibles, and touched with a drop 
ef concentrated sulphuric acid, the whole ignites with 
& bright flash; when added to strong sulphuric acid, 
us peroxide of C is given off, which ignites com- 
bustible bodies. This salt is largely used as an oxidiz- 
ing agent in the laboratory, and in some manufacturing 
rations, in calico printing, for instance; and it is 
also used in the manufacture of lucifer matches, fire- 
works, and percussion-caps. Form. KO.Clo, — Per- 


Chiorite, 


Chiorochromic Ac 


Chlorophyllite, (Xio-rof' i-i. 
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chloric acid, in the pure state, ія a colorless oily liquid, 
very volatile, and easily decomposed. It is, perhapa, 
the most powerful oxidizing agent known; a single 
drop brought in contact with charcoal, or other com- 
bustible body, induces combustion with explosive vio- 
lence. Sp. gr. 1-782. Form.Clo, It unites energeti- 
cally with water, forming a hydrate, which is a white 
solid crystalline substance, almost as violent in its oxi- 
dizing powers as the anhydrous acid.— Chlorides. С. 
unites with almost every element, and with numerous 
organic compounds. All chlorides of importance will 
be found under their respective names. — Chlorhydré 
acid. See HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 


Chloris, (kio^ris) (Му) A daughter of Niobe, not 


killed by Apollo and Diana, when the rest of the fam- 
ily were destroyed. — The Grecian name of the goddess 


lora, q. v. 
klo'rit.) (Min. A hydrated silicate ef 
alumina an magnesia, occurring e small shining 
ins, opaque, and ot a -like color. 
fa. (klo-ro-kro'mik.) (Chem.) 
C. acid, or oxychloride of chromium, is a deep blood- 
red, almost black, liquid, formed by distilling a mixture 


* of chromate of potash, chloride of sodium, and strong 


sulphuric acid. Sp. gr. 1:71; boiling point 244:59. It 
sets fire to easily combustible bodies. Form. C40,Cl. 


Chloroform,(Kkiór'o-fórm,) or PERCHLORIDE or FORMTL. 


(Chem.) A transparent, colorless, oily liquid, which 
boils at 142°, and distils without change.. Tho odor is 
pleasant and ethereal, and when inhaled the vapor p 
idly produces unconsciousnees and insensibility 
pain; on this account C. is extensively used as am 
ansesthetic in surgical operations. A little of the liquid 
diffused upon the interior of a hollow-shaped sponge, a 
pocket hanukerchior, or & piece of linen or paper, and 
ield over the mouth and nostrils so as to be fully in- 
haled, generally suffices in about a minute or two te 
produce the desired effect, but from ita action on the 
lieart, it ought never to be administered except under 
the superintendence of a medical man. It is prepared 
on a large scale by distilling hypochlorite of lime with 
alcohol. Form. CHCI 


Chlorophyll, (гоу) (Ckem.) The green coloring 


matter of leaves. In the purest state in which it has 
been obtained, it is a dark-green powder, slightly solu- 
ble in ether, and more so in alcohol. Its formula bas 
not been satisfactorily determined. 

[ss choros, green, 


Phylon, a leaf, and lithos, stone.] (Min. An altered 
var. of Iolite, with which it generally associates in the 
granite. It is found at Hoddam, Conn., in grayish- or 
brownish-green foliated masses, or in large prisms. 


C€hlorosis, (kio-ró'sis,) (or the GREEN SICKNESS.) [From 


Gr. chloros, green.] (Med.) The old name of the mor- 
bid diminution of the red globules of the blood, now 
called anemia ; and still applied to that disease when 
it occurs in females at or near the age of puberty, with- 
out being the result of the ordinary causes of ansmia, 
such as hemorrhages from wounds, deficiency in ali- 
mentary supplies, &c. It appears to be in some way 
connected with the evolution of the reproductive func- 
tions, In some cases it may be accounted for by the 
derangement of the assimilative functions of this aun 
riod. In these cases the appetite is poor, the di on 
disturbed, and there is apt to be a craving for indigesti- 
ble, innutritive substances, such as chalk, slate, coal, 
&c. C.is removed by means of plenty of open-air exer- 
cise, stimulating food, tonics, sea-water baths, 40. — 
(Bot.) A disease consisting in & pallid condition of & 
plant, in which the tissues are weak and unable to con- 
tend against severe changes, and the cells are more or 
less destitute of chlorophyll. It is distinct from etio- 
lation or blanching, because it may exist in plants ex- 
posed to direct light on a south border, but is often pro- 
duced or aggravated by cold, ungenial weather and bed 
drainage. The best culture will not always restore 
such plants to health. The most promising remedy is 
Nang them with a very weak solution of sulphate of 
ron. 


Chlorox y lom, (klo-rók'se-lón.) ( Bot.) A gen. of trees, 
O. Cedrelare Swietenia 


; æ. The Satin-wood tree of India, С. К 
yields а light-colored hard wood, with а satin-like lus- 
tre, and sometimes beautifully mottled or curled in the 

n. The best kind of satin-wood, however, comes 
rom the West Indies, and is the product of a differeat 
but unknown tree. 


Choate, Rurvs, (chét,) an eminent American advocate, 


в. 1799. After graduating at Dartmouth Coll., he eB- 
tered upon the study of law at Cambridge, and in Wash- 
ington. After practising at Danvers, Salem, and Bostea, 
successively, he, in 1841, was elected to the 
which he quitted in 1845. After the death of 
Webeter, C. became the recognized leader of the Massy 
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chusetts bar, and acquired quite a national reputation. | Choke’-damp. (Mining. 


As an advocate and orator he may be classed with the 
most distinguished masters of modern eloquence. D. 


1858. 
Chocks, (амы) [From choke.) (Naut.) Wedge- 
shaped pieces of wood, used to secure boats, water- 


casks, &c., on shipboard. 

Choco, (chó'ko,) a bay of the Gulf of Darien, into which 
the river Atrato embouches; Lat. abt. 3° 30’ N., Lon. 
77° 30 W. 

Chocolate, (chók'o-lát.) A cake or paste, made from the 
kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar and some aromatic 
substance, such as cinnamon or vanilla. С. is used as 
a beverage, and for this purpose is dissolved in hot 
water or milk. In a pure state, it soon satisfies the 
appetite, and is very nourishing. The Mexicans, from 
time immemorial, were accustomed to prepare a bever- 
age from roasted and pounded cocoa, dissolved in water, 
and mixed with maize-meal and spices. This they 
called Chocolat! (choco, cocoa, and latl, water). From the 
Mexicans, the Spaniards derived an acquaintance with 
C., and by them it was introduced into Europe in 1530. 

C€hoc'olate-nut. (Bot) See THEOBROMA. 

Choctaw, (chóktau,) in Alabama, a W. co., b. E. by the 
Tombigbee river ; area, abt. 800 sq. m. C. Butler. Pop. 
12,076. — In Mississippi, a N. central co.; area, 990 sq. 
m. С. Greensborough. Pop. 16,988. 

Choctaws, (chók'tauz) a tribe of N. American Indians 
who formerly inhabited the central portion of Missis- 
sippi and western Alabama. They are now located on 
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Fig. 118. — CHOCTAW WOMAN AND CHILD. 


a reserve in the Indian Territory, where they have be- 
eome Christianized and semi-civilized, and live in close 
alliance with the Chickasaws. Owing to their peculiar 
practice of depressing the forehead (Fig. 173), the C. are 
sometimes termed Flatheads. 

Choctawhatchee, (-wich'ee,) a river which rises in 
Alabama, Barbour co., and flowing S. through Florida, 
falls into Choctawhatchee Bay. 

Choir, (kwir.) [From Gr. choros, a round dance.] (Arch.) 
Literally, a place for the singers, but usually that part 
of a church, eastward of the nave, in which the services 
are celebrated, and which is appropriated to the priest 
and canons, and others assisting in the services, — 
Also, a body of singers in different parts, especially 
employed in the performance of sacred music in 
churches: — hence the word chorister is used to denote 
a singer whose vocal powers are exercised in divine 


service. 

Choiseul, (shwoi'moél.) The surname of a noble French 
house, distinguished in history. Its best known mem- 
ber was Etienne Francois, Duc de C., born in 1719, who 
was successively ambassador at Rome and Vienna, 
minister of forei affairs, and minister of war and 
marine. In 1761, he concluded the celebrated “ Family 
Compact” of the Bourbon sovereigns, and, three years 
later, caused the expulsion of the Jesuits from France. 
As minister of war and marine, he made his influence 
felt throughout Europe. After the death of his friend, 
Mme. de ‚ onpedou the Duc de C. treated her succes- 
sor, Mme. du Barry, with such contempt, that he was 
dismissed and retired into private life. D. 1785. 
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The miners' aame fo; caa 

bonic acid gas, which is uently founa in mines, 
wells, &c., and is irrespirable. 

€holedoch, (Lo-lzdók.) [From Gr. cholé, bile, and 
doros, that receives.) (Anat.) The duct constituted 
by the junction of the cystic and hepatic ducts, which 
—— the cystic and hepatic bile to pass into the duo- 

enum. 

Cholera, (kdl'e-rah.) [Gr., from cholé, bile.] ( Med.) The 
Sporadic C. is commonly called С. though, 
aside from the incongruity of associating those twe 
words, the one Latin and the other Greek, there is no 
good reason for sppending the word morbus, which ex- 
presses no more than is implied in the name of any 
affection, viz., the existence of disease. Sporadic C. is 
not peculiar to any country, but is of more frequent 
occurrence in warm than cold climates. In cold and 
temperate latitudes it occurs very rarely except during 
the summer and autumnal months. Frequently an 
attack seems to be attributable to the indigestion of 
particular articles of food or drink. Uncooked vegeta- 
bles, fruits, ices, &c., are often supposed to stand in a 
causative relation to it; and in some cases, the affection 
is —— due to indigestion alone. It is probable 
that, exclusive of these cases, the affection involves a 
special cause, the nature and source of which are un- 
known. It is characterized by an evacuation of bile, 
attended with anxiety, painful gripings, vomitings, 
spasms of the abdominal muscles, and those of the 
calves of the legs. The disease sometimes proceeds 
with violence, and, if unchecked in its early stages, 
great depression of strength ensues, and it may quickly 
terminate in death. It must not, however, be con- 
founded with the Asiatic or Spasmodic С. In Hindo- 
stan, Spasmodic C has probably always existed as a 
com tively mild disease; but there is no evidence 
to show that the Indian €. ever bore the epidemic 
character, or was entitled to rank with pestilential 
scourges of the worst description, till Aug., 1817, when 
it suddenly broke out with unprecedented malignity, 
attacking the natives first, and manifesting itself 
among the Europeans in the following month. The 
same year it commenced its march from Bengal, and 
during the following 15 years it traversed nearly the 
whole of the known world. It prevailed in different 

rts of the American continent for the first time in 
832, and prevailed again in this country in 1834, '49, 
751, '52, '66, and °67, and subsequent to the latter date 
but in a modified form. It is from the fæces of those 
attacked with cholera that danger is to be feared for 
the spread of this disease, Much is expected from the 
researches of M. Pasteur, in connection with his germ 
theory of disease, and from the report of the Scientific 
Commission sent out to Egypt in 1883, under the au- 
spices of the French Govt. The mostremarkable featnreof 
this disease is the suddenness of its attack. It begins 
with watery diarrhoea, or other generally slight indis- 
position, which is followed by vomiting or purging of 
a white or colorless fluid, violent cramps, and great 
prostration, and a collapse, which occur at the same 
time with the vomiting and cramps, or shortly after 
them. Should the patient survive the last train of 
symptoms, a state of excitement and fever supervenes. 
This period of the disease, commonly called the stage of 
reaction, is not devoid of considerable danger, and fatal 
termination occurs in a pretty large proportion of the 
cases in which the stage of reaction takes place; and 
in the cases which recover, the powers of the system 
are generally impaired for a long period. It is now 
fairly well settled that cholera is due to pathogenic 
bacteria, which are conveyed by water, and it has n 
proved that by strict savitary regulations and measures 
of quarantine its spread from a centre of contagion can 
be prevented. The last outbreak in Europe was pre- 
vented from spreading 1n England by sanitary regula- 
tions, and from entering America by quarantine. In 
Hamburg its ravages were very severe. 

Cholesterine, (ko-lé‘ter-in.) [From Gr. cholé, bile, 
and stereos, solid.) (Chem.) A crystalline fatty sub- 
stance, frequently found in large deposits in the form 
of biliary calculi. It is a characteristic constituent 
of bile, and is found also in some of the cereals. Form. 
СН „Оз. 

Cholet, or Chollet, (shdl'le,) a town of France, on the 
Maine, dep. Maine-et-Loire, 12 m. 8.8.Е. of Beaupreau. 
It is known for its manufactures of fine woollen and 
mixed cloths, called toiles de Choleto or Chollettes. Pop. 
14,028. 

Cholula, (cho-loo'lah,) a town of Mexico, state of La 
Puebla, 64 m. 8.Е. of the city of Mexico. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest, this was a large and populous 
city. Among its numerous remains of antiquity is a 
vast Leocali or pyramid, whose base is nearly twice as 
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large as that of the st of the Egyptian pyramids, 
T d only abt. 160 ft. in perpendicular height. Pop. 


1 . 
ene ndredite, (kón'dro-dit) or Brucire. [From Gr. 
chondros, a grain.) (Min.) A native silicate of magne- 
sia, having part of its oxygen replaced by fluorine, and 
its esia by protoxide of iron. 
Chondropterygians, (kdn-drdp-terig'e-dns.) m 
Gr. chondros, cartilage, and pteryz, a wing.] 200.) 
Tbe name given by Cuvier to the latest group of fishes, 
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Fig. 174. — STUBGEON. 


characterized by the cartilaginous nature of the inner 
skeleton. It includes the orders Stmriones (Fig. 174), 
Telachians, and Cycloetomes. 
Chondrus, (kón'drils.) (Bot) A small gen. of rose- 
red Algae, with a forked fan-shaped frond. С. crispus, 
the Carrageen or Irish moss, is used in Ireland for feed- 
ing cattle and making jelly for invalide. 

honos Archipelago, (cho'nds,) a group of rocky 
islands situate off the W. coast of Patagonia ; between 
44? and 46? S. Lat., and bet. 74° and 75° W. Lon. 

Chopin, FREDERICK, hogs) a distinguished Polish 
pianist, в. near Warsaw, 1810. He was very popular as 
& performer, and composed concertos, and a great num- 
ber of studies of real merit. Р. іп Paris, 1849. 

Chop-sticks, (chdp’diks,) are tho Chinese substitutes 
for our knife and fork at meals. They are thin pieces 
of ivory, ebony, or bamboo, and are used with extraor- 
dinary dexterity in carrying food to the mouth, the 
smallest pieces being readily laid hold of and conveyed 
to the lips. 

Ohoragus, (ko-rá'güs.) (Gr. choregos, a chorus-leader.] 
Among the ancient Greeks, one who at Athens insti- 
tuted or conducted a chorus. 

Choral, or Chorale, (ko’rdl.) (From chorus.) ( Mus.) 
A simple kind of sacred song or melody, of much the 
same character as the tunes to which psalms are ordi- 
marily sung. 

Chord, (kórd.) [Gr. chorda, the string of a lyre.] Ordi- 
регі1у, the string of a musical instrument. —( Mus.) The 
eombination of two or more sounds heard at the same 
time, and forming a concord or discord; as a third, 
fifth, and cighth of the fundamental bass, or their in- 
versions, &c. —(Geom.) A right line drawn from one 

t of the arc of a circle to another. 

chores, (ko-ré'ah.) [From Gr. choros, a dance.) (Med.) 
A disease which manifests itself in convulsive motions 
ef the limbs, face, head, and trunk, and very commonly 
called St. Vitus's Dance. It is most common in early 
life, from 10 or 12 till puberty. Tho earlys s should 
be attentively watched, and great care should be taken 
im the cure, lest relics of it should be retained through 
life. The proper modo of treatment ія hy tonics, nour- 
ishing aliment, and plenty of open-air exercise. 

Oho hy, (ko-rég’rah-fe.) (Gr. choreia, dancing, 
and graphen, to depict.) The art of delineating danc- 
ing by means of signs, even as vocal music is delineated 


by notes. 
Oboriamb, (kó're-dm,)  CnoRIAM'BUS, CHORIAM’BIC. 
From Gr. choreiós, a trochoe, and iambos, an iambus.) 


Anc. Pros.) A compound foot, consisting of a choree 
or trochee,and an iambus. 

Ohorion, (kóre-on.) [er skin.) (Anat) The external 
membrane covering the ín ulero, having a gelat- 
inous fluid betwixt it and the amnion. Exteriorly it is 
vascular and shaggy, but its inner surface is smooth. — 

Bot.) The exterior membrano of the seed of plants. 
rley, (chór'le,) a manufacturing town of England, 
eo. Lancaster, 9 m. S. of Preston. . 15,013, 

Oborogra hy, (kó-róg'rah-fe.) om Gr. chord, a 
district, and grapho, I write.] The art of delineating or 
describing some particular province or country. It 
differs from geography asa description of a particular 
eountry differs from that of the whole earth, and from 
topography as the description of a country from that of 
а town or district. 

@horoid, (ko'roid. [From Gr. chorion, leather, and 
eidos, appearance.) ( nat.) The coat of the eye imme- 
diately under the sclerotica; also the inner membrane 
investing the brain, tbe pia mater, &c. 

Ghoras, (körü...) [Gr. choros.) In ancient dramatic 

ио or more persons present on the stage dur- 
Es representation, uttering an occasional com- 
mentary on tho piece, preparing the audience for events 
at are to follow, or explaining circumstances that 
enanot be distinctly represented. In early times it gen- 
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erally consisted of quite à number of persons, whose 
leader was called coryphurus. In tragedy, the C. was at 
first the sole performer; in modern times it ie wholly 
discontinued on the stage.—(AMus.) The union of 
singers or musicians for the joint performance of & 
musical work. C.is also the name given to a musical 
composition for numerous voices, either with or with- 
out accompaniment, and intended to express the united 
feelings of a multitude. 

Chose, (shós.)  [Fr., from L. causa, a cause.) (Law.) A 
thing, or article of personal property ; as, a chose in pos- 
session, that is, a personal thing in possession. — Chose @% 
action signifies personal effects whereof the owner has 
not absolute legal possession, but merely a right of ao- 
tion for recovery of the same. 

Chosroes, (Lós'ro-es) the name of two Persian kings, 
of whom: C. (or KnosnoN) * the Great," s. Cabades, A. p. 
531. Waging war against the Romans, he was suc- 
cessively defeated by Belisarius and Tiberius. D. 579.— 
C. II. s. his father, Hormidas, in 690. Carrying his arms 
into Africa, he conquered Carthage, but was defeated by 
the emperor Heraclius, and p. in prison, 627. 

Chouans, (sÀoo'ah.) (His.) A popular name given to 
the peasantry of Lower Maine and Bretagne during the 
civil war of La Vendée, France: — the name was de- 
rived from chathuant, the cry of the acreech-owl, adopted 
by them as a signal when mustering for their nightly 
rendezvous. бее VENDÉE. 

€hous, (kó'üás) or Choe’us. (Antig.) Among the 
Greeks, a measure of liquids containing abt. 6 English 

inta, and corresponding to the Roman congtus. 

Chowan, (chou'in,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., b. on Albe- 
marle Sound; area, abt. 240 sq. m. C. Edenton. 

Chowder, (chowdr.) [From 8р. chode.)  (Cookry.) 
In the U. States,a dish of fish boiled with biscuita, 
onions, &c. — In Spain, a paste concocted of milk, eggs, 
sugar, and flour: — usually called chode. 

Chreotechnies, (kre-o-Gk'niks.) [Gr. chreios, useful, 
and techne, art.) Phe science of the useful arts, such as 
manufactures, agriculture, commerce, &c. 

Chrism, (krizm.) [From Gr. chrisma, an unguent.] (Ecol 
In the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, the o 
used in the administration of baptism, confirmation, 
ordination, and extreme unction. It is consecrated by 
the bishop, in Holy Week, with special ceremoniea. 

Christ, (kris.) (Gr. christos, anointed.) (Eccl. Вир 
А word synonymous witb tlie Hebrew Messiah, и 
generally of those who were officially anointed, as 
kings, priests, and, as some believe, prophets, and more 
specifically of te Anointed One, who was to be the 
great King, and Priest, and Prophet of his people. H 
according to prophecy, was to be specially anoin 
by the Holy Spirit (Jsaiah 1xi. 1). This prophecy Jesus 
of Nazareth applied to himself (Luke iv. 21); and the 
disciples recognized him as really anointed, not indeed 
by external act (unless we may suppose this in his 
baptism, Май. iii. 16, 17), but with the Holy Ghost and 
with power (Acts iv. 27, x. 28); so that he was the ex- 
pected C. or Messiah, for whom those that looked for 
Day Sige in Israel were anxiously waiting. — With 
us, C. has, through use, become a kind of surname or- 
dinarily attached to Jesus. See Jesus CHRIST. 

Christ, (ORDERS or.) 1. After the suppression of the 
order of Templars by Pope Clement IV. in 1312, the 
knights were received into Portugal, and their order 
revived by King Dionysius, with the sanction of Pope 
John XXII., 1317, under the title of “ The Order of ow 
Lord Jesus Christ.” They soon became very powerful, 
and are still very numerous. The king of Portugal is 
grand-master of the order. — 2. A papal order of merit, 
formed asa branch of the Portuguese order of same 
name, by Pope John XXII. The members of its single 
class wear a star,from which a decoration in the form 
of a cross is suspended. 

Christ’church, о town of England, co. Hants, in the 
New Forest, 99 m. S.W. of London. Pop. 10,304. 

Christendom, (krifn-düm.) [From А.З. Crisen, Chris- 
tian, and dom, jurisdiction.] The Christian world; that 
is to вау, the aggregate of the states and countries 
where Christianity prevails. 

Christian I., (krie‘ydn.) [Dan. Christiern.) King of 
Denmark and Norway, reigned 1448-1451. — C. II. (the 
Cruel), в. his father, John, in 1513. The cruelties and 
oppressive acts which he committed compelled his ab- 
dication in favor of Gustavus Vasa, 1523. D. in prison, 
1589. — C. III. s. his uncle, Frederick I., and р. 1569. — 
C. IV. a. his father, Frederick IL, 1588; р. 1648.— С. V. 
s. Frederick III. in 1670, conducted an unsucceesful 
war against Sweden, and р. 1699. — С. VI. в. his father, 
Frederick IV., 1730; р. 1746. — С. VII. s. his father, 
Frederick V.,in 1706. He was a weak and profligate 
prince, who was governed by his favorite пе 
the reputed lover of his queen. Caroline Matilda, 


. 
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England, whose marriage with C. had never been con- 
summated. Owing to the intrigues of the queen-mother, 
Juliana Maria, Caroline and Struensee were arrested 
on & charge of treason, the queon imprisoned, and the 
latter executed. D. of debauchery, 1808.— C. VIII. 
(0. Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg) s. Frederick VI., 
839, and р. 1848. — C. IX. (of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Glücksburg), B. 1818, s. Frederick VIII. ір 1863. 
He is & wise, liberal, and popular monarch, whose 
eldost son is heir to the three Scundinavian thrones of 
Denmark, 8weden, and Norway ; his 2d son was elected 
king of Greece in 1563, and his 2 elder daughters are 
the wives of the heirs to the English and Russian 
erowns respectively. 
Christian, in Лита, a8. central co. ; area, 675 aq. m. 
,U. Taylorsville.—In Kentucky, a 8. W. co., on the 
Tennesseean border; area, 100 sq. m C. Hopkins- 
ville.--In Missouri, a S.W. co. ; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 
C Ozark. 
Christiania, (Eris-e-ah'ne-ah,) a seaport and C. of the 
kingdom of Norway, on the Agger, at the head of the 
Gulf of Christiania, 162 m. E.S. E. of Stockholm. С. is 
the seat of the Norwegian Diet and the residence of 
the Viceroy, is picturesquely situated, has a fine uni- 
versity, and many elegant public buildings. It carries 
on an extensive export and import trade. C. was built 
by King Christian IV. of Denmark, in 1624. Гор. 
64,744. 
Christianity, (kristodn’ete.) (Fr. Chrétienté; Gr. 
Christianismos, from Christos, the Anointed One.] The 
religion professed by the followers of Jesus Christ, to 
whom the term Christian was first applied in Antioch. 
(Acts xi. 20.) After the death and resurrection of the 
Baviour, 33, his 12 apostles preached the gospel to the 
Jews and Gentiles. St. Peter established communities 
of Christians at Jerusalem, Antioch, and other cities of 
Asia; he is said to have gone to Rome, of which city he is 
regarded as the first bishop. On his part, St. Paul made, 
chiefiy among the heathen, so great a number of con- 
verts as to have received the title of Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. After having visited Asia Minor und Greece, he 
resorted to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom under 
Nero, 67. Other apostles spread the doctrines of C. over 
the several prova. of the Roman empire. The progress 
of the new faith raised against it the hatred of the 
&ans, and the Christians had, accordingly, to suffer 
numberless persecutions. Теп of the latter are re- 
corded: under Nero, 62-68; Domitian, 95; Trajan, 
106; Marcus Aurelius, 166-177 ; Septimus Severus, 199- 
204; Maximin, 235-238 ; Decius, 250-252; Valerian, 253- 
260; Aurelian, 275; Diocletian, 303-313. The reign of 
the last of these persecutors has been called the Era of 
Martyrs. Sophists and impostors (Simon the Magician, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Menander, &c.) pretended to 
equal the miracles of the new religion. Numerous 
heretics (the Gnostics in the 2d century, Manes and 
the Sabelliansin the 3d cent., Arríus, Donatus, Pelagius, 
Nestor, Eutyches, and Maro from the 4th to the 6th 
cent.) endeavored to corrupt the purity of the apos- 
tolic faith. But C. triumphed over all its enemies by 
the constancy of its martyrs, and by the eloquencd of 
its apologists, and of the fathers of the church, such as 
Lactantius, Tertullian, Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil, 
John Chrysostom, Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, 4с. Lastly, the emperor Constantine, by the 
celebrated Edict of Milan, 313, made the Christian reli- 
gion the religion of the empire, and the Catholic faith 
was sulemnly formulated in the Symbol of the Council 
of Nicene, 325. From that time forward C. had three 
great works to accomplish: to convert the barbarians; 
to fight against heresy ; and to spread the light of civ- 
ilization. The Goths, the Burgundians, the Suevians, 
the Vandals, the Visigoths, the Lombards, became, in 
turn, Christianized after the end of the 4th cent., but 
they embraced Arianism. The Franks were converted 
under Clovis, 496; the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons, at 
the end of the 6th cent.; the Germans in the 8th cent.; 
while the northern peoples — Danes, Swedes, Poles, 
Russians, as well as the Hungarians and Bulgarians — 
adopted the faith from the 9th to the 15th cent. C. 
gained less ground in Asia; it prevailed in Armenia, 
where it still subsists; but it was almost extinguished 
jn Persia by persecution, and the victories of the Mos- 
lems dispossessed it, in the 7th cent., from the greater 
pet of Asiatic and African countries. Besides, the 
hurch had become torn in the 9th cent. by the schism 
of Photius, who, 858, separated the Greek Church from 
the Latin. The principal heresies that C. had to over- 
come in the Middle Ages were, besides Arianism, those 
of the Iconoclasts, who agitated the empire of the East 
during the 8th and 9th cent.; of the Vaudois and Albi- 
nses in France, in the 12th cent.; of the English Re- 
rmers, and of Jerome of Prague, and John Huss, in 
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the 15th cent.; besides, intestinal divisions, known 
under the name of the Western Schism, or Great Schism, 
troubled the peace of the church during 71 years, 1878- 
1449, by opposing pope against pope. It was, neverthe- 
less, during the Middle Ages, that the ecclesiastical 
authority attained tlie height of its influence; the spir- 
itual power sustained in that epoch long struggles 
against the temporal power, and, for a time, held tho 
upper hand. But soon abuses crept in which tho 
Council of Constance, 1414, and that of Basle, 1431 
were unsuccessful in removing. Finally, celebrated 
monastic orders — as those of the Benedictines. in tbe 
6th cent.; Bernardines, 1098 ; Trappists, 1140; Carmel- 
ites, 1205; Frauciscans (or Cordeliera), 1208; Domini- 
cana (or Jacobina), 1215; Celestines, 1244; Augustines, 
1256, &c. — exercised a powerful influence upon civiliza- 
tion by forming missions for the conversion of pagans 
and infidels, broke new ground for the dissemination 
of that religious knowledge of which they were the 
depositaries. Other orders, such as the Hospitallers, 
1100; Templars, 1118; Teutonic Knights, in Syria; the 
Knights of Alcantara, Calatrava, Santiago, Christ, and 
Avis, in Spain and Portugal, were established for 
waging war against the Infidels. In modern tímes, the 
discovery of America has spread over a new world the 
empire of C., and the zeal of its missionaries brought te 
many heathen tribes the light of the Christian faith. 
But in the 16th cent., Catbolicism saw the rise of won- 
derful heresies. Luther gave the signal in 1517; he 
preached of a reform which caused the secession from 
the Church of Rome of several Christian nations ; Zwin- 
glius, in 1519, and Calvin, in 1236, became chiefs of sects 
whose tenets spread rapidly, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the measures of reformation ordered by the Couneil 
of Trent, 1563, completed the separation of Protee- 
tantism from Roman Catholicism. Since the times of 
those great reformers, the sects they founded have mul- 
tiplied so greatly as to be almost beyond numeration. 
The Catholic powers, after having for a long period 
sought to overthrow the so-called heresies, both by 
ersuasion and force (see ALBIGENSES, BARTHOLOMEW, 
ST., (MASSACRE OF), INQUISITION, &c.) have at last 
granted in succession, in our own times, to the worship- 
pers of the several Protestant sects, peaceful existence, 
and a more or less extended toleration of their religious 
faith. — The principal Christian secta are referred to, 
each under ita own proper name in this work. 
(Eccl. Fiat.) 
A religious denomination in the U. States and Canada, 
formed by secessions іп the years 1793, 1:00, and 1801, 
from the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches 
respectively. Their form of govt. is congregational; 
they take the Bible as their sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice; profess baptism by immersion, and follow evan- 
gelical doctrines generally. ше possess several schools 
and sectarian publications, and have, besides, two col- 
leges, viz., Graham Coll, in N. Carolina, and Christian 
Union Coll., at Merom, Ind. 


Christiansand, (kris‘tedn-eind,) a fortified 


of Norway, at the head of a deep flord of the Skager- 
rack, 160 m. &8.W. of Christiania, with a safe and well- 
sheltered harbor. Shipbuilding is extensively carried 
on. C. was built in 1641, by king Christian IY. of Dea- 
mark. Pop. 10,876. 


Christianstad, (kris‘leda-sahd,)“Christian’s Town,") 


a town of Sweden, C. of a district of same name, 67 m. 
from Carlscruna. Pop. 6,599. 


Christiansted, (-séd,) a fortified seaport of the W. 


Indies, C. of the Danich island of 8t. Croix, on its 8.K. 
side. It is the residence of the viceroy of the Danish 
West Indian possessions. Pop. 5,700. 


Christina, (krizti/"nah,) queen of Sweden, в. 1636, 


8. her father, Gustavus Adolphus, in 1682, under the 
guardianship of the chief ministers of state. She early 
exhibited great aptitude for literary studies, but aleo 
an inclination to masculine manners and pursuits. 
After attaining her majority, in 1644, C. at once took 
the govt. of the kingdom into her own hands, and ad- 
ministered it with a vigor and intelligence which com- 
manded universal respect. She forced the Danes to con- 
clude the treaty of Brimsebro, 1645, by which Sweden ob- 
tained a large accession of territory. Having at length 
determined to renounce the Protestant faith, C. abdi- 
cated the throne in 1654, in favor of her cousin, Prince 
Carl Gustav of Pfalz-Zweibriicken, and repaired to Bres- 
sels, where she embraced the Roman Catholic religion. 
She afterwards took up her residence in Rome and — 
where, in 1650, she brought upon herself unive 

odium by the assassination of her master of the ho 

Monaldeschi, whom she suspected of having violated 
her confidence. She reclaimed the Swedish throne upom 
the death of her successor in 1660, but her c of 
faith proved an inexorable bar to her designs, and she 
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"P. at Rome in 1689. С, was one of the most accom- 
plished women of her time; a remarkable linguist, and 
the friend and correspondent of Gassendi, tes, 
Balmasius, and others of the most famous literati of 


that 

Christina, Mania, (kris-té’nah,) daughter of Francia І. 
of the Two Sicilies, m., in 1829, king Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain, by whom she became mother of the ex-queen, 
Isabella II. After her husband's death she became re- 
gent of the kingdom during her daughter's minority, 
governed with great arbitrariness, and in 1854 was 
exiled from the country. She had previously contracted 
а second marriage with her paramour, Munoz, a private 
soldier, by whom she has been the mother of several 
children. D, 158. See CARLISTS, p. 146, 

€hristinos, (kris-t'nóz.) ( i Бы) See CARLISTS. 

Christmas, (Xkris'mds.) [From Christ and mas] 
(Chron.) The festival of the birth of Christ, annually 
commemorated on the 25th Dec., which is called Christ- 


mas-day. 

Christmas Island, in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 0° 
at its N. extremity, Lon. 167° 30' W. Discovered by 
Capt. Cook in 1777. 

Christ‘mas Sound, an inlet of the sea at the S. 
point of 8. America, 120 m. N.W. of Cape Horn, discov- 
ered by Capt. Cook in 1774. 

Christophe, HENRI (kréz-téf’,) an African negro, В. in 
Grenada, W. Indies, who, after his manumission, head- 
ed а servile insurrection which broke out in San Do- 
mingo, 1801, under Toussaint l'Ouverture and Dessa- 
lines, against the French rule. He eventually succeeded, 
in 1810, in becoming master of & part of the island, and 
taking the title of king of Hayti. His so-called reign 
was productive of so many acts of barbarous oppression 
as to occasion the successful revolt of his subjects. D. 
by suicide in 1820. 

Christopher I., (kristo-fiir,) king of Denmark, 
elected 1252; ».1259.— C. II., son of Eric VII., в. 1276, 
в. his brother Eric VIII., 1319; р. 1333. — С. III. (of 
Bavaria), became in 1440, 1441, and 1442, successively 
king of Denmark, Norway, and 8weden. He was an 
able monarch, and did much for the prosperity of the 
countries under his rule. He made Copenhagen his 
С., and raised it to a high degree of commercial im- 

— D. 1448. 

ristopher, (St.,) a Christian martyr, native of 
either Syria or Palestine, and who is said to have suf- 
fered death by decapitation by order of the Roman 
emperor Decius. His festival is celebrated in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church on the 25th of July. 

Christ’s-thorn, Che) (Bot.) See PALIURUS. 

Chromate, (kré’mat.) [Bee Снкомісм.]) (Chem) A 
combination of chromic acid with a base. The most 
ре! are: С. of Lead, found native in translucent 

dish-yellow crystals, known under the name of red 
lead ore. Artificially prepared it is a yellow, insoluble 
powder, which varies in shade according to tho mode of 
preparation, and is much uscd asa pigment under the 
name of Chrome yellow. Form. P10.CrO3—C. of potassium. 
The neutral or yellow kind forms six-sided pyrumids of a 
pale lemon-yellow color, soluble in twice its weight of 
cold water, and much more so in hot water. Form. 
KO.CrO,. The acid kind, as Bi-C. of Potash or Red C. of 
Petash, crystallizes in rich red prisms, and dissolves in 
ten times its weight of cold water, and in less of hot. 
It fe a powerful oxidizing agent, and is largely em- 
ployed in dyeing and calico printing, and in the prep- 
aration of colored pigments, Form. KOBCrO,. 

Chromatic, (kro-mát^ik.) [From Gr. chroma, color.] 
(Mus.) Indicating that which proceeds by several con- 
secutive semitones. 

Chromat'ics. (Opt) That branch of the science 
which relates to color. Bee COLOR, LIGHT, SPECTRUM, &c. 

Chreme Iron-ore. (Min) Sce CHROMIUM. 

Chro’mic Acid. (Chem.) Bee CHROMIUM. 

Chromium, (kró'me-üm.) (Gr. chrémo;—so called 
because its compounds are remarkable for their numer- 
ous and brilliant colors.] (Chem.) A metallic element 
discovered by Yauquelin in 1797. It is almost unknown 
in the metallic state. Its most abundant native com- 
pound is chrome iron-ore, à combination of oxides of iron 
aad chromium, found in the U. States, in Sweden, and 
in Russia. The at. weight of C. is 202; its symbol Cr. 
It forms several oxides: the protozide (CrO), the sesqui- 
өгде 4100), chromic acid (CrO4), and the perchromic 
acid (Crg04). Chromic acid, the most important of these, 
forms fine crimson needles, which are deliquescent. It 
forms salts with bases. See CHROMATES. 

Chromo-lithog raphy. See LITHOGRAPHY, 

€hromo-photog'ra rn. ee PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Chronic, Chronical, (krón'ix.) (Gr. chronikos, re- 
lating to time.) (Med.) A term applied to inveterate 
G@.penses, or those of long duration, us distinguished m 
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those which make more rapid progress, and are termed 


acule. 

Chronicle, (krén’ekl.) [Fr. chronique.) (Lit) An 
historical relation of circumstances or eventas rende 
in chronological form, as seen in the works of the hise 
torians of the Middle Ages. — (Scrip/.) The name of two 
books of the Old Testament. They were called The 
Words of Days, i.e., Diaries or Journals. The Septua- 
gint translators denominated them  Puraleipomena, 
Things Omitted ; und from Jerome we have derived the 
name "Chronicles." "They are an abridgment of the 
whole of the sacred history, more expecially tracing the 
Hebrew nation from its origin, and detailing the princi- 
pal events of the reigns of David and Solomon, and of 
the succeeding kings of Judah down to the return from 
Babylon. 

Chronogram, (krdn’o-grdm.) pom Gr. chromos, time, 
and gramma, a writing.) An inscription in which a 
certain date or epoch is expressed by some of the letters. 
They are sometimes in a larger character. Thus, in а 
medal of Gustavus Adolphus, “Christ Vs DVX, ergo 
trIVMphYs.," “Christ was our Icader, hence our suc- 
cess ”—“MDXVVVII” indicates the year MDXXVII. 

Chronology, (kro-nól'oje.) [From Gr. chronos, time, 
and logos, diecourse.] The science which determines 
the dates of events and the civil distinctions of time. 
The divisions of time are either natural or artificial; 
the natural are the year, month, week, day, and hour, 
deduced from the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
suited to the purposes of ordinary life; the artificial are 
the various eras, commencing with arbitrary epocha, of 
important events, 

Chronometer, (kro-nóm'e-tür.) [From Gr. chronos, 
time, and metron, measure.] A watch of a peculiar cone 
struction, or any instrument that measures time with 
great exactness. С. аге at present much employed by 
navigators in determining the longitude at sea. Marine 
C. generally beat half seconds, and are — in gime 
bals, in boxes about 6 or 8 inches square. The pocket 
C. does not differ in appearance from the ones) 
watch, excepting that it is generally a little longer. 
differ from watches chiefly in the principle of their ea 
capement, which is so constructed that the balance i$ 
entirely free from the wheels during the greater part 
of its vibration, and is compensated for changes of tem» 
perature: also, the balance spring, unlike that of a 
watch, is a spiral, whose coils are all of the same size, 
and not in the same plane. — (Afus.) An instrument for 
measuring the time of a musical movement. 

Chrysalis, (kriZah-lis.) (Gr. chrysallis, from chrysos, 

. gold.] (Zoól.) A name strictly belonging to those pups 
of butterflies which are adorned with golden spots, but 
extended to the pups of lepidopterous insects generally. 
The C. is inclosed in a somewhat horny membranous 
case ; sometimes very angular, somctimes nearly round; 
generally pointed at the abdominal end, sometimes at 
both ends; and before the caterpillar undergoes its 
transformation into this state, it often spina for itself & 
silken cocoon, with which earth and other foreign sub- 
stances are sometimes mixed, so as to increase its size, 
and within which the chrysalis is concealed. С. are 
often suspended by cords, and generally remain nearly 
at rest; some have the power of burying themselves in 
the carth; others are bound by a single silken thread 
which passes round their middle (Fig. 149); some twirl 
themselves round when touched, or when the stalk or 
leaf to which they are suspended is touched; and in 
general, they give signs of life, when disturbed, by vio- 
lent contortions of the abdominal part. 

Chrysaniline, (kris-dn'e-leen,)) or ANILINE YELLOW. 
(Chem.) An amorphous yellow substance, readily eol. 
uble in alcohol, and forming a rich orange solution, 
which dyes silk and wool of asplendid golden-yellow 
color. 

Chryseis, (kri'se-Is) (Му) The daughter of Chryses, 
priest of Apollo, allotted to Agamemnon, but restored 
to her father when Apollo devastated the camp with bis 
gilver arrows. 

Chrysididse, (kri-sid’ede.) (Zodl.) The Chrysis fam., 
comprising hymenopterous insects which are ор 
апа compact, the abdomen sessile, and with only 3 or 
rings visible; the remaining ones being drawn within, 
forming a long and large ovipositor, which ean be 
thrust out like the joints of a telescope. The richness 
of the colors of these insects vies with that of the hum- 
ming-birds, and they are often called Golden Wasps. 
They lay their eggs in the nests of other hymenoptera, 
that their young may feed upon the larva of those upoan 
whom they have intruded. 

Chrysippus, (kre-eip/püs,) one of the Stoic school of 


hilosophers; в. 280, р. 207 в. о. 
chrysobalanacee, (акы AE) (Bot) An Q 
of plants, all. Rosales, y ere all trees or shruli, 
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closely allied to Rosacex, or more generally considered 
as a tribe of that order taken in its most extended 
sense. The typical gen. Chrysobalanus contains the 
Cocoa-plum, C. Jcaco. Its fruits are about the size of a 
lum, and vary much in color, being either white, yel- 
Lov, red, or purple. The pulp is sweet, a little austere, 
and not disagreeable. In the West Indies the frui 
repared with sugar, forms a favorite conserve, an 
quantities are annually exported from Cuba. 
Chrysanthemum. (From Gr. chrysos gold, and 
anthemom, a flower.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of herba- 
ceous or slightly shrubby 
plants, О. Asteracez, dis- 
tinguished by their hemi- 
spherical involucre being « 
composed of imbrica 
scales which are mem- 
branous at the edges, and 
large naked receptacles. 
The Ox-eye Daisy, C 
leucanthemum (Fig. 175), 
is a common weed in hay- 
fields, where its flowers, 
which are white with & 
yellow disk, are conspic- 
uous. The Corn Marigold, 
C. segetum, has large gold- 
en -yellow flowers. It 
is & handsome but mis- 
chievous weed in corn- 
fields. The species, how- 
ever, which holds sohigh 
a rank, and with reason, 
among florists’ flowers is 
C. einense, a plant which 
has been long familiar to 
ws from ite frequent appearance in Chinese drawings, 
but has of late years been improved to such an extent 
as to be prized for its intrinsic beauty, and not simply 
from its valuable property of blooming in November 
and December. This plant, popularly known as the 
C., is more generally referred by botanists to the gen. 
Ch —* s i. (rive bér-rit) [G 
rysoberyl, : г. chryeos, gold, and 
berylos, a beryl.) (Min.) A yellowish gem, generally 
found in small round pieces, or crystallized in eight- 
sided prisms. It is used in jewelry, and is next to the 
sapphire in hardness. Its chief constituents are 
alumina and glucina. It is found in Brazil and in sev- 
eral parts of the United States. 
Chrysocolla, (kris-o-bil'lah.) (Min.) А hydrated 
cupreous silicate, possessing a verdigris or emerald- 


en color. 

rysolite, (kriso-lit.) (Gr. chrysos, and lithos, a 
stone.] (Min.) A mineral of a greenish hue, often 
transparent, and supposed to have been the topaz of 
the ancients. It is sometimes granular, and at other 
times occurs in small crystals of a greenish- or golden- 
yellow color. It is composed of magnesia, silica, and 
oxide of iron; is found in Upper Egypt, and is some- 
times employed in jewelry. Olioine is considered a 
= and more transparent variety of it. 

Chrysomelidse, (kris-o-mél'e-de.) (Zovl.) The Chrys- 
omela fam. of insects, embracing beetles which have an 
hemispherical or ovate form, small and sunken head, 
and antennæ inserted wide apart. They are blue, 
green, or golden. The Black-Flea or Turnip-Flea, 
Haltica nemorum, one-eighth of an inch long, feeds on 
turnips, radishes, &c., and destroys the young plants as 
soon as they appear above und. 

Chrysophyllum, (kre-sf'tHüm.) (Во!) A gen. of 
plants, О. Sapotacem, consisting of trees with a milky 
juice and alternate leaves. In the West Indies the 
fruit of C. cainito is esteemed a delicacy under the name 
of the Star-apple, inasmuch as it is of the size of a large 
apple, while the interior, when cut across, reveals ten 
cella, and as many seeds dispoeed regularly arouud the 
centre. 

Oh rysoprase, (kris'o-práz.) (Gr. chrysos, and prason, 
& допу) (Min.) An amorphous var. of quartz (chal- 
cedony), colored light or apple-green by oxide of 
nickel. It is supposed to be the so-called chrysoberyl of 
the ancients, and is much used in jewelry. It occurs 
in Vermont. 

Chrysopsis, (kre-sdp’stis.) (Во!) A gen. of annual 
or perennial N. American plants, О. Asteracer, charac- 
terized by having the pappus of the ray and disc florets 
similar and double, the exterior short and scale-like, 
the inner copious and capillary. 

Chrysostom, (Xre-eóvtóm,) (St. Јони.) [From Gr. 

soetomos, golden-mouthed, so called from his unri- 
ed eloquence.] The most eloquent of the Fathers of 
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the Greek Church, в. at Antioch, 347 4. р. He abas- 
doned the study of the law for the teaching of Ohristias 
doctrine, and dwelt for 6 years in a state of rigorous se- 
clusion amid the mountains. Ordained deacon in 381, 
and presbyter five years later, C. attained great renown 
by his preaching, particularly against iconoclasm. Im 
398, he was consecrated bishop of Constantinople, оров 
which he introduced such rigorous reforms within the 
church as to eventually cause a powerful opposition te 
be organized against him. Refusing to appear before a 
synod in 403, there to answer certain charges alleged 

nst bim, he was banished the state, and р. at 
Pityus, or Pontus, on the Euxine, in 407. The most 
valuable of his theological writings are the homilies oa 
the New Testament and on the Psalms, which have 
been reproduced in the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, his festival is commem- 
orated on the 27th of January. 

Chrysoty pe, (kriso-tip.) (From Gr. chrysos, and typos, 
delineation.) (J’hoteg.) A photographic process by 
which pictures are taken on paper saturated with a 
neutral solution of chloride of gold. 

Chua (choo-ah’pah,) a river of Chill, which rises oa 
the W. slope of the Andes, forms the 8. boundary ef 
the p. of Coquimbo, and enters the Pacific after a course 
of 125 m. 

(20. Вее CrrRINIDA. 

Chub/-sucker. (209.) See Слтовтомі. 

Chack-will’s Wid'ow. (2001) See GoAT-SUCEBR. 

Chucuito, or Chucuy to, (choo-kwé'to,)) a town of 
Bolivia, C. of p. of same name, dept. Puno, on the W. 
bank of Lake Titicaca, 85 m. E. of Arequipa. Гор. 
6,000. 

Chuen-pee, (shoo-ain-pé,) a fortified seaport of China, 
on an island, 35 m. 8.E. of Canton. It was taken by 
the British in 1841. 

Сиам. (аге) (Supposed Sambus of Arriaa.] 
A river of Hindostan, rising in Malwah, and fall 
into the Jumna, 25 m. below Etawah, after a course 
abt. 500 m. N.E. 

Chunargur, (chu-ndr-gir’,) а fortified city of Hindo- 
stan, Brit. pres. of Bengal, on the Ganges, 17 m. 8.W. 
of Benares. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Chand, (chünd,) a celebrated Rajpoot poet of the Hin- 
doos, who flourished in the 12th cent. His principel 
poem (still popular) is a sort of heroic epic on contem- 

rary subjects, said to consist of 100,000 verses. 

Chuprah, (слёр'тал,) a town of Hindostan, p. Bahar, 
on the Ganges, 83 m. W. by N.of Patna. Fop. abt. 
40,000. 

Chuquisaca, (choo-kwisth-kdh) [Former name 
CnRonRCAS, or LA PLATA.] A city, C. of the republic of 
Bolivia, on the N. bank of the ——— 55 m. E.N.B. 
of Potosi; Lat. 19° 29 8., Lon. 660 40’ W. It is a haad- 
some and pleasant place, founded in 1539. Estim. pop. 
10,000. 

Chureh, (chürch.) (Ger. kirche, from Gr. Kyrtos, the 
Lord ; — deriv. doubtful.) (Æccl.) In religious affairs, 
a word which is used in several senses. It means:— 
1. The collective body of persons professing one aad 
the same religious faith ; or that religion itself; thus, 
we вау, the Church of Christ. 2. Any particular. con- 
gregation of Christians associating tegether; as, the 
Church of Antioch. 3. A particular Christian sect or 
denomination ; as, the Greek (hurch, ог the Anglicam 
Church. 4. The body politic of ecclesiastics, as distin- 
guisbed from the laity. 5. The building in which a con- 
gregation of Christians assemble: — classified thus: 
pontifical, as St. Peter's at Rome, where the Pope some- 
times officiates; patriarchal, where the C. govt. is vested 
in a patriarch (as in the Greek C); metropolitan, as dis- 
tinguishing the see of an archbishop; cathedral, over 
which a bishop presides ; collegiate, as attached to a col- 
lege or university; parochial, when belonging to a par- 
ish ; and conventual, when serving the religious ceremo- 
nies of a convent, &c. 

Chureh, Freperic Epwin, an American artist, в. in 
Hartford, Conn., 1826, has earned high reputation as a 
delineator of the scenery of America, North and South. 
Perhaps his finest work is the view of Niagara Falls, 
pronounced by critica, both in this country and 
land, the best representation of the cataract ever m 

Church, (FATHERS ОР THE,) or CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 
(Eccl. Hist.) A term applied to those early authors 
who have preserved in their writings the traditions of 
the Christian Church. No author who wrote later 
than the 12th cent. is dignified with the title of father. 
The primitive fathers are usually considered to be the 
following, the most eminent of whom will be found 
each under his proper name in this work: Clemens 
Romanus, bishop of Rome; Ignatius, bishop of Antioch; 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna; Justin Martyr; Theophi- 
lus, bishop of Antioch ; Irenseus; Clement of Alexaa- 
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dria ; rian, bishop of Carthage; Origen of Alex- 
andria; Gregory, bishop of Ne A rea; Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria; and Tertullian. In the 4th 
century, after Christianity had been embraced by the 
emperor, the following are enumerated as the fathers 
of the Greek or Eastern Church: Eusebius of Cesarea ; 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria; Basilius (St. Basil) 
the Great, bishop of Cæsarea; Gregorius Nazianzenus; 
Gregorius, bishop of Nyssa; Cyril, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem; 8t. John Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople ; 
Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis; Cyril, bishop of Alex- 
andria; and Ephraim the Syrian. The fathers of the 
Latin or Western Church were Lactantius; Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers; Ambrose, archbishop of Milan; 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus); and Augustine, bishop of 


Hippo. 

Churchill, CHARLES, (chiirch’il,) an English satirical 
poet, B. 1731. As author of the Rosciad, and of the 
Prophecy of Fumine, he exercised no small influence 
over the political world of his time. D. 1764. 

Church/ll, Joun. See MARLBOROUGH (DUKE OF). 

€hurch'ill, in Nevada, а W. central co., possessing 

roductive silver mines; area, abt. 8,000 ва. m. 
church of God. (Eccl. Hist.) A Christian sect 
which originated in 1830, being an offshoot from the 
German Reformed Church. It maintains evangelical 
doctrines, with baptism by immersion only, consequent 
upon faith; feet-washing; evening-service of the Eu- 
charist; revivalism, and teetotalism. Its govt. is con- 
gregational, with a supervisory Church Council, com- 
posed of preachers in charge, elders, and deacons. The 
sect is found principally in Pennsylvania, some of the 
W. States, and Texas; and it has a college at Centralia, 
Kansas. In 1867, it numbered 11 elderships, 400 
churches, 350 ministers, and 25,000 lay members. 

Churubusco, ( 'ko,)a vill. of the Mexican 
republic, abt. 6 m. 8. of the city of Mexico. On Aug. 
20, 1847, here and at Contreras, a place 7 m. distant, the 
Mexican army under Gen. Santa Anna was badly 
defeated by the American forces under Gen. Scott, and 
sustained a loss of 5,700 men hors nearly 
4,000 prisoners, 59 guns, besides great quantities of 
— of war. e Americans lost 1,053 men, all 
told, 

Chyle, (kil.) [Gr. chylos.] (Physiol.) A white or milky 
fluid in the stomach, consisting of the concentrated 
essence of the chyme or the finer and more nutritious 
parts of the food, which is received into the lacteal ves- 
sels, assimilated into blood, and gradually converted 
into the different substances which constitute the ani- 
mal body. It is composed, like the blood, of a fluid 
called liquor chyli, and of chyle globules or corpuscles, 
whose average size is abt. 1-4600th of an inch. See. D1- 
GESTION. 

Chylifaction, (ki-le. — Prom Gr. chylos, chyle, 
and Lat. facio, І таке.) ( Physiol.) The digestive process 


by which the aliment is converted into chyle. See DI- 
GESTION, 
Chyme, (kim.) (Gr. chymos, juice.] (Physiol) An 


—— thick and grayish-white fluid of the human 

y,resulting from the action of the stomach upon 
the food conveyed to it before its conversion into chyle. 
Ree DIGESTION. E 

Chymification, (kim-if-e-kd’shun.) (Physiol.) The 
name given to stomachal digestion or formation of 
chyme. See DIGESTION. 

Cialdini, Ennico, (chil-dé’ne,) an Italian general, в. 
1811. He served in the campaign of 1848 against the 
Austrians, and fought by the side of Charles Albert at 
Novara in 1849. As general of division, he distin- 
guished himself during the Crimean war; gained an 
advantage against the Austrians at Palestro, June, 
1859; defeated the papal troops under Lamoriciére at 
Castelfidardo, 1860 ; bombarded Gata and took Messina, 
1861; and commanded one of the armies operating 

nst the Austrians in 1866. 

Cibber, Cottey, (sib'bür,) an English dramatist, в. 1671. 
Of his many well-known plays, one, The Careless Hus- 
band, still holds possession of the stage. His Apology 
for My Life, a curious and celebrated work, has been 
frequently republished. D. 1757. 

Ciborium, (sčbõ're-üm.) [L.] (Rett) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sacred vessel in which the conse- 
crated hosts are kept in the tabernacle. 

Cieadariz, (stk-ah-da’re-c.) (Zoil.) The Cicada or Har- 
vest-fly fam., comprising homopterous insects, allied to 
the grasshoppers and locusts. The males are provided 
with an apparatus by which they are enabled to pro- 
duce an exceedingly loud and shrill buzzing sound. It 
consists of a pair of kettle-drums, one in each side of 
the abdomen, formed of convex pieces of parchment 
finely plaited, and played by means of muscular fibres 
fastened to the inside. By the rapid contraction and 
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relaxation of these fibres, the drum-heads are alternately 
tightened and loosened, and thus the sounds are pro- 
duced; while other cavities in the body, separa by 
thin, transparent, and brilliant membranes, assist 

reatly in increasing the intensity of the sounds. The 
Cicadas feed on the juice of shrubs and trees, having a 
peculiar apparatus for piercing the bark. The Greeks 
were charmed with the singing of the C., and often kept 
them in cages, that they might enjoy their music. They 
ate both the pupæ and the perfect insect. A remarka- 
ble longevity is assigned to the C, and an American 
species has obtained the name of C. — the 
Seventeen-year Cicada, on account of its life being pro- 
tracted to the period of 17 years. This insect, in the 
perfect state, is abt. one inch long, and of a black color, 
with transparent wings 
and wing-covers. In the 
U. States, they make their 
appearance in forests of 
oak about the middle of 
June, and are sometimes 
congregated in such im- 
mense numbers, as to 
bend and even break 
down the limbs of the 
trees by their weight, and 
the woods resound with 
the din of their discordant 
drums from morn to eve. 
The Dog-day Harvest-fly, 
C. canicularis, makes its 
appearance with the be- 
ginning of the dog - days, 
whence its name. When 
the time of their trans- 
formation is come, the C., 
by repeated  exertions, 
make & longitudinal rent 
in the skin of the back of 
their pupa, and through 
this the included cicada pushes its head and body (Fig. 
176) and withdraws its wings and limbs from their 
separate cases, and, crawling to a little distance, it 
leaves its empty pupa skin, apparently entire, still 
fastened to the tree. 

Cicatrice, (sik'a-tris) [L. cicatriz.] (Surg. A scar, 
or seamy elevation on the skin, caused by callous flesh, 
and remaining there after a wound or ulcer has healed. 

Cicatricle, (sik'a-trik-L) (L. cicatricula, a little scar.] 
(Nat. Hist.) A small whitish speck in the yolk of an 
egg, supposed to be the germinating point or first rudi- 
ment of the chick. Whatever way the egg is turned, 
the p of the yolk containing it is always uppermost. 

Cicely, (sisle.) (Во!) See OSMARRHIZA. 

Cicer, (si'sür.) (Bot) А gen. of annual or perennial 
pisou; 0. Fa ‚ clothed with glandular hairs, and 

aving pinnate leaves. C. arietinum is the “ chick-pea," 
or Egyptian pea of the English, the “ ceee " of the Ital- 
ians, the “ Garbanzos " of the Spaniards, the “ Pois chi- 
che" of the French, and the “Gram” of India. It is 
extensively cultivated in the S. of Europe and in India, 
where the seeds are greatly used as an article of food by 
the natives. In France they are used in soups. 

Cicero, Marcus TULLIUS, (sis"r-o,) an illustrious phi- 
losopher and statesman, and the greatest orator of Rome, 
B. at Arpinum, 106 p. c. He received the best education 
which his father could procure for him at Rome, and 
when quite a youth, served in the Marsian war. When 
Sulla was in power, he visited and studied at Athens 
and Rhodes, returning to Rome іп 77 в.с. He was 
quizestor in es | in 75 B. o. and had already by his elo- 
quence acquired a high position in the state. After,in 
63 B. с., when he was consul with Antonius, he detected 
and suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline, for which he 
received almost extravagant gratitude. His enemies, 
and in particular Clodius, now exerted their utmost 
power for his overthrow, and in 58 B. C., finding it im- 
possible to resist or escape their malice, he went as an 
exile into Greece; whence he was recalled in the fol- 
lowing year. Six years afterwards he was sent as pro- 
consul into Cilicia, where he administered affairs in & 
satisfactory manner, and returned to Rome in the 
earlier part of 49 p.c. He now joined the party of 
Pompey; but after his defeat at Pharsalia, he was par: 
doned and once more returned to Rome, where he was 
principally engaged in the composition of his philo- 
sophical and other treatises, till the assassination of 
Cesar, in 44 B. с., when he once more appeared in the 
rostrum, and in his most splendid orations, which he 
called Philippics, exposed and denounced the ambition 
and treason of Mark Antony, and defied his power. For 
this, when the Second Triumvirate was formed, he was 
put to death, and his head then carried to Rome and 
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Fig. 176. — CICADA EMERGING 
FROM ITS PUPA. 
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exposed in the Forum on the epot from which he had so 
often spoken, in the year 43 в.с. C's philosophical writ- 
ings are of the highest value and interest, as are also 
his works ín rhetoric. His numerous letters are a 
treasure of contemporary history; and his orations are 
unsurpassed in eloquence and force. In all of them his 
native language appears in its most perfect form and 

arity, and may be studied to the greatest advantage. 

is personal character is not «o admirable; his inordi- 
nate vanityand vacillating disposition, together with his 
ambition, and other faults which he shared with so many 
men of his time, afforded too much ground for the accu- 
sations of his enemies, and prevented him from serving 
his country to the full extent of hisability and influence. 

Cieerone, (tcich-a-ró'nz.) [It., probably from the Ital- 
ian guides having been ironically compared, on account 
of their garrulous eloquence, with Cicero.) An indi- 
vidual who acts as a guide; especially one who attends 
another to show him the sights, antiquarian objects, 
&c., of a city. 

Cichorium, (sik-o're-üm.) (Bot) A gen. of perennial 
plants, О. Asteracem, having stiff branching stems, and 
sessile heads of blue flowers, surrounded by an invo- 
lucre consisting of two rows of bracts. The pinnately 
lobed and coarsely toothed leaves of the Wild Chicory, 
er Succory, С. Jnfybus, are blanched and used as a salad, 
under the name of Barbe de Capucine. The root of the 
same plant is roasted in Europe to mix with and adul- 
terate coffee. The Endive, СС Endiria, is a hardy an- 
nual plant, indigenous to the northern provinces of 
China, but cultivated in Europe since the 16th cent., 
for ita stock y head of leaves, which, after being blanched 
to diminish their bitterness, are used in salads and 
stews during winter and spring. Its different varie- 
ties are arranged into two classes, namely: 1, the, Balg- 
vian (Scaroles of the French), which comprises all 
with large broad leaves, slightly ragged or torn; and, 
2, the Curled, or Chicorées of the French, being all those 
with crisp or finely-frizzled leaves. 

Cicindelidse, (sis in-dZl'e-de.) ( Zo0l.) The Tiger-beetle 
fam., comprising brilliant-colored beetles with large 
heads, globose eyes, long antennes, and very long and 
dentated mandibles. They are carnivorous, and very 
voracious, devouring other insects in great numbers. 
The gen. Cicindela contains the pp. species. 

Ciconia, or Cinconia. (2001) CINCONIDA. 

Cicuta, (se-kü'tah.) 
(Bot) A deadl 
genus of planta, O. 
Apiacee, known 
by their dissected 
leaves, by their 
compound umbels 
without any gen- 
eral involucre, but 
with partial invo- 
lucrea, consisting 
of several awl- 
shaped bracts, and 
by the teeth of the 
calyx projecting 
above the fruit. C. 
virosa, the Cow bane 
or Water Hemlock, 
is & dangerously . 
poisonous Euro- Fig. 177. — СІСОТА MACULATA. 
pean plant, pro- 
ducing tetanic convulsions, and fatal to cattle eating 
the herbage. The root of C. maculata (Fig. 177), a spe- 
cies with whitish flowers, common in wet meadows in 
this country, is even more virulent. 

Cid, (sid,) (RomANCES or TRE.) (Lif.) A number of anc. 
Spanish poems, celebrating the martial deeds and 
amatory adventures of Rodrigo Laynez (or Diaz de 
Bivar), who was в. abt. 1040, in the reign of Sancho, 
king of Castile, and p. in 1099. lie was surnamed b 
some Moorish generals whom he had conquered, Es Sayd, 
or My Lord, corrupted by his countrymen into CID, or 
EL Crp Campzapor, who also shortened his Spanish 
name to Ruy Dias. Пе is the hero of many poems and 
dramas of a later age, written in the Spanish and other 
languages. The C. was more instrumental, says Sis- 
mondi, than even the princes whom he served, in 
founding the Castilian monarchy, and he is intimately 
eonnected with all our ideas of the glory, the love, and 
the chivalry of the Spanish nation. In the foreground 
ef their history and their poetry, the €. stands con- 
spicuous, while the renown of his name fills the age in 
which he lived. His deeds, too, form the masterpiece 
of the French dramatist Corneille. 

Cider, («'4ғ.) (Fr. cidre.) The fermented juice of ap- 


1 largely used in the Northern $tatee, in Canada, 
fa Bnglend and оп the Continent, as a beverage. It 
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is very palatable and refreshing, but is — 
when drunk in quantity, containing 6!4 to 9 per cen 


of alcohol. In this country, the best kinds of apple for 
making C. are the Virginia Crab, and the Harrison and 
Canfield apples, which produce the celebrated Newark 

1 у cider. ) Pos 
‘ienfue » (эе-аї%- & seaport o dept. 
Centro; Lat. Аы 220 15’ N., Lon. 81° W. Ro EOG 

Ciesa, or Zırza, (thé’sdh,) a town of Spain, on the 
Segura, 24 m. N,W. of Murcia. Pop. 10,467. 

Cigar, or Вкалк, evo) [8р. cigarro.] A small roll of 
leaf tobacco coiled into an elliptical form for the use of 
smokers. See NICOTIANA. 

Cigarette, (se-gdr-ct’.) (Fr.) A small quantity of fine 
tobacco rolled up in a strip of prepared paper for 
smoking. See NICOTIANA. 

Cilin, (sil’e-ah.) |L., eyelashes.) ( Physiol.) The eyelashes ; 
certain rigid hairs situated on the arch or tarsus of the 
eyelids, and bent in a very singular manner. Their 
object is to keep external bodies out of the eye, and 
moderate the influx of light.— Alao certain microscopic 
threads, attached by one end to the surfaces of some 
parts of animals and plants. They have a vibratory or 
rotatory motion, by means of which certain objects are 
effected. In man there are С. in the larynx, trachea, 
bronchi, and other internal parts. The heads of wheel- 
animalcules possess rings of them. 

Ciliate, (sil’edt,) CiLIATED. [Same an (Bot.) Ap- 
plied to the stem, leaves, &c., of a plant when furnished 
or surrounded with parallel filaments, somewhat like 
the hairs of the eyelids. 

Cilice, (sil‘is.) (Eccl) The hair-shirt worn ny peot 
tents and devotees ; — corresponding with the 
of Scripture. 

Cilicia, (sc-lish'yah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, lying bet. the Mediterranean and Mount Taurus; 
and b. by Pamphylia, Pisidia, Cappadocia, and Syria. 
It fell under the successive conquerors of Asia Minor, 
and was a great haunt of pirates in the first century В.О. 

Cimabue, Giovanni, (sim-ah-boo'ai,) an Italian painter 
of the Florentine school, в. 1240, powerfully contributed 
to the revival of art. He was the instructor of Giotto. 
D. abt. 1302. 

Cimarosa, Domenico, (che-mdh-ró'zdh,) an Italian 
musician and composer, B. 1749. He was successively 
director of the court operaat Bt. Petersburg and Vien 
in which last-named city he р. in 1801. He composed 
some 90 operas, of which the Lest is Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto, besides quite a number of masses and cantatas. 

Cimbri, (sim‘bre,) a German people, inhabiting the 
present country of Denmark, which was called Cimbrica 
Chersonesus. They invaded Gaul in the 2d century B. o. 
and along with the Teutons and other tribes were ей» 
tirely defeated by Marius at Aquse Sextis in 102 в. €. 

Cimicidar, (se-mise-de.) (Zodl.) A fam.of insects, com- 
prising bugs which have 
the body very flat, and 
theirantennee terminating 
abruptly in the form of & 
seta. Cimez lactularius, the 
Bed-bug (Fig. 178), is a re- 
preeentative of this fam., 
whose blood-sucking prop- 
erties, offensive smell it 
emits when touched, and 
habits, are too well known 
to require comment. They 
flourish in warm tempera- 
tures, but are not killed 
by freezing, and they have 
been kept alive six years Fig. 178. 
without food. It is found BED-BUG (magnified). 
in all countries. 

Cimicifaga, (stm-e-se-fii'gdh.) [L. cimez, a bug, and 
ugo, to drive away; alluding to ite offensive odor.) 
Bot) The Bugbane, a gen. of plants, O. Ranwnculacese. 
he species €: racemosa, the black-enake-root or bug- 

wort of America, has inconspicuous flowers arranged in 
a terminal panicle, and is extremely foetid. 

Cimmerii, CI»XERIANS, (sim-mc're-e.) (Hist) А 
nomadic race who anciently peopled the Crimea, and 
whose chief town was Cimmenrium, at the mouth of the 
Palus Mwotis. Expelled thence by the Scythians, they 
passed into Asia Minor, where they plundered Sardis, 
the C. of Lydia, в.с. 635. They were expelled from Lydia, 
617, &fter which they are lost to history. The ancients 
pretended that the country of the C. — or rather, that 
ita unexplored portion — was involved in darkness; 
whence the phrase “ Cimmerian darkness," to denote а 
deep or continual obecurity. 

Cimolite, (sim’o-lit.) (Min.) A clay-like or chalk 
earth, chiefly composed of alumina, There are several 
varieties of a white, grayish, or reddish color. 
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Gimon, (sión) an eminent Athenian eral and 
'etatesman, B. abt. 500 B. c., was the son of Miltiades. He 
@istinguished himself in the wars against the Persians ; 
and was once ostracized, on account of his friendship 
a Sparta. He died in 449 5. c., while he was besieging 
tium. 
Gnchonace®, (tin-cho-nd'se-e.)) [Named in honor of 
the Countess del Cinchon, wife of a viceroy of Peru 
who was cured of a fever by the use of the bark, and 
who introduced it into Europe.] (Bot) The Peruvian 
Dark family, ар О. of plants, all. Cinchonales, consisting 
ef trees, shrubs, or herbs, with simple opposite leaves, 
ealyx adherent, corolla regular, ovary two-celled, style 
ene; fruit inferior, either dry or succulent. They are 
chiefly found in tropical regions. The plants of this O. 
supply remedies for intermittent fevers; some are 
emetics and purgatives, others act in strengthening the 
tone of the stomach. The various medicinal barks are 
b by species of Cinchona, which grow in the Andes, 
. 3,000 and 9,000 ft. above sea-level, and consists of 
evergreen trees orshrubs, with white or pinkish flowers, 
very fragrant, and arranged in panicles. There are 
21 species of the genus Cinchona, but only some of them 
d commercial 
chona, or Peru- 
vian bark. Of this 
there are several 
varieties, the most 
esteemed of which 
are the Calisaya or 
yellow bark, the 
produce of C. cali- 
saya (Figure 179); 
gra › or Huanuco 
k, the produce 
of C. micrantha and 
C. nitida ; Loxa, or 
«тото bark, the 
produce of C. eon- [777 
daminea; red bark, 
&c. The great 
value of these 
berks as tonicsand 
remediesfor fevere, 
depends upon the 
presence of certain alkaloid substances called 
einchonia, and — which exist in the bark, espe- 
cially in the liber or inner bark, in combination with 
kinic and tannic acids. It is found that certain of the 
barks contain more of one principle than of another; 
hence their greater or less value commercially, and the 
skill and complex knowledge required by the manufac- 
turer to distinguish the different varieties of bark one 
from the other. Quina is the most useful of the alka- 
loids, and this is found in greatest abundance in Cali- 
saya bark; cinchonia occurs most abundantly in the 
best gray and red barks; while Loxa bark furnishes 
tbe largest amount of quinidine. The several alkaloids 
have all similar properties, but varying in degree. 
Quina is the most generally used, and is & tonic and 
febrifage of inestimable value, under the form of a sul- 
phate, called Quinine, or Sulphate of Quinine, and first 
discovered by two French chemists, Pelletier and Gaven- 
ton,in 1820. It crystallizes in long flexible needles, 
very light and efflorescing on exposure to the air. For 
many years the Cinchonia bark was medicinally used 
in the form of a powder, which being sent to Europe by 
the 8. American Jesuits, was commonly known as 
Jesuits! bark, or Peruvian bark, and also as Quinquina 
bark, from the tree being called guina-quina, or bark of 
bark, by the Indians, by whom its virtues were prob- 
ably communicated to the Spaniards. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1870, there were imported into the U. States 
1,068,056 Ibs. of Peruvian bark, valued at $411,234.00 
(duty of import 20 per cent.). The manufacture of 
Quinine is extensively carried on in Philadelphia. 
Ginchonales, (sin-cho-na'leez.) (Bot.) An alliance of 
plants, sub-class ens, having dichlamy- 
deous, monopetalous flowers, and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 
Cincinnati, (sin-ein-nah'te) the principal city of the 
State of Ohio, C. of Hamilton co., on the N. bank of the 
Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Licking river, 120 m. 
В.У. of Columbus, and 610 W. by N. of Washington. 
This is a finely-built and prosperous place, built on two 
elevated plateaux in the centre of an amphitheatre 
bounded by wooded hills. The streets are wide and 
jous, intersecting one another rectangularly. The 
Cincinnati College here is one of the finest public build- 
ings. C. possesses quite a multiplicity of noble institu- 
tions, literary, educational, and philanthropic, and from 
her gencrally attractive features has won the title of 
Queen City oj the West. The city connects with Ooving- 
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Fig. 179. — CINCHONA CALISAYA. 
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ton and Newport, Ky., by three magnificent bridges 
over the Ohio. С. із distinctively, in conjunction th 
Chicago, the great pork-market of the U. States, hav. 
ing extensive abattoirs for the slaughter of animals. 
She bas, besides, various and extensive manufacturing 
interests, and, from her central position and advantages 
of rail and river communication, is one of the most 
considerable trading entrepôts in the Union. Q wag 
settled in 1788-89. 


Cincinna'ti, (Society ОР eBr,) a patriotic and benev- 


olent association founded by officers of the American . 
army in 1783. Its membership is restricted to male 
lineal descendants cr collateral relations of revolution- 
ary heroes, with a limited number of honorary individ- 
uals. They wear a distinctive badge at the buttonhole, 
and assemble annually on the 4th of July. 


Cincinnatus, Lucius QuiNTIUS, — & fa- 


mous Roman general, who, being made dictator, in 458 
B. C., to carry on the war against the Aqui and Volsci, 
was found engaged in ploughing hia own farm. He 
guined a decisive victory, and as soon as the war was 
over, laid down the office, returning to his simple and 
hardy life. In the year 439 B. с., he was again appointed 
dictator, on occasion of intestine troubles in Rome. 


Cinconide, (ein-kón'e-de.) (2001.) A fam. of large birda, 


О. Grallatores, including the Stork and the Jabiru, distin- 
guished from Ardeidsm by having the bill thicker, and 
nearly equal membranes between the bases of the toes. 
The storks (gen. Cinconta or Ciconia) are held in great es- 
teem by the inhabitants, as they tend to prevent the in- 
crease of noxious vermin by destroying great numbers, 
all the species being extremely voracious. They reside in 
marshy places, where their chief food (reptiles, worms, 
and insects) is found; and they migrate in large flocks 
to immense distances, returning regularly to their for- 
mer habitations. They have no voice, but produce a 
clattering with their bills, by striking the mandibles 
together. Among the ancients, to kill them was con» 
sidered a crime, which, in some places, was punished 
even with death; and, like the Ibis, this bird became 
the object of worship. The Stork is remarkable for ite 
ge affection towards its young, but more eapecial 

ог its attention to its parents in old age. The Whi 

Btork, C. alba of Europe, is 42 inches long, and prefers 
to build its nest in towers and steeples. e American 





1. Indian Stork, (Adjutant.) 


3. American Stork. 


Stork, C. Americana (2, Fig. 180), chiefly found in Bre 
zil, is about the same size, and of a pure white color; 
the wings and upper tail-covers dusky, glossed with 
n ; the beak greenish-yellow, and the feet red. The 
ouched Storks, C. argala (1, Fig. 180) of India, and €. 
marabon of tropical Africa, have an appendage under 
the throat resembling a thick sausage. The birds are - 
6 feet high, as they ordinarily stand, and 7, when the 
neck is fully erect ; and the expanse of wings is 15 feet. 
They are black above and white below, and are popu- 
larly known as Adjulants. The beautiful plumes known 
as Marabouts, formerly highly esteemed as ornaments, 
are obtained from under the wing of these birds. — The 
Jabiru (gen. Mycteria) is a large aquatic bird, three 
cies of which are known, inhabiting 8. America, W. 
Africa, and Australia. The bill is abt. 18 inches 
and strong, resembling that of the stork, except that it 
bent a little upward at the point. 


Cineas, (sin’e-ds,) the adroit ambassador of Pyrrhus ef 


irus, whose diplomacy and eloquence were most 
highly celebrated, but which failed to persuade the 
Roman senate to accept the terms of peace whieh he 
brought. D. abt. 284 B. c. 
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Cimeraria, (sin--rd're-ak.) [From L. cineris, ashes.) 
(Bot) А gen. of exotic planta, О. Asteraces, obtaining 
their name from the white flocculence on the lower 
surface of the leaves. 

Cineration, (sin-e-rá'shun. The reduction of a sub- 
stance to ashes by the process of combustion. 

Oingalese, (sin-gdl-esz,) (sing. and pl.) (Geog.) А 
native of the island of Ceylon. 

Cimna, Lucius Corne.ius, (sin’nah.) A celebrated 
Roman party leader, shortly before the overthrow of 
the republic. He was consul from 87 to 84 в. с., and 
being joined by Marius, he massacred the partisans of 

lla, who was absent in the East. When he heard of 
Bylla's return, he prepared to resist him, but was killed 
by his own soldiers, 54 в.с. His daughter Cornelia be- 
came the wife of Julius Cæsar. 

Cinnabar, (sin'nah-bór.) (Min.) Bee MERCURY (801- 
PHIDE OP). 

Cinnamomum, (zin/ne-mo'müm.) (Bot) A gen. of 
trees, О. Lauracem, furnishing Cinnamon and Cassia 
barks. C. seilanicum is largely cultivated in Ceylon for 
its bark, which furnish the best cinnamon. The thinner 
the bark is,as a rule, the finer its quality. Cinnamon is 

ly used as a condiment for its agreeable flavor, 
while its astringent and cordial properties give it a 
medicinal value. C. cassia furnishes Cassia bark, which 
is much like cinnamon, but thicker, coarser, stronger, 
less delicate in flavor, and cheaper; hence it is fre- 
uently used to adulterate cinnamon. It grows in 
hina, Java, &c. 

Cinnamon, (sin'nah-mün.) (Com.) See CINNAMOMUM. 

Oin/namon-stone. (Min) A clear cinnamon- 
brown colored var. of lime-garnet, found in Ceylon, and 
much used for jewelry under the name of hyacinths. It 
ia a silicate of alumina and lead. 

Cing-Mars, Нұхв Corrie ps Rost, Marquis 
DE, (sdngk-mahr,) a French noble, в. 1620. He was 
early introduced at court, where he became a favorite 
of Louis XIII., who made him his master of the horse. 
Becoming implicated in conspiracy against the author- 
ity of Cardinal Richelieu, he was beheaded at Lyon, 
1042. Alfred de Vigny has written a well-known ro- 
mance of which C.- M. is the hero. 

Cinque-foll, (singk-foil.) (Fr. cinq, five, and feuille, a 
ta The five-leaved clover, a plant of the genus 
POTENTILLA, q. v.— (Arch) An ornamental foliation 
used in arches, the tracery of windows, panellings, &c. 
It is formed by projecting points or cuspe, so arranged 
that the intervals between them resemble five leaves. 

— Ports, (singk — [Fr. cing ports, five 
harbors.) (Eng. Hist.) e 5 anc. ports on the coast 
of England, opposite to France: viz., Dover, Hastings, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich; to which were after- 
wards added as appendages, Wincheleea, Seaford, and 
Rye. Before the time of — VIII., there being no 
regular navy, the C. P. furnished nearly always the 
whole number of vessels required by the State for war 
purposes. They possess certain privileges, and are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Constable of Dover Castle, who 
is called Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

Cintra, (sin'traA,) а town of Portugal, p. Estremadura, 
16 m. W.N.W. of Lisbon. At this place was concluded, 
1808, the convention between the French and English, 
b T the former agreed to retire from Portugal. 

Cintre, (sin'tr.) (Arch) The timber framework built 
up in openings between plers, for the support of vous- 
soirs, or arches, in the construction of a bridge, &c. 
Bee CENTRING. 

Ciotat, (sc'o-tah,) a small seaport of France, оп an inlet 
of the Mediterranean, dep. Bouches-de-RhOne, 15 m. 8. 
E. of Marseille. Pop. 5,978. 

Cipher, or Cypher, (si'fér.) [From Heb. saphor, to 
number.) (Arith.) One of the Arabic characters used 
in computation, formed thus, 0. А cipher standing by 
itself "шде nothing; but when placed at the right- 
hand side of a digit in the integer's place, it increases 
the value of the digit tenfold; thus 500 is ten times 
к= than 50. But, placed at the left-hand of a digit 

n the decimals place, it decreases its value tenfold; 
thus, ‘005 is ten times less than *05. — (Oryptography.) 
A secret or disguised manner of writing, in which cer- 
tain characters arbitrarily invented and agreed on by 
о or more persons, are made to stand for letters ог 
words. 

Cippus, (sip’ptis.) [Т.] (Ang) A low column, either 
round or rectangular, erected on the high roads, or in 
other places, to show the way to travellers, to serve as 
а boundary mark, or as a monument over a grave. 

rs, NORTHERN, (вй Ката.) [Hind. circar, a terri- 
tery.] The name given (о a former div. of the Madras 
ID Hindostan, lying Pong tae E. peninsula, bet. Lat. 
40 and 20? 17/ N., and Lon. 79° 12' and 85° 20' E.; 
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area, 17,000 sq. m. It is intersected by a central range 
of mountains, having between it and the seaboard & 
fertile plain. Prod. Sugar, cotton, indigo, and spices, 
C. Masulipatam. Гор. 3,000,000. This prov. was com 
quered and annexed by the British in 1765. 

Circassia, — Or TCHERKESSIA, a country 
of W. Asia, forming part of the Cis-Caucasian prov. of 
the Russian empire, and occupying a large part of the 
territory between the Black aud Caspian Seas, W. and 
E. Its surface is mountainous, with intervening fertile 
valleya, which produce wheat, grapes, and other fruits. 
The people are mostly of pastoral habite, remarkable 
for the fine forms of their men and the beauty of their 
women. The Circassians maintained for many years, 
under their heroic chieftain Schamyl, a vigorous war 
against Russia, which ended, in 1859, in his surrender 
and the extinction of the country's independence 
Pop. abt. 400,000. 

Circe, (sür'se.) (Ot) A sorceress, the daughter of 
Apollo and Perse, celebrated for her skill in magic arts. 
According to the Odyssey, she lived in the island of 
Elza, where Ulysses was shipwrecked, and whose com- 
panions she turned into swine. By Ulysses she had a 
son named Telegonus. 

Circensian Ace Eae) [L. Circenses 
iudi. (Antig.) A gene term, under which were 
comprehended all combats exhibited in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic es of Greece. 

Cireinnate, (eür-sin'àt.) [From Lat. circino, I make 
round.) (Во) An epithet applying to plants whose 
leaves are rolled in, spirally, and downwards, the tip 
occupying the centre, as in ferns. 

Circinums, (stir’senis.) (Ast.) The Compasses, an in- 
conspicuous constel. found by Lacaille. 

Circle, (sür'ki. [Fr. cercle, from L. circulus, round.] 
(Сет.) A plane figure bounded by a curved line, 
which is called its circumference, and is everywhere 
equally distant from a point within, called its centre; 
also, the circumference or periphery itself. A circle is 
described with a pair of compasses, by fixing one foot 
in the centre and turning the other round to trace out 
the curved line. The circumference of every C. is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 equal parts, which are 
called degrees, and are marked 9; each degree into 60 
minutes, marked ’; and each minute into 60 seconds, 
marked ~”. — The rectification of the C., or the deter- 
mination of the ratio of the circumference of the diame- 
ter, is a problem which has exercised ignorance in all 
ages. In a rough way, the diameter may be considered 
as one-third of the circumference. But more accurately, 
and in ordinary measurements, it may be assumed to 
have the ratio of 113 to 355; that is, to find the circum- 
ference, multiply the diameter by 355, and divide the 
result by 113. The areas of C.are as the squares of 
their diameters. Thus the areas of 2 circles, one 2 
feet in diameter, and the other 3, are as 4 is to 9; 
4 and 9 being the squares of 2 and 3. — (Astron. and 
Geog.) See DECLINATION, ECLIPTIC, EQUATOR, LATITUDE, 
SPHERE, &c. 

Circleville, (sár'ki-vil,)a manufacturing town of ОМ, 
C. of Pickaway co., on the Scioto river, 25 m. 8, of Co- 
lumbus. 

Circuit Courts, (sür'kit-.) (Law. Courts whose 
Jurisdiction extends over several counties or districts, 
and of which terms are held in the various counties or 
districts to which their jurisdiction extends. The term 
is applied distinctively to a class of the Federal courts 
of the U. States, of which terms are held in two or more 
places successively, in the various circuits into which 
the whole country is divided for the pu е; — and, in 
some of the States, to courts of general] Jurisdiction, of 
which terms are held in the various counties or dis- 
tricts of the Btate. Buch courts sit in some instances 
as courts of nisi prius ; in others, either as nisi prius or 
ín banco. They may have an equity as well as a com- 
mon-law jurisdiction, and may be both civil and crim- 
{nal courts. The systems of the various States are very 
different in these de es 

Circulation, (sür- 
go round.] (Anat.) The natural motion of the blood 
in a living animal, by which it proceeds from the heart 
to all parts of the body by the arteries, and returns to 
the heart by the veins. (See Figs. 45 and 181). The eir- 
culation of the blood is performed in the following man- 
ner: It is returned to the right auricle of the heart by 
the descending and ascending vena cava, which, when 
distended, contracts and sends it into the right ventri- 
cle; from the right ventricle it is propelled through the 
pulmonary artery, to circulate through and undergo а 
change in the lungs, being prevented. from returning 
into the right auricle by the closing of valves. Having 
undergone this change in the Jungs, it ia brought to the 
left auricle of the heart by the four pulmonary veins, 





ta. . 
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and thence is evacuated into the left ventricle. The 
left ventricle, after having been distended, contracts, 
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it without setting. They vary in number according te 
the latitude of the observer. 


and throws the blood through the aorta to every part | Circumscissile, (-sis’sil.) [From L. circumscindere. 


of the body, by the arteries, to be returned by the veins 





IB I 
Fig. 181. — LUNGS AND HEART. 


1, Trachea; 2, 2, carotid arteries; 3, 8, jugular veins; 4, 4, sub- 
*lavian arteries; 5, 5, veins from the right and left arms; 6, 6, 
lungs; T, 7, 7, aorta; 8, right auricle; 10, left auricle; 11, right 
ventricle; 9, left ventricle; 12, heart; 13, pulmonary artery ; 14, 
pulmonary veins; 15, vena cava sup. ; 16, vena cava inf. 


into the vena cava. It is prevented from passing back 

from the left ventricle into the auricle by a valvular 

apparatus; and the beginning of the pulmonary arte 

and aorta is also furnished with similar organs, whic 
рее: its returning into the ventricles. ARTERY, 
IEART, &c. 

Circulus, (sür'ku-lüs.) [L. a little anas] (Anat.) 
Any round or annular part of the body; as, the circu- 
[us oculi, or orb of the eye. 

Circumambient, (sür-küm-dm'be-ént.) [From L. 
circum, about, and io, I encompass.) That which 
surrounds or encompasses a thing on all sides ; — chiefly 
used in speaking of the air. 

Circumcision, (-sizh'ün.) [From L. circumcido, I cut 
round.] A sacramental rite in the Jewish religion, and 
the symbol of the national covenant of Israel with God, 
performed by cutting off the prepuce or foreskin. The 
time for performing this rite, Sees, to the Judaical 
law, was the eighth day, that is, 6 full days after the 
child was born. C. was practised very generally in an- 
cient times by the Eastern nations; but not perhaps as 
a religious ceremony. C. is still practised by (besides 
the Jews) Mohammedan nations, though the Koran 
does not enjoin it. It prevails also elsewhere. Thus 
the Abyssinian Christians perform the rite on both 
sexes; and the disuse of it as recommended by some 
missionaries is said to have produced physical inconven- 
lences. — С. (Feast of.) A festival in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, to commemorate the circumcision of our 
Saviour. It is held on the 1st January, being the eighth 
day of Christmas. 

Uireumferentor, (-fe-rén'tiir.) (From L. circumfero, 
Icarry round.] ( Surv.) A mathematical instru- 
ment used in surveying for taking angles by the mag- 
netic needle. It consists of a graduated brass circle, 
with an index, all of one piece, and a magnetic needle, 
suspended above the centre of the circle. 

Circumflex, (-ficks.) [From L. circumflecto, I bend.] 
(Gram.) An accent, said to be a combination of the 

ve and acute, as used by the French and the ancient 
reeks. In French and Latin it is marked thus *; in 
the Greek, ~: it lengthens the syllable, and is generally 
employed where a contraction has taken place, or to 
distinguish one word from another which is spelt in 
the same way. It is not used in English. 

Circumlocution, (-lo-kü'shun.) (From L. circumlo- 
quor, I use a periphrasis.) (Rhet.) A periphrastical 
method of expressing one's thoughts, or the saying in 
many words that which might have been said in few. 

Circumnavigation, (-ndv-e-gd'shun.) The art of 
sailing round; — usually understood to apply to the 
world. Magellan, in 1519, was the earliest of circum- 
navigators. 

Circumpolar, (põ'ldr.) [From L. circum, and polus, 
the pole.] (Astron.) Designating those stars which 
from their vicinity to the pole, seem to revolve round 


(Bot) Indicating pods which open by а circular ed 
zontal line of abscission in the upper part of a lid, азів 
the Purslane. 

Cireum vallation, (-vdi-Ià'shun.) [From L. circum 
vallo, I surround with а rampart.) (Fortif. A trench 
bordered with a rampart, thrown up round the be- 
siegers’ camp, or a besieged city. It is composed of 
earth dug from the ditch, and is rendered more effective 
by 8 stakes planted in it; —they are otherwise 
termed lines of C. They have been seldom employed in 
modern times. 

Circus, (вени) (Eng. pl. Ствсозев; L. Creer) [Fr. 
cirque; L., from Gr. kirkos, a —— (Antiq.) А long 
narrow building, rounded at the ends, its length being 
generally 4 times its breadth. It was divided down the 
centre by an ornamental barrier, called the spina, and 
was used by the Romans for chariot-races, &c. The C. 
Maximus, at Rome, was nearly a mile in circumference, 
and capable of holding nearly 400,000 people. — In mod- 
ern parlance, the term is applied to designate a circular 
enclosure for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship, 
bull-fights, &c.;—and is otherwise termed a hippo- 
drome.—(Zotl.) A gen. of birds, О. Falconidæ, charac- 
terized by a large head, short compressed bill, and the 
face partially encircled by a ring or ruff of asia, | 
feathers. It includes the Marsh Hawk or Harrier, 
hudsonius of N. America. 

Cirriferous, (si — [From L. cirrus, a tendril, 
and fero, I bear.] (Bot) Tendril-bearing, as a plant. 
Cirripeds, (sir’re-péds,) or CIRRIPEDIA. [L. cirrus, а 
tendril, and pedes, feet.] (2001.) A group of crusta- 
ceans, forming a division of the Ostracoids in the О. 
KEntomostraca, and commonly called Barnacles, or Acorn- 
shells (Balanus). They are mainly very small or 
minute inhabitants of fresh water, and are called С. 
from the curled and ciliate branchim which project 

from the oval opening of the shells. 

— — JÀrro-stra'tus. (Meteor.) Bee 

LOUD. 

Cirrus, (sirrüs) (pl. CIRRI.) [L. а tendril.) (Bot.) 
One of the fine strings or thread-like filaments by 
which some plants fasten themselves to walls, treos, 
&c., such as those of the vine and passion-flower. — 
(Zoól.) A certain soft appendage, not unlike a little 
worm, hanging from the under jaws or mouths of some 
fishes, and commonly called the beard. — ( Meteor.) Boe 


CLoup. 

Cirsocele, (sér’so-sél.) [From Gr. kirkos, а blood- 
vessel, and kélé, hernia.] (Med.) The varicose swelling 
of the spermatic veins. 

Cisalpine, Se ae Sm, [L. cis, on the hither side, and 
alpinus, 8520] (Geog.) On the 8. side of the Alps, or 
that which is nearest Rome, in contradistinction to 
transalpine, t. e., on tho further or N. side of the Alps. 

Cisal pine Republic. не, А former political 
division of Italy, embracing portions of Mantua, the 
Milanese, the Valteline, Venetia W.and £. of the Adige, 
Modena, and the N. Pontifical States. Inaugurated by 
Napoleon I. in 1797, it was named the /talian Republic 
in 1802, and three years later constituted the principal 

rt of the Italian kingdom. 

Cisntlantice, (-di-ldn’tik.) (Geog.) On the hither or 
American side of the Atlantic, as opposed to transat- 
lantic in American parlance.— Europeans necessarily 
reverse the terms. 

Cismontane, (-món'tàn.) [From L. cis, hither, and 
mons, montis, mountain.) On this side the mountain, 
in contradistinction to transmontane. 

Cispadane Republic, (sispah-dàn.) (Hist.) One 
of the embryo states—the other being the so-called 
Tr e Republic — initiated by Napoleon I., 1796 
they were composed of Italian territory reconquered 
from the Austrians, &c., and, in 1797, became absorbed 
in the Cisalpine Republic, q. v. ; —so termed from being 
on that side of the river Po ( Padus) nearest to Rome. 

Cissoid, (sissoid.)  [Gr. kissosidēs.] (Math. In 
Geometry, a curve line of the second order, used in the 
solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube: — 
invented by Diocles. 

Cissus, (sissüs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Vitacese, 
including the vigorous American climber called Wood- 
bine, C. quinquefolia. They scarcely differ from the 
vine Мор, 

Cistales, (sistah-leez.) (Боё) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, having monodichlamydeous 
flowers, parietal or sutural placents, and & curved or 
spiral embryo, with little or no albumen. 

Cistaceæ, (sis-td’se-e.) (Bot.) The Rock-rose fam., an О. 
of plants, all. Cistales, consisting of shrubs or herbs, oftea 
viscid, with simple entire leaves, and showy flowers 
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They are chiefly fonnd in 8. Europe and N. Africa, and} very bitter; from it a watery extract is made, which ia 


are very rare in N. 
Ainerica. The Lada- 
вот, or Labdanum, 
of Crete is a well- 
known gum, which 
exudes from the 
leaves and branches 
of the handsome 
shrub CYstus creticus 
(Fig. 152) and some 
otber allied species. 
The gum, by gently 
rubbing in the 
hands, emits a very 
pleasant  balsamic 
odor, from the pres- 
ence of a volatile 
oil. It is used in 
fume, and as a fumigation. The Ladanum of Spain and 
Port is derived from Cistus ladani ferus, one of the 
most tiful species of the gen., and which is very 
frequently to be met in ens. 
Cistereians, (eis-tür'shdns.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
order of monks, instituted in 1098, in Citeaux, in Bur- 
dy, by St. Robert, a Benedictine abbot. They fol- 
wed the rules of 8t. Benedict until their reformation, 
early in the 12th cent., by St. Bernard, after which they 
were called Bernardines. 
Cistern, (гга) И cisterna.) An artificial trough, 
trench, or reservoir for the reception and retention of 
water. — ( Aach.) In steam-engines, the trough which 
surrounds the condenser, and receives the injection- 


water. 

Citadel, (sit'ah-d?l.) [Tt. cittadella, a little city.] ( Forti.) 
A fortress in or adjoining a city, which commands the 
other fortifications, and which serves as the key of the 

lace, and the last place to be defended by the garrison. 
clus ron, (sith-e'rón.) (Myth.) A mountain of Boeo- 
tia, sacred to Jupiter and the Muses. Here Actæon 
was devoured by his own dogs, and Hercules killed an 
immense lion. It has been identified with Helatea, 
near the Attico-Theban frontier. Height, 4,626 feet. 

Cithara, or CirHrRXN, (sitk’a-rah.) [L.] (Aw) Anin- 
strument somewhat 
resembling a guitar 
(Fig. 183) of the 

antiquity, 
ng mentioned by 
Homer. 

Citrie Acid, (sit’- £ 
fik.) (Chem.) A col- 
erless crystalline 
acid, present in or- 
ange- and lemon- FXg. 183. — CITHARA. 
juice, and in many (From an Egyptian painting at Thebes.) 
other fruits. It 
forms large, transparent, colorless prisms, which are 
very soluble in water and alcohol. Its solution has a 
strong, pleasant, acid taste. It is employed in dyeing 
and calico-printing, as well as in medicine. It is also 
ene of the acids employed to make effervescing draughts. 








It unites with bases, forming citrates. Form. C,H40,,. 
Citrine, (sifrin.) (Fr. citrin.) (Cry .) A species 
of crystal, of a beautiful yellow color. It is found in 


columns, which terminate in an hexangular pyramid. 

— ( Paint.) Citron or lemon color. — Citrine lake, a 

brown-pink dye, prepared from quercitron bark. — Cit- 

rine ointment. ( Med.) A lemon-yellow colored ointment, 
containing nitrate of mercury ;— it is the unguentum 
argyri nitratis of the pharmacopoeie. 

Citrullus, (se-trüllus) (Bot) A genus of plants, О. 
Oucurbitaceæ. The Bitter Cucumber or Colocynthis, C. 
colocynthis (Fig. 184), which was originally a native of 
thejwarmer parts of 
Asia, but has now 
become widely dif- 
fused, furnishes a 
well-known cathar- 
tic drug, the Colo- 
cynth. It consists 
ef the round, many- 
seeded fruits or 

which are 

rted, either 
ded f ou Soni or 
m n, 

the Levant, &c. The 
in the interior 

ef the nut is light 
and spongy, and 
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Fig. 184.—cITRULLUS COLOCYNTHIS. 


much employed as a purgative in the form of pills. 

Citron, (sifrun.) (Бос) Bee CiTRUS. 

Citrus, (sit’ris,) (Bot) An important gen. of trees, 
О. Awrantiuceg, containing the Orange, Lemon, Citron, 
and other well-known fruits of a similar kind. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are: the presence of a cup- 
like calyx, numerous stamens, irregularly united by 
their filaments into several bundles, a cylindrical style, 
anda pulpy fruit with a spongy rind. The most im- 
portant species, in a medical poiut of view, are the Cit- 
ron, C. medica, which furnishes two distinct kinds of 
oil used by perfumers — the essential oil of citron and 
the essentia] oil of cedra. The Citron is described by 
Theophrastus as abundant in Media, that is to say, in 
the N. of Persia. The Jews cultivated it at tbe time 
they were under subjection to the Romans, and used 
the fruit then, as at the present day, in the Feast of 
Tabernacies. In many countries they are easily natu- 
ralized, and are cultivated in the W. Indies. In its wild 
state, it grows erect, with epiny branches. The flowers 
are purple on the outside and white inside. The fruit 
is large, oblong or evate; the skin is covered with pro- 
tuberancee, and of the well-known citron-yellow color 
when the fruit is ripe. — The Lemon, C. limonum, is em- 
ployed in medicine for tbe sake of its aromatic bitter 
rind; its odor is due to the volatile oil in which t 
abounds. Its juice ia used as a refreshing beverage in 
fevers and scorbutic affections, and as eflcrveecing lem- 
опаде, to check sickness and nausea. As it is apt to 
decompose, crystallized citric acid is usually employed 
in its place. Lime-juice is employed for similar pur- 

Lemons were unknown to the ancient Romans 
and Greeks. It is probably a native of Arabia. It has 
naturalized itself in the W. Indies, and in various parts 
of our Southern States. Its fruit is ovale or ovate, ter- 
minated by a small, blunt, nipple-like point; skin 
smooth, rind much thinner than that of the citron. — 
The Lime, C. limetta, bears ovate or roundish, pale-yel- 
low fruit, with a boes at the point; its juice is acid and 
slightly bitter. There are varieties differing in form 
and in the thickness of their rind. — The Shaddock, С. 
decwmana, derives its common name from Capt. Shad- 
dock, by whom it was first carried from China to the 
West Indies, early in the 15th cent. The shoots are 
pubescent; the leaven large, with a winged stalk; the 
fruit very large, weighing sometimes 10 to 20 poundm 
roundish, with a smooth, pale-yellow skin. When the 
fruits attain their largest size, they are called Pompel- 
mouses or Pompoleons ; those of the smallest size forma 
the “ Forbidden Fruit" of our markets. — The Orange, 
C. aurantium, is a native of Persia. Oranges were un- 
known in Europe in the lith cent., but were shortly 
afterwards carried westward by the Moors. They were 
in cultivation at Seville towarde the end of the 12th 
cent, and at Palermo in the 13th. The best varieties of 
sweet oranges are the Portugal, the Noble or Mandarin, 
and the St. Michael's (Azores). — C. bigaradia, or eub 
garis, yields the bitter or Seville orange, and has a round, 
dark fruit, with an uneven, rugged, extremely bitter 
rind; it is largely used for the manufacture of bitter 
tincture, and the preparation of the candied orange- 
peel. The small, unripe fruits of C. aurantium, as well 
as those of С. bigaradia, are used for flavoring cu 
being called orange-berries; when polished in a lathe, 
they constitute the ordinary i of the shops. The 
leaves of both species, when distilled with water, yield 
& volatile oil, which is called oi! of orange-leaf, or essence 
de petit grain. Their flowers yield the fragrant oil known 
as oil of Neroli, which is the most important ingredient 
in eau-de-Cologne. The distilled water of the flowers is 
named orange-flower waler. By distilling the rind of the 
ripe, sweet orange with water, a fragrant oil, named es- 
sential ой of sweet orange, is obtained. The rind itself is 
used in medicine as an aromati^, stimulant, and tonic. 
The juice of the fruit forms a refreshing beverage, and 
in medicine a valuable refrigerant. — The flowers and 
fruit of the Bergamot Orange, €. bergamia, possess a 
peculiar fragrance; and from each of them an essence 
of a delicious quality is extracted. Trees of the Orange 
tribe naturally live to a very great age in a soil and 
climate which suits them. There may be seen in the 
orangery at Versailles (France), a tree which was sown 
in 1421, and is still very healthy, growing with its roots 
in a large box. Under favorable circumstances, the pro- 
ductiveness of the Orange is astonishing, and it is said 
of an orange-tree in the quinta, or orange-garden of 
Barão das Laranjeiras (Azores), which produced 20 large 
boxes of oranges, each box containing upwards of 1, 
fruit — in all, 20,000 oranges from one tree. The arenes 
lemon, lime, and shaddock are cultivated 
Florida, Louisiana, and different parts of other Southery 
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States ; 
duced lately into California. 
nevertheless imported, chiefly from the West Indies, 
and elsewhere, but it is to Florida that this country 
may look for its chief source of supply of this deli- 
cious fruit. 

City, (site.) [Fr. cité, from L. civis, a citizen.] ( Geop.) 
Generully,a large and populous town, incorporated, an 
governed by a mayor and aldermen:—-in this sense it 
is understood in the U. States. — In England, a town 
deor is or has been the seat of a bishop,or the cap. of 

is see. 

City Point, (sit’e-,) a port of entry of Virginia, on the 
James river, Prince George co., 10 m. N.E. of Peters- 
burg. In 1864, it was occupied by National troops 
under Gen. Butler. 

Ciudad Real, (ее oo- dakatar dr) “ Royal City.”] A 
city of Mexico, C. of dep. Chiapa, 285 m. S.E. of Vera 
Cruz. Рур. abt. 8,000. — A mountainous p. of Spain, in 
the 8, division of New Castile ; area, 11,768 sq. m. Pop. 
247,991. — A city, C. of above p., 100 m. S. of Madrid. 


Pop. 10,822. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, (-rd're-go.) [*City of Roderic."] 
A fortified town of Spain, on the Agueda, 30 m. from 

Coimbra. It was taken by the French in 1808, and re- 
taken by the English in 1812. Pop. 6,000. 

Ci vet, (sivit) [Fr. civette.] (Zodl.) See VIVERRIDA. 

Ci viale, JEAN, (sé-ve-ahl’,) a French physician, and the 
inventor of the operation of lithotrity, в. in the Cantal, 
1792. He is the author of several works on the Culcu- 
lous Disease. D. 1567. 

Civil, (siv'il.) pons Lat. civilis, pertaining to citizens.] 
That which relates to the community as a body, or to 
the policy and the govt. of the citizens and subjects of 
а state. It is opposed to criminal; thus, a civil suit is 
between citizens alone, and not between the state and 
а citizen. С. is also distinguished from ecclesiastical, 
which relates to the Church; and from military, 
which includes only matters relating to the army 
and navy. 

Civil Action. (Lav.) In civil law, a personal action 
which is instituted to enforce payment. At common 
law, an action which seeks the recovery of private or 
civil rights, or compensation for their refraction. 

Civil Law,a term generally used to designate the 
Roman jurisprudence, jus civile Romanorum. In a more 
restricted sense, we understand by it the law compiled 
under the aüspices of the emperor Justinian, including 
the Code, Digest, Institutes, and Novels, which, when taken 
together, are called Corpus Juris Civilis. They aro still 
in force in many of the states of modern Europe, and 
all refer to them as authority of written reason. In 
America, it is the foundation of the law of Louisiana, 
Canada, Mexico, and the republics of South America. 
Though the influence of the С. L. has been less direct 
in England and the U. States, it is undeniable that the 
whole equity jurisprudence prevailing in those two 
countries is mainly based on it. 

Civil List. (/».) In Europe, the revenue appro- 
priated by the legislature of a state to support the civil 
executive. 

Civil Service. (Pol) The employment of persons 
in the service of national and state governments. For- 
merly places in this service were di of as rewards 
for political activity. A Civil Service Reform Bill was 

passed by Congress in 1883, requiring examinations as 
to fitness for place, and retaining employés during 
good behavior. This reform movement has not made 
rapid progress, yet it has gradually extended until 
now it embraces a large majority of place hollers. 
It has been extended, in some measure, to state and 
city positions. Similar reform conditions exist in Great 
Britain and other European countries. 

Civil War. (His) war between people of the 
same state, or citizens of the same community ; as dis- 
tinguished from a foreign war, that is, à war directed 
hpm ас an alien country. In England, the War of the 
Koses, and the War between Charles I. and the Parliament ; 
in France, the Wars of the Fronde and of La Vendée; 
in America, the War of Secession, are the principal in- 
stances of C. W. in modern times. 

Clackamas, (kldk’ah-mds,) in Oregon, a N.W. co., b. 
E. by the Cascade Range. C. Oregon City. 

Clackmannan, (JXlk-mán'nán,) a town of Scotland, 
‚ C. of a co. of same name, 7 m. from Stirling, near the 
confluence of tho Devon with the Forth. Pop. 6,425. 

Clacks, (kldks.) In locomotive engines, the complete 
valves of the pumps where the ball-valve is enclosed 
in а frame or cage, to limit its rise, and guide its fall 
into the steam-tight seat of the orifice of the pipe. 

Clagenfurth, or KLAGENFURT, (klAhg'ain-foort,) a city 


Immense quantities are 


of the Austrian empire, C. of duchy of inthia, on 
the Glan, 21 m. Е. of Villach. Pup. 14,242. 
13 7, 


the orange has also been successfully intro- | Claiborne, 
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WiLLIAM C. C., (klà'bórn) an Americam 

statesman, B. abt. 1775, in Virginia. He becaine gover- 

nor of Mississippi Territory in 1801, and governor-gen- 
eral and intendant of Louisiana in 1803. b. 1817. 

Claiborne, (k/á'bórn) in Louisiana, a N. par., on the 
Arkansian frontier; area, 1 8q. m. C. Homer. ү: 
20,210. — In. Mississippi, a W. co., b. on the Mississippi; 
area. 740 sq.m. C. Port Gibson. 

In Tennessee, a N.N.E. co., b. on Virginia; area, abt. 750 
sq. m. C. Tazewell. 

Clairaut, ALEXIS CLAUDE, (klair’o,) a French geometer, 
5.1713. He made important discoveries respecting com- 
etary and lunar motions, and predicted the return of' 
Halley's comet in 1759. Though under age, he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1731. His pp. 

the Earth (1748); 


works are: Theory of the ео 
Theory of the Moon (1750) Ug end of Geometry ; 
ments of Algebra. D. 1765. 

Claire, (St.,) (klair,) or Santa Ciara, a lady of noble 
race, B. 1193, at Assisi, Italy. A disciple of St. Francis 
d'Assisi, she devoted her life to works of religion and 
charity, and founded an order of Benedictine nuns 
in 1213. Their rule was lightened of some of its au- 
sterity, in 1224, by St. Francis himself, and further 
modified by Urban IV.in 1264. Thus, those who fol- 
low the latter rule are known as Urbanists ; the stricter 
body of the sisterhood called themselves Damianists. 
The order is principally concerned with infantine edu- 
cation, and has convents in several countries of Europe, 
and in America. St. Claire D. at Assisi in 1253, and 
received canonization by Alexander IV. in 1255. 

Clairon, CLAIRE JOSEPHINE DE LA JUDE, —— a 
French tragedienne, B. 1723. She became the first 
tragic actress of her time, and p. 1803. 2 

Clairvaux, (klair-»),) a village of France, dep. Ar be, 
10 m. from Bar-sur-Aube, famous for its former Cister- 
cian Abbey, founded in 1114 by St. Bernard, and yup- 


ressed in 1789. 
Clairvoyance, (klair-voi’dns.) [Fr., clear-sighed- 
a N.W. co, b. 


ness,] See SOMNAMBULISM. 

Clallam, (Xal'iàm,) in Washington  - 

N. by the Strait of Juan de Fuca; area, abt. 1,750 sq. m. 
C. New Dungeness. 

Clam, (kidm.) (2001.) See Myactpa&.—( Her.) An espal- 
lop-shell, indicating that an ancestor of the persoi, on 
whose shield it is borne had been engaged in the (jru- 
sades. 

Clamatores, (Xidm-ah-to'reez.) (Zoöl.) A sub-O. of 
birds, О. Jnsessores, which ` 
have 3 toes before and 1 be- 
hind, and the latter not ver- 
satile; the primaries ten, 
the first nearly as long as 
the second; and the tail- 
feathers nearly 12. It com- 
prises the 3 families, Alce- 
dinidg, or Kingfishers, Pro- 
nitide, or Saw-bills, and 
Colopteridax, or Fly-catchers 
(Fig. 185). 

Clamp, (klamp.) [Dut. 
klamp.| In general, some- gA 
thing that fastens or binds; Ў 
as a piece of iron screwed № 





on the corners where boards Pig. 185. 
meet, &c.—{ Metall.) A quan- KINGBIRD, or TYRANT 
tity of ore laid aside for FLY-CATCHER. 


fusion. —(Joinery.) A piece 

of board fastened across the end of another. — (Ship. 
building.) A thick plank on the inner part of a ship's 
side, used to sustain the ends of the beams. — ( Brick- 
making.) A pile of bricks, arranged for burning, in 
which the end of one is laid over another, and a space 
is left between them for the fire to ascend. 

Clan, (4ldn.) [Gael. clann, descendants.) A family or 
tribe, living under one chief. This appears to have 
been the хе Жум condition of the peoples of N. Europe. 
All the members of a clan held their lands of the chief, 
followed him in war, and were expected to obey him in 
peace. In Scotland, the C. existed in full force until 
the Rebellion of 1745, when their martial power was 
destroyed; in the Highlands of Scotland, however, the 
tie of clanship exists even to this day. 

Clapton, (Ildp'tün,) а suburb of the British metropolis, 
co. Middlesex, abt. 5 m. N.E. of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Claque, (kldk.) (Fr. claquer,to clap the hands.) In 
France, a body of persons engaged and paid to applaud 
a play or entertainment at its first performance ia 

ublic. 

Clare, (klair,) a co. on the W. coast of Ireland, b. W. 
by the Atlantic; area, 1,294 sq. m. С. Ennis. Pep. 
166,305. 
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(klair,) in a N. central co., mostly 
eovered with forests; area, sq. m. 
Clarence Island, (kidr?nz) 1. In 8. America, W. 
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of Terra del Fuego; Lat. 54° 10/ 8., Lon. 71° W W. It, Clarksville, (kidrks'eil) a village of 


is abt. 62 m. long by 23 wide. — 2. In the Pacific, N. of 
Navigation Island; Let. 80 10 8., Lon. 1729 10 W. 
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with entire or toothed pe 
purple flowers, produced sing 
eaves 


and showy reddish 
from the axils of the 


C. of 
mberland, near the mouth 


Montgomery co., on the 
River, 50 m. N.W. of Nashville. 


of R 


Clarence Strait.—1. In Alaska, between Duke of | Clary, (kid’re.) (Bot) Bee Satvia. 


York Island and Prince of Wales Archipel 
Australia, between the N.W. coast and Melville Island. 
It is abt. 12 m. wide. 
Clarencieux, (kdr'en-eoo.) ( Her.) See KING-AT-ARMS. 
Clarendon, Epwarp Hypz, L or, (kldr'n-dün,) B. 
1606, was a devoted adherent of the royal cause during 
the Civil War and, after the Restoration of Charles II. 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of England, but by op- 
posing the Church of Rome he lost the favor of Charles, 
and by various measures he ruined his popularity with 
the nation. In 1667, he was doomed to perpetual exile 
by act of Parliament. His History of the Rebellion is 
& work of the highest literary merit. C., who was 
не of queens Mary II. and Anne, D. in France, 


Ola r'endon. (Constiturions or.) (Eng. Hist.) Certain 
ecolesiastical laws drawn up at a hunting-seat in the 
forest of Clarendon, in Wiltshire, by Henry II. and his 
nobles, 1164. They were 16 in number, and al! of them 
were framed to restrain the power of the Pope and the 
clergy. 

@Qarendon, in S. Carolina, an E. central dist. ; area, 
abt. 700 sq. m. C. Manning. 

Clarendon. (Pri) A kind of type of a bolder and 
thicker face than ordinary fonts. 

Claret, (kidrt.) (Com.) The name commonly given to 
the French wines of BORDEAUX, д. t. 

Giaribella, (kldr-e-bél'ia.) (Mus) A stop, or set of 

ipes in an organ. 

clarification. (kldr-e-fe-ka’shun.) [From L. clarifica- 
to, a making clear.] (Chem.) The process of clearing 
or fining any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or 
feculence. It is often effected by involving the matters 
producing turbidity in some other, which causes them 
to be so heavy as to sink down. Coffee is cleared with 
isinglass by this method. It differs from filtration, 
which is merely a straining through er, cloth, &c. 

Clarinet, Cianioner, (kldr'e-nét.) Lr. clarinette,] 
(AMus.) A musical wind-instrument which is played by 

` holes and keys, and whose mouth is trumpet-shaped. 
It is made of wood and, like the oboe, is played with 
a reed mouthpiece. It is said to have been invented in 
Germany in 1600. 

Ola rion, (kldr'e-ŭn.) (From L.clarus,clear.] (Mus) A 
kind of trumpet whove tube is narrower, and ita tone 
more acute and shrill than that of the common kind. 

Clarion, (kldr’c-tin,) іп Pennsylvania, a N.W. co., b. 
8.W.by the Alleghany river; area, 600sq.m. C. Clarion. 


Clark, AsRAHAM, (kldrk,) one of the signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, B. at Elizabeth- 
town, NaJ., in 1720. D. 1794. 


Clark, in J/inois, an E. co., b. on Indiana; 460 ва. 
m. County Beat, Marshall.—In Kentucky, an E central 


county ; area, 210 square miles ; County Seat, Winches- 
ter.—In Mississippi, an E.S.E. co. ; area, 516 square 
miles ; County Seat, Quitman.—In Ohio, a W. central 
county ; area, 380 square miles; County Seat, Spring- 
field —In Wisconsin, a N.W. central county; urea, 
1,548 square miles ; County Seat, Neilsville. 

Clarke, ApAM, an English theological writer, в. 1762. 

. His most important work is the Commentary on the 
Bible. D.1:32. 

Clarke, (klark,)in Alabama, a B.W. county; aren, 
1,270 square miles; County Seat, Clarksville.—In 
Arkansas, a 8.W. central county; area, 941 square 
miles; County Seat, Arkadelphia.—In Georgia, & N.E, 
central county ; area, 280 square miles; County Seat, 
Watkinsville.—In 7ndiana, a В. county, b. on Ken- 
tucky; County Seat, Jeffersonville.—In owa, a s. 
county ; area, 132 square miles ; County Seat, Osceola. 
In Missouri, a N.E. county, divided by the Mississippi 
from Illinois; «sea, 516 square miles; County Scat, 
Waterloo.—In Virginia, a N.E. county; arca, 208 sq. 
= > Tay Seat, ретше ш Washington Ter.,a 

.W. county, area s. m.; County Seat, Vancouver. 

@larke’s ot Flathead Hiver, rises In the Rock 
Mountains, in abt. 459 30' N. Lat., and flowing throug 
Washington Ter., empties into the Columbia, in abt. N. 
Yat. 48° 60’ and W. Lon. 117° 45’, after a course of abt. 


660 m. 

Clarkia, (kidrk’e-ah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Onagraces, indigenous to California and N.W. America, 
contributing to our gardens two of the best known and 
most esteemed of popula! annuals — C. pulchella and C. 
degans. The species are all erect branching plants, 


о. —2. In| Class, (ks) [From L. classis, a division.) An ordet 


or rank of persons who form a distinct division of the 
community among themselves, or who have similarity 
of interests or characteristics. — (Zoðl.) A group of 
animals possessing the general characters of the branch 
to which they belong, but separated from other groups 
of the same branch by complications more or less evi- 
dent in the general plan of structure. Each class is 
subdivided into orders. — ( Bot.) One of the great divi- 
sions of the vegetable kingdom, embracing all those 
species which are framed upon зе same general plan 
of structure, however differently that plan may be car- 
ried out in particulars. All the known plants are 
uped into 7 classes: Thallogens, Acrogens, мер» 
Dictyogens, Gymnogens, and Exogens. 
class is subdivided into several alliances. 

Classic, Classical, (Шага) [L.classicus) A term 
signifying excellent or of the highest order. It is said 
to owe its origin to the division of the Roman people 
into classes, the first of which was called, by way of 
eminence, the classic. The word classical is also applied 
to authors of standard authority, and particularly to 
the chiefs of the ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whose works are generally termed classics. 

Clathrate, (kidth’rit.) [Gr. kéthra, a lattice.] (Bot.) 


Paos ene 

Сабор, (kldt'sóp,) in Oregon, a N.W. co.; C. Astoria. 
Pop. (1880) 7,222. 

Claude rrain. is name was CLAUDE GELÉE, 


and he was surnamed THe LoRRAIN, from his 

native province.} One of the test of lan 
painters, в. 1600. He studied at Rome, where he died, 
1682. His pictures are remarkable for the perfection 
of their aérial perspective. 

Claudianus, CLAUDIUS, (klaw-de-d'nils,) a Latin Ps 
B. at Alexandria; his works evince both brilliant fancy 
and polished elegance of style. He flourished durin 
the reigns of the emperors Theodosius, Arcadius, 
Honorius. 

Claudius, (klau'de-is) the пате of two Roman em- 
perors: C. I. (TiBgRIUS Drusus NERO), call.d Germaaticus 
and Britannicus, and the fourth of the wearers of the 
purple, 5.10 B.C., в. his nephew, Caligula, a. D. 41. He 
was a very weak prince, and had the misfortune of 
being married to two of the most flagitiously bad 
women in Rome, in succession: Messalina and Agrip- 
pina. The first was executed by his order. The second 
poisoned him after having persuaded him to adopt the 
gon she had by her former husband, L. Domitius, A. D. 
54, when this son became emperor under the name of 
Nero. The most remarkable military event of his reign 
was the partial conquest of Britain and its conversion 
into a Roman prov. — C. II. (MARCUS AURELIUS FLAVIUS 
surnamed Gothicus, В. 214 A.D., B. Gallienus, 268, an 
gained many battles over the Goths — whence his 

eudonym. Ш. 270 A. D. 

Clause, (klaus.) [L. clausula, a shutting.] (Law. An 
article in a contract or other writing; a distinct part 
of a contract, will, agreement, charter, &c., inserted in 
a provisory or stipulative form. — (Gram.) А subdivi- 
sion of a sentence, in which the words are jueces y 
connected with each other in sense, and cannot wit 

ropriety be separated by a point. 

Clausel, BERTRAND, Count, (Klo'sel;) a French general, 
B. 1772. After a distinguished military career, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the French army in 
N. Spain, 1813. Sentenced to death after the Restora- 
tion, he succeeded in escaping to the U. States, where 
for some years he resided. In 1830, he was given the 
chief command in Algeria. Не was made marshal of 
France in 1832, and recalled from Algeria in 1837 for 
his ill success in an expedition against Constantine, 
D. 1842. 

Clavate, Clavated, (Тале) (From L. clava, а 
club.] (Bot. and Zool.) Club-shaped, as when a body 
or member grows gradually thicker towards its top or 
upper extremity. 

Claviary, (klávyah-re.) (From Ег. clavier.] (Mus) A 
scale of lines and spaces. 

Clavichord, or CLARICHORD, (cldv’e-kdrd.) ( Mus.) An 
instrument in the form of a spinet: now superseded by 
the pianoforte. 

Clavicle, (kldv’ekl.) [From L. clavicula, a little кеу.) 
(Anat) The collar-bone. It is shaped like the Italic 
letter f, and is placed transversely at the upper part of 
the thorax. It is articulated, at ene extremity, with 
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the sternum; at the other with the acromion process 
of the scapula. It serves as a point of support for the 
muscles of the arm, and protects the vessels and nerves 


Е to that extremity. 
avus, Ge) (pl. Сілу.) (Antiq.) Among the 
Romans, a kind of purple scarf or band worn upon the 


tunic and toga; it was of two sorts: one b , called 
clavus latus, which was the badge of the senatorial 
order; the other narrow, termed clavus angustus, and 
indicative of the equestrian order. 

Clay, (kld.) [A.S. clag.] (Chem.and Geol.) A silicate 
oCalumina produced by the disintegration of the granite 
rock under the long-continued action of air and water. 
It is firmly coherent, weighty, compact, and hard when 
dry, but stiff, viscid, and ductile toa great degree when 
moist; smooth to the touch, not easily diffusible in 
water, and when mixed with it not easily subsiding 
from it. Clays become soft ру absorbing water, but во 
tenacious as to be capable of being moulded into any 
shape; and hence they form the material of which 
bricks, pottery-ware, &c., are made. Common potter's 
€lay contains a considerable amount of iron, while pipe- 
clay is а white C. nearly free from it. Loam is an im- 
pure variety of C. Marl is а C. containing a notable 

roportion of carbonate of lime. 

ау, HENRY, an eminent American orator and states- 
man, в. in Hanover co., Va., April 12, 1777. After pre- 
tory study of the law, he was admitted to the bar 
1797, and agr d established a brilliant practice in 
Lexington, Ky. Commencing his political career in 
1799, as a Democrat of the Jefferson school, C. was 
elected to the State legislature in 1804, and in 1806 and 
1809 sat as senator іп Congress. In 1811, he became a 
member of the House of Representatives, and towards 

- the close of the year was elected its speaker. Reélected 
to the same position in 1813, he resigned it in Jan., 1814, 
to proceed to Europe as one of the Peace Commissioners 
to treat with Great Britain. After ынанчы їп {һе 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent in . of that year, C. 
returned home to again assume the speakership. In 
1816, he supported the U. States Bank charter; in 1821 he 
earnestly advocated the Missouri Compromise, and, in 
1 was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency 
ef the Union. In 1825, C. became Secretary of State; 
in the following year fought a mild duel with Mr. Ran- 
dolph; was elected U. 8. senator, 1831-1837, and in 
1832 accepted the president condidature of the anti- 
Jackson party, only to be in defeated. In 1832-1833 
he caused the passing of the Compromise Tariff, sup- 
ported Gen. Harrison for the presidency in 1840, advo- 
cated a national banking system, and urged the dis- 
tribution of the public domains among the respective 
States. In 1844, the National Whig Convention nom- 
inated C. (the 3d time) for the presidency, with as 
little success as before. He strenuously opposed the 
&cquisition of Texas, and, in 1848, having been again 
elected to the Senate, he there took a prominent part 
in effecting the Compromise of 1850, which deferred for 
10 years the impending struggle between the N. and 8. 
on the question of Slavery. D. at Washington, 1852, 
leaving behind him a name and fame foremost in the 

— of American eloquence and statesmanship. 

ау, (kid) in da, àN. E. county ; area, 55U square 
miles.—In Georgia, a W.S.W. county, b.on Alabama; 
County Seat, Fort Gaines.—In Jilinois, a S.E. county; 
area, 440 square miles; County Seat, — — 
Indiana, a W. county ; area, 700 square miles ; County 
Seat, Bowling Green.—In Jowa,a N.W. county ; area, 
600 square miles; County Seat, Peterson. In Kansas, 
& N.N.E. county; area, 650 square miles; County 
Seat, Clay Cen re —In Kentucky, a S.E.county ; area, 
about 700 sq. m. ; C., Manchester.—In Minnesota,a W. 
М№ W. co., near the Dakota line; a., 1,080 sq. m. ; C., 
Georgetown.—In Mo.,a W.N.W.co.; a., 415 sq, m.; 
€ , Liberty.—In Nebraska, a 8.E. co. ; a., 016 sq. m. ; 
C., Clayton.—In N. Carolina, а co.—In T z., а N.co., 
b. on the Indian Ter ; a., about 1,100 sq. m. It has 
no population.—In W. Va., acent. co. ; area, about 


400 вд. m. ; C, Mars 

Claymore, Chinnor Gael. claidheamhmór.] Among 
the Scots Highlanders, the name given to a large two- 
handed basket-hilted broadsword, with which of old 
they were wont to do fearful execution. 

Clay-sinte. (Min) See SLATE. 

Clayton, Јонх MIDDLETON, an American statesman, B. 
in Del., 1796, after graduating at Yale, in 1815, entered 
upon the practice of the law, and in 1837 was appointed 
to the chief-justiceship of Del., which office he held for 
three years. Ho was elected to the U. 8. senate in 1829, 
1835, 1845, and 1851, successively. In 1849 he became 
secretary of state under President Taylor, and in the 
&llowing year negotiated the celebrated treaty with 
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Sopan, known as the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. D 

556. 

Clayton, (Klá'tn,) in Georgia, a N.W. со.; ©. Jones 
borough. —In owa, a E.N.E. co., b. 
on Wisconsin. Area, 700 sq. m.; С. El Kader. 

Clay tonia, (kla-tó/ne-ah.) (Воі) А gen. of plante, Q 
Elatinaces, chiefly N. American, consisting of dwarf ane 
nual or tuberous-rooted perennial plants with entire 
leaves, and small white or flesh-colored flowers ix 
terminal racemes. They are popularly known by the 
name of Spring Beauty, from the early season at which 
they flower. 

Cleading, (kléd'ing.) [Scot., clothing.] In locomotive- 
engines, a kind jacket or cover, made of narrow 
pieces of wood, fixed round the fire-box and boiler te 

revent the undue radiation of heat. 
eanthes, (kle-dn'thés,) a Greek philosopher of the 
Stoic school, flourished in the 2d cent. B. c. А native 
of Lydia, he went to Athens, where he became a disci- 
le of, and at last succeeded, Zeno, n. c. 263. 

Clear, (klér.) (Arch) Extent of internal work; as, a 
corridor 100 feet in the clear.—(Com.) То clear a 
ship. See CLEARANCE. —( Naut.) To clear the land, is to 
get well out to sea, in order to give the land a wide 
berth and so avoid tho risk of grounding. 

Clearance, (k/ér’dns.) (Com.) A voucher or certifi- 
cate issued at the Custom-house in proof that a ship has 
cleared, that is, has received official permission to pro- 
ceed to sea on her intended voyage. 

Clear Creek, (klér’krék,) in Colorado, a N. central co.; 
area, 375 И m. C. Idaho. 

Clearfield, (klér’féld,) in Pennsylvania, a W. co., lying 
on the W. slope ої the Alleghenies. Its C., Clearfield, 
is situated on the W. branch of the Susquehanna, 126 
m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Clearing-house, (klér’ing-.) (Com.) The place where 
is carried on the operation of clearing off balances and 
adjusting daily accounts between bankers of the same 
city; thus avoiding the inconvenience of handling 
large amounts in currency or convertible paper. Each 
bank, or banker, dispatches a,clerk to the C-H., 
who there draws up an abstract of the checks upon 
other firms, and effects a clearance by exchanging 
them against those drawn on the bank to which he 
belongs. The balance is paid over in cash. The first 
C.-H. in the U. States was established in New York in 
1833. In England, the railway companies, as well as 
the banks, make use of the elearing system. 

Clear’ing-nut. (Bot) See STRYCHNOS. 

Cleavage, (kleev’tj.) [From Ger. kleben, to cleave.] 
(Min.) A term used in relation to the fracture of min- 
erals which have natural joints and possess a lar 
structure. —(Geol.) Certain rocks, usually called slate- 
rocks, may be cleaved into an infinite number of thin 
lamins which are parallel to each other, but which are 
generally not parallel to the planes of the true strata 
or layers of deposition. The planes of cleavage, therefore, 
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Fig. 186. — CLEAVAGE, JO 


are distinguishable from those of stratification. In Fig. 
156, the flat surfaces of rock A, B, C, represent exposed 
faces of joints, to which the walls of other joints, J J, 
are parallel. 8 8 are the lines of stratification; C O are 
lines of slaty cleavage, which intersect the rock at a 
considerable angle to the planes of stratification. 
Cleave'land, Parker, an American scientist, B. at 
Rowley, Mass., in 1780, graduated at Harvard in 1799, 
and in 1805 was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and lecturer on chemistry and 
mineralogy, in Bowdoin College. In 1816, appeared his 
Mineralogy and Geology,in 2 vols.,--a work which stamped 
him as the father of American mineralogy. D. 1858. 
Clef, (kléf.) [Ег., a key.] (Mus) А character placed in 
the beginning of a stave, to determine the de of 
elevation occupied by that stave in the general claviar 
or system, and to point out the name of the notes whic 
are in the line of that clef. Three kinds of C. are in 
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present use, viz.: the G, placed on the second line; the 
C, on the third line; and the F, on the fourth line (Fig. 





Fig. 181. 


187). The C-clef is a fifth below the G, and a fifth above 
the F-clef. The C-clef is also set on the fourth line for 
some instruments, and for the tenor part in vocalization. 

Cleft, (kléft.) (From cleave.] (Far.) A disease indicated 
by a kind of crack in the pastern of a horse. — ( Bot.) 
Designating a leaf whose incisions are cut to about the 
middle of the blade, or a little deeper, and particularly 
when its sinuses are acute. — Two-cleft, and three-cleft, 
express the number of the segments, equally with the 
Latin forms bifid and trifid. 

Clematis, (kl2m'a-tis) (Bot) An extensive gen. of 
twining shrubs with variously-cut opposite leaves, O. 
Ranunculacese, distinguished оу their single perianth, 
and by the long feathery tail attached to their one- 
seeded carpels. С. Virginiana, or vi the Virgin's 
Bower, common in hedges and thickets in the N. States, 
has greenish-white flowers destitute of perfume. C. 

ula із the sweet-scented species common in gar- 
dens. It is a native of S. Europe and N. Africa. 

Clemens, Titus FLAVIUS, (klém’énz,) generally called 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, А Father of the Church, was 
B. abt. the middle of the 2d cent. He taught at Alexan- 
dria and at Antioch. Stromata is his best known work. 
D. abt. 220. 

Clement,(klém/ént,) the nafne of several Roman pontiffs, 
as follows: C. L (Clemens Romanus), one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, B. abt. A. D. 30, is believed to be identical with 
St. Paul's fellow-laborer of same name ( Phil. iv.3). Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was baptized by St. Peter, and 
consecrated bishop of Rome in 91. He left several works. 
D. abt. 100. He is held as a saint and martyr in the 
Church of Rome, his festival-day being Nov. 23.—C. П., 
а Saxon, s. Gregory VI. in 1046. He crowned the em- 
pee Henry III., and p. 1047. — C. IIL. s. Gregory VIII. 
n 1187, instigated a crusade nst the Infidels. D. 
1191. — C. IV. s. Urban IV. in 1265. D. 1268. — С. V. в. 
Benedict XI. in 1305, removed the papal court to Avig- 
non, and at the instigation of Philip the Fair of France, 
suppressed the order of Knights Templars. D. 1314. — 
C. ҮІ. a Frenchman, s. Benedict XII., 1342. During his 

ntificate occurred the revolt headed by Rienzi, (q. v.) 
D.at Avignon, 1352. — C. VIL. ( Giulio de Medici), nephew 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 8. Adrian VI. in 1523. He 
me the “ Holy League " against the emperor Charles 

. and by sodoing caused the invasion and sack of 
Rome, and his own imprisonment in the castle of St. 
Angelo. He afterwards made his peace with the empe- 
ror, and, in 1534, excommunicated Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land for his repudiation of Catherine of A n. This 
led to the final separation of England from the Church 
of Rome. D. 1534. — C. VIII. (Ippolito Aldobrandini) в. 
Innocent IX.in 1592. He was a learned and liberal 
pontiff, and helped to bring about the peace of Vervins 
in 1598. D. 1605. — C. IX. s. Alexander VII., 1667. D. 
1670. — C. X., в. 1590, s. the preceding, 1670, and left 
the govt. in the hands of Cardinal Paluzzi, on account 
of his great age. D. 1676. — С. XI. s. Innocent XII. in 
1700. He issued the famous bull Unigenitus, which pro- 
duced a schism of many years' standing between France 
and the Holy See. D. 1721. — C. XII. (Lorenzo di Cor- 
sini), a reformer of the Church, s. Benedict XIII. in 1730, 
and р. 1740. — С. XIII. в. Benediet XIV. in 1758. During 
his pontificate the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, and Avignon and Bene- 
vento were taken from the Church. D. 1769, — C. XIV. 
(Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli) в Clement XIII. 
in 1769, and in 1773 issued the bull which abolished the 
order of Jesuits. D. 1774. 

Cleobulus, (kle-o-bii'liis,) a native of Rhodes, в. in the 
5th cent. B. C., was one of the “seven wise men of 
Greece." 

Cleembrotus, (kle-óm'bro-tus)) king of Sparta, killed 
at the battle of Leuctra, 371 в. с. In that battle the 
Spartans were almost annihilated, and thenceforward 
became a secondary power in Greece. 

Cleomenes (kle-o-m2/néz) IIE. s. his father Leonidas 
as king of Sparta. Attempting to destroy the Achaian 
1 e, C, after losing the battle of Sellosia, 222 в. с., 
fled to Egypt, where he committed suicide, 219. 

Cleon, (kié’on,) an Athenian demagogue, and a tanner 
by occupation, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to Pericles, after whose death he became a popular 
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leader. After massacring the Mitylenean prisoners e& 
Athens, B.C. 427, he served with success against the 
Spartans. Killed in an expedition against Thrace, 422 
He is the subject of bitter sarcasm at the hands of Aris 
tophanes and Thucydides. 

Cleopatra, (Xle-o-püt'rah,) queen of Egypt, в. 69 B.C. 
was daughter of Ptolemy Auletus, after whose death she 
became associated with her younger brother Ptolemy 
in the crown. At the age of 17, she captivated Cæsar, 
who caused her to be proclaimed sole sovere of 
Egypt. After his death she spread her toils round k 
Antony, who repudiated his wife Octavia for her sake. 
After the fatal battle of Actium, despairing of making 
terms with the conqueror, Augustus, she put an end te 
her life by the bite of an asp, B.c. 30. She bore a son 

Cwsarion) to Cæsar, and several children to Mark 
ntony. 

Cleostratus, (kle-0s-trá'tüs,) an eminent Greek astron- 
omer and mathematician, B. at Tenedos, lived in the 6th 
cent. B.c. To him we are indebted for the first arrange- 
ment of the zodiacal signs. 

Sopsy ari; (klZp-si'drah.) [From Gr. klepto, I steal 
and hydor, water.) (Antiq. Among the Greeks and 
Romans, a timepiece or water-clock : being an instru- 
ment for the measurement of time by means of the fall 
of a certain quantity of water. 

Clergy, (klir’je.) [From Gr. kleros, literally an inher- 
itance, because clerics were supposed to take the “ por- 
tion of the Lord " as their inheritance.] A general name 

ven to the body of ecclesiastics of the Christiaa 
hurch, in distinction from the laity. 

Cleridse, (kiér'e-de.) (Zovl.) А fam. of coleopterous 
insects, which are long, often cylindrical, with the 
thorax narrower than the elytra, and head prominent. 
They are fast runners, T variegated in their 
colors, and feed upon the juices of flowers. Thelarvsof 
the gen. Clerus are destructive to bees and wasps, її the 
nests of which the female deposits her eggs. 

Clerk, (kldrk.) (Gr. klerikos.] А word originally wsed 
to denote a man of learning or letters. The term after- 
wards came to be appropriated to ecclesiastics. In legal 
documents the clergymen of the Church of England are 
styled clerks to this day.—In a more extended sense the 
term also denotes an assistant in a counting-house or 

oods-store, a penman, &c. 

Clermont, (klir’moént,) in Ohio, a S.W. co., b. S.W. 

by the Ohio river; area, 462 sq.m. C. Batavia. 


Clermont-Ferrand, (-fair’ring,) a city of France, 
C. dep. Puy-de-Dôme, 82 m. W. of Lyon. Called Nemosus 
prior to the Roman conquest, it was the C. of the Aver- 
ni. Pop. 37,690. 

Clethra, (kleeth’rah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, О. Er 
caces, consisting of shrubs or 
trees, with alternate serrate 
deciduous leaves, and bearin 
white flowers in termi 
hoary racemes. C. alnifolia, 
the Sweet-pepper Bush (Fig. 
188), is ashrub 4 to 8 feet high, 
growing in swamps through- 
out the United States. 

Cleveland, —— in N. 
Carolina, a 8.W. co., on the 8. 
Carolina frontier; area, 660 sq. 
m.; C. Shelby. Pop. 12,696. — 
In Ohio, a fine city and port of 
entry, C. of Cuyahoga co., sit- 
uated at the outletof Cuyahoga 
river, on Lake Erie, 135 m. E. 
N.E. of Columbus, and 195 8. 
W. of Buffalo. "This is the 
second city of the State in 
point of size, v 2alth, and com- 
mercial importance; is finely А 
laid out with its streets at right Fig. 188. 
angles, and shaded by trees, SWEET-PEPPER BUSH. 
ard is replete with bandsome 
and commodious public and private buildi C. is 
the entrepót of a large trade with Canada and the Lakes. 
As a manufacturing centre, C. is very important. 

Cleveland, STEPHEN Grover, 22d and 24th Prest U. 
S , B. 1837, Sheriff of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1870, Mayor, 
in 1881, Gov. of N. Y., in 1882, elected President U. 8. 
in 1854 and in 1892. 

Cleves, (kleevz,) a city of Rhenish Prussia, formerly C. 
of a duchy of same name, 2 m. distant from the Rhine. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Clew, or Clue, (klū.) [А.8. Саше) (Naut.) "Тһе 
after corner of а ship's fore-and-aft sail, апа the lower 
corner of square sails. 

Cliché, (ile-sha'.) [Fr.) (Metall) The matrix of a 
die. — C. casting, a method of casting which consiste 
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fn forcing the mould vertically dow. upon the metal 
while the latter is in a molten state. 

Catf Dwellings. Cavities in the face of nearly verti- 
cal cliffs in the cañon region of the West, which were 
formerly occupied as dwellings by a people now van- 
ished. They are supposed to have served as places of 
refuge. The country where thcy are found 1s now 
waterless, and incapable of supporting life. These 
dwellings are very difficult of access. They indicate 
that a considerable population formerly dwelt in a 

now absolutely inhospitable. 

Clifton, (kiif'tün,) one of the most picturesque and 
fashionable spas of England, being the W. suburb 
ef Bristol. It has tepid springs (containing chiefly 
carbonic acid and magnesia) of 759 Fahr. /ор, 15,590. 

Climacteric, (ki-mák'tér-ik.) (From Gr. klimaz, а 
ladder.] (Astrology.) A name anciently given to certain 

years in a person's life, which were the critical points, 
as it were, of his health and fortune. This superstition 
is said to have originated in the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
According to him, every seventh year was climacterical ; 
but others allowed only those years produced by multi- 
plying 7 by the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, to be such. The 
reat climacteric was the 63d year. 

Climate, (kli^mdt.) [From Gr. klima, the slope of the 
earth from the equator toward the pole.] In & popular 
sense the term С. is given to any country or region dif- 
fering from another in the temperature of the air, or 
with respect to the seasons, without any regard to the 
length of the days, or to geographical position: thus we 
say, à warm or a cold cíimate, a genial climate, an 
unhealthy climate, &c. C. depends chiefly on distance 
from the equator, and height above the level of the sea; 
but the effect of these is greatly modified by other cir- 
cumstances, such as the configuration and extent of the 
country, its inclination and exposure, the directions of 
the chains of mountains by which it is intersected, or 
which are in its neighborhood, the nature of its soil 
with reference to radiation and evaporation, its dis- 
tance from the sea, the action of winds having the tem- 

rature of different latitudes, the quantity of forest 
d, and the degree of cultivation. 

Climax, (ki^mdks.) (Gr.,&ladder.] (Rhet) A figure 
consisting of an assemblage of particulars, rising, as it 
were, че һу MD The word is sometimes erroneously 
employed instead of acme, the highest step of the cli- 
max.— Anti-climaz is the converse or vespa iur, fees 

Climber, (klim'r. (From A.S. climan.| (Bot) A 
parasitic plant, or one which climbs or rises by means 
of some buse of support. 

4limb'ers. (Zodl.) Same as SCANSORES, д. v. 

Climbing Perch. (Zo) Вее LABYRINTHICI. 

€linantheum, (klin-an'tho-um.) [From Gr. kind, a 
bed, and anthos, a Power] (Pa) The dilated apex of a 
flowering branch covered over by small flowers within 
an involucre, and thus forming the receptacle of a 
composite plant. 

Clinch, (klinsh.) [From Du. klink, a latch.] (Naut.) 
On shipboard, a large ring attached to the mooring- 
chain ; also, a half-hitch of rope made secure to its own 


Clinmeh, (klinsh,) in Georgia, a 8. со., b. on Florida. 
Area, abt. 1,100 sq. m.; C. Magnolia. 

Climeas, (klin'e-ds,) two worthies of antiquity: one 
was the father of Alcibiades, killed in the battle of Co- 
ronsea, 447 B. c.; the other, a philosopher of the Pytha- 

rean school, was the friend and contemporary of 
lato. 

Clingman’s Peak, (kling’mdnz,) in North Carolina, 
the highest summit of the Black Mountains, being 
6,941 ft. above sea-level, and the highest point E. of the 
Mississippi 

Соче, Clinical, (klin’ik-l.) (From Gr. klin, a 
eouch.]. ( Med.) icine ів the practice of medirine 
on those in hospital or in bed. The word clinic is use? 
substantively (Fr. clinique), as applying to a school in 
which medicine is taught by examining diseases with 
the patients in person before the class. 

Clinker, (klink'r.) [From Swed, klinga.) (Min.) Black 
oxide of iron, falling in scales from incandescent iron 
while in ргосева of forging. Also, the term is com- 
monly applied to the slag of iron which accumulates in 
stoves, furnaces, &c., from the vitrification of the silica 
and iron present in the coal. 

Clink’-stone. (Min) A grayish-grcen vartiey of fel- 

athic rock, common to volcanic soíls. 

Clino-di mal, (kli-no-di-dg'o-ndl.) (Әт. klinein, to 
slope, and Eng. diagonal.) (Crystallog.) In a monoclinic 
erystal, the lateral axis which forms an oblique angle 
with the vertical axis. 

€ilinodome, (klin'o-dom.) [Gr. klinein, and Eng. dome.) 

( ] A dome or prism of horizontal form, form- 

ng el with the clino-diagonal. 
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Clinoid Processes, (Hi'noíd.) [From Gr. kind, a 
couch, and eidos, shape.] (Anat) The name of four pre» 
cesses at the upper surface of the spheroid bone, which 
have been compared to the posts of a bed. On them the 

ituitary gland rests, . 
 Clinometer, (kli-nóm'e-t&r.)  [Gr. Hind, bed, and aw. 
tron, measure.] An instrument eniployed by geologists 
and miners for ascertaining the strike and angle of dig 
of stratified rocks. 
Clinton, De Wirr, (klīn'tün,) an American states 


B. in Orange co., N. Y.,1769, after completing his ейпоае 
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tion at Columbia Coll., was admitted to the in 1788, 
sent to the lower house of the legislature of New York 
In 1797, and in the year following to the senate. In 
1802, he was elected to a seat in the Senate of tho U. B., 
which he resigned in 1803 to fill the mayoralty of New 
York city, a position he held for some years with twe 
intervals. He was also lieut.-gov. of the State from 1811 
to 1813. In 1812, he was a candidate for the presidency 
of the U. S., but was defeated by Mr. Madison. As the 
promoter of the Erie Canal he rendered inestimable 
benefits to his State, which elected him its governor ip 
1816. D. 1828. 

Clin’ton, Grorer, an American general and stateamag, 
cousin of the preceding, was B. in Ulster co., N. Y., im 
1739. Не was elected to the continental congress i» 
1775, voted for the Declaration of Independence, was ape 
pointed brigadier-general of the U. 8. in 1777, and alse 
chosen governor of the State of New York, which latter 
office, by 6 successive elections, he held for 18 years. He 
rendered important services during the war of indepen- 
dence, and wus elected vice-president of the U. States 
in 1804. In 1808, he was an unsuccessful candidate far 
the office of chief magistrate, but succeeded, howeveg, 
in retaining the vice-presidency. D. 1812. 


Clinton. in Illinois, a 8. central co.; area, 420 ва. m. 
Carlyle.—In Indiana, a N. W. со. ; area, about 


square miles ; County Seat, Frankfort. In Jowa, an 
E. county, b. on Illinois; area, 696 sq. m.; C. DeWitt. 
A town of the above county, on the Misaissippl river, 
197 miles from Chicago. In Kentucky, а 8. county, b. 
N. by the Cumberland river; area, about 850 square 
miles; County Seat, Albany.—In Massachusetts, є 
manufacturing town of Worcester county, on the 
Nashua river, 35 miles W. by N. of Boston. Jnd. 
Carpets, textile goods, machinery, etc.—In Michigan, 
& cent. co. ; area, about 576 square miles ; C. 8t. John. 
—In Missourt,a N. W. co. ; are ', about 460 sq. m. ; 
County Seat, Plattsburg.—In New York, a М.Ю. 
county, b. E. by Lake Champlain ; area, about 960 aq. 
m.; C. Platteburg.—In O^io, a S.W. county ; 
&bout 467 square miles; County Seat, Wilmington.— 
In Pennsylvania, a N. central co. ; area, about 1,000 
dew miles; County Seat, Lock Haven. 
Chio, (kit’o.) [L., from Gr. kleio, renown.] (Myt) One 
of the Muses, being the dess of history and epie 
verse; she was daughter of Jupiter by Mnemoayne, and 
is represented with a half-opened scroll of writing ia 
her right hand.—(Zoél.) A gen. of naked marine mol- 


Clipe. т (klip/pr.) lip] (Маш) A 
er ip/pr. m clip. aut, cargo» 
Pu d ie constructed for fast sailin 


carrying vossel, espec 
The С. of Baltimore, U. 8., and of Aberdeen, Scotlan 
are particularly noted; the swiftest of the kind, howe 
ever, are those employed in the Chinese tea-trade with 
the United States und England. 

Clisiocam pa, (klish'o-kdm'pah.) (Zol.) A genus of 
lepidopterous insects, fam. Lombycide, having a stout 
woolly body, short, stoutly pectinated antenna, and 
short, broad wings. The American Tent-caterpillar 
Moth, C. Americana, belongs to this genus. 

Clisthenes, (Xlisthe-neez,) an Athenian who is said te 
have devised the practice of ostracism, and to have 
been the first to suffer therefrom. 

Clitheroe, (klith’ér-o,) a manuf. town of England, со. 
Lancaster, on the Ribble, 28 m. N.E. of Manchester. 


Рр. 12,000. 

Clitoria, (Kli-to’re-ah.) (Bot) A large and widely- 
distributed genus of pea-flowered plants, O. Fabacex, 
chiefly consisting of large climbers, scrambling over 
trees to a great height. 

Clitoris, (klit'oris) (Anat.) A small round female 
organ, placed at the upper extremity of the vulva, and 
divided by a small space from the anterior commissure 
of the labia. 

Clitan, (kii'tüs,) one of Alexander the Great’s — 
and the saviour of his master's life in the battle 
Granicus, was slain by Alexander while drunk, в.с. 396. 

Clive, Ковкат, Lon», (kliv,)) an English general, в. 1725. 
He went as ensign to India while still a boy, and 
fought his way toa elon by the time he reached 
manhood. He distinguished himself in 1761 by bis 
successes aguinst the French, and, in 1756, saved the 
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epe rule in India by driving Su 

of Calcutta, and by routing his army, 50,000 strong, at 
Plassey, 1757, at the head of 3,000 British regulars. He 
returned to England in 1760, covered with wealth апа | 
honor. In 1764, he was sent again to India, where he 
consolidated the English power, and made many ins] 
portant administrative reforms. Towards the close | 
of his life his mind became impaired, and he died, by 
suicide, in 1774. 

Cloaca, ( pl. CLoacæ,) (klo-d’kah.) [L.,a common sewer.] 
(Antiq.) The sewer of anc. Rome. It was constructed, 
before the establishment of the republic, of immense 
blocks of stone, in such a solid manner that it remains 
even to this day, and continues to fill the purpose for 
which it was intended. — ( Physiol.) A term applied 
to the excrementitious cavity in birds, reptiles, and 


fishes. 

Clock, (klék.) [From Fr. cloche, a bell.) (Ното) A 
machine for measuring time. Its invention has been 
attributed to Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, in the 
9th cent.; and even to Beethius, in the early part of the 
6th. The most ancient C, of which we have any dis- 
tinct account, were that erected in a tower of the palace 
of Charles V. of France, about the реак 1364, and that 
made at Strasburg about the year 1370. In the follow- 
ing cent. public C. became kei rire im in Europe. 
Тһе first method used for regulating C. was by a fly- 
wheel; but this, being affected by the variable resist- 
ance of the air, acted very imperfectly. The great im- 
provement in clockmaking was the application of the 
quc in thelTth cent.; but it is uncertain by whom 
t was first employed. Some attribute it to Galileo, 
who first announced its isochronism ; and others to 
Huygens, who first explained its principle. The com- 
pensation pendulum was invented by Hooke in 1715; 
and the method of compensation by the unequal expan- 
sion of different metals by Graham. A C. consists of 
wheels moved by weights, and is so constructed that, 
by a uniform vibration of a pendulum, the hours, min- 
utes, and seconds are measured with great exactness ; 
and it indicates the hour, not only by a dial, but by the 
stroke of a hammer on a bell. Sometimes, also, it 
strikes the half-hours and quarters. The C. measures 
24 mean hours, but the solar day is of various lengths, 
according to the situation of the earth in its orbit, and 
to the declination of the sun. Hence the C.is some- 
times a few minutes faster or slower than the sun. — 
Electrical C. is a clockwork machine, in which an 
electro-magnet, by means of an electric current regu- 
larly interrupted, is both the motor and the regulator. 
Vig. 189 represents the mechanism of such a C., which 
works the needles. An electro-magnet, B, attracts an 
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Fig. 189. — ELECTRICAL CLOCK. 


mrinature of soft iron, P, movable on a pivot, a. The 
armature P transmits its oscillating motion to a lever, 
which, by means of a ratchet, n, turns the wheel A. 
This, by the pinion D, turns the wheel C, which, by a 
series of wheels and pinions, moves the hands. The 
small one marks the hours, the large one the minutes; 
but as the latter does not move regularly, but by sud- 
den starts from second to second, it follows that it may 
also be used to indicate the seconds. It is obvious that 
the regularity of the motion of the hands depends on 
the regularity of the oscillations of the piece P. For | 
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this pu , the oscillations of the current, before 
passing into the electro-magnet B, are regulated by a 
standard C., which itself has been previously regulated 
by a seconds pendulum. At each oscillation of the 
pendulum the current is opened and closed, and thus 
the armature P beats the seconds exactly. To illustrate 
the use of these electrical C., suppose that on the rail- 
road from New York to San Francisco, each station has 
an electric C, and that from the New York station & 
conducting wire to all the C. on the line as far as 
San Francisco. When the current passes in this wire, 
all the С. will simultaneously indicate the same hour, 
the same minute, and the same second ; for electricity 
travels with such prodigious velocity, that it takes an 
inappreciable time to go from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Clod-crusher, (-krüsh'ür.) (Agric) An implement 
used for breaking clods and pressing down earth after 
ploughing. It, most commonly, is in the form of a 
cylindrical roller divided into many parts, all attached 
to one axle. 

Clodius, Ровілсв PULCHER, (kld’de-tis,) a Roman noble 
of the Claudian family, famous for his profligacy, and 
for his inveterate opposition to Cicero. He was mur- 
dered in a casual fray with Annius Milo, in 52 B. c. 

Clodomir, (Xiód'o-mür,) the 2d son of Clovis king of 
the Franks, s. his father as king of Orleans, 511. He 
vanquished and pat to death Sigismund, king of Bur- 

ndy, and was himself killed afterwards in battle by 

igismund's successor, Gondomar, 524. He left 3 sons, 

2 of whom were put to death by their uncles, and the 
3d, Clodoald (Saint Cloud), became a monk. 

Cloister, Ge ers [Fr. cloître, from L. claustrum, 
an inclosure.] (Ессі.) Part of a regular monastery, 
consisting of an arcade or colonnade, eurrounding an 
open court. The word itself is used also to signify the 
convent itself. 

Clonmel, (klén-mél’,) a fine and flourishing town of 
Ireland, on the Suir, co. Tipperary, 14 m. from Cashel. 
Manuf. Cottons. Pop. abt. 20,000. 

Clontarf, (kidn-tdrf’,) a village of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
abt. 3 m. N. of Dublin. This place was the scene of a 
famous battle, 1034, in which Brian Boroimhe Кезек 
king of Ireland, at the head of 20,000 men, defeate 
king Sitric with 21,000 Danes. 7,000 Irish, with king 
Brian and his son, fell, while the Danish loss numbered 


13,000. 

Close, (klós.) [From L. claudo, to shut.) (Law.) An 
interest in the soil, or in the trees and growing crops 
thereon.—(Her.) A bird is said to be close, when re- 
pn with its wings lowered and lying close to the 

y. — Close vowel, a vowel articulated by a contrac- 
tion of the lips. —(JNaut.) А ship is said to lie close to 
the wind when sailing close-hauled, that is to as 
near the wind as possible, and with her yards — up. 

Clot, (klót.) (Chem.) See Broop. 

Clotaire, ог Clothaire, (k/o'tatr,) I., king of France, 
в. 507, son of Clovis I. and Clotilde, crowned king of 
Soissons in 551, became, 7 years afterward, ruler of the 
whole of France by the death of his brothers. D. 661. 
— C. Il., B. 575, в. his father Chilperic I., while yet an 
infant, in the kingdom of Soissons. Becoming after- 
wards master of Austrasia, 615, he thus governed the 
entire kingdom. D. 628.— C. 111. s. his father Clovis 11. 
on the throne of Burgundy in 656. D. 670. — С. IV. 
reigned nominally, 719-20, under the actual rule of 
Charles Martel (q. "à his mayor of the palace. D. 720. 

Cloth, (klòth) (А . cleth.] (Manuf.) Any kind of 
stuff that is woven or manufactured in the loom, 
whether made of wool, hemp, flax, cotton, or hair. 

Cloth-moth. (200.) See TINEIDÆ. 

Clouds, (kloudz.) [A.S. gehlid.] (Meteor.) They are 
masses of vapor, condensed into little drops or vesicles 
of extreme minuteness, like fogs; from which they 
only differ in occupying the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere. They always result from the condensation 
of vapors which rise from the earth, and are of various 
kinds, according to their peculiar form, or the quantity 
of electric fluid which they contain. Massive round 
clouds, increasing upwards from an horizontal base, are 
termed cumulus (Fig. 190); horizontal layers, which in- 
clude fogs and mists, are termed stratus ; and fibres or 
curling streaks, which diverge in all directions, are 
termed cirrus. From these are formed 4 other varieties, 
the cirro-cumulus, the cirro-stratus, the cumulo-stratus, 
and the cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nimbus, into which tho 
others resolve themselves when rain falls, The com- 
pound names of these C. sufficiently indicate their na- 
ture. The two pp. of the many causes that may concur 
in the formation of C. are: I. The low temperature of 
the higher region of the atmosphere. For, owing to the 
solar radiation, vapors are constantly disen from 
the earth and from the waters, which from their elastic 
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force and lower density rise in the atmosphere ; meeting 
. there continually colder and colder layers of air, they 
. sink to the point of saturation, and then condensing in 
infinitely small droplets, they give rise to clouds. — II. 
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The hot and moist currents of air rising during the day 
undergo a gradually feebler pressure, and thus is pro- 
duced an expansion which is a source of intense cold, 
. and produces a condensation of vapor. Hence it is that 
high mountains, stopping the aérial currents, and forc- 
ing them to rise, are an abundant source-of rain. See 


Rain. 

Cload, ана (sdng-kloo’,) a town of France, in the out- 
skirts of Paris, dep. Seine-et-Oise, almost entirely burnt 
by the Prussians during the war of 1870-1, along with 
the ificent palace here, which was a summer resi- 
dence of the French monarchs. Pop. 5,000 

oun жү: ( Ho See, ne. 

outierville, te-air-vil,) in онома а village 
of Natchitoches par., on the N. k of Red River, 85 m. 
W.by S. of Concordia. Here, April 23, 1864, a Confed- 
erate force was defeated by Gen. T. Kirby Smith, with 
the loss of 100 men. 

C€Iout-nails, (klout-ndlz.) (Com.) Short, large-headed 
wrought-iron nails, used for clinching the soles of heavy 
shoes or boots. ' 


of certain plants; such as garlic. — Clove Gilliflower. 
See DIANTRUS. 

Clover, (kó'vr.) [A.8. cloefer.] (Bot) See TRIFOLIUM. 
— C. bush. See LESPEDEZA.— C. prairie. See PETALOS- 
TEMON. — C. sweet. See MELILOTUS. 

Ciovis I., (kló'vis) king of the Franks, and the true 
founder of the French monarchy, B. 467, 8. his father 
Childeric I. in 481. By his victory over Syagrius, 486, 
he put an end to the Roman domination in Gallia. In 
493, he married the Christian princess Clotilda, a 
daughter of Gondebaud king of the Burgundi; and 
ре а great victory over the Alemanni at Tolbiac in 

after which he professed "WEG and was bap- 
tized with 3,000 of his subjects. In 507, he defeated and 
killed Alaric II. king of the Visigoths, thus adding 8.W. 
Gaul to his kingdom, and fixed his residence in Paris. 
C. tarnished his glory by many acts of cruelty. Р”. 511 
cag peda st, his kingdom among his 4 sons. — С, 
II son of Dagobert I., reigned from 638 to 656. — С. 
TIT. s. his father Thierry III. as king of France in 691, 
while 2 achild. He reigned 5 years under the tute- 
lage of Pepin d'Heristal, mayor of the palace. D. 695. 

Ciub. [From A.S. сона An association of persons 
united for the ae of some certain object — good- 
—— p itical ends, literary or scientific discus- 
sion, an e like; they are essentially of English 
origin. The term also includes the buil in which 
such societies meet ; — otherwise called el 

Club-foot. (Surg.) See KvrLosis. 

C€lub-moss. vs See LycoPoDIACEA. 

Club-rush. (Bot) See Scirpus. 

— (kloo/ne.) [Anc. Cluniacum.] A town of France, 
on the Gróne, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 46 m. from Lyon, 
famous for the ruins of its once great abbey. b 


4,934. 

Ginny, (klü'ne,) (MONKS or THE ORDER ор.) ( Eccl. Hist.) 
A branch of the Benedictine order, taking their name 
from Cluny (q. ears they had an abbey. St. Odo, 
their abbot, in » increased the stringency of the 
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ruies; in the 12th cent. they numbered abt. 2,000 com- 

. munities in various parts of Europe, and the order was 
abolished in 1790. 

Clupeidie, (kloo-pé'e-de.) (2001.) The Herring family, 
comprising malacopterygious fishes, distin hed by 
their wanting the adipose fin, by having the upper jaw 
composed of the intermaxillary bones in the middle, and 
the maxillaries at the sides, and by the body being al- 
ways covered with scales. e gen. Clupea comprises 
the Herrings proper. C. elongata (Fig. 191), the com- 
mon Herring of the Atlantic coast of N. America, is 
abt.12 inches long, deep blue, tinged with yellow above, 
and silvery beneath. The herring is believed to be an 
inhabitant of deep water, from which, at certain seasons, 
it approaches the shores, probably never migrating to 
any t distance. When in spring the great annual 
sh of herrings appear on the coasta, the nerally 
swim near the surface of the water, and are followed by 
multitudes of larger fishes, as hakes, dog-fishes, &c., 
which prey on them. At Martha's Vineyard (Maas.) 
3,000 barrels of herrings have been taken in a sing 
year. Theimmense multitudes of them annually taken 
by the net, cause no apparent diminution of their abun- 
dance, the destruction being compensated for by pro- 
digious fecun- 





dity ; more than : 
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being not found Fig. 191. 

within the Med- HERRING OF THE N. AMERICAN COAST. 


iterranean, was 
unknown to the ancients. The process of pickling or 
salting this fish was invented by the Dutch in the 14th 
century. It is — drift-nets, and only during the 
night, the most favorable time being when it is quite 
dark, and the surface of the water is ruffled by a breeze. 
The Pilchard, С. pilchardus, of the coast of England, is 
abt. the size of the herring. The Sardine, C. sardina, is 
taken in vast numbers off the coast of Sardinia, and in 
other parts of the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic 
Ocean. They are exported to the most distant parts of 
the world ; andc with oil in tin boxes, form a much 
esteemed delicacy, and, at the same time, a most whole- 
some article of food. The Saury, Elop saurus, of the 
Atlantic, has a cylindrical body, and is from 11 to 22 
inches long. See ALAUSA. 

€lIusiacese, (kloo-se-d’se-e,) or GuTTIFERZ. (Бо!) An 
O. of plants, all. Guttiferales, consisting of trees or 
shrubs with a resinous juice, opposite, leathery, entire 
leaves, and often incomplete flowers; fruit dry or suc- 
culent. They are natives of humid and hot places in 
tropical regions, chiefly in 8. America. Clusia Galac- 
todendron, a native of Venezuela, is one of the Palo de 
Vaca, or Cow-trees of 8. America. The milk is extract- 
ed by making incisions through the bark till the wood 
is reached. Its use is accompanied by a sensation of 
astringency in the lips and palate, which is said to be 
characteristic of all edible vegetable milks. 

Clásium, (klü'zie-üm.) (Anc. Geog.) See CHIUSI. 

Clustered, (küs'türd.) (Бо!) Collected in parcels, 
each of which has a roundish figure. 

Clus‘tered Column. (Arch) In Gothic archi- 
tecture, a pier consisting of several shafts clustered to- 


her. 

clypeate, (klip’e-dt.) m L. clypeus, a shield.] (Bot.) 

aving the form of a shield. 

Clyde, (klid,) a river of Scotland, rising in 8. Lanark- 
shire, and emptying near Glasgow (where it becomes 
navigable) into a E estuary called the Frith of 
Clyde. Its length is abt. 120 m., and a cataract known 
as the Falls of Clyde, 230 feet in height, occurs in its 
upper course, near Lanark. 

Clyde, CouN CAMPBELL, LORD, an English general, в. 
1792. In 1848-52, he fought through the Indian cam- 
Tem and in 1 commanded the brigade of Scots 

hlanders in the battles of the Crimean War. In 
1857, as commander-in-chief in India, he saved Luck- 
now, and quenched the Sepoy Mutiny. D. 1863. 

Clyde,a village of New York, in Galen а Wayne 
county, 186 miles north-west of Albany, on the Clyde 
river. 

Cly’mer, Gronaz, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, в. in Philadelphia, 1739; р. 1813. 

Clyster, (klister.) hers Gr klyzo, I wash.] (Med.) 

liquid substance injected into the lower intestines, 

ly for the purpose of promoting alvine discharges, 

but sometimes for the support and nourishment of pe- 
tients who cannot swallow aliment. 

Clytemnestra, (kli-tem-nés'trah.) (Heroic Hist.) The 

ughter of Tyndarus and Leda, and wife of Agamem- 
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non, who murdered him on his return from Troy, and 
was killed by her son Orestes. 

Coach, (kóch.) [Fr. coche.) A vehicle of pleasure, dis- 
tinguished from a chariot by having seats fronting each 
other. Many of the coaches used by princes and nobles 
in the 16th cent, were closed only to the extent that 
they had canopies supported by ornamental pillars, and 
eurtains of cloth, silk, or leather, which could be drawn 





Fig. 192. — COACH OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 


easily aside (Fig. 192). A C. with glass windows is 
specially mentioned as being used by an Infanta of 
Spain in 1631. Coaches were first suspended by leath- 
ern straps in the time of Louis XIV., in order to insure 
ease of motion. 

Coach-whip Snake. (Zo) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Coadjutor, (кә Sic.) ( .) In the Roman Cath- 
in hurch, the assistant or deputy of a bishop or arch- 

op. 

Coadunate, (ko-dd’u-ndt.) [L. coaduno, I join together.] 
(Bot.) Designating several leaves united at the base. 
тои, (ko-dj’u-liim.) [L.] Тһе concreted mass 
of the constituents of a fluid; as the curds of milk, the 

clot of blood, the albumen of egg, &c. 

Coahoma, (ko-ah-hó'mah,) in — a W.N.W. 
n b. on Mississippi river; area, abt. 750 ва. m C. 

ta. 

Coahuila, (ko-iA-o0o-elah,) a mountainous state of 
Mexico,separated from Texas on the N. by the Rio 
Grande; area, 30,740 sq.m. C. Saltillo. Pop. 67,691. 

шн жен н (kok'ing.) (Shipbuilding.) The act of weld- 
ing together pieces of a spar by means of tabular pro- 
jections, formed by cutting away the solid of one piece 
into a hollow, so as to make a projection in the other in 
such a manner that they may closely fit, the butts pre- 
venting the pieces from becoming disengaged. 

Coal, (xõl.) (дз сої.) (Min. and Geol.) А name under 
which are classed together various solid inflammable 
mineral substances, capable of being used as fuel, and 
characterized by the presence of carbon as a largely 
predominant constituent, associated with smaller quan- 
tities of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and cer- 
tain mineral matters which compose the ashes. Coal 
appears to have been formed by a peculiar decomposition 
or fermentation of buried vegetable matter, resulting 
in the separating of a large proportion of its hydrogen 
in the form of marsh-gas (CH4), and similar com- 
pounds, and of its oxygen in the form of carbonic acid 
(COg), the carbon accumulating in the residue. The 
examination of a peat-bog is very instructive with 
reference to the formation of coal, as affording exam- 
ples of vegetable matter in every stage of decomposi- 
tion, from that in which the organized structure is 
still clearly visible, to the black carbonaceous mass 
which oniy requires consolidation by pressure in order 
to resemble a true coal. The three principal varieties 
of coal — lignite, bituminous coal, and anthracite — pre- 
sent us with the material in different stages of car- 
bonization; the lignite, or brown coal, presenting 
indications of organized structure, and containing 
considerable proportions of hydrogen and oxygen, 
while anthracite often contains little else than carbon 
and the m.neral matter or ashes. The lignites furnish 
a much larger quantity of gas under the action of heat, 
and therefore burn with more flame than the other va- 
rieties, leaving a coke which retains the form of the 
original coal; while bituminous coal softens and cakes 
together, — a useful property, since it allows even the 
dust of such coal to be burnt, if the fire be judi- 
ciously managed. Anthracite is much less easily com- 
bustible than either of the others, since it yields but 
little gas when heated, and it usually burns with little 
flame or smoke. Coal has been in course of formation 
since the existing state of the world began; and it is 
probably so still. It is therefore found in all geological 
ages. It is chiefly found in the Liassic and Oolitic 
members of the secondary formation; but the Carbon- 
iferous series, which belongs to the Primary or Palwo- 
zoic formation, is that which yields the chief supplies 
in Western Europe and Eastern N. America. The most re- 
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markabie coal-fields of Europe at present in actual work 
are those of England, Belgium, France, Rhenish Prussia, 
Silesia, Bohemia, Spain, and Russia. The productive coal- 
fields of the U. States are of enormous extent, embraco- 
ing an area of 125,000 sq. m. The most remarkable is 
the great A tan coal-field, which covers parts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, E. Kentucky, E. Tennes- 
see, and Alabama. The whole thickness of the forma- 
tion is 2,500 to 3,000 ft.; aggregate thickness of the 
included coal-beds, over 120 ft. in the Pottsville and 
Танд valley, abt. 62 ft. near Wilkesbarre, and 25% 
ft. at Pittsburg. In the centre of Pennsylvania, be- 
tween Pottsville and Wyoming, are the famous anthre 
cite beds, divided into many distinct patches. "Total 
perge of C. in the U. 8. for 1875 was: Anthracite, 
,654,509; bituminous, 26,031,736; post-carboniferous, 
827,000, total, 47.513,235 tons. Total of G. Britain the 
same year est. at 150,000,000 tons. Siuce then theannual 
production in the U. 8. has greatly increased, and our 
anthracite is now exported to 8. Europe, where its 
superiority over the bituminous (the only kind found in 
Europe) is admitted. See ANTHRACITE 
Coal-fish. (Zotl.) See GADIDA. 
| сөтле. (Chem.) See Gas. 

Coalition, (ko-dlish’un.) [From. L. coalitio.] (Pol) 
A combination of states or of two or more political 
parties against а third or others :— usually applied in a 
reproachful sense. 

Coal-measures. (Geol) See CARBONIFEROUS А08. 

€onl-tar. (Chem.) See Tar. 

таалаа, (kom'ings. (Naut.) Ledges raised around 
a ship's hatchways, so as to prevent the water washing 
about deck from getting down into the hold. 

Connzn, (ko-dn'zah,) a large river of Congo, W. Africa, 
falls into the Atlantic in Lat. 9? 10’ S., Lon. 14? 27 И. 
Length abt. 500 m. 

Const'ing-trnde. (Com. The traffic carried on by 
means of vessels between ports of the same country. 
Coast Range, in California, a mountain group ex- 
tending in a parallel with the coast, from the Oregon 
frontier to Los Angelos on the 8. Mt. Carlos, their high- 

est summit, is 4,977 feet above sea-level. 

Coat, (/:0с.) [From Allemannic kutte.) (Anat.) The mem- 
branous covering of any part of the body ; as, the coats 
of the eye, of the stomach, &c.— Coat of arms, or Coat 
armor. (Her.) In the modern acceptation, a device or 
assemblage of devices, supposed to be painted on a 
shield, which, in the language of heraldry, is called the 

— Coat of mail. (Mil.) Armor made in the form 
of a shirt, and consisting of a kind of network of iron 
rings : — in distinction from plate-armor. 

Contimondi, (kót-e-mün'de.) (2001.) The Nasua rufa, 
an animal of the fam. Ursidæ, equal in size toa e 
cat, and native of Brazil. It somewhat resembles the 
Raccoon, from which it is chiefly distinguished by the 
elongation of its snout. 

Coatzacoalco, (kwát-zdh-ko-dl'ko,) a river of Mexico, 
rising in the Sierra Madre, dept. Oaxaca, empties into & 
bay of same name in the Caribbean Sea, 130 m. В.Е. of 
Vera Cruz; Lat. 18° 8’ 20" N., Lon. 949 32’ 50” W. 

Cobezea, (ko-bé'ah.) (Bot) А small gen. of the О. Po- 
lemoniaces, consisting of climbing, tendrilled planta, 
with pinnate foliage, and large bell-shaped flowers. С. 
scandens, a well-known summer climber, of very id 
growth, has large flowers, which are at first green, but 
ultimately assume a deep violet hue. 

Cobalt, (о Фаш) [From Ger. kobold, в devil.] (Chem.) 
A metallic element first isolated by Brandt in 1733, 
although compounds of it were known to the ancients. 
It is a hard, steel-gray metal which takes a good polish, 
fuses at about the same temperature as iron, is mag- 
netic, although not so powerfully so as iron, and oxi- 
dizes ata red heat. Mineral acids dissolve it, forming 
salts. The impure oxide of C. is called zaffre ; but when 
fused with three parts of silicious sand and an alkaline 
flux, it is converted into a blue glass, called smalt. 
This metal is used principally to give a permanent blue 
color to glass and enamels. "The chloride of C. in solu- 
tion affords a blue sympathetic ink. Characters written 
with this ink are invisible until exposed to heat. At. 
weight, 58:5. mbol, Co. 

Cobaltine, (ko’baul-tin.) ( Min.) A reddish, silver-white, 
arsenical ore of cobalt containing sulphur. 

Coban, (ké’bdn,) a town of Guatemala, on the Rio Dulce, 
C. of dep. Vera Paz; pop. (chiefly Indian) 15,000, 

Cobb, HowELL, an American statesman, B. in Georgia, 
1815, was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1843, sitting there, by three successive re-elections, tilJ 
1850. In 1849, he was elected speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and in 1850, governor of Georgia. On 
the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidential office, 
he made C. his Secretary of the Treasury. He resigned 
in 1860; was president of the Congress of Secessionists, 
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Feb., 1861, and became а major-general in the Confed- 

. erate army. D. 1868, 

Gobb, (kób,) in Georgia, а W.N.W. co.; area, abt. 460 sq. 
m. C. Marietta. 

Cobbler, (kób'ičr,) a cant term for an iced drink con- 
cocted of various liquors, sweetened with sugar, and 
flavored with lemon, &c.; as, а sherry-cobbler. 

Cobden, RicHAE», (kób'den,) an English political econ- 
omist, p. 1804. He aided in establishing the Anti-Corn 
Law e, and in 1841 entered Parliament, where he 
distinguished himself, both as a lucid debater and as a 
radical of the first water. After the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, he received a national testimonial of $150,000. 
He was a member of the “ Peace-at-any-Price" party, 
in conjunction with his friend, Mr. Bright, and success- 
fully negotiated a treaty of free-trade between France 
and England. D. 1865. 

€o-belligerent, (-bdl-lij'r-ent.) A state or nation 
united in offensive alliance with another. 

€obija, (ko-bec'háh,) a seaport of Bolivia, on the Pacific, 
dep. La Mar; Lat. 22° 34' 8., Lon. 70? 21^ 2" W. Fop. 
a EA Destroyed by earthquake, May 1877. 

Coblentz, (kdb‘iénts.) [Anc. uentes.) A city of 
Prussia, on the Rhine, at ita junction with the Moselle. 
Its fortifications constitute it one of the most important 
places in Europe. It connects on the opposite side of 
the Rhine with the almost impregnable castle of Ehren- 
breitstein. C. is a free port, has a considerable com- 
merce, and sume important manuf. Pop. in 1880, 30,548. 

Cobourg, or Cosura, (kó'bürg,) a town and port of en- 
try of Canada W., C. of cos. М orthumberland and Dur- 
ham, on the N. shore of Lake Ontario, 92 m. W. by 8. 
of Kingston. Pop. 5,500. 

Oebra, (ko bra^,) or Coppa pi CaPELLo. (2001) Bee 


NAJA. 

Cobre, (k/br,) а t. inthe К. dep. of Cuba, celebrated for 
its copper-mines, (whence the Sp. name cobre, copper.) 

Coburg, а city of Germany, duchy of Saxe.Coburg 
Gotha, on the Itz; Luther was concealed here in 1530, 
in the old castle of the dukes of Coburg. P. 1886,16,000. 

Cobweb, (Zoó.) The web of a spider. See ARANEIDA. 

kD kah. (Bot.) See ERYTHROXYLACEX. 
em.) This alkaloid, to which coca owes 
its properties, was discovered in 1859, but only intro- 
duced as a local anesthetic in 1885. See Coca. 

Oocaigne, Cockaigne, (kók-dn'.) [O. Fr. Among 
the old romancers, the land of faéry, or of ecstatic de- 
light. — Among the moderns, a cant term for the city 

London proper, whence the appellation Cockney as 
applied to a Londoner born within the sound of the 
urch-bells of 8t. Mary-le-Bow. 

Oeecidse, (kók'sc-de.) [From L. coccineus, scarlet-col- 
өгей.) (Zo/l) The Bark Lice family, comprising he- 
mipterous insects, which, in the form of oval, rounded, or 
other shaped scales or shields, cover the bark of the 
stems and branches, and, in some cases, the leaves and 
roots of plants. The males alone are winged, and pass 
through the usual changes, while the females increase 
in size, always keeping the scale-like form. Coccus ilicis, 
lives on a low shrub of the Levant, and is the insect 
which supplied the famous dye кбкко$ of the Greeks, 
Coccus of the Romans, Kermes of the Arabs, Cocchi of 
the Italians, and Al-kermes of the Persians. The Co- 
chineal, Coccus cacti (Fig. 198), feeds upon various spe- 
eles of cactus, in Mexico 
and other warm coun- 
tries. The female, after 
selecting a spot on а 
juicy leaf, thrusts in its 
beak and there remains 
sucking for the remain- 
der of its life. Planta- 
tions of cactus are made 
for them, to which tlie 
insects are carefully re- 
moved when young. 
When fully grown they 
are brushed off, and 
Rilled either in a hot 
even or by boiling wa- 
ter. Cochineal is em- 
prm for dyeing scar- 

and crimson, and 
earmines and lakes are 
pre from it. It 
takes abt. 70,000 insects 
%0 make up a pound 
ht. In some years 





Fig. 198. — OOCHTINEAL INSECT. 
b tons of cochineal have been imported; but the 


d has much lessened of late, in consequence of 
the introduction of the dyes of aniline. C Laces fur- 
Dishes the resin called Lac or which is pro- 
used by the puncture ef the female insect upon the 
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branches of several plants, among others the Croton 
lacciferum, or Bilbar tree, growing in Siam, Assam, &o. 
The twig becomes incrusted with a reddish mammil- 
lated resin, which has a fracture of a crystalline appear- 
ance, and constitutes the Stick-lac of commerce, which 
has а deep-red color. The resinous concretion taken 
off the twigs, coarsely pounded, and triturated with 
water in a mortar to remove most of the coloring-mat- 
ter, and dried in the sun, is Seed-lac. The seed-lac is 
put into oblong bags of cotton cloth, which are held 
over a charcoal fire, and twisted so as to strain the li- 
quefied resin through, and make it drop and form thin 
plates, which constitute Shell-lac. This resin is largely 
used in the manufacture of hata, of sealing-wax, and 


varnishes. 
Coccinellidse, (kdk-ce-nél’e-de.) (Zoft.) The Lady- 
bug fam., comprising small coleopterous hemispherical 


insects, which are black, red, or yellow, with round or 
lunate spots. Both in the perfect and larva state they 
devour plant-lice. 

Coccolite, (kdk’ko-lit.) (Min) A variety of augite or 
pyroxene, occurring in granular concretions of various 
shades of green. 

Coccoloba, (kok-ko-ló'bah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Polygonacege, containing the Seaside Grape of the 
West Indies, whose pulpy perianth has an agreeable 
acid flavor. 

Coccosteus, (kók-kós-L' is.) [From Gr. kokkos, a grain, 
and osteon, bone.) (Pul) А gen. of placoganoid fishes 
found in the Devonian strata. 

Cocculus, (kok'kw-lüs.) (Bot.) A genus of climbing 
shrubs, О. Menispermaces, whose fruit is a drupe with a 
bony shell, containing а curved seed. An allied genus, 
Anamirta, produces the Cocculus indicus, which is the 
fruit of А. cocculus. The fruit contains an acrid irri- 
tant poison, called picrotozin. It is sometimes employed 
in the shape of a black extract, to adulterate porter, of 
which it increases the intoxicating properties. 

Coccus, (kok'küs.) (Zol.) Вее Coccipg.—( Bot.) The 
term Coccus (pl. Cocci) is applied to the closed carpels 
into which many fruits split, as those of Euphorbia 
and Verbena. 

Coccyx, ог Coccyois Bone, (kók'siks.)  [Gr. kokkyz, 
the cuckoo.] (Anat.) The lowest portion of the verte- 
bral column, which in man consists of 4 small bones 
joined together. They form the rudiments of a tall, 
and the upper end joins the sacrum. 

Cochabamba, (ko-chah-bdm' "i & dep. of Bolivia ; 
Lat. bet. 17° and 19° 8., Lon. bet. 65° and 689 W.; area, 
55,120 sq. m. Pop. (with Melgareja) 349,892, — A town 
C. of above dep., and the most important place in the 
Pod. the Rio de Rocha, at the base of the Andes. 

. 40,678. 

Cochin-Chi'na, (Kdch'in-.) (Geog.) See ANAM. 

Cochin-Chi‘na Fowl. (Zoöl.) GALLUS. 

Cochineal, Сеет) ( .) See Соссіхл, 

Cochineal Fig. (Во) Вее Opuntia. 

Cochlea, (kok/le-ah.) (Anat.) Beo EAR. 

Coeh’lear. (From L. cochlea, a cockle or screw.) (Bot) 
A term used in describing xetivation; when one piece, 
being larger than the others, and hollowed like a 
helmet or bowl, covers all the others; as in Асои. 

Cochiea’re. [En a spoon.) (Med.) А table-, dessert-, 
or teaspoonful; used by physicians in prescribing 
doses of medicine in various quantities, as C. magnum, 
C. medium, C. minimum. 

Cochlearia, (kók-leer'e-ak) (Bot) А gen. of plan 
О. Brassicacese, chiefly distinguished by its roundish 
or silicula, the valves of which are very convex, the 
partition between them very broad. С. armoracsa is 
the common Horse-radish, which has large coarsely- 
toothed rough leaves, and tall stem bearing & profu- 
sion of white flowers. The root-etock is the part used 
for culinary purposes for its pungent taste. C. officinalia, 
the Scurvy-grass, is a small, low-growing plant, with 
thick, egg-shaped, cordate leaves. It was formerly used 
as an antiscorbutic, and is still used in salads, as water- 
cress is. 

Сесвіса — (kók-leer'e-fórm.) (Bot) Bpoom-, 


shaped. 

Cochleate, (00010-41) (Bot.) Twisted in a short spire, 
so as to resemble the convolutions of a snail-shell; as 
the of Medicago cochleata. 

Coehlite, (kok'lit.) (Pal.) A fossil shell, the mouth 

с р resembles i — ^im) (Bæ) А 

lospermum, rm'üm. : gen. 

of eal irren or shrubs, О. Cisaces, chiefly distin- 
guished by their palmately-lobed leaves. The Brazilians 
make use of a decoction of the roots of C. insigne 
against internal pains, and affirm that it cures abscesses 
which have already formed. 

Coeck. [Fr. ong. The male of the common domestie 
fowl: — in the U. States, vulgarly termed rooster. fee 
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GALLUS. — Cock of the Plains, Cock of the Woods. Bee 
TsrRAoNIDA. —(Mil.) That part of the lock of a nusket 
or fowling-piece which forms the hammer of the per- 
cussion lock, or which holds the flint, as the case may be. 

Oockade, (kók'dd.) (Fr. oocarde.] A knot of ribbon, 
or something similar, worn on the hat as a badge or 

ty emblem. 

Cockatoo, (kók-ah-oo'.) (Zo)l.) See РэгттАстрд. 

Cockatrice, (kdkah-tris.) (Zo)l.) See BASILISK. 

Oock-bill, (kdk/bil.) ( Naut.) On shipboard, the yards 
are said to a cock-bill when they are swung at an 
angle with the deck; the ancnor, when it is suspended 
from the cathead by the ring only. 

Cockchafer, (-chá'für.) (Zodl.) See SCOARABAIDA. 

Oocke, (kók,) in Tennessee, an E. co. b. on N. Carolina; 
area, abt. 210 sq. m. C. Newport. 

Cockermouth, (kók'r-mouth,) a town of England, со. 
Cumberland, 25 m. 8.W of Carlisle. Pop. 8,000. 

Cock le, (КО) (Zodl.) Bee Слврілрд. 

Cockney, (kdk’ne.) ө CoCAIGNE. 

Cock pit, (kdk’pit.) (Nav.) In ships of war, an apart- 
ment situated near the after hatchway, under the 
lower gun-deck, in which the wounds of those disabled 
in action are dressed. 

‘Cockroach, (kók'róch.) (Zodl.) Вее BLaTTARLS. 

Cocks’'comb, (-kóm.) ( Bot.) See CELoBIA. 

Cocks‘head. (Во!) See ONOBRYCHIS. 

Oock’spur Thorn. (Во) See CRATAGUS. 

-Cockswain, (kdk’n.) [From Eng. cock, а small boat, 
and swain, a servant.] (JNaw.) An officer who has 
charge of a boat's crew. Also, in aquatics, the steers- 
man of a racing-gig or row-boat; —sometimes written 
coxswain, 

-Cocles, Horatius, (ko’klees,) a legendary hero of Rome, 
who kept the whole army of Porsenna at buy, at the 
bridge leading to Rome, until it was broken down be- 
hind him; upon which he plunged with his arms into the 
stream, and swam to the other side in safety. 

‘Cocoa, (kó'ko,) or Cacao. (Bot.) See THEOBROMA. 

Co’coa-nut. (Bol) Bee Cocos. 

Cecoa-plum. Say See CHRYSOBALAN АСЕЛ. 

Coco Maricopas, (kó'ko es) a tribe of N. 
American Indians, which live in the vallcy of the Gila, 
New Mexico, where they have dwelt from time im- 
memorial. 'They are half civilized, cultivate the soil, 
raise sheep, live in villages, and are on terms of amity 
with their white neighbors. They have a clear, dark- 
brown complexion, and their females have good figures 
with finely-formed limbs. "Their number is abt. 1,000. 

«Docoon, (ko-koon') [From Gr. kokkose, kernel.] The 
fibrous case which some caterpillars weave around 
themselves, when they assume the pupa or chrysalis 
form. The threads of some species being unwound 
afford the silk of commerce. See SILK-WORM. 

Cocos, — ( Bot.) A gen. of palms, which generally 
form tall graceful trees, and are natives of the tropical 

рон of America, one species only, the Cocoe-nut 

Palm, C. mucifera, being found in Asia and Africa. The 

uses of this palm are so numerous that our space will 

allow us to quote only a small part of them. In this 
country we know comparatively little of its value. It 
is true that we are indebted to it for several very use- 
ful articles, such as cocoa-nut fibre, cocoa-nut oil, and 
the cocoa-nuts themselves; but they are all articles that 
we might contrive to do without. In tropical countrios, 
however, the case is very different; there the Cocoa- 
nut Palm furnishes the chief necessarics of life, and 
its culture and the preparation of its various products 
afford employment to a large part of the population. 

Every part of the treo is put to some useful purpose. 

The outside rind or husk of the fruit yields the 

fibre from which the well-known cocoa-nut matting 

is manufactured. Besides its use for matting, it is 
extensively employed in the manufacture of cordage, 
being greatly valued for ships’ cables; and although 
these cables are rough to handle and not so neat-looking 

48 those made of hemp, their greater elasticity renders 

them superior for some purposes. Other articles of 

minor importance are now made of this flbre, such 
as clothes- and other brushes, brooms, hats, &с.; and 
when curled and dyed it is used for stuffing cushions, 

Mattresses, &c., as a substitute for horse-hnir.—The next 

important product is the oil procured by boiling and 
ressing the white kernel of the nut (albumen). While 

h it is used in cookery. By pressure it is separated 
into two parts:— one, called stearine, is solid, and is 
used in tho manufacture of stearine candles ; the other, 
being liquid, is burned in lamps. As an article of food 
the kernel is of great importance to the inhabitants of 
the tropics. In the Laccadives it forms the chief food, 
each person consuming four nuts per day, and the fluid, 
eommonly called milk, which ít contains, affords them 

ц agreeable beverage. While young they yield а de- 
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Исіоаз substance resembling blan The hare 

shells of the nut are made into spoo `S, — thee 
lamps, &c.; reduced to charcoal and pulveri they 
afford an excellent tooth-powder, and very good lamp 
black is made from them. 

Cocy tus, (ko-si'tüs.) (Му!) One of the rivers of the 
infernal regions, according to the poets, but really & 
river of Epirus. 

Cod, or Cod-fish, (:ód.) [A.8. codde.] (Zool) The 
English name of the gen. of fishes Morrhua, fam. Gadid. 
The American Cod, M. Americanus (Fig. 194), has the 
abdomen thick and prominent, the head and eyes large. 
It has dusky fins, the dorsal and anal rather large, 

ctoral and ventral rather small. The lower jaw is 
rded at the tip by a single cirrus. It is usually abt. 

30 inches long, but sometimes attains a very large sine. 
The C., which 
is one of the 
most valuable 
of fishes, is 
caught by 
hooks and 
lines, and so 
voraciousand 
plentiful that 
asingle fisher- 
man has been known to capture 500 of this fish in a 
day of teu hours. The great supply of C. is from the 
pone of Newfoundland, Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
assachusetts coast between Cape Ann and oe Cod; 
and in the Pacific, chiefly from the coasts of Washington 
Territory. There are more than 2,000 vessels, with & 
tonnage of 100,000 tons, and empoy ing upwards of 
10,000 men and boys, engaged in the cud-fishery of the 
U. Btates. The Tom-cod, or Frost-fish, M. пога of 
the N. Atlantic, is from 4 to 12 inches long, and is 
usually abundant in the mouths of the rivers after the 
first frosts of autumn. The Haddock, M. /Kylfinus of the 
N. Atlantic, is 12 to 24 inches long. See Cop-LIVER OIL. 

Coda, — (It., a tail.] (Mus.) The passage which 
effects the ending or closing of a movement, after com- 
pletion of the regular form. 

Code, (kod.) (From L. codez, a book.| A collection or 
system of public laws. Of these the principal are: tbe 
Justinian C., promulgated by command of the emperor 
Justinian, 534; and the Code Napoléon, cetablished in 
а, and which effected great changes in t te laws of 

rance. 

Codetta, (ko-dit'tdh.) [It., a little tail.) (Aws) A 
short connecting passage, which does not, however, 
form part of a regulur section. 

Codex, (kodéls) IL. manuscript.] (Med.) A col 
lection of authorized formule; as the Co ies Modica- 
mentarias, & French pharmacopœia. 

Codicil, (kód'esil.) [L., а little book.] (Law. A 
supplement to a will, containing anything which the 
testator wishes to add, or any explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of what his will contains. Every C. must, 
like the will itself, be signed by the testator in the 
presence of two witnesses at one time. 

Codille, (ko-deel’.) ee (Games.) In Ombre, a term 
which denotes that the game is won. 

Cod-liver Oil. Me) An oil obtained from the 
liver of the cod, and which is in groat repute for its 
remedial powers. It is used in the dose of a table- 
spoonful three or four times a day, in pulmonary 
phthisis, in various &crofulous affections, in chronic 
gout and rheumatism, and in some skin diseases. 

Codogno, (ko-dón'yo,) a town of N. Italy, 15 m. S.B. of 
Lodi. Pop. 10,582. 

Codrington, Sm EpwAn», (kód'ring-tün,) an English 
admiral, в. 1770. He entered the navy a boy, com- 
manded a ship of the line at Trafalgar, served at Flush- 
ing, in the Scheldt, and at Cadiz and New Orleans, and, 
in 1826, commanded the allied fleets of France, ЖК 
land, and Russia, in the decisive battle of Navarino. D. 
1851. 

C€odus, (ko'dás,) the Inst mythical Athenian king. 
Upon tho Heraclitæan invasion of Attica, he sacrificed 
his life to save his country, in obedience to the oracle 
which had declared that the chief of the conquering 
army should fall, ubt. n. c. 1070. 

Co-efficients, (/.7/iscots) (L. prefix con, and efb 
ciens, effecting.] (Afuth.) In algebra, such numbers, or 
given quantities, »s are put before letters, or unknown 
quantities, as multipliers: thus, in Ja, bz, and cz y, 3 
is the С. of a, b of z, and c of x y. 

Coele-Sy rin, (se/lc-sir’e-ah,) a valley of Syria, situate 
between the mountain chains of Lebanon and Anti- 
Libanus. It contains the town of Balbec, and із drained 
by the Libanus, anc. Joules. 

Coeliac, (se'le-3k.) [From Gr. койа, the belly.] (Surg. 
and Мей) Designating that which pertains to the 
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belly, or to the intestinal canal. Thus, Ше C. artery is 
that artery which issues from the aorta just below the 
diaphragm; the C. vein is a vein of the indestinum 
rectum ; and the C. io» is a flux or diarrhoea of undi- 
gested food, generally symptomatic of tubercular dis- 

D of the mesenteric плане jm c 

ospermous, (s órm'üs. rom Gr. koilos, 
and sperma, seed. (Bot Having seeds curved on the 
inner side by the bending inward toward each other of 
the top and bottom, as in the Coriander. 

Coenaculam, (scndX'ü-lum.) (L.] (Anfig.) Among 
the Romans, the supper-room or ea er. 

Cænesthesis, (sc-ncs-thé'sis.) [From Gr. koinos, usual, 
and atsthesis, sensation.] (Phynol.) According to some 
authorities, a sixth sense — that of tho feeling of self- 
existence or individuality, as manifested by the sense 
of buoyancy or depression which one is conscious of 
without being able to account for. 

Coercive Force, (koürsiv. (Mag) The power 
or force which in iron or steel produces a slowness or 
difficulty in imparting magnetism to it, and also inter- 
poses an obstacle to the return of a bar to its natural 
state when active magnetism has ceased. It clearly 
depends on the molecular constitution of the metal. 

Coeur, Jacques, (kür,) a French merchant and patriot, 
who became treasurer to Charles VII., and advanced 
that monarch $200,000 to assist him in the expulsion of 
the English from Normandy. His favor with the king 
having excited jealousy, he was arrested and his prop- 
erty ordered to be confiscated, 1451. Escaping to Rome, 
Pope Calixtus III. gave him the command of a fleet 
against the Turks. D. 1456. 

Coffea, (k2of-fz'ah.) Сви). А gen. of shrubs or small 
trees, О. Cinchonacex, inhabiting the tropics of both 
hemispheres. The most interesting species is the Coffee 
shrub, C. Arabia (Fig. 196), which, when allowed to 
grow freely, will attain a height of 20 ft., but which, in 
a cultivated state, is not permitted to grow higher than 
10 or 12 ft., in order to facilitate the gathering of the 
berries. Its leaves are smooth and shining. The 
flowers are produced in dense clusters at the of 
the leaves, and, being of a snowy-white color, they give 
the shrub a beautiful appearance, but are of ephemeral 
duration. They are succeeded by numerous little red 
fleshy berries resembling small cherries, each of which 
contains two of the seeds commonly called coffee. At 
the present day the C. shrub is cultivated throughout 
the tropics, but its native country is the mountainous 
region at the extreme B.W. point of Abyssinia. It was 
first introduced into Arabia by the Arabs, and culti- 
vated in Yemen, or Arabia Felix, as it was anciently 
called, and for upwards of two centuries Arabia sup- 
plied all the C. then used. Towards the end of the sev- 
enteenth cent., however, the Dutch succeeded in trans- 
porting it to Batavia, and from thence a plant waa sent 
to the Botanic Garden at Amsterdam, where it was 
propagated, and in 1714 
one was presented to 
Louis XIV. The credit 
of introducing the C. 
shrub into America is 
& disputed point, but 
seems to belong to the 
French, who introduced 
it into Martinique in 
1717; while tho Dutch 
introduced its cultiva- 
tion into Surinam in 
the following усаг. — 
Before being used for 
the preparation of the 
well-known beverage, C. 
undergoes the process 
of roesting. By this 
means it gains nearly 
one half in bulk, and 
loses about a fifth fn 
weight; besides which, 
its easontial qualities are 


£reaty changed, the 
eat causing the de. 





Fig. 195. — CorPEE-TREX. 
velopment of the volatile oil and peculiar acid to which 


the aroma and flavor are due. C. acts upon the brain 
as & stimulant, inciting it to Increased activity, and 
producing sleeplessness; hence it is of great value ая 
an antidote to narcotic poisons. It is also said to exert 
a soothing action upon the vascular system, preventing 
the too rapid waste in the tissues of the body, and by 
that means enabling it to support life upon a smaller 
— of food than would be otherwise required. 

hese effects are due to the volatile oil, and also to the 
presence of a peculiar crystallizable nitrogenous prin- 
eiple termed eaffeine; and it is not a little remarkable 
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that closely allied, if not identical, principles exist ip 
many similar beverages used by mankind, such for in 
stance as tea, cocoa, Paraguay tea, and others. The Mu- 
ropean use of C. dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
cent, when it was introduced into Constantinople; 
and a cent. later, namely, in 1652, the first coffee-shop 
was established in London. Since then its use has be. 
come so general, that the consumption of this article 
in Europe and the U. States is now estimated to be not 
far short of twelve hundred million lbs., nearly half of 
which is the product of Brazil. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, the U. States imported 331,639,723 
lbe., valued at $53.634,991, 

Coffee, (kéf'fe.) See Correa, 

Coffee, (80/ '/е,) in Alabama, a 8. co., b. on Florida; 
area, abt. 900 sq. m. С. Elba. —1n 
Georgia, a 8. co.; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. О. Douglas. 

—In Tennessee, a B.E. co. ; area, abt. 
860 sq. m. C. Manchester. 

Coffey, kof 'fe,) in Kansas, a B.E. co.; area, abt. 576 ae, 
m. C. Hampden. 

Coffin, (kdf‘fin.) [From Gr. kophinos, a basket.) ( Far.) 

che whole hoof ofa — С above the coronet. 

n's Island, (kóf '/ tnz,) the t of the Mag. 
dalen Islands, Guif of 8t. Lawrence, 2 . long, and 8 
m. broad ; Lat. 44° 3’ N., Lon. 64° 26’ W. 
cos. (kég.) (Swed. kugge, the cog of a wheel.) ( Mach.) 
The wooden tooth of a large wheel; hence called a 


cog-wheel. 

Cognac, (kén‘ydk,) a town and river-port of France, 
dep. Charente, on the Charente, 22 m. N. by W. of Ар- 
gouléme. It is famous for the brandy bearing its 
name. J op. 9,412. 

Cognation, (kóg-ná'shün.) [From L. cognatio, rela- 
tionship by birth.] (Civ. Law.) Natural relationship, 
or that line of consanguinity which is derived through 
either males or females, descended from the same father; 
in opposition to agnation, or that which is derived 
through males only. 

Cognizance, (kóg/no-zdns.) [Fr. conna from L. 
cognitus, known.] (Law.) The hearing of a cause ju- 
dicially. Also, the acknowledgment of a fine. —(Her.) 
A crest, device, or heraldic ge of distinction, apper- 
taining to a person or line of family. 

Cognomen, (409-nd’mén.) [L. co-gnomen.] Among the 
Romans, the surname or family name. Thus, in lius 
Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the prenomen, Cornelius 
the nomen, and Scipio the cognomen. 

Cognovit, (kóg-no'vit.) (L., he has confessed.) (Lee.) 
A writing by which the defendant admits that the 
plaintiff’s action against him is just; and suffers judg- 
ment to be entered against him without trial. C. must 
be witnessed by the plaintiff's attorney. 

Cohesion, (ko-hé'shün.) [From L. cohareo, I adhere to.] 
(Phy.) The force by which the particles of bodies unite 
and remain in contact so as to form one mass. It is one 
of the molecular forces acting at inappreciable 'dis- 
tances, and is thus distinguished from Ў It 
unites the particles of the same kind of matter, and is 
thus distinguished from adhesion, or the force which 
unites the particles of different substances; and from 
chemical attraction, or the force which unites the par- 
ticles of different substances so as to form substances 
having properties differing from those of their compo» 
nents. С. ів most powerful amongst the molecules of 
solids, almost wanting amongst those of liquids, and en- 
tirely absent in gases. С. іп almost all cases із overe 
come by heat. 

Cohobation, (ko-ho-bá'shün.) (Chem. The opera- 
tion of repeatedly distilling the same liquor, or return- 
ing it back again upon the same substance, and 
tilling it. 

Cohoes, (ko-Àós',) a thriving town of New Fork, Albany 
co., on the right bank of tuo Mohawk river. Couoks 
FALLS аге situated 3 m. above the Mohawk river, which 
attains here a breadth of abt. 1,000 ft., and forms a 
cataract 70 ft. in height. 

Cohorm, (or Оовновм,) MENNO, BARON YAN, (kó'hórn,) 
a military engineer, B. in Friesland, 1641. He has been 
called the Dutch Vauban, and the fortifications of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom attest his scientific genius. D. 1704. — 
(Mil.) A small bronze mortar, called after its inventos, 
the above-named enginoer. 

Cohort, (kó'hórt.) [L. cohors.] (Rom. Hist.) А шшр] 
body among the anc. Romans, consisting of the 10th 
a legion, or from 300 to 600 men. The Zritorian C. was 
a body of picked troops who attended the general: @ 
was first formed by Scipio Africanus. 

Coil, (koi) (Fr. сме іе.) (Naut.) The convolutions of 
a laid rope. — (Ord.) The сой of a gun is formed by 
winding a bar of iron, at a welding heat, round a mam 
drel, which is afterwards removed. The rough C se 
formed is welded, bored, and turned to the size requised, 
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Coimbatoor, (koim-bah-toor',) a town of Hindostan, 
C. of a p. of same name, pres. Madras, on the Noyel, 
210 m. S.W. of Madras; Lat. 11° 52' N., Lon. 77° 5' E. 


Pop. 20,000. 

Coimbra, (ko-cem-brah’,) a city of Portugal, prov. 
Beyra, 115 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon. It possesses the only 
university in Portugal. Pop. 18,147. 

Coin, (koin. [From L. coínus a die for stamping 
money.) A piece of metal stamped with certain marks, 
and made current at a certain value. Strictly speak- 
ing, C. differs from money, as the species differs from 
the genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, 
paper, beads, cowries, &c., which has currency as à 
medium in commerce, C.is a particular species always 
made of metal, and formed by a process called coinage. 
See Mint and Money. 

Cojute Mese ERE) a town of Central America, 
state of San Salvador, 15 m. 8. of the city of San Salva- 
dor. Pop. 15,000. 

Coke, (kók.) [Probably from L. coquo, to parch.] The 
name given to coal from which the volatile constituents 
have been driven off by heat. The best kind isobtained 
from coal when carbonized in large masses, in ovens 
constructed for the purpose. It isalso obtained, though 
of an inferior quality, from the retorts of gas-works 
after the gases have been separated. It gives off no 
smoke ín burning, is of great value as a fuel, evolving 
& very large amount of heat, and is better adapted than 
coal to many metallurgic operations by reason of its 
more concentrated form. 

Coke, Sim Epwarp, (kók,) a learned English jurist, в. 
1552. After filling the offices of Pueri gerade and 
Attorney-general, С. became, in 1606, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and, 7 years later, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench. His judicial career was preémi- 
nently pure but inflexible, knowing no distinctions, as 
witness his severe treatment of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
D. 1633. As a judicial writer, С?з reputation rests upon 
his Coke upon Littleton — being the first part of the /n- 
stitutes of the Laws of land —& work of the highest 
authority on English jurisprudence. 

Col, (kòl.) [Fr,aneck.] (Geog. A prefix attached to 
the names of the Alpine passes or mountain-defiles. 

Colapoor, (ko-lah-poor’,) a fortified city of Hindostan, 
cap. of rajahship of same name, Brit. pres. Bengal, 125 
m. 8.8.Е. of Poonah. Pop. 20,000, 

Col Arco, (-drko,) or Coll Arco. [It.] (Mus) With 
the bow, in violin manipulation, as distinguished from 


різгісаіо. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, Marquis DE SEIGNELAY, (kōl'- 
bair,) an eminent French statesman, B. 1619. Springing 
from the lower ranks of the people, his talents intro- 
duced him to Mazarin, who, on his death-bed in 1661, 
recommended him to Louis XIV. Appointed superin- 
tendent of the finances, С. distinguished himself by the 
g'eat improvements he effected in the internal condi- 
tion of France, by the establishment of roads and canals, 
and also by the foundation of colonies abroad. As 
minister of marine, he, in 1669, placed the French navy 
ou a new and effective footing, introduced a new code 
of marine laws, and first introduced into France the 
e¢nsus system. Не was a beneficent patron of the arts, 
ufeful and ornamental, and p. in 1683.— His son, C., 
JnAN Baptiste, В. 1651, s. him as minister of marine, 
reised the French navy to its highest power, com- 
m lanast the expedition against Genoa, 1684, and D. in 


1690. 

Colburg, (kol'bürg,) a fortified seaport of Prussia, in 
Pomerania, on the Persante, near its mouth in the Bal- 
tic Sea. Pop. 12,936. 

Colburn, WARREN, (kòl'bùrn,) an American mathe- 
matician, B. at Dedham, Mass., in 1793, graduated at 
Harvard in 1820. He was author of First Lessons in 
Intellectual Arithmetic, a work which has had an immense 
sale, both in this country and in England. D. 1833. 

Colchester, (507 chés-tiir,) an anc. borough and seaport 
of England, co. Essex, 50 m. N.E. of London. Its oys- 
ters have a high celebrity. This town stood a memo- 
— of 11 weeks, during the Civil War, 1648. Pop. 

Colchicum, (kdl'che-kiim.) (Bot) А gen. of planta, 
О. Melanthaceg. The Meadow Saffron, C. autumnale, an 
Euro species, has a subterranean bulb-like stem, 
called a corm, from which in autumn the light-purplish 
mottled flowers arise. These dried corms and the seeds 
of the plant are used in medicine for the alleviation or 
cure of gout. The active principle is said to be an al- 
kaline substance of a very poisonous nature called col- 


Colchis, (bois) (Anc. .) A former territory of 
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gonautic expedition. It is now included in the Rus 
sian govt. of Trans-Caucasus. 

C€olcothar, (kdl/ko-thdr.) [Ar.] (Chem.) An impure 
brownish-red oxide of iron, which remains after the 
distillation of the acid from sulphate of iron,and is 
used in polishing glass and metals. The best sort of 
polishing-powder, called jeweller's red rogue, or plate-pow- 
der, is the precipitated oxide of iron. 

Cold Storage. А system for the preservation of 
fruits, meats, and other food stuffs, in which the air 
of the storage chambers is kept near or below the 
freezing temperature by refrigerating methods similar 
to those employed in making artificial ice. By this 
means food can be kept in an unchanged state for an 
indefinite period. The system is widely applied both 
on land and in ocean steamers 

Cold’ water, a village of Michigan, in Branch co., ов 
the E. branch of Coldwater river, 115 m. W. by 8. of 
Detroit; pop. 4,381. 

Cole, THomas, (kól,) an American painter, в. in England, 
1801, emigrated to America in 1819, aud adopted the 
profession of an artist. He speedily attained celebrity 
as a painter of American scenery. Among his most 
admired works are : Cross in the erness, Hunter's 
Return, Home in the Woods, Mountain Ford, and his t 
—— series (in four pictures) of The Voyage of Life. 

Cole, in Missouri, а central co.; area, abt. 410 sq. ш. C. 
Jefferson —* 

Coleman, (kól'mdn,) in Tezas, a W. central co., b. 8. by 
the Colorado river ; area, 950 sq. m. 

Colenso, Jonx WILLIAM, (ko-lén'zo,) an English theolo- 
ian and mathematician, в. 1814; he became bishop of 
atal in 8. Africa, 1854. He published in 1862 The - 

tateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, in which 
he denies the inspiration and historical accuracy of sev- 
eral booksof the Old Testament. Bishop C.'s Arithmetic 
is the standard authority in English colleges. D. 1554. 

C€oleoptern, ( te-rah.) [From Gr. halen. sheath, 
and on, wing.] (Zo) The Beetles, a sub-O. of in- 
sects, whose anterior or өрө: wings are represented by 
a pairof horny cases, called elytra, meeting in a straight 
line upon the top of the back, and often having a small 
triangular or semicircular piece, called the scutellum, 
wedged between their bases (Fig. 196). The posterior 
or under "a are thin, membranous, and, when at rest, 
longitudinally and transversely folded. Beetles are pro- 
vided with two pairs of lateral-moving jaws, and they 
undergo a complete metamorphosis. ey issue from 





Fig. 196. — THE GREAT CAPRICORN, (fam. Cerambycide.) 


the egg in the shape of a grub (3), which in many species 
is very destructive to plants and wood. In time they 
assume the pupa form (2), and then emerge as perfect bee- 
tles. The forms of beetles are very varied; some are so 
minute as to require the assistance of a microscope in 
making out the parts, while others attain the size of 
four inches. The majority are plain in color, but some 
are very brilliant. The Scarabeus, an object of rever- 
ence among the ancient Egyptians, the lady-bird of chil- 
dren, the cockchafer, the May-worm, the blistering can- 
tharides, the weevils (so destructive to grain), the tur- 
— and the perfect animals of the nut-maggot and 
the glow-worm, all belong to this sub-order. 

Coleraine, (kól-rain',) a seaport of Ireland, co, Derry, 
on the Lower Bann, 47 m. N.N.W. of Belfast. 

Coleridge, SamuEL TAYLOR, (kol'rij, an English poet 
and philosopher, в. 1772. His writings in philosophy 
&nd theology have had a powerful influence on the 
thought of the age. As a poet, his Christabel and the 
— Mariner are almost unique of their class. D. 


Asia, lying N. of Armenia, W. of Iberia, 8. of Asiatic | Coles, (kõlz,) in Minois, a В.Е. central co.; area, ebout 


Sarmatia, and E. of the Euxine. It is famous as having 
been the birthplace of Medea, and the scene of the Ar- 


650 sq. m. С. Charleston. 
Col'fax, а co. of Nebraska, organized in 1869. 
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Wolfax, SCHUYLER, (X57 fdks,)an American statesman, 
- and the dson of Gen. William Colfax, the com- 
mander of Gen. Washington's Life-guards, B. in the 
city of New York, 1823. In 1845, he established at 
South Bend, Indiana, a weekly paper called The St. Jo- 
seph Valley Register. In 1848, he was appointed delegate 
to, and secretary of, the Whig National Convention, 
which nominated Gen. Taylor for the presidency; and 
in 1850 became & member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Indiana. He waa elected a member of Con- 
in 1854, and became in 1863 the speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a position to which he was 
several times re-elected. In 1868, ns the candidate of 
the Republican party, he was elected Vice-president of 
the U. States, Gen. Grant being the nominee for Presi- 
dent. In 1872, he retired into private life. D. 1885. 

Colibri, (01-ге) (Zoót.) See TRocBILIDE. 

Colle, (КӘЇЧК.) [L. colicus.] (Med.) An appellation given 
indiscriminately to almost all pains in the abdomen; 
but it is chiefly known as that disease which is charac- 
terized by a spasmodic sensation in the intestines, bil- 
ious vomiting, and obstinate costiveness. — The Paint- 
e's C. ів a very painful and dangerous disease, arising 
from the absorption of lead into the system. Without 
proper attention, it ends in emaciation, paralysis, and 

eath. 

Coligny, GASPARD DE CHATILLON, SIRE DE, (ko-lain-ye',) 
a French Huguenot leader, B. 1517. After early attain- 
ing distinction in the military service, he was created 
admiral of France in 1552. After the accession of 
Charles IX. he became a convert to the Protestant 
faith, and on the breaking out of the civil war placed 
himself at the head of the Huguenots, in conjunction 
with the Prince de Condé. Murdered during the massa- 
cre of 8t. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Colima, (ko-é’mah,) a volcano of the Mexican Cordil- 
leras, in Lat. 20° N.; height, abt. 12,000 ft. — A state 
of Mexico, in Lat. 19-200 N. extending abt. 100 m. along 
the Pacific seaboard. Jp. 48,649. — A town, C. of above 
state, and lying 8.W. of the volcano of same name. Pop. 


31,000. 
Colin, (kol'lin.) (Zodl.) See PERDICIDA. 
Coliseum, (kól-e-ec^üm,) or CoLossEUM. See AMPHI- 


THEATRE. 

Colapse, (korap [From L. collapsio, a shrinking 
together.] A closing by falling together; as, a balloon 
collapses when the gas escapes from it. —(Med.) A sud- 
den ane great depression in the energy and strength of 
a patient. 

Collar, (kolir.) [From L. collum, the neck.] (Her.) A 
chain of gold, frequently ornamented with ciphers or 
other devices with a badge hanging in front, worn by 
knights of several military orders; as, the collar of the 
order of the Garter.—(Mach.) In steam-engines, a 
metal plate screwed down upon the stuffing-box, witha 
bole to permit the piston-rod to pass through. — ( Turn- 
ery.) Apuppet-ring for holding the mandril-end next 
the chuck, so as to allow the spindle to run easily and 
uniformly. 

Collar-bone. (Anat.) Bee CLAVICLE. 

Collarin, (kdl’ah-rin.) (It. collarino.] (Arck) The 
cylindrical part of the column between the annulets 
and under the ovolo and tlie astragal. 

Collateral, (kól-dt'er-di.) [From L. com, along with, 
and lateralis, belonging to the side] In Genealogy, a 
term applied to kindred with reference to other kin- 
dred when they are younger children, or have de- 
scended from younger children of the same common 
ancestor; — used in contradistinction to lineal descen- 
dants.— C. issue. (Law.) An issue taken upon some 
matter apart from the general issue of the case. — C. 
security, is security for the performance of a covenant 
for the payment of money, given in addition to the main 
security by way of guaranty. 

@ollatinus, Lucius Tarqcimus, (kól-Llah-ti'nüs) the 
husband of Lucretia, and one of the first consuls of 
Rome. Afterwards, being a Tarquin, the legends say 
that he resigned and went to live at Lavinium. 

Collation, (kol-la’shin.) [L. collatio, a bringing to- 

ег.) (Zccl.) The presentation to a living or benefice, 
та bishop who has it in his own gift ог patronage. — 
(Law, &c.) The comparison of a copy with the original, 
to ascertain its conformity ; or, the report of the officer 
who made such comparison. Also,the supposed or real 
return to the mass of tbe succession, which an heir 
makes of the property he received in advance of his 
share or otherwise, in order that such property may be 
divided togethor with the other effects of the succession. 

@ellect, (kol'ekt.) [From L. colligo, I collect.) (Eccl.) 
A short comprehensive резе. collected out of the 


stle and gospel of the 
celiecti ve: (Eat) L. gathered to- 
^0 gether.] 


,] (Gram.) An epithet for any noun which com- 
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prehends many — er Pan ‘as а muliiinde, a 
company, & congr and the like. 

Collector, (-kiir,) an officer appointed to collect 
revenue duties, taxes, &c.— ( Bot.) One of the dense 
hairs or filaments covering the styles of some species 
of composites, &c., and acting as brooms to clear out the 
pollen from the cells of the anther. 

College, (kél'lij.) (L. collegium.} In its Roman and 
most extended sense, any association of persons for a 
specific purpose. The Romans had C. which were a 
species of corporate body, as that of the Auguras; and 
others whoso members had no bond of union but tbat 
of a common occupation, as the Collegia, Opificium (col- 
leges of workmen). In England aud in this country, the 
word has received many similar applications; thus, the 
Royal С. of Physicians, the Heralds’ C., the С. of Electors 
of President and Vice-President of the U. States, Ёс. — In 
an academic sense, a C. is a society established for 
scholastic purposes, endowed with revenues and sub- 
ject to a code of laws. When one body imparts in- 
struction in all the branches of knowledge, it is both a 
college and a university ; thus, Trinity C., Dublin. On 
the other hand, a number of colleges, united under the 
same discipline, constitute a university. Such distinc- 
tion between colleges and universities does not exist 
in the U. States where the two terms are used indis- 
criminately, the American colleges conferring degrees 
in the arts, and the older and more flourishing of them 
having faculties, and giving also instruction in medi- 
cine, divinity, or law. бее UNIVERSITY. 

College Hill, a vill. of Ohio, Hamilton co., 6 m. N. 
of Cincinnati, containing Farmers' College, and the 
Ohio Female College. 

селеке of St. James, a village of Marylani, in 
Washington co., abt. 6 m. 8.E. of Hagerstown; во ci fled 
from the Protestant Episcopal college here located. 

College Point, a village of New York, Queen's 


county. 

Collegiate Church, (k0l-léje-dt.) (Eccl) A ch'erch 
resembling a cathedral In constitution, save that it has 
no presiding bishop, being governed by & dean, cay ons, 
and prebendaries. —In the U. States, a church in :om- 
munity with others under the joint pastorate of sev ral 
ministers. 

Collet, (kól'lct.) [Fr., from L. collum, the neck.) An ong 
jewellers, that part of a ring in which the stone is set, 
and which surrounds the stone as a collar does the neck. 

Colleton, (kol'le-tàn,) in S. Carolina, a R. dist. skirted 
by the Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 1,690 sq. m. C. 
Waterborough. 

Colliery, (kolytir-e.) [A modernized form of CoaLzry.] 
A coal-pit, with all plant and machinery thereto be- 


longing. 

collin ation, (Line of.) (kdl-le-ma'shiin.) [From L. 
collimare, to aim.) (Optics.) In a telescope, that which 
passes through the tube and cuts both the focus of the 
eye-glass and the centre of the ohject-glass. 

Collimator, (kóo.-le-má'tür.) (Optics.) An instrument 
chiefly used in connection with transit observations 
for securing the axis of the telescope pointing in the 
right horizontal direction. It generally consists of a 
small subsidiary telescope with cross wires in the focus 
of its eye-picce, fixed at some distance from the princi- 
pal telescope, and pointing towards it. 

Collin, or Kouix, (4v/lin,) a townof Bohemia onthe Elbe, 
30 m. E.8.E. of Prague. Near here, in 1757, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia was defeated by the Austro-Saxon 
army under Marshal Daun. Pop. abt. 7,000. 

Collin, (kol'len,) in Texas, а ЇЧ. co.; area, 916 sq. m. Q 
McKinney. 

Collinear, (kdl-lin’edr.) (Geom.) Two systems of 

vints, or figures, are said to be C. when the relation 
[кешп them is such that to апу point in either eys- 
tem corresponds but one point in the other, while to 
the severul points of a right line in either system cor- 
respond those of a right line in the other system. 

Collingwood, (kél'ling-wid,) a lake-port of Canada 
W., Simcoe co., on the Nottawasaga Bay, abt. 95 m. 
N.N.W. of Toronto. 

Collins, WiLLiAM, (kól'linz,) an English poet, в. 1720. 
His Odes on the Passions are amongst the finest of 
modern lyrics. D. 1756.— (€, WILLIAM, an eminent 
English painter of landscape and ge B. 1797; р. 
1841. — C, WÜILLIAM WILKIE, воп of the latter, в. 1824, 
is a very popular novelist of the “sensational school.’ 
His chief works are The Woman in While, No Neme, 
The Moonstone, and Man and Wife. 

Collision, (kdl-lish’in.) [L. сойбо, from collido, I 
dash one thing against another.) (Mech.) The ims 
meeting, or mutual striking of two bodies, one 
which, &t least, is in motion. 

Collodion, (:i-de-ün.) [From Gr. bella, glue, and 
eidoe, similarity.) (Chem.) A solution in com 
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taining a little of alcohol, of xyloidin, a substance 
formed by treating starch and other things of the same 
class with nitric acid. On account of its adhesive pro- 
perties it is used in pharmacy for forming an artificial 
skin on abraded surf, but its chief employment is 
in coating plates of glass for photographic images. See 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Collot D'Herbois, (kol'lo-dair-bwaw,) Juan MARIE, 
а bloodthirsty French — B. 1753. Ав а mem- 
ber of the Jacobin Club during the Revolution, he ac- 
quired an infamous ascendency, and became a member 
of the Convention and of the Committee of Public 
Safety. In 1793, he caused more than 16,000 persons to 
die on the scaffold, and made himself a name that for 
sanguinary ruffianism has been scarce excelled. After 
aiding in the downfall of Robespierre, he was arrested 
and deported to Cayenne, where he D., 1796. 

Collusion, (kó-lü'shün.) (From L. colludo, I act in 
fraudulent union with.] (Law.) An illegal compact be- 


tweon two or more persons. 

Collyriuan, (kóllire-üm.) [L.] (Med) Any fluid 
topical application for the oyes. 

Celman, (kó//mdn,) Groner, (the Elder,) an English 
dramatist, В. 1733, some of whose comedies, such as The 
Clandestine Marriage and the Jealous Wife, still keep 
the stage. D.1794.—His son, C., кокек (the Younger), 
B. 1762, is author of the famous comedies John Вий and 
the Heir at Law. D. 1836. 

Oolmar, (kól'"mahr,) a city of Prussia, p. of Alsace-Lor- 
reine, on the Ill, 36 m. N.E. of Strassburg. It was C. of 
the former French dep. of Haut-Rhin. Pop. 23,669. 

Colocasia, (kól-o-ká'shah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. 
Aracez, consisting of tropical herbs, with tuberous or 
stemlike root-stocks, and peltate leaves. C. antiquorum 
is cultivated in most tropical countries for the sake of 
ite leaves, which are eaten as spinach. C. indica is cul- 
tivated in Brazil for its esculent and small pendulous 
tubers. 

Colocy nth, (kól'o-eint.) (Bot.&nd Med.) See CITRULLUS. 

Cologne, (ko-lon'.) [Ger. Köln.) Ananc.city of Prussia, 
formerly C. of an independent electorate of same name, 
and now of the Rhine provs. It connects by a magnif- 
icent iron bridge with Deutz on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, is strongly fortified, and presenta architec- 
turally a fine coup dail of mediwval quaintness. Its 
cathedral, begun abt. 1248, and still unfinished, promises 
to be the most imposing structure in Germany. C. has 
an extensive commerce, and is the chief entrépot be- 
tween the Netherlands and the cities of the Zollverein. 
С. was founded by the Romans, and reached the height 
of its prosperity during the Middle Ages, and the sub- 

uent zenith of the Hanseatic League. Pop. (civilian), 
1881, 144,772, 

Cologne’ -earth. (Paint) А pigment of a deep 
brown color, approaching amber, and similar in its use 
and properties to Vandyke brown. It is supposed to be 
a preparation of ооу remains long buried in the earth. 

Cologne-water. (Fr., Eau bz Согоаме.) ( Perfumery.) 
A perfume so called from the city of Cologne, where it 
was invented and first made by Jean Mario Farina. It 
consists of alcohol perfumed with essential oils. 

Colombia, (UNITED STATES or,) (ko-lüm'be-aA.) [Еог- 
merly called New GRANADA.) A S. American republic, 
in the N.W. angle of the continent, bounded N. by the 
Caribbean Sea, W. by the Pacific, N.W. by Costa Rica, 
E. and S.E. by Venezuela and Brazil. and 8. by Ecuador. 
Length, N. to S., 815 m.; breadth, 675 m. Area, 475,000 
sq. m. The Andes in this state trifurcate {nto three 
subordinate ranges, the E., Central, and W., Andes, spread- 
ing themselves over the W. and central divisions of the 
republic, and having many intervening valleys of great 
fertility; Tolima, the highest summit, reaches an alti- 
tude of 18,300 ft. The pp.rivers are the Cauca and 
Magdalena, running N. into the Caribbean Sea; the 8. 
&nd E. regions are drained by feeders of the Orinoco 
and Amazons. Climate. Variable; salubrious on the 
higher plateaux; malarious on the coasts and in the 
river-bottoms. Soil fertile, but under inefficient cul- 
tivation; wheat, maize, coffee, cotton, rice, sugar, &c., 
are raised. Tropical fruits, drugs, dyewoods, and bark 
are found in high perfection. Internal communication 
is bad (roads being few), while the minerales, though be- 
lieved to be rich, are little worked, if at all. The re- 

ublic is divided into 9 depts. Prin. towns. Bogot&(cap.), 
Banta Martha, Carthagena, Aspinwall, Panama, Cha- 
gree, Popayan. The Roman Catholic is the State reli- 
gion; toleration of others is allowed. Hist. New Gra- 
nada, discovered by Ojeda, 1499, was first settled by the 
Spaniards in 1510. Its independence, declared in 1811, 
wes consummated by a union with Venezuela in 1819, 
when the fused States formed themselves into the re- 
public of Colombia. Allying with the other and sur- 
rounding 8. American States in 1823, New Granada re- 
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tired from the union in 1829, and set up a president Ф 
her own in 1833. Ultimately, in 1861, the republic as- 
sumed its present title, Ecuador declining to enter the 
confederation. Insurrections have since been the ordet 
of the day. Pop. 2,794,473. 

Colombo, (ko-lüm'bo,) a fortified seaport, C. of the 
island of Ceylon, at the 8. extremity of its W. coast; 
Lat. 6° 55’ N., Lon. 79° 46’ E. It is the depot of an erx- 
tensive foreign and up-couutry trade. Built by the 
Portuguese in 1638, it passed into tbe hands of the Dutch 
in 1656, who were dispossessud by the English in 1796. 
Pop. 55,000. 

Colon, (kó'lon.) (Gr. kélon, a member of anything. 
(Anat.) See INTESTINES. —(Gram.) A point mark 
thus (:), used to divide a sentence. At the present 
timo it is becoming superseded by the semicolon. 

Colonel, (kür/ncl.) (Vr., from 1t. colonna, a column.] 
(Mil) Literally, the commander of a column of troops. 
Specifically, the commanding officer of a regiment, 
whether of infantry or cavalry. A C. ranks above lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and below brigadier-general. 

Colonna, (ko-ló»nah.) [It., а ele! The patro- 
nymic of ап illustrious Italian race, which, since the 
12th century, has played a distinguished part in Euro- 
pean history. They were adherents of the Ghibelline 
party, and rivals of the Orsini. The most important 
member of it was PResPERO C, who served under 
Charles VIII. of France in the conquest of Naples, 
and under Gonsalvo de Cordova. In 1613, he defeated 
the Venetians near Vicenza, and in 1521 and follow- 
ing years, on several occasions won battles over the 
French. D. 1525. 

Colonnade, (kol-ón-ndd'.) [Fr., from It. colonna, а col- 
umn.) (Arch.) А range of pillars which form a kind 
of portico running along or quite round a building. 
See PERISTYLE. 

Colony, (kól'o-ne.) (From L. colonus, а husbandman.] 
A body of people removed from another country to à 
distant region, where they form a settlement under the 
sanction and protection of the home government. 

Colophene, (kól/o-/én.) (Chem.) A distillated product 
of colophony, distinguished from turpentine by its in- 
digo-blue color when viewed obliquely, though it is 
coloricus by direct transmission of light. It is heavier, 
too, than turpentine, its sp. gr. being 0.940. It boils at 
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Colophon, (kol'o Jon.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Ionia, 
near the coast, colonized by the sons of Codrus. It was 
one of the reputed birthplaces of Homer. 

Colophony, (ko-lof'o-ne.) [Gr. kolophénia, from the 
city of Aolophon.) — lack resin, or turpentine 
boiled in water and dried; or the residuum after the 
distillation of oil of turpentine. 

Colopteridse, (kdl-op-tér’e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Insessores, which receives its popular name from the 
expertness of the individuals composing it in catching 
the flying insects upon which they feed, is found widely 
diffused throughout both the eastern and western con- 
tinents, and includes many of the most beautiful of the 
fouthered tribes. The general habits of the Fly-catchers 
are those of the Shrikes, and, according to their size, 
they prey on small birds or insects. They have the 
beuk horizontally depressed and armed with bristles at 
its base, with the point more or less decurved and emar- 
ginated. Those which are called Tyrant Fly-catchers 
(gen. Tyrannus) are American birds, of a large sizo and 
very spirited; they have a long, straight, and very 
stout bill; the ridge of the upper mandible straight 
and blunt, its points abruptly hooked. Among them, 
the best known isthe King-bird, or Bee-martin, T. Caro- 
linensis (Fig. 185), which is 814 inches lung, and the 
wings less than 5 inches, Its favorite resorts are open 
fields and orchards. It is very courageous, never heei- 
tating to attack hawks, crows, and other large birds 
which it dislikes. The Pewee, ог Phoebo-bird (Sayornis 
fuscus), of eastern North America, is seven inches long, 
the general color above brownish-olive, and the under 
parts yellowish. 

Color, (kel'ur.) (Li in England, Colour.) (Phy.) A prop- 
erty inherent to light, and not to bodies, as was formerly 
supposed. It arises from only a portion of the colored 
rays of solar light, which form white light. Every 
substance, however opaque in ordinary circumstances, 
if sufficiently thin, is capable of transmitting light: 
thus, gold. Hence, all ponderable matter absorbs some 
light; the rest is reflected, or, if not extinguished in its 
passage, is transmitted. <A portion of the light which 
falls on every body passes through its surface, and is to 
some extent reflected back by its particles. But the 
different colored rays are unequally absorbed, which 
gives rise to the production of colors with that portion 
of the absorbed rays which are reflected back, and reach 
the eye of the spectator. С. is produced by the inter- 
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ference of rays, andalso when white light is decomposed 
by means of a refracting body of appropriate shape. C. 
are divided into primary, y, and tertiary. The first 
are red, blue, and yellow; the second аге orange, green, 
and purple; the third, citrine, olive, and russet. They are 
all, however, reducible to red, yellow, and biue ; and the 
others are formed by some combinations of these, as 
£n by yellow and blue, ocange by red and yellow, 
c.; and all the C. admit of many shades of difference. 
White is not properly а C., since a white body reflects 
the rays of light without separating them; nor black, 
since a black y, on the contrary, absorbs nearly aH 
the rays. The sun's rays transmitted through a prism 
to an opposite wall project an image tinted as a rain- 
bow. Ita colors, called prismatic colors, are red, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet; and the whole phenomenon is 
explained upon the principle that the colored rays, 
which were before mixed and blended — aro 
now, in virtue of their different refrangibilities, sepa- 
rated by refraction, in passing through the prism, 80 
‘that each C. is placed by itself. Every prismatic C. is 
‘capable of being converted into white light by the ad- 
dition to it of all the other prismatic colora, which 
latter are called Com ry colors. Take blue, for 
instance; the Complementary C. is that arising from a 
mixture of red and yellow. A mixture of yellow and 
blue, making green, is the Complementary C. of red. 
M. Chevreul has prepared a chromatic table, by which 
‘the Complementary (7 of any of the 13,480 colors which 
he has distinctly classed, can be ascertained. This table 
1s of great importance to artiste, house decorators, and 
dealers in colored goods, for knowing at once the exact 
C., shade, and tint, which will produce the greatest 
effect when placed beside another C. See INTERFERENOR, 
Lieat, SPECTRUM. — ( Her.) Colors аге the tinctures with 
which the field or any part of the escutcheon is distin- 
guished: they are red, blue, black, green, and purple; 
which the heralds call gules, azure, sable, vert, and pur- 
Tenne and tawny, or sanguine, are not 80 com- 
mon. The yellow and white, called or and argent, are 
metals, not C. The metals and C. are expressed in 
blazonry by the names of precious stones, with refer- 
ence to the arms of noblemen, and by those of planets 
or stars with reference to the arins of royal perso г 
—( Mil.) The colors are the banners, flags, ensigns, ic 
of all kinds displayed by an army and navy. 
-o-rah/do,) a W. State of the American 
Union, b. N. by Wyoming Ter. and the Stateof Nebraska, 
B. by Kansas, S. by New Mexico, and W. by Utah; bet. 37 
and 41° N. Lat., and 102° and 1090 W., Lon.; length, E. 
to W., about 375 m.; breadth, М. to S. 275 m. Area, 
104,500 sq. m., or 67,723,250 acres. The surface is gen- 
erally of a mountainous character, the Snowy Range of 
the Rocky Mountains intersecting the centre of the 
territory, culminating in over 14,000 ft. above 
the sea. B. and N.W. high plateaux are found, while 
towards the centre are large and fertile valleys or 
basins, here called Purks, encircled by the various rami- 
fications of the Rocky Mountain chain. The3 princi- 
pel are the North, South, and Middle “ Parks” — so 
termed from their geographical situation. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Arkansas, Grande del Norte, 3. fork 
of the Nebraska, Grand (an offshoot of the Colorado), 
Costilla, and Yampa. The valley of San Luis in the 
B. forms a rich d RU e d heavily timbered, and 
mountain-surrounded. C. is particularly rich in valu- 
able minerals; silver is found in great quantities, asso- 
ciated with gold-bearing strata, on the W. slope of the 
“Rockies.” Gold, too, is largely found on the К. side. 
Gypsum, bituminous coal, salt, iron, copper. limestone 
underlie a great portion of the surface, and need but 
time and labor for their development. The river-bot- 
toms and the valleys are well caiculated for the raising 
of farm and dairy produce. The cereals succeed well, 
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river of Texas, rising in the San Sabe Mtns. in N. Lat. 
32°, W. Lon. 1090 30, and flowing Е. and S.B. em- 
bouches into Matagorda Bay, after a courso estimated 
at over 900 m. It is navigable to Austin by steamers 
of light draught. — A river of the Argentine рро 
P, — ing in the — undor v names ei 
en and Desaguadero, and emptying into the 

Atlantic, in 8. Lat. 39° 51’, W. Lon. b2 4'. It is some- 
times known as the Cobu Leubo, or Cobu Leufu. 


Colorados (Los), atra dion а group of roc 


islets off the N.W. coast of Cuba, Gulf of Mexico; Lat. 
22° 19/ N., Lon. 84? 40' W. 

varie- 
gated. (Afus.) All kinds of trills, variations, in- 
tended to heighten the effect of the melody, or show the 
skill of the vocalist. 


Colored People. In the U. States, the social — 


nation of all persons poesessing Negro or African blood, 
whether pure or mixed. 


Coloring, (küllur-Ing.) (Paint) The art of disposing 


colors so as to produce the desired effect. Painters use 
the term hue with reference to the peculiar quality of 
a color, distinguishing it from another color through- 
out all shades and variations, as green from purple. 
Tint signifies the degree of the intensity of hue from 
the greatest depth to the lightest wash. Tone means 
the degree of illumination or shade in which the hues 
and tints are seen. C. is generally cold in Poussi 
delicate in Guido, warm in Domenichino, glowing and 

Iden in Titian, fervid and fiery in Giorgione, florid in 

ubens, powerful in Rembrandt, pearly and subdued ia 
Vandyke. 


Colosare, (ko-lossc.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Fhrygis ia 


Asia Minor, known to us chiefiy through the Epistle of 
the Apostle Paul addressed to the Christians there. 


Colossus, (Ko-lór'süs,) (L. pl. CoLossr.) |Gr. kolossos.] 


(Antiq.) A brazen statue of gigantic proportions, be 

an Apollo in brass, upwards of 100 ft. in height, erec 

at Rhodes, and the workmanship of Chares who de- 
voted to it 12 years of labor. It was placed at the en- 
trance of the harbor, with the right foot on the land 
at one side, and the left on that at tho other; and is 
said to have stood nearly 14 centuries before 224 в. о., 
when it fell by the shock of an earthquake. When the 
Saracens took possession of Rhodes, they found the 
statue in a prostrate state, and sold it to a Jew, by 
whom 900 camels were laden wfth its materiale. 
Among the moderns, the term is applied to any figure 
of more than ordinary dimensions. Tho largest C. of 
the present day is the statue of Ban Carlo Borromeo 
on the Lake of Maggiore. It is of bronze, is hollow, and 


nearly 60 ft. in height. 
(ko - ldeh'ydns.) 


(Script) A canonical epistle of the New Testament, 
written by 8t. Paul from Rome, most probably in the 
earlier and freer period of his imprisonment, when he 
was allowed to dwell in his own hired house and te 
preach the gospel without molestation. The date may, 
therefore, be fixed at abt. 61 or 62 д.р. It is cited by 
Justin Martyr and Theophilus of Antiocb, and distinctly 
ascribed to the apustle by Irenæus, Clement of Alexam- 
dria, Tertullian, and Origen. 


Colostrum, (ko-eirüm.) [L.] (Med.) The first thin, 


saline, and laxative milk formed in a woman's breast 
after child-birth. 


Colquitt, (kcl/kwit,) in Georgia, a B.W. oo.; area, abt. 
600 sq.m. C. Moultrie. 
Colt, 5 


AMUEL, (kólt,) an American inventor, в. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1814. He early conceived the idee of 
revolving fire-arms, and, in 1835, took out a patent for 
the weapon since known the world over as Colf's Re- 
volver. In 1848, he established a company for the 
working out of his patent, and built at Hartford one 
of the most extensive armories in the world. D. 1862. 


and the hardier varieties of fruits yield a ready cultiva-| Colts'foot. (Bot.) See TussiLAGO. 


tion. Chief Towns. Denver, the cap., Golden, (former 
cap.,) Pueblo, Georgetown, Leadville, Colorado Springs, 
Central City, Black Hawk, Idaho Springs, &c. Thesettle- 
ment of C. was accelerated by the California gold discov- 
eries in 1848. Organized asa territory in 1861, admitted 
as a State in 1876. hence called the “Centennial” State. 
—In Texas, в В.В. county; area, about 1,070 square 
miles. County Seat, Columbus. 
@elorado, or Rio Coronapo, a great river of the U. 
States, having its source in the Rocky Mountains, and 
bifurcating in Colorado Tor. into two branches, the 
Greon and Grand rivers, which, uniting in abt. N. Lat. 
82° 10’, W. Lon. 114° 20’, flows a S.W., W. and 8. course, 
and empties into the head of the Gulf of California, in 
abt. №. Lat. 350 807, and W. Lon. 112° 65’. Total length, 
estimated at abt. 1,205 m., a great part of which passes 
through a series of cafions, one of which, the Great 
-Quilen of the Colorade, has been partially explored. — A 


Colubridse, ( — (From L. coluber, a serpent.) 


m) A very numerous fam. of Serpents, chiefly dis- 
inguished by having both jaws fully provided with 
sharp teeth, directed backward, but without poisonous 
fangs. They are active in the pursuit of their prey, 
some of them feeding chiefly on small birds and q 

rupeds, and some on insects. Some species are ovipe- 
rous, others ovoviparous. They sometimes attain a 
length of 8 feet. This family is represented in America 
by the Striped Snakes (gen. Euarmia), the Water Snakes 
(gen. Nerodia), the Hog-nose Snake (gen. Hetorodon), 
the Pine Snake or Bull Snake (gen. Pituophis), the King 
Snake, the Thunder Snake or Chain Snake, and the 
House, Milk, or Chicken Snake (gen. Ophibolus , the 
Indigo or Gopher Snake (gen. ja), the Black 
Snakes (gen. Bascanion), the Coach-whip Snakes qe 


Masticophis), the Green Snakes (gen. Lepiophis and 
—— ene Ring-necked Snakes —— олон), the 
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Bearlet Snake (gen. Rhinostoma), the Brown Snake (gen. 
Haldea), the Red-bellied or Horn Snake (gen. Farancia), 
the Ground or Worm Snake (gen. Celuta), &c. 

Columba, (St.,) (ko-liim’bah,) the patron-saint of 
the Highlanders of Scotland, в. 521 in Ireland. Going 
on a mission into the Hebrides, he there settled in the 
island of Iona (q. v.), where he established a monastery, 
and crowned one of the Scottish kings. D. abt. 597. 

Columba No'achi. (Asron.) A small 8. constell., 
formed by Royer. It comprises a somewhat rich group 
of stars. 

C€olumba'nus, (St.,) an Irish monk, в. abt. 540. 
Passing over to France, he in that country founded the 
famous abbey of Luxueil, and presided over it for 20 
years. He afterwards established the monastery of 
Bobbio, Italy, in 615, whose order of monks united 
with the Benedictines in the beginnin of the 8th cent. 

Dolumbarium, (pl. COLUMBA’RIA,) (ko-lüm-bá're-üm.) 

From L. columba, a dove.] ( Arch.) A dove-cote or colum- 

; hence, also, similar places for urns in ancient 
Rome, — and sometimes, in modern parlance, the holes 
left in the walls for the timbers of a building. 

C€olum'bia, (British,) а W. Prov. of the Dominion 
of tween Lat. 49—55° N., Lon. 115-1329 W. 
The Pacific and Queen Charlotte's Sound bound it on 
the W., the Rocky Mountains on the E., and Washing- 
ton Ter. forms its 8. frontier. Exclusive of Vancouver's 
Island, B. C. forms a tract of country 500 m. in length, 
and nearly 400 in breadth. The interior is traversed 
by 3 great ranges running parallel with the Rocky Mts., 
having rich valleys intervening, watered E. and W. by 
the lumbia and Fraser rivers respectively. The 
greater part of this country is uninhabited, and its in- 
terior but little known. It is, however, ascertained to 
be rich in minerals — gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, 
&c., having been found in abundance. The capital is 
Victoria, in the island of Vancouver. The country is 
generally wooded, though there are extensive tracts of 
open prairie. The chief timber is Douglass pine, fir, 
cedar, hemlock, and Canadian poplar. Total pop. abt. 
65,000, of which only abt. 20,000 are whites. 

Colum’bi District of,) a small territorial divi- 
sion of the U. States, under the immediate jurisdiction 
of Congress, and containing the city of Washington, 
the national capital and seat of the supreme legislature. 
It is b. on all sides by the State of Maryland, excepting 
S.W., where the Potomac river forms its natural fron- 
tier, ting it from Virginia, The D. of C. lies bet. 
38° 51’ and 39° N. Lat., and 76° 58’ and 77° 6 W. Lon., 
and is distant from the Atlantic abt. 300 m. Area, for- 
merly 100 s. m., but in 1846 the 36 s. m. was receded 
to Va., from whence it originally came, the remainder 
having been ceded to the U. S. by Maryland in 1788-9. 
It is governed by three commissioners, appointed by the 
President. Surface undulating; soil, poor and sandy. 
It contains, besides the C., the town of Georgetown, at 
which is a Jesuit college founded in 1789. Pop, 131,700. 

Columbian World's Exposition. The great 
World's Fair, commemorative of the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus, was held in 
the City of Chicago in 1892, opening May 1st and clos- 
ing Nov. 1st. In extent of buildings and grandeur of 
exhibit it surpassed any previous fair. Its greatest 
building, that of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, cov- 
ered 44 acres of ground space, being much the largest 
exhibition building ever erected. The most striking 
features of this exposition were the magnificent archi- 
tecture of its buildings, the adornment of its grounds, 
and its electrical display. The total number of paid 
admissions was 21,477,218 ; of exhibitors, 65,422 ; total 
receipts, $33,290,(65.58 ; disbursements, $31,117,353.79. 
On Chieago Day, October 9th, the paid admissions 
were 716,881. The exhibition occupied Jackson Park, 
on the lake front, the water of the lake being very 
effectively introduced into the grounds. A popular 
feature of the Fair was the Midway Plaisance, made up 

various national exhibits 

Colum'bia River. See OREGON. 

Columbiad, (ko-lim'be-4d.) [From Columbia, а meta- 
phorical name of the U. States.] (Ord.) A piece of 
heavy ordnance, combining certain qualities of the gun, 
howitzer, and mortar. Invented by an American, Col. 
Bomford, it was employed in the war of 1812, but has 
since fallen into comparative disuse. 

Columbiana, (ko-lüm-be-ah'/nah,) in Ohio, an E.N.E. 
со., separated from Pennsylvania by the Qhio river; 
«rea, abt. 490 sq. m. С. New Lisbon. 

€olumbidse, (ko-liim’be-de.) 62001.) A fam. of birds, 
O0. Rasores, comprising the Pi s, Doves, and Turtle- 
doves. They are chiefly guished by having the 
bill horny ut the tip, tail-feathers twelve, occasionally 
feurteen, and the plumage more or less adorned with 

metallic lustre. They fly well, and associate invariably 
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in рете; their nests are constructed in trees, or їр the 
holes of rocks; and both parents sit upon the eggs. 
They are further remarkable for the uliar mode in 
which their young are fed. The crop is furnished with 
numerous glands, which become developed in both 
sexes during incubation ; these glands secrete a sort of 
milky substance, with which the food that passes into 
the crop is moistened; and the food, saturated with 
this secretion, is regurgitated by the parents for the 
nourishment of their young. The typical genus Cv- 
lumba comprises the Band-tailed Pigeon, C. fasciata, 
of Western North America; the White-headed Pigeon, 
C. leucocephala, of Florida Keys; the Rock Dove, С. 
livia, of Europe and Asia, is celebrated as the probable 
stock of most, if not all of our domestic varieties. Of 
all the varieties, the most remarkable for its attach- 
ment to its native place is the Carrier Pigeon, or Mes- 
senger, so called from its being used to convey letters 
from one place to another. From the lower part of the 
head to the middle of the lower chap there grows out a 
white, naked fungous flesh, which is called the wattle, 
and is generally met by two small protuberances of the 
same luxuriant flesh, rising on each side of the under 
chap. The eyes are surrounded with the same sort of 
corrugated flesh ; and the circle round the black pupil of 
their eyes is commonly of a red brick-dust color, thou 

more esteemed when it is of a brilliant red. The Wild, 
or Passenger Pigeon, E. migratoria (Fig. 197), of North 
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America, is 17 inches long, and the wing 814 inches; the 
upper parts blue, under parts purplish- passing into 
whitish behind, and the sides and back of the neck a 
glossy golden-violet. It is extremely rapid in flight, 
being able to perform a long journey at an average 
speed of a mile a minute. The numbers that sometimes 
move together are vast beyond conception, sometimes 
filling the air like a cloud, and thus continuing to pass 
for a whole day. The migrations are wholly for the 
purpose of procuring food, and hence do not take place 
at any particular season of the year. The Turtle Dove, 
C. turtur of the Old World, celebrated for its gentleness 
and plaintive notes, is 1124 inches long; the upper 
pass tawny slate-color, spotted with brown; the breast 
rownish, and the other under white. 
Columbine, (-bin.) (Bot.) AQUILEGIA. 
Columbite, (ko-liim’bit.) (Fr. colombite.] (Min.) A 
scarce, darkish-gray, hard, crystalline mineral, in which 
nitric acid is found in combination with the oxides of 
manganese and iron. 
Columbium, (ko-liim’be-um.) (Chem.) See NIOBIUM. 
Columbus, CHRISTOPHER, (ko-liim’biis.) [It. Christoforo 
Colombo ; Sp. Christobal Colon.) 'The discoverer of Amer- 
ica, B. abt. 1440 (the exact year being unknown). He 
went to sea in his boyhood, and first became known to 
the world at Lisbon in 1470, in which city he married 
and settled in business as a maker of maps and charta, 
having in'the interim (1477 ) performed a voyage to the N. 
of Iceland. Entertaining the idea of finding a new route 
to India by the W., he offered his services to John, king 
of Portugal, to conduct such an expedition and solve the 
nd problem of discovering a sea-passage to the Indies, 
ailing in this, he resorted to Madrid, and there laid his 
projects before the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella. 
After surmounting many obstacles, his designs were put 
into execution, and on Aug. 3, 1492, his fleet of three 
small vessels set sail to the westward from the port of 
Palos. Land was discovered on Oct. 11th, which proved 
to be the island of Guanahani, or San Balvador, one of 
the Bahamas. Cuba and San Domingo (then and after- 
wards called Hispaniola) were his next discoveries, 
Deeming all these islands part of Asia, he named their 
inhabitants Indians, a title which has since adhered te 
all W. aborigines. After taking possession of his dis- 
coveries in the name of the Spanish crown, C. returned 
home and was received with extraordinary honors. Ia 
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1493, he set out on a second expedition, diacovered Ja- 
maica, Puerto Rico, and the Windward Islands, and 
colonized Hispaniola, of which islands he made his 
brother Bartholomew governor. In 1498, he sailed a 
third time to the W., and met with Trinidad and the 
coast of the Spanish Main as far 8. as Paria. In the 
meantime, intrigues and dissensions had broken out in 
Hispaniola. The enemies of C., jealous of his good 
fortune and merit, prevailed upon the Spanish king to 
order him to be sent home in irons. The king dis- 
claimed complicity, but C. did not get redress. He was, 
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nomenclature of the detaila commonly employed, are 
given in the accompanying figure. —( Bot.) The com- 
bined stamens and styles forming a solid central body, 
as in Orchidacem. — ( Mil.) A body of yes rd drawn up 
in order so as to present a narrow front; as distinguished 
from in line, that is when they present an extended front. 
( Print.) A perpendicular section or division of a page 
of printed matter.—(Arith. A tabulated set of num- 
bers, so arranged for the purpose of addition.— Gener- 
ally, any vertical body of the same diameter as its base; 
thus, a column of water, air, or mercury. 


nevertheless, dispatched on a fourth expedition in 1502, | Colures, JN [From Gr. kolos, clipped, and oura, 


in search of the great Indian Sea, from which Vasco di 
Gama had but lately returned, bringing much treasure. 
Failing in this, his last undertaking, he never recov- 
ered the royal favor, and p. at Seville, 1506. High 
honors and immense wealth were the portion of his 
descendants, who became grandees of Spain, and whose 
possessions and titles at last merged into a branch of 
the house of Braganza in 1608. 

Columbus, in Georgia, a handsome and flourishing 
city, C. of Muscogee co., on the Chattahoochee, 90 m. 
W.8.W.of Macon. C., in point of wealth and commer- 
cial importance, ranks third among the cities of the 
State. It possesses considerable manufactures, and is 
the centre of a large cotton export-trade.—In Jndiana, 
a Village, county seat of Baritholomew county, on E. 
fork of White river, 41 m. 8.8.E. of Indianapolis.—In 
North Carolina, в 8. county, b. on 8, Carolina; area, 


a tail] (Аз!) Two great circles supposed to intersect 
each other at right angles in the pons of the earth. 
They pass through the solstitial and equinoctial points 
of the ecliptic, and are hence called Solstitial and Equi- 
noctial С. It is believed that this name was given to 
them on account of their lower parts being always cut 
off by the horizon. 


Colusa, (ko-loo'zăh), in California, a N W. co., b. Е. 


by the 


ramento river; area, about 2,890 sq. m. С. 
Colusa. 


Colutea, (kél-wte’ah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, О, Fe- 


bacew, consisting of shrubs indigenous to the Mediter- 
ranean region, characterized by having membranous 
bladder-like pods, which, when pressed suddenly, burst 
with a loud noise, hence the common name of the gen., 
Bladder-Senna, The leaflets of C. arborescens have pur- 
gative properties like those of Senna. 


about 600 square miles; C. Whitesville.—In ’Ohio, a | Colymbidze, (ko-lim’be-de.) (Zodl.) The Divers, a 


well-built and prosperous city, C. of the State and of 
Franklin co., on the Scioto, 116 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 
In point of size, wealth, and importance, this city ranks 
next to those of Cincinnati and Cleveland. Its finest 
pnblic edifice is the Capitol, or State-House, which 
covers an area of 55,996 square feet, and is only sur- 
passed in magnitude by the National Capitol at Wash- 
ington, 


Columella, (ko-lwm2lah.) [L., a little column.) 


family of birds, О. Natatores, inhabiting the northerm 
regions, and distinguished by their legs being placed so 
far back that they always assume an erect positiom 
when standing. "Their feet are large and webbed; they 
are rapid and powerful divers; and they feed both on 
fish and vegetables. The genus Colymbus contains the 
Divers proper. The gen. iceps contains the Grebes, 
which have the bill long, slender, and pointed; the 
head in the spring ornamented with tufts. 


( Bot.) The central pillar in soms capsules from which | Colza, (kdl'zah.) ( Bot.) A variety of Brassica rapa, much 


the valves separate when the fruit is ripe. — (Zodl.) The 
upright pillar in most univalve shells, around which the 
whorls twist. 
Column, (kó'um.) [L. — (Arch.) A cylindri- 
cal pillar or long round body, of wood, stone, or iron, 
which serves either for the support or ornament of a 
building. It consists of a capital, which із the top or 
head; a shaft, 
which is the g 
cylindrical g...... 
art; and а... 
„оп which , 
it rests, It dif- 
fers from the 
pilaster,which a 
i square. Col- "^ ^ 
umns are 
tinguished as 
to their form 9—- 
and accesso- 
ries into tho 
Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and 
Composite. — 
The Tuscan is 
characterized 
by being rude, 10-7 ^ 
simple, and 
massive; the 
Dorícisnextin 4t.......... 
strength and 72....... 
massiveness to 1 A 
the Tuscan; 15 
the Jonic is 
more slender 
than the Tus- 
can and Doric; 
the Corinthian 
is still more 
delicate in its 
form and pro- 
— and 
s enriched 7 
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with 





cios of tho Fig. 198. — TUSCAN COLUMN. 
Corinthian. — 1, Fillet. 2, Сута recta. 3, Corona. 4, Ovolo. 


5, Cavetto. 6, Frieze. T, Tenia. 8, Upper 
е der peri Paola. 9, Lower Facila. 10. Abacus. 11, еск. 


12, Аз . 13, Congé ог Apoph 1 
umn, with the Torus. 15, Plinth. “ юне» 
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Comal, (ko-mdl,) in Texas, a W. central co. 


cultivated in Europe for its seeds, which contain an oil 
used for burning in lamps, making black soap, &c. 


Coma, (kó*mah.) [Gr. koma, a lethargy.) (Med.) А pre- 


ternatural propensity to sleep, or lethargic drowsiness. 
It isasymptom which often attends acute and malig- 
nant fevers. C. somnolentum,is when the patient con- 
tinues in a profound sleep, and, if awaked, immediately 
relapses, without being able to keep his eyes open. — 
[Gr. komé, hair.] (Ast.) The hairy appearance that sur- 
rounds a comet when the earth is between it and the 
sun.—(Bot.) The collection of branches which forms 
the head of a forest-tree. 


Coma Berenicis, (be-rén’e-sis.)_[‘ Berenice’s hair.’] 


(Astron.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, com- 
posed of stars of the 4th and 5th magnitude, near the 
tail of Leo, abt. 5° of the equinoctial colure. 

Area, abt. 


1,080 sq. m. ; C. New Braunfels. 


Comanche, (ko-mánsh/,) in Tezas, а central co. Area, 


abt. 1,000 sq. m.; C. Comanche. 


} 





Fig. 199.— А COMANCHE, 


Coman'ches, the most numerous and martial of аЙ 
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fhe N. American Indian tribes, have their habitat in 
a nomadic state from the coast of the Gulf of Mexico to 
the E. slope of the Rocky Mountains. They are, how- 
ever, most generally met with in the basins of the Seco, 
Colorado, Brazos, and Del Norte rivers. They annually 
make a foray into Mexico, often as far S. as Durango, 
when they make a “clean sweep " of everything before 
them, returning laden with plunder, and female cap- 
tives for conversion into '"squaws." They are con- 
sidered the finest horsemen in the world, and are the 
richest, fiercest, most predatory and abstemious of all 
known redskinas. Their nation numbers, it is supposed, 
20,000 souls, of whom about 3,000 are armed and disci- 
piined warriors. 

Comayagua, (ko-md-ah’gwah,) a town of Central 
America, C. of the state of Honduras, on the Ulloa, 192 
m. E. of Guatemala. Lop. 8,000. 

Cemb, (kom.) [A.8.] A toothed instrument for se 
rating hair, wool, flax, £c. — (Com.) In England, a dry 
measure containing 4 bushels. 

Combativeness, (kóm'bah-tiv-n2?s.) [From Fr. com- 
battre, to resist.) (Phren.) Faculty or propensity to- 
wards contention or pugnacity. 

Combe, George, (kóm,) a Scottish phrenologist, в. 1788. 
His pp. work, the Constitution of Man Considered in Re- 
lation to External Objects, published in 1828, has at- 
tained a wide and high celebrity. D. 1858. 

Combination, (kóm-be-ná's&hín.) (1. combinatio.) 
In its general and most popular sense, a league or asso- 
ciation formed for good or bad purposes. — ( Math.) In 
Algebra, the variation or alteration of any number of 
quantities, letters, sounds, and the like, in all the differ- 
ent manners possible.— (CAem.) The intimate union 
ef two or more bodies, from which results a new com- 

` pound differing in its properties from any of the consti- 
tuents, Thus, an acid uniting with an alkali forms a 

' salt, and furnishes a good instance of C. 

Combretacese, (kóm-bre-táà'se-e.) (Bot.) An О. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trees or shrubs, with 
alternate or opposite leaves having no stipules, calyx 
adherent, ovary one-celled, fruit succulent, seeds with- 
outalbumen. They are natives of the tropical parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America,and have astringent qualities. 
Some species are cultivated for ornament, others yield 
timber. 

Combustion, (kom-büst'yün.) [From L. comburo, 
1 consume.] (Chem.) When substances combine 
chemically, and the combination is attended by the 
evolution of light and heat, the phenomenon is called 
€ All ordinary С. is the union of an inflammable 

` body with oxygen gas, the most familiar example of 
which ів found in the burning of coal in a fireplace. 
As other forms of C. we have metals burning in chlo- 
rine, or the vapor of bromine. Substances, like oxygen, 
which combine with inflammable bodies attended by 
the phenomenon of C, aro called supporters of С.; 
while the substances burut, such as coal, are called 
combustibles. The term slow C, which is sometimes 
used in such cases as the gradual oxidation of moist 

hosphorus, is very inappropriate, and should always 
be replaced by slow oxidulion, or slow chemical union ; 
because С. is a more or less violent action, accompanied 
by the production of intense light and heat. When 
earbon is burnt in oxygen gas, we have an exam- 
ple of C.; but when the electric arc passos between 
two carbon points placed in a vacuum, we have an ex- 
ample of ignition. According to a theory, which has 
received considerable support, the heat produced dur- 
ing chemical combustion is caused by the direct con- 
version of motion into heat. Thus, the C of carbon in 
exygen is &aid to be due to the clashing of carbon aud 
exygen atoms, which rush together under the influence 
ef the force of chemical affinity with an enormous ve- 
Jocity, and when they come into collision their motion 
of translation is transmuted into that kind of vibratory 
motion which we call ‘eat. 

Comedy, (:óm'e-de.) [Gr. komódia, literally, a village- 
song, because the first comedies consisted of rustic 
dialogues.] (Lit) <A dramatic representation of the 
Mght, humorous, and pleasant kind, particularly in- 
tended to ridicule the foibles and follies of men. Всајі- 

defines C. to be a dramatic poem, representing the 
Кыл» of life, whose event is fortunate and style fa- 
miliar. With us, C. is distinguished from farce, inas- 
much as the former represents nature as she is, while 
the latter distorts and overcharges her. 

(euet, (küm'it) (Gr. kométes from komé, hair.) 
(464) А celestial object presenting a nebulous aspect, 
bet traversing the interstellar spaces, and becoming 

f known tous by passing within the limits of the sun’s 
attraction. Many of them belong to the solar system, 
travelling in closed paths around the sun. Although 
the idea that comets may travel in periodic orbits 
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around the sun had suggested itself to the ancienta, we 
owe to Newton the first enunciation of this theory. He 
founded it upon the calculations he had applied to the 
motions of the great C. of 1680. The theory can hardly 
be said to have been proved, however, until the time of 
Halley's researches into the motions and periodic re: 
turns of the C. which bears his name, or perhaps even 
until the date of the first return of this C. in accordance 
with Halley's predictions. А C. usually presents the 
appearance of a coma, or haze of light surrounding a 
somewhat bright nucleus. As the C. approaches the 
sun the haze of light generall, grows elongated, and 
when the C. is a large one, traces bogin to be seen which 
indicate the approaching formation of a tail. A certain 
appearance of streakiness in the C's light usually pre- 
cedes the formation of the tail. The direction of the 
tail is nearly always from the sun. It grows longer 
and brighter as the C. approaches perihelion. A 
perihelion passage many comets аго greatly changed im 
appearance. Some are brighter and more striking than 
they were before perihelion passage; while others are 
shorn of a large proportion of their splendor. The only 
feature which belongs to all cometa ів the coma. Many 
comas have no nucleus, and quite a large proportion 
have no tail; on the other hand, some comets have more 
than one tail. The real dimensions of comets must, in 
many cases, be regarded as inconceivably vast. The C. 
of 1680, one of the most celebrated of modern times, had 
a tail that was calculated at twenty millions of leagues. 
immediately after its perihelion passage, and yet it was 
emitted in two days. It subsequently became more 
than twice as long. The matter of these tails must be 
of incalculable tenuity, and it is supposed that on ac- 
count of the distance to which they are sent, much of 
it can never be re-absorbed. Even the heads of many 
comets are composed of matter of extreme thinness, for 
a star of the fifth magnitude was observed through the 
densest part of one without undergoing any diminution 
of lustre. We know so little respecting the physical 
condition of comets that it would be hazardous to spec- 
ulate at present concerning their real nature. A theory 
of great ingenuity, and (what is novel in this branch 
of speculation) founded on physical experiments which 
really seem to have some bearing on the subject, has 
lately been put forward by Professor Tyndall, who is 
disposed to regard the tails of comets as resulting from 
the formation of a species of actinic cloud by the action 
of the solar rays, after their character has been altered 
during their passage through the comet's head. At 
present, however, it is difficult to say whether such a 
theory 1s well or ill founded. 

Comfrey, (küm'fre.) ( Во.) Bee SYMPHYTUM. 

Comines, — ре, a French historian, 
B. near Lille, 1445. Entering the service of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, he was dispatched by him to the 
French court, where he remained and served Louis XI. 
till the latter's death in 1483. He followed Charles VIII. 
in his invasion of Italy, and served him in a diplomatic 
capacity. His Mémoires present a faithful transcript 
of the court and politics of Louis XI., and of contem- 
porary events. D. 1509. 

Comitan, (kóm-c-táhw') a town of Mexico, state of 
Chiapa, ов the Grijalva, 40 m. В.Е. of Ciudad Real. 


- 10,000. 

Comitia, (ko-mish'yah.) [From L. cum, with, and tus, 
а going.) (Rom. Hist.) An assembly of the people for 
the election of magistratea, or consulting on important 
affairs of the republic, such as the passing of laws, de- 
claring of war, £c. 

Comma, (kóm'mah.) [Gr. komma, a piece cut off. 
(Gram.) In punctuation, a point or character mark 
thus (,], difnoting the shortest pause in reading, and 
separating a sentence into divisions or members.—( Mus.) 
The smallest of all the subdivisions; being about the 
ninth part of a tone. 

Commander, (kom-mdnd'ür.) [Fr. to command.) 
(Her.) The chief of certain classes of knighthood; as, 
a commander of the Knights of Malta. 

Commandery, Commandry, (-mánd're) [Fr. 
commanderie.) The manorial domain and chiefship of 
a knightly order, as, a commandery of the Templars. 

Commeatism, (kóm'mah-tizm.) [From L. comma.) 
Brevity, concisenese, or condensation in writing. 

Commelynacese, (kóm-me-lin-a'se-e) (Bot) An О. 
of plants, all. Yyridales, consisting of herbs with flat 
leaves, usually sheathing at the base; outer perianth 
(стуж) of three parts, herbaceous; inner (corolla) also 
of three, colored; fruit & two- or three-celled capsule. 
The underground stems of many of the plants yield 
starch, and are used for food. 

Commensurable, (kom-mén'/shü-ra-bl. com, to- 

ether with, and mewuwrab(lis, m le. Hath.) 
Geometry, an appellation given to such quantities as 
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are measured by the same quantity ; thus, a yard and 
a foot are commensurable, as both may be measured by 
inches. See INCOMMENSURABLE. 
Commentary, (kóm'men-a-re.)) [From L. commentor, 
I meditate thoroughly.) Anexplanation of the obscure 
in an author; sometimes applied to an histor- 
ical narrative; as, the Commentaries of Cassar. 
Commerce, (kónm'murs) [From L. commercor, Y do 
business with.] In а general sense, the intercourse of 
nations for the purchase of each other's produce or 
manufactures, the superfluities of one being given for 
those of another, and then re-exchanged with other 
nations according to their severa] wants. 
Commination, (kom-me-nà'siün.) (L., a threaten- 
ing.) (Eccl) The recital of God's threats of punish- 
ment, made on certain days. 

Commissary , (kóm'mis-sa-re.) [Fr. commissatre.} In 
a Же sense, в commissioner, delegate, or deputy.— 

(Mil.) An officer who has the charge of furnishing pro- 
visions, clothing, &c., for an army. 

Commission, (kón-mish'ün.) (L. commissio, а giving 
in charge.] (Law.) The warrant, or letters-patent, by 
which a person is authorized to exercise jurisdiction. 
—(Qom.) The order by which any one (та св or ne- 

tiates for another; also, the percentage given to 
Бог and agents for transacting the business of others; 
such persons being culled C.-agents, or C.-merchants. — 
(A4il.) The warrant or authority by which a person 
holds an official rank in the army ; such are called 
commissioned officers, in distinction from the inferior or 
non-commissioned officers.— To рш a ship into C. ( Nav.) To 
refit a ship of war, and commission her for active service. 

Commissioner, (-mis'ün-ér.) (Pol.) An executive 

` officer who has charge of а certain dept. of the public 
service; as, a commisstoner of taxes. 

Commissure, (kóm-mirsur.) [L. commissura, a joint.) 
(Anat.) Any suture, or juncture, particularly the cor- 
ners of the lips where they meet together, and also 
certain parts of the brain. 

Commitment, (kom-mit'm2ut.) [From L. committo, 
I givein charge.] (Law.) The sending a person to prison 
by warrant or order, either for a crime or contumacy. 

Committee, (kom-mit'te.) [Same deriv.] Generally, 
certain persons elected or appointed, to whom any 

. matter of business is referred, either by a legislative 
body or by any corporation or society.— C. of the whole 
House. ( Fol.) A legislative body which resolves itself 
into a C, in which case each member has a right to 
epeak as often as he pleases. When the House is not 
in C. each one is only allowed to speak once in turn, 
unless to tender an explanation. In cases of a C. of the 
whole House, the Speaker leaves the chair, which is 
occupied for the time by one of the members, who is 
constituted and styled the chairman of C. — Sanding C. 
are such as continue during the exístence of the legis- 
lative session. — Select C. are specially appointed to con- 
sider and report on particular subjects. 

Commodity, (kom-mod'e-te.) [From L. commoditas, 
advantage.) (Com.) Any wares or merchandise in 
which a person deals. — C. are such goods and 
merchandises as are the proper product or manufac- 
ture of the country. 

Commodore, (kóm'mo-dór.) [From L. commendator.] 
(Nae.) In the English navy, a post-captain who is in- 
vested with the temporary command of a detachment 
ef ships in some particular service; he holds the rank, 
for the time being, of rear-edmiral. — In the U. States 
service, the next rank below rear-admira!. 

Commodus, Lucius AURELIUS ANTONINUS, (kóm'mo- 
düs,) а Roman emperor, son of Marcus Aurelius, B. 161 
A.P. He s. his father in 180, and, after a brief space of 
temperate rule, sunk into debauchery of the vilest do- 
ecription, prostituting alike his person and the imperial 
power. His misrule and excesses accelerated the decay 
of the empire. Murdered by Marcia, one of his concu- 
bines, 192. 

Common, (kóm'mün.) [L. communis.) (Law.) A tract 
ef land, or open space, the use of which is not appro- 
priated to any individual but belongs to the public, or 
to a number. The right which а person has to pasture 
hie cattle on the land of another, to dig turf, catch fish, 
cat wood, or the like, is called C. of pasture, of turbary, 
ef piecary, and of estovers. 

Common Law. That law which derives its force 
and authority from the universal consent and immemo- 
rial practice of the people, but which has never re- 
eeived the sanction of the legislature by an express 
law, being so — from the statute law. In 
this country, the C. L. of England has been adopted us 
the basis of our jurisprudence in all the States except 
Louisiana. Many of the most valued principles of the 

©. L. have been embodied in the Oonstitution of the U. 


' Commons, (kóm'miüwnx.) 
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States, and the constitutions of the several States; and 
in many of the Btates the C. L. and the statutes of Eng- 
land in force in the colony at the time of American 
independence are by the State constitutions declared to 
be the law of the State until repealed. 

Com'monplace Book, one in which data, nota- 
bilia, or extracts from books and reflections are writ- 
ten. —(Com.) A waste-book. 

Com'mon Pleas. (Law.) The name of a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction on such pleas or actions as are brought 
by private persons against private persons, or by the 
government when the cause of action is of a civil ne- 
ture. In England, whence we derived this phrase, com- 
mon pleas are so called to distinguish them from pleas 
of the crown. А court or courts of the same name exist 
in many States of the U. States. 

Com'mon Prayer, (-prair,) (Воок or.) ( Eccl.) The lit- 
urgy, or public form of prayer prescribed by the Church 
of England to be used in ali churches and chapels, and 
which the clergy are enjoined to use, under a penalty. 

In England, the lower house 
of Parliament, consisting of the representatives of cities, 
boroughs, and counties, chosen by those possessed of 
the propert or qualification required by law. 

Com’mon Time. ( Mus.) That time in which each mea- 
sure or bar contains an equal number of subdivisions ; 
as, for instance, 2 minims,4 crotchets,8 quavers,and so oh. 

Com'/monwenalth, — [Eng. common, and weul : 
literally, the common or public welfare.) (Fol.) A free 
state,or body politic; or,a republic and co-operative 
form of govt. Also, the whole body of citizens at large 
belonging to a State; as, the Commonwealth of Mussa- 
chusetts. — ( Hist.) The пате given to that form of 
govt. in England which existed during the protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of his son Richard; that is to 
say, from the death of Charles I., 1649, to the restora- 
tion of his son, Charles II. 1660. 

Commune, (kóm'mün.) [Fr.] In France, а small ter- 
ritorial section, smaller than a canton, and correspond- 
ing somewhat to what in this country is termed a town- 
shi . Each commune is governed by its own mayor 
and municipality. In the Middle Ages, a C. was a town 
which had obtained a charter of enfranchisement from 
the feudal lord. 

Com'mune of Paris (The). (Fr. Hist.) A revolu- 
tionary committee, which, sprung from the Insurrection 
of July 14, 1789, substituted itself for the municipal 
council of Paris, and was definitively constituted May 21, 
1791, with Petion for mayor. Led by the flercest of dema- 
gogues, Chaumette, Hébert and, afterwards, Robespierre, 
the C. fought against the Convention, which, according 
to its doctrine, was too moderate in its political pro- 
gramme; armed the mob inst that assembly, and 
maintained in the streets of the capital a state of per- 
manent insurrection till the 9th Thermidor (July 21, 
1794), when it collapsed with the fall of Robespierre.— 
A similar revolutionary committee sprang into life at 
the end of the siege of Paris by the Germans, early 
in 1871. After the signing of the peace at Versailles, a 
body of workmen intrenched themselves upon the hill 
of Montmartre, which they fortified with cannon; and 
a body of regular troops sent to dislodge these men, in- 
stead of performing their duty, made common cauee 
with them, and enabled them to break out into open 
insurrection against the legitimate authority of the 
National Assembly, and of M. Thiers, the chief of the 
executive power. Under the leadership of daring and 
unscrupulous adventurers — Asay, Foret, Blanqui, Ber- 
geret, Dombrowski (a Pole), Cluseret, and others — the 
©. assumed the government of the city and sustained a 
regular siege against the National army, inauguratip 
its power by the assassination of the Gens. Thomas and 
Le Comte, and resorting to the perpetration of exceeses 
of the worst description for maintaining themselves 
against the will of шере In the last days of 
the siege they murdered the Archbishop of Paris, a pres- 
ident of the Court of Appeals, and many other distin- 
guished persons whom they had kept as hostages. Upon 
the ultimate entry of the National army into the city, the 
C. resolved upon the committal of a last atrocity — an 
act of savage Vandalism unexampled in modern times 
— no less than the attempt to destroy the city they had 
no longer power to retain. Our readers are familier 
with the devastation and tbe horrors which character- 
ized the dying hours of the C. ; how many of the fairest 
and proudest edifices of the fairest city of the world 
were fired by the combustibles of those desperate sav- 
ages, and left in smoking ruins. The fate of the chiefs 
of this sangui tyranny was various. Some few es- 
caped ; others perished amid the havoc they had made; 
others, again, were deported; while several suffered the 
extreme penalty of the jew. 
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Communion, (bóm-mün'yün.) (оше — ae) 
A body of Christian worshippers, having one , dis- 
cipline, and ritual; as, the Episcopal Cyummenion.—4À Шо, 
the Lord's Supper. See EUCHARIST. 

Communism, (kóm'mu-nism.) (Pol.) See SoctALISM. 

Community, (kóm-mü'ne-te.) [From L. communis, 
shared by several.] A society of persous living in the 
same place or country under the same laws and regu- 
lations, and who have common rights and privileges.— 
(Fr. Law.) A kind of partnership that a man and 
woman contract after lawful marriage. The C. em- 
braces the profits of all the effects of which the husband 
has the administration and enjoyment, either of right 
or in fact ; of the produce of the mutual industry and la- 
bor of both husband and wife, and of the property which 
they may acquire either by bequest, donation, or pur- 
chase. The debts contracted during the marriage enter 
into the C., and must be liquidated out of the common 
fund. Legal C. із that which takes place by virtue of 
the marital contract. It is the French common law. 
Conventional C.is that which is formed by express ugree- 
ment in the contract of marriage. 

Commutation, (-mi-(d'shiin.) (From L. commuto, I 
alter.] (Law.) The change of a penalty or punishment 
from a greater to a lesa; as when death is commuted to 
transportation or imprisonment. 

Comimutator, (kom is ior) [ваша deriv.] (Жїөс- 
tricily.) A piece of apparatus used for making. break- 
ing, and reversing a current from the battery, in con- 
nection with many electrical instruments. 

Comnenus, (рі Comngni,) a noble Byzantine race 
which gave 6 emperors to the East, 1 to Heraclea, and 
10 to Trebizond. The first-named were: 7saac C. (1057- 
1059); Alexis C. I. (1081-1118); John C. (1118-1143); 
Manuel C. (1143-1180); Alexis С. II. (1180-1183); and 
Andronicus C. (1183-1185), who was dethroned by Isaac 
Angelus. In 1204, a third Alexis C., belonging to the 
same family, founded at Trebizond a dynastic line 
which reigned over that city and a part of Asia Minor 
till their absorption into the Ottoman empire by Mo- 
hammed 11., 1462. 

Como, (kó'mo,) a lake of Lombardy, N. Italy, at the base 
of the Rhetian and Lepontine Alps, formed by the 
river Adda which flows through it. Length, abt. 35 m., 
breadth, 3 m. Ita shores are studded with villas, and 
the lake and its surroundings are world-renowned for 
their picturesque beauty.— A city at the S. end of 
above lake, 20 m. N.W. of Milan. It is the anc. Comum 
Novum. Pop. 20,836. 

Comorn, or Komorn, (k/morn.) [Magyar Kom- 
ағоњ.) A strongly fortified city of the kingdom of Hun- 

. It is 48 m. distant from Buda, and surrendered 
to the Austrians by capitulation in 1849, after a year's 
siege. Pop. abt. 18,500. 

Comoro Islands, (ko-mó'ro,) a group in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, between the mainland of Africa and 
Madagascar; Lat. bet. 110 and 13? 8., Lon. bet. 43° and 
469 30 E. This group consists of the islands Angaziga 
(or Great Comoro), — (or Johanna), Muyotta, 
and Mohilla, all of which are very fertile. 

Companion, (him-pdn’yiin.) [Sp.compaflon.] (Her.) 
The lowest member of certain knightly orders; as, a 
Companion of the Bath.— Knight C, a knightly mem- 
ber next below a knight-commander. — C, or Companion- 
ladder. (Naut.) The staircase in a ship which leads 
from the quarter-deck to the cabin below. 

Company, (üm'/pah-ne.) (Fr. compagnie.] (Оот.) A 
society of persons joined together for trading purposes. 
See JorxT-STOcK Company.—( Mil.) A small body of in- 
fantry, consisting of from to 100 men, commanded 
by a captain; it corresponds to a troop of cavalry. — 
(Naut.) The whole crew of a ship, including the officers. 

Comparative, (kom-pdr'a-tiv.) (Gram.) A tern ex- 
pressing more or less, as distinguished from posittve and 
euperlative. — C. Anatomy. See ANATOMY. 

Comparison, (kom-pdr'e-xün.) гош L. comparo, 
to compare.] (Ehef.) А rhetorical figure, which ap- 
pears to differ from metaphor iu form only; the resem- 
blance being stated in the first case, while it is implied 
in the second. — (Gram.) The method of denoting the 
degree in which the quality expressed by an adjective 

y is possessed by its copulative noun. There are 3 of 
such degrees: the positive, comparative, superlative; ex- 
pressing respective degrees of quality, each higher 
than tho other, as wise, wiser, wisest. Adverbs are com- 
pared in the same manner as adjectives. 

Compartment, (-pirt'mónt.) [From L. compartior, I 
divide.) (Shipbwilding. А sectional division of a 
»nip's hull; as, а water-tight compartment.—(Arch.) A 
proportional division in an edifice; or some device 
marked in an ornamental pert thereof. 

Com » (kiém'pds.)  [Fr. compas.] (20) Extent 
or calibre of voice, or range or height of tone or sound 
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in an instrument. — (Nau) The Marine? s C. is an im. 
strument used to point out the courre at sca. It oom. 
sists of a magnetic needle, freely suspended in connec- 
tion with a circular card, the circumference of which is 
divided into thirty-two equal parts. This is inclosed i» 
& box with a glass top by way of protection from the 
elements, allowance being made for the “variation of 
the needle: the true direction of north and south is 
thus ascertained. Since iron ships have come into use, 
it has been necessary to have recourse to various coa- 
trivances to neutralize the effect of the attraction upom 
the needle of the iron of the vessel. — ( Math.) A pair ef 
C. is an instrument used in describing circles, measur- 
ing figures, &c., and consists of two pointed legs er 
branches, made of iron, steel, brass, &c., united at the 
top by a joint, on which they move. There are alse 
compasses of three legs, cylindrical, und spherical cosa- 
passes, &c. 

Com'pass-plame. (Joinery.) A tool, resembling іа 
size und shape the smoothing-plane, but with a sole 
whose convexity is in the direction of the length of the 
plane. They are used to form concave cylindrical sur- 
fuces, when the wood to be acted on is bent with the 
fibres in the direction of the curve, which is in a plane 
surface perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder; ac- 
cordingly, C. must be of various sizes in order to meet 
the requirements of different diameters. — C.-8AW,& saw 
fur cutting the plane surfaces of wood into curved 

í surfaces. ai (к P [L fro 

'ompendium, (kom-pén'de-üm.) [L., from 

tu eight together, and thus gather into a — 
form.) С The name given to а work which сов- 
veya gencral or special knowledge in an epitomized 
and analytical form, on the mulum in parvo (much im 
little) principle. 

Compensation Pen'dulum, (kom-pén-ca’'shum. 
L, compensatio, the rendering of an equivalent.) (Php. 
he efficacy which a pendulum has in regulating a 

cluck depends upon its being of the same length at all 
times — if it becomes longer, its vibrations are slower, 
and vice versa. But the etfect of increased temperature 
ix to lengthen it, and of diminished temperature te 
shorten it; and, as the temperature scarcely ever re- 
mains for any space of time the same, the rate of vibra- 
tions must vary, unless some means is devised to 
remedy this defect. The mercurial and the gridiron 
pendulums are the best contrivances that have been de- 
vised for the purpose. The mercurial pendulum consists 
of a rod, at the lower extremity of which is acylindrical 
vessel partially filled with mercury. When the rod 
expands, the centre of gravity of the mercury descends 
— this lengthens the pendulum: but when by the very 
same increase of temperature the mercury expands, its 
centre of gravity is raised —this practically shortens 
the pendulum; and thus by proper management the 
two effects neutralize each other: the centre of 
gravity remains stationary, and the length of the pen- 
dulum is not altered. The gridiron pendulum correcta 
itself on the same principle: a portion of its rod con- 
sists of parallel bars of different metals, so arranged 
that, while one set raise the bob by expanding upwarda, 
the others lower it by expanding downwards. The 
compensation balance used to regulate chronometers ie 
constructed also on the same principle. While one 
portion tends to make it vibrate slowly, the same 
change of temperature causes the other portion to pro- 
duce un opposite effect. 

Competency, (kóm'pe-ten-se.) [L. троса ояе) 
The logal fitness or allowability of a witness to 
in a trial or cause. — (fr. Law.) The right in a court te 
excercise jurisdiction in a particular case. 

Compiègne, (kóm-pe'ain,) a town of France, dept. Oise, 
35 m.from Beauvais. The пакао palace here was 
built by Louis ХУ. апі restored by Napoleon I. It stands 
іп a forest and park of 30,000 acres. Zop. 12,882. 

Compilation, (kém-pe-ld’shiin.) (From L. compilatie.] 
(Lit.) А literary work performed eclectically, or by 
taking its matter from various sources. 

Complaint, (kum-plaint'.) (Fr. complainte.) (Law.) 
The allegation made to a prayer offered that some per- 
son, whether known or unknown, has been guilty of a 
designated offence, with an offer to prove the fact, and 
а request that the offender may be punished. 

Complement, (kóm'ple-m?nt.) (From L. complee, I 
fill up.] Literally, that which is required to fill u 
some quantity. — (Math.) The C. of a number is what it 
wants of 1, 10, 100, &c.: that is, what it wants to make 
unity with one or more ciphers. С. of an angle, the 
difference short of 909. —( Astron.) The distance of & 
star from tho zenith, or what it wants of being 90° 
above the borizon.—( Mus.) The necessary interval foe 
completing the octave; as, the fourth is the comple 
ment of the fifth, 4с. 
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«omplemeont'ary Colors. See CoLos. 
нча) д-ра Flower. (Bo.) See Рота. - 
mplex Terms or Ideas, (kom'piXs.) [From 
L. complexus, folded together.] (Zog.) Such terms or 
ideas as are compounded of several simple ones. 
Complexion, (kóm-plék'shün.) [L. соро а com- 
bination.) (Physiol. The temperament, habitude, and 
natural disposition of the body ; but, in general use, 
the word means the color of the skin. The different 
hues found among mankind embrace, white, yellow, 
brown, red, and black, representing the Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Malay, North American Indian, and Negro 


races. 

Tompline: (kom’plin.) [Fr., from L. complere.] ( Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic Churcb, the last act of daily 
service, being the prayer to be recited at 8 o'clock in 
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mposin 0m-póz'ing. rom L. com; — om- 
positus, to p P ( (Print, ^r at branch of the typo- 
phic art which consists in taking thetypes or letters 
from the cases, and arranging them in such an order as 
to fit them for the presa. The instrument in which 
they are adjusted to the length of the lines is called a 
Composing-&ick, Serving to facilitate both the arrange- 
ment and removal of the types, a piece of brass rule, 
wide as the types are high, cut to the length of tho 
line, and called the Composing-rule, is laid in the C- 
stick: —the operator who sets the type is termed & 
Compositor. — ( Mus.) The act of invention, formation, 
or arrangement of an air or piece of music, pursuant to 
the specific laws of melody, time, and harmony. 

Com itee, (kom-pós'e-te.) [L., compounded.] (Bot.) 

A Linnean О. of plants, corresponding to the ASTERA- 


CER, q. v. 

Composite, (kóm'po-sit.) [L.compositus.] (Arch.) The 
last of the five orders of classical architecture; also 
called the Roman or Italic, from having been invented 
by the Romans. It is of the same proportions as the 
Corinthian, and retains the same general character, 
with the exception of the capital, in which the Ionic 
volutes and echinus are substituted for the Corinthian 
eaulicoli and scrolls.—(Arith.) C. Numbers are those 
which can be measured exactly by a number exceeding 
unity, as 6 by 2 or 3; so that 4 is the lowest C. number. 
C. numbers between themselves are those which have a 
¢ommon measure besides unity; as 12 and 15, both of 
which are measured by 3. Е 

Composition: (kóm-po-zish'ün.) [L. compositio, a 
placing together.) In a general sense, the putting 
together and uniting of several things, so as to form 
of the whole one mass or compound. —( Lit.) The act 
of inventing or combining ideas, furnishing them with 
words, arranging them in order, and committing them 
to writing. —( Print.) See CoMPosING. — ( Log.) A method 
of reasoning by which we unite together the qualities 
of anything, one after another, until we have distin- 
guished it from everything else. Thus, “man is an 
animal: he is a hot-blooded animal: he is a hot-blooded 
viviparous animal: he is а hot-blooded viviparous ra- 
&onal animal.” C., or synthesis, is exactly the opposite 
of analysis : one puts togethor, the other takes in pieces, 
—(Afus.) The act or art of forming tunes, to be per- 
formed either vocally or instrumentally.—(Zaw.) An 
agreement entered into between an insolvent debtor 
and his creditor by which the latter accepts a part of 
the debt in compensation for the whole. —( Chem.) The 
combination of different substances, from which results 
@ compound substance, differing in properties from 
apy of its component parts. Thus, water is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and oxygen, which are invisible 

. — (Math.) Synthesis, as opposed to analysis. — 
(Gram. e joining of two words together, or prefix- 
ng & particle to a word, to augment, diminish, or alter 
its signification. — ( Paint.) The putting together the 
several parts of a picture, so as to set off the whole to 
the best advantage. 

Com pontem or ST. JAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, (kÓm-po- 
stéViah,) a town of Spain, prov. Galicia, on the Soria, 98 
m. from Astorga. In its cathedral, АЁ. Jago (St. James), 
the patron-saint of Spain, is stated to have been interred. 


Pop. 15,000. 

Compostela, (St. Jago de,) or St. JAMES OF THE 
Sworp. (Her. An anc. Spanish order of knighthood, 
supposed to have been founded by Alfonso IX. of Cas- 
tile, 1158-1214. This order possessed at one period great 
power and wealth, and the red cross of ВЕ. Jago was 
conspicuous in most of the great battles between the 
Christians and the Moors; but since the 16th cent. it 
has become purely honorary. 


ry 
Compote, (kóm'pót.) |Fr.] (Qookery.) A jelly, or fruity 


syrup. 
^ Compound, (kn (From L. compono, I plac 
together. ra det apaga B or body composed of dir. 
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ferent subetances, elements, ingredients, or Denm 
(Bot) A term variously applied. Thus, а C. fewer 


ts of several distinct florets, upon a common — 
tacle, surrounded by à common involucre; a C. stem 
one that divides into branches; a C. leaf conaiata of 
several leafleta on a common petiole; a C. wmbel is 
one which has all its rays or peduncles bearing small 
umbels at the top. —(.Arch.) A 0. ARCH is one which 
has the archivolt moulded into a series of square re- 
cesses and angles.—(Artth.) C. INTEREST, in compute- 
tion, is interest upon interest; that is to say, when the 
interest of a sum is added to the principal, and thea 
itself bears interest. —(Algebra.) Such quantities as are 
joined by the signa + and — ( plus and minus), and ex- 
pressed by more letters than one, or by the same lettera 
unequally repeated: thus, a + b — c, and ab — b, are С. 
quantities, — (Law.) To compound a felony is to onter 
into an agreement with a felon, that he shall not be 
prosecuted on the condition that he surrenders the ob- 
jects of his felony; also, to take a money consideration 
for forbearing to prosecute. 

Comprehension, (kóm-pre-hén'shun.) [From L. 
comprehensto.] ( Rhet.) A figure of speech by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a pert for 
a whole, or a definite number for an indefinite. — 
(Philos.) That operation of the mind whereby it re- 
hendsa, or knows, any object presented to it on afi the 
sides whereby it is capable of being known or appre- 
hended. 

Compress, (kóm'prés.) (Surg. A pad or bolster ef 
soft linen, folded several times over, employed in surgi- 
cal operations, and so disposed as to exercise a uniform 
pressure upon every part. 

Compressibility, (-prés-se-bil’e-e.) (From L. com 
primo, I squeeze together.] (Phys. That property ia 
u solid or fluid body of yielding to the pressure of an- 
other body or force, so as to be brought into a smaller 
compass. All bodies may be compressed, since all 
have pores; but liquids resist compression with ener- 
mous force. 

Comprint, (kóm'print.) — The piratical or sur- 
reptitious printing of a work which is the property of 
another. 

Compromise, (kóm'pro-miz.) [From L. compromite, 
to promise.) (Law.) A mutual undertaking on the part 
of persons in dispute or controversy to refer their dif 
ferences to the arbitration of a third party, or others. 
Hence, adjustment of such differences by mutual agree- 
ment. 

Comptroller, or CONTROLLER, (kon-trül'lür.) [From 
Fr. contre, and rôle.) An officer who has charge, direo- 
tion, supervision, or control of a department of publie 
accounts 

Comte, AvausTE, (kdmt,) a French philosopher, в. 1795. 
He early became a disciple of St. Simon, and on his 
death, 1825, C. founded a school of his own, knowa as 
that of Positive Philosophy, and filled the position of pre- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Ecole Polytechnique. In 
his later days, he essayed to introduce the worship of 
liumanity, and assumed the title of first priest of that 
new religion. Among his works — which have had ne 
small influence over the thought of the age—the 
greater are the grand text-book of his system, Cours de 
Philosophie Positive (1830-42) ; Oulie 7 de 
UHumantlé; and the Traté de Sociologie. His works 
have been translated into English by Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and an important analysis of his system is con- 
tained in John Stuart Mill's Auguste Comte and L'ogitivism | 
(1865). D. 18067. 

Com us, (ko/mus.) (Myt.) The god of laughter, rev- 
elry, and dissipation. e is delineated as a youth, 
rose-crowned, and with bis countenance flushed from 

i the епоса of ыз, : 

von Amore, (kin d-mó'ra.) t, with passion. 
(Afus.) Indicating that a part or — is to be played 
or sung with sentiment or expression. 

Concave, (kón'kde.) (From L. concavus, hollow.) Hol- 
low, like the inner surface of a bowl; vaulted; arched; 
— opposed to convez, Bee Lens and MIRROR. 

Conceaiment, (-scel/mént.) (From L. concelo, to hida.) 
(Law.) The improper suppression of any fact or ой" 
cumstance by one of the parties to a contract from the 
other, which in justice ought to be made knowm. 
When fraudulent, it voids the contract, or renders the 
party refusing it liable for any damage resulting 
therefrom. 

Concentration, (-rd'shün.) (Chem.) Reduction, 7 
evaporation or otherwise, of a liquid body to, 
greatest strength or density. 

Coneentrativenens, (-sn'trahtienees.)  (Phron. 
That organ of the head which indicates the presenos 
intellectual strep or force. 

Cencepcion, ( the-én,) a city of Chill, C. of p 
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of same name, on the Biobio, 270 m. 8.8.W. of Santiago ; 
Lat. 369 43' 25" 8., Lon. 73° 5/ 33" W. It bas suffered 
much from earthquakes. Pop. 13,958. — There are 
several other towns of the same name, but of minor 
importance, in Central and 8. America. 

Conception, (-s¢p'shiin.) [L. conceptio, I bring into 
existence.] (Log.) The simple apprehension or percep- 
tion which we have of any thing, without proceeding 
to affirm or deny anything about it. An act of the 
mind, by which we combine individuals together, 
through some character common to them all. Thus, 
ell kinds of triangles resemble each other in having 3 
sides. 

Conception Bay, (kón-s«p'shun,) an indentation of 
the Atlantic on the E. coast of Newfoundland, N.W. of 
81. John's; its prin. harbor is Harbor Grace ; Lat. 48° 

aoe Lon. 53° Hé (ёр [F L 

neeptualism, tu-dl-izm.) [From deer. ры 
to — (Philos) Among the scholastic philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, that system which allowed 
the real existence of universals, but only as ideas con- 
ceived by the mind. Such was the system of Abelard, 
as distinguished from the nominalism of Roscelin, and 
the realism of the Greek schools. 


retired (kón'sürt.) [From It. concerto, harmony.) 
( Mus.) musical entertainment in which, generally, 
` both voices and instruments icipate. 


Concerto, (kón-sür'to.) In — (Mus.) A piece 
composed specifically for a particular instrument, 
which is, however, at times accompanied by others. — 
A concerted piece is a musical composition in which sev- 
eral solo voices or instruments take leading pra 

Concertante, (-sur-Lin'te.) [Same deriv.] ( ) Indi- 

' cating those parts of a composition which are especially 
— Ду throughout the piece; in contradistinction 
from those that are played only in an accompaniment 
or in subordinate parta. 

Con’cha. (Anat) See Ear. 

Conchagua, (kón-chaA'gwah,) or Fonseca, ( fón-sa'- 
kah,) (GULF oF,) an indentation of the Pacific on the 
coast of Central America, abt. 40 m. in width, between 
the states of Nicaragua and San Salvador. 

Conchoid, (kóng'koid.) [From Gr. konché, and eídos, 
shape.] (Geom.) The name of a curve invented b 
Nicomedes, for the solution of two celebrated geometri- 
cal problems — “the duplication of the cube," and 
“the trisection of an angle.” Newton observes that 
he prefers it before other curves, or even the conic sec- 
tions, in the construction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on account of its simplicity. 

C€onchoid'al. (Min.) A term applied to the fracture 
when there is a convex elevation and a concave de- 
pression, like the valve of a shell-fish. 

Concho оку, ——— [Gr. konché, a shell, 
and logos, ourse.] (Nat. Hist.) A branch of the 
science of Malacology, or the study of the Mollusca. 
C. has reference only to the structure and shape of the 
shells with which the bodies of many mollusca (but not 
all) are protected. The study of the animals belongs 
to the malacologist. Carbonate of lime is the basis of 
the shell, with a small quantity of animal matter. It 
is secreted by the mantle of the animal, and added layer 
by layer to that which has been already formed. Shells 
vary in texture, some being porcellanous, others na- 
creous or pearly, whilst fibrous, horny, and glassy 
structures may be seen in others. In some shells there 
are two layers, the outer one composed of solid prismatic 
e sometimes resembling minute crystals placed 
side by side, and the inner one a nacreous layer, which, 
in certain large shells, yields the mother-of-pearl of 
commerce. The lustre which is peculiar to mother-of- 
pearl has been found to arise from the undulations of 
an extremely thin membrane, which alternates with 
layers of carbonate of lime. In a few cases the shell is 
internal; in the at majority it is external. Of the 
shell-bearing mollusca, three-fourths have only one 
shell, that is, are univalve. Another large section have 
two shells, and are therefore termed bivalves. A few 
have more pieces, and the chitons, which are very un- 
like other shell-bearing mollusca, have as many as 

ht. SheHs are ly covered with a skin, epider- 

в, ог periostracum, sometimes very thin, at others 
thick; whilst occasionally it is covered with hair. As 
to the UNIVALVES, the shells are usually spiral (1, Fig. 
200), but sometimes conical, like the limpet's, or tubular. 
The cavity is always & single chamber, except among 
the nautili, when it is peter фар is, divided into 
several chambers, and the mouth is frequently closed 
when the animal has withdrawn into its shell, by a 
horny or calcareous plate called the operculum. The 
qe part of the shell is the spire, and the point of this 
e apex. The whorls twist round a central axis or 
eshwnelia, which is sometimes open or hollow, when the 
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shell is said to be perforated, the hollow itself name 
termed the umbilicus. The mouth of the shell is te 


the aperture, and this is often produced into а canal 





Fig. 200 

Cerithi 
2, BIVALVE, ( Unio spinosa.) 

below; whilst the margin, with its outer and inner, or 


1, UNIVALVE, nodolosum.) 


columellar lips, is styled the peristome. In some shells, 
the apex is broken off, and then the shell is styled decol- 
lated. Bivalves are either equivalre, when the two 
valves are of the same size and shape (2, Fig. 200), or 
ínequivalve, the latter being the case when one of the 


valves adheres to a foreign 

are inequilateral, that is, one side is shorter than the 
other side. The beak, or umbo, near the hinge, is the 
apex or point from which the valve begins to grow. 
The wumbones are either straight, curved, or spiral; and 
sometimes one valve is spiral and the other flat. The 
surface of the valves is often marked with ridges which 
radiate from the beaks to the margin; or with concen- 
tric ridges, which represent the stages of growth. In 
front of the beaks there is an oval space called the 
tunule. The valves are fastened together by an elastic 
ligament, which causes them to open when the adductor 
muscles inside the shell relax. The hinge is furnished 
with teeth, which differ in shape and number, and 
afford characters for distinguishing genera. The teeth 
on one side fit into pits on the other. The teeth placed 
immediately under the umbo are called or car- 
dínal teeth ; those to the side are termed lateral. Look- 
ing at the interior of the valves, there is usually to be 
seen either a single rounded depression (when the shell 
is termed monomyary), or two such depressions, when 
it is termed dimyary. These are the sites of the attach- 
ments of the adductor muscles. There is also to be 
seen a line, which more or less follows the direction of 
the margin of the shell. Ths is the pallial line, and is 
produced by the mantle. When the animal possesses 
retractile siphons, this pallial line usually makes a bend 
inwards, which bend is termed the ial sinus. In 
describing a shell, it must be understood that the an- 
terior or front side is that to which the beaks tura, 
whilst the ligament is on the posterior side. When 
the shell is placed with the hinge downwards, the beaks 
being turned towards the observer, and the li ent 
therefore away from him, the valve on his left d is 
the left valve, and the other the right valve. The pres- 
ence or absence of ashell having been found not to con- 
stitute one of the most important characters which 
distinguish different classes of mollusks, C. has now 
lost most of its importance in the study of molluscous 


animals. 

Conclave, (kow'kláv.) rom L. conclavium, literally, 
shut up with one key.] Properly, the place in which 
the Cardinals of the Church of Rome meet for the elec- 
tion of a Pope; also, the general assembly of Cardinals. 
The latter are locked up in separate apartments, and 
meet once a day in the chapel of the Vatican in which 
they are assembled, where their votes, given on a slip 
of paper, are examined. This continues antil two- 
thirds of the votes are given in favor of one person. 
The ambassadors of France, Austria, and Spain, have 
a right, on the of their respective courts, to put im 
a veto against the election of one Cardinal. 

Conclusive, (-kii'siv.) (From L. con, with, and claudo, 
to shut.) (Law.) С. evidence ів that evidence which is 
incontrovertible by any other. C. prometio is a rule 
of law establishing such an amount of evidence as 
may be deemed requisite for the sustaining a particular 
allegation which is not permitted to be negatived by 
any proof that the fact is otherwise. 


substance. Most bivalves 
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Concoction, (-kdk'shun.) [From L. concoquo, I digest.) 
stot.) The pacers by Грош, food is turned into 
ehyle, or otherw prepared so as to nourish the body. 
Concomitant, (-kdm’etdat.) (From L. concomitans, 
a going with.) (AMa/A.) In modern algebra, a quantic 
which rs relation to a given system of quantics. 

Concord, (konig kord) [L. concordia, harmoniousness.] 
(Mus.) The relation, ony, or agreement between 
two or more consonant sounds; such as the union of 
the major or minor third with the perfect fifth and 
ectave. 

Concord, (kón'kórd,) а town of Massachusetts, Middle- 
gex co., 20 m. N.W. of Boston. At this place, April 19, 
1775, tho first blood was shed in the American War of 
Independence; p. of township 3,922.—In N. Hamp- 
ah re, a city, C. of Merrimac co., and of the State, ор the 
Merrimac river, 50 m. N.N.W. of Boston. It is a well. 
built place, and carries on a large trade; 

Concordance, (-kóord'dus.)) [From L. concordo, I agree 
with.) (Eccl. Hist.) A dictionary of the Bible, in which 
the leading words used in Scripture are arranged alpha- 
betically and reference is to the various places in 
which they occur, 80 that the student may determine the 
meaning of any by collating it with another. 
The first C. was compiled in 1267 by Hugues de 8t. Cher, 
and ne best English C. is that of Cruden, published 

1737. 
Concordat, (-kor’ddz.) (Same deriv.) (Ecd. Hist.) А 
. treaty or public act of agreement between the Pope 
and any sovereign or state, relative to ecclesiastical 
matters. The C. entered into between the Pope and the 

. emperor of Austria in 1855, was rescinded by the latter 


in 1809. 

Concordia, (-kór'de-ah.) (L.) (Му) Among the Ro- 
mans, the tutelar goddess of peace. She was generally 
portrayed as a matron, holding un olive-branch in her 
right band, and in her left a cornucopia. Her symbols 
were two linked hands, and a wand encircled by two 


serpents. 

Coneor'dia, in Louisiana, a N.E. par., W. of the Mig- 
sissippl river ; area, abt. 790 вд. m. C. Vidalia. 

Qencrete, (kón'crét) [From L. concretus, grown to- 
gether.) (Building. A mason's term for a mixture of 
mortar and gravo , frequently employed in laying the 
foundation of a building. — ( Log.) A C. TERM expresses 
the notion derived from the view taken of any object, 
with reference to, or as in conjunction with, that which 
furnished the notion ; — thus, foolish, or fool. When the 
motion is expressed without any such reference, it is an 

ion ; — thus, folly. 

Demers ons, TS ert) [From L. concresco, I grow 
along with.] (Med.) In the animal economy, hard sub- 
stances that occasionally make their appearance in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as well in the solids as in those 
cavities destined to contain fluida: in the former they 
are denominated oesifícations ; in the latter, calcul. 

Concussion, (-küs/ün.) [From L. concutio, I shake.) 
(Med.) A sudden impression or shock communicated to 
the brain or to the whole nervous system, as the result 
ef & severe injury, or collision of the body with some 
external object, as in a fall, or in the crash of a rail- 
road accident. It is usual to distinguish C. from the 
more mechanical results of injury, by observing ita 
effect upon the circulation and on the general sensibil- 
ity; and there can be no doubt that the distinction is 
well founded, for in the first place death may follow 
from C. alone, without any appreciable destruction of 
texture; and secondly, C. may be followed by recovery 
within a few hours, leaving the local injury entirely 
unattended by constitutional disturbance; or recovery 
may be complete, there having been no local injury at 
all Under the immediate shock of injury, the patient 
is usually unconscious and insensible, pale, cold, some- 
times shivering, pulseless, or nearly so, the pupils in- 
elining to contraction rather than dilatation, or in some 
eases natura]; the breathing is irregular, slow, feeble, 
and sighing ; the secretions are suspended ; the stomach 
eften yields up its contents; and the bowels and bladder 
may also be evacuated. This state ends either in death, 
er in ual reaction, which may pass over into a 
state of inflammatory fever, with violently excited cir- 
eulation, and greatly increased heat of the surface. In 
the treatment of C., it is sometimes necessary to have 
recourse to stimulants; but in general, moderate heat 
applied to tho surface, abundant supplies of fresh air, 
and careful adjustment of the injured perta, are all that 
is n till consciousness is somewhat restored, 
and the power of swallowing regained; some warm 
soup should then be given, with a small allowance of 
wine or other stimulant, proportioned to the age and 
hebits of the individual; and the effect being carefully 
watched, this treatment may be continued until resto- 
pation is complete. — (Сб. Lew.) The unlawful compul- 
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sion of another, by threats, or by the abuse of office er 
rank, to yield up, compulsorily or otherwise, some- 
thing of value. 

Condé, (kón'da,) a fortified town of France, dep. N 

at the Junction of the Hague and Scheldt, 25 m. 8.Е. 

Lille. It gave its name to the titular princes of Condé 


. 6,238. 
corde. the titular designation of an illustrious French 
house, founded in 1335 by Jacques de Bourbon, Count 
de la Marche, whose great-grandson, Louis de Bourbon, 
assumed the title of Prince. Of those who conferred his- 
torical distinction on the name, were: The aforeeaid 
Louis de Bourbon, son of Charles, duke of Vendôme, в. 
1630, who, after gaining early military renown, became 
one of the leaders of the Huguenot or Protestant party, 
and was defeated and made prisoner in the battle of 
Dreux; fought, in 1567,the drawn battle of St. Denis, and, 
in 1609, was killed on the field of Jarnac. — His great- 
коп Louis II., immortalized in history as THE 
REAT CONDE, B. 1621, commenced his brilliant military 
career by defeating the Bpaniards at Rocroi, 1643. The 
year after he won the sanguinary battles of Freiburg 
and Nordlingen; captured Dunkerque in 1646, and, 
two years later, defeated the Archduke Leopold at Lens. 
Incurring the enmity of Mazarin,the latter caused C. 
to be imprisoned for some months; in retaliation for 
which the Prince, after his release, took command of 
the Frondeurs, besieged Paris, and defeated Turenne 
and the royal army. Afterwards entering the Spanish 
service, he fought against the French in Flandera, and, 
after the Peace of the Pyrenees, was engaged in the 
subjugation of Franche-Comté. His last and greateet 
achievement was defeating the Prince of Orange (after- 
wards William III. of England) in the bloody action of 
Benef, 1674. The closing years of the life of the great 
C. were passed in retirement at his chateau of Chantilly, 
surrounded by the most eminent literati of the time, 
one of whom, Bossuet, delivered a glowing eulogium 
over his remains. D. 1686.—This great house became 
extinct in the person of Louis HENRI JosxPH, the last 
duke of Bourbon, who committed suicide in 1830. 
Condensation, (-den-sd’shun.) [From L. condenso, I 
preas in a small compass: (Chem.) The act by which 
a body is rendered more dense, compact, and heavy ; — 
used in opposition to rarefaction. The term is generally 
applied to the conversion of vapor into a fluid. 
Condenser, (-dén'sür) (Same deriv.) (Слет) А 
pneumatic machine by which a volume of air may be 
reduced into a much smaller space. 16 is like an air- 
pump, except that the valves are reversed, opening tn- 
warda, instead of outwards ; and is used to force a large 
quantity of air into a given space.—( Mach.) That part 
of a steam-engine to which the steam from the 
cylinder, and where it is reduced to the liquid state by 
cold water. — ( Electricity.) An apparatus for condens- 
ing a large quantity of electricity on a comparatively 
small surface. The form may vary considerably, but in 
all cases it consists essentially of two insulated conduc- 
tors separated by a non-conductor, and the working 
depends on the action of induction. Epinus's C. consists 
of two circular brass plates, A and B (Fig. 201), with a 
sheet of glass, C, between them. The platea, each pro- 
vided with a pith-ball pendulum, are mounted on insu- 
lating glass legs, and can be moved along a support, 
and fixed in any position. Let us suppose A to be con- 





Fig. 201. — EPINUS'S CONDENSER. 


nected with the prime conductor of an electric machine, 
and B with the earth. Now, letacharge of positive eleo- 
tricity be communicated to A. Inductive action takes 
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place between the plates, and negative electricity is in- 
duced and made latent, bound, or dissimulated, as it is 
called, upon B. This, in its turn, makes latent a cer- 
tain proportion of the electricity upon A. It is evident, 
therefore, that, on accourt of this inductive action, a 
much larger quantity of electricity can be put upon the 
plate A when B is present, than when it is not. The 
extent to which the “dissimulation " by means of in- 
duction takes place depends upon the nearness of the 
plates, and upon the specific inductive capacity of the 
material between them. 

Condillac, Etienne BONNET Dr, (kon-dé'ydk,) a French 
philosopher, в. 1715. He brought the doctrines of the 
“ Sensational School " beyond where his master, Locke, 
had advanced to; numbered Diderot and Rousseau 
among his intimates ; was tutor to the duke of Parma, 
grandson of Louis XV.; and held a seat in the French 
Academy. D. 1780. Among his chief works are: Traité 
des , and Essai sur Г Origine des Connaissances 
Humaines. 


Condiment, (kdn'de-m/nt.) [L. condimentum, a making 
savory.) (Cooking.) Any sauce, spice, or seasoning, 
which serves to impart a savor or relish to food. 

Conditional, (-dish’iin-dl.) [From L. condo, to put 
together.) (Log.) A C. proposition is that which asserts 
the dependence of one categorical proposition on an- 
other. Thus, “If the child falls, it will be hurt." The 
proposition from which the other results is the antece- 
dent ; the result is the consequent. —A С. syllogism is one 
in which the reasoning depends on & conditional propo- 
sition. It is of two kinds, constructive and d ive. 
* If A is equal to B, C is equal to D, but A is equal to 
B, therefore C is equal to D," is constructive. '* If A is 
equal to B, C is equal to D, but A is not equal to B, 
therefore C is not equal to D," is destructive. 

Condor, (kón'dür.) (206) See VULTURIDA. 

Condorcet, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE NICOLAS DE CARITAT 
MARQUIS ре, (kon-dór'sa$,) a French philosopher and 
mathematician, в. 1743. His essays On the I al Cal- 
culus, and On ihe Problem of Three Bodies, opened to him, 
in 1769, the Academy of Sciences, of which body he be- 
came the perpetual secretary in 1773. In 1789, he em- 
braced with ardor the popular cause; was deputed by 
Paris to the Legislative Assembly ; was one of the most 
popular members of the Convention, and was chosen & 
member of the Committee of Public Safety in 1792. He 
was proscribed as a Girondist in 1793, and on being ar- 
rested, April, 1794, he ended his "e "y poison. His 
greatest work is the Historical Sketch of the Progress o, 
the Human Mind. / 

Condottiere, (kón-dót-t£'re,) ( pl. CONDOTTIERI.) [is 
leader.) (Jt. Hist.) One of a class of adventurers who, in 
the Middle Ages, raised a corps of soldiers at their own 
expense, and then entered the service of some prince or 
govt. Such soldiers of fortune were turbulent and ra- 
pacious, and not infrequently robbed their employers. 
A notable example of the class was Francesco Sforza, 
who, in 1451, placed himself on the ducal throne of Mi- 
lan and bequeathed the dignity to his descendants. 

Conduction, (-ditk’shun.) [From L. conduco, I lead.) 
(Phy.) The property by which certain bodies trans- 
mit heat or electricity through their substance. 

Conductor, (-dük'tur.) frame deriv.] ( Elect.) A body 
capable of transmitting the electric fluid. It is called 
also a non-electric; for, unless insulated, it will not ex- 
hibit electrical excitement, the electricity being carried 
off along it as fast as it is communicated to or excited 
upon it. The metals are the best C.; resinous substances 
are very bad ones. Bodies incapable of transmitting 
electricity are called non-conductors ; and, because elec- 
tricity may be communicated to or excited upon them, 
without artificial insulation, they are termed electrics. 
There is no body a perfect conductor, or a perfect 
non-conductor. The non-conducting power depends 
very much on the extent of non-conducting surface. 
In frictional electricity, the best C. are the metals, as 
before stated; after which come graphite, sea-, spring-, 
and rain-water. Ice is a worse C. than fluid or water. 
Alcohol, ether, paper, dry wood, and straw, are also 
weak C. Shell-lac, wax, amber, and sulphur become С. 
when fused; and glass at a red heat conducts readily. 
A C. is said to be insulated when it rests upon non-con- 
ducting supports. A LiaHTNING-C. is a pointed metallic 
rod fixed to the upper parts of buildings to secure them 
from the effects of lightning. It is connected with the 
earth, or, what is better, the nearest water, by a good 
eonductor, which is sufficiently thiok not to be melted 
in transmitting the electricity; and which, where at- 
tached to the wall, is insulated by non-conductors, 80 
that the electricity may not be diverted to the building, 
instead of passing harmlessly away. This useful in- 
strument was invented by Franklin in 1755, 

Conduit, (олаи) (From L. omduco.] ^Arch.) A 
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subterranean — among the mederns, generally 
pipes of wood, iron, or tile, for conver ae water from 
the main spring, or reservoirs, to the different places 
where it is required. 


Conduplicate, (-doo'ple-kát.) (Bot. Folded ог dou- 


bled together, as certain leaves in the bud, especially 
the oak-leaf. The teri) is also applied to the embryo 
in a section of cruciferous plants, where the cotyledons 
are bent and the radicle is inclosed between their 
folds. 


Condyle, (kén'dil.) (Gr. kondylos a knuckle.] ( Amat.) 


A knuckle, or rounded protuberance at the end of a 
bone. The Condyloid Process (sometimes called Condyle) 
is the posterior of the two protuberances which are 
placed at the upper side of the back of the under jaw. 
By this the jaw is articulated to the glenoid cavity of 
the temporal bone. The anterior of the protuberances 
is called the Coronoid 


Cone, (in) [Gr. konas. (Geom.) A solid figure having 


a circle for its base, and its top terminating in a point 
or vertex, like a sugar-loaf, (A BC, Fig. A —* 
C. has its axis perpendicular to its base, and its si 

equal. It is supposed to be formed by the revolution of 
a rectangular plane triangle about one of its perpen- 
dicular sides. Any other €. is oblique. To find the 
curve surface of a C, multiply half of the product of the 
circumference of the base by the slant side. If the area 
of the base be added to this, the sum is the whole sur- 
face. The solidity ofa C.is ascertained by multiplying 
one-third of the product of its base by its altitude. The 
frustum of a cone is that part which remains after 
cutting off the upper portion by a plane parallel to the 
base. To ascertain the solidity of such a frustum, add 
the squares of the diameters of the two ends to the 
product of the two diameters, and multiply the sum by 
the height and by ‘2618. А truncated C. is the lower part 
of a C. cut by a plane parallel to the соц (Omni) The 
fruit of several trees forming the О. Pínaces (Contfere). 





Fig. 202.— 1, PINUS MONTEZUMA. 2, гт OOWH. 


It is composed of woody scales, variously мр cack 
having a seed at the base. — Cong or Rays. ( ) The 
aggregate of the rays which proceed from a luminous 
point, or from a single point of a luminous object. 


Conecuh, (kón'e-koo,) in Alabama, a 8. co., b. ou Florie 


da; area, abt. 1,430 sq. ш. C. Sparta. 


Conejos, (ko-ná'hóz,) in Colorado, a S.W. co. ; area, abt. 


6,000 sq. m. С. Conejos. 


Coney Island, (kó'ne,) in New Fork, is situate at the 


S.W. point of Long Island, abt. 11 m. 8. of New Yo 
It is much resorted to for sea-bathing. ; 


Confection, (-fék’shun.) [From L. confectio, a compos- 


ing.] A sweetmeat, or anything candied or preserved 
with sugar. It also signifies a liquid or soft electuary, 
of which there are various sorts. 


Confederacy, (-f/éd'ur-ase.) [Fr. conf 


ederation, from 
L. confederatio, an agreement.] (Pol) An alliance of, 
or league between, two or more independent states for 
some common object. Also, the states so combined, — 
C. of the Southern States of America. ( Hist.) See BECRS- 
SION. —(Law.) A combination of two ог more persons 
to do some damage or injury to another, or to commit 
some unlawful act. ; 


Confedera'tion of the Rhine. (His.) An alli- 


ance of thirty-four of the minor states of Germany, 
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fermed under the protection of Napoleon I. in 1806. 
After his downfall, these states coalesced with the other 
German powers in order to constitute the Germanic 
Confederation. 
‘Oonferruminate, (-fer-roo’min-dt.) ( L. conferrumino, 
` tocement.] (Bot) Designating parts so closely adhe- 
ring together as to seem inseparable. 

Confervacese, (-/ur-vd'se-e.) [From L. confervere, to 
boi] — from the bubbles given off by the plants.] An O. 
of planta, all. Aígales, principally consisting of micro- 
scopical plants, which abound wherever there is water 
or damp air. They are composed of articulated threads, 
and are usually of a green color. What hus been called 
meteoric puper consists of a matted sheet of some species 
formed on the surface of & pool which afterwards dries 
wp. Closely allied plants sometimes occur in the sea 
in such abundance that they discolor it. These are of a 
red color, and sailors have given the name of sea-sawdaat 
tothem. The Red Sea is supposed to have acquired its 
name from the tinge communicated to it by such plants. 

Confession, (-/ésh'án.) [From L. confiteor, I avow.) 
(Lew.) The acknowledgment of something prejudicis 
to the person making the declaration. zu ) A pub- 
lic declaration of one's faith, or the faith of a public 
body. Also, a part of the Liturgy, in which an acknowl- 
edgment of guilt is made by the whole congregation. 
Among the Jews, it was a custom, on the ann feast 
ef expiation, for the high-priest to make C. of sins to 
God in the name of the whole people. — AURICULAR C., 
in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, is a private 
€ or acknowledgment of sins made by each individual, 
at certain times, to his priest. It was the custom in 
the early Church to make public C. of sins. Certain 
inconveniences, however, at length arose from the 
practice, which induced Leo the Great, in the 5th cent., 
to recommend private C. to a priest. C. of sins, at least 
once a year, was made obligatory by the 4th Lateran 
Council, in 1215. C. also obtains in the Lutheran church, 
but only in a recommendatory, not an obligatory sense. 

Confessor, (-fessór.) (Same deriv.) (Eccl. Hist.) One 
who has proclaimed his faith in difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances, without his zeal having been tested to the 
extent of martyrdom. —( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a priest who hears confessions and is empow- 
ered to nt absolution to those who confess. The 
person whose confession he hears is called the penitent ; 
and the seat or cell in which he sits to hear confessions 
is called the confessional. 

Confirmation, (-/u-m'shun.) [From L. confirmo, I 
strengthen.) (Theol) The act or ceremony in the 
Christian Church of the laying-on of hands, by which 
baptized persons are confirmed in their baptismal vows. 
The ceremony is performed by the bishop; and the an- 
tiquity of it is, by all ancient writers, carried as high 
as the Apostles, upon whose example and practice it is 
founded. In the Roman Catholic Church, it is consid- 
ered a sacrament. — ( Rhet.) The third part of an ora- 
tion, in which the orator undertakes to prove the truth 
of the proposition advanced in his narration. 

Confiscation, (-fis-kd’shun.) [From L. eon Ecos I 

The con- 


mulct for the public revenue.] (Civ. Law. 
demnation and adjudication of goods or effects to the 
public treasury. 


Oenfluent, (kón/foo-ént.) (From L. confluens, flowing 
into.) (Bot.) A term for parts that have grown to- 
ther, so that the line of junction is not visible. — 
Anat.) Two bones are said to be confluent, when, hav- 
been originally separate, they have become blended 
together. —( Med.) Running together, and spreading 
over a large surface of the body; as, confluent small-pox. 
Cenformable, (-/órm'a-b.) [From L. conformo, I put 
together.) (Geo.) A term applied to a stratum that 
lies upon another parallel-wise. Ifa stratum lies upon 
the edges of the strata below, it is said to be uncon- 
5* Unconformity shows that the lower strata 
been disturbed, and probably denuded, before the 

upper stratum had been deposited. 

Conformation, (-/ór-md'shun.) [Same deriv.] The 
perticular texture or structure of a body, or disposition 
of the parts which compose it. — MAL-CONFORMATION, or 
MALFORMATION. ( Anat.) A rudimentary defect, by which 
з person ів born either crooked, or with some part of 
the body unduly proportioned, &c. See ORTHOPEDY. 

Conformist, (-/ór/mist.) (From L. conformis, similar. ] 
Kecl.) One who conforms to an Established Church, as 

nguished from seceders or dissenters, who are 
styled NONCONFORNIBTS, g. v. 

Confucius, (kon-fu'/shüs,) a celebrated Chinese phi- 
losopher, whose real "це Kung-foo-tze [The Teacher 
Kung) has been Letini by Europeens into its pres- 
ent form. He was B. г r i of pont, Pu “ч 

the greater part of his long life in journeying 
m prov. to prov., vaiply endeavoring to reform the 
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abuses of his times, giving instruction to his disciples, 
and prosecuting his studies. His doctrines relate te 
mo and politics, and are the foundation of the 
ethics and system of govt. of the Chinese, who have 
built innumerable temples to him, where they do him 
service. His writings, which form 9 works, have be- 
come the sacred books of the Chinese, They inculcate 
the duty of entire submission of children to nts. 
As a ruler stands in the relation of a father to his sub- 
jects, the doctrine of submission has been extended 
from families to the nation, and hence the memory of 
C. has always been revered by the emperors. He laid 


| down the excellent rule of * doing by others as we 


would ourselves be done by." That he leaned towards 
predestination, and the prediction of eventa, is not 
wonderful. He thought that the human body is com- 
posed of two principles, one of which, at the time of 
their separation, descends into the earth; the other is 
invisible, and ascends into the air. The spiritual part 
of the good man is permitted to visit its former abode 
on earth, or rather the hall or temple which it is the 
custom of the Chinese to erect, and wherein they per- 
form sacred rites to the memory of their ancestors. C. 
seems not to have conceived of a deity with & personal 
being or form. He maintained that out of nothing 
there cannot possibly be produced anything; that ma- 
terial bodies must have existed from all eternity; that 
the cause or principle of things must have had a co- 
existence with the things themselves; that therefore 
this cause is aleo eternal, infinite, indestructible, with- 
out limits, omnipotent, and omnipresent. The Chinese 
classics, in which the Confucian system is found, com- 
prise what are called the Wu-king and the S-shu (** the 
Five Classics and the Four Books"). 

Congé, (kdnzh.) [From Fr. conger, to take leave of.) 
(Arch.) The small curvature at each end of the shaft, 
termed also the apophyge (Fig. 198). When the С. is 
in the form of a quarter-round, or echinus, it is called 
a swelling congé; but when in the form of a cavetto, a 
hollow congé. 

Congelation, (kónje-ló'shun.) [From L. congelatio, 
a freezing.) (Chem.) The passage of liquids to the 
solid condition. It is applied more particularly (as the 
name imports) to substances which, ordinarily existing 
in the liquid condition, are caused to congeal by the 
application of cold. Thus, we should speak of the C. of 
water, but of the solidification of molten iron. 

Congenital, (jén'e-tdl.) [From L. congenitus, to beget 
together.) (ied) Indicating diseases which attend 

children at birth; as, C. affections are those resulting 


from faulty conformation. 
Conger- Eel, (kóng'gr.) (200) The Anguilla-Conger, 
a fish of the fam. Angwuillide, which differs from the 
common eel only by its size, being sometimes 10 feet in 
length, as thick as a man's thigh, and weighing 100 
lbs. It resides generally in the sea, is common on the 
coasts of W. Europe, and is very voracious. lts ficeh 
Fi not e чус estimation. bringi ther.) 
ngeries, Je rees. L. a bringing together. 
A collection of several bodie or particles of bodies, 
united into one mass or aggregate. 

pads inc ato (kon-jést’yun.) f Prom L. congero, I accu- 
mulate.] (Med. An unnatural accumulation of blood 
in the capillary vessels, or any part of the sanguinifer- 
ous system. С. of the brain, liver, or lungs, is often 
the effect of fevers, though usually consequent on a 
previous morbid state of these organs. 

Congius, (kón/je-us) [L.] (Antiq. Among the Ro- 
mans, & liquid measure which contained 6 sextarii, or 
an eighth part of the amphora, equal to 5°0471 Eng, 
pints. — ( Med.) A gallon, or 4 quarts ; — a professiona 
term sometimes written Cong. 

Congleton, (köng'gl-tün,) a manufacturing town of 
England, co. Chester, on the Dane, 8 m. 8. of Массіск- 
field. op. 12,000. 

Conglomerate, (-glóm'e-rát) [From L. conglomero, 
I heap together.} (Зо) Designating flowers growi 
on a branching peduncle or foot-etalk, upon short pedi 
cles closely compacted together Св A C. gland 
is one composed of many smaller glands whose excre- 
tory ducta unite in a common one, as the sovay 
glands. —( Geol.) A sort of pudding-stone composed 
pobbles of quartz, flint, silicious slate, &c., cemented 
together. С. are of no special geological age, but are 

| met with in various formations. 
| Conglutinant, (-glootin-dut.) [From L. con, and 
quem glue] (Med.) Ап application which serves te 
eal parts d — or abraded by accident. 

Congo, (kóng'go,) a region of 8.W. Africa, to the B. of 
the equator, bounded N. by the river Congo or 
separating it from Loanda ; B. by the Dando, dividing it 
from Angola; W. by the 8. Atlantic; and B. by the 
comparatively unknown countries of 8. Central Afpies 
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That division of C. nearest the ocean is flat, sandy, and 
malarious; the other, exteuding inland, ascends by 
terraces to a finc, fertile table-land, marked by the 
great cataracts of the Zaire. The natives are negroes 
of an inferior type: lazy, dirty, debauched, and idola- 
trous ; but hospitable. хоо River. See ZAIRE. 

Congo, Tux INpepenpent Stare or, or Congo Farr 
Statx. Created by the Conferenceat Berlin in 1885 and 
im under the sovereignty of Leopold 1I, King of the 

Igjans, upon the basis of a personal union. Ares 
abt. 1,056,200 sq. m., pop. 27,000,000. 

Congoon, (kón ») a seaport of Persia, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, prov. Fars. 130 m. 8. by E. of Shiraz. 

«Cton'go Snake. (2001.) See BATRACHIANS. 

Congregation, (-gre-gd’shun.) [L. congregatus, a 
flocking together.) ( Ecel.) An assembly of persons met 
together for the ceremonial of public worship. 

Con regatonnt etd: ( -gà' shun-al-ists.) | Ame de- 
пу.) (Eccl Hist.) А large Christian sect, which hold 
that every single congregation or church, when prop- 
erly constituted with a — and deacons, forms an 
independent body, which has inherent within itself 
power to fix its own tenets and form of religious wor- 
ehip, and to exercise ecclesiastical government. How- 
ever, without admitting any rights of churches to exer- 
cise authority and control over each other, any church 
may call a council by letters missive addressed to 
neighboring churches, to give advice on a particular 
matter; and a council thus convened, consisting of a 
pestor and a delegate from each church invited, is re- 

ed as а representation of all the churches. Dony- 

ng the authority of any standing judicatory, С. recog- 
nize the necessity and desirableness of occasional 
synods, for the purpose of promoting harmony and 
unity by the preparation of a platform of church дівсі- 
pline and a formal confession of faith, or of inaugu- 
rating measures for the more rapid development of 
Christian power throughout the country. Four such 
synods have been held: at Cambridge, Mass., in 1657 
and 1846, at Albany in 1852, and at Boston, Mass., in 
1866. Congregational churches are Predobaptista, re- 
cognizing the rights of Christian parents to present 
their children for baptism, which is regarded as the 
counterpart of circumcision and the seal of God's cove- 
nant with Abraham. While the principles of C. allow 
them to recognize other local churches not conforming 
exactly to their faith and order, they do not hesitate to 
peal to Scripture in support of their own customs, 
claiming that they reproduce the primitive and original 
church polity of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epis- 
tles, more nearly than any other denomination. The 
sect owes ita origin, in 1586, to Robert Brown, д. v.; but 
their discipline to Jobn Robinson, who was pastor of 
the church at Leyden, and is frequently regarded as the 
real founder of Congregationalism. They took then 
the name of Independents, and a body of them carried 
their tenets from Holland to America in 1620, where 
they founded the settlements of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay (1620-1623), and others in Connecticut. 
The C. of America differ from the Independents of Eng- 
land in that the latter have no fellowship with each 
other. In 1894 they numbered in the U. 8., 5,188 
ministers, 6,256 churches, and 561,631 elected members. 

Congress, (kóng'grés.) [From L. congredio, I meet.] 
( ) An assembly of envoys, commissioners, deputies, 
&c., from different courts or states, who meet to concert 
measures for their common good, or to adjust their 
mutual concerns or differences. Having exchanged 
their credentials, the representatives of the different 
powers carry on their negotiations directly with each 
other, or by the intervention of a mediator, either in a 
common hall, or in their own residences, by turns, or, 
if there be a mediator, in his residence. These nego- 
tiations are continued, either by writing or by verbal 
communication, until the commissioners can agree 
upon a treaty, or until one of the powers dissolves the 

. by recalling its minister. The most memorable of 
European congresses have been those of Münster and 
Osnabrück, followed by the Peace of Westphalia, 1648; 
of the Pyrenecs, 1659; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668; Nimeguen, 
1676; Ryswick, 1697 ; Utrecht, 1713; Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748 ; Teschen, 1779; Paris, 1782; Versailles, 1785; The 

* Hague, 1790; Rastadt, 1797 ; Erfurt, 1808 ; Vienna, 1814, 
concluded at Paris, 1815; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818; Trop- 
pau, 1820; Laybach, 1821; Verona, 1822; Paris, 1856; 

nkfort, 1863, and Berlin, 1878. The term is also ap- 
plied to an assembly of persons convened to discuss 
matters of general moment or importance; as, for in- 
stance, а peace congress. 

Congress of the United States, the assembly 
of senators and representatives of the several States of 
the American Union, forming the legislature of the U. 
States, is designated, in the Constitution of the general 


Congruous, (kéng’groo-ts.) 
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govt. by this title. It consists of a Senate aud а House 
of Representatives, each constituting a distinct end 
Independent branch. The house of representatives is 
chosen every 2 years, by the people of the several 
States; and the voters and electors are required to have 
the same qualifications as are requisite for choosing the 
members of the most numerous branch of the 1 

ture of the State in which they vote. Each State, how- 
ever small its pop., is entitled to at least one repre- 
sentative. The number of representatives in Congress 
is fixed by luw at 826, and they are apportioned every 
ten years, after the decennial census, among the several 
States according to their respective populations. There 
are ulso delegates, one from each organized territory, 
who are entitled to speak in the house, but not to vote. 
No person can be a representative who has not attained 
the age of 25 years, and has been 7 years a citizen of 
the U. States, and who is not, when elected, an inhabi- 
tant of that State in which he has been chosen. No 
other qualifications are required. The senale is com- 
posed of 2 senators from each State, who are chosen by 
the legislature of the State for 6 years; and are divided 
into 3 classes, so that one-third of them is, or may be, 
changed by a new election every second year. No per- 
son can be a senator who is not 30 years of age, and bas 
not been 9 years a citizen of the U. States, and is not, 
when elected, an inhabitant of the State in which he is 
chosen. The times, places, and manner of holding eleo- 
tions for senators and representatives are appointed by 
the State legislatures. Each house determines the rules 
of its own proceedings, and has power to punish its mem- 
bera for disorderly conduct. Neither house, during 
the session of C., can, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn more than 3 days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. The 
senators and representatives are entitled to receive a 
compensation, provided by law, for their services, from 
the public treasury. They are also privileged from 
arrest, except in cases of treason, felony, or breaches 
of the peace, during their attendance at tho session ef 
their respective houses, and in going to and returning 
from it. The house of representatives elects its owm 
speaker; while the Vice-President of the U. States, eg 
officio, presides over the senate. The regular assembling 
of С. is annually on the first Monday in Dec. Every 
bill which passes the two houses is sent to the President 
for his sanction or disapproval; in the latter case, he 
returns it, with his reasons therefor, to the house in 
which it originated; if, on reconsideration, it is again 
passed by a majority of two-thirds in each house, it 
becomes law. In C. are invested all the legislative 
powers granted by the Constitution, enumerated in 
Art. 1, в. 8, and held apart from those of the various 
State legislatures. Hist. The delegates from 12 colonies, 
to the number of 55, assembled in Philadelphia, Sept. 
5, 1774. After passing a Declaration of Rights, and 
other measures, they separated, Oct. 26. The 2d C. 
met May 10, 1775, and issued the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1776. The C. removed to Baltimore 
towards tlie end of 1776. The lst С. of the U. States 
met in New York, 1780; transferred its sittings te 
Philade)phia, 1790, and removed to Washington, its 
present location, in 1800. 


Congreve, (kdéng'greev,) WILLIAM, an English drama- 


tist, B. 1670. He was one of the greatest wits of his 
time, and some of his fine comedies, as, for ins 
those of The Old Bachelor, and the Way of the World, 
still keep possession of the stage. D. 1729. — C, 8m Wa- 
LiaM, an English engineer officer, B. 1772, was the isa- 
ventor of the rockets which bear his name, and which 
were first used in the attack on Boulogne, 1806. D. 1828. 
(L. congruus.) (Art. 
Two numbers are said to be C. with respect 1, í third 
when their difference is exactly divisible by it. Thus, 
12 and 7 are C. with respect to 6: 
— =1; and so are 27 and 12, as 
The numbers considered must be whole numbers. 
When two numbers are C. to a third, either is called a 
residual of the other two with respect to the third. 


7—1 s. 





Coni, or Cuneo, (kó'/ne,) a town of N. Italy, C. of p. of 


same name, at the confluence of the Gesso and Stura, 
48 m. 8.W. of Turin; pop. 21,142. 


Conies, (kón'iks) (Geom.) That branch of thescience 


which treats of the cone and the curves which are 
formed by its sections. — Conic sections are such curved 
lines (Fig. 203) as are produced by the intersection of & 
plane and а cone. The different positions of an inter- 
secting plane give rise to five different figures or seo- 
tions, viz.: the triangle, AZC, formed by a plane passing 
through the vertex; the parabola, LFNGM, by a plame 
passing through one side and parallel to a plane touch- 
ing the other; the Agperbole, OQP or BTS, by a plane 


CON 


peseing thro one side, but not parallel with & plane 
touching ыа side; the ofrole, РОШР, by a plane 





Fig. 203. — CONIO SECTIONS. 


passing through both sides, and cutting off а right cone 
containing the vertex; and the ellipse, HFKG, by a 
plane passing through both sides obliquely. The para- 
bola, hyperbola, and ellipse, are the only curves which 
are peculiarly conic sections. 

Conidse, (ko’ne-de.) (Zodl.) The Cone fam., embracing 
gasteropodous mollusks which have the shell inversely 
conical, aperture large and narrow, outer lip notched, 
and the operculum minute. Conws is the typical genus. 

Conifers, (ko-nif'e-re.) (From L. conus, a cone, and 
fero, to bear.) (Bot. An important fam. of plants, 


composing the О. PINACES, д. т. 
-Coniferons, (-nU'e-rüs. [Same deriv.] (Во) Bear- 
-vessels, as the pine, fir, &c. 


ing cones, or conical 8 
Coniine, (kó'ne-in.) (Chem.) See CONIUM. 
Conilites, (kón'/e-lits.) (Pal.) A gen. of fossil Cephalo- 

poda, differing from Belemnites in having the external 

sheath thin, and not filled up with solid matter from 
the point of the alveole to the apex, as in Belemnites. 

-Conium, (kó'/ne-üm.) [L., from Gr. konao, I whirl about 
— on account of its intoxicating effecta.] (Bot) A genus 
of plants, О. Apiaces, characterized by its fruit, which 
is somewhat globular in shape, each half boing marked 
with five wavy ridges. The Common Hemlock, C. mac- 
ulatum (Fig. 204), is oo: 
an erect, branching, 
biennial, poisonous 
plant, with white or 
greenish flowers, 
naturalized in the 
U. States. Its active 
principle, which ex- 

ts in all parts of 
the plant, but espe- 

-cially in the fruits, 

is a volatile alka- 

іа. When pure, it 
ia a colorless, limpid 

Наша, boiling at 

; sp. grav. 0°87. 

The odor is peculiar 

and repulsive, some- 

what resembling that 

of tobacco; it is a 

etrong base, and neu- 

tralizes acids to form 
salts. Form. ©, HN. 

The plant itself is not so intensely poisonous, but in 

large doses it produces similar eymptoms and effects 

like thoee produced by opium. Medicinally, it has been 
ox as an паирав ойе and anodyne. 

. ugate, jwgdt.) [From L. conjugo, to yoke 
—XF ( Bot.) buna or, when the petiole ofa leaf bears 
one pair only of leaflets.—(Geom.) A С. axis is that 
which crosses another axis. — C. diameter, the shortest 
axis of an ellipse. — C. hyperbolas, hyperbolas having the 
same axis, but in contrary order. 

Conjugation —— [Same deriv.] (Anat.) 
Indicating a pair of norves arising together, and serv- 
ing the same operation, sensation, or motion. — ( Gram.) 
The distribution of the several inflections or variations 
of a verb, in their different voices, moods, tenses, num- 


^Denfanclion. (jk iin) (From L. conjungo, I join 


Fig. 204. — COMMON HEMLOCK. 
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{ e 
together.] (Astron.) Two planets are said to be in C. 
when they have the same longitude; when a planet is 
simply said to be in C., it is to be understood that the 
pienet is in C. with the sun. The symbol preng E 

Ó. A planet whose orbit lies nearer the sun 

the earth's orbit can be in C. in two ways, vis.: either 
between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun. Ia 
the former case the planet is said to be in inferior C. ; 
in the latter, in superior C. The moon is in C. with the 
sun when they meet in the same point of the ecliptic, 
which happens every month ; and eclipses of the sun 
are always occasioned by the C. of the sun and moon in 
or near the nodes of the ecliptic. — (Gram.) An inde- 
clinable word, or particle, which serves to join words 
and sentences together, such as and, but, &c. 


- 


Genlinctice eed. (hen) mari Күз. 


unc'tive Mood. ( t modification 
of the verb which denotes the dependence of the event 
intended on certain conditions. 

Connate, (kén'ndt.) [From L. conaatus, born at the 
same time.) (Bot) An epithet for leaves which are 
united at their bases, as in the garden honeysuckle. 
The term connate-perfoliate is applied to opposite sessile 
leaves united at their bases around the stem, eo that 
the latter appears to grow through them, as the upper 
leaves of the honeysuckle. 

Connaught, (konnawt,) the N.W.of the 4 prove. of 
Ireland. Length, abt. 130 m., breadth 84 m. Its coast- 
line is indented with numerous fine bays, and presents 
bold headlands. The Shannon and Moy are the chief 
rivers. C. encloses within its limits the fine lakes of 
Corrib, Mask, Cong, and Carra. Prod. Cereals, vegeta- 
bies, and dairy-stuffe. C., one of the anc. Irish king- 
doms, is divided into the 5 cos. of Sligo, Mayo, Roscom- 
mon, Leitrim, and Galway. . 913,008. 

Connecticut, (kon-w/t'e-küt.) (Ind. the 
never-ending river.] The principal river of New - 
land, rising near the Canadian frontier, a few miles N. 
of Connecticut Lake, and passing through Vermont 
and New Hampshire, falls into Long Island Sound, at 
Saybrook, Lat. 419 16/15" N., Lon. 72° 21' W., after a 
course of abt. 140 m., during which it receives the Pas- 
sumpsic and other affluents. It is navigable to Hart- 
ford for vessels of 8 feet draught, and to Middletown 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water. Its shad is of su- 
perior quality and commands an extensive — 

e rira “long үө ове of the 13 orig- 
inal States of the American Union, b. N. by Massachu- 
setts, E. by Rhode Island, W. Бу Кон York, and 8. by 
Long Island Sound; bet. Lat. 40° 58’ and 429 21% and 
Lon. 71° 53' and 730 50^ W. It is 90 m. in length B. 
to W.; mean breadth, about 52 m.; area, 4,730 sq. m. 
The surface is of a generally undulating character; in 
the W. division, it is skirted by the Green Mountain 
range; other and inconsiderable hills are found in 
the N. and E. The State is intersected by 3 principal 
rivers, viz., the Housatonic, Connecticut, and Thames 
—all emptying into Long Island Sound. The C and 
Farmington River valleys possess a fine loamy soil of 
high productiveness. In other parts, the soil is light 
and diluvial, while that section drained by the House- 
tonic is of & broken and wooded character, more 
adapted to pasturage than tillage. The coast-land is 
suitable for the cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
only. Climate for the most part temperate and healthy. 
C. is rich in mineral ores; silver is found in large de- 

its of argentiferous lead oreat Middletown; copper, 
ron, lead, bismuth, cobalt, nickel — all are exten- 
sively mined. Some varieties of the precious metals, 
as beryl, &c., also occur. Jod. Oats, maize, and ha 
constitute the chief farm-crops. C.'s industrial emi- 
nonce lies in ber important manufacturing interests; 
almost every conceivable article of fabrication and 
mechanism being produced within her limits. The 
State is divided into 8 cos., and has for her principal 
centres of trade and population, Hartford (the C.), New 
Haven, Norwich, Bridgeport, New London, Norwalk, 
Stonington, &c. Govt. The legislature comprises a 
senate of 21, and a house of representatives of 237 mem- 
bers. С. sends 2 senators and 4 delcgates to Congress; 
boasts the largest school-fand of any Statein the Union; 
and has her “alma mater" in Yale College (g.v.). Re 
ligious worship is represented by churches of all de- 
nominations, but the Baptists and the c» Bi roce 
ists are by far the most numerous. Hist. In 1631, the 
Dutch established a trading-post at Hartford, although 
the English colony founded at Windsor in 1633 is gen- 
erally considered the first settlement. In 1001, C. re- 
ceived a charter from Charles II., which, upon being 
claimed by James II., in 1686, waa secreted in an oak at 
Hartford (thence called the Charter Oak). This charter 
continued in force till the adoption of tae presens con- 
stitution in 1818. C. took a patriotic promineat 
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rt in the War of the Revolution. and also in the Сіті 


ar of our own times. 
Connective, (-X'tiv.) rom L. conmecto, I fasten 
' with.) (Bot) The part which intervenes between the 


two lobes of an anther and holds them together; it is 
subject to great diversity of form. —(Gram.) A con- 
junction or word that connects other words or sen- 
tences. 

Connemara, (kón-ne-mdr'rah,) a wild dist. of Ireland, 
in the W. of the co. Galway, skirting the Atlantic. Its 
surface consists mainly of bogs, lakes, and mountains, 
and it presents the ruins of some fine old castles. 

Conner, (kón'nr. (Zol) See LABRIDA. 

Con'nersville, (-vil,) a vill. of /ndiana, C. of Fayette 
о» on the Whitewater river, 56 m. E.8.E. of Indianapo- 


Connivance, ле) [From L. commiventia, to 
beckon with.] (ZLaw.) consent or agreement, indi- 
rectly given, to the unlawful doing of something by 
another. 

Conniv'ent. [Fame deriv.] (Bot.) A term designating 
the divisions of a calyx when they arch inwards; con- 
verging. — ( Anat.) С. valves are the valvular folds of the 
lining membrane of canals, which are so disposed as to 
retard, while at the same time they permit (conntve at), 

of the contents of such canals. 

[From Gr. konos, a cone, and eidos, 


eonic section about its axis. — (Anal.) A gland found іп 
the third ventricle of the brain, called the pineal gland, 
from its resemblance to a cone or pine-apple. 

Conquest, (The.) (Eng. Hist.) The designation by 
which is generally understood the invasion and eubju- 
gation of England by William, duke of Normandy, who, 
after defeating Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, at 
the battle of Hastings, 1066, assumed the crown, and 
established in England the Norman dynasty. 

Conrad I., (kón'rad,) Count or Franconia, elected em- 

ror of Germany in 911, was opposed by Arnulph and 

enry, dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, who engaged the 
Huns in their attempt to recover that kingdom. D.918. 
— C. II., son of Henry, duke of Franconia, elected king 
ef Germany in 1024, and crowned as emperor at Rome 
in 1027 ; he s. Rudolph as king of Burgundy in 1033. D. 
1039. — C. III. (HoHENSTAUPPEX), duke of Franconia, в. 
1093, was elected emperor in 1138, after a contest with 
Henry the Proud, duke of Saxony, which gave rise to 
the famous factions of the Gwuelphs and Ghibellines. In 
1146, he set out on a crusade which ended disastrously. 
D. 1152. — C. IV., duke of Suabia, son of the emperor 
Frederick II., was elected king of the Romans, 1238, 
and took the title of Emperor after the death of his 
father, 1250; but he was excommunicated by the Pope, 
Innocent IV., who set up a rival to him in William, 
count of Holland. In 1250, he took Naples and re- 
eovered several of his towns in Italy. D.1254.— C. V. 
er CoNRADIN, son of the preceding, B. 1252. After being 
dis d of his inheritance by his uncle Manfred, C. 
attempted to enforce his rights, but he was defeated at 
Tagliacozzo by Charles of Anjou, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded, 1268. Не was ihe last of the Hohenstauffens. 

Consanguinity, (-adn-gwin'e-te.) [From L. consan- 
guineus, allied in blood.) (Law.) Тһе relationship 
which subsists between persons who are sprung from 
the same stock or common ancestor, in distinction from 

ity, or relation by marriage. It is either lineal, be- 
tween persons of whom one is descended in a direct 
Jine from the other (son, father, grandfather, &c.), or 
collateral, between such as lineally descend from the 
same ancestor (brothers, cousins, &c.). In lineal con- 
sanguinity, the father is related in tho first degree to 
the son, the grandíather in the second, and so forth. In 
collateral, the computation is by begiaming at the 
eommon ancestor and reckoning downward to the 
more remote of the persons compared; thus brothers 
are kindred in the first degree; uncle and nephew, or 
first cousins, in the second degree, and so on. 

Conscience, (kón'sh?ns) [Fr., from L. con, with, and 
scio, sciens, to know.] (thics.) The moral sense; the 
faculty within us by which our actions are tried and 
judged by the divine law or standard, either revealed 
or written in the heart, and by which they are instantly 
approved or condemned. 

Conscience, HENRI, (kón'se-dns,) a Flemish novelist, в. 
1812, is the author of The Lion of Flanders and numer- 
ous other works of decided excellence, treating, for the 
most part, of hiemish history. 

Conscript, (kówskript.) [L., from cowscribo, I write 
together.| (om. Antiq.) C., or CONSCRIPT FATHERS, was 
an appellation given to the senators of Rome. 

Conscription, (-krip'shwn.) [L. 1 (ML) 

‘- * he compulsory system of recruitment that the French 
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stil] used in that and some other foreign countries 
The law was first used in 1798, as the law of the Direc- 
tory, according to which all Frenchmen between the 
ages of 20 and 30 are liable to serve in the re, 

army, and the selection from them is to be e by 
lot. A similar system, called drafting, was occasionally 
resorted to in this country during the Civil War. 

Consecration, (-krá'shun.) [From L. consecro, I dedi- 
cate.) The act of devoting and dedicating any person 
or thing to the worship of God: thus, a newly-built 
church is consecrated with various imposing ceremo- 
nies; as also a bishop on his induction into office. 
Among the Romans, C. was a religious rite by which 
they set any person or thing apart for sacred pur- 
poses, as their high-priests; or made it sacred, or a fit 
object of divine worship, as the emperors, their wives, 
or children, who were in this manner enrolled among 
their gods. This was sometimes called apofheosis, but 
on medals it is distinguished by the word consecratio, 
with an altar, or some other sacred symbol. 

Consent, лг) [L. — (Law.) Am er- 
press C. is one directly given, either by word of mouth 
or in writing. An implied C. is when consent is mani- 
fested by signs, actions, or facts, or by inaction and 
silence, which lead to the inference that the C. has been 
given. 

Consequence, (kón'se-kw?nz.) [From L. М 
following in order.] (Log. That which follows as an 
inference of truth and reason, from admitted premises 
or arguments. 

Cen uent, 
deduction, as opposed to 
ond term of a ratio. 

Conservative, (konsürva-tiv.) [From L. conservo, I 
preserve.) Generally, one who seeks to preserve from 
ruin, radical change, or injury. — (Eng. Pol.) A member 
of the Tory party, ог one who ів opposed to radical re- 
form in church and state: — their doctrines are called 
conservatism, as opposed to liberalism. 

Conservatory, (-tiirv’ato-re.) [From L. conserve, I 
preserve. (Hort.) A greenhouse, or a large glazed 

uilding for exotics, &c. in which the plants are reared 
in beds and borders, and not in tubs or pots, as in the 
common greenhouse. — ( Mus.) [Fr. conservatoire.) The 
name given to schools which are expressly intended 
for the scientific cultivation of musical talent, and 
through which many eminent composers, as well as 
vocalists, have attained their proficiency. The most 
celebrated of these is the French С. of Music, founded 
in Paris, 1784. Its curriculum embraces 66 different 
classes, in which everything pertaining to music and 
declamation is taught by the best masters. Other C. 
are those of Milan, Warsaw, Prague, Brussels, Vienna, 
London, Leipzig, and Cologne. 

Consideration, (-séd-ür-à'shán.) [From L. conside- 
ratio.) (Law.) The material cause or ground of a con- 
tract, without which the purty contracting would not 
be bound. A C. is either express or implied: expreas, 
when the thing to be done or given is specified ; 4m- 
plied, when no specific С. is agreed upon, but justice 
requires it, and the law implies it; as when a man 
labors for another, without stipulating for wagee, the 
law infers that he shall receive a reasonable C. Alse,a 
C. is either valuable, that is, for money or an equiva- 
lent, or of salural affection, certain degrees of relation- 
ship being a C. for a gift. 

Consigne, (kón'sen.) [Fr.] (Mil) А pass-word or 
countersign, to be given to a sentinel or patrol on duty. 

Consignment, (kón-sin'mew.] [From L. consignatio, 
&document.] (Com.) The delivering or making goods 
over to another or others.: thus, goods are said to be 

ў toa factor or agent when they аге sent to him 
for sale, £c. He who очу the goods is called the 
Consigner (or Consignor), and the person to whom they 
аге sent is styled the Consignee. 

Consistory, (Xón'sis-to-re.) [L. consistorium, a council- 
house.] An assembly of ecclesiastical dignitaries; whence 
Consislory Court, a spiritual court held by the bishop or 
chancellor of a diocese. At Rome, the C. is the judicial 
court instituted by the College of Curdinals. In France, 
the representative body of the Reformed Church. 

Consociation, (-c0-she-d’shtin.) (L. consociatus, a com- 
panionship.] ( ) In the U. States, an ecclesiastical 
body, particularly a union of Congregational churches 
by their pastors and delegates. 

Consols, (kón'soiz.) (Same deriv.] In England, the 
priucipal funded govt. security, formed of the 3 per 
cent. consolidated annuities, i. e., annuities payable to 
bondholders by way of interest on their deposits in the 
public funds, and bearing interest at par of 5 per cent.: 
—they are commonly and colloquially known as the 


[Same deriv.] (Log.) An inference or 
antecedent, — ( Math.) The sec- 


three per cenis. 
have borrowed from tbe ancient Romans, and which is | Comnsemanmee, (kdn’so-ndas.) [From L. consonantio, to 
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sound together. 
menta of simultaneous sounds. 

Console, (kon'sól.) [Fr.] (Arch.) A species of bracket; 
or, an ornament set upon 
the key of an arch which 
has a projection. Some- keg 
times it serves as a corbel 
to support cornices, fig- 
ures. busts, and vases. 





Consolidation, (-sdl-e- 

dà'shun.) [From L. con- 

solido, I make firm.) (Civ. 

Law.) The uniting the SS 

on or profit of land eae а 

with the property, or vice = “tg. 200. — CONSOLE. 

versed. (Palace of Diocletian.) 
Consonant, (kón'so-ndnt.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 

letter so named because it requires to be sounded in 


connection with a vowel. Some C. have no sound with- 
out being united with a vowel, and others have a very 
imperfect sound: hence, some are called mutes, and 
others semi-vowels. 

Con Sordini, (-sor-dé/ne.) [It., with deafness.) (Mus.) 
A direction to perform a passage, if on a pianoforte, with 
the dampers down; or, on a violin, with the mute on: 
— it is generally written short, thus, CS. 

Consort, (kón'sórt.) [L.consors.] In its modern sense, 
a wife or husband of regal degree or position; thus, a 
king- or prince-consort is the husband of a queen-reg- 
nant; à queen-consort, the wife of a reigning king.— 
(Naw.) A ship which sails in company with another. 

Con'soude. (Bot) See SYMPHITUM. 

Conspiracy, (-spir'ah-se.) [From L. conspiro, I plot 
with.] A combination of nien for an evil purpose, or 
an agreement between them to commit some crime in 
concert. — ( Law.) An illegal compact to do something 
harmful or injurious to another. 

Constable, (kün'stah-bl.) (Fr. connétable, from L. comes 
stabuli, count of the stable.) Anciently, and during the 
Middle Ages, an officer of high rank, who held the su- 
preme command of an army, or other great military 
duty, and was also judge of the court of chivalry ; of 
such were the C. of France, the Lord C. of England, the 
C. of the Tower of London, &c. The name was also ap- 
plied to the keeper or commander of a castle. — (Eng. 
Law.) An officer appointed by the magistrates for 
the preservation of the peace; they are of three kinds: 
— petty C., and special C., the last-named being 
a y selected from householders, and sworn in to 

act for a limited time, in cases of tumult, apprehend- 

ed riot, &c. —(Amer. Law.) A petty officer who has 
charge of the public peace, power to serve writs, and 
is authorized to arrest, without warrant, any person 

" persons charged with felony, or with a breach of 


e peace. 

Constance, (kón'stanz.) [Anc. Constantia; Ger. Kon- 
stanz.} А city of the grand-duchy of Baden, C. of circ. 
of the Lake, on the lake of same name, 35 m. N. of Zu- 
rich. It is a fine old place, and belonged to Austria 
from 1519 till 1805, when it was annexed to Baden. 
Pop. abt. 7,000. — C. (LAKE oF), an expanse of water 
lying between Switzerland and the S.E. corner of Ger- 
many, 42 m. long, with a maximum breadth of 9 m. 
Area, 200 sq. m. The Rhine passes through it from E. 
to W. and its waters, subject to tidal phenomena, freeze 


only in the severest winters. It is situate amid much 
picturesque scenery. 
Constance, (Council of.) (Eccl. Hist.) A cele- 
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(Mus.) Accord, harmony, or agree- | Constant de Rebecque, BENJAMIN, (kón-sten'da- 


ra-bék’,) a French publicist and orator, в. at Lausanne, 
1767. After completing his studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, he was introduced into French society by Mme. 
de Stael, and became a member of the топао 
іп 1799, from which he was removed by Napoleon I. 
(then First Consul) 2 ycars afterward. In 1813, his 
famous brochure On the Spirit of Conquest and Ui 

tion, gained him the patronage of the allied Powers of 
Europe. After the 2d Restoration C. became a leader 
of the Liberal opposition, and in 1830 was appointed 
President of the Council of State. D. 1838. C. wasa 
wit, a brilliant orator, and a sceptic in matters of reli- 
gion. А novel ofthe “ Werther” school,entitled Apolphe, 
is theonly one of his works which has survived him. 

Constantin, (-stán'she-ah,) a choice 8. African wine, 
grown in Cape Colony, and valued both on account of 
its excellence and comparative scarcity. When pure it 
appears both as a white and a red wine, has an extremely 
smooth smack and delicate bouquet, and bears a great 
resemblance to sherry generally. 

Constantine, (kón'stan-tin,) the name of a line of 
Roman and Western emperors, as follows: С. I., called 
THE GREAT, the first of the Christian emperors of Rom 
B. 272 A.D., was the son of Constantius Chlorus, an 
held a command in Britain until the death of his father, 
306, when he was proclaimed his successor. In 312, he 
defeated his rival Maxentius in a battle fought in Gaul, 
and soon afterward embraced Christianity, after having, 
as he believed, seen a cross in the sky which proved an 
omen of that victory. After this, C. became supreme 
emperor, and adopted Christianity as the religion of 
the state. In 325, he assembled the Ist general council 
of Nicwa, by which Arianism was condemned, and, 3 
years later, transferred the seat of his empire to Byzan- 
tium, the name of which he changed to that of “ Con- 
stantinople " or City of Constantine, D. 337 A. D. — C. II., 
eldest son of the арке 8. his father as sovereign 
of Gaul, Spain, Britain, and a part of Africa. Killed in 
battle with his brother Constans, 340. — C. III., called 
Novus, emperor of the East, в. 612 A. D., в. his father, 
Heraclius, 641, and reigned conjointly with his brother. 
D. same year.— С. 1V., called PocoNATUS, в. Constans 
II.as emperor of the East, 668 a.p. In 672, the Moslems 
unsuccessfully — * Constantinople, and, in 680, C. 
assembled a council in that city for the condemnation 
of the Monothelites, — C. V. s. his father Leo III. 
(Іѕлсков) in 743. In 754, he assembled a council for 
the furtherance of iconoclasm. D. 775. —C. VI. (FLAVIUS) 
в. his father Leo IV. in 780, under the regency of his 
mother, Irene, who contrived to depose and, it is sup- 
posed, murder him, 775. In his short reign image- 
worship was restored.— C. VII., called PORPHYROGENI- 
TUS, 8. his father Leo VI. in 905. C. was a just and able 
ruler and the author of a valuable Treatise upon Govern- 
ment. D. 959. — C. VIII. D. abt. 946, after a reign of a 
few months. — C. IX., B. 961, became sole emperor after 
the death of his brother Basil, 1025. D. 1028. — C. Х., 
called MoNoMACHUS on account of his heroism, became 
emperor of the East by his marriage with Zoe, daughter 
of the preceding. In his reign began the great schism 
between the Greek and Roman churches. D. 1054. — С. 

. XI., called Ducas, в, Isaac Comnenus, 1059; р. 1067. — 
C. XII. reigned only nominally, 1071. — C. XIII., called 
PALAXOLOGUS, the last of the Byzantine emperors, son 
of Manuel II., в. 1394, s. his brother John VII. in 1448, 
During his reign the Turks stormed and took Constan- 
tinople, on which occasion C. perished. 


brated council held at Constance between 1414 and 1418. | Constantine, FlAvius Јов, a Roman soldier, was 


It wassummoned at the request of the emperor Sigismund 
to put an end to the great schism in the Church arising 
from the contest bet. John XXIII., Gregory XII., and 
Benedict XIIL, for the papal chair; and also to prevent 


raised to the purple in 409, conquered Gaul and pe» 
and fixed his court at Arles, where he was bes eged 
and taken prisoner by Constantius, general to the em- 
рецрг Honorius. Put to death, A.D. 411. 


the spread of the doctrines of John Huss. There were | Con'stantine I., king of Scotland, reigned 458-479. 


assembled, besides the emperor and Pope John XXIII., 
26 princes, 120 counts, 20 cardinals, 7 patriarchs, 20 
archbishore, 91 bishops, 600 prelates and doctors, and 


about 4,000 priests. This council deposed the three | Con'stantine, а po 
pes, and elected Martin V. as head of the| Constantine, (kón'stán-tin,) a strongly fortified city 


rival 
Church, and tried and condemned to the stake both 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

Constans I., FLAVIUS JULIUS, (kón'stanz,) the 3d son 
of the emperor Constantine the Great, inherited the 


sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and W. Illyricum, 337. | Constantinople, (kon-stán-te-nó'pl.) 


He defeated and put to death his brother Constantine, 
and became master of the whole Western empire, 340; 
but governed so badly that his subjects revolted and 
took his life, 350. — C. II., FLAvIUS HERACLIUS, B. 630, в. 
his father Constantine I, as emperor of the East, 640. 
Unsuccessful in his wars against the Saracens, and de- 
feated by the Arabs at sea in 655, his cruelty and 
avarice rendered him generally detested, and he was 
ascassinated in 068, 


16 


— €. 11., from 858 to 871. — C. III., from 903 to 943. — 
C. IV., after — the throne, was killed by a 
brother of tlie rightful king, Kenneth, 1002. 
, elected 707 ; p. 715. 


of Algeria, C. of an E. p. of same name, on an elevated 
peninsula in the centre of а deep ravine, 190 m. E.8.K. 
of spem It was stormed by the French in 1836. Pop. 


35,417. 

“City of Con- 
Btantine;" Turk. Jstamboul ; anciently Byzantium.) A 
celebrated нт of &.E. Europe, the chief city of the 
Moslem world, and C. of tbe Turkish empire, on the 
narrow strait called the Bosphorus, connecting the 
Euxine and Marmora seas, and yr des n from 
Asia; Lat. 41° 0’ 12" N., Lon. 28° 59 2” Its harbor, 
called the Golden Horn, is one of the finest and securest 
in the world, with depth of water enough to accommo- 
date 1,000 of the largest sail. Viewed from the harbor, 
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and trom opposite the scburte of Pera, the city of C. 
presents a tableau of inexpressible beauty and mag- 
nificence. The city proper is harp-shaped, in length abt. 
4 m., E. to W.; breadth varying from 1 to 4 m. Ite 
circuit is estimated at abt. 13 m. It is built upon 7 
hills, and ite interior is one vast agglomeration of nar- 
row, dirty streets, wooden shanties, and mean buildings, 
diversified with noble palaces, khans, mosques, foun- 
tains, bazaars, &c. The point of land trending upon 
the Golden Horn is covered by the buildings and gar- 
dens of the Seraglio, or Imperial Palace, whose prin- 
cipal entrance is called the Sublime Porte — whence 
the official designation of the empire. Foreign resi- 
dents dwell in Pera, Galata, and other of the E. suburbs 
on the opposite side of tbe harbor, and these, accord- 
ingly, form the commercial quarter. С. contains abt. 
350 mosques (among them the superb structures of 8. 
Sophia and tbe mosque of Solyman the Magnificent), 40 
Moslem colleges, 183 hospitals, 36 Christian churches, 
besides innumerable baths, bazaars, cafés, caravansa- 
ries, &c. C. has a large foreign and domestic trade; 
her manuf. comprise chiefly articles of Oriental produc- 
tion. C was originally called Byzantium, from having 
been founded by Byzas, в. с. 656; destroyed by Severus, 
it was rebuilt A.D. 325, by the emperor Constantine, 
who made it the C. of the Roman empire. It continued 
thenceforth to be the residence of the Roman, and 
afterwards of the Byzantian omperors, till in 1453 it 
was taken by the Turks. Since that time it has been 
the C. of Turkey. Pop. 1879, est. 600,000. 
Constantius (-stdn'shus) E., (called Chlorus, or “the 
Pale,") emperor of Rome, served with distinction as a 
soldier in the reigns of Aurelian and Probus. In 292, 
he was declared Cæsar, and given the command of 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain. He reconquered Britain, 
gained a great battle over the Alemanni in 300, ob- 
tained the title of Augustus in 306, and D. at York, in 
the year ensuing. C., a just and wise ruler, was father 
of Constantine the Great. — C. II., FLAVIUS JULIUS, pro- 
claimed Cæsar in 320, assumed the Roman purple in 
337. He was a son of Constantine the Great, and in the 
division of his empire selected the East for his share. 
D. 361. 
Constellation, (kdn-stel-ld’shun.) [L. constellatio.] 
(Ast.) An assemblage or system of several stars, ex- 
pressed or represented under the name and figure of 
some animal or other object, as a bear, a ship, and the 
like; whence are derived those appellations which are 
employed in describing the stars. “ The constellations,” 
says Sir John Herschel, “seem to have been almost pur- 
posely named and delineated to cause as much confu- 
sion and inconvenience as possible. Innuinerable snakes 
twine through long and contorted areas of the heavens 
where no memory can follow them; bears, lions, and 
fishes, large and small, northern and southern, confuse 
all nomenclature." The only arrangement which would 
be really worthy of modern science, would be one ac- 
cording to which the heavens should be divided in & 
uniform manner, founded on the existence on the celes- 
tial vault of a well-marked natural great circle, that, 
namely, about which the Milky Way pursues its course. 
Constituent, (-stit/u-cnt.) [From L. constituo, I ap- 
point.] (Pol.) One who by his vote constitutes or elects 
a member of a legislature. — ( Law.) One to whom is 
delegated power to act for another. — ( Рлуз.) An elo- 
men or essential part of any substance. 
Constituent Assem'bly. (Fr. Hist.) See ASSEMBLY. 
Constitution, (-sli-tit’shun.) [From L. constituo.) ( Pol.) 
. .The collective body of the fundamental law of a coun- 
or state, either contained in written documents or 
established by custom. "The C. of the United States waa 
framed by the convention of the representatives of the 
eople, assembled in Philadelphia, Rept. 17, 1787, and 
жор the law of the country from the 4th of March, 
1789, the day when it was ratified by Congress. It is 
divided into 7 articlea, to which 15 articles or amend- 
ments have been successivcly added, in pursuance of 
article 5. The 15th and lust amendment, providing 
that the right of citizens of the U. States to vote ghall 
not be denied or abridged by any State, waa introduced 
and passed by Congress during the session which closed 
on March 4, 1869, and ratified by the necessary number 
of States (29) early in 1870. —(Law.) A particular law, 
erdinance, or regulation, made by the authority of any 
superior; as, the С. of Justinian and his successors, the 
€. of Clarendon, &c. —(Med.) The temperament of the 
whole body, arising from the quality and proportion of 
the parts. In this sense we speak of a robust or feeble 
C., a cold, phlegmatic, or sanguine C, &c. 
Oonstrictor, (-strik'tür.) [From L. constringo, І draw 
together.] (Anat) An appellation given to certain 
muscles on account of their contracting or closing some 
, of the orifices of the body; as, the C. labiorum, a muscle 


Construction, (-4rük'sh«n.) 


Consumption, (-siim’shun.) 
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whioh censtituws the very substance of the lips and 
draws them together. — (Zodl.) See Bora. 

| From L. comsfruo com. 
structum, to build up.] Ina general sense, the man- 
ner of putting together the several parta of a building, 
of a ship, ог of a machine, &c. —(Gram.) Synthetical 
arrangement of the words in a sentence. Also, the 
manner of explaining the arrangemeut of words, or of 
understanding their purport. 


Constructiveness, (-tiv-nes.) [Same deriv.) (Thren) 


The faculty ofinvention asphrenologically demonstr 


Consubetantintion, (-stdn-te-a'shin.) [L. com, along 


with substantia, substance.) A transformation ог union of 
substances originally distinct into a commun substance 
( Theology.) A religious doctrine; those holding it main- 
tain that after consecration of the sacramental ele- 
ments, the body and blood of Christ are substantially 
present, together with the substance of the bread and 
wine. Itis also termed /mpanatim, and differs from 
transubstantiation, in which bread and wine are sup- 
posed to be changed into the body and blood of Christ, 
nothing but their appearances remaining : — this latter 
is a dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Consul, (kon'sul.) [L., from consulto, 1 deliberate.] ( Pol.) 


Among the moderns, an officer appointed to reside ina 
foreign country, to protect theinterests of trade, and to 
aid his govt. in any commercial transactions with that 
country. А С. is not usually looked upon as possessing 
diplomatic functions, and is subject to the laws and cus- 
toms of the place where he resides. In the U. States, 
C., after nomination by the President, are confirmed by 
the Senate, or rejected, as the case may be, and тїп 
give security in asum not under $2,000, or above $10,000, 
for the due fulfilment of their assigned duties. Their 
powers refer to the general supervision and protection 
of their country's commercial interests abroad, as well 
as to other duties which do not strictly come within the 
province of the U. 8. minister in such country. Many 
C. are entitled to the receipt of stated fees, and, be- 
sides, receive a salary in the greater number of places, 
Consuls-general are functionaries who exercise a certain 
jurisdiction over the C. residing in the same country, 
and hence hold a higher rank. The office or location 
where business is transacted by a C. is termed a consulate, 
Foreign С. in the U. States, before being allowed to per- 
form the duties to which they have been commissioned 
by their respective govts., must receive the President's 
exequatur.— (Fr. Hist.) See CoNsUuLATE.— (Кот. Hist.) 
The title of the two chief magistrates of Rome, whose 
power was in a certain degree absolute, but who were 
chosen only for опе year; they were instituted B. c. 509. 
The authority of the two С. were equal ; yet the Vale- 
rian law gave the right of priority to the elder, and the 
Julian law to him who liad the greater number of chil- 
dren ; and this опе was generally called C. major or prior. 
In tbe first ages of the republic, they wero elected from 
patrician families; but in the year of Rome 388, the 
people obtained the privilege of electing one of the C. 
from their own body, and sometimes both were plebe- 
jans. After the establishment of the empire in 91, the 
office of C. became merely honorary ; the last holder of 
the diguity at Rome was Decimus Theodorus Paulinus, 
A. D. 538; at Constantinople, Flavius Basilius Junius,541. 


Consulate, (kon’sul-dt.) (Ег. consulat.) ( Pol.) See Con- 


BUL. — (Fr. Hist.) A trio of 3 persons, to whom, after 
the dissolution of the Directory in 1799, the provisional 
govt. was intrusted. Napoleon, Cambacérés, and Le- 
brun, were elected as lst, 2d, and 3d consul, respec- 
tively, with different degrees of authority, 1802; but the 
influence of tho first becoming gradually augmented, 
the transition to imperial dignity became easy to him. 
On Aug. 4, 1802, he was made consul for life; and on 
May 18, the title of emperor was substituted for that 
of consul. 

[From L. consumo, I 


waste away.] (Med.) See PnTHIBIS. 


Contact, (kon'idkt.) (L. contactus.] (Ast.) A term used 


in describing an eclipse of the sun or moon, or a transit 
of an inferior planet — to indicate the moment when 
tho two limbs of the sun and moon just touch, either 
interiorly or exteriorly, in a solar eclipse; or when the 
outline of the eurth's umbra or penumbra just touches 
the moon's limb, in a lunar eclipse; or, lastly, when the 
limb of Venusor Mercury just touches the sun's, either 
exteriorly or interiorly, when a transit of either planet 
is in progress. 


Contagion, (-a/jun.) [From L. contagio — contingo, I 


touch.| — That subtle matter which proceeds 
from a diseased person and communicates the malady 
to ancther: as in cases of small-pox, malignant fevers, 
&c., which are often communicated without contact. 
Two kinds of contagious diseases exist, viz.: those 
which are communicable by direct contact, such as 
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hilis, itch, &o.; and those which are produced either 
by direct contact or otherwise, as small-pox, &c. 

Contarini, (kón-ah-re'ne,) a noble Venetian race, 
which gave to the state no fewer than 7 dogee, besides 
cardinals, ambassadors, &c. The more celebrated mem- 
bers of the C. were: ANDREA, elected doge in 1367, who 
gained a decisive victory over the Genoese іп 1380. D. 
two years afterward. — Domenico II., became doge in 
1059. During his dogate, tho Venetians surrendered 
Candia after a long siege in which the Turks lost 
100,000 men. — G4sPARo, Cardinal, в. 1483, was a distin- 

iahed diplomatíst, papal legate to the Diet of Ratis- 
"fe and a writer of various philosophical treatises. D. 
1542. 

Contempt, (-£2m/.) [L. contemptus.] (Law.) Disobo- 
dience to the rules, orders, or process of a court of com 
pent authority. С. іп court is punishable by fine or 

mprisonment; for С. out of court an attachment may 
be granted in some of the States, but in others, as in 
Pennsylvania, no one is guilty of a €. for any publica- 
tion made or act done out of court, which is in violation 
of the mandates, orders, or rules of the court.— A breach 
of privilege of either of the Houses of Congress, or State 
legislatures, is punishable by that House, by censure 
or commitment, in the same manner as courts of jus- 

tice punish for C. 
Context, (kón'tXst.) [From L. contextus, to weave to- 
ther.) The part of a discourse which precedes or 
ollows the sentence quoted : —the sense of a dubious 

is often illustrated or conveyed by the С. 

Conti, (kon'te,) the title-designate of a younger branch 
of the royal French house of Bourbon, descending from 
Armand de Bourbon, younger brother of the great 
Prince de Condé; в. 1629; р. 1660. — Francois LOUIS DR 
BouRBON, PRINCE DE C. воп of the preceding, B. 1664, 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the throne of Poland, 
and behaved with notable gallantry in the battles of 
Neerwinden and Steinkirk, 1698. He was one of the 
most brilliant and popular men of his time. D. 1709. — 
Lovise MARGUERITE DE LORRAINE, PRINCESS DE C, B. 
1517, was famous for her wit and abilities. Daughter 
of Henry, Duke of Guise, she married a Prince de C., 
and after his death, in 1614, the Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre, q. e. D. 1631. 

Continent, (kón'te-nónt.) [From L. contineo, I hold 

ether.) (Geog.) A great extent of land, not dis- 
joined or interrupted by a sea; or a connected tract of 
land of great extent; as, the American С. — Specifi- 
cally, the main land of Europe, as distinct from the 
British Isles. 

Continental, (-tin-Zn'tal.) (Same deriv.] (Amer. Hist.) 
A soldier of the American army of Independence. — C. 
Coxanzss, that which assembled during the revolution- 
ary war, being composed of delegates from the Confed- 
erated American Colonies. — С. Powers. (Europ. Hist.) 
Those powers whose territories are situated on the con- 
tinent of Europe; as distinguished from the Jnsular 
Power, i. e., Great Britain. — C. Systsm, a term given to 
a scheme of policy devised by Napoleon I. to exclude 
Great Britain from all intercourse with the European 
continent, to prevent the importation of British manu- 
factures and products, and thus compel the English 
E to make peace upon the terms prescribed by him. 

is began by the Decree of Berlin, 1806, and waa met, 
in the following year, by the counter policy of the 
English Orders in Council, which latter inaugurated a 
system of reprisals. 

Contingent, (-tin'jent.) [From L. contango, to touch 
with.) (Zbl) The proper share of troops to be sent 
into the field by a state in membership with a confede- 
ration of states, as in Germany; or by each territorial 
constituent in the annual recruitment of the military 
force, as in France. 


Continuative, (-In'aiv.) [From L. continuus.) 
(Gram.) A word or part of speech which forms tho 
connecting link of a sentence. 

@oentinuity, (Law of.) (kon-tenit’ete.) (Phy.) The 

+ principle that nothing passes from one state to another 
without passing through all intermediate states. From 
this law, for instance, if it be known that at two in- 
stants of time a body had a temperature of 2U°, and at 

ther a temperature of 40°, then there must havo 

n an instant between these at which the tempera- 
ture was 30°. Ifa body, at two different times, had ve- 
locities of 12 ft. and 20 ft. per second, respectively, we 
‘may conclude, from the law of continuity, that between 
these times it һал all velocities between 12 ft. and 20 ft. 
The principle is of considerable use in investigations on 
motion and physical change; it was distinctly laid 
down by Galileo, who ascribed it to Plato; but Leibnitz 
was the first to apply it extensively to test physical 
theories. Пе established its truth by the method of 
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without the lapse of time, the thing changed must be 
in two different conditions at the same instant, which 
is obviously impossible. 


Contorted, (-trted.) (From L. contortus, twisted.] 


(Bot) Indicating twisted roots, like those of bistort; 
also, the sestivation of some petals when one side of 
each overlaps the adjacent side of another. 


Contortion, (kon-lor'shun.) [Ваше deriv.] (Med) А 


twisting or wrestling of a limb or member of the 
out of its natural situation ; partial dislocation. 


Contortuplicate, (-toople-kát.) [From L. 


союб, 
and plicare, to wrap.] (Bot) Twisted and folded, as a 
leaf. 


Contour, (kon-toor’.) [From It. contorno.) (Fine Arts.) 


In Painting, Sculpture, &c., the outline, or that line 
which defines or bounds a figure. C. cannot be properly 
drawn without a thorough knowledge of anatomy. 


Contourne, (kon-oor/na.) (Fr., turned away.) (Her.) 


On an escutcheon, & beast standing or running with 
his face to the sinister side. 


Contra, (kon'trah.) [L. against] (Book-keeping.) A 


term which serves to head the creditor page of a cash- 
book ; — usually abbreviated Cr., and opposed to Cashor 
Dr., a8 heading the opposite pa 


е. 
Contraband,( kón'trah-bánd.) | From Tt.contra, against, 


and banda, an edict.] (Com.) Designating such goods or 
produce as are prohibited to bo imported or exported, 
either by the laws of a particular state, by special 
treaties, or by the law of nations. C of war applies.to 
such articles as can in any way aid in сапу ок оп а 
contest between belligcrent powers; these are, in gen- 
eral, arms and ammunition. All articles of C. are liable 
to be seized. 


Contrabandist, (-bdn-dist.) [Sp. contrabandista.) A 


smuggler; one who defrauds the revenue by illicit im- 
portation of dutiable articles. 


Contra-bassao, (kón'trah-bds/so.) (It, double bass. 


( Миз.) The largest kind of violin; — otherwise call 
the double bass. 


Contra Costa, (kén'trah-kés'tah,) in a N.W. 
be boo sq. 


central co., b. on the Pacific; area, a 


.m.; C. 
Martinez. 


Contract, (kon'trdkt.) (L. contractus — contraho, Y draw 


together.] (Law.) A covenant or agreement between 2 
or more persons, with a lawful consideration or cause 
which binds the parties to a performance. Each party 
toa C. must be of sound mind at the time it was made, 
and, unless for necessaries, of age; and, if a woman, 
generally speaking, she must be unmarried. The con- 
siderations are either future marriage, since per- 
formed; or money, or something capable of being esti- 
mated in money ; or some act or omission of an act, un- 
doubtedly advantageous to the party in whose favor it 
was done or omitted; the act contracted for must not 
be unlawful. The agreement must be obtained neither 
by fraud nor compulsion; and it is sometimes vitiated 
by fraudulent acts committed subsequently to it. Whea 
it relates to an interest in land of З years’ duration or 
more, or to goods of $50 or upwards, there must be 
earnest, or delivery, or a memorandum in writing, 
signed by the parties or their agents. When it isan 
agreement as surety, or upon marriage, as a considera- 
tion, it must bein writing, the want of the latter being, 
however, supplied in equity by partial performance. 


Contractile Force, or Contractility, (kow 


тахти.) [Same deriv.) ( Phys.) That property or power 
inherent In certain elastic bodies, on account of which, 
after having been extended, they reduce themselves 
again to their former dimensions, if permitted to do 
so. It has been calculated from Joule's data that 
the force exerted by heat in expanding a pound of iron 
between 0? and 100° during which it increases about 

lg of its bulk, is cqual to 16,000 foot pounds; that is, 
t could raise a weight of 7 tons through a height of one 
foot. An application of this contractile force is seen 
in the mode of securing the tires on wheels. The tire 
being made red-hot, and thus considerably expanded, 
is placed on the circumference of the wheel and then 
cooled. The tire, when cold, embraces the wheel with 
such forco as not only to secure itself on the rim, bug 
also to press home the joints of the spokes into the 
fclloes and nave. 


Contraction, (-trdlshun.) (Same deriv.] In a general 


senso, the diminishing the extent or dimensions of a 
body or quantity. —(Surg.) The shrinking up of the 
muscles or arteries, particularly she flexor musc? 
which form knotty colligations beneath the skin, an 
much restrict the extent of natural motions. (Grasa, 
The reducing two syllablea into one by the omission o 
a letter or syllable; thus, two or шого simple vowels 
occurring together are commonly contracted into a 
diphthong. 


reductio ad absurdum. If a change were to happen | Contra-fissure, (-/ish'yūr.) [Fr. contre-coup.) ( Med.) 
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A counter fracture, or one in an opposite part to the 
side which received the blow. 

Con'tra-indicant, Con'tra-indica'tion, (-i»/- 
de-kdnt.) [From L. contra, and índicatio, a pointing out.) 
( Med.) An indication from some peculiar symptom or 
fact, that forbids the method of cure which the general 
tenor of the case requires. 

Contralto, (kor-traul’'to.) [It.] (Mus.) That class of the 
female voice whose range of tones lies between those 
of the tenor and treble; — correlative to soprano. 

Contrapuntist, (-pün'tist.) [It. ——— ( Mus.) 
One who teaches, or is skilled in the practice of, Coun- 
TERPOINT, 0. v. 

Contraries, (kón'trai-reez.) [From L. contrarius.) ( Log.) 
Propositions which confute each other, but of which 
* falsity of the one does not establish the truth of the 
other. 

Contrast, (kón'tras.) [Fr. contraste.) ( Paint.) The 
due placing of the different parts and details of a figure, 
that they may be suitably opposed to each other in 
order to give the greatest and most harmonious effect 
to the whole. 

Contravallation, (-vil-ld’shun.) [From L. contra, 
and vallum, a rampart.] (Fortif.) A line of С. isa trench 
guarded with a parapet, thrown round a place by the 
besiegers, to defend themselves against the sallies of 
the garrison. 

Contrayerva Root. ( Bot.) See DoRSTENIA. 

Contre, (kón'tr.) [Fr., against.) (Her. An epithet 
pue to several bearings, on account of their cutting 

¢ shield contrary and opposite Say i thus we say 
contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. 

Contreras, (kón-trá'rds,) a group of small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, off the 8.W. coast of Guatemala; 
Lat. 5° 50’ N., Lon. 82° W. 

Contribution, (-re-bü'shun.) [From L. contribuo, I 
contribute.] (Mil) A levy of money, provisions, or 
other necessaries demanded from a country which is in 
the power of an enemy, usually for the support of the 
army of occupation. — (Law.) A payment 
made by each one who holds a share in a concern which 
results in general loss, in order to indemuify another 
of their number who has advanced money for the com- 
mon good; as in cases of General Average. 

Contrition, (-trish’un.) [From L. contritio.) AME) 
This term, as defined by the Roman Catholic Church 
means deep sorrow for sin, arising from the thought of 
having offended an infinitely holy and benevolent God, 
and accompanied with a detestation of sin, and of one's 
self. on account of having committed it. 

€ontumacy, (kón'tu-ma-se.) (L. contumacia, stub- 
bornness.] Ties} A refusal to appear in court when 
legally summoned, or other disobedience to its rules 
and orders:—the person so offending is termed a 
contumaz. 


Contusion, (kon-tü'zhun,)) or Bruise. [L. contusio.) 
( .) An injury or lesion — arising from the impulse 
ofa y with a blunt surface — which presents no loss 
of substance, and no apparent wound. If the skin be 
divided, the injury takes the name of contused wound. 
When the C. is slight, the blood stagnates in the capil- 
laries of the skin, or is effused into the subcutaneous 
areolar tissue. Time and cold applications remove it. 
When the texture has been lacerated, there is effusion 
of blood, with more or less torpor in the part affected. 
Cooling applicctions, general or topic bleeding, emol- 
lients, poultices, &c., are here necessary, according to 
circumstances. In the severest kinds of C., all the soft 
and solid parts, except the skin, are bruised, and at 
times reduced toa kind of pap. When the disorgani- 
zation is to that extent, there is no hope except in am- 
putation. 

Conus, (kó'nüs.) (Zool.) See Сохто. 

Convallaria, (-val-ld’re-ah.) (Bot.) А gen. of plants, 
О. Liliacex, containing only the Lily of the Valley, С. 
majalis, the Muguet of the French, the Mayblume of 
the Germans, and the emblem of purity, modesty, and 
humility. It has a slender, irregular stalk, bearing 
from 8 to 12 small bell-shaped milk-white flowers sym- 
metrically elegant in form, and of a delicate perfume. 
This stalk rises from the base of a pair of broadly- 
lanceolate leaves, clasped together at the base by 
sheathing scales, and scarcely unfolded by the time the 
flowers are in perfection. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods in many parts of our Southern States. 

Oonvection, (-vék’shun.) [From L. con, with, and 
eeho, to carry.) (Phy. When a liquid is heated from 
above, the temperature of the mass rises with extreme 
slowness, because liquids possess but little conducting 
power for heat; thus water may be boiled on ice 
although separated from it by a very thin stratum of 
water. But if the liquid be heated from below, we no- 
tice at once that currents of liquid ascend from the 
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bottom to the top of the vessel, and the liquid acquires 
a uniform temperature. This transport of heat by 
maases of matter is known as C. The layers of a liquid 
or gas which are nearest to the source of heat are ex- 
panded, and thus become specifically lighter than sur- 
rounding portions, consequently they rise ; while colder 
and consequently heavier, portions descend, are heated 
in their turn, and then ascend to make way for other 
colder portions. Thus, however badly a liquid or gas 
conduct heat, it can rapidly acquire a uniform tempera- 
ture by the €. of heat; and C. takes place in gases far 
more readily than in fluids, because for equal incre- 
ments of heat they expand to a greater extent than 
liquids. 

Conurus, (ko-nü'rüs.) (Zoil) А gen. of birds, fam. 
Prittacide, characterized by feathered cheeks, and a long, 
conical, pointed tail. С. Carolinensis (Fig. 206), the only 
parrot found native in the U. States, is resident from 





Fig. 206. — CAROLINA PARROT. 


the Gulf of Mexico to the neighborhood of Lake Michk 
, and on the east of the Alleghanies to Maryland. 
eir favorite food is the seeds of the cockle-bur, which 
grows in great abundance along the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio; where they are seen in large 
flocks, screaming round the salt-licks. They are ve 
sociable in their dispositions, extremely fond of eac 
other, and showing the greatest grief for the loss of 
their companions. The plumage is very beautiful, the 
eneral color being a bright yellowish silk pres with 
ight blue reflections, and the bill white. It is 13 inches 
long, and the wing about 8 inches. 
Convent, (kón'vent.) (Eccl) See MONASTERY. 
Conventicle, (-c2n'te-kl.) [L. conventiculum, a small 
assembly.) (Eccl. Hist.) A name of reproach given to 
the religious assemblies originated by Wickliffe, in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. of England, and 
now commonly applied, as a by-word, to a meeting of 
dissenters from the Anglican Church. 
Convention, (-vés'shun.) [From L. conventio, a meet- 
ing.) An extraordinary assembly convened for the 
carrying out of some important business — civil, polit- 
ical, or religious. — ( Mil.) An agreement entered into 
between two bodies of troops opposed to each other ; or 
an agreement come to previous to a definitive Ai 
as, for instance, the Convention of Cintra. — (Amer. Pol.) 
In the U. States, a voluntary assembling of delegates, 
representing certain political parties, for the transac- 
tion of important business, generally the nomination 
of candidates for office. — (Fr. Hist.) See ASSEMBLY. 
Converging Series, (-vür/jing. [уой L. con, aud 
vergo, I incline.| (Math.) That series in which the mag- 
nitude of the several terms gradually diminishes.—Con- 
VERGING LiNES. (Geom.) Lines which continually ap- 
proximate. — ConverGING Rays. (Opt. Those rays 
which, proceeding from several points, meet together 
in one point, which is called the focus, or focal point. 
Converse, (kón'vürs) |From L. conversus, turned 
round.] (Log.) A proposition in which the terms have 
been transposed. "Thus, **Some boasters are cowards," 
and “Some cowards are boasters," are C. propositions. 
Conversion, (-vürshwun.) [From L. conversio, a 
change.) ( Log.) The transposition of the terms of a pro- 
position; as, * He is poor but honest; he is honest but 
oor." — C. of a —— a — of the subject 
nto the place of the predicate, and still retaining the 
uality of the proposition. — C. of Math.) 
n Algebra, the reducing of a fractional equation into 
an int опе. —( Mü.) A change of line or front. 
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— (Law.) The refusal of a person who із in possession | Cool Arbor, (ar/br,) a locality in Virginia, near the 


of another's goods to deliver them up to the rightful 
owner, and by which he is said to have converted them 
to his own use: — the goo or their value, may be re- 
covered by an action of trover. — ( Eccl.) The abandon- 
ing one form of religious belief to adopt that of another 
sect or faith; — in contradistinction to Apostasy. 

Convex, (kón'véks.) [L. convexus.) Rising or swelling 
in the exterior surface ; — opposed to Concave. See LENS 
and MIRROR. 

Conveyance, (kon-vd'dns.) [From L. conveho, I carry.] 
(Law.) A deed or instrument by which lands, &c., ure 
conveyed or made over to another. When the estate so 
conveyed is other than freehold, the deed of transfer is 
commonly called an assignment. — CoNVEY'ANCER, one 
who professes to draw deeds, mortgages, and convey- 
ances of estates ; —such branch of the legal profession 
is known as conveyancing. — The term Altenation is al- 
most pigs bct with the term C. but is particularly 
applied to absolute conveyances of real property. 

Convict, (kón'vikt.) [From Fr. convaincre, to find 

uilty.] ( . A person found guilty of a crime pre- 
erred against him, either by the verdict of a jury or 
some other legal decision. 

Conviction, (-vik'shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The act 
of proving an accused person guilty of an offence charged 
against him, before a le tribunal. 

Donvocation, (-vo-ká'shün.) [From L. convoco, I call 
together.] (Eccl. Hist.) An assembly of the dignitaries 
and divines of the Church of England, convened to 
discuss matters having reference to ecclesiastical in- 
terests. 

Convolute, (kdn'vo-lit.) (From L. convolvo, I roll to- 
gether.] (Bot) Said of a part which is wholly rolled 
up in another, as in the petals of the Wallflower. 

C€onvolutions, (-vo-là/shünz.) (Same deriv.) (Anat.) 
The turns and spirals of the intestinal canal; also, the 
serpentine folds of the outer layer of the brain. 

Con volvalacer, (kdn-vdl-vu-li'se-e.) ( Bot.) The Bind- 
weeds, an O. of plants, all. Solanales, consisting of herbs 
and shrubs, usually twining, having alternate leaves 
and regular flowers. The typical gen. Convolvulus con- 
sists of twining or trailing annual and perennial plants, 
mostly with showy flowers, expanding during the early 
part of the day, and distinguished by its naked bract- 
less calyx and funnel-shaped corolla, C. purpureus is 
the well-known Morning-glory, and C. scammonia fur- 
nishes the scammouy of the druggists. 

Convoy, (kón'voi.) (Fr. convoi. (Nav.) One or more 
ships of war which accompany a fleet of merchantmen 
in time of hostilities to protect them from attacks of 
the enemy's cruisers; also, the fleet so guarded, — ( Mil.) 
Any body of troops which escort a train of provisions 
or ammunition, &c., for protection. 

Convulsion, (-viil’shiin.) [From L. convulsio — con- 
vello, I rend.) (AE) A writhing and agitation of the 
limbs, and involuntary action of the muscles generally. 
Sometimes the whole body is attacked, in which case 
the mind is affected. The fits are frequently preceded 
by vertigo, double or disturbed vision, and coldness; 
and are followed by extreme languor. Their cause is 
not fully understood, but they are supposed to be due 
to some change in the brain, spinal marrow, or nerves. 

Conway, or ABERCONWAY, (kón'we,) a walled seaport 
of England, co. Caernarvon, N. Wales, at the outlet of 
the estuary of the Conway river, celebrated for its 
superb Norman castle erected by Edward I. Pop. 2,500. 

Conway, (kón'wa,) in Arkansas, a central co., b. S.W. 
by the Arkansas river; area, about 1,200 sq. m.; C. 
Springfleld. 

сену, (kó/ne.) (Zodl.) See HrRax. 

Cook, James, (kook,) an English circumnavigator, B. 
1723. He served in the merchant and naval service, 
and attained a lieutenancy in the latter. In 1768, start- 
ing on a voyage of discovery, he explored the coast of 
Australia, and arrived home, 1771. In 1772, he doubled 
Cape Horn and visited Tasmania. In 1776, he discov- 
ered the Sandwich and other islands of the Pacific, and 
explored the N.W. coast of America as far as Alaska. 
Murdered by the savages at Hawaii, 1779. 

Dook, (kook,) in ЈШіпоіз, a N.E. co., b. on Indiana; area, 
1.027 sq. m.; C. Chicago; —In Texas, a 
N. co., b. on Indian Ter.; area, about 950 sq. m.; C. 
Gainesville. 

€ooKery. See GASTRONOMY. 

Cook In'let, in Alaska; length, N. to 8., 130 miles; 
breadth, 70 m. Bet. Lat. 58? and 609 N., Lon. 151° and 


1540 ү, 

Соок Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, between 
Tahiti on the E., and the Tonga Archipelago on the W. 
Pop. supposed abt. 50,000. 

€ook'" Strait, discovered by Capt. Cook in 1770, 
separates the 2 large islands which form New Zealand. 


Chickahominy river and Tolopatomoy creek. This place 
was the scene of a desperate battle, June 3, 1864, be- 
tween the Union army under Gens. Grant and Meade, 
and that of the Confederates commanded by Gens. Lee 
and Longstreet. In the space of 20 minutes the Na- 
tionals were beaten at all points with a loss of 3 briga- 
dier-generals killed, and upwards of 13,000 men hore 
de-combat and prisoners. The Confederates sustained & 
cutis E Pila n] Originally, the name of 
e, х іп e name 
one of the hill tribes á 
of Hindostan who en- 
gaged themselves out 
to tield-labor,whence, 
of late years, the term 
has been extended by 
Europeans in the 
East to the native 
porters, or laborers 
employed on ship- 
board, and in loading 
and discharging ships 
in Indian and Chinese 
ports (Fig. 207). Since 
the emancipation of 
the slaves in the Brit. 
W.India colonies, the 
importation of C. to 
fill up the deficiency 
of help caused by the 
paucity of working 
negroes in those 
islands, has been in 
some cases success- 
fully carried out; on 
the whole, however, = 
it has been found by 
experience that the — 
mortality incidental 
to the change of cli- 
mate and class of 
labor is so great as 
scarcely to compen- 
sate for the expense 
attendant upon their 
introduction into 
such new and distant fields of labor. In the E. Indies 
and China, they are looked upon as the most valuable, 
trustworthy, and hard-working of servants. 
“Lea АДЫ ANTHONY ASHLEY. See SHAFTESBUAT 
SARL OF). 

Coop’er, James FENIMORF, an illustrious American nor- 
elist, B. in Burlington, N. Y.,1789. After 6 years’ experi- 
ence of naval life, C. retired from the sea in 1810, and took 
up his residence at Cooperstown, Otsego co. In 1821 
appeared his first work, Precaution. In quick succes- 
sion followed The Spy, a tale which at once secured for 
him a place in the first rank of novelists; his almost 
к ies ie sea-stories, The Red Rover, Pilot. and Water- 
witch ; his famous “ Leather Stocking Series" of Indian 
life and adventure, the Pioneers, Last of the Mohicana, 
Pathfinder, Deerslayer, Prairie, &c. C., after passing 
some years in Europe, D. ір 1851. C.'s works have been 
translated into every European language, and have ex- 
hausted numberless editions. 

Coop’er, Sin Ast er, BART., the most eminent English 
surgeon of his time, B. 1768, reached a preéminent 
rank in his profession, was President of the norai 
Society, and member of the French Institute. His 
work on Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast, is a leading 
authority. D. 1841. 

Coop’er, in Missouri, a central co., b.N. by the Missouri 
river; area, abt. 558 sq. m. ; C. Booneville. 

соорегакае, (koo'pr-«j,) the mechanical art by which 
casks, tubs, barrels, and all kinds of wooden vessels 
bound together with hoops are made. 

Co-operative Societies, (ko-dp'tir-a-tiv,) are cer- 
tain joint-stock associations formed among the workin 
classes for the carrying on of business of a commerci 
character. Originally, in England and France, such 
societies consisted of a body of members— generally 
numbering several hundreds of the artisan and labor- 
ing element of the population — who, by constituting 
themselves a trading corporation, enabled their families 
to buy articles of daily need at the lowest market-price 
and of the very best obtainable quality. To effect this 
result, large stores or magazines are established, at 
which provisions, clothing, fuel, furniture, &c., are sold 
for ready money, and the net profits of the concern 
after liquidation of all expenses divided pro rata among 
the members. In this regard, the system of С. 5, means 
the abolition of dealing on credit, and, by means of 
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amall goods’ stores, the purchase of genuine, unadulter- 
ated articles, and a participation in the profits of trad- 
ing. Within the last few years, the co-operative system 
has become extended іп sume European and American 
countries to the formation of societies among working- 
men, having for their object such an investment of 
their moneyed resources in a common fund as shall in 
the aggregate constitute a capital whereon to carry on 
business for themselves — thus they are, in fact, noth- 
img more nor less than joint-stock companies, repre- 
senting labor instead of capital in the abstract. 

Co-ordinates, (-Or’dn-dts.) (From L. con, and ordi- 
natus, to set in order with.] (Muui.) In Geometry, ап 
orderly and systematic arrangement of lines, angles, 
&c. In the Curvilinear Theory, an abeciss, together 
with its associating ordinate. 

Cees, (koos,) in New Hampshire, a N. co., b. W. by the 
Oonnecticut river; area, abt. 1,950 sq. m.; C. Lancas- 
ter. —1n „a W.S.W. co., on 
a Pacific seaboard ; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. ; C. Empire 

ty. 

Coosa, (korsãh.) in Alabama, an E. central co., bounded 
8.W. by the Alabama river; area, abt. 800 aq. m.; C. 
Rockford. 

Coot, (koot.) (Zodt.) See RALLIDE. 

Copai'ba, or Copariva, (Balsam of.) See Co- 
PAIPERA. 

Copaife (ko-pá'fe-rdh.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen 
trees, O. Pehara рЫ of tropical America. C. off- 
cínalis and several other species yield by incision the 
valuable copaiba or copaiva balsam, a yellowish trans- 
parent syrupy liquid, of a peculiar but not unpleasant 
odor; taste, pungent, bitter; sp. gr. 0-950. Its proper- 
ties are stimulant and diuretic. C. pubiflora produces 
the timber known as the Purple-heart, or Purple-wood 
of Guiana, and largely used in the fabrication of arms. 

Copal, (ko-pdál'.) (Chem) A resinous substance which 
is the concrete juice of several trees belonging to the 
gen. Hymenza and Trachylobium. It greatly resembles 
amber in appearance. It is hard, CERA DIMUS and 
odoriferous, and makes an excellent varnish. 

Copaiche-bark, (ko'pilsh.) (Chem.) Вее CROTON. 

Copan, (ko-pda’,) a ruined city of Guatemala, Central 
America, abt. 36 m. E. of Chiquimula, presenting inter- 
esting antiquities, among which are the remains of a 
temple nearly 650 ft, in length. 

Фере, (kop.) (Eccl.) [A.8. стрре] A vestment worn 
by the man Catholic priests when officiating at 
mass and other ceremonies. In form it is a semicircle, 
without sleeves and with a hood. It is richly orna- 
mented with embroidery and jewels. 

Gepeck, or Kopeck, (ko'pék.) (Russ.] In Russia, 
a piece of copper money, of which 100 are equal in value 
to a silver rouble. 

Copelande край. (Thea group of islands lying 

the mouth of Belfast Lough in the Irish Sea; Lat. 
Bho 4’ 41" N., Lon. 5° 32’ W. 
Seponhagen Кре м én.) [Dan. Kiobenshavn, “ mer- 
ta’ haven."] А fortified city and seaport of N. Eu- 
rope, C. of Denmark, situate partly on the E. side of the 
island of Zealand in the Sound, and partly on the ad- 
joining island of Атак; Lat. 55° 41' N., Lon. 12° 34’ E. 
ts harbor is excellent, with dry-docks and every facility 
for naval purposes, and is the station of the Danish fleet. 
The palaces of the nobility are, in general, splendid 
edifices ornamented in the Italian style of architecture. 
С. is the nucleus of a large and important foreign com- 
merce, and haa, besides, many considerable home manu- 
factures. C. founded in 1168, has been frequently rav- 
aged by terrible fires; it suffered also from bombard- 
ment by the British flcet in 1807. Zop. (1878) 223,520. 

Copernican System, (-kdn.) (Astron.) That sys- 
tem of the universe which was anciently taught by 
Aristarchus of Samos, in the 3d cent. B.C., and after- 
wards revived by Copernicus (q. v.). According to it, 
the sun is supposed to be placed in the centre, and all 
the other bodies to revolve round it in a particular 
order; which theory is now universally adopted under 
the name of the SOLAR SYSTEM, q. v. 

Copernicia, (ko-pür-nish'yah.) (Во!) A gen.of palms 
inhabiting tropical America. The young leaves of the 
Qarnaiiba, or Wax-palm of Brazil, are coated with a 
wax harder than bees’-wax, which has been used for 
making candles. 

@epernicus, NicoLAUS, (ko-pür'/ne-küs,) founder of the 
astronomical system of the moderns, B. 1473, was a doc- 
tor of medicine at Cracow, and afterwards became a 
робе of mathematics at Rome. Не early labored to 

mprove the science of astronomy, and was successful 
in establishing a system at once more simple and more 

. harmonious than was that of the ancients. His great 
werk, in which he demonstrates the revolution of the 
earth and other planets around the sun, was written in 
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Latin, is termed On the Revolutions of the Celestial 
Orbs. D. 1543. 

Copia, Ud pesk) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of plenty, 
portrayed as holding in her hand a horn filled with 


grapes, ac. 

Copiah, (kvpe-ah,) in Mississippi, a В.У. co.; area, abt. 

sq. m. C. Gallatin. 

Copiapo (kép-e-ah-po’,) a town and seaport of Chili, 
178 m. N МЕ. of Coquimbo. It exports immense quan- 
tities of copper-ore, and has suffered heavily from the 
effects of earthquakes; Lat. 270 10 B., Lon. 719 & 15 
W. Pop, 13,381. 

Coping, or Coping-stone, (kāp'ing.) [From А.Я, 
cop, the head.] (Arch.) In masonry, the covering on 
the top of & wall, usually built of stone, and projecting 
80 a5 to carry off the water. 

Copley, Јонм BINGLETON, (kOp'le,) an American painter, 
B. in ton, 1737. Не settled in England, where his 
best works are to be found, especially his Death of Lord 
Chatham, now in the National Gallery, London. C, who 
was father of Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, p. in 1815. 

Copper, (kdp’pr.) iom L. cuprum, corrupted from 
Cyprium, the isle of Cyprus, whence the metal was origi- 
nally brought.] (Chem.) An elementary metallic sub- 
stance known to the ancients. It isof & pale-red color, 
and is very hard, elastic, and tough. It crystallizes in 
the regular system, forming cubes, octahedrons, and 
dodecahedrons. It expands on solídifying, and, next to 
silver, is the best conductor of electricity, being, in the 

ure state, 93-08, while silver ів 100. €. occurs native 
n several parts of the U. States, the principal] deposits 
being on the coast of Lake Superior, one mase having 
been found there weighing 500 tons. The principal ores 
of C., besides the native metal, are the sulphides of C., 
either alone or in combination with other metals, such 
as C. glance (Сив); Indigo С. (Cus8); С. pyrites (CuFe&,) ; 
Fuhlores, containing variable admixtures of sulphides of 
C., iron, zinc, silver, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; 
Enargite, containing sulphides of C. and arsenic ; oxidized 
C. ores, such as red C. (CuO) and black oxide of C.; and 
C. salis, such as malachite (which is carbonate of C), sili- 
cate of C, dioptase, chloride of C., atacamite, phosphate 
of C., and arseniate of C. The metal is extracted com- 
mercially from all these ores ; it is also found in minute 
quantities in most soils, in sea-weed, and in many vege- 
table products, and іп the animal body. C. smelting is 
not a complicated operation when ores are used which 
do not contain sulphur, reduction readily taking place 
ata high temperature in the presence of charcoal, and 
a suitable silicious flux. When, however, sulphur is 
present, a more complicated operation has to be adopt- 
ed, theobject being to remove the iron and other metals 
in the forn of silicate in the slag, and concentrate the 
C. into a fusible sulphide. At. weight, 63:5; sp. gr. be- 
tween 8:91 and 8°95; sp. heat, 0:09515, between 329 and 
212°; melting-point between that of gold and silver, 
being somewhere abt. 23000; symbol, Cu (from its Latin 
name). C. forms two oxides, which, as all the compounds 
of C., are intensely poisonous. The black oxide (cupric 
ozide), CuO, is the black layer which is formed upon the 
surface of the metal when heated in air. It is dissolved 
by acids, forming the salts of C., whence the use of oil 
of vitriol and nitric acid for cleansing the tarnished 
surface of C. Silicic acid dissolves it at a high tem- 
perature, forming stlicate of C, which is taken advan- 

e of in producing a fine green color in glass. The 

red oxide (cuprous oxide), CugO, is formed when a mixture 
of 5 parts of the black oxide with 4 parta of C. filings 
is heated in a closed crucible. It is dissolved by ammo- 
nia, forming a solution which is perfectly colorless 
until it is allowed to come into contact with air, when 
it assumes a fine blue color, becoming converted into 
an ammoniacal solution of the oxide. Added to gl 
it imparts to it a fine red color. Cupric acid is bellev 
to be formed when metallic C. ís fused with nitre and 
caustic potash. Next to gold, silver, and platina, C. ig 
the most ductile and malleable of the metals; it is more 
elastic than any metal except steel, and is the most so- 
norous of all the metals. С. in sheets is much used for 
covering the bottoms of ships, for boilers and other 
utensils ; mixed with tin, it forms bell-metal and bronze; 
with zinc, ít forms brass, pinchbeck, &c. For the salts 
of C., see the headings of the respective acids. 

Copperas, (kop'pr-ds,) or GREEN VITRIOL. [From Ger. 
kupfer-wasser, copper-water.] (Min.) Sulphate of iron, 
& salt of & peculiar astringent taste, and of various 
colors though most usually green. If sulphuric acid 
be diluted with water, and poured upon iron, much 
effervescence will be perceptible; the metal will be dis- 
solved, and the solution, when evaporated, will yield 
sulphate of iron, or common C. It is made on a large 
scale by exposing iron pyrites, which is a bisulphuret 
of iron, to the action of the atmosphere, from which it 
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aVeorbs oxygen, and thereby produces the sulphate 
which is dissolved out by water. C. is the basis of 
many dyes; it gives, with logwood, a fine black. 

per Green. (Paint.) A class of green pigments 
urding bright colors suitable for house-painting. It 
includes Vienna, Scheele's, Hungary, Saxon,Pruselan, 
French, Brunswick, lake, and other greens; green bice, 
mineral green, verditer, verdigris, malachite, &c. 


Copperhead, (kip/pr-hid.) (201.) The Ancistrodon 


con! a venomous snake of the family Crotalidz, 
found in the Southern States in dark, shady places, or 
in meadows of high grass. It is about 24 inches long, 
and its color is light-chestnut, with darker transverse 
lines. — ( Amer. Hist.) A slang appellation given, during 
the Civil War, to those citizens of the N. States of the 
Union who expressed sympathy with the Confederates. 


Qop'permine River, a large stream of British N. 


America, emptying, after a course of about 250 into 
an arm of the Arctic Ocean, N.E. of Great Bear e. 


Copper-plate, (-plát.) (Fine Aris.) A plate of copper, 


on which figures are engraved; also the impression 
taken from such plate. — Copper-plate printing is per- 
formed by means of what is called a rolling-press. The 
engraved part is covered with ink, made of oil and 
Frankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the smooth 
and laid on wet soft paper; and, on being passed 

ween 2 cylinders with great force, the impression of 
the engraved part is perfectly transferred to the paper. 


Copper Pyri’tes. ( Min.) See COPPER. 
Coppet, (kóp-pà',) a village of Switzerland, cant. Vaud, 


dist. Nyon, abt. 9 m. from Geneva. 


Copro — (kdp’ro-lits.) [From Gr. kopros, dung, and 


lithos, 8to hea The fossilized dung of extinct ani- 
mals, and especial M of saurians. They are found in 
several geological formations, and, owing to the large 
rtion of phosphate of lime which they contain, are 
ly employed in the composition of artificial man- 

ures for land. 


unculaces, containing a few ЇЧ. American 


plants; —— (Bot) The Gold Thread, a genus of 


erbs, the bitter rhizomes of which are used as a tonic, 
and also yield a yellow dye. 
[From Co, 


Co » (kõptz.) a city of Upper Egypt, a 
placo of refuge of many of the early Christians.) ( Hist.) 
e 


Copula, (kop'wlah.) [L.,a tie. 


Christian descendants of the early Egyptians. 
They reside in various parts of the East, principally, 
however, in Egypt, where they number about 150,000 
souls. In physical characteristics they resemble their 
progenitors of old, take after the Mohammedans in out- 
ward manner and costume, and are bigoted, austere, and 
cunning. In religion they profess a kind of vague 
Christianity, which assimilates in church govt. with 
that of the Greek sect. Their patriarch resides a* Cairo, 
and they have, besides, a hierarchy of various grades. 
The Coptic language was a dialect of ancient Egypt 
which was spoken until the 10th cent. of our era, when 
it gave way to the Arabic. It is still employed by the 
Copts in their religious worship. 

(Log.) The word or 


words that connect the terms of a proposition. It may 

be affirmative, as, “truth is our aim ;" ог negative, as, 

* pain is not to be desired.” — ( Anal.) <A band, tie, or 
gament. 


li 
Copulative, (kdp’wlah-tiv.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) A 


Copy, (kóp'e) (Ег. copie. 


^ 


conjunction which serves to connect two or more predi- 
cates or subjecta. — C. propositions, (Log.) 'Those propo- 
sitions in which the subject and ресей are во linked 
together, by ulative conjunctions, that they may be 
all severally affirmed or denied one of another. Thus: 
* Science and literature enlighten the mind, and greatly 
increase our intellectual enjoyments.” 

(Law.) The transcript of 
any original writing, as the copy of a charter, patent, 
deed, &c. A common deed cannot be proved by C. or 
counterpart, where the original may be procured. But 
if the deed be enrolled, an attested C. may be given in 
evidence. —( Fine Arts.) An imitation of an original 
production, particularly in painting; thus we say, a 
copy after Titian. In cases where an artist produces a 
сору of one of his own compositions, such C. is called a 
yeplica or duplicate, — ( Print.) The manuscript or 
briginal of a work, given to be printed ; — otherwise 
called writen copy. printed copy bears the name of 


cop y. 

ot Айзана ml ig (-mah-sheen’,) the name of va- 

ous contrivances for procuring duplicates of writin 
without the labor of transcribing them. The essence o 
the method is this: — In writing the original, an ink is 
used that is made for the purpose, or common ink 
thickened by the addition of а little sugar. When the 
writing is dry, a dampened sheet of thin unsized paper 
is laid upon it, and over this a piece of oiled paper. 
The whole is then subjected to pressure, and the 
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damped paper is found to have taken off an impressiog 
ofthe writing. It is of course the reverse of the 

nal, but the nature of the paper allows it to be read 
right on the other side. 


Copyright, (kop'e-rit.) (Law.) The exclusive 


secured to the author or proprietor of a writing, which 
may be multiplied by the arts of printing in any of its 
branches. (Law of Feb. 3, 1831.) Бор in theother 
classes of intellectual objects is usually secured by 
letters-patent, and the interest is called a patent-right. 
But the distinction is arbitrary and conventional. "The 
term for which a C. may be obtained in the U. States is 
& period of 28 years from the time of recording the 
title; and at the expiration of that period the author, 
engraver, or designer, if living, and his widow and 
children, if he is dead, may re-enter for 24 years addi- 
tional. The formalities requisite tothe receiving of the 
original title are, according to the last amendment 
to the C. act of June 18th 1874. 1. The deposit of a 
printed copy of the title of the work, map, engraving, 
&с., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, D. C. 2. The recording of that title by 
the clerk of said Library of Con . 9. The deposit of 
two copies of the book, &c., with the same clerk within 
ten days of the time of publication. 4. The print- 
ing of a notice that a copyright has been secured on 
the title-page, face or frontispiece, of any copy of the 
work. The author or assignee of a printed work has 
his remedy by action. By act of Aug. 18, 1856, the sole 
right of acting, performing and representing dramatic 
compositions, which have been entered under the act 
of 1831, has been vested in the author or proprietor, his 
heirs or assigns, during the. whole period of the C. 
C. was established between U.8.and Great Brit. in 1891. 
with the proviso that the books should be made in this 
country. It has been extended to other countries, 
uimbo, or La Serena, (ko-keem'bo,) a seaport 
of Chili, C. of prov. of same name, near the mouth of 
the a 270 m. N.N.W. of Santiago. Its harbor is 
qua m it exports immense quantities of copper. 


(kor’ah-sit.) Min.) An amorphous var. of 
Pitch-blende, occurring in the syenite of the Lake Su- 
perior formation. 


Coracoid, (kór'ah-koid.) (From Gr. koraz, a crow, and 


eidos, shape.) (Amat.) A small, sharp procoss of the 
scapula, chased like а crow’s beak, and passing from 
the shoulder-joint to the sternum in birds, reptilia, and 
monotremes, 


Coral, (kórdl) [Gr. korallion, literally, daughter of 


the sea.) (Zoùl.) The substance, usually branche 

secreted by many species of polyps; (see PoLrPr. 
There are a great number of species of coral, varying 
greatly in shape and texture, They are usually of a 
fine red; but they are sometimes flesh-colored, yellow, 
or white. Some are stony and inflexible; others of a 
horny structure and flexible. Some of the latter have 
their branches coated with carbonate of Mme; otbert 





ngitudinal vessels, B, ciliated larva. С, adult 
fix itself. 


А, a branch of coral; a, stony axle; b, reticulated veseshs; 
lo polyp about 
are naked. Of the stony species, some are very porous 
others so compact and hata that they will cake a good 
polish, and of this nature is the coral of commerce, 
which is wrought into ornaments of many forms. The 
Brain-stone, one of those stony corals, is rounded, and 
destitute of branches. In many corals, the zoüphytea, 
which secrete the hard substance we term revide 
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in hollows or cells scattered over the whole surface. | Corbel 


In others they live in cups at the enda of the branches. 
The exact mode in which the coral is produced is not 
known. To return to the coral of commerce, the 
Maii a is carried on extensively in the Mediterra- 
nean. The coral is attached to the submarine rocks by 
the base of the main stem. For this kind of fishing, 
eight men, who are excellent divers, equip a felucca, or 
a small boat commonly called a coralline; carmi 
with them a large wooden cross, with strong, equal, an 
long arms, each bearing a stout bag-net. They attach 
& strong rope to the middle of tlie cross, and let it down 
horizontally into the sea, having loaded its centre 

| with a weight sufficient to sink it. The diver follows 
the cross, pushes one arm of it after another into the 
hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle the coral in the 
nets; after which his companions in the boat pull up 
the cross and its accompanimenta. 

Goral Islands, iu the Pacific and Indian oceans 
there is an immense number of islands which owe their 
existence wholly or in о! part to coral zoUphytes, 
which have also formed extensive reefs, that is, sub- 
marine walls of the same calcareous material. Many 
fishes browse upon corals, and a great number of worms 
and shell-fish bore into the stony mass. Thus, in pro- 
cess of time, much fine mud is formed, which sinks to 
the bottom of the sea, and there constitutes beds, which 
would bear great resemblance to chalk if elevated into 
land. These structures have been classed as:— 1. 
Atolls, or Lagoon islands, circular walls of coral enclos- 
ing a piece of quiet water. 2. Barrier reefs, which ex- 
tend in a linear direction near land. A reef of this 
kind, 1,200 in. long, stands 20 or 30 m. from the N.E. 
coast of QU RUN And stretches almost across Torres 
Straits. ОП New Caledonia is another reef 400 m. long. 
3. Shore or Fringing reefs, which form a ribbon or fringe 
round the shore of an island. It has been ascertained 
that the animals which form these masses of coral can- 
not work below a depth of 30 fathoms, nor above the 
surface of the water. They belong to the order Madre- 
poraria, and are quite different from the coral of com- 
merce. It is generally believed that the different ap- 
pearauces presented by coral islands and reefs are con- 
nected with extensiva subterranean movements of the 
earth's crust, and Mr. Darwin's theory, which has met 
with the acceptance of scientific men, is that atolls have 
their foundation on land that has slowly subsided, and 
part of which was once above the level of the sea; that 
barrier reefs prove that the land is also sinking; while 
fringing reefs testify that the land is either rising or 
stationary. In many of the Sandwich Islands, old reefs 
are to be seen at a considerable height above the sen, 
and these afford examples of fringing reefs. 

Corallidee, (ko-rál'le-de.) (2001.) A fam. of polyps hav- 
ing the axis calcareous, and very hard. It includes the 
Red coral of commerce, Corallium rubrum. 

Coralliform, (ko-rdl'le-fórm,) or CORALLOID. (Nat. 
Hist.) Forked, crooked, aud irregular, like coral. 

Corallines, (kor'd-l-ens.) (Same deriv.] (Bot.) Small 
marine plants, О. CGeramiacee, which grow on the shore 
near low-water mark, chiefly in tropical seas. They 
have many jointed branches, and their tissues are so 
charged with carbonate of lime that they were long 
thought to be of animal origin. The lime may be re- 
moved with weak acid, leaving the vegetable matter 
E Some of them expand into fan-shaped leafy 

obes. 

Corallorhiza, (kóor'al-o-ri'sah.) A gen. of plants, О. 
Orchiducer, consisting of yellowish parasitical herbs. 
Their leaves are reduced to small scales of the color of 
the stem, and their flowers are smal! in a loose terminal 
spike. СЄ. odentorhiza, the Coral-root or Dragon's Claw, 
is found in moist woods and shady places from Canada 
to Kentucky and Carolina. 

Corallam, (ko-rdl'ium.) (Zoöl) The coral or hard 
frame-work of a polyp. 

Cor’al-root. ( Боѓ.) See CORALLORHIZA. 

Coral Sea, (07а) (ТнЕ,) that part of the Pacific 
Ocean between Australia on the W., and the New He- 
brides on the E.; — во named from its vast number of 
coral reefs. 

Cor’al-tree. ( Bol.) See ERItHRYNA. 

Corban, (kdr’ban.) [Hob. kerbán, a sacrifice.) (сіре) 
An offering, bloody or the reverse, made to God, spe- 
cially in fulfilment of a vow. In vows persons bind them- 
Selves positively to do something, or negatively to ab- 
stain from something. The rabbins overlaid the law 
herein with their traditions. They taught that by de- 
claring a thing C, & man might interdict himself from 
using it or giving it to another, aud from receivingany- 
thing from another. And the abuse was carried so far 
as to prohibit the doing of any act which was pro- 
nounced C. 
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d Jem — (Arch.) A short piece ef 

timber In a wall, jutting out 
or 8 inches, in the manner of a 
bracket or shoulder-plece, and 
sometimes placed for strength 
under the semi-girder of a 
platform. It is often in the 
form of & basket, modillion, or 
other ornament. Also, the 
carved bosses, or projecting 
stones, frequently seen in 
Gothic churches at the spring 
of the arches (Fig. 209). 

Corchorus, (kór'ko-rüs.) 
(Bot.) A genus of the О. Tiia- 
се, consisting of tropical her- 
baceous plants or smallshrubs. 
C. capsularis and C. olitorius | 
yield the exceedingly valuable M 
fibre known under the name 
of Jute. Theseplantsare largely Fig. 200. 
cultivated in India and China. CORBEL (A. D. 1250). 
Jute is much used in the . 
manufacture of carpets, and some kinds of cloth; but 
is not suitable for cordage, as it will not bear exposure 
to wet. Its most important use, however, is for the 
manufacture of the gunny-bags, so extensively used for 
packing cotton, rice, and other dry goods, enormous 

uantities of them being exported from India to the 

. States for that purpose. Very good paper is made 
from the refuse fibre, and also from worn-out gunny- 
bags; and a kind of whisky, resembling corn-spirit, 
has been distilled from the waste onds of the stems. 

Corculum, (kór/kw-lüm.) ( Bot.) The embryo; and also, 
the small axis of growth in such dicotyledonous em- 
bryos as the walnut. 

Corey ra, (kór-si'rah.) (Anc. Geog.) See Corru. 

Cordage, (kórd'aj.) [Sp. cordaje.] (.Na«.) Every de- 
scription of ropes and lines used on shipboard; but 
more particulam that employed in the running rigging 
ofa h ip. Chains are now often used in place of hempen 
fabrics. 

Cordate, (kór'dàt.) [From L, cor, the — (Во) 
Heart-shaped; thus a cordate leaf means one which has 
& pair of rounded lobes at the base, with the stalk in- 
serted between them, the other end of the leaf being 
acute. 

Corday d'Armans, CHARLOTTE, (kdr’dai,) a young 
and beautiful Frenchwoman, granddaughter of the 
dramatist Corneille, в. in Normandy, 1768. Fired with 
& desire to free her country from the atrocities of the 
revolutionist Marat, she gained access to his house at 
Paris, 1793, and while presenting him with a spurious 
list of suspected persons, stabbed him to the heart. 
Condemned to suffer by the guillotine, she р. with forti- 
tude, July 17th. 

Cordeliers, (kór-da-leer.) [Fr., cotd-wearers.] (Keel. 
Hist.) A minor order of Franciscans or Gray Friars, 
instituted by 8t. Francis of Assissi in 1222, and sanc- 
tioned by a papal bull of Honorius IIL, 1723. The 
members of the order wear a white girdle, with a rope 
tied with 3 knots, and called the cord of St. Francis. — 
(Fr. Hist.) A club or society of Jacobins, formed at Paris, 
1790, and so called from their original place of meeting 
having been a chapel erected by the Cordelier friars. 
First presided over by Danton, it had among its mem- 
bers such sanguinary revolutionists as Marat, Hebert, 
and Fabre d'Eglantine. The club was suppressed im 
1794. 

Cordial, (kór'de-al.) — Any liquid stimulant 
used stomachically, such as the various liqueurs, pep- 
permint, shrub, lovage, &c. 

Cordillera, (kór-del-yai'rah.) (Sp.] (Geog.) A chain 
of mountains: —applied particularly to the various 
ranges and ramifications of the Andes. 

Cordon, (kór'don.) [Fr., a string.) (Her.) The ribbon 
of a knightly order. —( Mil.) A line or series of military 
posts. — ( Fortif.) A row of stones projecting from the 
rampart, at the base of the parapet ; or, in other words, 
the coping of the scarp of the ditch. 

Cordova, (kór-dó'vah.) [Sp. Cordoba.] A famous сі 
of Spain, C. of province of same name, on the G 
quivir, in Andalusia, 73 m. N.E. of Seville. Here are 
the ruins of a mosque built by the Moors at the end of 
the 8th cent., being about the only vestige of its anc. 
grandeur. C., captured by the Moors in 711, was takea 
by the Spaniards in 1236, and constituted the C. ofa 
so-called kingdom, formed of one of the 4 old provs. of 
Andalusia. Pop. 35,606. — The p. of C. lies bet. N. Lat. 
37° 12’ and 38° 44’, and W. Lon. 3° 66’ and 6° 82’. Area, 
6,177 sq.m. It is generally fertile and rich in minerals. 
Pop. 358,657.— A city of the Argentine Republic, C. 
of p. of same name, on the Primero, 387 m. from Buenos 
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Ayres; Lat. 319 35' 8., Lon. 630 50’ W. 
A town of Mexico, State of Vera Cruz, at the foot of 
the peak of Orizaba, 72 m. E.S.E. of Puebla, in a fertile 
country. Pop. 6,000. 

Cordovan, —— (Com.) Leather made of pre- 
pared goatskin:—so named from Cordova, Spain, the 
— place of manufacture. 

Corduroy, (kór-doo-roi.) [Fr. corde-du-roi, the king's 
cord.) (Manuf.) A stout, ribbed cotton stuff, used 
chiefly fur the breeches and gaiters worn by sports- 
men, fox-hunters, &с. : —commonly spoken of as cords, 
its abbreviated form. 

Corduroy’-road, an American term for a highway 
of which logs of wood laid sidewise form the upper sur- 
face:—it derives its name from its similarity of ap- 
pearance to the textile stuff called corduroy. 

Core, (kér.) [From L. cor, the heart.) The inner part, 
kernel, or nucleus of anything. — (Metall.) The hollow 
inner mould used in the casting of metals. 

Corea —— See KoREA. 

€oreidse, (korzi-de.) (ZoUL) Tho Squash-Bug fam., 
comprising hemipterous insects which have the body 
oblong oval, and have a peculiar and unpleasant 
smell. 

‚ Corentyn, ог Corantyn, (kdr-en-teen’,) a river of 8. 
America, rising in the Acarai Mts., flows N., and, sepa- 
rating British and Dutch Guiana, empties by a broad 
sestuary into the Atlahtic in Lat. 6° N., Lon. 57° W. 

Coreopsis, (ko-re-dp’sis.) [From Gr. koris, a bug, and 
ophis, aspect.] (Bot) The Tick-seed, а gen. of Ameri- 
can herbaceous plants, remarkable for the singular 
shape of its seeds, which are flat on one side, convex on 
the other, membranous at the edge, and having the 
pappus furnished with two horns, not unlike the anten- 
næ of a bug, — hence its name. 

Corfu, (kdr-foo’,) one of the Ionian Islands, kingdom of 
Greece, off the S. coast of Albania; bet. Lat. 39° 20' 
and 39° 50 N., and Lon. 19°35’ and 209 6' Е. It is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow strait called the 
Channel of Corfu. The island is 41 m. in length, and 20 
in breadth. Area, 227 sq. m. Surface, hilly; highest 
summit, St. Salvador, 2,979 ft. above sea-level. Prod. 
Olive-oil in vast quantities. С. Corfu. This island is 
the anc. Corcyra, and has been an important colony and 
naval rendezvous of the Corinthians, the Byzantines, the 
Normans, the Venetians, and the English. Pop. 74,138. 
— А city and seaport on the E. side of the above island, 
of which it is the C., is fortified, and has a safe and com- 
modious harbor. Pop. 25,000. 

Coriaceous, (ko-re-d'shus.) [From L. corium, a hide.] 


(Bot) Stiff, like leather: —said of the texture of cer- 
tain leaves, capsules, &c. 
Coriander, (ko-re-in'dr.) (Bot.) See CoRIANDRUM. 


Coriandrum., (ko-re-àn'drüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plan 
О. Apiacex, producing globular fruits erroneously call 
Coriander fruits, which are carminative and aromatic, 
and are hence used for flavoring purposes in curries, 
&c. The odor and taste depend upon a volatile oil. The 
fresh plant has a strong smell of bugs. 

Corigliano, (ko-reel-yah'no,) a town of 8. Italy, 6 m. 
from no; pop. 9,000. 

Corinna, (ko-rin'nah) a Greek poetess, B. in Boeotia, 
and contemporary with Pindar, abt. 500 в. с, She is 
said to have surpassed him in the art of poetic composi- 
tion. A few fragments only of her works remain. 

Corinth, (kórint.) [Or. Жога А renowned 
Grecian city, in the Morea, near the isthmus of same 
name, bet. the gulfs of ZEgina and Lepanto, 50 m. from 
Athens, at the northeru foot of the Acrocorinthus, an 
isolated hill 1,886 ft. high, on which was the citadel. 
According to its legendary history, C. was founded by 
Sisyphus the ZEolian, and was conquered by the Hera- 
clidæ, who were expelled, B. c. 657, by Crypselus, the 
father of Periander, with the help of the populace. C. 
was the close ally of Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, 
but afterwards ame jealous of the Laced:zmonian 
power, and was induced to league against it with other 
Grecian states, B. c. 395. The war which ensued is 
known as the Corinthian war, and lasted till thc peace 
of Antalcidus, в. с. 387. Later, С. became the centre of 
the Achwan league formed against the Romans, and in 
revenge was utterly destroyed by L. Mummius, B. С. 
146. Julius Cesar rebuilt it, and made it the C. of 
Achaia. St. Paul planted a Christian church there, to 
which he also addressed two epistles. At a later epoch, 
it passed into the hands of the Venetians; was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1458; recovered by the Vene- 
tians in 1687; and retaken by the Turks in 1715, who 
held it till 1823. It is now a small town, with abt. 2,500 
inhabitants, — C. (ISTHMUS OF), a narrow neck of land 
that divides the gulfs of gina and Lepanto, and con- 
nects the Morea with the mainland of Greece. Length, 
20 m. ; breadth, from 4 to 8 m. 
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Pop. 28,523. — | Corinth, in Mississippi, a vill. of Tishemingoco. Н 


Oct. 3, 1862, Gen. Van Dorn, at the head of a force 

30,000 Confederates, while attempting to xecapture 
the place, encountered Gen. Rosecrans' National com- 
mand of 20,000 men. The рае which ensued being 
interrupted by night, was resumed at daybreak. After 
capturing the 
headquarters of 
the Unionists, 
the Confeder- 
ates were ulti- 
mately com- 
pelled to re- 
treat. Union 
loss, 2,359 ; Con- 
federate, 9,363. 

Corinthian 
Order, (ko- 
rin'the-dn.) (Are 
chitect.) The no- 
blest and rich- 
est of the five 
orders. The cap- 
ital of the col- 
umn is adorned 
with two rows 
of leaves, be- 
tween which 
arise little 
stalks or cauli- 
cles, forming 
16 volutes. The 
Pantheon at 
Rome, and the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens, are emi- 
nent examples of this order. 

Corinthians, (Epistles to the.) (Srip.) Twe 
epistles written by St. Paul, 67 or 58 A. D. The first was 
composed at Ephesus; the second, according to general 
opinion, at Philippi. The genuineness of both is ай 
but universally recognized. 

Coriolanus, Carus MARCIUS, (Ko-re-o-la'nüs,) а legend- 
ary Roman hero, whose story exhibits him as signally 
successful in the wars nst the Volscians, about 490 
B.C.; but afterwards as banished because of his arro- 
gant contempt of the plebeians. He is said then te 

ve taken refuge among his old enemies, and to have 
led them against Rome; which he would have taken, 
had he not been diverted, with great difficulty, by am 
embassy of his wife and mother. The tale ascribes 
his death to the treachery of the Volscian leader, 


Aufidius. 

Corium, (kó'/re-üm.) (Anat.) See SKIN. 

Cork, (Xórk.) (om) The thick and spongy bark of 
Quercus suber, a species of oak which grows abundantly 
in Spain, Italy, and France. It is obtained by makin 
an incision down the whole height of the trunk, an 
at each extremity of this, another round the girth. The 
tree is гра with this coat во abundantly that it not 
only continues to flourish uninjured by the act of bark- 
ing, but, in its natural state, regularly sheds the old, 
and acquires a new covering. C.is light, porous, pueri d 
impervious to most liquors, and elastic ; qualities whi 
render it superior to all other substances for stoppers 
of bottles, in the manufacture of which it is principally 
used. It is also employed for buoys to float nets, in the 
construction of life-boats, the making of waterproof 
Shoes, and in various other ways. The uses of C. were well 
known to the ancients, and were nearly the same as 
those to which it is applied by us. 

Cork, (kórk,) the largest co. in Ireland, p. Munster, b. 
8 by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 2,855 sq. m. Soil, fertile, 
producing cereals, vegetables, and dairy stuffs. It is 
well-watered, and its coast has plenty of good harbors, 
C. Cork. Pop. 544,818. — A city and seaport, and C. of 
the above co., is a well-built and prosperous place, with 
а large export trade. Its harbor, the Cove of Cork, is 
very picturesque and commodious. Pop. 80,121. 

) ricene, (kór-le-o'ne,) a town of Sicily, 20 m. from 
Palermo. Pop. 14,600. 

Corm, (kórm.) (Gr. kormos, а stump.] (Bot) A fleshy, 
underground stem, having the appearance of a bulb, 
from which it is distinguished by not being scaly. 

Cormenin, Lovis MARIE DE LA HAYE, VISCOUNT DE 
(kórm-nan',) a French publicist, в. 1788. Не filled vari- 
ous offices of state, and was elected a member of the 
Institute in 1855. D. 1868, His most eminent works are 
Droit Administratif (1822); and Etudes sur les Orateurs 
Parlementaires (17th ed., 1854). 

Cormophytes, (kór'mo-fits.) (Bot) Plants having 
an axis (root and stem), in contradistinction to - 
lophytes, which are cellular cryptogamous plants with 
no distinction of axis and foliage. 
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Cormorant, (kór'mo-rdnt.) [Fr. cormoran.] (Zodl.) A 
web-footed bird,of which 
there are several species 


comprising the family 
аренде ао, О. Na- 
tatores, distinguished by 
having the bill much 
hooked, acute, and the 
nostrils not perceptible. 
They are most excellent 
divers, prey on fish, are 
very voracious, and pur- 
sue their prey with as- 
› tonishing facility be- 
neath the surface of the 
water, bat upon land 
they are extremely awk- 
ward in their move- 
ponte, owing be ee 
legs being placed so far 
sen 3. 





backw they, how- ИЕ. 

ever, fly with rapidity, Fig. 211. 

and their tail being ^ CORMORANT OF LABRADOR, 
rather long and fur- (Phalacrocoraz carbo.) 


nished with strong fea- 
thers, it helps to support their body while walking. 
They are abundant on the coasts of all countries. 

Corn, (kórn.) [A.S.] In England, the generic name of 
all kinds of farinaceous seed or grain which constitute 
the food of men and horses; in the U. States, the term 
is restricted to Maize or Indian corn. (See MAIZE.) — 
[From L. cornu, a horn.] (Surg.) A small, hard, corne- 
ous tumor which forms upon the foot, generally on the 
toes; and is commonly produced on the most projecting 
parts by the pressure of too tight shoes. A part of the 
C. is raised above the skin, and forms a round tumor, 
like the head of a nail ; the other portion, which serves 
ás its base, is buried more or less deeply in the integu- 
ments. Corns may be cured by removing the pressure. 
They can, likewise, be destroyed by the knife or caustic, 
or by paring them down and pulling them out by the 
roots; but these operations are not always as simple as 
they seem. 

Cornacer, (kór-ná'se-e.) (Bot) An О. of plants, all. 
Umbellales, consisting of trees or shrubs usually with 
opposite leaves, no stipules, flowers in cymose clusters 
or in heads surrounded by an involucre, fruit a two- 
celled drupe (like a cherry). They are natives of the 
temperate parts of America, Europe, and Asia. 

Cornaro, (kór-ná'ro) a race of Venetian patricians, 
which furnished three doges to the republic of Venice, 
the first 1365-1368; the second, 1625-1629; the third, 
1709-1722. 

Cornea, (kór'ne-ah.) (Anat.) See Ете. 

Corned-beef, (kórnd-) (Cookery.) Beef steeped ina 
pickle of salt for preservation. 

Corneille, PIERRE, (kór-neel'/) a great French dra- 
matist, and the founder of French tragedy, B. in 
Rouen, 1606. After some years unsuccessful practice 
of the law, C. embarked upon a career of literature by 
the production of several comedies adapted to the vi- 
cious public taste of that time. In 1635 he gave to the 
world his first tragedy, Medea, and in the following year 
appeared the Cid, which was received with enthusiastic 
applause, but excited theenvy of the minister Richelieu 
who caused it to be criticised by the сакау, С. 
avenged himself by producing new masterpieces: 
Horace and Cinna appeared in 1639; Polyeucte in 1640; 
Pompée in 1641, and Rodogune іп 1646. Richelieu then 
renounced a jealousy which had become ridiculous. A 
pension was granted to C., and the doors of the Acade- 
my were opened to him. D.1684. It is generally ad- 
mitted that in impressive declamation, in dignity, in 
sublime thoughts, and in condensed and noble style, €. 
has not been excelled by any succeeding dramatist. His 
comedy Le Menteur (The Liar), which was represented 
in 1642, is the earHest comedy of intrigue and character 
which did credit to French literature. The French call 
him the Great C., not only as a tribute paid to his genius, 
but also to distinguish him from his brother THOMAS (B. 

' 1625 — р. 1709) who was also a popular dramatist. 

Cornel, (kór'u?l.) (Bat) See CORNUS. 

Cornelia, (/07-пё'е-аћ,) one of the most renowned of 
the Roman matrons of the most splendid times of the 
Republic, was the daughter of Scipio Africanus and the 
mother of the Gracchi. She flourished in the 2d cent. 


B. C. 
Cornelius Nepos, (kór-nc'l^-üs.) See Nxpos. 
€orne'lius, PETER von, a great Germa. painter, B. 
1787, who is considered the restorer of art in Germany. 
After producing his J/lustrations to Faust (1814), and de- 
signs for the Nibelungenlied, he turned his attention to 
frescoes. One of his grandest productions is the Last 
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Judgment. It is abt. 60 ft. high and more than %0 ft. 
wide, and is in the church of $t. Louis, in Munich. D. 
1867. 

Corner, (kér’niir.) (Com.) A cant term in vogte on 
the Stock Exchange, indicating a clique of speculators 
who command the money-market, in certain crises, by 
holding the lion’s share of the stock in hand. 

Cornet, (kórnét.) [Fr. from L. cornu, a horn.) ( Mua.) 
A stop, or series of pipes in an organ, intended to imi- 
tate the tone of an obsolete wind-instrument whicb has 
been superseded by the oboe. The Cornet-á- Piston is 9 
modern wind-instrument of the trumpet-kind, gene 
rally made of brass, having two or three valvee, and 
in brass bands takes the soprano and contralto parts. 
It was first introduced into France as an orchestral ia 
strument, and has been much perfected by M. Sax.— 
( Mil.) Formerly, a troop of horse, accompanied A a core 
net-player to act as trumpeter. In England, the low- 
est commissioned officer of a troop of cavalry, and who 
carries the colors; his grade is hence called a 
— (Far. The C. of a horse is the lowest part of its 
pastern, immediately covering the coffin with its hairy 
appendages. 

Corn Exchange, (-éks-chdnj.) (Com.) A market ое 
place of business devoted to the sale of corn (grain). 

€orn-fing. (Bot) See GLADIOLUS. 

Cornice, — [Fr. corniche, from L. corona, & 
crown.] (Arch. The uppermost member of the enta- 
blature; or, any moulded projection that crowns or 
finishes the part to which it is affixed; as, the C. of a 
room, of a door, &c. 

Corniculate, (-nik’u-ldt.) [From L. corniculum, & 
little horn.] (Bot.) Bearing a little spur or horn. 

Corning, (kórn'ing,) а vill. of New York, in Steuben 
co., abt. 201 m. N.W. of New York city. Pop. 4,018. 

Cornish, (Xór'nish.) (Philol. The language of the ab- 
original inhabitants of Cornwall, Eng. It is now be- 
lieved to be extinct, though it was spoken by persons 
who lived in the early part of the present century. 

Corn Laws, (-lauz.) (Eng. Fol.) A fiscal code which 
formerly levied a duty on foreign corn imported into 
ни land. It was repealed by Act of Parliament in 

Corn-mar'igold. (Bot) See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Corn-salad. (Bot) See VALERIANELLA. 

Cornucopia, (kér-nu-ké'pe-ah.) (L., “ horn of plenty."] 
(Fine Arts.) Upon medals, and in various emblematic 
ornaments, a horn filled to overflowing with fruita, 
flowers, poppy-leaves, &c.:—the C., according to the 
ancient poets, denoted the “horn of plenty," whence 
every production of the earth was poured out abun- 
dantly,given by Jupiter to his nurse, the goat Amalthea. 

Cornus, (kór'nüs.) (Bot.) The typical gen. of the О. 
Cornacem, The Low Cornel, or Dogwood, C. Canadensis, 
isa small, pretty plant, found in woods nearly through- 
out N. America. The flowering stem bears at the top 
& whorl of 6 leaves, from the centre of which arises an 
umbellate cone of flowers, to which succeeds a bunch 
of red berries. The Flowering Dogwood, C. Florida, is 
a tree from 20 to 30 ft. in height, very ornamental 
when in flower. Its wood, hard and compact, is oov- 
ered with a rough, extremely bitter bark, used in 
medicine as a tonic. 

Cornwall, (kérn’waul,) a maritime co. of England, 
forming the extreme S.W. peninsala of the kingdom 
bounded E. by Devonshire, and sea-surrounded on all 
other sides. Area, 1,330 sq.m. Its coasts are bold, pre- 
cipitous, and picturesque. The soil is not very fruitful, 
but the valleys yield plenty of grass, and the lands 
near the sea produce corn. Rich mines of tin, lead, and 
copper are numerous; and several sorts of stone are 
also found. In many cavernous parts of the rocks are 
transparent crystals, called Cornish diamonds. С. Truro 
Pop. 381.620. 

Corn'wall, a county town of W. Canada, C. Stormont 
and Dundas cos., abt. 67 m. S. W. of Montreal. Pop. 3,200. 

Corn'wall, (New,) in N. America, the name of that 
part of the Pacific coast-region between New Hanover 
and New Norfolk, embraced within Lat. 54—59° N., and 
Lon. 130-1369 W. 

Cornwallis, Caarirs, Marquis, (kórn-wól'lis) an 
English general, B. 1738. He held an important com- 
mand during the American War of the Revolution, 
took part in the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town in 1777, defeated Gen. Gates at Camden, 1780, and 

ined an unimportant advantage over Gen. Greene at 

uilford, 1781. In the latter year (Oct. 19), he sur- 
rendered with his army of 8,000 men at Yorktown, Va, 
being blocked up by the American army under Wash- 
ington on the one hand, while a French fleet cut off 
his retreat by sea. In 1786 he became governor-gen- 
eral of India, and defeated Tippoo Saib at Seringapa- 
tam, 1792, obliging that prince to cede one-half his 
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dominions to the English. Lord C. served as viceroy 
‘A Ireland in 1798, negotiated the Treety of Amiens, 
1802, and was a second timo appointed ruler of India, 
1906, in which country he died the same year. 

Corn-Wee'vil. (2001) See CURCULIONIDAE. 

Corolla, (ko-ról'iah.) (L.,agarland.] (Bot.) That more 
or less colored part of a flower which intervenes be- 
tween the calyx and stamens; its parts are called 
petals. Soo FLOWER. 

Corollary, (kór'o-la-re.) [L. corollarium, a deduction: 
literally, a garland.) А conclusion, or consequence 
drawn from premises, or from what is advanced or 
demonstrated. 

Ceorollifiorze, (kdr-dl-e-fli/re.) (Bot) In the system 
of De Candolle, a sub-class of dicotyledons or exogene, 
characterized by the petals pele UBI во ая to form 
& monopetalous corolla, inserted below the ovary ; and 
by the stamens being usually attached to the corolla, 
but sometimes inserted separately below the ovary. 

Coromandel, (Eór-o-mán'del,) the name given to that 

i рез of the 8.Е. coast of Hindostan which extends 

m Point Cashmere, in Lat. 10? 17' N., Lou. 790 56' E., 

to Gondegam, Lat. 159 20’ N 4 Lon. 80°10’ E. Its shores 

are low, and it does not possess a single safe harbor for 
large vessels. 

Corona, (ko-ró'nah.) [L.,a crown.) (Arch) A large 
flat member of a cornice, frequently called the drip or 
larmier (вее Fig. 198). — ( Bot.) The series of processes 
in the throat of the flowers of the Narcissus and other 
allied plants. They are considered to be sterile sta- 
mens. — ( Meteor.) A halo, or luminous circle round the 
sun or moon, produced by diffraction. — (Zoól.) The 
exposed part of & tooth, which projects beyond the 
alveolus or gum. 

Corona Australis and Corona Borealis. 
Ast.) Two of the Ptolemaic constellations, in the 8. and 

.N. hemispheres respectively, as indicated by their 
names. 

Ceronalis Sutura, (kór-o-ná'lis sc0-tii’rah.) [L., the 
coronal suture.] (Anai.) The first suture of the skull, 
which reaches transversely from one temple to the 
other, and joins the os frontis to the ossa parietalia. 

@eronary, (kór'o-na-re.) [From L. coronarius, belong- 
ing to a crown.] (Anat.) The vessels, &c., which spread 
round certain viscera, bones, and the like. Thus, C. 
vessels are those which furnish the substance of the heart 
with blood. С. arteries аге two arteries springing out of 
the aorta, before it leaves the pericardium, C. vein, one 
which is diffused over the exterior surface of the heart; 
it is formed of several branches arising from all parts 
of that organ, and terminates in the vena cava, whither 
ít conveys the blood brought by the C. arteries. 

Coronation, (kór-o-na'shün.) [Same deriv.) (Hix.) 
The public and solemn ceremony of crowning or in- 
vesting a prince with the insignia of royalty, in ac- 
knowledgment of his right to govern the empire or 
kingdom, at which time the sovereign swears recipro- 
cally to the people to observe the laws, customs, and 
privileges of the state, and toact in all things conform- 

- ably to them. 

Ooronation Gulf, (kór-o-ná'shün,) an inlet of the 
кш Ocean, British ЇЧ. America; Lat. 68° 30’ N., Lon. 

Coroner, (kür'-nür.) [From L. corona, beca in 
England, an officer of the crown.] (Zaw.) An officer 
whose principal duty is to preside over juries convened 
to inquire into the cause of sudden deaths. 

Coronet, (kdr’o-nct.) [L., а little crown.] (Her) A 
small crown worn by members of the nobility. The C. 
of a duke is adorned with 8 strawberry-leaves; that of 
а marquis has 4 strawberry-leaves alternajing with 4 
pearls; that of an earl has 8 struwberry-leaves, alter- 
mating with 8 pearis raised on points; that of a viscount 
has 16 pearls; and that of a baron only 6 pearls. In 
some states of Burope, France for instance, C. are only 
considered as portions of heraldic blazonry. — ( Far.) 
The second of the consolidated phalanges of a horse's 
foot; in other words, the upper part of the hoof. 

Coronilla, (kór-o-nil'lah.) (Bot) А gen. of pretty an- 
nual or perennial plants, О. Fubacee, chiefly natives of 
Burope. C. Emerus, the Scorpion Senna, is а beautiful, 
free-flowering shrub, native of France, stem 3 feet high, 
square, with opposite leaves; flowers rose-colored, col- 

: lected in little tufts on the ends of the subaxillary pe- 
duncles. 

@eronoid Process. (Anat) See Conprur. 

Oerporal, (kór'po-rdl.) (Fr. caporal, from It. capa, a 
head.] ( Afi.) The lowest non-commissioned officer іп a 
oom pany of infantry, who places and replaces sentinels, 
&c.; at drill, he has charge of a ; in the ranks he 
grades next below a sergeant and does the duties of a 
private, but with a little higher pay.—({ Nout.) A warrant 
efücer on а ship of war, subordinate to the master-at- 
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arms. — ( Law.) An epithet for anything that belongs te 
the body, as C. punishment, or a C. oath, —so called because 
the party taking it is obliged to luy his hand on the Bible. 
—(EccL) <A linen cloth which, at the communion- 
table, covers the consecrated bread ( );—it is 
posed to express figuratively the swathing of the body 
of the Saviour by Joseph of Arimathea;— sometimes 

— — hin.) [Fr., f 

rporation, (dr i’shin. T., from L. corpua, a 

body. A body politic or corporate, so called because 
the persons or members are joined into one body estab- 
lished by law, usually for some specific purpose, and 
continued by a succession of members, С. аге either sole 
or aggregate. Sole C. consist of a single person at any 
one time. C. aggregate consist of two or more members 
at the same time. The chief incident of a C. is the 
power of taking land by succession. C. are established 
by legislative act of any State, or of the Congress of the 
U. States. 

Corps, (kór.) (Fr., from L. corpus.] (М) A body of 
troops, or any division of an army; as, a C. de 
the troops in reserve; C. de bataille, the whole line of 
battle. A C. d'armée consists of two or more divisions 
of an army in the field; such divisions are subdivided 
into brigades, and tho latter into battalions or regiments. 

Согра, (P lomatic,) (de plo тари [Fr. 
dip igue.) (Fol) The whole body of foreign diplo. 
matists, envoys, or ofticial representatives. 


Corpa Législatif, (/j-i-G'tiv.)  [Fr., legislative 
y.] (Fr. dur) The lower house of the legislature, 
under the 2d empire. 


Corpulence, (k6r’pu-léns.) (Med.) Вее OBESITY. 

Corpus, (kór'pus.) |L., a body.) (Anat) A name given 
to several substances or parts of the human body, as, 
for instance, the C. callosum, or great commissure, serv- 
ing to conjoin the cerebral hemispheres.— ( Law.) Caf 
a Fund, the capital exclusive of interest. — C. delicti, the 
onus or virtual body of а crime or offence. — C. comtta- 
tus, the body politic of а county. — C. juris canontot. 
(Eccl. Law.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the codífi- 
cations of the canons, decrees, &c. — С. jurts civilis, see 
Civi, Law. 

Corpus Christi, — [L., body of Christ.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) А great festival of the Roman Catholic Church, 
instituted by Pope Urban IV., 1264, in honor of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. It is held on the next 
Thursday after Pentecost Wcek, and, in France, bears 
the name of Fête Dieu, or “ Festival of God.” 

Corpus Christi, a vill. of Texas, С. of Nueces co, 
230 m. 8.W. of Galveston. 

Corpus Christi Bay, in Teras, an indentation of 
шо шон Gulf, Refugio co.; Lat. 27° 30’ N., Lon. 
9 e 

Corpusele, or Corpuscule, ( 1; kór/pus-kül.) 
[From L. corpusculum, a little body.] (Physiol) Any 
minute particle or physical atom, particularly a globule 
of the blood, q. v. 

Corradiation, (kór-ra-de-à/shun.) [L. con, and radius, 
a ray.) (Opt) А combination or conjunction of rays 
in one focus. 

Correggio, (kér-rédijo.) PARTONO ALLEGRI, surnamed 
Correggtio from the name of his birthplace, and usual] 
called simply, in Italian, IL ConRzaato, “ the Correggio.’ 
An illustrious Itulian painter, B. 1494, and the founder 
of a new and distinct school of art. Among the master- 
pleces of his easel are the Assumption of the Virgin, a 
fresco in Parma Cathedral; a Penitent Magdalen, at 
Dresden (bought at & cost of a an Ecce Homo; в 
St. Jerome; and a Notte (“Night”), at Dresden. The 
chief characteristics of C.'s style are chiar-oscuro of the 
richest and most perfect class; softness, tenderness, 
and harmony of grouping, coloring, and foreshorten- 
ing. D. 1634. 

Corregidor, (kór-ró'e-dór.) [8р.] A Spanish police 
officer. 

Correlation of the Physical Forces, (Eir-re- 
là'shün.) (Phy.) Tho principle that any one of the 
various forms of physical force may be converted into 
one or more of the other forms. Thus, heat may medi- 
ately or immediately produce electricity, electricity 
may produce heat, and so of the rest, euch mergin 
itself as the force it produces becomes developed, an 
that the same must hold good of other forces, it being 
an irresistible inference from observed phenomena that 
a force cannot originate otherwise than by devolutioa 
from pre-existing force or forces. This principle is also 
called Transmutation of Energy. 

Correlative, (kór-rel'lah-tiv.) (From L. con, together 
and relatus, belonging to] (Gram) A pronominal 
antecedent. —(Log.) Indicating such reciprocal rela- 
tion that the existence of one person or thing depends 
on the existence of another; as father and eon ; light 
and darkness; motion and rest. “ Every right supposes 
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. & correlatiee obligation, but every obligation does not 
create a correlative to it." 

Corrése, (kor-rds,) a mountainous dept. of France, 

` formerly part of the p. Limousin, and lying bet. 44° 55’ 
and 45? 40 N. Lat., and 1° 13’ and 2° 22’ E. Lon.; area, 
2,300 eq. m.; C. Tulle. . 310,843, 

Corridor, (kór're-dór.) [From It. corridoro.] (Arch.) 
A gallery or long passage round a bullding, leading to 
several chambers at a distance from each other.— 

Fortif.) The covered way encompassing the entire 
ortifications of a place. 

Corrientes, (kir-re-ain'tts,) a city of the Argentine 
republic, C. of a p. of same name, near the junction of 
the Parana and Paraguay; Lat. 27° 27’ 8., Lon. 58° 46’ 
W. Pop. 10,456. 

Corrigent, (kór'rejeént.) [From L. corrígo, to correct.] 
(Med) A supplementary substance which serves to 
modify the operation of a medicine. 

Corroborant, (kór-rób'o-rdnt.) [From L. corroboro, I 
etrengthen.] (Med.) Serving to give tone and stimu- 
lus to the body ; as, a C. medicine. 

Corrosion, (kór-ró'zhán.) [From L. corrodo, I gnaw 
in pieces.] The action of eating or wearing away by 
slow de , aS when acids act on metals, &c. 

OCorro’sive Sub'limate. (Chem.) Boo MERCURY 
(CHLORIDES). 

Corrugators, or CORRUGATOR SuPERCILII, (kérrwge’- 
&irz.) (Апа!) A pair of facial muscles which are brought 
into play when the skin of the forehead is contracted 
into frowns or wrinkles. They are situated below the 
skin of the forehead. 

Corsair, (kdr'sdr.) [It. corsaro, a runner.) (Hist) A 
name commonly given to the piratical cruising-veassels 
of Algiers and other of the Barbary States, which,from 
the beginning of the 16th cent. until 1812, infested the 
waters of the Mediterranean and neighboring parts of 
the Atlantic. 

Corselet, Corslet, (kórs'I?t.) [Fr.] (Mi) A small, 
leather, pistol-proof cuirass, formerly worn by halberd- 
fers and pikemen.—(Zodl.) That part of the under side 
of crustaceans and insects which is between the inser- 
tion of the legs. 

Corsica, (kdr’se-kah,) an island of the Mediterranean, 
belonging to France, of which country it forms a dept., 
lying between the N. Italian mainland and the island 
of Sardinia, from which it is divided by the Straits of 
Bonifacio. Length, М. to S., 120 m.; breadth, E. to W., 
40. The interior is mountainous, Monte Rotondo bein 
the highest summit, 9,000 ft. Its E. shores are bold, 
and present several good harbors. The valleys are 
fertile, and yield abundant crops of grain, fruits, and 
oil Cattleis largely reared forexport. Thesilk-worm 
is also extensively cultivated. Chief (owns. Ajaccio (the 
C. and the birthplace of Napoleon I.), Bastia, Calvi. 
Pop, 259,861. 

Cortes, (kórts.) [Sp.] (Hist.) The two constitutional 
legislative houses of peers and deputies in Spain and 
Portugal : — corresponding to the American Congress. 

Cor'tex, (pl Совтіскз.) [L.] (Во) The outer bark 
or rind of a plant. — (Anal.) The membranous covering 
of any organ. 

Cortes, or Cortes, (kor-ts',) Hernano, the Spanish 

istador, or “ Conqueror" of Mexico, в. in Estrema- 

dura, 1485. Joining a body of adventurers to the New 
World, C. became a planter in Hispaniola, 1504, and after 
serving in the conquest of Cuba, was sent, in 1619, in com- 
mandof an expedition against Mexico. Landing near the 
present city of Vera Cruz, he destroyed his ships, so that 
his soldiers must either dominate or die; he advanced 
inst the capital, which he entered after a succession 

of hotly-contested battles with the natives, and made a 
prisoner of the emperor Montezuma. Defeating an ex- 
pedition sent against him by Velasquez, governor of 
Cuba, who had become jealous of his success, C., in 1522, 
w&as appointed governor and captain-goneral of New 
Spain, the namo given tothe newly-conquered country. 
In 1535, an expedition under his orders discovered Ca- 
lifornia. In 1540 he finally returned to Spain, but was 
coldly received at court, from which he soon retired. 
D. at Seville, 1547. The character of C. formed a singu- 
lar and paradoxical compound of virtues and vices. His 
deeds are adinirably narrated by W. H. Prescott, in his 

t of Mexico. 

Cortical Substance, (kórte-kl.) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Cortland, (kort'ldnd,)in New Fork,a central co. ; area, 
abt. 480 sq. m. C. Cortland Village. Pop. 25,173. 

Cortona, (kór-tó'nah,) a town of Italy, in Tuscany, near 
the lake of Thrasymene, 50 m. from Florence. It is of 
very ancient origin, and was one of the 12 principal 
cities of Etruria. It has still some remains of the Cyclo- 
pean walls which surrounded the original city. Pop.5,411. 

Ctorundum, (ko-rün'dim.) (Hind.] (Min.) A mineral 
which, though composed of nearly pure alumina, is of 
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great sp. gr. — abt. 4 times that of water —and of m. 
markable hardness, being inferior in this respect only 
to the diamond. Mineralogists regard the sapphire ag 
a variety of C., and along with it the gems popularly 
known as Oriental Ruby, Oriental Topaz, Oriental Emer- 
ald, and Oriental A yst; but the name C. is more 
usually limited to the coarser varieties, to which it is 
applied by the natives of India. These, instead of ex- 
hibiting the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy appearance, and the crystals — which are 
usually six-sided prisms, and six-sided pyramids —aere 
externally dull and rough. The color is various, oftea 
green, blue, or red, inclining to gray. 

Corunna, (ko-riin‘nah,) a seaport of Spain, C. of p. À 
same name, in Galicia, on the Bay of Betanzos, 30 m. 
from Lagos. Its harbor is safe and good. op. 31,216, 

Corvée, (kdr-vd’.) [Fr.] (Feud. Law.) A system of 


forced labor, formerly practised in certain countries of 
Europe, by which the people of a territorial district 
were compelled to perform certain local services for the 
sovereign or lord. Abolished in France, 1789; and in 


Prussia, 1907. 
Corvette, (kõrvčť.) [8р. corvéta.] (Nav) A vemel 
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Fig.212.— CORVETTE. (20 guns.) 


of war,ship-rigged, but without a quarter-deck, and 
having only one tier of guns. 

Corvidse, (kórve-de.) (Хой) The Crow fam., com- 
rising Insessorial birds widely diffused over the world. 
"hey have a strong bill, compressed at the sides, and 

covered at the base with stiff feathers, which advanoe 
forward so as to cover the noetrils; the bill is capable of 
laying hold of almost any kind of food, and the stomach 
of digesting it. The tarsi and toes are moderately 
long and stout, and the claws arched and acute. The 
tail, which is chiefly used as a rudder to direct the 
course of the bird in rapid flight, is short in the species 
that seek their food ertirely on the ground, and long 
in those which reside chiefly in trees and bushes. 
Their sight is keen and distant; they often show great 
sagacity in their natural actions; they possess much 
docility; and their courage and activity are only 
equalled by their caution and vigilance. In most of 
the species inhabiting temperate climates their plumage · 
is rather sombre; but though dark in hue, it is lustrous; 
while many species in tropical climates exhibit oon- 
siderable brilliancy and variety in theircoloring. Corewe 
is the typical genus. The Common Crow, C. Americanus, 
of N. America, very similar to the Carrion Crow, C. co- 
rone, of Europe, is abt. 20 ins. long, and the wing abt. 
13 ins. Its stately gait when moving upon the ground, 
its manner of flight, its shyness and cunning, and its 
propensity to scratch up and pull up the corn of the 
farmer, are all well known; but the great benefit which 
the crow confers upon the farmer, by destroying am 
almost infinite number of grubs destructive to the cro 
is not so well understood. It is black, as are all 
other species of this gen. The American Raven, С. ош 
mivorus, is somewhat larger, and is remarkable for the 
facility with which, as some other species of the same 
genes, it may be taught to imitate the human speech. 
he gen. Pica has the bill much curved, tail very long 
and graduated. The Magpie of Europe, P. cawdafa, 
with its black and white plumage, is a beautiful bird, 
but its propensity for mischief, its noise, and its rest- 
less and quarrelsome disposition, render it everywhere 
an unwelcome intruder. The American species, Р. 
Hudsonica, found in the N.W. of the U. States, is cleeely 
related to the preceding, but its voice and habits are 
said to be different. The gen. Cyanura bas the head 
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eiested ; wi and tail blue, with transverse bars of 
black. The Blue Jay, C. cristata, of N. America east of 
the Missouri, is abt. 12 inches long, and the wing lees 
than 514 inches. In beauty of plumage this bird is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any other bird in the United 
States; but its notes are harsh and disagreeable, and 
ite habit of stealing and eating the eggs and young of 
other birds gives it an wnenviable reputation. — To 
this fam. also be- 


pean 
Jrugilegus (Fig. 
213), which differs 
пор the Сотов 

м by his 

rious habits" im 
eeding on insects 
and grain, not car- 
rion, and in hav- 
ing the base of the 
bill covered with 
а ?ougn scabrous 
skin, the latter, 
however, being the 
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result of the bill Fig. 213.—коок, (Corvus frugilegus.) 
being thrust into 

the ground in search of worms and larvee. They are 
very destructive to corn, but the good they do, in de- 
stroying grubs and noxious insects, is vid pag greatly 


to exceed the mischief. The cry resembles the sound 
“ khrau," monotonous and harsh when heard from a 
single individual, but not unpleasant from a flock at a 
distance. The Jackdaw, or Daw, Corvus monedula, of 
Europe, is considerably smaller than the Rook, being 
only abt. 18 inches in length. They frequent church- 
steeples, old towers, and ruins, in flocks, where they 
build their nests. They are easily tamed, and may be 
taught readily to imitate human articulation; but, like 
the magpie, they have the mischievous faculty of steal- 
ing and hiding money, spoons, and other glittering and 
metallic substances. 

Corvisart, Jean NicoLas, Baron, (kór/ve-sdr,) an emi- 
ment French physician, B. 1755, became, in 1797, pro- 
feasor of practical medicine in the College of France, 
and, in 1800, physician-in-chief to Napoleon. He was 
Брезе of some valuable treatises on his агі, and р. 


Cervus, (kórvüs) [L., a crow.] (Zo9L) See Corvina. 

Cor’ win, THomas, an American statesman, B. in Ken- 
tacky, 1794, was admitted to the bar in 1818, and after 
mornas some seven years in the State legislature, was 
elected to Congress in 1830, and to the U. 8. Senate in 
1845. In 1850, he was appointed secretary of the treas- 
ary, ашо in 1861 minister to Mexico. Р. іп Washing- 

n, Я 
Cory ban tee: (kór-e-bdn'teez.) (Gr. korybantés.) Сана.) 
estsof the goddess Cybele, celebrated for their wildan 
extravagant attitudes and genuflexions in dancing, &c. 

Corydalis, (ko-rid'ah-lis.) (Zoùl.) See SIALIDA. 

Coryell, (kór'y2£1,) in Texas, a central co.; area, about 
950 sq. m.; C. Gatesville. 

Cory lacese, (ko-re-Lá/se-e.) (Bot.) The Oak fam., an О. 
of plants, all. les, consisting of trees or shrubs 
bearing catkins, with simple, alternate, stipulate leaves, 
and frequently staminate and pistillate flowers; ovary 
with eeveral cells, inclosed in an involucre or cup (cu- 
pule); fruit, a nut with a husk or cup; seed solitary, 
without albumen. The Hazel-nut forms the gen. Obry- 
lus. The usual form of the Hazel in its wild state is a 
straggling shrub consiating of a number of long flexible 
stems from the same root. The bark on the young 
branches is ash-colored and hairy, that of the old stems 
mottled with bright brown and gray ; from the ends of 
the branches hang the long pendulous aments of barren 
flowers in April. С, avellana includes not only the 
Hazel, but all the European varieties of filbert and cob- 
nut. C. Americana grows in thickets and borders of 
fields in this country. Its nuts area well-flavored fruit, 
though somewhat inferior to the European filbert. See 
QUERCUS. 

Оеғу mb, (kór'imb.) [Gr. korumbé, a cluster of berries.) 

Bot.) A species of inflorescence in which the lower 
wer-stalks are produced so as to rise nearly to the 
same height as the upper and middle flowers, and thus 
they are all brought almoet to the same level. The 
differs from the C. by having all the flower-stalks 
radiating from the same point. 

Coryne, (k/rin.) (Zo/l.) See HYDROIDA. 

ÜDeryphseus, or Corypheus, (kór-e-f?'us) [From 
Gr. koruphoios, the uppermost.) (Antig.) The leader of 
the old Grcek chorus. 


| ha, (bo-ré/fah) (Bot) A of Asiatic fan- 
Oe — fhe ^ Ed C. wnbraculifera, a 
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native of Ceylon and the Malabar coast, grows to 60 от 
70 feet high, with a straight cylindrical trunk, marked 
by rings, and surmounted by a crown of gigantic fan- 
like leaves. These leaves have prickly stalks 6 or 7 ft. 
long, and when fully expanded (orn & nearly complete 
circle of 13 feet in diameter, and composed of from 90 
to 100 radiating segments, joined together and plaited 
like & fan to near the extremity, where they separate 
and form a fringe of double points. Large fans made 
of these leaves are carried before people of rank among 
the Cingalese; they are also commonly used as umbrel- 
las, and tents are made by neatly joining them to- 
gether; besides which they are used by the natives as a 
substitute for paper, being written upon with a style. 
Some of the sacred books of the Cingalese are composed 
of strips of them. 

Coryphée, (kór'e-fd.) [Fr., from Gr. koruph?.] A name 
‘sometimes given to a female dancer in the ballet, 

Cory za, (ko-re'zah.) [L.] (Med.) Inflammation of the 
membrane of the nose, attended with considerable mu- 
cous discharge. The affection generally subsides with- 
out any medical treatment. 

Cos, or Kos, (kós.) [Turk. Sanco.) An island of the 
Cyclades, Greek Archipelago, near the coast of Asia 
Minor, about 15 m. from Halicarnassus; length 23 m., 
with a breadth of 6 m. Here, of old, was made an ex- 
cessively fine kind of gauzy silk stuff. Pop. 8,000. 

Co-secant, (ko-sc'kdw. fan abbreviation of comple- 
ment-secant.} (Geom.) The secant of an arc which is the 
complement of another, or what it wants of 90°. 

Cosenza, (ko-ecn'sah,) a city of 8. Italy, C. of p. of same 
пеше, не base of the Apennines, 30 m. from Rossana. 

. 11,649. 

Coshocton, (kdsh-dk'ttin,) in Ohio, a N.E. central co.; 
area, abt. 510 sq.m. C. Coshocton. 

Co-sine, (-sin.) [Abbrev. of complement-sine.] (Geom.) 
The side of an arc which is the complement of another. 

Coslin, (kóz'lin,) a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 7 m. 
from the Baltic. Pop. 18,675. 

Cosman thus, (kózmán'thus.) (Bot.) The Miami Mist, 
a gen. of American herbe, O. Hydrophyllacee, found in 
fields and river-bottoms. They have alternate leaves, 
racemes long, bractless; flowers small, white or pale- 
blue colored. 

Cosmetic, (kdz-mét’tk.) [From Gr. koemeo, 1 adorn. 
(Pharm.) Any preparation that renders the skin so 
and wits; or helps to beautify and improve the com- 
plexion. 

Cosmic, Cosmical, (kde’meKl.) (From Gr. koem 
the world.] Generally, relating to the whole system 
the Weg dps е ейгш Among the ancients, the 
term indicated a particular position of a star or planet, 
at its rising or setting, with respect to the sun. A 
planet is said to rise or set cosmically when it rises or 
sets at the same instant with that luminary. C is op- 
posed to acronycal,q.v. The cosmical and acronycal 
rising of a planet or star are invisible on account of the 
sun's rays. 


Б .) [Gr. kosmogonia, th 
Co efie work) (ge) ^ni — of the forma- 


(oem ORARE ( hfe.) (Gr.k ма] А 

mogra » (-móg'rah-fe. r. kosmograp. 

description Pt the world or universe; or the mode of 
describing the several parts of the visible world. 

Cosmology, (-mdl’oje.) (From Gr. kosmos, and logos, 
description.] The doctrine of, or & treatise upon, the 
structure and parts of creation, the elements of bodies, 
the laws of motion, and the order and course of nature. 

Cosmopolite CosMOPOLITAN, (kós-móp'o-lit.)  [Gr. 
(kosmos, and polités, a citizen.) A citizen of the world; 
that is to say, one who makes himself at home every- 
where. 

Cosmorama, (koz-mo-rdh’mah.) ' [From Gr. — 
and forama. a apectacle.] (Ope An exhibition o: 
views of different parts of the world. See D10RAMA. 

Cosmos, (kóz'mos.) [Gr., order.) The world or uni- 
verse; also, cosmography. 

Coss, (kós,) a land-measure in India, equivalent to abt, 


114 English miles. 

Cossé-B (kdo-eat-brees’sdk,) CHARLES DE Cogsf, 
COMTE DE Вріввл’, а marshal of France, B. abt. 1506, 
was one of the ablest generals of his time. D. 1564. 
His son CHARLES, ComTz DE Cossf£-Brissac, joined the 
Leaguers, 1588, and became governor of Paris and mar- 
shal of France. D. 1621. 

Cossus, (kós'süs) (Zodl.) A mons of lepidopterous 
insects, fam. Bombycide, has the wings long, thickly 
veined, and the antenne with & double row of short 
teeth along the under side. The Locust-tree Carpenter- 
Moth, С. robinia, expands about 3 inches; its color is 
gray. os caterpillar bores the locust-trees and the 

-oak. 
Cossacks, (kóredks) [Russ. Kosoks.] A nomadic 
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race of mixed Caucasian and Tartar origin, inhabiting 
the steppes of the Russian countries bordering the 
Black Sea, Sea of Azoff, the Ukraine, and the Siberian 
frontier. They form a sort of independent autonomy 
subject to Russia, pay no taxes, but perform military 
service, giving to the empire a splendid force of light 
eavalry, some 100,000 in number. Their territory in 





Fig.214.— cossACK OF THE UKRAINE. 
(A mode of riding across the steppes.) 


European Russia embraces an area of abt. 100,000 sq. 
m. They are divided into various tribes, as the Cossacks 
of the the Ukraine Cossacks (Fig. 214), the Black 
; Ural, and Azovien Cossacks, &c. They are mostly 
worshippers of the Greek Church, are hospitable and 
generous in time of peace; in war fierce, and fonder of 
plunder than any other soldiery. Their chief is styled 
hetman, and they form a defensive cordon of the empire 
from the Black Sea nearly as far as the Siberian terri- 
tories. Their chief riches are their horses, which are 
small, but swift and indefatigable. 
Costa, (kós'tah.) [to a rib.] (Bot. The midrib of a 
leaf; that part which is a direct extension of the petiole, 
and whence the veins arise. A leaf may have many 
erga Seth сао Ц The nervure (or cell) which, іп insects, 
lies closest to the superior margin of each wing: —also 
written costalis. 
Costamboul, or Costamain, (Kkos'tdm-bool,) a 
town of Turkey in Asia, in Anatolia, 235 m. E. of Con- 
stantinople. Pop. 12,500. 
Costa Rica, (kos'tah-ré'kah.) [Sp., “rich coast."] A 
republic of Central America, embracing the narrow 
tract of land that extends southward from Lake Nicara- 
gua and the river San Juan to the Isthmus of Panama; 
bet. Lat. 8? and 11° 16’ N., Lon. 81° 40’ and 85° 40’ W.; 
area, 16,250 sq.m. Surface, mountainous and volcanic, 
with extensive forests. C. R. has mines of gold and 
gilver, but its rich and abundant vegetable products 
(inclusive of cotton, cocoa, tobacco, sugar, and numerous 
valuable woods) are a truer source of wealth. C., San 
José. Punta Arenas on the Pacific coast, and Matina on 
that of the Atlantic, are the chief seats of trade. C. R. 
is an independent republic, having a president and a 
representative govt. 
Costilla, (kós-til'lah,) in Colorado, a B. co., b. E. by the 
principal range of the Rocky Mts. Area, 4,800 вд. m. 
C. San Luis. 
Costs, (kdstz.) (Law.) The expenses incurred by the 
parties in the prosecution or defence of a suit at law. 
A party can in no case recover costs from his adversary 
unless he can show some statute which gives him the 
right. Statutes which give costs are not to be extended 
beyond the letter, but are to be construed strictly. 
They do not extend to the government; nnd therefore 
when the U. States, or one of the several States, is a 
party, they neither pay nor receive costs, unless it be 
80 expressly provided by statute. 
Costume, (Xos-toom'.) yr) (Fine Arts.) The study 
of C. requires, on the part of the artist, the observance 
of propriety in regard to the person or object hi, 
sented; an intimate knowledge of countries, their his- 
tory, manners, and customs; the vestments peculiar to 
each class; their physiognomy, complexion, their or- 
naments, arms, furniture, &c.; all should be conforma- 
ble to the scene of action and its historical period. The 
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observance of correct С. ів а great merit in an artis, 
but, however, does not meet with that earnest atten 
tion that its importance demands. We have made C. a 
special feature iu this Encyclopedia, but in this present 
article, having only lines at command when the subject 
would require volumes, we can but suggest the great 
variety it presents, and point out the best sources for 
further information. Egyptian monumenta give us the 
earliest representations of ancient life; and so abun- 
dant and varied are the scenes exhibited by these an- 
tique artists, that we are by their means perfectly con- 
versant with the fashions and modes of life of the Pha- 
raohs, when Joseph and the patriarchs were in that 
land. There is scarcely a Scriptural allusion to any 
circumstance or thing that does not meet with a pictured 
proof in these remarkable works. The great refinement 
of life in those ancient days is visible in all the in-door 
Scenes, as well as in the costume of characters moving 
in the higher circles (Fig. 215); an abundance of jew- 
elry, embroidery, and rich colors is risible. Among 





Fig. 215. — EGYPT. 
1, A Prince. 2, Royal Attendant. 


the poorer classes, that simplicity which still reigns im 
the East, and which restricts the dress to little more 
than a girdled tunic, longer or shorter, according to sex, 
is remarkable (Fig. 77). Children were going entirely 
naked. (See Manners and Customs of the Anc. Egyptians, 
by J.G. WILKINSON.) The Jews, and other nations of the 
same remote sera, are occasionally introduced in their 
sculptures and paintings; and there is a sufficiency of 
marked character in feature and dress to distinguish 
them from their delineators. The sculptures and paint- 
ings at Beni-Hassan, and the representation of the vic- 
tories of Sesostris and others of their sovereigns, supply 
full details on these points. Ancient Assyria has almost 
miraculously revived an equal knowledge of its private 
life and manners, ав well as its public greatness, its ex- 
peditions and wars, in the bas-reliefs exhumed in this 
century by tbe persevering efforts of France and Eng- 
land. The minute truthfulness of the Assyrian sculp- 
ture is most remarkable (see Fig. 134); the smallest 
portion of dress and its accessories are all delineated 
with the utmost care, from an ear-ring to a shoe-tie ; 
and are of the greatest value as pictures of life in Nine- 
veh and Persepolis; (see Nineveh and Persepolis, by M. 
Vaux.) Ancient Greece has left an abundance of au- 
thorities to guide the modern artist in his representa- 
tion of any scene he may choose from its former his- 
tory. The numerous works devoted to their art will 
present an abundance of material for the painter's use. 
(See Costume of the Ancients, by Hope.) It is almost su- 
perfluous to enter into details here of the easily ob- 
tained examples of Roman costume, which abound 
everywhere, and leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of detail descriptive of the habits, customs, religious 
observances, &c., of that great people. (See Montfaucon's 
Antiquité Expliquée et Representée en Figures, 10 vols. 
folio, 1722-4, a perfect encyclopedia of ancient Roman 
life and manners, with hundreds of engravings, selected 
from the best known antiques.) The barbaric nations 
which aided in the fall of Rome, and others which ex- 
isted at the same period, find their record only on some 
of their national antiques; history is somewhat silent 
on the peculiarities and appearance of non-lite 
countríes, and they are, in fact, only incidentally allu 
ed to, and figure merely as accessories in the works of 
artists employed to commemorate the deeds of their 
superiors. Their national antiquities in sculpture are 
of the coarsest kind, and their peculiarities of dress so 
rudely delineated that considerable difficulty still ex- 
ists in fully comprehending them. Of modern countries, 
we may note France and England as possessing a very 
large series of national works illustrative of their petu- 
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Marities. (Seo Antiquités de la Monarchie ise, by 
Montfaucon ; sur les pigri et 
des Usages des Anciens Peuplea, by Maillot; Costumes 
Francais, by Herbe; Costume in land, by Fairholt ; 
of British Costume, by Planché.) The Northern 
countries have fared well in point of notice and deline- 
ation, and Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Po- 
land have all their native peculiarities pictured forth. 
See Pi Drawings of the Manners and Customs of 
by Atkinson; New-erd Welt-Gallerie, 
by Weigel) Holland meets with abundance of delinea- 
tion in the works of its great painters (Teniers, Ostade, 
Rembrandt, &c.); and Middle Europe, Germany (Fig. 
216), and Switzerland (Fig. 1) receive their share of at- 
tention in picture-books 
especially devoted to 
them. (See Costumbuch 
für Künstler, 4to.; Trach- 
den des Christlichen Mit- 
telalters, by Hefner; Coe- 
Ames of the Heredi 
States of the House of Aus- 


Chretien de Mechel.) The 

South — Spain, Portugal, 

Italy, and Greece — gen- 

erally have the graceful 

and gay dresses of itas 
ples delineated by able 
nds. (See Ji Costume 
Antico e Moderno, by Fer- 
rario; Sketches of the 
Country, Character, and 
Costumes of Portugal and 
aen by W. Bradford; 
wings of Grecian Cos- 
sume, by Stachelberg.) So 
also has Turkey, Arabia, 
India, and China. (See Oc- 
tavian Daluimart's Coe- 
tume of Turkey; D'Ohs- 
son's Empire Ottoman ; 
Count Leon de Laborde's 
Travels in Asia; Malcolm's Fig. 216.—A GERMAN KNIGHT. 
History of Persia; Baltha- (15th cent.) 
zar Solvyn's Costume of Hin- 
dostan ; George Henry Mason's Costumes of China ; ditto, 
by William Alexander. The natives of modern Egypt 
are as minutely described by E. W. Lane (Manners and 
Customs of Modern Egypt) as those of its ancient in- 
babitants have been by other pens and pencils; thus 
completing the cycle of ancient and modern costume ; 
and satisfactorily showing the abundance of material 
at the disposition of the artist who aims at truthfulness 
in the delineation of his pictured scenes. 
кочасы (4dn/jént.) (Abbrev. of complement-tan- 
gent] ath.) In Geometry, the tangent of an arc which 
the complement of another. 

Coteau des Prairies, (ko-tó'dás prai'rees) an ele- 
vated platenu of N. America, dividing the basins of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers; extending between 469 
N. Lat. and 989-999 W. Lon., a distance of abt. 200 m. 

Cote d'Or, (kot dor.) [Fr., "Golden Slope."] An E. 
dep. of France, forming part of the former p. of Bur- 
gundy. A chain of hills traverses its centre and con- 
nects with the Vosges and the Cevennes. Large forests 
cover much of its surface. Iron, marble, gypsum, &c., 
are found in quantities. Wine-growing is the chief in- 
dustry, this dep. yielding the finest kinds of Burgundy 
wines. С. Dijon. Pop. 382,762. 

' Coterie, (kó'ta-re.) (Fr., from О. Fr. quot, how many.] A 
knot or clique of persons forming a particular circle. 
At first, the term, according to some, was strictly com- 
mercial, and signified an association in which each 
member furnished his quota, or part, and bore his share 
in the profit and loss. 

Cétes-dua-Nord, (-doonór. [Fr., “Coasts of the 
North."] A maritime dep. of France, being a part of the 
old p. of Brittany, b. N. by the Ene Channel; area, 
2,840 eq. m. Chief rivers. Rance, Gouct, Guer. 
сах, hemp, cereals, and fruits. С. St. Brieuc. Рор. 

0. 

Cothurnus, (ko-thiir/nds.) (Gr. kothornos.]  (Antiq.) 
Among the ancients, a high-laced shoe, or buskin, such 
as Diana and her nymphs are represented as кел 
It was worn too by actors of the old tragedy, in whic 
case, to give them height, it had a cork sole of consid- 

Gotop. МЫР a Icanio peak of the E 

ax a volca о е Е. 
Cordillera "t the dec ia Ecuador, 34 m. 8.8.Е. of 
Quito. Height, 18,875 feet above sea-level. Ite upper 
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part is a crater 4,000 feet high, and Humboldt pro- 
nounced it to be entirely inascendible. During аа 
eruption in 1738, the flames attained an elevation of 


3,000 ft. 
Cotta, (kõi'iah.) (Com.) In India, a measure of 12,000 


cowries. 

Cottbus, (kótbüs.) (Ger. Kotthus.] A town of rrua 
on the Spree, p. of К ын. 42 m. 8. by W. of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Fop. abt. 12,225. 

Cotton, (kót'tn.) [Fr. coton.] (Во!) A soft, downy sub- 
stance, consisting of fine hair growing round the seeds 
of plants belonging to the gen. , O. Maleaces. 
The genus is indigenous to both the American and 
Asiatic continents, but it has been so extensively spread 
by means of cultivation that it is now found throughout 
all parts of the world, within the limits of 36° N. and 
8. of the equator. Al} the species and varieties form 
herbaceous or shrubby perennial plants, varying in 
height according to the climate and soil in which they 
grow, some not exceeding two or three feet, while 
others reach a height of 15 or 20 feet. Their leaves 
grow upon stalks placed alternately upon the branches, 
and are generally heart-shaped, and most commonly 
either three- or flve-lobed, with the lobes sharp or 
rounded. The flowers are usually large and showy, 
and grow singly upon stalks in the axils of the leaves. 
They have a cup-shaped shortly five-toothed calyx, sur- 
rounded by a larger outer calyx or involucel of three 
broad deeply cut segments, joined together and heart- 
shaped at the base; а corolla of five petals; many ste- 
mens united into a central column; and a three or five- 
celled ovary. The 
fruit is a three- 
or five-celled cap- 
sule, which bursts 
open through the 
middle of each 
cell when ripe, 
exposing the nu- 
merous seeds cov- 
ered with the 
beautiful cellular 
filaments known 
under the name 
of C. The seeds 
themselves con- 
tain а consider- 
able quantity of 
bland oil, which 
has been brought 
greatly into use 

uring the last few years; and the cake formed by 
pressing the decorticated seeds has proved a valuable 
food for cattle. G. Barbadens is the species cultivated 
in the U. States, where two well-marked varieties are 
recognized. First, the Sea Jeland or long-staple C., which 
was introduced from the Bahamas in 1785, and is only 
grown on the low islands and sea-coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina; it is the most valuable kind, having a 
fine, soft, silky staple from e inch to 134 inch 1 
and is easily separated from the seed. Second, Upland, 
Georgian, Bowed, or short-staple C., which forms the 
bulk of American C., and is the produce of the upland 
or inland districts of the 8. States; the staple is only 1 
or 14% inch long, and it adheres firmly to the seed, 
which is also covered with short down. Egyptian ©, 
and the kind called Bourbon, are likewise referable te 
this species. G. herbaceum is the indigenous Indian 
species, and yields the bulk of the C. of that country ; it 
is also grown in the south of Europe and other countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, Persia, &c. Its seeds 
are woolly and yield a very short-stapled С. G. peru- 
vianum yields the C. exported from Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and other parts of Brazil, from Peru, &c. It is some- 
times called kidney C., on account of its seeds adhering 
firmly togetber in the form of a kidney. Tho harvest 
of this country commences in August and lasts till De- 
cember. After being picked and dried, the C. is 
rated from the seeds by means of machines called 
and is then tightly compressed into bales averaging 
about 430 Ibs. in weight. Two kinds of gins are used: 
the saw-gin, invented by Eli Whitney in 1793, and the 
roller-gin, —the first consisting of numerous circular 
saws revolving between iron grids, being used for the 
short-staple variety ; and the latter, which is merely a 
pair of roilers, for the long-staple. The production of 
cotton in the United States has grown from 1,038,848 
bales in 131, to 7,527,211 in 1894, The latter amount 
was surpassed in 1892 9,038,707 bales, the largest yield 
onrecord The world’s consumption of cotton in the 
year 1893-94 was 12,853,234 bales, of which Great Brit- 
ain consumed 4,040,000 ; Europe, 4,784,000; the United 
States, 2,590,00; and India 





















Fig. 217. — BARBADOES COTTON. 
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The use of cotton dates from pre-historic ages, 
the Old World and in the New. It ie frequently men- 
tioned in the Institutes of Manu, a work written 8 cen- 
turles before the Christian era. Upon the discovery 
of America, it was found in common use among the 
inhabitants, and cotton cloth has since been found in 
the tombe of the Incas of Peru. From India the plant 
qu into Persia and Arabia. Pliny, early in the 
ristian era, mentions that it grew in “Upper Egypt, 
on the side of Arabia,” where robes for the Egyptian 
riests were made of the cotton. It was brought to 
Bain by the Mohammedan conquerors of that country, 
and from thence it spread through other parts of 8. 
Europe, but it has never formed an article of much im- 
portance in the agriculture of those countries. India 
supplied by far the largest part of the cotton fabrics 
used in Europe until the rise of the English manufac- 
tures in the latter half of last century. The introduc- 
tion of this important manufacture into England took 
place abt. the close of the 16th cent., when, in conse- 
uence of religious persecution, a number of Flemings 
деа to England, and established it at Bolton and Man- 
chester. But it was merely a domestic manufacture 
viously to the brilliant inventions of the spinning- 
by Jas. Hargreaves, in 1767, of the spinning-frame 
ir Richard Arkwright, in 1769, of the jenny 
by Samuel Crompton, in 1779, and of the power-loom 
by Cartwright, in 1787. At first, England obtained its 
supply of raw С. from & Europe and the Levant, and 
later from the West Indies and §. America, and in 
emaller quantities from India and Bourbon. Towards the 
end of the last century, however, the great and increas- 
ing demand caused the Americans to turn their atten- 
tion to its production in the 8. States; and such has 
been their success, that the exportation of this article, 
which was only 138,328 lbs. in 1792 (none previously 
to 1790), amounted, just before the-Civil War, to four- 
fifths, and in 1870 to thirty per cent., of the enormous 
quante consumed in Europe. The first machines 
r carting. roving, and spinning. in the U. States, 
were made at East Bridgewater, Mass., in 1786, but 
the first successful manufacture was that founded at 
Providence, in 1790, by Messrs. Almy and Brown. The 
spindles for spinning cotton alone, now in use through- 
out the world were estimated in 1894 at 92,110,000, of 
which 45,270,000 were employed ın Great Britain, 57 - 
350,000 оп the Continent of Europe, 15,841,000 in the 
United States, and 3,060,000 in the East Indies. 

Cotton Seed Oil. The seed of the cotton plant, 
long discarded as a useless and annoying product, ha- 
of late years proved of high utility, yielding to the 
pe an annual income of nearly :050,000,00.. 

his is in consequeuce of the valuable oil it ís found 
to contain. The seed, when freed from the cotton and 
from thé lint which clings to it, is now, after a hulling 
rocess, boiled in caldrons and then pressed in power- 
ul hydraulic presses. The oil flows out from the 
ress in considerable quantity, a toh of the seed yield- 
76 gallons of oil. This was at first largely used as 
а substitute for olive oil, being purchased by Italian 
oil-producers for that purpose; at a later date this 
fraudulent use being checked, the oi] was used as an 
ingredient in lard. It is still used asa lard adulterant. 
The — rake coming from the presses, and the meal 
made from it, are largely fed to farm animals. 

Oot'tonade, (-dd.) (Manu) A textile cotton stuff, 
used for men's light outer wear. 

Ooet'ton-grass. ( Bot.) Зее ERIOPHORUM. 

Cet'ton-maill, (-mil.) A mill or building with ma- 
chinery for carding, roving, and spinning cotton, by 
means of either water- or steam-power. 

Oot/ton-pickings, (-pik'ingz.)) (Com.) Loose cot- 
ton collected from broken or insecurely packed bales. 
чыту 1 sound cotton picked from a mass of the damaged 

cle. : 

Oet’'ton-press, (-prés.) (Mack) An ap by 
which raw cotton is packed into beles by a given 
amount of pressure. 

€ot'ton-rose. (Bot) See FitAGO. 

€ot'ton-thistle. (Bot.) See ONoPORDIUM. 

C€ot'ton-tree. (Bot.) See BOMBAX. 

«€ot'ton-wood. (Bot.) Bee Popuus. 

Cottonwood, (Xot'tn-wüd,) in Minnesola, а B.W. со.; 
erea, abt. 720 sq. m. 

€ot'ton-wool, (-wiil.) (Com) The commercial term 
for raw or unmanufactured cotton. 

Coty la, (kót'e-lah.) (Gr. kotgl, a cavity.) (Anat) Any 
deep cavity in a bone, in which another bone is articu- 
lated; but the word is generally used to express the 
ich bane or cavity which receives the head of the 

ne. 

Cotyledon, (kot-e-Iden.) [Gr. 


shaped cavity.) (Bot.) A gen. of plante, О. ep si 


both inj Cetyle'doms. (Bo. 
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The sced-lobes a\tached to the 
embryo. They nourish the piumula and radicle during 
their first development, before they are able to subsist 
on organizable matter absorbad from theearth. The 
two C. of exogenous plants usually burst through the 
integuments, and show themselves above ground in the 
shape of temporary leaves, which have a different form 
from the subsequent leaves of the plant. Where the 
soed-lobes are fleshy, as in the bean, they often remain 
below the surface of the ground. The seed-lobe of 
monocotyledonous plants never takes the shape of a 
leaf.—(.4nat.) The lobes which, by their union, form 
the placenta. 

Coty! oid, (kot'e-loid.) [From Gr. kotylé, а cup, апе 
eidos, form.) Shaped after the manner of a cup; hence, 
in Anatomy, designating the hemispherical socket of 
the os innominatum, into which the head os femoris is 
received. 

Cotys, Сотттто, (ktls.) (Myth.) The goddess of pria- 
pism, whoee festive celebrations, or rather orgies, were 
performed by night. 

Couch, (kouch.) [From Fr. couche, а layer.) (Pauinf.) А 
term used for each layer, or coating of color, either in oil 
or water, upon the canvas, panel, or other surface to be 
painted. Gilders employ the word couch, for gold or 
silver leaf laid on metals in gilding or silvering. 

Couchant, (Aooch’dnt.) [Fr., lying down.) ( Her.) Lying 
down, but with the head raised, as an animal; in dis- 
tinction from the posture called dormant, or asleep. 

Couch-grass. (Bot.) Sve Triticum. 

Couching, (kouch'ing.) [From Fr. coucher, to put into 
& recumbent posture.] (Surg. One of the modes of 
operating in cases of cataract, by which the opaque 
crystalline lens is removed out of the axis of vision. 

Coucy, (SIRES DE,) (koo'se,) the name of a French family, 
which from the 12th to the end of the 14th cent. held the 
first rank among the great barons of the N. of France. 
This family is still represented by the Counts of Coucy- 


Vervins. 
Cougar, (ror) (Zoil.) See PANTHER. 
Cough, (kof.) [From Du. kuch.) (Med.) A convulsive 


motion of the diaphragm, muscles of the larynx, thorax, 
&c., expelling the air that was drawn into the lungs by 
Inspiration, and carrying along with it the phlegm or 
irritating mucous matter which causes the excitation of 
the muscles. It is generally, if not always, symptom 
atic of other diseases, such as bronchitis and phthisis, 
When a C. does not disappear within a short period, it 
cannot be neglected with impunity. 

Coulisse, (koo-lees.) [Ёт.] In theatrical parlance, one 
of the side-scenes of the stage. 

Coumarine, (koo-már/in.) (Chem. The nt 
principle of the Tonka bean, Dipteria odorata, and also 
of Melilotus cerulus. It ів to it that the pleasant scent 
of new-mown hay is due. 

Council, букш L. consilium, literally a sit- 
ting together.) (РЫ) An assembly of persone con- 
vened to deliberate on affairs of state or municipality ; 
as, the common C. of a city. In England, the Privy С.Ш 
that in which the councillors of state meet to take ac- 
tion on national affairs. When a C. is composed only of 
cabinet ministers, it is called a Cabinet C. In France, 
the C. of Slate is a political and juridical body which, 
after its reconstitution by Napoleon I., became the most 
important branch of the executive. It is principally 
charged with the inception of laws, which are after- 
wards placed before the legislative chambers for adop- 
tion or rejection. — (M) A Council of War is an 
assembly of the principal officers of an army or fleet, 
called by the general or admiral in command, to concert 
measures for requisite hostile or defensive operations. 
—(£ecl.) An assembly of prelates or other spiritual 
persons for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. It is 
either national or ecumenical: — in the latter, the 
whole body of the clergy throughout the world is su 
р to be represented. In the Roman Cathol 

hurch, а C. is suid to be ecemenical when it meets in 
convocation, in celebration, and in acceptation. In the 
doctrine of that Church, the decrees of an ecwmenical C. 
are held to be necessarily free from error, or infallible. 
Twenty of such С. are recorded in history, viz., 9 East- 
ern and 11 Western: — 1. The Apostolic Synod of Jerusa- 
lem, which determined the relationship of the Christian 
doctrine to the Mosaic law; 2. The First C. of Nice, 825 
A.D., which met to controvert the Arian heresy; 3. The 
First C. of Constantinople, 381 A.D., which determined 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; 4. The First C. of 
Ephesus, 431, at which the Nestorian heresy was con- 
demned ; 6. The С. of Chalcedon, 451, which admitted the 
unity of the Saviour's divine and human identity; & 
The Second (7. of Constantinople, 653, at which the tenets 
of Arius, Origen, end others were condemned ; 7. The 
Third C. of which condemned the Mene 
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falide bara, 8. The Second C. of Nice, under Irene and 
Constantine, ёт, which instituted the practioe of icono- 


clasm, condemned by a counter-synod held at Frank- 

„fost by Charlemagne, 794; 9. The Fourth C. of Constan- 
порів, restoring Ignatius to his rightful episcopate ; 
10. The First Lateran С., convoked at Rome, 1123, by 

Calixtus IL, which rectified the question of INVESTI- 
wore (q. t.); 11. The Second Lateran C., 1139, which 
denounced Arnold of Brescia and others of the Re- 
formers ; 12. The Third Lateran C., 1179, which decreed 
the excommunication of the Waldensian and Alblgen- 
sian sects; 13. The Fourth Lateran C., 1216, at which 
the doctrine of Transubstantiution was contirmed; 14. 
The First Gcumenical Synod of Lyon, 1274, which sanc- 
tioned and promoted the Crusades; 15. The Second 
Gicumenical Synod of Lyon, 1274, which sought to bring 
about the reunion of the Eastern and Western 
.churches; 16. The Synod of Vienne, 1311, by whose 
edict the order of Knights Templars was suppressed ; 
17. The C. of Constance, 1414, which sat for a period of 4 
years, during which it condemned the Lutheran doc- 
trines and brought the papacy under subjection to an 
Gcumenical С.; 18. The С. of Basle (1430-1440), which 
sought to reform the constitution of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and whose acts are held to be null and 
void, owing to its formal dissolution by the Pope; 19. 
The C: of Trent (see TRENT); and, 20. The C. of Rome, 
convoked in 1869, and which determined the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, July, 1870. 

Council of the An'cients, Couneil of the 
Five Hun'dred. (French Hist.) See ASSEMBLY. 
Council Bluff», а city of lowa, C. of Pottawattamie 
ео., on the Missouri, connected with Omaha, Neb. abt. 
4 m. off, by an iron bridge nearly 1 m.long. C B.is 

an important manufacturing and shipping centre. 


Counsel, Cond) (From L. consulo, to consult.] (Law.) 
The counsellors who are associated in the ement 
ef a particular cause, or who act as legal advisors in 
reference to any matter requiring professional knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

Counsellor, (koun'slAor.) [Fr. conseiller.] (Law.) An 
advocate, or special pleader ір a court of law. — C. at 
Law is an officer in the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
and in some other courts, who is employed by a party 
in a cause to conduct the same on its trial in his behalf. 

Count, kaar) [From L. comes, а companion.] (Her.) 
A title of nobility beneath that of marquis and above that 
ef baron, and variously written, viz.: in France, comte; 

in Spain and Portugal, conde; and in Italy, conte ; — it 
corresponds with the rank of earl in England, and that of 

in Germany. The designation of C. is very ancient, 
ving been in existence since the time of Augustus 
Cæsar; but it has much degenerated in importance, 
being now almost entirely titular. In England, the 
wife of an earl is styled a cownfess.—([Fr. compte, from 
L. computo, I reckon.) (Zaw.) A particular charge in an 
indictment, or narration in pleading, setting forth the 
cause of complaint; there may be different C. in the 
same indictment. 

Oounter, (kount’r.) [Fr. compter.] (Fur.) That qe of 
a horse's forehand which lies immediately under the 
neck, between the shoulders. — ( Naut.) On shipboard, 
that part of the vessel which is included between the 
taffrail and the buttock and wing-transom. 

Oeunter-approaches, (-dp-prich’iz.) rom L. 
contra, against, and Eng. approach.) (Fort/.) Lines and 
trenches formed by a besieged garrison in order to at- 
tack the works of the besiegers, or to hinder their ap- 


proaches. 
@oeunter-deed. (Law.) A private document, notari- 
шу A ERR. which renders nugatory one publicly 


Counterfotl, (-/oU.) (Com.) Ori Пу, the moiety of 
an exchequer tally. Commonly, that part of the leaf of 
& check-book which is left as & record of particulars, 
after removal of a check. 

€ounter-fort, (-/5rt.) (Рону) A buttress, pier, or 
projecting wall which serves to give support to an- 
ether wall which it is built against. 

€ounter-irritation, (-ir-re-tà'shün.) (Med) An 
irritation excited in a part of the body with the view 
ef relieving one existing in another part. The remedies 
used for this purpose are called Counter-irritants, and 
form a most valuable class of remedial agents. 

Countormarch, (-mdrch.) (Mi.) A march backward 
or retrograde. 

Oounter-mark, (kount’r-mdrk.) (Com.) In England, 
the mark of the Goldsmith’s Company of London, 
affixed to an article of gold or silver plate after assay, 
to the metal to be of a certain fineness of quality ; 
— it is superadded to the trade-mark. — ( Com.) à mark 
pet upon goods that bave been marked before. It is 
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also used for the several marks put upon goods belong- 
ing to several persons, to show that they mnst not be 
opened save in the presence of all the co-owners, or their 
representatives. 

Countermiine, (-in.) (Mil) A well and gallery sunk 
in the earth, and running below ground; it is intended 
to counteract the effect of the enemy’s mine; or, in 
other words, it is a mine made by the besieged, in order 
to explode the mine of the besiegers. 

Counterpaled, (-pdld.) ( Her.) Noting an escutcheon 
divided into 12 pales parted per fesse; the 2 colors are 
counterchanged, so that the upper and lower are of dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

Counter-parole, (-paMrói/ /) (Mil) A password used 
as a signal of danger. 

Counte rt, (-pdrt.) The duplicate or correspond- 
ing part of anything. Also, the part which fits another; 
as, the key of a cipher. —(AMus.) The part to be applied 
to another; thus, the bass is the — to the treble. 
—(Law.) When the parts of an indenture are inter- 
chan ly executed by the several parties, that exe- 
cuted by the grantors is termed the original, and the 
rest are counterparts. A deed made by one party is not 
indented, but polled or shaven quite even ; and is, there- 
fore, styled a — or single deed. 

Counter-plea, (-pié.) (Law.) A rejoinder or repli- 
cation to a plea. 

Counterpoint, (-point.) (Mus) The science of har- 
mony, including the art of combining and modulatin 
consonant sounds, or of disposing several parts in eu 
а manner as to make an eable whole. | 

Counterpoise, (-poiz.) [From L. contra, and pensare, 
to weigh. — A weight of metal placed in juxte- 
position with a piece of machinery or other mechanism, 
to abate the pressure upon any one particular 
impart a certain degree of stability to the whole. 

Counterproof, (-proof.) (Fine Arts.) An engraving 
taken from another freshly printed, which, by being 
passed through e rolling prese, gives an inverted copy 
of the plate. 

Counter-revolution. (Pol) A revolution opposed 
to a preceding one,and restoring a former state of things. 

Counter-round, (-rowd.) (Mil) A squad of officers 
detailed to go the rounds of inspection of patrols, vi- 
dettes, or sentries on duty. 

Counterscarp, (-skdrp.) (Fortif.) That sido of the 
ditch which is nearest the open country; but it often 
signifies the whole covered way, along with its parapet 


or 


and glacis. 
Counter-seeurity, (-ce-kiir'e-te.) (en) Becurity 
given to one who has entered into a bond, or become 


surety for another. 

Countersign, (-sin.) (Diplomatic) The signature 
of a secretary, or other subordinate official, to a writing 
signed by a principal or superior, to attest the authen- 
ticity of his signature. —( Mil.) A password or private 
signal given to soldiers on guard, with orders to let no 
one pass unless he first gives that word. 

Counter-tenor, (-Zn'ür.) (Mus) One of the mið- 
dle parts, between the treble and the tenor. A cownter- 
tenor voice, the highest natural male organ, ranges from 
E or F above the gamut of G to B, or Cabove the treble 
clef note. The C. clef is the C-clef when placed on the 
third line so as to suit the C. voice. 

Counter-time, (-tàim.) (Man. The resistance of a 
horse, intercepting his cadence and the measure of his 


manege. 
Countervallation, (cdl-ld’shun.) (Mil) In pro- 
tracted sieges, a chain of military posts sometimes 
placed to surround the place besieged, at a certain dis- 
tance from each other, and so guard against sorties. 
Counterview, (-vii.) (Paint) А contrast of figures 
or situations in a pora serving to heighten the 
dissimilarity which is intended to exist between them. 
Counting-house, (-how.) (Com) The office or 
building іп which a merchant's business is carried on. 
Country-dance, (küwtro-ddns.) (Fr. contre-danse.] 
(Dancing.) A dance of French origin, which has be- 
come naturalized in almost every civilized country, 
and is so well known as to require no further comment 
in this place. 
Count-wheel, (cL) (Horol.) The wheel which 
sets the striking-hammers of & clock in motion te 
sound the hour. | 
County, (kount’e.)  [Vr. comté, from L. сат они) In 
its original sense, the seigniory or territorial j 
tion ofa count or earl. In England, a shire, or division 
of the kingdom, under the governorship of a lord-lieu- 
tenant, sheriff, and other officers. In the U. States, a 
circuit or distribution of territory into which each 
State is divided: —in Louisiana, however, such division 
M termes a риги and ш 1 a district. — O. 
corporate, in England, certain cities and boroughs pee 
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sessing certain territorial charters and privileges; as | Courland, (koor'ldnd,) a p. of European Russia, skirted 


that of York.—A County Palatine, in England, is a С. 

distinguished by particular privileges, and named from 

the , because the owner (or earl) had 

originally royal powers in the administration of justice. 

The C. P. are 4, viz.: Lancaster, Chester, Cornwall, and 
Durham. 

Coup, (koop. [Fr.,a blow.] A term variously used to 
express the sense of something forcible and efficacious. 
Thus: C.-DE-GRACE, (. da^) the finishing blow, 
or master-stroke. — C.-bg-MarN. (dfil.) A sudden un- 
premeditated attack, generally resulting in success. — 
С.-р'(Еп,, (koo-dil’,) the first glance of the eye, with 
which it surveys any object. — C.-p’Erat, (koo-da-tah’,) a 
sudden and violent measure of political action : — gen- 
erally understood in a dishonorable sense. — C.-DE- 
SOLEIL, (-da-so-lal'.) ( Med.) A sunstroke;—a disorder 
produ by the action of a hot sun. — С.-ре-Тнќлтве, 
(-thd-ah-tr,) a sudden and surprising substitution or 
transposition in the action of an event or circumstance. 

Couped, (koopt.) [From Fr. cut] (Her) A 
term u to express the head or limb of an animal 
cut off smooth from the trunk; distinguishing it from 
what is called erased, or forcibly torn off. С. is also 
used to signify such bands, bars, chevrons, crosses, &c., 
as do not touch the sides of the escutcheon, but are, as 

ce iple юл) [i — link.] (аса) T 

uple, (küp' L. a link. з) Two 
ual parallel forces acting on a body in opposite direc- 
tions form what is known as a C. It is evident that such 
a combination can only cause the body to rotate. A 
railway turn-table supplies an illustration. If equal 
forces be applied at each extremity of the same diameter 
in opposite directions, the turn-table is caused to rotate 
about its centre, together with the engine or carriage 
placed upon it; and it is obvious that in such a case no 
motion of translation could take place if the turn-table 
were free to move. The perpendicular distance between 
the directions of the forces is called the arm of the C.; 
‘and the perpendicular to the plane of the C. at the 
middle point of the arm is termed the azis of the C. — 
бе When а plate of zinc and а plate of copper are 
part у immersed іп dilute sulphuric acid, а disturb- 
ance of the electrical 
equilibrium ensues,for, 
by means of delicato 
electroscopic arrange- 
ments, it may be shown 
that the zinc plate pos- 
sesses a feeble charge 
of negative, and the 
copper plate a feeble 
charge of positive, elec- 
tricity. At the same 
time there is a slight 
disengagement of hy- 
drogen from the sur- 4 
face of the zinc. If now 
the plates be placed in 
direct contact, or, more 
conveniently, be con- 
nected by means of a 
metallic wire, the chemical action increases, but the 
hydrogen is now disen from the surface of the 
copper (Fig. 218); and if the connecting wire be exam- 
ined it will be found to possess many remarkable ther- 
mal, magnetic, and other properties described in other 
articles. This arrangement, consisting of two metals 
in metallic contact, and a conducting liquid in which 
they are placed, constitutes a simple voltaic element or 
couple. 80 long as the metals are not in contact, the C. 
i8 said to be open, and when connected it is closed. 

Couplet, (küp'lit.) (Lit) A division of a poem, con- 
taining 2 verses or 2 lines. 

Coupling, (káp'ling.) (Mach.) Any contrivance for 
connecting permanently or occasionally the different 
moving parts of a machine. The term is applied more 
particularly to the parts forming the longitudinal con- 
nections of the shafts. 

Coupon, (koo'pón.) [Fr.] (Com. A certificate on an 
RS DATI bond payable by instalments, being one 
of а series attached to the bottom of the bond, and 
filled in and cut out for presentation as each instalment 
shall become due. 

Courant, (koo'rdnt.) [Fr., running.) (Нет) On an 
escutcheon, any beast represented in a running atti- 
tude ; as, a deer courant, 

Courier, PAuL Lovis, (koo're-ai,) a French publicist, в. 
in Paris, 1772. As a writer of political pamphlets, С, 
was —— —— E and brilliant satire. His chief 
wor e Pamp hlets, ® red in 1824. 
Assassinated 1825. — — 

Courlan, (Xoor'ldn.) (Zodl.) See ARAMIDA. 


—— — 


Fig. 218. — VOLTAIC COUPLE. 





by the Baltic; area, abt. 10,500 sq. m. Sur, flat; ia 
some parts fertile. C. Mittau. С. anciently belonged 
to the Teutonic knights, and was annexed to Russia ia 
1795. Pop. 513,855. 

Course, (korz.) ( Fr., from L. curro, to гоп.) In ita gen- 
eral sense, a motion forward, either in a direct or circui- 
tous line. Applied to the arts and sciences, it denotes & 
methodical series. — (Ni i) That point of the compass 
on which a ship —— aut.) The large square sails 
of a ship are known as the courses. — ( Masonry.) A con- 
tinued range of bricks or stones of the same height. — 
( Physiol.) The courses is a term given to the menstrual 
discharge in women. —( Com.) Course of exchange, is the 
current price or rate at which the coin of one country 
is exchanged for that of another; which, as it depends 
upon the balance of trade and the political relations 
which subsist between the two countries, is alwaye 
fluctuating. — (Edwc.) The entire range of studies 
taught in the curriculum of a college or university. 

Coursing, (kór'sing.) [From L. curro, I run.] (Sports.) 
The art or practice of hunting any beast of chase, espe- 
cially the hare, with beagles or greyhounds. C. wasa 
popular sport with the ancient Greeks and Gauls. It 
is now much practised in various countries of Europe, 
especially in England. 

Court, (kórt.) [Fr. cour.] (Law.) A body in the govern- 
ment to which the public administration of justice is 
del .— The place where justice is judicially ad- 
ministered.— The judge or judges themselves, when 
—*— convened. The several courts embraced in the 
judicial system of the U. States, and which are sepa- 
xp 4 considered in this work under their proper names, 
6 е —— — of tho U. States as a 

. to try impeachments; 2. The Supreme C.; 3. The Cir- 
cuit C.; 4. The District C.; 5. The Territorial C.; 6. The 
C. of Claims, 

Court-fool. (Hist) See Foot. 

Court-martial, —— (Mil.) A court for the 
trial of any one belonging to the army or navy, for some 
breach of military or naval law. The members of the 
court, consisting of military or naval officers, under а 
president, fill the functions both of judge and jury. 

Court of Claims, (-idmz.) qe A court of the 
U. States created by statute of Feb. 24, 1855, amended 
by Act of March 3, 1863. It consists of 5 judges, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of tho Benate, 
to hold their offices during good behavior. They hav* 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all claims found 
upon any law of Congress, or regulation of an executiv. 
department, or upon any contract, express or implied, 
with the govt. of the U. States, and of all claims which 
might be referred to it by either house of Congress. 

Court of Love. (Hist.) See Love (Count op). 

Courtrai, (koor-trai’,) a fortified city of Belgium,in W. 
Flanders, on the Lys, 26 m. from Ghent. It is particu- 
larly celebrated for its linen manufacture. Pop, 27,117. 

Cousin, (küz'n.) (Law.) The son or daughter of the 
brother or sister of one's father or mother. The issue, 
respectively, of two brothers or two sisters, or of a 
brother and a sister. А cousin-german is one in the 
first or nearest degree. 

Cousin, Victor, (koo'zdng,) an eminent French philoso- 
pher, в. 1792, в. Royer-Collard, in 1815, as substitute 
professor at the Sorbonne. Deprived of his chair in 
1820-21, on account of his advanced liberal principles, 
he was reappointed in 1828. His lectures, displaying 
an admirable combination of sensibility, imagination, 
and reason, obtained an immense popularity. He was 
elected a member of the Academy in 1830, and, in 1832, 
was created a peer of France, and displayed in that as- 
sembly the most —— oratorical powers, After the 
Revolution of 1848, C. retired into private life. D. 
1867. Among his chief writings are a translation of 
Plato (1825-40); a Treatise on the — — y Aristotle 
(1838); Course of Moral Philosophy (И )s om 
the Philosophy of Kant (1842); and The True, the Beauti- 
Sul, and the Good (1853). C. was the founder of System. 
atic Eclecticism in modern philosophy. 

Coustou, NicoLA8 and GUILLAUME, (koos'too,) the nams 
of two French brothers, almost equally eminent as 
sculptors, в. in Lyon, respectively in 1658 and 1678; р. 
1733 and 1746. 

Coutance, (koo-tdns’,) a manuf. town of Franoe, dept. 
Manche, 40 m. from Cherbourg. Pop. 8,876. 

Couthon, GEORGES, (koo-téng’,) a French revolutioniat, 
B. 1756, after entering the convention in 1792, voted 
for the death of Louis XVI., and was sent as a commis- 
sioner of the Republic to Lyons, where he caused the 
perpetration of odious cruelties. He afterwards became 
associated in the government with Robespierre and 
St. Just, and was Jeter July 28, 1794. 

Cove, (kiv.) [А.8. со/.] (Geog.) A sheltered inlet or 
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small bay, on the seashore. — (Arch.) The concave 
moulding of an arch. 

Covenant, (küv'e-ndu.) [From L. convenio, I agree 
with.] (Law.) An engagement in writing, under seal, 
to do or omit a direct act: — these are of several kinds. 
The party who makes the agreement is termed the 
covenantor ; he to whom it is made, the covenantee. — 

Theol. As applied to relations established between 

od and man, the term C. is sometimes employed as 
equivalent to di ation ; and the Jewish dispensation 
is called the Old C. (or testament, by another transla- 
tion of diathéké), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New. God, in his supremacy, is re- 
garded as appointing certain conditions for his crea- 
tures, which they cannot but accept, yet their willing 
consent to these conditions gives to the relation estab- 
lished the nature ofa C. ; and thus God is commonly 
said to have made two covenants with man: the first C., 
or C. of Works, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect hap- 
piness) upon condition of perfect obedience, whilst 
death was threatened as the penalty of transgression ; 
the second C., or С. of Grace, being that on which de- 
pends the whole hope and salvation of inan, since the 
first C. was broken, and in which life is freely offered 
to sinners, and they are simply required to believe in 
Jesus Christ that they may be saved. This C. God is 
regarded as having made with Christ, as the represen- 
tative of his people, and with them in him. The 
Abrahamic C. is the C. of Grace as declared to Abra- 
ham, in its particular relation to him and his seed. — 
( Hist.) The Solemn League and Covenant was the title 
given by the Scots Presbyterian body of religionists 
to a solemn enunciation of their doctrines of faith and 
a —— of episcopacy, declared by the Assembly 

f Divines, 1613, and signed by Charles II., under com- 
pulsion, 1650. The C. was ordered by the House of Com- 
mons, in 1661, to be burned by the common hangman, 
and in the same year it was condemned by the Scot- 
tish Parliament. A great body of Puritan fanatics, 
however, refused to abjure its principles, and accord- 
ingly suffered many persecutions till the establishment 
of freedom of conscience by the revolution of 1688. 
Much of the old covenanting spirit exists among the 
modern sect who call themselves Cameronians. 

Coventry, (kóv'n-tre) an ancient city of England, co. 
Warwick, 18 m. N.E. of Birmingham. It is remarkable 
for its fine cathedral, and has important manufactures 
ef ribbons, lace, &c. Pop. 41,647. 

Coverdale, MILES, (kiiv’r-ddl,) an English prelate, в. 
1487, was one of the earliest of the Reformers, and in 
1535 published the first entire Bible in the English 
language. D. 1568. 

‘Covered Way, (kiiv’érd.) (Fortif.) A left 
round a fortified work between the edge of the ditch 
and the glacis, which latter forms its parapet. It is 
used by the garrison as a sallying-way for sorties, is 
commonly palisaded, and also provided with a loop- 

See FEATHER. 


holed banquette. 

Coverts, (/-dv'ürtz.) oom) 

Cov'ert Baron. ( .) A wife living under the 
protection of her husband is said to be C. B. 

Coverture, (kiiv'ért-yiir.) [Fr. ——— The 
i ir piar pe or py d a —— woman. ring C. the 
c existence of the wife is, for many purposes, mer 
in that of her husband.” és — 

Covin, (küvin. (Law.) A compact by collusion of 
two or more, entered into to the detriment or prejudice 
of others. 

Covington, (kóv'ing-tün,) in Alabama, a S. co., b. on 
Florida; area, 1,240 sq. m.; C. Andalusia. 

— In Kentucky, a city of Kenton co., on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Licking river, facing Cincinnati, of which 
city it js commonly considered a suburb. 

In Mississippi, a S. co. ; area, abt. 680 sq. m.; C. 
Williamsburg. 

Cow-bird. (Zo) The Molothrus pecoris (Fig. 219), а 
М, American bird of the fam. Icteridæ, which, in spring 
and summer, lingers about the cattle in the pastures, 
whence its name. Itis8incheslong; the head, neck, and 
anterior half of the 
breast, light choco- 
late-brown; the rest 
of the body lustrous- 
black. It makes no 
nest, but steaithily 
lays its eggs, only 
one in a place, in the 
nests of other birds. 
No sooner has the 
young C. hatched, 
than the foster - par- 

ents fly off to obtain 





Fig. 2:9.— сот-вівр. 
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food for it, and hence their own eggs perish, and are at 
length thrown from the nest, while the young bird is 
cared for with the greatest tenderness. It is a remark- 
able fact that the egg of the C. hatches even before the 
eggs of the bird in whose nest it is laid. 

Cow, (kou.) (pl. Cows; sometimes Kinz.) (A.8. ca.] 
(200.) The female of the animals of the tribe Bovine; 
— correlative to bull. 

Cow’-berry. (Bot) See Vaccinium. 

Cowes, (kouz,) a seaport of e y co. Hants, on the N. 
shore of the Isle of Wight. It is divided by the river 
Medina into E. and W. Cowes. This is a place of fash- 
ionable resort, being the station of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. Pop. 6,000. 

Coweta, (kou-e'tdh,) in Georgia, a W.N.W. co.; area, 
abt. 378 вд. m. ; C. Newman. 

Cow-itch, (kou'ich) or CowHaeE. (Bot) See Movu- 
CUNA. 

Cowl, (kou) [W.cwewll, a hood.] (Eccl) А kind of 
head-covering of the hood pattern, worn by certain 
friars, as the Bernardines and Benedictines: they are 
both white and black ; the first is used on ceremonious 
occasions, the latter as ordinary wear. 

Cowley, ABRAHAM, (Kkó'la,) an English poet, в. 1618, whe 
was by his contemporaries admired beyond any other 
poet of his age. D. 1667, 

Cowlitz, (Хои/ ив), in Washington ; a N.W. county, 
traversed by the Cowlitz river; area, 400 square 
miles; C. Monticello. 

Cow-parsnip. Ne) See HERACLEUM. 

Cowpens, (kou’pénz,) in S. Carolina, a vill. of Spartan- 
burg dist. Here, Jan. 17, 1781, the Americans under 
Gen. Morgan achieved a victory over the English troops 
commanded by Col. Tarleton. 

Cowper, WILLIAM, (k)/pr,) an English poet, в. 1731, was 
called to the bar in 1754, but does not appear to have 
ever practised his profession. In 1782 he published 
some minor poems, and, in 1785, the Task, a work 
which at once commanded popular favor. The latter 
years of his life were clouded by aberration of mind, 
D. 1800. 

Cow-pox, (-póks.) (Med.) See VACCINATION. 

Cowry, ог CowRIE, (kou’re.) (Zodl.) See CxPRAIDA. 

Cow’-tree. (Bof. See BRosIMUM and CLUSIACEA. 

Cow’-wheat. (Hot) See MELAMPYRUM. 

Coxe, WILLIAM, (kóks,)) an English historian, B. 1747. 
His pp. works are: History of the House of Austria, 
(1792); Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (1798); and Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon 


(1813). D. 1828. 

Coyote, (koi-yot') (Zoo) See Worr. 

Coy pu, (koi'poo,) ог Сола. (Zodl.) The Myopotamus 
coipus (Fig.220), 
a S. American 


rodent animal 
of the family 
Sciurida, whic 
resembles the 
beaver in size 
and habits, but 
has the tail 
round and long. 
Its fur is yel- 
lowish-gray, 
and is known 
among hatters 
under the name of nutria. 

Coyza, Corres) (Med.) A catarrh attended with symp- 
toms of influenza. 

Crab, (kráb.) [А.8. crabba.] (Zodl.) See BRACHYURANS.— 
(Боё) See PYRUS. — ( Ast.) See CANCER. — ( Mech.) A 
machine used by builders and others for raising weights. 
It consists of an horizontal axle with a large toothed 
wheel, usually turned by a winch and a small toothed 
wheel. The rope or chain wound around the axle may 
be made to pass in any direction, as for instance 80 as 
to raise weights vertically, by a suitable arrangement 
of pulleys. 

Crabbe, GEORGE, (krdb,) an English poet, B. 1754, is the 
author of the Parish Register (1807); The Borough (1810) ; 
Tales of the Hall (1819), &c. D. 1832. 

Crab-grass. (Bot. See ELEUSINE. 

Crabronida, (kr 'e-de.) (2001.) A fam. of hymen- 
opterous insects, having the head cuboidal, the thorax 
spherical, and a flattened abdomen. The genus Crabo 
comprises the Wood-wasps, which bore into posts and 
stumps. 

Cracker, (krdk’r.) [From crack.] (Pyrotech.) A kind 
of detonating firework, formed of gunpowder closely 
compressed between a series of thick paper rolls.— 
(€ .) A hard, thin wheaten biscuit. 

Crackle, (krák/l.) (Antiq.) A kind of china-ware much 

. prized by collectors of bric-a-brac, the surface of which 
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is everywhere marked by cracks which give the article 
the appearance of being composed of small pieces 
cemented together. 

Cracovienne, (-kó've-ydn.) (DINE .) The national 
dance of the Polish peasantry aroun ow. It has 
a rather melancholy than lively melody in 2-4 time, and 
is accompanied by singing. | 

Cracow, —— a city of Austrian Poland, on the N. | 
bank of the Vistula, 160 m. 8.8.W. of Warsaw. This 
was formerly the C. of the kingdom of Poland, and in | 
its cathedral the most eminent of her kings are en- 
tombed. 49,834 


| 
| 
| 
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motion of rotation. It consists usually of a double 
winch, but sometimes is ap single. at part be- 
tween the two elbow joints is termed the arm of the 
crank. The connecting-rod which transmits the alter- 
nate motion due to the power is attached to the crank 
by a joint, and consequently is made to traverse the cir- 
cumference of a circle of which the arm .is the radius, 
and so to produce the rotation of the axis. The con- 
necting-rod has its greatest effect in turning the crank 
about its axis only when it is at right angles to the 
arms; and in every other position, a portion of its force 
is spent in pulling the crank away from the axle. 


Cradle, (krà dl.) [А.8. cradel.| (Shipbuilding.) А frame- | Cranmer, THOMAS, (krán'mür,) an English prelate and 


work used in supporting a ship on the ways, preparatory 
tolaunching.— ( Fine Arts.) In engraving, an apparatus 
used in the preparation of plates for mezzotints. — 
Mining.) A wooden contrivance, used by gold-miners 
or washing away particles of gold from ores, sand, &c.: 
—so named from its resemblance to an infant's cot. 
—(Agric.) A scythe to which a wooden frame is at- 
tached, which gathers in the grain while it is being 
mowed. — (Surg.) A thin wooden semicircular plate ap- 
plied to fractures and the like, to prevent pain to the 
patient from coming into contact with the bedclothes. 
Craft, (krdft.) ( Маш.) А ship of any kind or class: — 
employed generically. Thus, by small craft is under- 
stood those classes of vessels inferior in tonnage to a 


waa EL or barque. 

Crag, ( .) [From W. craig, a rock.] (Geol.) Gravel or 
sand when intermixed with shells. 

Craig, (krádg,) in Virginia, a S.W. central co.; C. New- 
castle. 


t 
сма „ in Arkansas, а N.E. co. ; area, abt. 950 sq. 
m. С. Jones 


borough. 
Crake, or CORN-CRAKE, tes! (2001.) See RALLIDAE. 
€rake'-berry. (Bot) See EMPETRUM. 


Crain, (тат) (Manf.) Among weavers, a warp con- 
sisting of more than two threads. 

Cram (krdmb.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Brassi- 
cacem. The Sea-kale, C. maritima, is a perennial found 
on various parts of the coast of W. оса growing 
among sand and shingle. The flowers are white, and 
have a strong smell of honey. It is cultivated in Eng- 
land for its young shoots and leaves, which, when 
blanched, are served like asparagus, and are esteemed 
exceedingly choice and delicate. 

Cramp, (krdmp.) [Du.kramp.] (Med.) A sudden, in- 
voluntary, and highly painful contraction of a muscle 
or muscles, It is most frequently experienced in the 
lower extremities, and is a common symptom of certain 
affections —as, for instance, Cholera-morbus. Friction, 
and compression of the limb, by means of a ligature ap- 
plied around it above the muscles affected, will usually 
remove the spasm. — ( Mech.) A short iron bar, bent so 
at the ends as to form three sides of a parallelogram, 
and having a set screw affixed to one end to hold two 
pieces of metal between. 

Crampton’s Pass, (krdim'tünz,) a locality near 
Burkittsville. Maryland. A smart action occurred here, 
Sept. 14, 1862, between Gen. Franklin's command of 
National troops, and a Confederate force under Gen. 
Cobb, in which the latter retreated after losing abt. 600 
men. National loss, 533 men hors-de-combat. 

Cranberry, (krdn'bür-re.) (Bot.) See Oxycoccus. 

Crane, (krān.) [A. S. cran.] (2001.) See Gruma.— 
( Mech.) A machine for raising great weights, consisting 
of an arm, or piece of timber, projecting from a post, 
either horizontally or at some angle, and furnished 
with a pulley. It is also made of iron, on the principle 
of the wheel and pinion; by which it is rendered very 
commodious, and capable of raising immense weights. 

Crane’-fly. (2001.) See TIPULARLA. 

Crane’s Hill. (Bot) Sce GERANIUM. 

Craniology, (krán-e-0l'o-je.) (Gr. kranion, the skull, 
and logos, a discourse.] (Anat.) That branch of anatom- 
ical science which is concerned with the structure and 
wses of the skull or cranium, in various animals, par- 
ticularly in relation to their character and intellectual 
powers. 

Craniometer, (krá-ne-óm'e-tür.) (Ог. kranion, the 
skull, and metron, measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the skulls of animals. The art of so measuring 
them, for the purpose of ascertaining their specific dif- 
ferences, is called craniometry. 

Cranioscopy, (-ne-ós'ko-pe.) [From Gr. kranion, and 
skopeo, Y examine.] The science of discovering, by the 
eminences produced by the brain on the cranium, the 
particular parts in which reside the organs that influ- 
ence certain passions or faculties. 

Cranium, (krá'ne-üm.) (L.] (4nat) The SKULL, q. t. 

Crank, (krdngk.) [A.8. стапд.) (Mech.) An important 
contrivance in the process of converting a rectilinear 
motion, as that of the piston in a steam-engine, into a 


reformer, B. 1489. He was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1553, and prime minister to Henry VIIL., 
in which capacity he favored the Reformation and 
greatly assisted in the subversion of the Papal Church 
in England. In 1548, while regent during the minority 
of Edward VI. he was president of the Commission 
which established the Liturgy and the Ritual of the An- 
glican Church. Having, in 1553, signed the patent 
which settled the crown on Lady Jane Grey, he was the 
same year committed to the Tower for treason against 
Queen Ma His enemies, in order to subject him toe 
more cruel punishment, withdrew the charge of trea» 
son, and prosecuted him for heresy. He was excom- 
municated in 1555, and burned at the stake in 1556, 

Crannoges, (krdn-nógs'.) (Archæol.) A term by which 
is designated lake or river dwellings peculiar to the 
anc. Celts, examples of which may be found in many 
parts of Europe. 

Crapaudine, (krdp’o-deen.) [Fr.) (Far.) An ulcerated 
sore on the coronet of a horse. — ( Arch.) A door which 
moves upon pivots. 

Crape, (kráp.) |Fr. crêpe.) (Manf.) A light, trans- 
parent stuff resembling gauze. It is made of raw silk, 
gummed and twisted in the mill, and is much used in 
mourning. 

Crasis, (krd’sis.) (Gr. a mixing.) (Med.) The health 
constitution of the blood in an animal body. — (Gram. 
A contraction of two syllables into one, as nil for nihi. 

C€rassamentuma, (krds-sah-mén'tum.) [L., sediment. 
(Physiol.) The thick red or fibrous part of the bl 
as distinguished from the serum, or aqueous part. 

Crassulaceere, (krds-su-lá'se-e.) ( Bot.) An О. of plants, 
all. Violales, consisting of succulent herbs or shrubs, 
with leaves without stipules and clustered flowers, 
which are often turned towards one side. They are 
natives of dry places in all parts of the world. In the 
genus Crassula, the plants have more or less fleshy 
leaves and stems, and white or pink flowers in loose 
s bai or compact heads. The form and disposition of 
the leaves vary in the different species. 

Crassus, Marcus LICINIUS, (krds'süs,) a triumvir of 
Rome, B. abt. 108 в.с. After having been, in 71, chosen 
consul along with Pompey, he, within a few years 
afterward, formed one of that triumvirate with 
and Pompey which extinguished the senatorial power. 
Given the command in Syria, C. was defeated in Meso- 
potamia by the Parthians, fell into the hands of their 
general Surena, and was treacherously killed, 53 B. c. 
О. was notorious for his great riches and insatiable 
avarice. 

Ска{ге us, (krah-te'güs.) (Bot) The Thorns or Haw- 





Fig. 221. — HAWTHORN, or MAY-FRES. 


thorns, a pun of planta, О. Rosacex, consisting of 


mo trees, agreeing generally in having cut 
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len white fragrant flowers, and scariet berries, 

though there are exceptions to all these characters. 
They are found in all the temperate parts of the worl 
and being very ornamental, both when in flower an 
fruit, are highly prized by the landscape gardener. 
Though most of the cultivated species blossom in May, 
the name of May-tree із more generally applied to the 
common Hawthorn, C. ozyacantha (Fig. 221), which is 
used for hedges, but not so extensively in this country 
as in Europe. 

Oratches, (krich'i3) [From W. crach, the itch.] (Far. 
A swelling on the pastern, under the fetlock, an 
sometimes under the hoof of a horse. 

Crater, (krd'tr.) (Gr. krater.) (Geol) See VoncAxo. — 
(Astron.) Seo HYDRA. 

Crates, (krá'teez,) a Theban philosopher of the Cynic 
school, who flourished abt. 330 в. c. 

Cratinus, (krah-tinüs,)) a comic poet of Greece, and 
rival of Aristophanes, was B. at Athons, abt. 519 в. с. 
He was the first who made dramatic poetry the ve- 
hicle of personal diatribes. D. 422 B. с. 

Cratippus, (krai-tip’pis,) who flourished abt. 50 B. C., 
was a native of Mitylene, and a philosopher of the 
Peripatetic school. Cicero, whom he taught, cateemed 
him as the most eminent philosopher of his time. 

Craven, (krá'vn,) in N. Carolinn, an E.S.E. co., b. on 
Pamlico Sound; area, 1,000 sq. m. C. Newbern. Fop. 
20,516. 

Craw-fish, or Cray-fish. [Fr.ecrevisse.] (Zodl.) Зее 
MACRURANS. 

Crawford, Тномаз, (krau'fürd,) an American sculptor, 
B. in New York, 1814. He early manifested a taste for 
artistic studies, and, in 1835, repaired to Rome, where 
he entered the studio of Thorwaldsen. His principal 
works are the bronze statue of Beethoven, executed for 
the Boston Music Hall; the colossal equestrian statue 
of Washington at the capitol, Richmond; and the mar- 
ble and bronze statuary for the capitol, Washington. 
D. in London, 1857. 

C€raw'ford, WiLLiAM HARRIS, an American statesman, 
B. in Virginia, 1772, removed to Georgia with his father. 
In 1803, he became a member of the State legisla- 
ture, and, in 1807, was olected a senator of the U. States 
by the Democrats. In 1812, he was nominated president 
ol the Senate, and, in 1813, after refusing the socre- 
taryship of war, was nppointed minister to France. 
In 1815, he was recalled and made secretary of war, 
and, the year following, secretary of the treasury. Ho 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency in 
1824. D. 1834. 

Crawford, (kraw'fürd) in Arkansas, а W. co.; area, 
585 sq. m. County Seat, Van Buren.—In Georgia, a 
W. cent. co.; a., about 28' sq. m. C., Knoxville. E 
Липоів, an E.S.E. co., b. on Indiana; area, about 
420 square miles; County Seat, Robinson.—In fnd., 
& S. co. ; area, 28) sq. m. ; County Seat, Denison.—In 
Missouri, a S.E. cent. county; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Steelville.—In Ohio, à N. central county; area, 412 
square miles; County Seat, Bucyrus.—In Pennsyl- 
vania,a N.W. county, b. on Ohio; arca, 950 «quare 
miles; County Seat, Mcadville.—In Wisconsin, a8.W. 
county, b. on the Mississippi river; area, 612 square 
miles; County Seat, Prairie du-Chien. 


Crawfordsville, (-/irds-vil) а town of Indiana, in 
Union township, C. of Montgomery co., on Sugar creek. 
It is the seat of Wabash college. 

Crayon, (krá'ün.) [Fr., from craie, chalk.] (Fine Arts.) 
A general name for all colored mineral substances, used 
in designing or painting in pastil; whether they have 
been beaten and reduced to & paste, or are used in their 

rimitive consistence, after sawing or cutting them into 
ng narrow slips. A porte-crayon is a metallic tube, 
in the form of & pencil, and split at both ends to serve 
as a holder for the chalk or crayon. Crayons is a term 
applied generally to chalk-drawings; as, a cartoon in 


rayons. 

Cream, (kreem.) [Fr. crême, from L. cremor.] The oily 
part of milk, which rises to the surface and forma a dis- 
tinct coating or layer, that ia converted into butter by 
the operation of churning. — CREAM or LIME. (Chem.) 
A mixture of lime and water, used in gas-works for 
purifying the gas which is transmitted through it; 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen being ab- 
sorbed by it. — Cream or TARTAR. See TARTARIC ACID.— 
CREAM-CHEESE is cheese made from clotted cream. 

Creasy, 8m Epwarp, (kré’se,) an English historian, в. 
1812, is author of the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 


World, which has exhausted some 10 editions; The Rise | Credo, (kré'do.) 
English Constitution (1856); and a | Creed, (kreed.) 


and Progress of the 
ЕТА of England, the 1st vol. of which was published 
n 


Creatine, (i7#/ah-tia.) [From Gr. kreas, flesh.] (Chem.) 
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An organic base obtained from the juice of flesh. Іа 
the hydrated condition it forms clear prismatic crystals, 
which dissolve in 14'6 parts of water at 64°. Strong 
acids convert C. into creatinine by abstraction of the, 
elements of water. Form. CsHoN304. 

Creatinine, (kre-ienin.) [Sume doriv.] (Chem.) One 
of the normal constituents of urine. Like urea it is 
supposed to be a product of oxidation; ita quantity is 
increased by animal food. Form. Call rN 20s. 

Crébillop, CLAUDE Prosper JoLYoT ре, (kra-bé'yéng,) 
a French novelist, notorious in his day for the licen- 
tiousness of his works, B. 1707, р. 1777. — C., PROSPER 
JoLYoT DE, father of the preceding, B. 1674, reached an 
eminence in the French drama only second to that of 
Corneille and Racine, by his productions of Atrée (1107); 
Rhadamiste (17111); Pyrrhus (1726); and Catalina (1749). 
In 1731 he became a member of the Academy, and р. 
in 1762. 

Crecy, or Cressy, (krés’se,) a village of France, dep. 
Somme, 11 m. N. of Abbeville, memorable for the great 
victory obtained here (1346) by Edward III. of England 
over the French uuder Philip VI., in which the latter 
lost 1 king (Bohemia), 9 sovereign princes, 80 knights- 
bannerets, 1,200 knights, 1,500 seigneurs, and 4,000 men- 
at-arms, with the flower of the French noblesse. 

Credence, (iré'déens) [From L. credens, believing.) 
(drch.) In the early churches, a small communion- 
tableon which were placed the materials of the Eucha- 
rist prior to consecration. : 

Credendum, (pl. CREDENDA,) (Kre-dén'dám.) [From 
L. credo, to believe.) (Theol.) Plurally, things to be 
believed, such as articles of faith ; as distinguished from 
agenda, or practical duties. : 

Credentials, or CREDENTIAL LETTERS, (kre-dén'shdlj.) 

[tom L. credo, I have confidence in.) (Diplom.) The 
nstruiment, in epistolary form, from one monarch or 
ruler to another, which constitutes the evidence of the 
title of a minister or diplomatic agent at a foreign court 
to the power which he exercises: — sometimes terméd 
ezequatur. ‘ 

Credit, (kréd’it.) [Same deriv.] (Pol. Econ.) The lend- 
ing of money, or what is considered equivalent to it. 
He who lends gites credit, and he who borrows obfatns 
it. A person who buys goods which are to be paid for 
at & future time, or who discounts a bill, obtains the 
command of so much capital belonging to another. 
Hence there i8 no crention of wealth by these transac- 
tions. — PusLIC CREDIT is the trust or confidence placed 
in a state by those who lend money to it. — (Book-kerp- 
tng.) The side of an account in which payment is en- 
tered, or its equivalent; as opposed to DEBIT, g. v. — 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. (Com.) Letters given by bankers or 
merchants to persons who are entitled to draw money 
from their correspondents. 

Credit Foncier үш fóng'se-ai.) [Fr., landed 
credit.] (Pol. Econ. system of borrowing money on 
the security of landed property, repuyment to be made 
by inatalments, so as to extinguish the debt within a 
certain period ;— first established in France in 1852, 

Credit Mobilier, (Ara'de mo-be’ai.) [Fr., movable 
credit.] The name given to a joint-stock corporation, 
founded in Paris on the basis of limited liability of its 
sharcholders, and established under sanction of a gov- 
ernmental decree, Nov. 18, 1852, with a capital f 
60,000,000 francs. The objects of its organization were, 
generally, the absorption into one cummon stock of 
the shares and bonds of other trading companies; the 
buying up of railroads and other public works; the 
carrying on of banking and stock-jobbing on the most 
extonded scale; and the promotion and performance of 
public enterprises and private contracts—all on the 
principle of limited liability. Within a few years after 
its foundation, the operations of the C. M. assumed 
colossal dimensions: railroads in various countries of 
Europe were constructed; building, lighting, and 
carrying companies instituted in Paris; extensive 
loans granted to French railroads, — in short, no limit 
seemed to attach to the variety and magnitude of its 
speculations. On the whole, it cannot be said to have 
answered the fullest expectations of its projectors, al- 
though in some years, 1855 for instance, the net profita 
amounted to the immense sum of 28,000,000 francs. 
Other C. M., on a smaller scale, have of late years sprun 
up in various cities — Geneva, Vienna, Leipzig, &c. — o 
the continent of Europe, with but indifferent success. 

Creditor, (créd’it-tir.) (L.] One who gives credit in busi- 
nees transactions; or one to whom money is owing by 
another: — it is the converse of debtor. 

90 See ATHANASIAN CREED. 
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especially of any one of 
the 3 confessions known as the and 
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Creek, (kreek) [A.S.crecca.] (Geog.) A small inlet 
on a low coast, formed by the mouth of a small stream. 
—The term, in the U. States, is usually applied to a 
small inland river. 

Creek Indians, or MuscocEES, a tribe of N. Amer- 
ican aborigines, formerly occupants of the greater 

rtion of the present states of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Viorida, and now settled upon the reservation known 
as the Indian Territory. They descend from the Sem- 
inole stock, and were long one of the most warlike and 
semi-civilized of the Indian races. During the early 
part of the 18th cent. they became a confederated na- 
tion by admission 
of the Alabamas, 
Natchez, Shawan- 
ees, &c. and during 
the war of the Rev- 
olution sided with 
the English. In 
1787 they carried 
en war against the 
eitizens of Georgia, 
who suffered great- 
ly from their incur- 
sions. A treaty of 
peace entered into 
in 1796, kept the 
Creeks quiet for 
some years. In 
‚ 1813, however, they 
again went on the 
“war-path” against 
the United States, 
and massacred the 
garrison of Fort 
Mimms on the Ala- 
bama river. There- 
upon Gen. Jackson, 
at the head of an imposing force, was sent out against 
them, and in the battles of Tallapoosa and Talladega in- 
flicted on them such severe losses that they were glad 
to make a speedy peace (Aug. 9), and also cede the 
greater portion of their territories. In the Seminole 
war of 1818 they fought as allies of the whites under 
Jackson, and afterward, by successive treaties, surren- 
dered all their lands W. of the Mississippi to the U. 8. 
govt., which in return (1833) gave them a location 
near the Canadian River. At the present time they are 
pre-eminent among the more peaceable and industrious 
of the native tribes. 

Creep, (krép.) [From A.S. Papan] (Mining.) That 
sinking of the surface of the earth immediately over a 
coal-mine, which is consequent upon the depletion of 
the coal-measures below. 

Oreeper, (kreep'r.) |From ир]. (Bot.) A parasitic, 
climbing or trailing plant. — ( ) See CzRTHIAD E. 
€refeld, (kré'féld,) an important manuf. town of Rhen- 
ish Prussia, 13 m. N.W. of Düsseldorf. It is the pp. 

seat of the silk manufacture in Prussia. Pop. 55,218. 

Cremation, (kre-má'shun.) П, crematio, a burning.) 
Among the ancients, the practice of burning the bodies 
of the dead. 

Crémieux, Isaac ADOLPHE, (kra-mé-00',) a French ad- 
vocate and statesman, B. at Nimes, 1796. After filling the 
position of advocate to the Paris Court of Cassation, C, 
in 1842, was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he ranked himself with the Extreme Left, or Radical 
party. During the Provisional Govt. of 1848 he acted 
as Minister of Justice. He retired from public life in 
1851, and devoted himself to his profession at the 
French bar, till the fall of the 2d empire, 1870, when 
he became a member of the Govt. of the National Defence. 

Cremocarp, (kré’mo-kdrp.) [From Gr. kremao, I sus- 
pend, and karpos, fruit.) (Во!) A term applied to such 
fruits as those of the umbellifers, consisting of two or 
more indehiscent inferior one-seeded carpels adhering 
round a distinct and separable axis. 

Cremona, (kra-mó'nah,) a fortif. city of N. Italy, in 
Lombardy, 48 m. from Milan. It is a finely built city, 
and possesses many curious edifices. Its violins have 

Jong been famous, C. became a Roman colony in 291 

в.с. Pop. 31,001. 

@renate, (kre'nàt) [From Fr. créneler, to indent. 
(Bot) Ап epithet for leaves whose edges are furnishe 
with small, rounded denticular projections or teeth, in- 
elining towards neither the point nor the base. When 
these teeth are themselves crenated, bicrenate is 
the term which is used. When the edge of a leaf is 
cut into very minute notches, the term crenulate is 
used. A leaf is crenato-dentate when divided at the edge 
iato triangular notches. It is crenato-eerrate when the 
serratures are convex, and not straight. 

€renelle, (kre-nél'.) [Fr.créneow.] (Fortif.) A term 





Fig. 222.-— А CREEK CHIEF. 
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found sometimes applied to a battlement, but which 
usually means the embrasures of a battlement, or loop- 
holes and other openings in the walls of a fortress 
through which arrows and other missiles might be dis- 
charged nst the assailants. — The adj. cr 

when applied to a building, signifies fortified, or pro- 
vided with crenelles as a means of defence. 

Crenulate, (kréw'wlát. — (Bot) Having the edge 
divided into smal] crenels. 

Creole, (kre'ól.) [Fr., from 8р. criollo.] ( Ethnol.) In Lou- 
isiana, Spanish-speaking America, and the W. ‚ә 
native born of M "етт parents. 

Creon, (kré’on.) (Myth.) A fabled king of Thebes, 
brother of Jocasta, who gave up his throne to (Edipus as 
a reward for the liberation of Thebes from the Sphinx. 

Creosote, (kré'o-sót.) (Gr. kreas, flesh, and вого, I pre- 
serve.] (Chem.) A highly antiseptic liquid of a strong, 
penetrating odor and burning taste. mmercial С. is 
frequently impure carbolic acid from coal-tar, but true 
C. is a distinct body, and is obtained in the distillation 
of wood by a somewhat complicated process. It is 
largely used as an antiseptic, and to prevent decomposi- 
tion of animal matter. . gr. 1:37 ; boiling point, 3979. 

Crepitas, (krip’e-tds.) [L.acrackling.] (Med. The 
noise produced by an eructation of wind or compressed 
air from the bowels. 

Crepitation. Frees L. crepito, Y crackle.] (Chem.) 
The crackling noise made by some salts during the pro- 
cess of calcination. — ( Surg.) The grating or strident 
noise which is made by collision of the two edges of a 
fractured bone: — it forms a diagnostic as to theextent 
of injury. 

Crepuscle, Crepusculum, (kré-pii'sl, kre-püs'- 
kü-lüm.) [ rom L. creper, dusky.] (Ast) The twi- 
light which begins in the morning when the sun has 
arrived within 18? of the horizon, and ends in the even- 
ing when the sun is 18° below the horizon. It is due 
to the refraction of the sun’s rays by the atmosphere. 

Crescendo, (kre-sén'do.) [It.] (Mus.) A term marked 
thus, =, — to direct a general swelling of the 
notes over which it is placed : — opposed to diminuendo, 

Crescent, (Xrés'ént. [From L. cresco, I increase. 
(Astron.) The increasing or new moon, which shows a 
curving rim of light, terminating in points or horns. — 
e The Turkish standard, on which a C. is depicted ; 
and, figuratively, the Ottoman or Mohammedan power, 
or empire of the C., as distinguished from Christendom 
or the world of the Cross. — Also, the title given to 3 
kni hr orders ; of which the 1st was founded in 1268, 
by Char es I. of Naples and Sicily ; the 2d by Réné, duke 
of Anjou, 1448; and the 3d, or Turkish order of the 
Crescent, in 1801, by the sultan Selim III. — ( Her.) An 
honorable ordinary, often used as a mark of distinction 
for the second sons of families, or those descended from 
them. When the horns are turned towards the chief, or 
upper part of the shield, it is called crescent; when to 
the right, increscent ; and when to the left, decrescent. 

Crescentia, (krée-sén'she-ah.) (Bot.) See CRESCEN- 
ТІАСЕЕ. ' 

Crescentiacese, (-she-a'se-e.) (Во) An О. of plants, 
all. Bignoniales, diflering from the Bignoniaceæ only in 
their one-celled ovaries with parietal placentas, and in 
their large succulent fruits, with almond-like wingless 
seeds. Oreacentia cujete, commonly called the Calabash 
tree, from the Spanish word calabazo, which means a 
ош or pumpkin, and alludes to the resemblance of the 

its, is a tree about 30 feet high, and is found growin 

either wild or cultivated in various parts of tropi 

America and the W. Indies. Its flowers are variegated 
with green, purple, red and yellow; and its leaves are 
arranged in clusters of five, of a narrowly elliptic 
form. The fruits, commonly called Bottle-gourds, are 
generally of a globular form, and have a very hard 
woody shell, which is made to serve many useful pur- 
poses in the domestic economy of the inhabitants ot the 
above-mentioned countries—basins, cups, spoons, water- 
bottles, pails, and even kettles being made of them: the 
latter, it is said, standing the fire several successive 
times before they are destroyed. In fact, they in great 
measure take the place of pottery-ware, and many of 
them are carved and polished, or stained in various 

— (ede) (Bot) See Le 
ress, .) г. cresson. PIDUM. 

— (red [O. Fr. croisset, from L. cruz, a 
cross.] An iron basket-shaped lantern affixed to the top 
of a pole, in order to serve as a beacon. 

Creat, (krést.) [From L. crista.] (Her.) The chief cogni- 
zance in the armorial bearings of a family ; it is consid- 
ered a higher criterion of nobility or gentle blood than 
coat-armor generally, and therefore forms an important 
subject in heraldry. In the days of chivalry, the C. wasa 
device, sometimes a plume of feathers, worn on the top 
of the helmet. Among the moderns, the C. is indif 
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ferently used without the shield, as on the panels of 
‚оп plate, on signet-rings, &c., and is frequently 
р &bove а cap of maintenance. 
Crestline, (kréstlin,) a vill. of Ohio, in Crawford co., 
abt. 60 m. N. by E. of Columbus. Pup. 2,279. 
C€resylic mele uei E) (Chem.) An oily liquid 
extracted from -tar, homogeneous with phenilic al- 
cohol or carbolic acid. Most of the impure liquid car- 
bolic acid of commerce really consists of cresylio acid, 
and as such it is used in enormous quantities for anti- 
septic and disinfecting purposes. It is a colorless, 
strongly refracting liquid, boiling at 3979. Form. 


4. 

€retaceous Period, (-td’shis.) [Erom L. creta, 
(Genl. The upper strata of the secondary 
serios, — паю the Tertiary beds, and resting 
on the Oolite. This group is separated from the Eocene 
Tertiary beds by & decided change in the rocks and 
fossils, many genera of mollusks and reptiles finishing 
with it, while modern types of plants and fishes make 
tbeir appearance in it. The most remarkable petrolo- 
gical characteristic of this group is the chalk, which 
exists in Europe in euch abundance as to have given its 
mame to the formation. The strata of the C. P. have 
been arranged in the following order. The maximum 

thickness of the division is given in feet. 


Maestricht and Faxoe, ....... . 100 feet. 
White chalk with flints ..... 500 “ 
Upper White chalk without flints.. 600 “ 
ppor. 5 Chalk marl...............« 100 “ 
Upper greensand .............. 100 “ 
Gault 01500200060 ваесовво ee 00000 5970000 150 и 
Lower greensand............. 850 “ 


Lower. Wealden beds 000002 060гр е seereonse ,900 
In N. America the C. beds occur at intervals along the 
Atlantic border from N. York and N. Jersey to 8. Caro- 
lina,extending overthe 8tatesalong the Gulf border, and 
through & large portion of the Western interior region, 
over the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, from Texas 
northward, to the head-waters of the Missouri, and 
further N.W. into British America. The rocks comprise 
beds of sand, marl, clay, loosely aggregated shell lime- 
ae and compact limestone; but they include no 

ik. 

Crete, (kré'te.) See CANDIA. 

Cretinism, (kré'tin-ism.) [Fr.crétinisme] (Мей) A 
peculiar epidemic disease in some parts of Switzerland, 
and in some other mountain regions. It makes a close 
approach to rickets in its general symptoms, but is dis- 
tinguished by the tendency to that peculiar enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland called by the French gottre, 
and by the mental imbecility which accompanies it. 
The individuals affected with this disease are called 


cretine. 

@reuse, (kroos,) a central dep. of France, consisting of 
the old p. La Marche; area, 2,244 sq. m.; surf. moun- 
tainous. Btock-raising is the principal source of wealth. 
©. Guéret. Pop. 274,059. 

€reux, (kroo) [Fr.,a hollow] 
en creus is to cut the lines and figures below the surface 
ef the substances engraved ; being thus the opposite of 
velievo, which implies the prominence of the lines and 
figures that appear above the surface. 


(Sculp.) To engrave 


C€revasse, (kre-vds'.) [Fr., a crevice.] A deep cleft in 
= Einer ae the U. States, a break made in the levee 
of a river. 


Crew, (kroo.) [A.S.cread.] (Naut.) The entire com- 
plement of sailors belonging to a shop, 

Cribbage, (krib/baj.) [Etymol. indefinite.) (Games.) A 
weli-known game at cards, played by 2 persons, with a 
complete pack of cards and a board to mark the points, 

which are required to win. 

Cribbing, or CRIB-BITING, (krib/bing.) (ur) A vi- 
cious habit inherent in some horses of seizing the rack, 
manger, or whatever may be nearest to him, with his 
teeth, at the same time fetching a loud respiration of 
the breath—which is known as wind-sucking. It is com- 
moply supposed to proceed from indigestion. and can 
enly be effectually put a stop to by the use of what is 

a bar-muasle, which surrounds and secures the 
jaws. 

Oribble, (kril/bl.) [From І, cribrum, a sieve.) A coarse 
screen or sieve for sifting gravel, sand, lime, and the 


like. 

@ribriform, (kril/re-fórm.) m L. — а 
вете, and rS shape.] —— A term applied to 
the lamine of the ethmoid bone, through which the 
fibres of the olfactory nerve pass to the nose. 

€ribrosum, (-тд'ейт.) [L.. so called from the bone 
Roving the appearance of a sieve.) (Anat.) A bone situ- 
ated ly in the fore part of the basis of the 
skull: — sometimes called the os ethmoides. 

Griebton, (kri'tn,) James, surnamed THE ADMIRABLE, а 
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‘Scottish gentleman, B. abt. 1560. Пе acquired that title 
through his extraordinary gifts and accomplishments. 
He excelled in all branches of learning, was a proficient 
in every manly art and exercise, and spoke with fluency 
10 languages. While still a youth he came off victorious 
in controversies with the most learned professors of 
Paris, Rome, Venice, and Padua. Assassinated at Man- 
tua, abt. 1582. 

Cricket, (krik’tt.) (From A.S. eryce, а stick.] (ой. 
See GRYLLIDES. —(Games.) A favorite out-door game 
the English, naturalized in this country, where ít has 
become second only to base-ball in popularity. It is 
played by 2 sets of players, —11 on each side, with 2 bats, 
& ball, 2 sets of wickets, 2 umpires, and 2 scorers. The 
wickets are fixed in the turf, and face each other at a 
distance of 22 yards apart; each wicket consists of 3 
stumps, which connect together at the top by 2 loose 
pieces of wood called bails. When the game is about to 
commence, 2 lines are drawn, of which one ig on a Lino 
with the stumps, and is called the bowling-crease; the 
other, called the popping-crease, is drawn lel 4 ft. 
in front of the wicket. After tossing for innings, the 
winning side goes ín ; that is to say, each player on that 
side takes up his respective position, viz., the bowler, 2 
ba. and 2 wi ; the rest arrange them- 
ге in лат она puetuous; under the names о per: 
orm the duties o top, point, cover-point, ip, 
long-slip, middle-wicket, long-field off, long-field on, and leg. 
The method of playing would involve too long a descrip- 
tion in this place ; suffice it that the laws of playing C. 
are essentially the same in this country as in England, 
and the revised code of the London Marylebone Club, or 
* All-England Players,” forms the supreme authority in 
all that affects this noble game. 

Cricoides, (kro-kó'i-dees.) (From Gr. krikos, a ring, 
and eidos, form.] (Anat) А cartilage of the larynx, 
sometimes called the annular cartilage. 

Crillon, Lovis ре BaLBES DE BERTON, (kré’ydn(g,) a 
French marshal, B. 1541, served at the battle of Lepanto 
and in the wars of the League, and was called by enri 
IV. “the bravest of the brave.” D. 1615. His descend- 
ant, Lovis ANTOINE FRANCOIS DE PAUL, Duke of CRILLON- 
MAHON, B. 1718, held a high command at Fontenoy, and, 
passing into the Spanish service, took Minorca in 1782, 
and was made Captain-general of the kingdom. D. 1796. 

Crime, (krim.) |Fr., from L. crimen.) In the general 
sense of the word, a C. is an offence against society or 
morals, so far as it is amenable to the laws. To this we 
may add, in order more clearly to distinguish between 
words often considered synonymous, that actions con- 
trary to the precepts of religion are called sins; actions 
contrary to the principles of morality are called vices ; 
and actions contrary to the laws of the state are called 
crimes. —(Law.) In the following classification, crimes 
are arranged according to the nature of the offence: 1. 
Offences against the sovereignty of the stale: Treason ; 
misprision of treason. 2. Offences against the lives and 
persons of individuals: Murder; manslaughter; at- 
tempts to murder or kill; mayhem; rape; robbery; 
kidnapping; false imprisonment; abduction; assault 
and battery. 3. Offences against Lipf Propet Burn- 
n of. destroying public property ; jury to me — 

. Offenccs against private property: Arson; burg 3 
larceny; obtaining goods on false pretences ; кыл де 
ment; malicious mischief. 5. Offences against lie 

justice: Perjury; bribery; destroying public records; 
counterfeiting public seals; jail-break ; escape; resist- 
ance to officers; obstructing legal process; barratry; 
maintenance ; champerty ; contempt of court; oppres- 
sion; extortion; suppression of evidence; compound- 
ng felony; misprision of felony. 6. Offences against the 
public peace: Challenging or accepting a challenge to 

а duel; unlawful assembly; rout; riot; breach of the 

peco; libel. 7. Offences against chastity: Sodomy ; 
estiality ; adultery; incest; bigamy; seduction; for- 

nication ; lascivious carriage; keeping or frequenting 
house of ill-fame. 8. Offences against public policy : False 
currency ; lotteries; | eed immoral shows ; viola- 
tions of the right of suffrage; destruction of game, 
fish, &c.; nuisance. 9. Offences inst the public cur- 
rency, and public and private securities : Forgery ; coun- 
terfeiting; pessing countérfeit money. 10. ‘ences 
against religion, decency, and morality; Blasphemy; 
profanity; Sabbath-breaking; obscenity; cruelty te 

animals; drunkenness; promoting intemperance. 11. 

Offences against the public, individuals, or their : 

соата а Capital Orime ів one which entails the 
penalty of death upon the perpetrator. 

Crimea, (Тһе, kre-mé'aÀ,) a peninsula of 8. Russia, 
forming part of the government of Taurida. 16 is 

united to the mainland by the isthmus of onl 

5 m. acroes. The C. has belonged to Russie since 17 

for three centuries prior to ch it had formed a de 
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ndency of the Turkish empire — the govt. being left, 
owever, chiefly in the hands of its native 

princes, or Khans. During the 13th and two succeeding 
centuries, the Venetians and Genoese maintained com- 
mercial establishments upon its shores, as the Greeks 
had done at a very much earlier period —six centuries 
before the Christian era. The bulk of the Crimean pop. 
— perhaps 200,000 in total number —are of Tartar race, 
and dwell in villages acattered over the steppe-land 
which forms a large portion of the territory. All the 
northerly and middle portions of the peninsula — two- 
thirds of its entire area — belong to the steppe, a level 
expanse of alternate pasture-land and gravelly waste, 
subject to the recurrence of the seasons of drought and 
Moisture. The southern division ot the peninsula com- 
prohends a mountain-region which reaches upwards of 
2,0J) ft. in its higher elevations. The valleys inter- 
apersed among this tract, as well as the entire range of 
the S. E. coast-line, possess a delightful climate and a 
fertile soil. The modern interest attaching to the O. is 
chiefly derived from the Anglo-French and Russian 
war of 1851-6, (undertaken in support of the integrity 
of the Turkish power,) when it was invaded by the 
united armies of France aud England. The battlo of 
the Alina, à small river on the western side of the pen- 
insula, was the first event consequent on the invasion, 
and tho destruction of Sebastopol —after a siege which 
was protracted over a period of nearly 11 months — its 
prime object. During the siege, the battles of Balaklava, 
Inkermann, and Tchernaya, were successively fought. 
and have imparted undying celebrity to the plains and 
hill-sides of the Crimean peninsula. 

Orim’inal Law. See Law. 

Crimson, (krim'zn.) (From Ar. kirnisi.] A deep and 
beautiful red color, with a.alight tinge of blue permeat- 
ing it. 

Cringle, (kringgl.) [From Du. krinkelen, to run in flex- 
ures.| (Vuul.) On shipboard, a hole in the boltrope of a 
sail, to receive the ends of the ropes by which the sail 
is drawn up to its yard, or to extend the leech by the 
bridles of tho bowline. оп C., or hanks, are open rings 
running on the stays, to which the heads of the stay- 
sails are made fast. 

Crinite, (krini.) (From L. crinis, hair.] (Bot) Hav- 
ing tufts of long weak hairs growing from diflerent 
parts of the surface. 

Crinolds, (kri’ncids,) (Zodl.) An almost extinct О. of 
marine radiate animals of the class Echinodermata. 
They have a central disc, in which is contained the di- 
gestive cavity with two orifices, and from which arise 
arms or rays, 5 in number, but soon subdividing, so as 
at first sight to appear more numerous. The disc is 
composed of calcareous pieces and fleshy integument 
like the rays, as is also a stalk on which the whole is 
usually supported ; the base, it is supposed, being fixed, 
and the disc and rays expanding like a flower, It ap- 





Jig. 223. — COMATULA ROSACEA. 


peers probable that many of the fossil С. were perma- 
nently fixed in this manner, and this is the case with 
the still existing Pentacrinus Meduse, or Medusa's 
Head, of the West Indian seas; but othersare fixed only 
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when young, the disc and arms finally becoming de. 
tached from the stalk and moving freely in the sea, as 
it is supposed to be the case with the tula rosacea 
(Fig. 223), a small but beautiful species. The fosml 
species are 80 very numerous as to constitute great 
tracts of the dry land as it now appears. 


Crinoline, incu) Fr., from crin, horse-hair.] 


(Manf.) A mixed stuff of flax and horse-hair, from 
which were originally made the stiff petticoats of the 
same name, worn by women. 


| Crinum, (Ari’nwm.) (Hot) A gen. of remarkably hand- 


some plants, О. Amaryllidacer, well-known in gardens. 
They are tropical or sub-tropical herbs, generally of 
large size, with columnar or spherical bulbs, lorate- 
lanceolate leaves, and a solid scape bearing a many- 
flowered umbel. 

Crisis, (pl. Criszs,) (kri'sis.) [Gr., from krino, I judge.] 
Generally, the point of time when an affair has arrived at 
its height, and must soon terminate or suffer a material 
change. — ( Med.) A sudden change, either for the better 
or worse, indicative of recovery or death. In its more 
usual sense, it denotes that stage of a disorder at which 
some judgment may be formed of its termination. 

Crispate, (Arispát.) [From L. crispus, curled.) (Bet. 
Applied to a leaf when the edge is excessively an 
irregularly divided and puckered; also when the sur- 
faco is much puckered and crumpled. 

Crispin, (St.,) (kris’pin,) a Christian martyr. Born ofa 
noble Roman family, he fled from Rome into Gaul during 
the reign of Diocletian, worked as а shoemaker in the 
preacnt city of Soissons, and distinguished himself by 
his Christian piety and charity. Не suffered martyr- 
dom, 287, and his death ів commemorated Oct. 25th. St. 
С. is regarded as the patron of Icather-workers, 


Cristate, or CRISTATED, (Ariza) [From L. 


tufted.] (Bot.) Having an appendage like a tuft or 
crest, as certain anthers and flowers. 


Criterion, (pl. Criteria,) (kri4c're-ón.) [Gr. kritérion, 


that which is decided.] A standard measure, rule, of 
test. 


Crithmum, (Xkrlth'müm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 


О. Apiacex, containing the Samphire, C. maritimum, am 
herb much valued as a pickle, found on rocky sea- 
shores, and easily distinguished by its glaucous, twice- 
ternate leaves, the divisions of which are very succu- 
lent and taper towards either extremity. 


Critias, (krit’eds,) а Greck poet and orator, was a rela- 


tive of Plato and a disciple of Socrates. In 404 в.с. he 
returned from exile to become one of the Thirty Tyrants 
of Athens. Killed in battle same year. 


| Critic, (Arivik.) [From Gr. krités, a judge.) (226) А 


person who analyzes the value of works of literature 
or art, with reference to established principles; points 
out deviations from taste and accuracy, or enforces 
merits by his acumen in discovering beauties of inten-' 
tion and execution. It is the rarest of all qualificationa, 
seldom honestly exerted, and most frequently practised 
by those who have temerity and pretension, rather than 
skill and judgment. 


Critique, (krit-eek’.) (Fr.] (Lit) An analytical re- 


view of the merits or faults of a published work of lit- 
erature, science, or art, considered with reference to 
established principles. 

Crittenden, Joun Јовром, (krü'tn-dén,)) an American: 
statesman, в. іп Kentucky, 1786, After having studied 
and engaged In the practice of the law, he, in 1816, be- 
came a member of the Kentucky House of Reprosenta- 
tives, and in 1817 was elected to the U. S. Senate. jn 
1841, he became attorney-general| in President Harri- 
воп'в administration ; und, in 1845, was elected governor 
of Kentucky. He served as attorney-general in Presi- 
dent Fillmore's cabinet from July, 1850, till the acces- 
sion of President Pierce. Throughout his political 
career, C.'s name is identified with most of the meas 
ures introduced and advocated by his friend Henry 
Clay. D. 1863. 


Crit‘tenden, in Arkansas, an Е. co., b. on the Missis- 


sippi river; area, abt. 944 sq. to. С. Marion. Р. (1890) 
9,415.—In Kentucky, a W. co., b. on the Ohio river; 
area, abt. 420 sq. m. C. Marion. 


Crontia, (kro-a/she-ah,) a former so-called kingdom of 


Europe, dependent upon Hungary, and now forming a 
p. of the Austrian empire; consisting of C. Proper, the 
former nominal kingdom of Sclavonia, the Croatian 
Littorale, and the town and ter. of Fiume on the Adri? 
atic. It ia b. S. and E. by the Military Frontier; N. by 
Hungary and Styria; and W. by the Adriatic, Styría, 
and Illyria. Surf. Very mountainous, being honet. 
combed by ramifications of the Julian and Dinarie 
Alps, the interstices forming highly fertile valleys we- 
tered by the Save and its tributaries the Drave, Mur, 
and Kulpa. C. forms one of the crown-lands of the 
Austrian emperors, and is governed by a viceroy, whe 
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f called the Ban. The people are of Sclavonic descent, 
largely intermixed with infusions of other races ; their 
language is an Illyric dialect of the Slavic. The Croats 
make excellent soldiers, and, formerly, the light cavalry 
of the German emperors under this name bore as wide 
a reputation for bravery in the field and unmitigated 
savagery out of it, as the Hungarian Pandours and Rus- 
iin Dominnke. The Roman Catholic and Greek churches 
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men and animals which are committed to the “ Sacred 
river,” the effluvia arising from which would otherwise, 
in all probability, be productive of contagious diseases. 
Crocus, (kró'küs.) (ir. krokos, saffron.| (Bot.) A well- 
known gen. of plants, O. Jridacex, consisting of dwarf 
herbs, with fleshy corms and grassy leaves, the latter 
not fully developed till after the flowers are faded. They 
are very much prized in gardens, as affording some of 


аге the sole forms of religion. C.anciently formed a| the earliest of spring-flowers. C. sativus, which is а 
part of Pannonia, and under the Romans was madea| light-purple autumnal flowering species, yields the 
part of the prov. of Illyria. In 640, the Croats, a tribe | saffron of the shops, which consists of the о 

of N. Huns, settled in it and gave it its present пате. |! colored sti of the flowers gathered with part of 
In the 14th cent., C. became united with the kingdom | the style. The best comes from n. Itisemployed 


as a flavoring end coloring ingredient in culinary pre- 
parations, liqueurs, &c. ffron gives to water and 
alcohol three-fourths of its weight of an oran 
extract, which is largely employed in painting and dye- 
ing. Another coloring agent of the same deep orange 
color, called з, is quite different from saffron, 
and consists of the florets of Carthamus tinctorius. 

Croesus, (kré'süs,) the last king of Lydia, whose name 
has become a proverb for a r of great wealth, B. 
abt. 599 B.c.; after bringing under subjection various 
peoples of Asia Minor, entered into an alliance along 
with Egypt and Sparta against C . king of Persia. 
The latter, in 546, defeated C. and took him prisoner. 
He was afterwards put to death by order of Cambyses. 

bi etre (krwawz.) [Fr. croisé] A Crusader. Bee 

RUSADES. 


of Hungary, and passed with it, in the 16th, under the 
rule of the House of Hapsburg ; in the same cent. the 
Turks possessed themselves of a slice of it — now Turk- 
ish C. In the Hungarian war of independence, 1848-9, 
C. declared herself bitterly hostile to the Magyars, and 
the Ban Jellachich played a conspicuous part in re- 
ducing them to submission. C. Agram. Pop. 1,023,858. 

Croceous, (kró'shüs,) or CRocaTUS. [From Gr. krokeos, 
saffrony.] (Bot.) Saffron-colored. 

Orochet, (kro'shz.) [Fr., a little hook.] A kind of 
fancy knitting of silk, cotton, Berlin wool, &c., exe- 
cuted by means of a small hooked instrument termed a 
crochet-needle. 

Crocidolite, (kro-sid'o-lit.) (From Gr. krokys, a roof, 
and lithos, stone.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of soda, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron. 

Crockery, (krók'ur-e.)) [A.8. créc,ajar.] (Com.) All 


kinds of pottery and earthenware articles used for do- 
mestic purposes. 
Crocket, (krdkit.) [Fr. crochet.) (Arch,) Foliaged 
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Fig.224.— cRocKETS. (1, a. n. 1320; 2, a. D. 1350.) 


ornamentation in Gothic architecture for the adorn- 
ment of spires, pinnacles, angular projections, &c. 
Crocodile, (krók'o-diL) (Zoól. See CROCODILIDÆ. 
€rocodilidze, (-dil'e-de.) (Zodl.) A family of bulky 
saurian reptiles, lizard-like in form, with a great gape, 
indicatory of their characteristic voracity, and with the 
tail flattened at the side, 80 as to become a powerful 
organ of propulsion in water. The C. swallow stones, 
apparently to assist digestion. They prey on fishes and 
warm-blooded animals; most of them seem to prefer 
food in a state of incipient putrefaction, and they are 
even said to hide their prey, and to return to it when 
it has reached this state. Some of the larger kinds do 
not scruple to attack man. The C. are found in the 
warm parts of the world, in fresh waters and estuaries. 
The females bury their eggs in the sand or mud, to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun alone. They are divided 
into Crocodiles, Alligators (g.v.), and Gavials. In the 
true Crocodiles, the muzzle is not slender and elongated, 
as in the Gavials, but oblong and flattened; the teeth 
are very unequal in size, the long fourth teeth of the 
lower jaw fitting into notches of the upper, not into pits, 
as in alligators. To this genus belongs the C. of the 
Nile (Crocodilus vulgaris), which abounds also in many 
other rivers of Africa. It is of a bronzed green color, 
speckled with brown, lighter beneath, and is sometimes 
80 feet long. It often seizes human beings for its prey. 
The ancient Egyptians held it sacred; and being ex- 
empted from all danger on the part of man, it became 
more bold and troublesome. The Gavial of the Ganges 
has its hind feet fully webbed, as the Crocodile of the 
Nile, but differs from it by the peculiar form of the 
mouth, the jaws being remarkably long, narrow, and 
straight, constituting the anterior part or beak, spread- 
ing out at its base, and terminating in front, so as to 
remind tne observer of the beak of the Spoonbill. From 
its strength and ferocity, this animal is truly formida- 
ble. In one respect, however, it is found very service- 
able. viz., ip devouring the numerous dead bodies of 
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Fig. 225, — cRoMLECH or CONNÉRÉ, (in Maine, France.) 


p believed to have been sepulchra] monuments, 
hey are found in man rts of the world, but chiefly 
in Wales, Scotland, and the N.W. provinces of France, 
where the name Dolmen is given to them. 
(króm'wél, sometimes krüm'l,) 
was B. of an anc.and noble family, at Huntingdon, Eng- 
land, 1599. He early in life adopted the religious views 
Lege to the Puritans, and entered Parliament in 1628. 
the outbreak of the Civil War, 1642, C. obtained a 
cavalry command in the service of Parliament, and his 
regiment became 80 marked by its indomitable valor 
as to obtain the name of The Ironsides. In 1644, C. with 
his *Ironsides" decided the battle of Marston Moor, 
and in the year following, as lieutenant-general undet 
Lord Fairfax, he contributed to the victory of Naseby. 
In 1648, at the head of 8,000 men, he utterly defeated, 
at Preston, the Scots Royalists 20,000 strong, under 
the Duke of Hamilton. In 1649, he sat as one of 
Charles I.’s judges and signed the king’s death-war- 
rant, a circumstance which has left an indelible a 
upon his memory. In 1650, C., as commander-in 
routed the Scots Royalists at Dunbar, and, the year 
after, gained a decisive victory over the forces of 
Charles II., at Worcester. In 1653 he dissolved Parlia- 
ment by force of arms, and in 1654 was proclaimed dio- 
tator under the title of LORD PRoTEOTOR OF THE OOM- 
MONWRALTH. In this capacity he proved himself the 
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ablest ruler his country had hitherto known. He hum- 
bled the Dutch, overawed the French, punished the 
Spaniards and —— and made the English flag 
respected from one end of the world to the other. D. 1658. 
His son, RICHARD, B. 1626, succeeded to the Protectorate, 
т en resigned in 1659, and retired into private life. 

C€rom'well, Тномаз, EARL or Essex, prime minister 
of England, в. abt. 1490, entered public life under the 
эч йена of Cardinal Wolsey. Не attained to the 
bighest offices of state, but, losing the favor of Henry 
VIII., he was condemned and executed on a trumped- 
up charge of high-treason, 1540. 

Cronstadt, or Kronstapt, (krón'sidt,) a seaport and 
fortified naval arsenal of Russia, govt. St. Petersburg, 
at the 8.E. end of an island in the Gulf of Finland, abt. 
20 m. W. of St. Petersburg. This is one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, and is the chief N. rendezvous of 
the imperial navy, besides being an important com- 
mercial depót. Large ships have to discharge here, and 
tranship their cargo into lighters in order to transport 
it to the C. Pop. 48,413.—A city of Austria, C. of co. 
of same name, in Transylvania, 120 m. &.Е. of Klausen- 
burg. This is à handsome and well-built city, and the 
most important commercial place in the province. 
Pop. 29,598. 

Crook, (krook.) [Swed. krok, а hook.] (Mus.) A cir- 
«ular tube belonging to a wind-instrument, such as the 
trumpet, &c. It is used for the purpose of causing the 
—— of the instrument to accord with the key of the 
music. 

Crooked, (нуы) a lake of New York, in Steuben 
and Yates cos. It is about 18 m. in length, by 1!5 in 
breadth. The outlet which flows into Seneca Lake has 
a descent of 271 feet in about 7 m., affording valuable 
water-power. 

Crook’ed Islands, a group of the Bahamas, in Lat. 
22° 30’ N., Lon. 74° W., consisting of Crooked, Castle, 
Fortune, and Acklin’s islands. 

Crop, (krdp.) (Agric.) A cove harvest of grain, grass, 
fruits, or vegetables. — ( Metall.) The first quality of tin- 
ore, ready dressed for smelting.—(Mining.) The C. or 
eut-crop of a stratum of ore is that edge of it which 
comes out to the surface of the earth; when level, the 
line of C. is called a strike. 

Cropper, (Xrop'pr.) [From crop.] (Law. One who 
works on land in consideration of receiving а part of the 
crop it may bear as his compensation. 

uet, (kró'kà.) (Games.) An ouat-door game played 
with balls, hoops, and mallets. The rules laid down to 
be observed by puros are given at length in the excel- 
lent manuals of Capt. Mayne Reid, and M. Jacques. 

Crosier, or Crozier, (kró'zhw.) [From L. cruz, 
crucis, a cross.) ( Eccl.) A bishop's pastoral staff, crooked 
at ite upper extremity.—(.Ast.) A constellation of 4 stars 
in the 8. hemisphere, near the Antarctic Circle, and of a 
cruciform co ation. 

Cross, (krós.) (fr. from cruz—crucis.] (Antiq.) 

An instrument of torture, consisting of 2 pieces of tim- 

ber croesing each other, one part being vertical, and 

the other horizontal, or both oblique. This punish- 
ment was applied in the Carthaginian and other anc. 
armies; while among the Romans it was only inflicted 
en malefactors and slaves, and was thence called servile 
кы: Lame The most usual method was to nail the 

«riminal's hands and feet to this gibbet, in an erect 

posture; though there are instances of criminals so 

mailed with their heads downward. The C. on which the 

Baviour suffered is usually considered as having been 

the Crux capitata, or Latin C., which has one arm longer 

than the others, in distinction from the Greek C., which 
has equal arms. — ( Theol.) The doctrine of Christ's suf- 
ferings, and of the Atonement; hence the C. is the 
гази of Christian religion, and, figuratively, the re- 
gion itself. The emperor Constantine, after obtainin 
his victory over Maxentius through the influence of 
the sign of the C., caused crosses to be set up in public 
places and upon public buildings; and the veneration 
ef the C. inc particularly after the Invention of 
@ C., or finding of the true C. of Christ in Jerusalem 
by the Empress Helena. The C. is still re ed with the 
wtmost veneration by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
sign of the C. is made not only by Roman Catholics, 
but by the members of the Eastern churches also; 
there are, however, distinctive differences in the man- 
mer in which it is made. It is admitted by the Luther- 
ans ай а commemorative sign of the atoning death of 

Christ. —(Her.) An ordinary formed by lipes drawn 

pelewise and fessewise; and, if bounded by the escut- 

*heon, enclosing 1-5th of the shield, or 1-3d if changed. 

A cross gules, one bar being vertical, the other horizon- 

tal, is called the C. of St. George. The C. of St. Andrew 

has both hars oblique. The extremities of a plain С, 
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are that is, do not reach the circumference of 
the escutcheon. There are other C. also which do pot 
reach the circumference; thus, a C. crosslet, termed a 
Jerusalem Cross when between 4 plain C, it is crossed 
on each arm. A C. fleury has 3 points at each end. A 
Maltese C. has arms increasing in breadth towards the 
ends, which terminate with double points. A C. fitchy 
has the lower limb pointed. A patriarchal C. is plain, 
and has 2 horizontal bars, the upper one shorter. 

Cross, in Arkansas, a co. formed in 1862, of parts of Crit- 
tenden, Poinsett,and 8t. Francis. C.Cleburne. 

Cross Action, —— ergy Д A counter-action 
preferred by a defendant — the plaintiff on the 
same contract or for the same tort. 

Cross’-bar Shot. (Nav) A round shot intersected 
by an iron bar through the middle, and standing out a 
few inches on each side;—it is used in naval actions 
for cuttingand destroying the enemy’srigging, spars, &c. 

Cross'-beam, C (Naut.) A large wooden beam 
placed across two smaller ones, called bits ; and serving 
to secure the cable of a ship riding at anchor. 

Cross'bill, Qu (Zoöl.) The common name of birds 
allied to the finches, and belonging to the gen. Ourvi- 
rostra, family Fringülide. They are distinguished by 
having the mandi- 
bles crossing each 
other at the point. 
Buffon called this 
curious structure 
an error and de- 
fect of nature, and 
a useless deform- 
ity, but it has been 
found to enable 
them easily to ob- 
tain their usual 
food, the seeds of 
pine-trees. North 
America has two 
species of them, 
C. Americana, the 
Red Crossbill, and 
C. leucoptera, the 
White-winged Pig. 226. — WHITER-WINGED CROSSBILL. 
Crossbill (Fig. 

226), which is about 6 inches long. 

Cross'-bow, (-bo.) (Mil) An ancient weapon which 
was a great improvement on the wooden long-bow, and 
was brought to Europe by the Crusaders. It was made 
of steel, with a peculiar bandle, and the string was 
stretched by means of a small wheel called a gaffle. 
The bolts or arrows were generally shod with iron. 

Cross'-breed, Coran A breed or kind generated by 
the intercourse of a male and female of different species. 

Cross'cut Saw, (krósküt.) (Carp.) A large saw 
for cutting large logs of timber transversely :— it is 
worked by two persons. 

Cross'-days, (-ddz.) (Eccl) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the three days which come before the Feast of 
the Ascension. 

Cross’-examination, (¢gs-dm-in-d'shun.) (Law.)} 
A close and rigid questioning of a witness by the coun- 
sel of the adverse party, after he has been examined ia 
chief by the counsel of the party producing him. 

Cross’-fire, (-fir.) (М) А fire from a battery or 
fortification so directed as to cross the fire delivered 
from another part of the same work. 

Cross’-head, (-héd.) (Mech.) A cross-bar attached 
to the centre of the h of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine, and connected to the main beam. 

Cross’-jack, (kró/jdk.) (Naut.) The lower yard of 
the mizzen-mast of a ship. 

Cross Keys, (krós'kéz,) a locality of at gr Rock- 
ingham co., near Harrisonburg. A lively but indecisive 
action was fought here, June 7, 1862, between a body of 
National troops under Gen. Fremont, and Gen. Ewell's 
Confederate command. Union loss, 664; that of the 
Confederates unknown. 

Cross-piece, (-peece.) (Naut.) That piece of timber 
which serves to connect two bitts. Also, the rail near 
the bollard-timbers, for belaying the running rigging. 

Cross-sen, (-sé.) (Naut.) A chopping sea, whose waves 
cross each other in contrary directions. 

Cross Sound, in Alaska, divides King George III. 
Archipe from the N.W. mainland. At its N.W. en» 
trance is 88 Cape. 

Cross-springers, (-rpring'gürz.) (Arch.) The trans- 
verse ribs of a grained roof. 

Cross-staff, or Jacop's Stary. (Navig.) An instru- 
ment resembling a quadrant, formerly used in taking 
the altitude of the sun and stars at sea. 

Cross'-trees, (-iréz.) (Naut.) Pieces of timber in a 
ship, supported by the cheeks and trestle-trees, at the 
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tropical plants, O. consisting of papilionaceous 
herbs or smali shrubs. Their flowers are produced in 
racemes, either opposite the leuves or at the end of the 
branches, and are usually of a yellow color. С, Juncea, 
the Sunn-hemp of India, is extensively cultivated in 
South India, on account of the valuable fibre yielded by 
its inner bark, which is very strong, and is considered 
to be equal to the Russian hemp; it is employed for 
cordage, canvas, and all the ordinary purposes of hemp. 
©. is, the Rattle-box, is found in woods and sandy 
fields from New Hampshire to Arkansas. 

@retalidse, (krotdl'e-de.) (Zotl.) The Rattlesnake 
fam., comprising some of the most deadly of poisonous 
serpents, whose upper jaw contains but few teeth, but 
is armed with sharp-pointed, perforated or — 
movable poison-fangs. These fangs are concealed ina 
fold of the gum, or raised, at the will of the animal. 
They connect with a gland situated near the eye, which 
furnishes the fluid poi When the snake bites, the 
fangs are raised, and the pressure of the temporal mus- 
cles upon the gland forces the poison along the fang 
into the wound. These animals have а deep pit between 
the eye and the nostril, and the rattlesnakes proper 
have the tail furnished with a rattle, with which they 
make a noise when they apprehend danger. The Com- 
mon Rattlesnake of the U. States, Crotalus durissus, is 3 
to 4 feet long, sulphur-brown above, with two rows of 
confluent, lozenge-shaped brown spots; tail black. Its 
habits are sluggish; it moves slowly, and only bites 
when provoked, or for the purpose of killing its prey. 
It feeds upon birds, squirrels, and other small animals, 
which it secures by lying in wait for them. The Water 
Moccasin or Cotton Mouth, Toxicophis piscivorus, of the 
Southern States, has the tail without a rattle, and has no 
local plates. In summer, it is seen on the low branches 
which hang over the water, into which it falls on the 
slightest alarm. It is more to be dreaded than even 
the rattlesnake, as it attacks everything which comes 
in its way, and without warning. 

Crot‘alam. [L. from Gr. krotalon, a rattle.) (Antiq.) 
An antique description of castanet, played by the Cory- 
bantee, or priests of the goddess Cybele. 

Crotchet, (króc'et.) (Fr. crochet, a little hook.] ( Mua.) 

& minim, or the fourth part of a semibreve; thus, 
— (Print) This mark [ ), to separate what is not 
or 


an essential of the sentence. — ( Fortif.) An 


aperture in the glacis of a covered way.— ( Mu.) 
Disposition of troops in parallel order to the line of 
battle. 
Croton, (kri'tn.) ot.) An important gen. of plants, 
0. ` 1 the flowers being 
yx. 


B 

Buphorbiacese, КТЕ b 

monoecious, with a five-parted 
237) is a tree, native 
ef Coromandel, &c. 
From its seeds is ex- 
oll, whi ч? — 
which is a pow- 
erfal pus One 
drop is usually suffi- 
ecient; hence the 
value of this 
ru | in a where 
smal ness of doses, 
speediness of action, 
and powerful effects 
midi api: M in 
apoplexy, 
dro &c. ү is во 


^" 
hibited usually in ш) Ü | . 


that it is ex- 
Fig. 227.—-OROTON TRIGLIUM. 


pilis, in order to 
avoid the burning 
heat it occasions in the throat if swallowed by itself; 
on this account it is not used in any case where there 
is inflammation of the bowels. In large doses it acts 
as a frightfal poison, producing symptoms like those 
ef cholera. Externally it has been used as a counter- 
irritant. — Many of the species have aromatic proper- 
ties. Among these are C. Eleutheria, the tree yieldin 
Osscarilla bark, which ie chiefly collected on the island 
ef Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas. This bark is es- 
teamed as an aromatic bitter tonic, without astringency, 
in cases of simple indigestion. C. pseudo- China yields 
: the Copalche bark, which has similar properties, and is 
used in Mexico in place of cinchona. 


“жа (kroop,) or Отмлмоне TRACHEALIS, [Fr. crowpe.] 


О. tigliom (Fig. 





( An affection of the throat, accompanied by & 
3 shriliness of voice, wheesing, difficult respira- 
ton, ёс. It most ueually attacke yang children, who 
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are suddenly seized with a difficulty of breathing and 
other symptoms. Exposure to cold seems to be the 
general cause of the disease, and it is consequently 
more prevalent in winter and spring than in summer. 
It is said to be wonderfully cured in two days, by mix- 
ing a teaspoonful of sulphur in a glass of water, and 
giving a teaspoonful of the mixture every hour. 

Croupede, (kroop da ') [Fr.) (Man.) A leap in which 
the. Ботев pal s up his hind legs, as if to draw them up 
to his у. 

Crow, д) [A. 8. сто.) (Zodl.) See Совугрд. 

Crow Blaek'bird. ( ) See IcrERIDA. 

Crow’-foot. (Bot.) Seo RANUNCULACEA. — ( Naut.) The 
name given to à complication of small cords, spreading 
out from a long block ; used on shipboard for suspend- 
ing the awnings, or keeping the topsails from striking 
against the tops. 

Crow-bar, (kró'bdr.) (Mech) An iron lever, with a 
claw at one end and a sharp point at the other; used 
for raising and moving heavy weights. 

Crown, (krown.) [L. corona.) (His.) An ornament 
of various forms and materials, worn encircling the 
head, by kings and others as emblems of authority ; and 
as a mark of honor for civil, military, and naval achieve- 
ments. No.1,in Fig. 228, represents the laurel C. of 
ancient Rome (from Montfaucon); 2, the mural C. worn 
by Cybele (as given by Caylus); 3, the radiated C of 
its ordinary form (from a coin of Gordian) ; 4, the square 
Saxon C. (as delineated in a MS. of the period, in the 





Fig. 228. — crowns. 


Cottonian Collection, England); 5, the C worn by 
Charlemagne (from & coin in the National Library, 
Paris); 6, the C. of William the — (from a 
coin in the British Museum); 7, the Imperial C. of 
Germany; 8, the Ottoman C.—(.Nuwmis) An English 
silver coin of the value of five shillings, or abt. $1.25 ; 
the half of which sum, two shillings and sixpence, is 
termed a half-crown. — (Jewelry.) Among lapidaries 
and jewellers, the upper work of the rose-diamo 
centring into a point at the top. —(Eccl.) Same as 
ToNSURE. — ( Naut.) See ANCHOR, —(Math.) In Geom- 
etry, a plane rag embraced between two concentric 
perimeters. —( Pol. end Law.) Regal or sovereign power 
or authority ; as, a conspirator against the crown. 
Crown'-beard, Pei (Bot) See VERBESINA. 
plan ate GLASS. 
Crown-impe’rial. (Bot) Bee FRiTILLARIA. 
Crown-lands, (-ldads.) (Lav.) Lands which are he- 
reditaments of the sovereign of a country. 
Crown-paper. (Manu/.) A kind of writing-paper. 
having the watermark of a crown in the upper left-han 
corner. 

Crown- t. (Arch.) In building, a post which stands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 
Crown Prince. (Ger. Kron-Prins.) (Her.) In some 
of the Continenta! kingdoms of Europe, the title borne 
by the heir-apparent to the throne; as, the C. P. af 

Denmark. 


Crown-saw. (Mech) A kind of circular saw, used 
by joiners, &c., and formed by cutting the teeth round 
the edge of a hollow cylinder. 

Crown-scah, (-skdb.) (For. A:cancerous sore or pus- 
tule formed round the angles of a horse's hoof. 

Crewn-wheel. (Horol) In common watches, the 
wheel which drives the eecapement- wheel, or that 
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which acts оп the pallets. —( Mech.) A Crown- or Con- 
trate-wheel is one which acts upon a common pinion, or 
& lantern, and to which rotary motion is communicated 
by means of cogs placed parallel to the axis. 

Crown-work, (-wurk.) (Fortif. An outwork run- 
ning into the field, consisting of two semi-bastions at 
the extremes, and an entire bustion in the middle, with 
curtains. It is designed to gain some advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

Crow’s-bill, (krozbil.) (Surg. A kind of forceps 
for extracting bullets, small shot, &c., from wounds. 

Crow’s-foot. (Mil.) Same as CALTROP, q. v. 

Crow’s-nest. (Naut) A cask set up in the cross- 
trees of a ship's mast, to serve as shelter for a man on 
the look-out. 

€row-stone. (Arch) The crowning stone of the 
gable end of a building. 

Crow Wing, in Minnesota, a N. central co., b. N. and 
= by the Mississippi river; area, 540 sq.m. С. Crow 

ing. 

Croydon, (kroi’dn,) a town of England, co. Surrey, 9 
m. 8. of London. Pop. 22,357. 

Crozier, (kroó'zhür.) (Eccl) Same as CROSIER, q. v. 

Crozophora, (kro-zdf’o-rah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the О. 
Euphorbiacex, consisting of annual or perennial, low- 
growing plants, having all their parts densely clothed 
with starry hairs or shield-shaped scales. C. tinctoria is 
cultivated in 8. France for the sake of a purplish dye, 
called Tournesol, which is obtained from it, and is ex- 
ported to Holland, where it is used as a coloring-matter 
for cheese, confectionery, wine, &c. The dye must not 
be confounded with the litmus of our chemists. 

Crucial, (kroo'she-dl.) [From L. cruz — crucis, a сговз.] 
(Surg.) Transverse, or in the form of a cross; as, a cru- 
cial incision. — ( Philos.) C. instances is a name given to 
phenomena brought forward to decide between two ap- 
parent causes, Chemical tests are generally C. instances 
or experiments. 

C€ru'cinte, (-dt.) (Bot) Cruciform, or shaped like a 
cross, — With equal arms, as the flowers of the radish 
or wall-flower. 

Crucible, (kroo'se-bl.)  [Fr. creuset, from It. croginolo, 
an earthen melting-pot.] (Chem.) A vessel ог melting- 
pot used in chemical operations, and frequently =. А 
of clay, and so tempered and baked as to endure great 
heat. Silver, platina, and iron C. are occasionally 
used, and, in melting platinum, a lime С. For fluidiz- 
ing gold and silver, C. are made in great part of plum- 
bago. —( Metall.) A receptacle for molten metal at the 
vent of a furnace. 

J4rucifererne, (kroo-sif-é're-e.) [L. cruz, a cross, and 
Jero, Y bear.] (Bot.) The Crucifers, a large O. of plants, 
so named from the four petals which are arranged 
crosswise. It is identical with the O. BRASSICACEA, q.v. 

Crucifix, (kroo’se-fiks.) [Fr., from L. cruz —crucis. | 
(Eccl.) A representation in carving, painting, or stat- 
vary, of the Saviour fastened upon the cross. 

Cruciform, —— [L. crucis, belonging to a 
cross, and forma, shape.] Noting a thing which has 
four arms, branches, or rays disposed in the form of a 
—— Same as CRUCIATE, q. v. 

Crude, ( ) [L. crudus.] (Paint.) A picture is said 
to be crude when the colors are daubed on, and do not 
blend together for harmonious effect. 

Crudity, (kroo'de-te.)) [L. cruditas, from crudus, raw.] 
(Med.) A term applied to undigested substances in the 
stomach, and to humors in the body which are imper- 
fectly formed, &c. 

Cruise, (krooz.) [From Du. аа). (Naut.) A sailing 
backwards and forwards upon the sea, or a voyage 
made in courses that cross one another; hence, a 
cruiser is a small armed vessel that sails to and fro in 
quest of the enemy, to protect the commerce of its own 
nation, or for piratical purposes. 

Cruor, (kroo'ór.) [L., gore.] The clot of the blood. See 


BLOOD. 

Crura, (kroo'rdh.) П. (Anat) The congeries of ner- 
vous fibres which expand into the hemispheres of the 
cerebrum or cerebellum. 

Crural, (krovrdl. [From L. crus, the leg.] (Anat.) 
The C. artery is that which conveys the blood to the 
lega; the C. vein, that by which this blood returns to- 
wards the heart. 

Crusades, (‘The,) (kroo-sádz.) [Fr. croisade, from L. 
стих, a cross.) (4st. The name by which the wars 
or military expeditions were distinguished that were 
carried on by the Christian nations of Western Europe, 
from the end of the 11th to the end of the 13th cent., 
for the conquest of Palestine. They were called C. be- 
cause all the warriors fought under the banner of the 
Oross, and wore that emblem on their shoulder, — the 
French, a white cross on а red ground; the English, a 
red cross on a white ground. The Pope considered the 
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invasion of Asia as the means of propagating Christian. 
ity among the Infidels, and of winning whole nations te 
the bosom of the Church; monarchs expected victory 
and increase of dominion ; and their subjects were easily 
persuaded to engage iu the glorious cause! Yet army 
after army was destroyed ; and though some brilliant 
victories served to exhibit the soldiers of Christendom 
as heroes of a valorous age, and the holy city of Jeru- 
salem was more than once under their dominion, the 
Christian empire on the Asiatic continent was eventu- 
ally overthrown, and the dominion of the Mamelukes 
and Sultans established. But by means of these joint en- 
terprises, the European nations became more connected 
with each other; feudal tyranny was weakened ; a com- 
mercial intercourse was inaugurated throughout Eu- 
rope, which greatly augmented the wealth of the cities; 
the human mind expanded; and a number of arts and 
sciences, till then unknown by the western nations, 
were introduced. These advantages were accompanied 
undoubtedly by great evils. There have been six C. 
The 18#, in 1096, was excited by Peter the Hermit, and 
encouraged by Pope Urban II. It was commanded by 
Geoffrey of Bouillon, and Jerusalem was taken. In the 
2d, 1142, Conrad 111. of Germany, and Louis VII. were 
leaders, but were unsuccessful. The 3d, in 1189, was 
occasioned by the Saracens taking the “ Holy City." 
Frederick II. of Germany, Philip Augustus of France, 
and Richard “ Coeur de Lion ” of England, were leaders ; 
the only successful exploit was the taking of Acre. The 
4th was conducted by Andrew, king of Hungary, in 
1217. The 5th, by Frederick II. of Germany, who for a 
short time recovered possession of Jerusalem, in 1228. 
The 6th, in 1249, was led by St. Louis, king of France, 
against Egypt, but was unsuccessful. The fth and last 
was also promoted by St. Louis, whodied on his way to 
Palestine, 1270. It was afterwards led by Prince Ed- 
ward of England (Edward І), the last of the Crusad- 
ers, who himself returned soon to England. In 1291, 
Acre and other cities having capitulated, the Christian 
knights left them definitively in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the Saracens.— The wars carried on against the 
Albigenses and others who dissented from the Roman 
Catholic Church, have sometimes been called C. | 

Crusca, (Accademia della,) (-dél'lah kroos'kah.) 
[It., the academy of chaff.] (Lit.) A celebrated literary 
association founded at Florence in 1582, and of late 
years reorganized, along with others, under the title o£ 
the Royal Florentine Academy. 

Crust (1708) of the Earth. See GEOLOGY. 

Crustacea, (-(d’se-ah,) or Crustaceans. [L. a 
shell.} (2001) A class of animals belonging to the 
branch Articulata, and including the Crab (Figs. 229, 
47, 99), Lobster, and Prawn. It takes its name from 
the crust in which the animals are encased, an integu- 
ment strengthened with carbonate of lime. The body 
is divided into several segments, to some of which artic- 
ulated limbs are attached. There are three principal 
divisions of the body — head, thorax, and abdomen. 
The thorax is covered by a large shield called the cara- 


pace. The abdomen is sometimes small, and soldered 
to the under side of the thorax; at others it is elongat- 
ed, and an important agent of locomotion, as in the 





Fig. 229. — ANATOMY OF A CRAB. «1 


1, Heart; 2, artery of the eyes; 3, artery of the abdomeá; 
4, branchim; 5, raised branchi#; 6, stomach; 7, muscles of the 
stomach; 8, liver; 9, part of the skin which covers the inside 
of the carapaoe ; 1o, side. 


lobster, when it is furnished with swimming-plates át 
the end. There are usually two pairs of antenne, one 
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peir being considered by some naturalista the organs 
of hearing, the other of smell. The great majority of 
erustaceans are aquatic, some living in fresh water, but 
the greatest number in the sea, and their blood is adrated 
by means of gills. Their anatomy may be casily un- 
derstood with the help of the accompanying diagram. 
All the species lay eggs, which the female usually car- 
ries about with her, under its tail, until the time for 
hatching arrives. They periodically cast their cases as 
they grow in size, a new case having been prepared be- 
neath the old one, and this is at first a mere soft skin, 
but it soon becomes as hard as the preceding integu- 
ment. The forms of these animals are very curiously 
varied, now oue and now another part being trans- 
formed or suppressed. They consequently afford very 
interesting studies to the naturalist. The crustaceans 
are divided in this work, after Danna, into the 3 orders, 
Decapods, Tetradecapods, and Entomostraca. 
pict Mela) Sed be (Zoól.) See ARAMIBDR, 
Cryolite, (kri'o-Hi.) [From Gr. kryos, frost, and lithos, 
&stone.] (Min.) A substance ofa white or yellowish- 
y color, occurring in masses of a foliated structure, 
and fusible in the flame of a candle. It is & double 
fluoride of aluminium and sodium, and there are large 
deposits of it in Greenland. It is employed as a raw 
material, іп Pennsylvania, &с., in the manufacture of 
aluminate of soda, which is available instead of caustic 
` soda in the saponification of fatty matters. It is also 
used in the ma cing of a porcelain-like white glass, and 
various valuable chemical products are obtained from 
it. Sp. gr. 29 to3077. Comp. Aluminium, 13:0; sodium, 
32:8; fluorine, 54-2 = 100. 
ers (Aript.) (Ог. krypté, a vault; literally, a secret 
place.) (Arch. A subterranean chapel or oratory ; or, 
а vault under a church for the interment of the dead. 
Cryplogams, (krip'to-gdmz.) Gr. kryptos, hidden, 
and gamos, wedlock.| (Bot.) A vast division of the veg- 
etable kingdom, to which many names have been ap- 
plied, as Asexual or Flowerless Plants, Acrogens, Aga- 
mæ, Anandræ, Acotyledons, Cryptogams, Cryptogamia, 
Oryptophyta, Cellulares, Exembryonata, &c. Some of 
these names have been given to them collectively, while 
others have been appropriated to one of the two great 
sections into which C. are divisible. The great distinc- 
tive point of С. does not consist in the absence of de- 
cided male and female organs, nor in their minuteness, 
for in the greater part their presence has been ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt, and the analogous organs in 
phssnogams often require the assistance of the lens to 
make out even their external form clearly. The main 
point is that the reproductive organs are not true seeds 
containing an embryo, but mere cells consisting of one 
or two membranes inclosing a granular matter. These 
bodies, whether called spores or sporidia, produce by 
germination a thread or mass of threads, à membrane, 
& cellular body, &c., as the case may be, which either 
at once gives rise to the fruit, or to a plant producing 
Íruit. Indeed, the differences are so great that these 
spores seem rather to be relatives, or what is technically 
termed homologues, of pollen grains, than of true seeds. 
The C. are divided into the two classes THALLOGENS and 
ory tography, (рл) | 
raphy, (-tdg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. krypto, I 
h P and graphe, a writing.) The art of writing in ci- 
pher or secret characters: — an examplo of this kind is 


called & togram. _ 
Crypto › (-tol'o-je.) [From Gr. krypta, and logos, 
speech.) ret or enigmatical speech or language. 


totrenia, (-(é’ne-ch.) [From Gr. krypto, and tai- 
а border] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Aptaces, of 
which the Honewort, С. Canadensis of N. America, is 
the only species. It is a smooth, perennial, erect herb, 
with ternate stalked leaves, and numerous umbels of 
small] white flowers, curiously disposed in an almost 
panicled manner. 
Orystal, (iris'tdl.) [Gr. krystallos, congealed.) (Chem. 
and Min.) An inorganic body, which has assumed the 
form of a regular solid, terminated by acertain number 
ef plane and smooth surfaces. C. may be formed in 
various таз. Some are formed by the evaporation of 
a fluid hol ing crystalline substances in solution; or by 
the passage of a body from the fluid to the solid sta 
as in the case of most metals ; or they may be de ited 
by the vapor of a volatilized body. — C. glass. ( Manuf.) 
A substance more perfect in its composition than com- 
mon glass. It is frequently cut; and vases, lustres, and 
other ornaments are made of it. — Jceland C, (Min.) A 
var. of calcareous араг, or crystallized carbonate of 
'Hme, remarkable for its double refraction; —it is 
od da from Iceland, whence the name. 
Orystalline, (kris‘tal-lin.) [Same deriv.] T - 
emt and pure resembling сгувіз!. — C. humor or ; 
Вее Erz. — С. rocks. (Geol) A name given to all rocks 
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having a crystalline structure. They are found belong- 
ing to every division of the crust of the earth, but are 
especially abundant in the most ancient azoic rocks. 
the greater portion of intruded igneous rocks also 

sess this structure. It has been asserted that all C. R. 
have been produced by heating to fusion or by solution; 
but there are many rocks, such as fossiliferous lime- 
stones, in which this structure occurs, when it is not 
possible to conceive of their being in either condition. 
We know not what is the force that induces crystallino 
structure in amorphous masses; it may be called meta 
morphic or’molecular action, but these are names that 
mean nothing, and simply hide our ignorance. 


| Crystallization, (kris-tdlli-ed'shtin.) [From Gr. 


| 





krystallos, a crystal.) (Chem.) The spontaneous as- 
sumption of well-defined geometrical forms by bodies, 
in pussing from the fluid, or atriform, state to the solid 
condition. See CRYSTAL and CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


Crystallography, (-ldg’rah-fe.) (Gr. krystallos, and 


graphein, to co Almost all solid chemical com- 
pounds, when slowly formed, assume a regular shape, 
bounded by plane surfaces. The science of C. treats 
of the laws by which these surfaces are disposed one 
to the other. Crystals are assumed to possess certain 
axes, and the form is determined by the relation 
which the plane surfaces bear to these axes. Although 
the forms in which bodies crystallize are almost in- 
finitely varied, it has been found that they may be 
classified into seven crystallographic systems. These 
are briefly as follows: 1. The regular Cubic or Mouometrie 
System, The simplest forms are the cube or hexahedron 
(A, Fig. 230), which has 6 square faces or planes, and 
the3 equal axes (printed in bold lines) terminate in the 
centre of the aquare faces. Ex. of substances which 
crystallize in this form: gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
common salt, fluor-spar. The Octahedron (B), which 
has 8 faces, all of which are equilateral triangles, and 
12 edges, with 6 angles, each of which has 4 faces. The 
terminations of the axes are in the angles of the c 

tals. Ex. Diamond, alum, sal-ammonia. The Rhombs 
Dodecahedron (C), which has 12 faces, and is derived from 
the cube and octahedron. Ex. Garnet. — 2. The Quad- 





Fig. 230. — PRINCIPAL FORMS OF CRYSTALLIZATION. 


ratic or Dimetric These crystals are symmetri- 
cal about 3 axes, which are rectangular, but only 2 of 
equal length, the 3d being different. To this belong 
the Right re priem (D), in which the lateral axes 
terminate in the centre of each side-face; and the 
Right octahedron (M), which resembles. 2 
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pyramids placed base to base, and having 8 faces, which | Cuba, (kii’bah,) а м = and important island of the W. 


form isosceles triangles. Ex. of crystals of this system: 
Sulphate of nickel and tungstate of lend. —3. The Hez- 

or Rhombohedral System, in which the crystals 
possess 4 axes, 3 being equal in length, situated in one 
plane, and inclined 60° to one another, and a principal 


axis at right angles to the plane of the former. To this 
belong the Regular six-sided prism (F), and the Rhombo- 
hedron (G). 


x. of this system: Quartz, beryl, arsenic, 
antimony, and apatite.—4. The Rhombic or Trimetric 
System. These crystals have 3 rectangular axes, all of 
different lengths. The Right rhombic prism (H), and the 
Right rhombic-based octahedron (K), are forms included 
in this system. Ex. Sulphur, topaz, and sulphate of 
potash. —5. The Oblique Prismatic or Monoclinic. These 
have 3 axes, which may be all of unequal lengths, 2 of 
which are placed at right angles to each other, while 
the 3d axis is so inclined as to be perpendicular to one 
of the two axes, or oblique to the other. To this belong 
the Oblique r i ism (M), and the Oblique rhombic- 
based octahedron (N). Ex.of this system: Borax, sul- 
phate of soda, and carbonate of soda. — 6. The Doubly- 
ique Prismatic or Triclinic System, in which the3axes 
are all inclined obliquely, and of unequal length. The 
forms are very irregular, which render them very puz- 
me to make out satisfactorily. Ex. Nitrate of bis- 
muth and sulphate of copper. — 7. The Diclinic System, 
in which there are 2 axes at right angles, and a 3d ob- 
lique to the plane of these two, the primary form bein 
a symmetrical eight-sided pyramid.— The angles of 
crystals are measured by an instrument called a Goni- 
ometer. One of the most frequently used is the reflect- 
ing G. of Wollaston, which consists of a divided circle 
uated to degrees and subdivided with a vernier. 
the axis is an arrangement for supporting the crys- 
tal. A distant object is viewed, reflected in one of the 
faces of the crystal, and the vernier is brought to zero. 
The circle carrying the crystal is then turned until the 
same object is reflected from another face of the crystal, 
when the angle formed by the two faces can be read off 
on the circle. 
C€Orystalloty pe, (-(dl'lo-tip.) [Gr. krystallos, and typos, 
resemblance. (Bhotog.) A sun-picture taken on glass 
by the collodion —— The difference between this 
process and the Talbotype, in producing a negative, by 
which other impressions may be taken on paper, is, 
that by the process of J. Fox Talbot (or Calotype) the 
negative or type is made upon paper, which is after- 
wards waxed, in order to give transparency, and thus 
make it à medium through which positives are taken. 
The С. із formed at once, and imparts to the positive or re- 
flected picture a greater clearness of detail andfinertone. 
€tenoids, (té’noidz.) [From Gr. ktenoides, comb-like. ] 
(Zoél.) Taking the scales as the basis of classification, 
Agassiz has divided the fishes into the four following 
orders: Ctenoids, which have the scales toothed on the 
edges, as Perch, Bream, Bass, &c.; Cycloids, which have 
the scales rounded and smooth on the edge, as Salmon 
and Cod; Ganoids, which have enamelled scales, as the 
Gar-pike; and Placoids, embracing fishes with fine 
int-like or stellate scales, as Sharks and Skates. 
Clenophors, (t£n-àf'o-re.) (Жой) The Beroid Me- 
dusz, an О. of Acalephs, having а more or less spherical 
or ovate body, built of 8 homologous segments, bearing 
8 rows of locomotive appendages, more or less distinctly 
indicated. This О. is divided into the fam. Cydippide 
and Beroidz ; but the gen. Вегде (Fig. 231) may be taken 
as the type. It is composed 
of a gelatinous substance, 
strengthened by 8 bands of 
rather firmer texture, which 
are covered with rows of 
large vibratile cilia, arranged 
side by side, so as to form 
narrow plates of a fin-like 
character. There are, in the 
most common species, from 
3 to T cilia in each row, and 
abt. 20 rows on each ridge; 2 
over these the Beróe has com- Y \ k 
‚ plete control; it can retard Fig. 231. — BERÖE. 
or stop their movements at gq Tentacula; b. mouth; 
pleasure, and arrest the play c, termination of intestine. 
of one, two, or more rows, 
while the remainder continue in rapid vibration, and 
act like so many little paddles. By these means it is 
capable of swimming through the water with consider- 
able activity, and of changing its course at will. These 
little animals are of a bright, faintly-blue aspect; and 
the cilia, when in motion, present vivid iridescent hues. 
Ctesibius, ((e-sib'e-iis,) a mathematician of Alexandria 
in the 2d cent. в. c. He invented theclepsydra, a pump, 
and other machines. 





Indies, belonging to Spain, and the chief of the Antilles 
group — whence her poetical appellation of Queen of the 
Antilles, C. is of crescent-like form, and lies bet. 219 
54' and 23° 70' N. Lat., and 849 57’ 15” and 81° 11’ 45” 
W. Lon.; having Florida and the Bahamas to the N., 
S.W. Hayti, 8. Jamaica, and W. Yucatan and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Length, abt. 660 m.; breadth, varying 
from 11 to 135 m.; coast-line estimated at 1,800 m. 
Total area (with outlying islets) 48,469 sq. m. The 
shores of С. are much indented ; the principal inlets are 
the bays of Buena Esperanza, Honda, Broa, and Negrila. 
Capes. San Antonio, Cruz, Maysi, and Mulas. Seaboard 
pue low, and with many salt lagoons. A cordil- 
era of mountains intersects the entire length of the in- 
terior, attaining a maximum height of 7,500 ft. Soil 
Fertile in the extreme; forests of vast extent are inter- 
spersed over the interior, presenting a vegetation al- 
most unequalled for luxuriance and variety. Clim. Hot 
and variable; hurricanes and shocks of earthquake are 
frequent. Prod. Sugar is the chief staple of industry, 
followed by tobacco, coffee, rice, maize, tropical fruits, 
and vegetables. The Cobre mines yield AM supplies 
of copper-ore, and coal, bitumen, and varieties of mar- 
bles and valuable stones are found. Manuf. Sugar, rum, 
molasses, cigars, and applications of wax. The com- 
merce of the island is principally in the hands of for- 
eigners. С. із divided into 3 depts. — the Cn- 
tral, and Western — having Santiago, Trinidad, and Ha- 
vana as their respective caps.; the latter is also the 
metropolis of the island, and the residence of the Span- 
ish viceroy, who is styled captain-general. С. ів repre- 
sented by delegates to the Spanish Cortes. The Roman 
Catholic is the established form of worship. Before 
1865, C. possessed abt. 818 m. of railroad. Communica- 
tion between the coast and the interior is still, how- 
ever, very defective. The pp. ports are Matanzas, Puerto 
Principe, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Guines, Manzanillo, 
and Sagua la Grande, besides those of Trinidad and Ha- 
vana. Hist. C., discovered by Columbus in 1492, at first 
bore successively the names Juana, Fernandina, Santi- 
ago, and Ave Maria. It has, however, retained its native 
appellation. The Spanish settlement was consummated 
in 1512, and the culture of sugar-cane and tobacco intro- · 
duced abt. 1580. American filibustering expeditions 
against the island occurred in 1850-51, both of which 
ended disastrously to their projectors. Owing to the 
oppressive rule sanctioned by the home govt., the island 
broke out into revolt in Sept., 1868, and her people, de- 
claring their independence, formed a so-called National 
Junta, and appointed Don Manuel Cespedes their com- 
mander-in-chief. A sort of guerrilla warfare was thus 
initiated, and carried on until 1878, marked by random 
engagements and resultant massacres on both sides, 
Another rebellion began in 1595, and is being vigor- 
ously prosecuted, while Spain is making the most 
active efforts to suppress it. The probable result is 
still uncertain, 


Cubature, (kü'bah-tür.) [From Gr. kubos, a cube.] 


(Geom.) The finding exactly the solid or cubic con- 
tents of a body. 


Cube, (kib.) (From Gr. kwbos.] (Geom.) A regular 


solid body, consisting of 6 square and equal sides, and 
containing equal angles (see A, Fig. 250). The solidity 
of any C. is found by multiplying the superficial area 
of one of the sides by the height, or multiplying to- 
gether 3 factors, each equal to the common dimension. 
Thus, the solid contents of a C. any one of whose sur- 
faces is 3 ft. long, will be 3 X 3 X 3, or 27 cubic ft. The 
product of 2 of the factors is the area of one of its sides. 
The C. is one of the b regular or Platonic bodies, which, 
being placed beside each other, fill up the space about 
a point. —(Arith.) A Cubic NUMBER is that which is 
produced by the multiplication of a square number by 
its root; thus, 64 is a C. number, and arises by multi- 
plying 16, the square of 4, by the root 4. — C. Roor is 
the common factor of a C. number; thus, 3 is the C. root 
of 27. — A DouBLE Cunz,consists of 2 cubes placed side 
by side. —(Crystal. Same as Hexahedron. See CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY. 


Cubeba, (kü-bzbah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, О. Pi- 


eracee, They are shrubs, frequently of climbing 
abit, indigenous in the tropics of Asia and Africa. 
C. officinalis and C. canina furnish the cubeb fruits of 
commerce, which are like black pepper but stalked. 
They have an acrid but aromatic taste, and are specially 
useful in diseases of the bladder and urinary jene 
In large doses they give rise to symptoms of irritant 
poisoning. 


Cubebs, (0ге) (Med. Sce Совква. 
Cubic, or Cubical, (kibik; АЫ.) 


[From Gr. 
kubikos, cube-shaped.| Having the form of а cube; or 
that may be contained within a cube. Thus, а cube 
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foot of water is the water that may be contained within 
6 equal surfaces, each a foot square. —(Crystallog.) 
Same as Monometric. See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY and CUBE. 

abit, (kü/bit) [From L. cubitus, the elbow.) (Antiq.) 
An anc. measure, equal to the length of a man's arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. Among 
different nations the length of the C. differed. The С. 
of the Scriptures is supposed to have been 22 inches. — 
(Anat) The bone of the arm from the elbow to the 
wrist; in other words, the fore-arm. 

A4ubo-cube, (kàü/bo-.) (Alg.) The 6th power; thus 61 is 
the cubo-cube of 2. — CuBo-cUBO-CUBE is the 9th power ; — 
512 is the cubo-cubo-cube of 12. 

Cuboidal, (ku-boid'àl. [Gr. kubos, and eidos, form.] 
That is nearly in the shape of a cube. 

Cuckoo, (kook'00.) (Fr. coucou.] (Zoil.) See CUCULIDÆ. 

Cuckoo-flower. (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 

Muculidze, (ku-koo'le-de.) (2001.) The Cuckoo fam., О. 
Scansores, comprising birds with a compressed, gently 
curved, and generally lengthened bill, elongated 
tarsi, rather short toes, long and soft tail, with 8 or 12 
feathers. The cuckoo of Europe, Cuculus canorus, lays 
its eggs in the nests of other birds, chiefly in those of 
the hedge-sparrow, from which the young cuckoos 
turn out the young sparrows. The American Cuckoo, 
Coccygus Americanus, found in all parts of the U. States, 
is 12 inches long; the upper parts metallic greenish- 
olive, and parts white. Its flight is rapid; its favorite 
retreat is the thickest foliage. Its notes resemble the 
word “ cow, cow,” several times repeated. Unlike the 
European Cuckoo, it builds its nest and rears its young 
in the usual manner. The Ani, or Keel Bill, Crotophaga 
ani, found from the Carolinas to Florida, is 12 inches 
long; its bill is smooth, and the culmen abruptly de- 
curved. 

«ucullate, Cucullated, (kü'küllat) [From L. 
cucullatus.] (Bol.) Presenting the form of a hood, as 
in the lip of Cypripedium. —( 200.) Indicating such 
insects as have the prothorax raised into a kind of 
ventricose hood for the reception of the head. 

Cucumber, (kü'küm-b'r. (Bot) See Cucumis. — Bit- 
ter C. See CITRULLUS. — One-seeded Star С. See Srcyos. 
— С. root. See MEDEOLA. — C. tree. See MAGNOLIA. 

Cucumis, (kw'koo-mis) (Bot) A gen. of plants, О. 
Cucurbitaceez, comprising the Cucumber, one of the 
oldest known table esculents, and the Melon, one of 
the most ancient and luscious fruits. Nearly all the 
species of C. are annual, and natives of the warmer 
parts of America, Asia and Africa. The Cucumber, C. 
sativus, is a tender annual, having rough trailing stems, 
with large angular leaves, and yellow male and female 
flowers, borne in the axils of the leaf-stalks. It isa 
native of Asia, and is mentioned as one of the things 
for which the Israelites longed while in the wilderness, 
and complained to Moses (Numbers xi. 5). The Em- 
peror Tiberius had cucumbers on his table every day in 
the year. Although cold and watery, and by some con- 
sidered unwholesome, still the fruits are generally much 
esteemed as forming a most grateful salad when cut into 
very thin slices, and dressed with hry Te &c. In a 
young state, when small, they are called Gherkins, and 
are in great request for preserving in vinegar, or for 
pickling with other vegetables. The Melon or Musk- 
melon, C. melo, is the Pepon of Dioscorides, the Melo- 
pepon of Galen, the Melo of Pliny, and the Peponia of 
the modern Greeks. The Cantaloup variety derives its 
name from Cantaluppi, a seat belonging to the Pope, 
near Rome, where this sort, brought from Armenia by 
the missionaries, was first cultivated. Provided the soil 
is moist below, the Melon succeeds in all countries 
where the summer is sufficiently hot, even although the 
winters arecold. Being an annual, its vegetation only 
commences naturally when the soil and air are warm. 
Some varieties are round or oblate, others oblong or 
oval; the surface of some is smooth, of others ribbed, 
rutted, or warted. The flesh is either white, nish, 
salmon-colored, or red. The green-fleshed varieties are 
now generally preferred. The Water-melon, C. citrullus, 
is of very ancient culture. In 1574, Rauwolf found it in 
the gardens of Tripoli, under the name of Bathieca, the 
root of which wood is from the Hebrew Abbattichim, 
one of the fruits of Egypt which the Jews regretted in 
the wilderness. It is much cultivated in most dry hot 
pus of the world, on account of its abundant refresh- 

ng juice, which, however, is not so rich and sugary as 
that of the common melon. 

A&ueurbit, (kü-kur'bit.) [L. cucurbita, a gourd.) (Chem.) 
The boiler of a still. It was originally shaped some- 
what like a gourd. 

:«Diucurbitacese, (-be-td'se-c.) [Samederiv.] (Bot.) The 
Gourd fam., an О. of plants, all. Cucurbitales, consist- 
ing of succulent climbing plants, with tendrils in place 

- e stipules, alternate palmately-veined rough leaves, and 
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staminate and pistillate flowers; fruit succulent, a 
pepo (gourd); seeds flat, without albumen. The typical 
gen. Ma consists of herbaceous plants, natives 
of hot countries in both hemispheres. The Pompion, 
or Pumpkin Gourd, C. pepo, of which there are many 
varieties, has large and deep yellow flowers. Its fruit 
is oblong се shaper. and is used for soups or stews. It 
is also mixed with sliced apples, to which a little sugar 
and spice are added, and after being baked is eaten 
with butter under the name of pumpkin-pie. The Egg- 
shaped or Succade Gourd, or Vegetable Marrow, ів £. 
ovifera succida. Its fruit is of a uniform pale n- 
ish-yellow, of an elongated oval shape, slightly ribbed, 
and abt. 9 inches long. It is used in every stage of its 
growth, and is peculiarly tender and sweet; when 
very young it is er if fried in batter, but it is in the 
intermediate or half-grown state that it deserves the 
name of Vegetable Marrow. It is then excellent when 
lain boiled, and served with rich sauces. The Melon 
mpkin, C. mazima, a native of the Levant, is exten- 
sively cultivated in the U. States. Its flowers are large, 
bell-shaped, deep-orange. Its fruit is roundish, often 
flattened at top and bottom, slightly ribbed, of a pale 
buff or salmon color, and thickly netted over ite surface 
with narrow vermicular processes. When dressed, it 
has a peculiar flavor not unpleasant to the taste, and 
forms an excellent substitute for carrots or turnips. 
It is the Potiron of the French, who use it largely in 
soups, as well as mashed in the manner of potatoes. 
Among other gourds we would particularly mention 
the Custard Marrow Squash. and the improved Custard 
Marrow or Bush Squash, (both of which are prolific and 
highly esteemed for their superior excellence, as well 
as for the peculiar form of their fruit,) which for culi- 
nary purposes are remarkably handsome, and in great 
request. Many kinds of gourds are also exceedingly 
ornamental. The popular name Bo ourd is giver 
to fruits of some species of the Gourd fam., but more 
properly belongs to the fruit of the Calabash-tree, Cres- 
centia аф. (See CRESCENTIACE2.) 

Cucurbitales, (Xü-kür-be-tá'leez.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) 
An all. of plants, sub-class Diclinous ens, havin 
monodichlamydeous flowers, inferior fruit, pariet 
placentw, and embryo without a trace of albumen. 

Cad, (küd.) [A.8.] The food which ruminating ani- 
mals disgorge from their stomach, in order to chew it 
over again. 

Cudbear, (küd'bair. (Dyeing.) See ARCHIL. 

Cuddalore, (kiid-dah-lér’,) a seaport of Brit. India, in 
the Carnatic, 86 m. 8.8.Е. of Madras; Lat. 110 43’ 24” 
N., Lon. 79° 49 E. Pop. 30,000. 

Cuddy, (Füd'de) (Хаш) In large ships, a place lying 
between the captain's cabin and the quarter-deck under 
the poop. It is divided into partitions for the master 
and other officers. — Also, a kind of galley, or cook- 
room, in the fore part or near the stern of a lighter, 
or canal-boat. 

Cud-weed, (küd'weed.) 

Cudworth, Rarpn, (küd'würth,) an English philoso- 
pher, B. 1617, was the author of the True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, a work which has been frequently 
translated and republished. It is a defence of revealed 
religion against materialism and infidelity. D. 1688. 

Cue, (ki.) pir, queue, a tail.) (Goms) а billiards, thə 
long straight rod used in striking a ball. — ( Elocution.) 
The last words of a speech which a player in a theatri- 
cal part, who is to answer, catches and re as an 
intimation to begin. Also, a hint given to bim of 
what and when he is to speak. 

Cuirass, (kwe-rds’.) [Fr. cuirasse, from L. corium, 
leather.] (Mil.) A piece of defensive armor known to 
the ancients under a variety of forms and names (Fig. 
232), now made of iron plate, well hardened, and cover: 


Bot.) See GNAPHALIUM. 
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were C. in the French and English armies till about the 
end of the 17th cent. They were afterwards reintro- 
duced by Napoleon I., and now form regiments in the 
cavalry force of almost all regular armies. 

Cuenena, (kwén'kah,) an anc. city of Spain, C. of p. of 
same name, at the junction of the Huecar and Jucar 
rivers, 86 m. E.8.E. of Madrid. Pop. 6,037. — A city of 
Ecuador, C. of p. of same name, in a plain 9,000 ft. above 
sea-level, 186 m. 8. of Quito; Lat. 2° 66' N., Lon. 79° 12’ 


W. Pop. 30,000. 
€ufie, (ku'fik.) ( Philol.) The old Arabic writing. 

ая, JACQUES, (koo'shda,) an eminent French jurist, в. 
1520, became professor of the Roman Law at Bourges 
and Valence. Among his numerous works are Com- 
mentaries on Justinian's Institutes, and on the Pan- 
dects and Decretals. C. has been styled by Hallam the 
“ test of all civil lawyers." D. 1590. 

Culage, (koo'ldj.) (Naut.) The docking of a ship for re- 
pairs to her bottom. 

Culdees, (kül-deez.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious order, the 
founding of which is attributed to 8t. Columba, an Irish 
monk of the 6th cent. Being remarkable for their reli- 
gious exercises of preaching and praying, they were 


called by way of eminence, Cultores Dei, corrupted to 
Culdees. Their chief monastery was on the island of 
о one of the Hebrides. 

Cul-de-lamp (хосса вар) [Er] (Arch.) А term ! 
used for several anciful kinds of decoration in vaults | 
and ceilings. 

Cal-de-sac, (-sdk.) 


Fr. the bottom of a bag.] An 
alley or short street, having only one outlet. — (Zodl.) 
ау bag-shaped or tubular receptacle open only at one 


en . 
Culebra, (koo-lé’brah,) or PABSAGR ISLAXD, а small island 
= the W. Indies, Virgin group, off the E. coast of Porto 


со. 

Culiacan, (koo-l'ah-kdn,) а town of Mexico, State of 
Bonora, 105 m. E.8.E. of Cinaloa. Pop. 4,000. 

Oullcidar, (ku-lisede.) (Zoól.) A fam. of Dipterous or 
two-winged insects, consisting of the various kinds of 
Gnals. They are distinguished by the length of the 
proboscis, and their beautifully tufted antennss. They 
generally abound in damp situations, their larvw being 
inhabitants of the water. A 
warm rainy season is moet 
favorable to the evolution 
of gnats; and in moist sum- 
mers, particular districts in 
most countries are occasion- 
ally pestered by them in ' 
countless swarms. Their 
flight is accompanied by a 
humming noise, occasioned 
by the vibration of their 
wings. The Mosquito, Oules 
mosquito (Fig. 233), whose 
stinging qualities are most 
annoying, is common in 
America and the W. Indies. 
Theee insects, like other 
gnata, are furnished with a 

roboscis for piercing the 
heeh, and at the same time 
forming a kind of siphon through which the blood 
flows; but that which renders the mosquito во dangerous 
as well as troublesome is, that the proboscis not onl 
makes a wound, but injects into it & poison whic 
causes inflammation. 

Oulloden, (kwLlo'd'n,) a moor of Scotland, 3 m. E. of 
Inverness, where the мшу of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart was utterly routed by the English under the 
Duke of Cumberland, in 1745. i 

Calls, (küiz.) (Com.) Refuso timber. 

Culm, (koum.) [From L. culms, a "ek 
stalk or stem of grain or grasses, usually jointed and 


hollow. 

сашанеконв, (kul-mif'ér-tis.) (Bot) Producing 
culms. 

Culmination, (-min-d’shun.) [From L.culmen,a sum- 
mit.) (Ast) The passing of any heavenly body over the 
meridian, or its greatest altitude for the day. 

Calmus, (külmüs.) (Bot.) Bee Свая. 

Culpepper, (kül/pep-pür,) in Virginia, a N.E. central 
a 673 sq. m. С. Fairfax, or Culpepper Court- 

ouse. 


Culprit, ү) [From L. culpea, a fault.) (Lew.) 
One who is indicted in court for a criminal offence. 
caine НЇП, (BATTLE or.) See GETTYSBURG. 
Oultivateor, (kil-terd/tfir.) (Agric) An implement 
used in farm husbandry, being an iron frame, at 
to which are a number of tines or coulters, serving to 
penetrate into and harrow the бой of ploughed furrows. 
Onlverin, (kül've-rin.) [Vr. eoulevrine.] (Mil) A alen- 





Fig. 233. — MOSQUITO. 
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der piece of ordnance, used in the 16th and 17th cent, 
— to an 18 Ib. ball toa distance. 

Culvert, (kül'vürt.) (0. Fr. cove ed] (к Engin) As 
arched drain or channel, constructed of masonry. 

Cumase, or Cuma, (kü'me.) (Anc. Geog.) The earliest of 
the Greek colonies founded in Italy, 1050 в. c., in the 
Campagna, a little N. of Baim. It was in the acme of 
its prosperity between 700-450 в. с. The Samnites 
captu C. 420 5. c., and established a colony, which 
obtained the Roman franchise B. с. 338. Near it resided 
one of the sibyls. 

Cumana, (koo-má'nah,) a city of Venezuela, C. of a p. 
of same name, on the Manzanares, near the mouth of 
the Gulf of Cariaco; Lat. 10° 27’ 32" N., Lon 64° 4/ 474 
W. It is the earliest city founded on the American 
continent by Europeans (1523). Fop. 9,000. 

Cumbal, (küm'bdl,) a peak of the Andes, U. 8. of Co- 
lombia, a little N. of the equator. Height, 16,620 feet 
above the sea. 

Cumberland, (küm'bür-idnd,) the most extreme №. 
W. co. of England, b. N. by the Solway Frith and Scot- 
tish border, and W. by the Irish Sea. Area, 1,523 sq. 
m. Surf. Very mountainous; well-watered by numer- 
ous rivers, and overspread with large and romantic 
lakes. 1t is rich in minerals, especially lead and plum- 
bago. C. Carlisle. Јор. 220,246. 

Cumberland, a peninsula of Brit. N. America, be- 
tween Davis’ Strait, N.E., and Northumberland Inlet, 
8.W.—In JUinois, an E.8.E. co. ; area, 310 sq. га. C. 
Greenup.—In Kentucky, a В. co.; area, 310 square 
miles ; County Seat, Burkeaville.—In Maine, а 8.W. 
co., b. Х,Е. by the Atlantic; area, 990 вд. m. ; С., 
Portland.—In Muryland. a town, C. of Allegheny co., 
on the Potomac, and next to Baltimore, the most un- 
portant place in the State. —In New Jersey,a 8.S.W. 
co., b. 8. W. by Delaware Вау; area, 480 square miles; 
Couuty Seat, Bridgeton.—ln North Carolina, a 8. 
central county ; area, 960 square miles; County Seat, 
Fayetteville.—1n Pennayloonia, a 8.3. E, county, b. К. 
by the Susquehanna; area, 545 sq ш. ; C., Carlisle. — 
In Tennessee, an E. central co. ; area, 700 sq. m. ; C. 
Crossville.—In Virginia, a S.E. co. ; area, about 810 
equare miles; C., Cumberland Court-House.9 

Cumberland, WiLuAM, Duxx or, an English gen- 
eral, B. 1721, was 2d son of George 11., commanded the 
British troops at the defeat of Fontenoy, 1746, and in 
the same year totally routed the &cottish Highlanders 
ише Prince Charles Edward Stuart, at Culloden. D. 

65 


165. 

Cum'beriand Gap, a narrow defile, dividing Ten- 
neesee and Kentucky, and an important strategic point 
in the line of communication between Virginia, N. 
Alabama, and the country E. of the Mississippi. It was 
occupied by the Confederates at an early stage of the 
Civil War; evacuated by them in June, 1862; and held 
by the Union troops until Sept. In Sept., 1863, it was 
retaken by Gen. Burnside. 

Cumberland Mountains, an offshoot of the 
Appalachian chain, running along the border of Vir- 
p. and Kentucky. and extending through Tennessee 

nto N.E. Alabama. Their height averages abt. 2,000 ft. 

Cum'/berland River, an affiuent of the Ohio, rising 
in Kentucky among the Cumberland Mts., thence 
makes a zigzag course through Tennessee and into 
Kentucky again, to meet the Ohio. Total lengtb, about 
600 miles. 

Cumin, (kt m'in) (Bot.) Вее CCMINUM. 

— — (inr tng) in Nebraska, a N.E. co.; area, 40% 
sq. m. C. West Point. 

Cuminum, (Aüm'in-im.) (Bot) A gen. of Fennel-like 
plants, O. Apiacez, characterized by elongated fruita, 
slightly contracted at the side, and each half pro- 
vided with 5 thread-like ridges, and 4 intermediate 
ones more prominent and slightly prickly, beneath each 
of which there ів an oil channel or vitta. The cumin 
seeds or fruits are the produce of C. cyminum. They 
are much like those of the caraway, but larger and of 
lighter color, and with 9 in place of 5 ridges on each 
half of the fruit. They are but little used, as caraways 
are more agreeable and more efficacious. 

Cumulus, (ki/mü-w.; |L., a heap.) (Meteor) Вее 


CLoUD. 
Cuneate, (kG'ue-i£L.) [From L. cuneus, a wedge.) (Nat. 
His.)  Wedge-haped; inversely triangular, with 


rounded angles. 

Cuneiform, (ku-ne'i-fórm.) [Same deriv.) (Bat.) 
Wodge-shaped.— (Antig.) C. Lerrens or INSCRIPTIONS 
are those found on old Babylonian and Persian monu- 
ments. They are sometimes called char- 
acters, and are the simplest and most ancient letters of 
which we have any knowledge (see Fig. 104.) There 

8 distinct alphabets of C L.,—those of the 
edian, and Persian. They were first known to Eure- 
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pnr abt. th» commencement of tho 17th cent., and, in 

802, were first deciphered by Prof. Grotefend of Han- 
over, since which time their interpretation has been 
great! y extended, chiefly through the labors of Burnouf, 
Wester , Sir Henry Rawlinson, Lay &c. 

Punila, (koo-ni'lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Lamíacese, 
containing the Dittauy, C. mariana, а delightfully fra- 
grant perennial herb, with a pale-red colored flower 
growing in dry woods from New York to Georgia and 

rkansas. 

Cunningham, ALLAN, (kün'ning-dm,) a Scottish 
author, в. 1785. His chief work is The Lives of British 
Painterz, Sculptors, and Architects. D. 1842. 

Canoniacer, (Kii-ndn-e-d'se-c.) (Ben An O. of plants, 
all. Sazifragales, consisting of trees chiefly natives of 
tropical regions of the southern hemisphere, and so 
closely allied to Sarifragacezm as to be generally con- 
sidered as a tribe only of that family. 

Сар, (kitp.) [A.S. сор.] A very general term applied to 
all drinking-vessels with or without stems. So com- 
pletely has it become a generic term, that it is some- 
times (but improperly) used to designate tankards, 
vases, racing prizes, &c. 

Cupania, (ku-pd'ne-ah,) ( Bot.) A largo gen. of trees or 
shrubs, ©. Sapindaceæ, distinguish from its near 
allies by having a dry capsular fruit, which bursts 
when ripe. — C. edulis or Blighia sapida is the Akee tree 
of Guinea. Its fruit is fleshy, and of a red color tinged 
with yellow, about 3 inches long by 2in width, and of 
a 3-sided form; when ripe it splits open down the mid- 
dle of each side, disclosing 3 shining jet-black seeds, 
seated upon and partly immersed in a white spongy 
substance called the aril. This aril is the eatable part 
of the fruit, and in tropical countries, where it comes 
to perfection, it is said to possess an agreeable sub-acid 
taste, very grateful to the palate. The Tulip wood of 
tropical Australia is furnished by the C. or Harpalia 
pendula. This light-colored wood is interspersed with 
darker mahogany-colored patches, and is susceptible 
of a high polish. In the W. Indies the wood of trees of 
this gen. is called Loblolly-wood. 

Cupel, or CoPPEL, (kii’pel.) [Fr. coupelle, from L. cupa, a 
cask.) (Chem.) A shallow vessel, made generally of 
bone-ash, in which assay-masters try precious metals. 
When these are changed by fire into a fluid, it absorbs 
their scoria, the dross formed by the oxidation of their 
baser constituents. 

Capellation, (k-pel-la'shun.) The process of refining 
the precious metals by means of a cupel. 

Ca id, (kü'pid.) [L. Cupido.] (Myth.) The Roman name 
of the god of Love, corresponding to the Eros of the 
Greeks. He was the son of Mercury and Venus. Не ів 
represented as a winged boy, bearing a bow and quiver 
of arrows, and often with a bandage over his eyes, to 
indicate the blindness of love. 

Cupola, (kü'po-lah.) [It.] (Arch.) A concave ceiling, 
either hemispherical or of any other curve, covering a 
circular or polygonal area; also а roof the exterior of 
which is of either of these forms, but more usually 
called a dome. 

Cup-plant. (Bot.) See SILPHIUM. 

Capping, (kip’ping.) (Surg) The application of a cup, 
called cupping-glass, from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, to the skin, with the object of causing con- 
gestion or excessive fulness of the cutaneous blood- 
vessels; and if it should be thought desirable to with- 
draw some blood, the skin may be cut or scarified, and 
the exhausted cup applied over the incisions, to favor 
its flow. 

pres (kü'pre-üs.) [From L. cuprum, copper.] 
(Chem.) Resembling copper, or partaking of its quali- 
ties. 

Cupressus, (ku-pris’siis.) [L.the cypress.] (Bot) A 
gen. of evergreen trees and shrubs, О. Pinaceæ, having 
the foliage of Juniperus, but distinguished from that 
genus by its fruit or cone, which is much larger, with 
peltate woody scales, opening to let out the seeds when 
ripe, and not at all succulent. C. gb etd the com- 
mon Cypress, is a native of Persia. Its variety, C. fas- 

y with erect, closely-oppressed branches, is the 
well-known Tall Cypress, celebrated by Orientai poets 
for its elegant, slender, pyramidal form, and extensively 

lanted in 8. Europe and W. Asia, especially in Mo- 
aidan and Armenian burial-grounds. C. thyoides, 
the White @edar, an American species (from New Eng- 
land to Georgia), occurs in swamps, which it densely 
and exclusively occupies. It is from 40 to 60 ft. high. 
Its leaves consist of short, minute scales, covering the 
finely-divided branches in 4 imbricated rows, and each 
one furnished with a minute gland or tubercle on the 
beck. Its wood — white, fine-grained, and wonderfully 
light, soft, and durable — is used in the manufacture of 
shingles, pails, fences, &c. 
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Cupric Acid, nl paa Л (Chem.) See COPPER. 

Cupriferous, if'er-lis.) [From L. cuprum, copper, 
and ferre, to bear.) Producing or containing copper ; as, 
cupriferous silver. [ 

Cuprite, (ki'prit.) (Min.) Red oxide of copper, other- 
wise termed octohedral copper-ore. 

Cuproid, (kü'proid.) —— A tetrahedral solid, 
embraced under 12 equal triangles. 

бирсе lumbite, (kii’pro-pliim’bit.) (Ми) A bie - 
sulphide of lead and copper. 

Cupule, (ki’pil.) (Bot.) The involucral husk or shell 

ca ап acorn, p 4 (koo'rah-d;) 
uracoa, or GAO, -80,) a group of small 
W. lodian islands, ying off the coast o ——— Ca- 
ribbean Sea; Lat. 12° N., Lon. 69° W. C. Willemsted, 
They belong to the Dutch. Pop. 20,844. 

Curassow, (koo-rds-&/.) ( ) See PENELoPID&. 

Curate, (k'rát.) [From L.curo, I take саге.) (Eccl) 
One to whom the cure of souls is committed. 

Curator, (kwrà'tór. [L.] Vapor Law.) A person reg- 
ularly appointed to manage the affairs of minors, or per- 
sons mad, deaf, dumb, &c. There are also C. for the ев» 
tate of debtors, and of persons dying without heirs. — 
In learned institutions, the C. takes charge of museums, 
collections of natural history, &c.— Among the Ro- 
mans, the title was given to various officers who were 
superintendents of different departments of the public 
service. 

Curb, (kürb.) Mi courbe.) (Man.) An iron chain at- 
tached to the bit of a horse's bridle, in order to guide, 
check, or contro] him. — ( Far.) An indurated tumor 
sending along the inner part of the hinder hoof of a 

orse. 

Curcas, (kiir’kds.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Euphor- 

] , differing 
from Jatropha 
merely by hav- 
ing a bell-shaped 
corolla, while the 
latter has & co- 
rolla of five dis- 
tinct petals. C. 
p former- 

y Jatropha cur- 
cas, the Physic- 
nut tree (Figure 
234), is a smal! 
tree, with soft, 
spongy wood and 
smooth bark, and 
is indigenous in 
tropi Ameri- 
ca, but is very 
enerally found 
n al tropical 
countries, being cultivated for the purgative oil of the 
which much resembles castor-oil. 

Curculionidse, (Xür-ku-le-0n'e-de.) (Zodl.) The Wee- 
vil fam., embracing hard-shelled coleopterous insects, 
which have the fore part of the head prolonged into a 
broad muzzle or a long and slender snout, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the mouth, armed with small horny 
jaws. The genera are numerous, and the species often 
very minute. They are generally very destructive to 
vegetable products. The Pea-weevil, Bruchus pisi, which 
is 2 lines long, black, with gray spots on the elytra, in 
some years cause great mischief to peas. The Long- 
snouted Nut-weevil, RAynchzenus nasicus (Fig. 235), and 
the Plum-weevil, зү, 

Curculio nenughar. 
attack nuts and 
plums respectively, 
while in the b 
state. The Corn- 
or Grain-weevil of 
Europe, Calandra 
pronum bores а 
ole into the grain 
with its proboscis, 
and there deposits an egg, which turns to a little b, 
and devours the whole of the inside of the d Ше 
ing the husk entire. Its powers of reproduction are 
very great, for it is stated that а single pair of these 
destroyers may produce above 6,000 descendants in one 
year, The Rice-weevil, С. oryzs, called Black Weevil 
n the Southern States, attacks not only rice, but also 
wheat and Indian corn. 

Curcuma, (kür-kü'mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the О. Zin- 
giberacex, consisting of plants with perennial root- 
stocks, annual stems, and flowers in spikes, with con- 
cave bracts. The substance called Turmeric consists 
of the old tubers of C. longa. The powder is used as a 
mild aromatic in India. It enters into the composition 
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Fig. 234. — PHYSIC-NUT TREE. 
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of curry powder, and is used as a chemical test for the 
presence of alkalies, which changes its yellow color to 
a reddish brown. 

Curd, (kürd.) (Ir. cruth.) In dairy-husbandry, the 

lated part of milk which is converted into cheese. 

Curfew, аар. [Fr. couvre-feu, cover-fire.] (Hist.) 
The practice which prevailed throughout Europe in the 
Middle Ages, of ringing bells at sunset in summer, and 
abt. eight o'clock in winter, to warn the people to cover 
up their fires, and retire to rest. The object was to pre- 
vent fires, which, owing to houses being chiefly com- 
posed of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
The custom still prevails in some parts of Englaud. 

Curia, (kü're-ah.) (L] (Rom. Hist.) A division or 
portion of a tribe. According to tradition, Romulus 
divided the people into 30 curis, or wards, ten in a 
tribe. Each curia had its own place of worship, and 
was superintended by a priest called curio. In later 
times the name was also applied to the senate-house at 
Rome; to the senate-house of a provincial city; and to 
the senate or aristocratic body of the provincial cities 
of the empire. 

Curiatii, (cw-ri-d'lei.) (Rom. Hist.) See HoRarII. 

Curing-house, (küring-) (Agric) In some of the 
W. In islands, that department of a sugar-works in 
which the saccharine juice is drained and dried. 

Curl, (kürl.) [From Icel. krulla, to crinkle.] (Agric. 
A disease which occurs among potatoes, characteriz 
by abnormal shrinkage in the leaves, which, conse- 
quently, offer so small a surface for the action of light 
as to check the growth of the tubers. 

Curlew, (kiir'loo.) (Zoél.) A grallatorial bird, fam. 
Scolopacidse, characterized by its bill which is abt. 7 

inches long, of a regular curve, and blunt at the end 

(Fig.236). All the species inhabit the vicinity of waters 








Fig. 296. — CURLEW. 
and marshes, and feed upon worms. The Long-billed 
C., or Sickle-bill, Numenius longirostris, the largest of 
the American species, measures abt. 25 inches in 
length. Its general color is pale rufous tinged with 
ashy, every feather being marked with brownish-black 
on the upper parts. 

Curran, (kürrdn,) Joun PHILPOT, an eminent Irish ad- 
vocate and orator, B. 1750. After studying law in the 
Middle Temple, London, he was called to the Irish bar 
in 1775. There his wonderful wit, humor, and powers of 
sarcasm speedily placed him in the front rank of special 
pleaders. In 1783, he entered Parliament, and distin- 

ished himself as a strong opponent of the union with 
ngland. In 1806 he was made Master of the Rolls. D. 
1817. 

Currant, (kir'rdnt.) [A corruption of Corinth, in 
Greece.] (Bot.) The common name for Ribes, but espe- 
cially applied to Ribes rubrum, the red, and R. nigrum, 
the black currant of the gardens. See RIBES.— The cur- 
rants of the shops are the dried berries of the Corinthian 
grupe. 

cu ren (kiir’rén-se.) [From L. curro, I run.] (Pol. 
Econ.) The notes, bills, or other paper-money, issued 
by govt. authority, and which are continually passing 


current. See MONEY. 

Currents, (kür'rntz.)) [Same deriv.] See OCEAN. 

Curricle, (kir're-kl.) [From L. curriculum.] A two- 
wheeled carriage, usually drawn by a pair of horses 
abreast. 

Curriculum, (Xür-rik'ü-lüim.y 


parlance, the entire course of stu 


—— 

Currituck, (Xár're-tik,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., b. 
on Virginia; area, 200 sq. m. C. Currituck Court- 
House. Pop. 5,131. — C. SoUND, off the N.E. coast of the 
same State, an inlet of the Atlantic; length abt. 50 m., 
breadth 10 m. 


[LJ In university 
y prescribed for a 
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Cur (ktir’re.) (Cookery.) A stew of chicken, rabbit, 
— A ect н ees А, а highly spiced Indian 
condiment. 

Curry, in Oregon, a 8.W. co., b. on California; area, 
1,550 M: m. C. Ellensberg. 

Curry ng, (kür're-ing.) [Fr. соттоует, from L. corium, . 
a skin.) The art of dressing skins after they are tanned, 
for the purposes of the shoemaker, coach- and harness- 
maker, &c., by giving them the necessary smoothness, 
lustre, color, and softness. The person working at or 
carrying on this business is called a currier. , 

Cursor, (kür'sür. [L.] (Afath.) The sliding part of а 
mathematical instrument. 

Cursores, (kür'so-reez.) (ж) The Runners, an ©. 
of birds, characterized by their great size, neck and 
legs very long, and rudimentary wings. The Ostrich is 
the type of this order. 

Curtain, —— [From It. —— Generally, a 
cloth hanging round a bed, or at a window, &c., which 
may be contracted, extended, or drawn aside at pleasure. 
—( Dram.) In theatres, a cloth or baize hanging, serv- 
ing to divide the stage from the proscenium, and so 
conceal the former from the spectators between the 
acts. — (Fortif.) That part of a rampart which is be- 
tween the flanks of two bastiens. It is bordered with 
a parapet, behind which the garrison are stationed to 
fire on the covered-way and into the ditch. 

Curtis, GEORGE TICKNOR, (kür'tis,) an American jurist 
в. in Watertown, Mass., in 1812, graduated at Harvard 
in 1832, was admitted to the bar in 1836. His principal 
works are a History of the Origin, Formation, and A 
tim of the Constitution of the United States (1855-8); and 
Commentaries on the Jurisprudence, Practice, Ресм- 
liar Jurisdiction of the United States (1854). 

Cur’tis, George WILLIAM, an American scholar and 
man of letters, B. at Providence, R. 1., іп 1524. Asap 
author, Mr. C. is favorably known by his Nile Notes o 
a Howadji (1850); and the Howadji in Syria (56 7 
which are sparkling and well-written records of East- 
ern travel, and have passed into English editions. As 
an editor, he has conducted in succession Putnam's 
Magazine, and Harper's Monthly, with much taste and 
critical acumen. As a lecturer, Mr. €. stands among 
the foremost in point of merit and popularity. Ја 
1871, he was appointed president of the commission 
which sat in Washington to'deliberate upon reforms 
in the Civil Service of the United States. D. 1892 

Curtius, Mancus, (kür'she-ds) a Roman hero, who, 
according to tradition, sacrificed his life by plunging 
armed and mounted, into а chasm which had opened 
in the Forum, abt. 260 в. c., and which the soothsayers 
declared could only be closed up by an offering of the 
most precious wealth of the Roman people. 

Cur'tius, Quintus. See Quintus CURTIUS. 

Curule Chair, (ki’rool.) See CHAIR. 

Curvative, (kür'va-tiv. [From L. curvatura, a bend- 
ing.) (Bot) Having the margins slightly turned up 
or down, without any sensible bending inwards. 

Curvature, (kür'va-tür.) [Same — (Geom.) The 
peculiar bending or flexure of a line, by which it be- 
comes a curve having certain торге. 

Curve, (kürv.) [L.curvus.] (Geom.) A line which, run- 
ning on continually and gradually in all directions, 
may be cut by a right line in more points than one. 
The number of curves that might be drawn is infinite. 
Among the most interesting are the following: 1,circle; 
2, ellipse; 3, hyperbola; 4, parabola; 5, cissoid of Dio- 
cles; 6, conchoid of Nicomedes; 7, lemniscata; 8, cy- 
cloid ; 9, harmonic curve; 10, trochoid ; 11, the witch; 
12, cardiode; 13, curves of circular functions — e. g., 
curve of sines ; 14, the logarithmic curve; 15, the spiral 
of Archimedes ; 16, the catenary ; 17, the tractory ; 18 
the tractrix ; 19, the ovals of Cassini; 20, the reciprocal 
spiral. The higher geometry investigates the amount 
of curvature of curves, their length, the surface they 
enclose, &c. 

Curvet, (kiir’vét.) [Fr. courbette.] (Man.) A particular 
leap of a horse, when he raises both his fore-legs at 
once, and, as his fore-legs are falling, both his hind-legs 
rise, so that all his feet are off the ground at once. 

Curvilinear, (-lin’e-dr.) (From L. curvus, a curve.] 
Having, consisting of, or divided by, curved lines. 

Curzola, (Xoor-zo'la.) [Anc. Corcyra Nigra.) A beauti- 
ful island of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic, mostly covered 
with pine-trees; Lat. 42° 57/24” N., Lon. 17? 8’ B.; 
length abt. 25 m.; average breadth 4 m. Рор. 6,500. 

Cuscutacere, (küs-ku-tà'se-e.) (Bot) An О. of leaf- 
less parasitic twining herbs, all. Solanales, closely allied 
to Convolvulace#, and found in temperate regions of 
both hemispheres. The Dodders, genus Cuscuta, are 
types of this O. Their stems consist of small wire-like 
tendrils that twine round the plant destined to be the 
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t, and into the texture of which they send | Customs, (-tims.) 


out aérial roots at the point of contact, and through 
these imbibe the вар of the attacked plant. C. epilissum, 
the Flax Dodder, is the pest of flax iu the Middle 
States. 
Cush, —— [Heb. black.] (Script) The name of a 
region inhabited by tribes of the ite family, so 
called. But there seems to have been an antediluvian 
Cush, (Gen. ii. 13.) If 80, it was in Asia; and Cush the 
Hamite may have had his name from a settlement or 
allotment there. Leaving this as a matter upon which 
we can do little more than conjecture, it may be ob- 
served that the chief habitations of the Cushites were 
to the south of Egypt, in the extensive tracts called 
Ethiopia, (Ezek. xxix. 10.) They also appear to have 
— in the Arabian peninsula, where were tribes 
descended from them, (Gen. x. 7. 
Cush'ing, CALEB, an American jurist and statesman, B. 
in Essex co., Mass., 1800. 1n 1835, he was elected from 
his native State to Congress, of which body he at once be- 
came a prominent member. Іп 1843 he was sent out to 
China as commissioner, and negotiated the first Ameri- 
can treaty with that country. On the outbreak of the 
Mexican war he raised, at his own expense, a regiment 
of volunteers, went to Mexico as colonel of that regi- 
ment, 1847, and was inted br er-general. From 
1853 to 1857 he filled the office of U. 8. Att.-Gen., and 
was — minister to Spain in Dec., 1875. D. 1879. 
«usp, (cü»p.) [L. cuspis, a spear-point.] (Astron.) The 
horn of a crescent moon. — (Geom. and Arch.) The point 


Cutaneous, (ku-tá'ne-us.) 
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[L. costuma, — so called from hav- 
ing been paid from time immemorial.] (.Pol. Econ.) The 
duties, toll, tariff, or tribute, payable to the state upon 
merchandise exported or imported ; — the public build- 
ing where such duties are paid, or bonds given for their 
payment, is termed a custom-house 


Custozza, (kis-téd'zah,) a locality near Mantua, N. 


Italy. Here Charles-Albert, king of Sardinia, was de- 
feated by the Austrians under Marshal Radetzky, July 
23, 1848; and, again, the Italians under Gen. La Mar- 
mora were defeated by the Austrians, June 24, 1866. 
[From L. cutis, the skin.] 
to or affects the skin; as, a cutaneous 
KIN. 


Whatever belon 
eruption. See 


Cuteh also ly called 
MS ( erroneously TERRA JAPONICA.) 


The CATECHRU, q. t. 


Cuteh-Bhooj, (ktich-boosh,) a native state of Hindos- 
tis 


tan, under B protection, bordered N. by Scinde, 
and S. and S.E. by the Gulf of Cutch and the Indian 
Ocean. Area, 14,000 sq. m. Surf. Mountainous, but with 
fertile valleys producing cotton, sugar, and: fruits. — 
CUTCH-GUNDAVA, (-gün-dah'vah,) a p. of Beloochistan, b. 
N. by Cabool, E. and 8. by Scinde, und W. by Talawan. 
— вч. m. i, fertile. C. Gundava. Pop. 
100 


Cuthbert, (St.,) (kith’birt,) an Anglo-Saxon monk, 


who р. abt. 686 д.р. He was successively prior of Lin- 
disfarne and bishop of Durham, and сый upon his 
age great influence chiefly due to his fervent piety and 
extraordinary asceticism. 


or corner formed by the meeting and termination of кашк port in Georgia, а village, C. of Randolph co. 





Fig. 237.—A PANEL IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 
(A A А A, cusps.) 


two parts of a curve; —hence, in Gothic architecture, 
the point formed by the meeting of foliaged curves in 
the stone tracery of windows, arches, panels, (Fig. 


Cutlass, (Iü/ias.) 


cutl 
(Man) A 


Pop. 2,21 


Cuticle, (kū'te-kl.) [L. cuticula, the external skin.] 


(Anat.) The scarf-skin, a thin membrane closely lying 

n the skin or cutis, to which it adheres very firmly. 
Chemically, it possesses albuminous properties in a 
condensed form. — ( Bot.) The thin vesicular membrane 
that, in some plants, as vegetables, &c., covers their ex- 
terior surface and closely adheres to the cellular sub- 
stance under it. It is supplied with stomata, or respira- 
tory openings, for the purpose of checking undue per- 


i n. 
cutis, (Канз) [L.] (Anat.) The derma, or inner skin, 


which lies under the cuticle; it is full of pores, nerves, 
fibres, lymphatic ducts, &c., and is called the cutis vera, 
or true skin, in contradistinction to the CUTICLE, q. v. 
ВА coutelas, from couteau, а knife.] 
(Naut.) A broad cutting hanger or sword, used by sea- 
men in boarding an enemy's ship, &c. 
üt lür-e ) 1 rom Fr. & knife.] 
term comprising all cutting instruments 
made of steel, but more particularly confined to the 
manufacture of knives, scissors, razors, surgical instru- 
ments, and swords. Those articles which uire the 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same time that 
superior hardness is not required, are made from shear 
steel. The finer kinds of С. are made from steel which 
has been in a state of fusion, and which is termed cast- 
steel, no other being susceptible of a fine polish and 
very keen edge. Razors are made of cast-steel, the edge 
of the razor requiring the combined advantages of 





237,) &c. 

Cuspidate, (küspe-dát.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Taper- 
ine cred М into a rigid int also, ит А acumi- 
nate, as the leaflets of many Rubi. 

Cantara, (küs'tdrd.) [From W. cus, curd.) (Cookery.) 


A kind of curded jelly, made of milk and eggs, sweet- 


hardness and tenacity. After the razor-blade is form 

it is hardened by gradually raising it to a bright- 

heat, and plunging it into cold water. It is tempered 

by heating it afterwards till a brightened part appears 

of a straw color. But the beauty and —— of pol- 
n 


ened and spi and baked or boiled for the table. ished steel is displayed to great advantage in the manu- 
Custard-À e. (Во!) See ANONACEX. facture of the finer kinds of scissors. Damascus was 
Gustin’ листон (Во) See CucURBITACEX. anciently famed for its razors, sabres, and swords — the 


Custine, (kiis‘teen,) ADAM PHILIPPE COMTE DE, a French latter especially, which possessed all the advantages of 


general, B.1740. Entering the military service at an 
early age, he became a colonel in 1760; accepted a com- 
mission in one of the French ments serving in the 
American war against the English, distinguished him- 
self at Yorktown, 1781; was made a maréchal-de-camp, 
and, in 1792, commanded the Army of the Rhine, when 
he captured the cities of Mentz, Frankfort, and Spires. 
Failing, however, to retake Mentz, which had been re- 
captured by the enemy in 1793, С. was denounced by the 
Convention, arrested, and executed in Paris in Aug. of 
the same year. His grandson, ASTOLPHE, MARQUIS DE 
C., B. 1793, is author of the well-known work entitled 
Russia in 1839. 

Custom, (küs'tüm.) [0. Fr. coustume.] (Law.) An un- 
written law established by long usage. If it be univer- 
sal, it is common law (q. v.); if particular, it is then 
properly custom. In order to establish a C, it will be 
necessary to show its existence for so long a time that 
“the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ;" 
that the usage has continued without any interruption 
of the right; that it has been bly acquiesced in, 
and has not been subject to ute, either at law or 
otherwise. 


flexibility, elasticity, and hardness, while they pre- 
sented a beautiful wavy appearance called the «ater. 
It is not known how this effect is produced; but it is 
well imitated in Europe by scooping hollows in 
the blade and filling them up; also by welding to- 
gether a bundle of steel bars, cutting and rewelding 
them, &c. In modern times, the English C. has been 
long celebrated for excellence and cheapness. The 
manufacture of table C. in the U. States, though intro- 
duced only in 1834 by Mr. John Russell, of Greenfield, 
Mass., has already assumed such an importance as te 
command a ир ae During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871, was imported to the value of 
BE exportation amounted to but $114,142. Now, 

owever, comparntively little C. is imported, while the 
exports bave largely increased, 


Cutlet, (kütt) | Fr. cotelette, from L. costa, a 


panel beet 
) А collop of meat broiled or fried; as, a cutlet 


ery. . 
—— (Kküt'tàk,) a o of British India, pres. of 
8 


Bengal, C. of a maritime district of same name, b. E. by 
the Bay of Bengal. It is situate on the Mahanuddy 
river, 60 m. from its mouth and 220 S.W. of Calcutta. 
Pop. 40,000. 
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Cutter, (küt'tr;) [From си.) (Naut) A boat attached 
to a vessel of war, which is rowed with 6 oars, and is 


CYC 


“oo (si'dn-in.) (Chem.) The red and blue color 
ng matters of flowers. 


employed in carrying passengers, light stores, &c. — | Cy anite, (si'an-it.) [From Gr. kyanos, blue.] (Min.) A 


Also, а one-masted vessel, with a straight running bow- 





gei, which may be drawn upon deck (Fig. 238). The 
nction between a C. and any other one-masted 
vessel is, that in the cutter the jib has no stay to sup- 


port it. 

Cuttle-fish, (Xüttl-.) (2001.) See SEPIADÆ. 

Cutwater, (küt waw-tr.) (Naut.) The fore part of a 
ship's prow, or that which cuts the water.— ( Building.) 
The angular section of the buttress of a bridge, placed 
во as to divide the force of the pressure of the current 
upon the abutments. 

C€ut-worm. (2001) See NOCTUÆLITÆ. 

Cuvier, Grorces CHRÉTIEN LÉOPOLD DAGOBERT, BARON, 
(koo've-a,) one of the most eminent naturalists of modern 
times, B. at Montbéliard, France, 1769. He received his 
early education at Stuttgart, and, while still young, his 
essays on Natural History won encomiums from Geoffroy 
and Jussieu. In 1795 he was appointed professor of 
Natural History at Paris, assistant professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History, 
and member of the Institute. In 1800, he s. Daubenton 
in the chair of natural history in the College of France, 
In 1814, C. was made councillor of state by Napoleon I., 
was admitted into the French Academy in 1818, and 
created baron in 1820, and a peer of France in 1831. 
D. 1832. ("s masterpiece is his celebrated Animal 
Kingdom (4 vols., 1817), in which he classed animals 
into the four great divisions of Vertebrata, Mollusca, Ar- 
ticulata, and Radiata. This great work has since be- 
come the basis of zoUlogical study. Another publica- 
tion, the Natural History of Fishes, begun in 1823, 
appeared in 8 vols. during his lifetime. By his lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy, C. may be regarded as the 
founder of that science; he also achieved many impor- 
tant improvements in geology.—C.’s brother, FREDERIC, 
в. 1773, attained to eminence as a writer on Natural 
History, and became professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
and director of the menagerie at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris. D. 1838. 

Cuxhaven, (kooks-hà'fn,) a seaport of N. Germany, at 
the mouth of the Elbe, 55 m. N.W. of Hamburg. Pop. 


2,500. 

€nynba, (ke-yah'bah,) a city of Brazil, cap. of p. of 
Matto Grosso, near the river Cuyaba; Lat. 15° 360’ 8., 
Lon. 569 W. Pop. 15,000. 

—— ki'ah-hó'gah,) in Ohio, a N.N.E. co., ad- 
joining Lake Erie; area, abt. 426 sq. m. С. Cleveland. 


Cuyp, (or Kvyp,) ALBERT, (koip,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter, в. 1606. He excels in landscape, and is chiefly 
eminent for harmony of color and pure aérial tint, espe- 
cially in his moonlight scenes. D. abt. 1684. 

Cuzco, (kooz'ko,) an anc. city of Peru, and formerly C. 
of the empire of the Incas, abt. 400 m. E S.E. of Lima, 
at an elevation of 11,380 ft. above the sea; Lat. 18° 31’ 
S., Lon. 720 2" W. С. із said to have been fot-nded in 
1043 by the first Inca of Peru, Manco Capac. When 
taken by Pizarro in 1534, the splendor of this city 
amazed the Spaniards. Pop. 45,000. 

Om ae An abbreviated form of hundred-reight 
(112 Ibs.). 

amide of Potassium, (si’ah-nid.) (Chem.) See 
»NOGEN. 


ponderous crystallized stone, of à blue or greenish-gray 
color. It is a silicate of alumina, with a trace of oxide 


of iron; of pearly lustre, and translucent. Comp. Bilica _ 


36:8, alumina 63:2, : á 

—— si-dn’ojén.) [From Gr. kyanos, blue, and 
gennao, vd ie (Chem.) A gaseous compound of 
carbon and nitrogen, which is very heavy, colorless, 
and has a peculiar suffocating odor. It is very inflam- 
mable, burning with a peach-blossom colored flame, 


producing carbonic acid and nitrogen. Density, 1:806; 


Form. CN. Cyanogen forms a —— compound, 
Hyprocyanic ACID (or prussic acid), q. v., and an oxy- 


gen compound, Cyanic acid. It unites directly with 
metals, forming cyanides, which are analogous to chlo- 
rides. The pp. is the Cyanide of In the 
pure state this forms transparent cubical crystals, 
which deliquesce and decompose on exposure to air, ex- 
haling the odor of prussic acid. Ata dull red heat it 
melts to a transparent liquid, solidifying to an ue 
porcelain-like mass. C.of J. is a powerful redudhag 
agent, especially at a red heat, and is эч к — in an- 
alytical chemistry, and in manufactures. 
possesses the valuable property of dissolving many in- 
soluble salts of silver and gold, and retaining the metal 
in a form in which it is easily precipitated in the me- 
tallic state by galvanic action. It is therefore of great 
use for electro-plating and gilding. Form, KON. 
Cyanometer, (-nóm'e-tür.) [Gr. Куатов, and metron, 
measure.] (Meteor. An instrument devised by Saus- 
sure for measuring the depth of the sky's blue tint. It 
consists simply of a circular card, radially divided into 
51 parts, each of which is colored to a different tint of 
blue. The card is held between the observer and the 
sky, and the tint on the card which corresponds most 
clearly with the color of the sky is noted and recorded 
by its number. 


Cyanosis, (-nd'sis.) [Gr. kyanosis, from Куатов, blue.) ` 


(Med.) A name characteristically applied to the livid- 
ity of complexion, with fulness of the capillaries and 
minute veins, especially of the face and lips, which oc- 
curs in certain cases of congenital disease or malforma- 
tion of the heart. It is commonly called the Blee 
Disease; and, though producing general weakness, it 
does not necessarily destroy life. 

Cyanosite, (si-dn’o-sit,) or CHALCANTHITE. [From Gr. 
cyanosis.) (Min.) A native sulphate of copper. 

Cyathea, (si-a'the-ah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
arborescent ferns, belonging to that group which has 
an indusium or involucre placed in the form of a cup 
beneath, or so as to contain the spore-cases, the fruc- 
tification being seated on the under surface of the 
fronds. They rank among the most striking features 
of tropical scenery, and are most abundant in 8. Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. In some the trunk is short, 
but in others it reaches a height of 40 or 50 ft., and is 
crowned with a 
magnificent head 
of fronds, which, 
in many cases, are 
of gigantic size, 
and are always 
large. C. medulla- 
тїз (Fig. 239), a 
fine species of the 
Pacific islands, 
known in gardens 
as a noble tree 
fern of compara- 
tively hardy char- 
acter, forms in its 
native country a 
common article of 
food with the na- 
tives. The part 
eaten is the soft, 
pulpy, medullary Fig. 239.— CYATHEA MEDULLARIS. 
substance which 
occupies the centre of the trunk, and has some resem- 
blance to sago. 

Cy bele, (sib’e-le,) called also Rufa. ( Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Uranus and Terra, wife of Saturn, and mother of 
Jupiter and the other chief deities; hence her title of 
mother of the gods. She is commonly represented as 
riding in a chariot drawn by lions, with .her brows 
crowned by a tower (Fig. 221), and sometimes with 
many breasts, as symbolical of the fecundity of the 
earth, and the prolific fountains of plenty it produces. 

Cy cadeacer, (si-ka-de-à's-e.) (Bot.) An О. of plants, 
all. Gymnogens, consisting of small, palm-like trees or 
shrubs, with unbranched stems; leaves pinnate, and 





he solutiong, 


— — —— 
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usually rolled up like a crozier while in bud. They are 
chiefly natives of the tropical regions of America and 
Asia. Cycas revoluta, a native of Japan, supplies a kind 
of starch which is used as . The C. occur in a fos- 
sil state in the oólite and chalk formations, and are 
known in paleontology as Cycadites. 


убака; (sik'lah-deez.) prom Gr. kyklos, a circle.] 


he pp. group of the Grecian archipelago, comprising 
the islands of Zea (anc. Ceos), Thermia (Cythnus , Ser- 
pho (Seriphus), Siphanto (Siphnus), Polycandro (Phole- 
gandros), Andro (Andros), Tino ( Tenos), Mycono (Myco- 
nus) Delos, Naxia (Naxos), Amorgo (Amorgos), Stam- 
palia (Astypalea), Chiura (Gyarus), Syra ( ), Paro 
(Paros) Antiparo (Antiparos), Nio (Jos), and Santorin 
Thera). This grou , Situated bet. Lat. 30? and 38° N., 
n. 24? and 26 E., forms now a nomarchy or dep. 
of Er. kingdom of Greece, having Syra for its C. Pop. 
118,130. 


Cy cladidse, (sik-la/de-de.) (2001) А fam. of Mollusks, 


comprising fresh-water acephala characterized by a sub- 
orbicular shell, with a thick, horny epidermis. 


Cy clamen, (sik'lah-mén.) (Gr. kyklaminos.] (Bot) A 


? 


Cycloid, 


€yeloids. 
Cyclom/etry. The art of measuring circles. 
Cyclone, (si'kión.) | From Gr. kyklos, a circle.) ( Meteor.) 


gen. of plants, О. Primulacez, in which the leaves and 
flowers spring direct from a solid, tuberous root-stock, 
which is shaped like an orange. The leaves are deeply 
heart-shaped at the base, and toothed at the edge. The 
flowers are of one petal, deeply divided into 5 oblong 
segments, whith being erect while the mouth of the 
tube is turned downwards, presents in some degree the 
appearance of a turban. The fleshy root-stocks, though 
of a highly acrid nature, are, in Italy, greedily sought 
after by swine; hence the name porsiuo, from 
which the English name Sow-bread is adopted, 


©усіе, (si’kl.) [From Gr. kyklos, а circle.] (Chron.) A 


certain period or series of numbers, which regularly 
proceed from the first to the last, and then return again 
to the first, and so circulate perpetually. — €. of the 
Sun, or Solar C., a period of 28 years, in which the same 
days of the week recur on the same days of the year, 
and the Sunday or Dominical Letter recurs in the same 
order. — C. of the Moon, or Lunar C., a period of 19 
years, in which the new and full moon recur on the 
same days of the month. See GOLDEN NUMBER, INDIC- 
TION, METONIC (and CaLippic) CYCLE. 


Cyclograph, (si'klo-gràf.) (From Gr. kyklos, circle, 


and grapho, I write.] An instrument used by archi- 
tects and engineers for describing the arcs of circles. 
ac [From Gr. kyklos, a circle, and 
eidos, form.) (Geom.) A curve which may be thus de- 
scribed: Take a circle and mark on it one point. Roll 
this circle along a straight line in any plane, and ob- 
serve the various points successively covered by the 
marked one on the circle. The curve so traced will be a 
C. Galileo was the first to observe it in 1615. It is of 
great importance in respect both to its geometrical 
properties and connection with dynamics. 
(Zoél.) See CTENOIDS. 


A rotatory storm, which takes its rise in tropical seas. 
They commonly travel along a parabolic path, which 
carries them first towards the west and afterwards to- 
wards the east, with a northward direction throughout. 
The diameter of the cyclone whirlwind varies from abt. 
170 to 500 m. or more. When calm prevails, the centre, 
which is the point of greatest danger of the navigator, 
travels at a rate varying from 2 to 30 m. per hour. 
These storms are also called Typhoons (in the Chinese 
seas), and Tornadoes. They frequently occur at the 
change of the monsoons in Aug., Sept., and Oct., when 
the N.E. trade-wind suddenly veers round, and becomes 
the S.W. monsoon. 


C€yclopze'din. (Lit) Seo ENCYCLOPEDIA, the preferred 


orthography. 


€yelopean Architecture, (si-klo-pe'dn,) a term 


generen applied 
to a wall of large 
irregular stones, 
nnhewn and un- 
cemeted, which 
term originated 
in Greece, where 
structures of this 
kind were fabled 
to have been the 
work of the Cy- 
clops, or one- 
eyed giants. The 
walls of Tiryns, 
near Nauplia— 
nona — Fig. 240. — cYCLOPEAN GATE OF BEGNI. 
gate of Segni —13 m. E. of Velletri —(Fig. 240), are 





Cygnus, (sig’nis.) [L., a swan.] 
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examples of the rudest style of Cyclopean masonry or 
architecture. 


Сгеюре, (Ер (Myth.) А fabulous race of gian 


aving only one eye, and that placed in the centre o 
the forehead. Their vocation, according to Hesiod, was 
the forging of thunderbolts for Jupiter in the forges be- 
neath Mount Etna, under the superintendence of Vul- 
can; while Homer describes them as a lawless and 
cannibal race of giants who dwelt in Sicily. The most 
famous of them was Polyphemus, whose combat with 
Odysseus (Ulysses) is narrated in the Odyssey. The С. 
were destroyed by Apollo. — (2001.) A gen. of minute 
crustaceans, во called from having but one eye, and be- 
longing to the O. Entomostraca, They have 8 or 10 legs, 
and the abdomen is terminated by a bifid tail adapted 
for swimming. Some species belong to fresh water, 
while others are marine. 


Cyclopterida, (si-kldp-tér'e-de.) (Zovl.) The Lump- 


fish or Lump-sucker fam., comprising malacopterygious 
fishes which derive their name from the clumsiness of 
their form: their height being abt. half their length, 
and their thickness abt. half their height. Their ven- 
tral fins are united by a membrane so as to form a kind 
of oval and concave disc, by means of which they are 
enabled to adhere with great force to any substance 
to which they apply themselves. Cyclopterus lumpus of 
the North Atlantic is from 10 to 20 inches long. 


Cyclostomidse, (-stim’e-de.) [From Gr. kyklos, а 


circle, and stoma, mouth.] (Zodl.) A fam. of gasteropo- 
dous mollusks, characterized by a spiral and circular- 
mouthed shell. 


Cydippidse, (si-dip/pe-de.) (Zodl.) See CrenopHors. 
Cydonia, (si-do'ne-ah.) [A name given to the Quince 


y the ancients, from its growing abundantly near 
Cydon, in the isle of Crete.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
О. Rosacex, distinguished from Pyrus by its leafy calyx- 
lobes, and the many-seeded cells of its fruit. The com- 
mon Quince, C. vulgaris, is a hardy deciduous tree, 15 te 
20 feet high, with numerous crooked branches, forming 
&bushy spreading head; the leaves are roundish or 
ovate. The flower-buds puen early in spring, and elon- 
gate into a branch, with five or six leaves, and at the ex- 
tremity a single flower, white or pale-red and of large 
size, is produced as late as May or June. The fruit is 
large, roundish, turbinate, pear-shaped, or irregularly 
oval, according to the variety. On approaching matu- 
rity it assumes a fine golden-yellow color, giving the 
tree a very ornamental appearance. All the varieties 
have a strong odor, with an austere flavor, so that they 
are unfit for being eaten raw ; but the fruit is much es- 
teemed along with apples in pies and tarts, and in con- 
fectionery it forms an excellent marmalade and syrup. 
Indeed, the name of marmalade is said to be derived 
from Marmelo, the Portuguese name of the Quince. The 
plants are much used as stocks for pear-trees, especially 
those intended to be kept dwarf. 

(201. The Swan, % 


gen. of birds, fam. Anatid s, distinguished by their long 
neck, their graceful and majestic appearance, and their 
muscular power. Though infinitely superior in size 
and beauty, they are closely allied to the goose, attack 
like it with a 
hissing note, and 
strike similarly 
with their wings. 
They feod chiefly 
on the seeds and 
roots of aquatic 
plants. Much has 
been said in an- é 
cient times of = 
the singing of 
the Swan, and = 
many beautiful ‘= 
and poetical de- UM 
scriptions have — — 

prier ai а Fig. 241. — BLACK-NECKED SWAN. 
fiction of natural history, no fable of antiquity, was 
ever more celebrated, oftener repeated, or better re- 
ceived: it occupied the soft and lively imagination of 
the Greeks; poets, orators, and even philosophers, 
adopted it as a truth too pleasing to be doubted. The 
truth, however, is very different from such amiable and 
affecting fables; for the voice of the Swan is very d 
shrill, апа harsh; though, when high in the air, an 
modulated by the winds, the note, or hoop. of an assem- 
blage of them is not unpleasant. Swans are supposed, 
though without satisfactory evidence, to live to a great 
age. The young do not acquire their full plumage till 
the 2d year; during this period they are called cygnets. 
The Trumpeter Swan, €. buccinator, of Western N. 
America, is 60 inches long, and the wings 21 inches; 
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the adult pure white, the bill and legs black. Its notes 
are more sonorous than those of other species. The 
Black-necked Swan, C. nigricollis (Fig. 241), is a South 
American species. It is a curious circumstance that the 
black color appears more or less in all the species of the 
Southern hemisphere, and in them alone.— (Astron.) 
A constellation of the N. hemisphere. It is in the 
Milky Way, between Cassiopeia and Lyra, is shaped like 
è large cross, and contains 81 stars. 
linder, (sil'iwdür. [From Gr. kylindro, I roll.) 
Geom.) A solid body, supposed to be generated by the 
rotation of a parallelugram round one of its sides. This 
will produce a solid, shaped like a column with parallel 
sides. If a line from the centre of the upper surface, 
let fall perpendicularly on the lower, touches the cen- 
tre of the latter, it is a right C. ; otherwise it is oblique. 
The solid contents of a C., whether right or oblique, is 
found by multiplying the area of the base by its alti- 
tude, and its convex surface is found by multiplying 
the circumference by the height. The area of the in- 
ternal diameter of a C., multiplied by its depth, will give 
the cubical capacity. The solidities of a cone, of a 
sphere, and of a C., formed by the revolution of a square 
on a line passing through and bisecting it — the cir- 
cumferences of the bases of the cone and C. and the 
t circle of the sphere being equal — are as 1, 2, and 
This ratio was first discovered by Archimedes. — 
Mach.) In steam-engines, that part in which the pis- 
works to and fro, and from which, by alternately 
admitting and condensing the steam, all the motive 
power of theengine is derived. — ( Agric.) A roller used 
flattening the surface of ploughed ground. 


суннага, (setin’droid.) [From Gr. kylindros, a cyl- 


der, and eidos, form.) (Geom.) А solid body ap- 

proaching to the figure of a cylinder, but differing in 

some respects, as having the bases elliptical, but paral- 
lel and equal. 

а, (si’mah.) [L.] (Arch) An undulated moulding 

Fig. 198), called cyma recta when hollow in the upper 

t and roundin thelower; and cymareversa when hollow 

n the lower part and round in the upper. See OGER. 


€ymatium, (-ma’shetim.) [L., dim. of сута.) (Arch.) 


А capping moulding to certain parts and subdivisions 
of the classical orders. Thus, the projecting mouldings 
en the upper part of the architrave (except in the Doric 
erder, when it is denominated tenia), the corresponding 
moulding over the frieze, and the small moulding be- 
tween the corona and cyma of the cornice, are each called 
by this name. (See Fig. 198.) 
mbal, (sim'bdl.) Ws kymbalon, from kymbos, a cav- 
ty.) (Mus. A musical instrument used by the an- 
cients, hollow, and made of brass, supposed to be some- 
what like a kettle-drum. The modern cymbals used in 
mllitary bands consist of two concave metal plates, 
which being held one in each hand are struck together. 
те, (sim.) [Gr.kyma, a sprout.) (Hot) A kind of 
florescence produced by the rays of an umbel forming 
one terminal flower, and then producing secondary 
pedicels from below it in the centrifugal manner. 


Or) e (si-»dng'ke.) [Gr., literally, dog-throttling.] 


ed.) Bee Croup, and QuiNsr. 


Cynara, (sin’a-rah.) (Bot.) А gen. of plants, O. Aste- 


racez, of which many of the species are prickly trouble- 
some weeds, and only two are useful. The Artichoke, 
C. scolymus, is a hardy perennial, a native of Barbary, 
and somewhat resembles a large thistle. The leaves 
are numerous, ample, pinnatifid, somewhat spiny, from 
three to four feet long, and covered with an ash-colored 
cottony down. The flower-stems grow erect, and attain 
the height of from four to six feet. They are each ter- 
minated by a large globular head of imbricated oval 
wpiny scales of a purplish-greem color, which envelop 
а mass of flowers in the centre. These flower-heads in 
ап immature state contain the parts that are eatable; 
which comprise tbe fleshy receptacle usually called the 
bottom, freed from the bristles and seed-down, com- 
monly called the choke, and the thick lower part of the 
imbricated scales or leaves of the involucre. Artichokes 
are not so much in request with us as they are in Eu- 
rope, and chiefly in France, where they are largely cul- 
tivated, and, by various modes of cooking, are made to 
form favorite dishes. The Cardoon or Chardoon, C. 
eardunculus, very much resembles the artichoke. In 
many parts of Europe it is regarded as a wholesome eg- 
culent, which in the bands of a skilful cook forms an 
excellent dish. The parts which are used are the 
stalke of the inner leaves, rendered white, crisp, and 
tender by blanching. These stalks are either stewed, 
or form an ingredient in soups and salads during au- 
tumn and winter. The flowers have the property of 

lating milk, for which purpose they are frequently 
= by the French after being gathered and dried in 


Cynodon, (si/no-dón.) (Bot) A genus of 


Cynodontes, (-dén'teez.) 


Cyperacese, (si-pür-à'se-e.) 
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Суваг. оа (Bot) А fruit 


with distinct ovar and bard, indehiscent pericarp 
enclosed within the fleshy tube of the calyx, as in Rose. 


Cynic, (sin'ik.) [From Gr. kynikos, dog-like.] А man 


of surly or snarling temper; a misanthrope. 


Cynics. (Philos.) A sect of ancient philosophers, who 


prided themselves upon their contempt of riches and 
state, the arts, sciences, and amusements. The two 
most celebrated men of this sect were Antisthenes and 
Diogenes. 


Cynipserna, (-nip's-rah.) (ZoóL) The Gall-fly fam., 


comprising bymenopterous insects which puncture, 
with their ovipositor, the surface of the leaves, buda, 
and stalks of various planta and trees; and they increase 
the aperture by means of tbe toothed edge, forming & 
kind of saw, with which the extremity of this organ is 
arned. In this aperture they deposit, with the egg, a 
drop of fluid, which, from its irritating quality, pro- 
duces different kinds of gall-nuts, according to the spe- 
cíes of Cynips by which it has been punctured. To the 
Oynips Gallg Tinctorie we are indebted for the common 
gall-nuts of commerce, growing upon the Quercus in/eo- 
toria in the Levant, and which are employed in the 
manufacture of ink. The galls are of the size of a boy's 
marble, very hard and round, with various tuberc 

on the surface; they contain but a single inhabitant, 
wbich may often be found in the interior on breaking 


the galls. 

lants, 0. 
Graminaces, distinguished chiefly by the spikes of in- 
florescence being in short, spreading, finger-like heads. 
The Bermuda Grass, C. dacty. found in sandy and hard 
soil from Penn, to Georgia, is an excellent pasture-grass. 
Gr. kyon, a dog, and одоца, 
a tooth.) (Anat.) Dog-teeth, of which there are 2 in 
each jaw, one on each side, betwixt the fore-teeth and 
the grinders. 


Cynoglossum, рен [Ог. Куба, and glossa, the 


tongue.) ( Bot.) e Hound's-tongue, a gen. of plants, 
О. Boraginaces, consisting of herbs from the temperate 
zones, with leaves covered with silky -white r$; 
flowers in scorpioid racemes, dull-red or blue; corolla 
salver-shaped, with the throat closed by 6 obtuse scales, 
and the limb 5-lobed. 


Cynoniorium, (senon-e-ore-üm.) (Bot) A gen. of 


plants, O. Balanophoracex, represented by C. 

a fleshy, red, herbaceous plant, a native of the Levant, 
which was formerly used to procure abortion in Malta, 
and was highly valued as a styptic and astringent. 


Cynorexia, (sé-no-rék’shah.) (From Gr. kyon, а dog, 


and orexts, appetite.) (Med.) A canine or unappeasable 
appetite. 


Cynoscephale. (Gr. the Dog's Heads.) (Anc. Hist.) 


A mountain-range in Thessaly, where two battles were 
fought, B. c. 364 and 197 respectively: in the first, the 
Thebans defeated Alexander of Pherw; in the 2d, 
Philip V. of Macedon was worsted by Fiaminius, the 
Roman consul. 


Cynosure, (sin'o-shoor.) [From Gr. kyón, a dog, and 
y * (ura, 


tail.] (Аз ол.) A name of the constellation Ursa Minor. 
— ( Myth.) Among the Greeks, Ton was the nurse 
of the infant Jupiter on Mount Ida, in Crete, and was 
afterwards changed by him into a constellation: 


Cynosurus, (sin-o-zhoo'rus.) [Gr. kynosoura, a dog's 


tail] (Bot) А gen. of plants, О. Gruminaces, includ- 
ing the Dog’s-tail grass, C. cristatus, a native of Europe, 
which is considered an excellent species for permanent 
sheep-pasture. 


Cynthia, (sin'Uie-ah.) ( Myth.) A name of the goddess 


Diana. — (Bot.) А gen. of planta, О. Asteraceæ. — (Zobl.) 
An European gen. of butterflies, fam. Nymphalidg. 
(Bot) The Sedge fam. 
an О. of plants, ull. Glumales, consisting of grass-like, 
tufted plants, having solid, usually jointed, and fre- 
quently angular stems; leaves with their sheaths en- 
tire; flowers borne on a solitary bract or scale, all united 
in an imbricated manner, 80 as to form & spike ; stamens 
hypogynous; ovary superior; fruit a crustaceous or 
bony achene; embryo lens-shaped, and lying at the base 
of fleshy or mealy albumen. Some of the sedges are 
demulcent; others are bitter and astringent. Some, by 
means of their creeping underground stems, bind to- 
gether the loose sands of the seashore. Their cellular 
tissue is sometimes used for paper. The underground 
stems of several species of Cyperus are used as food. The 
plants of this O. are generally distributed over the world, 
and abound in moist situations. 

preeidse, (sip-re'e- 
de.) (2001.) The Cowry 
fam., soapy aig gas- 
teropodous mollusks, 
remarkable for the 
brilliancy of the colors 
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of their shells, and for the bright polish of which they 
are susceptible. The shell of Cypræa moneta (Fig. 242) 
ів the current zoin ^f the natives of Siam, Bengal, and 
many parts of Africa. 

Cypress, е, (Bot) See CUPRESSUS. 

Cy prian, (St.,) Tuascius CZCILIUS CYPRIANUS, (sip're- 
dn,) a Father of the Church, B., it is supposed, at Car- 
аре, abt. 200 a.D. After his conversion to Christian- 
ity, he became bishop of Carthage, 248, and soon became 
eminent for his piety, learning, and eloquence. He has 
left many treatises, valuable for the light they throw 
on the doctrinal and disciplinal matters of the Early 
Church. D. a martyr under Valerian, 258. 

— —— (se-prin'e-de.) (Gr. kyprinos, the carp.] 

l.) The Carp fam., comprising abdominal mala- 
zopterygious fishes, with small mouths and no, teeth in 
the jaws, living in fresh water. The Common Carp 
Cyprinus carpio (Fig. 243), of Europe, now acclimatized 
in the Hudson and 
some other Ameri- 
can rivers, is much 
esteemed for food. 
It sometimes at- 
tains the length of 

' 4ft. Its fecundity 
is prodigious; and 

, it is said to live to Fig. 243. — CARP. 

& great age. The 
Golden Carp, or Gold-fish, C. auratus, which breeds in 
nds in various parts of the U. States, is indigenous to 
ina, and is common in aquaria. Amorg American 
species belonging to this fam. are: the Brook-minnow, 
or Black-nosed Dace, Leuciscus or Rhinichthys atronasus, 
abt. 3 inches long, greenish above, abdomen silvery, 
with a dark band from the nose to the tail; the Com- 
mon Shiner, Plargyrus Americanus, (Fig. 2,) which is 
from З to 6 inches long, and of a general golden color; 
the Red-fin, Hypsolepis cornutus, which is abt. the same 
size, with fins and opercles margined with crimson ; the 
Beautiful Leuciscus, Dace, or Chivin, Semotilus argen- 
teus, 12 to 14 inches long, color brown, back slightly 
arched; and the Black-headed Dace or Lake Chub, Leu- 
ciscus atromaculatus, of New York, which is 6 to 12 
inches long. — Also, a fam. of mollusks, О. Lamellibran- 
chiata, of which there are abt. 100 living and 350 fossil 
species. They have the shell oval or elongated, valves 
solid, and the epidermis thick and dark. 

Cy prinodontide, (-prin-o-din'te-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. 
of abdominal malacopterygious fishes, allied to the Cy- 
prinidæ, but with teeth upon the jaws, and the dorsal 
opposite the anal fin. To this fam. belongs the Orna- 
mented Minnow, Mummachog, or Cobbler, Fundulus pis- 
culentus, of the coast of New England, which is exten- 
sively used for bait. 

Cypriet, (sip're-0t.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the island of Cyprus. 

Cypripedium, (sip-re-pé'di-um.) [Gr. Kypria, Venus, 
and podion, a slipper.] (Bot) The Ladies'-slipper, a 
gen. of plants, О. Orchidacez, differing from other or- 
chids in having two lateral anthers instead of one that 
is dorsal, the latter being represented by a great, broad, 
angular plate, in front of which projects a stalked, 
3-lobed stigma. 

Cypris. (Zoil.) See ENTOMOsTRACA. 

Cy prus, (sip/rüs.) [une Kibris.] A large island of 
the Mediterranean, belonging to Turkey, and ly in 
the angle bet. Syria and Asia Minor, bet. Lat. 349 34" 
and 35° 42' N., and Lon. 32° 18' and 349 37’ E. It is of 
an oval shape, tending to a point E.N.E. Maximum 
length, 132 m.; breadth varying from 30 to 35. A moun- 
tain-chain runs from E. to W., the highest summit of 
which, Santa Croce, is the Olympus of the ancients. 
Prod. Wine, wool, and cattle. С. Nicosia, C., founded 
by the Phoenicians, aud afterwards colonized by the 
Greeks, became one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Venus. After the fall of the Western Empire, C. fell 
into the hands of the Byzantines and the Saracens. In 
the time of the Third Crusade, Richard I. of England 
formed C. into a kingdom under Guy of Lusignan, 1191, 
in whose family it remained for 300 years. The Vene- 
tians held it from 1480 to 1571, when it was taken by the 
Turks. In 1878, С. was occupied by Gt. Britain under the 
Berlin Treaty. Pop. est. abt. 200,000, chiefly Christians. 

Cyp’sela. [From Gr. kyphelé, а chest.) (Bot.) The 
dry, one-celled, one-seeded, inferior fruit of the Aster- 


aces. 

C€ypselidse, (sip-sél'e-de.) (Zovl.) The Swift fam., О. 
Insessores, comprising small, dull-colored birds, havin 
the general appearance of Swallows, but distinguished 
Ly their remarkably long and curved wings, very small 
weak legs, and short toes. Their anatomy more resem- 
bles that of humming-birds than of swallows. Like the 
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their nest, year after year, and repair the old nest in- 
stead of making anew one. The Swift of N. W. Amer- 
ica, Nephacetes niger, is abt. 7 inches long. The Chim- 
ney Swallow, Chætura ripas dag is abt. 5 inches long. It 
is so called from frequently building in chimneys its 
nest, which is made of small dry twigs, which the bird 
breaks off from the tree and carries away in its feet. 


Cyrenaica, (sir-e-na'e-kah.) (Anc. Geog.) See its mod- 


em name, BARCA. 


C€yrennies, or CYRENIANS, (sir-e-nàá'iks.) (Philos) A 


sect of anc. philosophers, so called from their founder 
Aristippus of Cyrene, a disciple of Socrates. The great 
principle of their doctrine was, that the supreme good 
of man in this life is pleasure; a doctrine that was ex- 
panded by their successors the Epicureans. 


Cyrene, (si-ré’ne.) (Anc. Geog.) A Greek city, С. of 


Cyrenaica, in Africa, founded by a colony of Spartans 
in 631 p. c. It was a place of great trade and impor- 
tance; which was afterwards subjected by the Ptolemies, 
and from them passed into the possession of Rome, B. €. 
74. Aristippus, Callimachus, Carneades, and other an- 
cient worthies were в. here. Its ruins still exist at 
Ghreunah, abt. 11 m. from the Mediterranean. 


Cyrillacere, Suc ace ta (Bot.) A small О. of 


plants, all. Berberales, only differing from Ericacee by 
their free petals and anthers opening in slits. Cyrilla 
iniana is a handsome greenhouse shrub. 


Cyril, (St.,) (sir’i/,) a Father of the Church, and Bishop 


of Jerusalem, in which city he is believed to have 
been B. 315 a.D. He suffered persecution and exile, and 
p.386 A.D. His catechetical works are highly esteemed 
by theologians. — Another 8T. CYRIL became archbishop 
of his native city, Alexandria, 412 a.D. He was an in- 
tolerant and turbulent ecclesiastic; persecuted the 
Jews; attempted the murder of the learned Hypatia ; 
and, in 431, presided over the Council of Ephesus, at 
which Nestorius was condemned for heresy. C. was ex- 
communicated within the same year by the Council of 
Antioch. — Still another ST. CYRIL (Constantine), в. in 
Thessalonica, introduced Christianity into the coun- 
tries on the lower Danube, invented the Slavonic alpha- 
bet, and translated the Bible therein. D. abt. 868 А.р. 


Cyr, (St.,) (són-seer',) a village of France, dep. Seine-et- 


Oise, near Versailles; celebrated for an abbey founded 
by Madame de Maintenon, and now transformed into a 
military school. 


Cyrus, (si’riis,) known as THE ELDER, and surnamed THE 


GREAT, was the son of Cambyses and the founder of the 
Persian empire. Much fabulous romance attaches to 
his early history, and until he ascended the throne, 559 
в. с. He defeated Croesus, king of Lydia, and other 

rinces, and annexed their dominions, and captured 
Babylon, 538. C., according to Herodotus, was killed 
during an invasion of Scythia, в. c. 529; Xenophon and 
Ctesias, on the contrary, allege that he died a natural 
death at Pasargade.— С. THE YOUNGER, son of Darius 
Nothus, king of Persia, was invested with the satrapies 
of Lydia, Phrygia, &c., and in 401 B.c. revolted against 
his elder brother, Artaxerxes, who had s. his father on 
the throne, and was killed in the battle of Cuanaxa. 
Xenophon, his historiographer, speaks in high terms 
of the virtues of C. 

tisus, (sit'e-süs.) (Боѓ) An extensive gen. of thorn- 


Qm shrubs or trees, O. Fübacem. The Laburnum, C. 


laburnum (Fig. 244), a native of the mountains of France 





Fig. 244. — CYTISUS LABURNUM. 


and S. Germany, is a beautiful tree which attains the 
height of 20 ft., and develops in May numerous brilliant 
— — flowers, in long, drooping clusters. This and the 
ilac are the commonest ornamental trees in English 
suburban gardens. 


latter, Swifts seem to return to the same place to take | Cyst, (sist.) |Gr. kystis, a bladder.] (Med) А bag, usually 
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of a membraneons nature, which accidentally devel 
itself in animal bodies, and contains morbid matter. T 
tumor formed by a cyst is called an K»cysted tumor. 

Cystitis, (sis-ti'tis.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) Inflammation 
of the bladder. 

Cystocele, (sisto-scl.) (Gr. kystis, and kélé, a hernia.) 
(Med.) А hornia or rupture occasioned by protrusion 
of the bladder. 

Cystotomy, (s!s-ct’o-me.) [Ог. kystis, and temne, I cut.) 
Surg.) The practice of opening encysted tumors for the 

scharge of morbid or purulous matter. 

Cythera, (si-the’rah.) (Anc. Geog.) See Ceniao. 

Cy tinuacese, (si-Lin-d'se-e.) (Bot.) A small and unimpor- 
tant О. of plants, class Rhísogens. 

стз. (stt'o-bldat.) (Gr. kystis, a bladder, and 

ema, а sprout.] ( Physiol.) That elementary spherule, 
derived from organic mucus, which produces a cell from 
ite side, according to Schleiden. It isthe nucleus of R. 
Brown and others. 

Czar, Tsar, Tzar, (sahr.) [Russ. tsar.] The Sclavonic 
form of Cætar, the title assumed by the emperors of 
Russia, borne first by Ivan II. in 1579, as Czar of Mus- 
covy. The eldest son of the ( was called Cxarovicz, or, as 
we usually write it, C&arotitsch, or Cesarowitch ; but this 
appellation was discontinued after the murder of Alexis, 
the son of Peter the Great, until revived by Paul I. in 
1799, in favor of his 2d son, Constantine. The consort 
of the С. is termed czarina. 

Czartoryski, (char-to-riske,) a princely Polish house, 
whose principal members have been: STEPHEN, an emi- 
neut general, called the Duguesclin of Poland, and the 
liberator of his country. B. 1599; р. 1665. — ADAM 
Castmin, PRINCE C, cousin of king Stanislaus, в. 1731, 
became starost-general of Podolia, and president of the 
Diet. D. 1823.—Apam Оховон, CB C., son of the 
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foregoing, 5. 1770, became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Alexander I. of Russia. In 1831, he upheld the 
cause of Polish nationality, and was elected president 
of the popular govt. After the defeat of the Poles and 
the reinstation of Russian authority, C. went into exile 
and p. in Paris, 1861. His son, PRINCE LADISLAUS C. в. 
1828, married & duughter of the ex-queen Christina of 
Bpain, and resides in England. 

Czegled, (220/1с4,) à town of Hungary, $9 m. В.Б. of 
Pesth. . 20,000. 

Czernowitz, or Tehernovits, (tchair-no-veets’,) a 
town of Austria, C. of Bukowina, on the Pruth, 140 m. 
from Jassy. Pop. 34,000. 

Czerny, GEORGE, (zatr’ne.) [Properly Kara DJORDJR, 
і.е. Black George.) А Servian peasant, B. near Belgrade, 
1770. Having distinguished himself by his hatred of 
the oppressors of his country, he was chosen leader of 
the Servians in their revolt against the Turks, captured 
Belgrade in 1806, and (after the treaty of Blobosje 
July 8, 1808) was elected governor by the people, an 
recognized as prince of Servia by the Sultun. C. having 
been abandoned by his ally the Czar during the inva- 
sion of Russia by the French, the Turks recommenced 
the hostilities, were successful, and compelled C. to fly 
to Russia. He returned in 1817, when he was murdered 
at the instigation of Prince Milosch. 

Czuczor, Gronor, (fsoot'or) a Hungarian poet and 
prose writer, B. at Andod, 1500, He entered early in life 
the Benedictine order, but the liberal ideas expressed 
in his Battle of Augsburg and other poems exposed him 
to persecutions from the monks. In 1844, he became 
the editor of the Academical Dictionary, which is not 
yet finished. He took an active part in the revolution 
of 1848; was sentenced by the Austrians in 1849 to 6 
years imprisonment, but was pardoned in 1850. 


D. 


D the 4th letter of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman al- 
э phabets, as it is also of the English, belongs to the 
ntal order of letters, of which it is the medial 

character. It frequently interchanges with words of 
the same class or organ in the kindred lan es, as the 
German, as in traum, dream. JD also affords a ready 
interchange with J and r, and becomes allied with и in 
a kind of affinity, as in Lat. gener, Eng. gender. Di, 
when followed by a vowel, is sometimes represented b 
the letter j, as in journal for diurnal. e Latin 
often becomes changed, in German, into £, s, or ss, as in 
decem (ten) into sehn. — In its numerical signification, 
D. is the symbol of 500, and with a dash over it, thus 
(D), of 5,000. The form of the word has arisen from 
the early printers having written 600 as I with a re- 
versed € — I), which soon came to be joined together 
as thesymbol for five centuries. — Among abbreviations, 
D. signifies doctor, in its various forms, as, DD. doctor 
of divinity, MD. doctor of medicine, £c. — Ав а sign, 
D is one of the Dominical letters. — In Music, D is the 
2d note in the natural scale, and corresponds with the 
French re. 

Dab, (dàüb.) (2081) A small European flat fish, the 
Platessa limanda, fam. Pleuronectide, closely allied to 
the Flounder. 

Da Capo, (dah-ká'po.) (It., from the beginning.] ( Mus.) 
Indicating that the first part of the piece is to be re- 
peated from the beginning: — generally abbreviated 
D. €. on sheets of music. 

Dacen, (dák'kah,) a city of Hindostan, C. of a district 
of ваше name, 177 m. N.E. of Calcutta; Lat. 230 42' N., 
Lon. 90° 17^ E. It was, in the early part of the 17th 
cent., the C. of Bengal, and a very rich and prosperous 

lace. Its trade is still important, and ít has been 
ong famous for the fineness of its muslins and damusk 
goods. Pop. 67,000. 

Dace, (dds.) (Zoól.) See CYPRINIDÆ. 

Dacia, eee”) (Auc. Geog.) A large outlying ter- 
ritory of the Roman empire, now forming the Danubian 
Principalities, with portions of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. It was inhabited by a warlike беу... ліс race, 
the Dacii or Раса, who were subdued by Trajan, A. D. 
105, after a struggle of 75 years; but was relinquished 
to the Goths, a. n. 275, and, after a series of vicissitudes, 
fell into the possession of the Mugyara in the 9th cent. 

Dactyl, (ddKtil.) (From Gr.daktylos,a finger.) (J*os.) 
In Latin and Greek poetry, a foot consisting of a long 
syllable followed by 28hort ones; as, dominis, cármind. 
When cembined with spondees consisting of 2 long 
syllables, it forms the herameter, а line of 6 feet. 

Dactylis, (dàk'te-Us.) (Gr. dektylos, a finger.] (Bot.) 


A gen. of plants, О. Graminacee, distinguished by the 
flowers being in very crowded panicles, and subsecund, 
4. e., pointing nearly all to one side. D. Glomerata, the 
Orchard-grass or Cock's-foot grass, forms a portion of 
most good pastures, particularly when the soil is 
loamy and chalky. 

Dacetylology, (-Voje.) [From Gr.daktylos,and logoa, s 
discourse.) The art of communicating ideas or thoughts 
by the fingers. 

Dacty los, (ddk’'te-lds.) [Gr., literally, a finger.) ( Antig.) 
The shortest measure used by the Greeks, being a fix 
ger's breadth, or about 7-10ths of an inch: — it corre- 
sponded to the digitus of the Romans. 

Dade, (did,) in Florida, a B. co., b. В. and E. by the 
Atlantic; area, 3,000 sq. m. Its surface is nearly cov- 
ered by the EVERGLADES, g. v. C. Miami—In 
a N.W. co.. b. on Alabama and Tennessee; area, 160 
m. О. Trenton. In Missouri. а 8.W. 
со.; area, 498 sq. m. C. Greenfield. — 

Dado, Cee) [16., а die.] (Arch.) The die, or that 

rt in the middle of the pedestal of a column between 
ts base and cornice. It is also the name of the lower 
part of a wall. Seo PEDESTAL. 

Deedalas, (déd'ah-lus.) (Му) A fabled artist and fe 
ventor, who is said to have designed the Cretan Laby- 
riuth, and to have introduced tlie use of the saw, auger, 
&c. Tradition states that he devised artificial wings 
which enabled him to fly over to Sicily from Crete, ac- 
companied by his son Icarus, who, however, fell from 
aérial heights into that part of the Mediterrancan since 
called the Jcarian Sea, 

Daffodil, саса 

Dagger, (ddg'gr.) | с 
А short sword ог long knife, formerly саггіе 
belt of all persons, sometimes even by women. 

Daghestan, (dah-gés-idn’,) а mountainous country of 
W. Asia, embracing the whole of the region between 
the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus ; Lat. 41-43? N., Lon. 
40-509 E. It is partially independent, and partially in- 
cluded within the Russian govt. of the Caucasus. Area, 
abt. 17,000 вд. m. Pop. estim. at 2,000,000, chiefly Les- 
ghians and other nomad Tartar tribes. 

Dago, or РАОбЕ, (d'go,) a Russian island of tho Baltic, 
N. of Csel, near the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Dagobert I.. (dd-go-bair’,) king of the Franks, s. his 
father, Clovis 1I., 628. Hesubdued the Saxons, Gascons, 
and Bretons, and is celebrated for his magnificence, li- 
centiousness, and cruelty. His minister, the goldsmith 
Eligius (St. Е101), much contributed to the splendor of 
bis reign. D. 638. — D. II. s. his father, Sigebert II., as 


(Bot.) Ree NARCISSUS. 
oth. daggert; Fr. dague.) (AL) 
in the 
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king of Austrasia, 656; D. 679. — D. III. s. his father, 
Ohildebert III., as king of the Franks, 711, and reigned 
only in name, the power being usurped by Pepin d'He- 
ristal, mayor of the palace. D. 715. 
Dagon, (dá'gón.) (Scrip.) The national idol or god 
of the Philistines, formed in = 
human shape upwards from 
the waist, and resembling a «е 
fish downwards,witha ппу Ч 
tail. He had a temple at 
Gaza (Judges xvi. 23), and 
oneat Ashdod (1 Sam. v.1-7), 
which last was destroyed by 
Jonathan Maccabeus (1 
Масс. x. 83, 84). A fish 
was worshipped by the 
bylonians (Fig. 245). It was 
said to have emerged from 
the Red Sea, and to have 
taught men the use of let- 
ters, the arts, religion, and 
agriculture. 
Daguerre, Lovis Jacques 
MAN»£, (da-gair’,) a French 
artist, B. 1789, after assisting 
in the production of the dio- 
rama, 1822, experimented in 
photography, and succeed- 
ed, 1839, in giving to the 
world his great invention, 
the daguerreotype. D. 1851. 
Daguerreotype, (dah- ASSYRIAN FISH-GOD. 
gair’o-ttp.) [From Daguerre, (Nineveh Marbles, Brit. Mus.) 
the inventor, and Gr. typos, a 
sketch.) (Fine Arts.) A process by which all images 
post by the camera obscura are retained and fixed 
n & few moments, by the action of light upon metallic 
Surfaces coated with a salt of silver. The ancient alche- 
mists were aware that a substance washed first witha 
eolution of a salt of silver, and then with a solution of 
common salt, would become black. Paper wetted in this 
way, and placed in the camera obscura, so as to receive 
the image on it, will soon exhibit a negative picture; 
that is, one in which the lights and shadows are re- 
versed. Many persons, among others Wedgwood and 
Sir H. Davy, attempted in vain to arrest the action of 
the light when the picture was produced; but ulti- 
mately its whole surface became black. At length, 
Niepce and Daguerre discovered a means of effecting 
this, and were munificently rewarded by the French 
government. They used for the purpose a silvered cop- 
per plate, which, after having been rendered extremely 
clean, was exposed on its silvered side to the vapor of 
todine, and then placed in the camera obscura. Having 
been removed from the latter, without the least appear- 
ance of change on ita surface, it was exposed in a proper 
apparatue to the vapor of mercury, which caused the 
landscape, &c., to appear. It was then washed with a 
solution of hyposulphide of soda, to remove the undecom- 
posed salt of si!ver, and therefore to prevent any fur- 
thet action of the light; and was finally washed with 
pure water, and carefully dried. The application of 
chloride of gold fixes the picture. This process is now 
almoet obsolete. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 
аА! геп, Јонм A.,an American rear-admiral, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1809, is celebrated as the originator (1847) 
of the Dahlgren shell-gun, a piece of heavy ordnance, 
and of large calibre, firing shells as well as solid shot. 
In 1863, as commander of the South Atlantic squadron, 
he endeavored unsuccessfully to take Fort Sumter by 
storm. Пе was appointed chief of the bureau of ord- 
nance in 1807. D. 1870. 
Dahlia, (daA'le-ah.) ( Bot.) A well-known gen. of her- 
baceous plants, О. A«eraces, distinguished by its chaffy 
receptacle, the absence of pappus, its double involucre, 
and its large, spindle-shaped roots, assembled into bun- 
dles, from the centre of which rises the stem. The D. 
is a native of Mexico. Countless as are the varieties of 
this flower, there are, at the most, only two species in 
cultivation, D. superflua, of which the outer involucre 
is reflexed, and D. frustranea, in which it is spreading. 
Dahimanna. (dah'mdn.) FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, а Ger- 
man historian, B. 1785, professor of political science at 





Göttingen and Bonn, in 1840-43 produced his Z7istory of |. 


Denmark (3 vols.), a work of undoubted merits. 

Dahomey, or рлноме, (dah’o-me,) à kingdom of W. 
Africa, on the Guinea Coast, b. N. by the Desert, E. by 
Benin and Yarriba, S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by 
Ashantee. Its surface is generally an immense plain, 
well watered, and with a soil of wonderful fertility. 


The govt. is a despotism of the most savage type; the |. 


king maintains an army of ferocious females, called 
Amasons (Fig. 216); and an annual festival called the 


Dale, in Ala., & S. E. co.; a. 900 
.Dalecarlia, (ddl-ekdrle-ah), (Swed. Dalarne.) А 
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grand custom is characterized by the wholesa:e slaughter 
of human beings as an offering to the gods or fetishes. 


Blave-dealing is largely carried on. О. Abomey. Al 
trade with the coast L carried on through Whydab. 
Pop. unknown. 





Fig. 246. — DAHOMAN AMAZON. 


Daimiel, (dá'e-me-ail) a town of пра, prov. Le 


Mancha, 20 m. from Ciudad Real. Pop. 11,000 


Dair-el-Hamar, (dà'ir-é-kà^mdr,) a Druse town of 


Syria, 12 m. from Beyrout. 


Pop. 30,000. 
Dairy, (dre) [From О. Eng. dey, milk.) (Agricul.) 


A building appropriated to the purpose of preserving 
and managing milk, making butter, cheese, &c. Tem- 
perature in a D. is of the first importance; for if toe 
much heat be admitted, the milk will quickly become 
sour; and if too cold an atmosphere prevails, neither 
butter nor cheese making can be carried on with any 
success. D.-farms, in general, consist chiefly of meadow 
and pasture, with only a small portion of the land under 
tillage; but it bas of late years been proved that stall- 
feeding, with green crops, is most important in the 
management of cows: for in this way they can be kept 
in milk through the whole winter season. 


Dais, (da’is.) [Fr,a canopy.) (Arch.) A raised plat- 


form at the end of a dining-hall, where the table for 
the principal guests stood; also a seat with a canopy 
over it. 


Daisy, (dá'ze) (Bot.) See BELLIS. 
Dakota, (da-k0’tah,) a former territory of the U. 8., b. 


N. by British N. America, E. by Minnesota, 8. by Ne- 
braska, and W. by Wyoming and Montana; it lies bet. 
Lat. 429 30 and 49? N., Lon., 96° 30’ and 103° W., is of 
an almost quadrilate shape, and is abt. 400 m. lon 
by as much broad. Area, abt. 162,600 sq. m. ; a consid- 
erable portion of its formerarea having been allotted to 
the new territory of Wyoming, 1868. D. forma, gen- 
erally, an elevated plateau, with high rolling prairies 
and grassy plaina, N. E. and 8, W., and is drained by the 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Cheyenne rivera, besides quite 
a congeries of small Jakes. Soil fertile, particularly in 
the bottoms; producing cereals, sugar, and excellent 
timber. Its mineralogical features are various, the 
precious metals, iron, copper, coal, and malt, may be 
enumerated among its products, Climate healthy, but 
inclining to cold. Prin, towns, Bismarck, (the Cap.), 
Sioux Falls, Deadwood, Fargo, Yankton, Fort Laramie. 
D. was territoriall organized by Congressional Act of 
2d March, 1861. Feb. 22d, 1889, President Cleveland 
signed the Act of Congress, admitting the former terri- 
tory of D. as two States, to be known as North and 
South D. (q. v.) the line of division being the ‘‘Seventh 
Standard parallel, due west to the W. boundary of the 
Territory.” 


Dakota, in Minn., an E. B. E. co., b. N. by the Missis- 


sippi; area, 550 вд. m.; C. Hastings. : 

—In Neb., a N. E. co., b. on Iowa; area, 400 aq. ní. C. 
Dakota.  ' . —The D., or JAMES river, 
rises in the N, E. of D., and falls into the Missouri, 
near Yankton, after & course of abt. 600 miles. 

. m.; C. Newton, 
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former Swedish prov., now forming part of the prov. of 
Fahlun. The Dalecarlians are celebrated for the part 
they took under Gustavus Vasa in freeing their country 
from the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

меске: ddl'ke,) а sea-bathing resort of Ireland, 8 m. 
S.E. of Dublin, on the Irish Sea. It is a favorite retreat 
of the citizens of the cap. Pop. 6,000. 

Dallas, ALEXANDER JAMES, (dál'lás,) an American law- 

er and statesman, B. in the island of Jamaica, 1759. 
He emigrated to Philadelphia in 1783; acquired there 
distinction as a lawyer,and became an active sup- 
porter of the Republican party. In 1791, D. was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, a position he held for several years. In 1814, he 
became secretary of the treasury, an office he resigned 
іп 1816. D. in 1817. — His son, GEORGE MIFFLIN D., B. 
ir Philadelphia, 1792, was elected to the U. 8. Senate in 
1831, holding office till 1833. He next held the position 
of attorney-general of Pennsylvania, and in 1827 was 
appointed minister to Russia. In 1 he was elected 
vice-president of the U. States, and in 1856, nominated 
U. 8. minister to the British court. D. 1864. 

Dallas, in Alabama, a 8.W. co.; area, 890 sq. m.; C. 
Cahawba.—In Arkansas, a central county ; area, 860 
square miles; County seat, Princeton.—In Jowa,a 
central county; area, 596 square miles; C., Adel.— 
In Kentucky, a vill. of Pulaski co., where, May 25-June 
1, 1864, occurred a succession of severe but ecisive 
actions between the National troops and the Confeder- 
ates, commanded by Generals Sherman and Hood and 
Hardee respectively.—In Missouri, a central county; 
area, 576 square miles; County Seat, Buffalo.—In 

Texas, a Х.Е. county ; area, 900 square miles ; County 
Seat, Dallas. 

Dalles, (dahlz.) [Fr. dalle, a flagstone.) A name which, 
in the language of the French Canadian hunters, was 
applied to a narrow gorge or cafion, forming a narrow 
passage for streams. The two most celebrated localities 
known under this name are The D. of the Columbia, 20 
m. above the Cascades, where for about half a mile the 
whole volume of the river flows between two walls of 
basaltic rock, which at one place are only 58 yards 
apart;—and The D. of the Wisconsin, 2 m. above the 
crossing of the La Crosse and Milwaukee railroad, 
where for abt. 5 m. the river is confined between per- 
pendicular walls in sandstone, in some places more than 
100 ft. Sp 

Dalmatia, (ddl-md'she-ah,)a p. of the Austrian empire, 
extending along the left shore of the Adriatic Sea, bet. 
43° 30’-44° 28’ N. Lat., and 14? 59/-19? 9 E. Lon., b. №. by 
Croatia, E. by Herzegovina, and 8. and W. by the Adri- 
atic. Area, including numerous dependent islands, 
4,668 sq. m. Surface, rough and mountainous, being 
shut in on the N.W. by the Dinaric Alps; but with 
some fertile valleys, drained by the Cettina, Zermagna, 
and other rivers. The p. (which is nominally a king- 
dom) is divided into the 4 depts. of Ragusa, Cattaro, 
Zara, and Spalatro, and has its own legislature, besides 
being represented in the imperial parliament. C. Zara. 
The inhab. are of Sclavonic origin, and speak the fer- 
vian lan e. Italian is, however, the official and 
commerc tongue in use. D., under the Romans, 
formed part of Illyricum, and, after the decline of the 
W. Empire fell into the hauds of the Slavonians, Hun- 
garians, Venetians, and Turks successively. In 1797, 
it was annexed to Austria, and in 1805 was incorporated 
by Napoleon I. with the kingdom of Italy. It was re- 
stored to Austria in 1814. Pop. 468,781. 

Dalmatie, (ddl-mdt’ik.) [L. dalmatica.] (Eccl.) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a long, white, sleeved robe 
worn by deacons over the alb stole: — it derives its name 
from having been originally a Roman garment made in 
imitation of one worn by the people of Dalmatia. 

Dalrymple. See STAIR (EARL ОР). 

Dal Segno, (ddl-sain’yo.) [It., from the sign.) (Afus.) 
A notification to the player to begin over again from 
that part of the piece which is prefixed by the charac- 


ter 


. 
Dalton, Jonn, (daul’m,) an English philosopher, в. 
1766, became in 1793 professor of mathematics at 
. the College of Manchester. In 1804, he made his 
t discovery of the Atomic Theory, which has done 
nestimable service to chemical analysis and synthesis, 
and is explained in his New System of Chemical Philoso- 
pry (1808-27). In consequence of a singular defect in 
is visual organ, the red, blue, and green colors ap- 
peared alike to D. "This incapability of distinguishing 
colors has been from that time popularly termed Dal- 
tonism. D. 1844. 
Dam. [De] A dyke, mole, or bank to arrest the pas- 
sage of a watercourse.—(Games.) [Fr. dame.) In 
Checkers, a crowned piece. 
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Damage, (ddm’jj.) [From L. damnum, а loss.) (Law 

The estimated да dent for an injury an MES 2 
that which is given or adjudged by a jury to the plain- 
tiff in an action to repair his loss. 

Daman, (dá'man,) a town of India, belonging to Por- 
tugal, 100 m. N. of Bombay. The famous temple of 
Parsis is located here. Pop. 10,000. 

Daman. (Zodl.) See Hyrax. 

Damar, (ddm’dr,) a considerable town of Arabia, in 
Yemen, 120 m. N.N.W. of Aden. It is the seat of a 
governor. . estim. at 15,000, 

Damarus, (dih-mahr'rüs,) a country of S.W. Africa, 
lying between 21° and 24° 8. Lat. Its surface is occu- 
pied by grassy plains, the habitat of lions and other 
wild animals. Б Unknown. 

Damascene, (dim'ds-een.) (Geog.) А native or in- 
habitant of Damascus, Syria. 

Damascenus, JOHANNES, (ddm-ds-sé/nus,) a Saracenie 
theologian, B. in Damascus, abt. 700 a. D., achieved great 
fame by his theological and philosophical writings, and 
һу his application to scholasticism of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. His Summary of the Orthodoz Faith was 
for ages a model to the schoolmen. D. 760-780. 

Damascus, (dah-mids kiis.) Jario, Es- Sham.) A 
famous old city of Syria, C. of a Turkish pashalic of 
same name, at the E. base of the Anti-Libanus chain 

. of mts., 180 m. 8. by W. of Aleppo; Lat. 33° 27’ N., 
Lon. 36° 25' Е. D. may be considered as the virtual C. 
of Syria, and is 
as remarkable 
for the beauty 
of its appear- 
ance, *embos- 
omed in rose- 
gardens," as it 
is for its fine be 
climate and im- // 
portant com- 
mercial posi- ЧЁ 
tion,connecting fij 
as it does b 
caravan wit 
the principal 
cities of Eastern 
Asia. It has im- 
portant manuf. 
of silk and cotton stuffs, leather, and soap, and bore for 

& high repute for the excellence of its sword- 
blades. (Bee CUTLERY.) — D. is spoken of 1913 в. c. 
(Gen. xiv. 15); it was conquered by David, and in the 
reign of Solomon became the C. of the kingdom of 
Ben-Hadad. It afterwards passed under the rule of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. After its capture 
by the Saracens, 632, it became for a length of time the 
metropolis of the E. Caliphate. In 1516, it was taken 
ы the Turks, and, in 1832, by Ibrahim Pasha, viceroy 
of Egypt. Pop. 200,000. 

Damask, (dim’dsk.) [From Damascus, where it was 
first made.] (Manuf.) The name given to all textile 
fabrics in which figures of flowers, fruits, or others not 
of geometrical regularity, are woven. From the intri- 
cacy of the early process, the art of D.-weaving was 
long a mystery confined to a few localities; but since 
the introduction of the Jacquard-machine, it is exten- 
sively employed wherever ornament is wanted in the 
stuffs used for dress or house-furnishings. 

Damaskeening. (ddm-ds-keen'ing.) The art of en- 
graving on and inlaying iron or stee! with gold or eil- 
ver: —the cities of Damascus and Milan have long 
been celebrated for this process of ornamenting sword- 
blades, which have been hence called damaskíins. 

Dame, ta) a title of honor which distinguished 
high-born ladies from the wives of citizens, and which, 
in England, is still the title given in legal documents 
to the wife of a baronet, styled * Lady" by courtesy. 

Damiens, Ковект FRANÇOIS, (dd-me-dn’,) a French 
fanatic, в. about 1714, is known in history for his at- 
tempted assassination of Louis XV. Executed 1757. 

Damietta, (didm-e-¢t'tah,) a city of Egypt, in the delta 
of the Nile, on the E. arm of that river, 100 m. N.N.E. 
of Cairo; Lat. 31° 25' N., Lon. 319 49’ E. The old city, 
which stood 5 m. nearer the sea than the present, was 
repeatedly taken by the Crusaders, and is now but a 
heap of ruins. Pop. 57,000. 

Dammara, (dim'mah-rah.) (Bot) А gen. of plants, 
О. Pinacex, consisting of large trees with scattered 
leathery leaves, found in the t Indian Islands and 
New Zealand. 

Damnify, (ddm'/ne-/i) [From L. damnum, loss, and 
facio, І make.] (Law.) To cause hurt or damage to; as, 
to damnify a man in his goods or estate. 





Fig. 247.— GATE 


OF DAMASCUB. 


Damocles, (dám'o-kleez,) a flatterer of Dionysius of 


Syracuse, who is said to have instructed him concern 
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ing the real happiness of a tyrant, by inviting him to a 

sumptuous banquet, snd causing & naked sword to be 
nded over his head by a single hair; discovering 

which, he found it impossible to enjoy the feast. 

Bamon, (dá'mün,) a citizen of Syracuse, and one of 
the heroes of the old legendary record of friendship, in 
whoee place Pythías offered himself to die. 

Dampers, (ddmp'ürz) (Mech. Iron plates used to 
тека ыо the supply of air in steam-furnaces, &c.— 
( Мез.) Certain parts in the internal construction of the 
pianoforte, which are covered with soft leather in order 

_ to deaden the vibration, and are acted on by a pedal. 

pier, WILLIAM, (ddi'peer,) an English circum- 
navigator, B. 1652, author of A Voyage Round the World. 
D. abt. 1712. 

Bem'pier Archipel'ago. a group of islands lyin 
off the N.W. coast of Australia, in abt. 21? 8. Lat., an 
117° E. Lon. — D. Втватт, lies in about 1310 E. Lon., or 
almost directly under the equator, and has a width of 
36 m., se ting the N.W. portion of the island of New 
Guinea from that of Waygiou. 

Damps. See FIRE-DAMP. 

Bana, Francis, (da/na^,) an American statesman and 
jurist, B. in Cambridge, Mass., 1743, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1762, and was admitted to the bar in 1767. In 
1774, he was returned to the first provincial congress of 
Massachusetts, and, in 1777 und 1778, respectively, to the 
National Congress. In 1781, he was appointed minister 
to Russia, remaining in that country till 1783. In 1784, 
he waa again sent to Congrees; in 1785, made a justice 
of the supreme court of Mass., and in 1791 chief justice. 
D. at Cambridge in 1811. 

Da'na, James DwicHT, an American naturalist, B. at 
Utica, N. Y., in 1813, graduated at Yale College in 1833. 
He acted as geologist and mineralogist to the U. 8. Ex- 
ploring Expedition under Com. Wilkes. In 1858, he 

- was appointed professor of natural history and geology 
at Yale. His most important works are a System of 
Mineralogy (1837 ; 8th ed. 1868); and the Manual of 
Geology, 1862. D. 1895. 

Dana, Ricsard Henry, son of Francis Dana, an Ameri- 
can poet and essayist, B. at Cambridge, Mass., 1787, was 
educated at Harvard and Newport, R. L, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston in 1811. He became one of 
the projectors of the “ North American Review," and 
his earliest writings were published in that periodical. 
In 1827, he produced the Buccaneer and other 

. which met with a flattering reception both in the U. 
В. and England. D. 1879.— His son RicHARD HENRY 
DANA, B. 1815, is the author of the well-known Two 
Years before the Mast, & picture of nautical life which 
has gone through many editions both in America and 


England. In 1841 he published a nautical manual en- : 


titled The Seaman's Friend. D. 1882. 

Danae, (ddn'a-e) (Му) A daughter of Acrisius, king 
of Argos, seduced by Jupiter in the form of a shower 
of gold, and, by him, the mother of Perseus. 

Danaides, (da-nd'i-deez.) ( Myt.) The fifty daughters of 
Danaus. Their father, who was co-occupant, with his 
brother Xgyptus, of the throne of Egypt, gave them 
in marriage to the 50 sons of Aegyptus, with instruc- 
tions to murder their bridegrooms on the nuptial night. 
One of them, however, Hypermnestra, spared her hus- 
band, Lynceus. Jupiter condemned them to eternally 
carry water in sieves in the infernal regions. 

Danais, (dah-nd’is.) (Zovl.) A gen. of butterflies, fam. 
Nymphalidz, to which belongs the Archippus Butterfly, 
D. erippus, which has the knob of the antenns long 
and curved. Its wings are tawny-orange above, nan- 
kin-yellow beneath, veins black, and have & black bor- 
der, spotted with white. 

Danakil, or DoM-kALI, (ddn’ah-kil,) а country of N.E. 
Africa, lying along the W. shore of the Red Sea, bet. 
Lat. 12-150 N., and Lon. 10-43? E. Its surface is sandy 
and sterile, and it is peopled only by roving and preda- 
tory tribes, chiefly Kabyle. 

Danburite, (ddn'bwrit.) [From Danbury, Conn., 
where it occurs in dolomite.] (Min.) A pale yellow or 
whitish triclinic mineral. mp. Bilica 48:9, boric acid 
284, lime 22:7 = 100. 

Danbury (ddn'bür-re,) a town of Connecticut, semi-C. 
of Fairfield co., abt. 18 m. N.N.W. of Bridgeport. In 
1777, it was burned by the British troops. 

Danby, Francis, (ddn'be,) an Irish painter, в. at Wex- 
ford, 1793, has acquired a brilliant reputation by his 
historical landscapes. Among his best productions are 
the Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnus, and the 
Departure of Ulysses from Ithaca. 

Bance of Death, (ddnse.) ([Fr. dance des morts, 
dance macabre; Ger. Todtentanz.] The name given to 
а certain class of lugubrious allegorical representations, 
illustrative of the universal power of death, which, 
from the 14th cent., and for a long time afterwards, 
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was а great favorite subject — artiste, and is fre. 
quently met with in ancient buildings, stained glass, 
and in the decoration of manuscripts, &c. The best 
known is that attributed to Hans Holbein, and printed 
at Lyon in 1538. 


Dancette, (ddw-sé’.) [From Fr. danser, to dance.] 


(Her.) A term applied to a zigzag line, or when the 
ae of any bordure or ordinary is very largely ime 
ented. 


Dancing, (ddn’sing.) (Same deriv.) The art of mov- 


ing in measured steps, or adapting the movements of 
the body to the sounds of music. D. has been prac- 
tised by all nations, civilized and barbarous; being by 
some held in esteem, by others in contempt. lt has 
also often been made an act of religion; thus, David 
danced before the ark, to honor бой an! express his 
excess of joy for its return into 2:00; anu mong the 
Pagans it made a part of the worship paid to the gods, 
it being usual to dance round the altars and statues, 
According to Scaliger, the early bishops of the Chris- 
tian Church, on account of their leading the dance in 
solemn festivals, were styled presules, a name given by 
the ancients to the priests of Mars, because they were 
the presultatores [L., chief dancers] in the sacred rites 
of that deity; and this practice continued in the Church 
until the 12th century. 


Dandelion, (ddn'de-li-in.) (Bot.) See TARAXACUM. 
Dandolo, (ddn‘do-lo,) a Venetian family of high his- 


toric fame, which gave several doges to Venice, one of 
whom, Enrico D., B. 1105, was elected to tbe chief 
magistracy in his old age, held a high command in the 
4th Crusade, and assisted in the taking of Byzantium 
(Constantinople), the tbrone of which city was offered 
to and declined by him. D. 1206. 


Dane, (4бп.) A native of Denmark. 
Dane, in Wisconsin, а 8. central co.; area, abt. 1,285 sq. m. 


C. Madison. Pop. 53,096. 


Dane-wort, (-viirt.) (Bot.) See SAMBUCUS. 
Dangerous Islands, (ddnjer-is,) a cluster of 


islands in the Pacific Ocean ; Lat. 219 8., Lon. 140? W. 
ашыт апа Resolution are the names of the principal 
of them. 


Daniel, (ddn‘yél.) One of the greater of the Hebrew 


prophets. He was of royal, or at least noble, race, and 
was one of the young captives carried to — after 
the attack on Jerusalem in the 3d year of Jehoiakim's 
reign (Dan. i. 1, 2). His skill in the interpretation of 
dreams procured for him the royal favor. He rose to be 
governor of the province of Babylon under Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and, under Darius the Mede, to be first preei- 
dent of the whole Medo-Persian empire, a dignity only 
inferior to that of Darius himself. The time and the 
place of his death are alike unknown. For an account 
of his miraculous preservation in the lions’ den, see 
Dan. vi.— The Book or D. consists partly of historical 
notices of D., and partly of visions and prophecies, 
some of which are written in Chaldee. Though much 
contested in recent times, the genuineness of this book 
is generally admitted. 


Daniell, Joan Frepenicx, (ddn'yél,) an English scien- 


tist, B. 1790, and the author of some valuable works on 
chemistry and meteorology, was the inventor of the 
рош and the improver of the voltaic battery. 


Danish, (dáw'isk.) (Geog.) Belonging or relating to 


Denmark, to its people the Danes, or to their language. 


Dannecker, JonANN HEINRICH VON, (ddn'ne-kür,) a 


German sculptor, в. 1758, studied his art under Pajou 
at Paris, and р. in 1841, leaving behind him some fine 
works, chief of which is the statue of Ariadne at Stutt- 


gart. 
Dannewerke,or Dannevirke, (The,) (ddn'ne- 


vairk.) (Hist) The nume of a strong fortifled wall, 
erected in the 9th cent., to protect 8. Jütland from the 
incursions of foreign tribes. In modern times, it hus 
become famous for the obstinate battle fought near it, 
in 1848, between 10,000 Danes and 30,000 Prussians, 
when the latter prevailed after eight hours' fighting. 
Again, in 1864, the Danes resolutely defended the үл 
against the Austro-Prussian army of invasion, but 
with as little success. 


Dante, or DANTE ALiGnIERI, (dan’tai.) (Contracted 


from DURANTE.] The greatest poet of Italy, was B. in 
Florence, 1265. He is said to have studied at Padua, 
Bologna, and Paris, and early became known by his 
versatile accomplishments. In 1274 the poetic faculty 
latent within him was evoked by his passion (a hopeless 
one) for Beatrice Portinari, a lady of Florence. She is 
commemorated in the Vita Nuova, a sort of beautiful 
idyl, half prose, half verse. D., asa staunch adherent 
of the Guelph faction, fought against the Ghibellines in 
the battle of Campaldino, 1289. After conducting sev- 
eral foreign embassies, D. was, in 1300, alected Prior of 
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the city of Florence, at a time when the Guelph party 
there had become split up into the two rival factions of 
the Neri and Bianchi (“ Whites and Blacks”). The poet 
espoused the side of the latter, and upon the Neri ob- 
taining the ascendancy, was exiled from Florence and 
his property confiscated by the state. During his exile 
he went over to the Ghibelline party, and р. at Ravenna, 
1321, After his death appeared that sublime creation 
of human genius, the Divina Commedia, a work which 
created a new epoch in literature, and which must ever 
rank as an epic along with the Jiiad of Homer and the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. 
Denton, GEORGES Jacques, (dón'ton,) a French revolu- 
tionary leader, в. 1759, was a lawyer by profession, in- 
stituted the arch-radical Cordeliers’ Club, and became 
the mouthpiece of the Parisian mob. In conjunction 
with Robespierre and Marat, D. organized the sangui- 
nary uprising in 1792, which inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror, and ended in the subversion of monarchical rule 
by the murder of Louis XVI. Leader of the *Moun- 
tain" party, D.,in 1793, was made a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and contributed his share 
to the atrocious edicta i Jom RARUS, Guillotined by 
order of Robespierre, 1794. 
Dantzig, Danzia, or DANTZIC, (ddn'zig.) an important 
city ж y strongly fortified seaport of N. Germany, C. of 
govt. of E. Prussia, on the Vistula, abt. 4 m. from its 
embouchure into the Baltic; Lat. 549 21’ N., Lon. 18° 
89’ E. It has one of the finest cathedrals in Germany, 
and has extensive manuf., together with a large export 
and import trade. D., in the 10th cent., was the C. of 
Pomerania, and, in 1295, became annexed to the king- 
dom of Poland, which power held it till 1734, — except- 
ing from 1308-1464, when it was ceded to the Teutonic 
Knights, — when it was taken by the Prussians. The 
French occupied it from 1807 till 1814. . 89,311. — 
D. (Guur or), an arm of the Baltic Sea, with Pillau as its 
chief port. It is 60 m. broad at its entrance. 
Danubian Principalities, (The,) (dăn-yw'- 
) or Roumania. The name under which are 
known the principalities or semi-independent states of 
MorpaAviA and WALLACHIA, nominally integral portions 
of the Ottoman empire. Previous to 1853 these provs. 
were governed each by its own hospodar, these function- 
aries being appointed by the Czar and the Sultan con- 
jointly. The former, in view of ulterior designs upon 
Turkey, marched an army of occupation into these 
Danubian states, in the year above mentioned, on the 
plea of protecting the Slave populations. This pro- 
ceeding on the part of Russia led to the Crimean war (see 
CRIMEA), at the expiration of which the provs. were, by 
the Treaty of Paris, restored to and placed under the sole 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Porte. Later, in 1863, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were formed into a single state, 
under one hospodar (Couza), and called Roumania. 
Prince Couza having been deposed by the people, 1866, 
the choice of the latter fell upon Prince Charles of Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen, who was appointed his succes- 
sor under the title of Prince of Roumania, and governs 
under à constitution. Nearly the whole pop. belongs to 
the Greek Church, the established form of religion. The 
army, in 1870, numbered 22,700 men of all arms, Rou- 
mania has a small 
fleet .of 8 vessels, 
and carries on a 
very considerable 
foreign commerce 
through the ports 
of Galatz and 
Ibrail. Total area, 
46,700 sq.m. Pop. 
4,605,510. MoLpa- 
VIA, the northern- 
most of the two 
principalities, i8 b. 
N. by Galicin and 
the Bukowina, E. 
by Bessarabia, 8. 
by the Danube and 
Wallachia, and W. 
by Transylvania 
and Hungary. Ex- 
treme length, 200 
m.; breadth fluctu- 
ating bet. 90 and 
130 m. Chief rivers. 
Pruth and Dnies- 
ter. Surface, va- 
ried: Leing pene- — 
trated W. by some == 
spurs of the Carpa- 
thians. The soil is om x | : 
for the most par! Fig. 948, — WALLACH PEASANT. 


highly fertile, producing immense crops of cereals and | 
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fruits. Chief towns, Jassy (C.), Galatz, Ismail. Previous te 
1777, M. covered a much greater area, and included the 
Bukowina and Bessarabia, of which provs. the Austrians 
and Russians contrived to possess themselves. — WALLA- 
CH14, lying bet. 43? 40’ and 45° 42' N. Lat., and 22° 25/-289 
5’ E. Lon., is b. N. by Moldavia and the Carpathian Mts., 
which latter separate it from Transylvania; E. by Do- 
brudscha, 8. by Bulgaria, and W. by Servia and Hun- 
gary. The N. parts are mountainous, and those to the 
8. undulate between plateaux and valleys. The soil is 
good and highly fertile, but it is altogether uncared 
for, and is allowed for the most part to run into pasture. 
Stock-raising is largely carried on, and much wool is 
exported. Chief AKT NAME (C. of Roumania), 
Ibrail, Giurgevo. The Wallachs form the majority of 
the natives of both principalities, and call themselves 
Roumans, or Houmani, claiming to derive their origin 
from the Vlachi, a colony of komani who settled in 
Thrace in the reign of Trajan, and in the 12th cept. 
emigrated to the Danube ;—hence the name of the coun- 
try— Roumania, or “ Land of the Roumani.” R., with 
extended territory, became independent in 1878, under 
the treaty of Berlin. 

Danube, (dàn'yüb.  [Ger. Donau; L. DANUBIUS, and 
IsTER.] A great river of Central Europe, taking second 
rank after the Volga, bet. 8° 10’ and 29° 40’ E. Lon., and 
49? 2’ and 43? 48’N. Lat. It rises in the Schwarzwald, 
—— —— of Baden, and, aſter passing through the 
states of Würtemiberg, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, empties into the Black Sea 
by a delta of several arms, the chief of which is the Suli- 
na. Total length estimated at 2,400 m. The D. receives, 
as its chief aflluents, the Inn, Leitha, Save, Raab, Drave, 
Pruth, and Theiss, and is navigable by steamboats to 
Pesth, Since 1856its navigation has been declared free 
under the protectorate of Austria, England, France, 
and Turkey. This river formed for ages the N.E. limit 
of the Roman empire. 

Danville, (ddn’vil,) in Illinois,a town,C. of Vermilion 
co. on the Vermilion river, 125 m. Е. of Springfield; 
In Kentucky, a village; County Seat of ttf e county, 
about 42 miles S. of Frankfort. Centre Collegeand the 
State Deaf and Dumb Asylum are located here.—In 
Pennsylvania, a flourishing borouzh with extensive 
iron-works, C. of Montour co . about 12 m. W. of Sun- 
bury, on the Susquehanna.—In Virginia, a village of 
Pittsylvania co., on the Dan river, abt. 168 m. W.S.W. 
of Richmond. 

Daouria, (dow're-a^,) a region of Central Asia, separat- 
ed from Lake Bai by the Daourian Mts., which in- 
tersect it from N.E. to 8.W., and are offshoots of the 
Yablonoi chain. D. is partly included in the Russian 
govt. of Irkutsk, and partly in Chinese Mantchooria. 

Daphne, (dàf'ne.) ( Myth.) A nymph beloved by Apollo, 
to escape from whose pursuit she was changed by 
Earth into a laurel-tree. — ( Bot.) A gen. of ornamental 
shrubs, O. Thymelacer. Many of the species, chiefly 
European, are remarkable for the beauty and fragrance 
of their flowers, among which are: D. mezereum, the 
Mezereon,which formsa dwarf bush with erect branches, 
and —— pink flowers, appearing in early spring 
before the leaves expand; the fruits are red and pulpy, 
and are poisonous to man, though not to birds ; — and D. 
laureola, the Spurge Laurel, which is a smaller plant 
than the preceding, and has bright-green, oblong, ever- 
green leaves, and greenish, scentless flowers. 

Daphnia, (dáf'ne-ah.) (2001.) See ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Daphnis, (ddfnis.) (Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd and 
reputed son of Mercury, said to have been the inventor 
of pastoral try. 

Darab, or Darabgherd, (ddr'ab-gürd,) a town of 
Persia, prov. Farsistan, at the foot of Mount Darakub; 


pop. 20,000. 

Darboy, GrorGes, (dahr’boi,) a French divine, в. 1813, 
was bishop of Nancy in 1859, and archbishop of Paris 
in 1863. When the Commune of Paris (д. v.) rose in open 
revolt against the power of the National Assembly 
1871, D., à man of eminent virtues, and distinguished 
for his liberal principles, fell into the power of the 
Communists, who kept him as a hostage, and finally 
shot him, with others, while in prison. 

Darby, (ай-е) (Building. A plasterer's tool, used 
in floating a ceiling. 

Dardanelles, The.) (ddr'dah-nélz,) or STRAIT OF 
GALLIPOLI. [Anc. Hellespont.) A narrow strait or chan- 
nel, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the ZEgean 
Sen, and dividing Europe from Asia; bet. 40? and 409 
30 N. Lat., and 26° 10’-26° 40’ E. Lon. It is 40 m. long, 
by from 1 to 4 broad. The D. forms the key to Constan- 
tinople and the Euxine, and is, accordingly, strongly 
fortified. On the Asiatic side, its banks are very beau- 
tiful, being covered with villas, kiosks. and gardens. 
Its anc. name of Hellespont was acquired from Helles, or 
Hellas, a Theban princess who drowned herseif in its 
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. waters; later, it took the name of D., from Dardanus, 
ав adjacent city of Troas (Troy.) Xerxes crossed the 
D. by a bridge of boats, B. c. 481; and the Saracens, in 
1360, advanced over it to the conquest of Constantino- 

e. By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelesasi, 1833, between 

uasia and Turkey, the latter power agreed to close the 
D. against the vessels of other States; a law that was 
set aside to allow the passage of the allied French and 
English fleets into the Black Sea, to the support of Tur- 
key,in 1853. The rule, however, of excluding forei 
ships of war in time of peace was confirmed by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856. In Nov., 1858, an American frigate, 
the Wabash, passed the Dardanelles, and anchored at 
Constantinople, and was friendly received, though the 
Sultan avoided to openly acknowledge the correctness 
of the argument advanced by the officer in command, 
that the U. States might not be bound by a treaty to 
which they were not a party. 

Bardanus, (dir'doüs) (Му) А semi-fabulous 
worthy of remote antiquity, said to have been a son of 
Jupiter and Electra, and the founder of Troy. 

Darfoor, Darrovn, or DARPUR, (dár/foor,) a region of 
central Africa, be E. by the Shellook country and Kordo- 
fan, W. by Bergoo, and S. by unexplored countries; bet. 
119-159 N. Lat. and 260-290 E. Lon. Р. ів but little 
known; it, however, carries on an extensive commerce 
by caravans with Nubia and Upper Egypt. It was an- 
nexed to pt in 1876. 

Darien, (dai’reén,) (Gulf of,) a large arm of the 
Caribbean Sea, Contral America, b. W. by the Isthmus 
of Darien or Panama, and receiving the river Atrato; 
Lat. 90 N., Lon.7° W.—D.(Istamus or.) More generally 
known as the Isthmus of Punama. See PANAMA. 

Darius, (da-ri’us,) surnamed Hypaspes, king of Persia, 
8. ag fie 521 в. с., after putting to death Smerdis 
who usurped the throne. He divided the great 
empire founded by Cyrus and consolidated by Cambyses, 
into 20 great satrapies, made an unsuccessful expedition 
MEA UN the Scythians, and sent an army into Greece 
which was defeated at Marathon, 490. D. 485 n. c. — 
D. Il., called Oonus, or NoTHUS8, was a natural son of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and, after deposing the usurper 
Mop anum ascended the throne of Persia, 424. D. 

B. c. — D. III., styled CopoMANNUS, the last of the 
ancient Persian kings, в. Arses in 336 в.с. In his reign 
Persia was invaded by Alexander the Great, and were 
fought the battles of Issus (333), and Arbela (331). D. 
while escaping from the latter disastrous fleld, was killed 
by one of his satraps, Bessus. A daughter of D., Statira, 
became one of the queens of Alexander. 

Darke, (ddrk,) in Ohio, a W. co. on the Indiana fron- 
tier; area, 609 sq.m. C. Greenville. 

Darley, Frux 0. C., a an American artist, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1822. He has acquired a high reputation 
by his illustrations of the works of Irving, Cooper, 

— —— Dickens, &c. 

Darling, (ddrng.) a large river of Australia, travers- 
ing a great part of the centre of that continent, and 
emptying into the Murray River in abt. 8. Lat. 340, E. 
Lon. 142°. 

Darlington, (ddr'ling-tun,) a town of England, co. 
Durham, on the Skerne, 45 m. N. of York. Pop. 14,500. 

Darlington, in S. Carolina, a N.B. dist., b. N.E. by the 
oo Pedee; area, about 800 square miles. Capital 

arlington. 

Darmstadt, (ddrm'stdz,) a city of Germany, C. of the 

d-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Darm, 58 m. 

.B. of Carlsruhe. It contains several fine palaces and 
public buildings, together with a library of 250,000 vols. 
Pop. 31,389. 

Darter, (ddrt'ür) (Zoót) The Darters are birds of the 
О. Natatores, and compose the fam. Plotide. The general 
form of their bodies is like that of the gulls; they bave 
& long slender bill, broad at the base, but compressed 
and pointed at the tip; they perch on trees by the aides 
of lakos, lagoons, and 
rivers; and, after 
hovering over the 
water, they suddenly 
dart at their finny 
prey with unerring 
aim. Their move- 
ments are alike 
rapid and graceful. 
The Darter, or Water 
Turkey, Plotus an- 
hinga (Fig. 249), of 
the Southern coast 
of the U. States, 35 
inches long and the 
wing 14 inches, is of Fig. 240.— DARTER, OR SNAKE-BIRD. 
& general greenish- 
black color. It is also called Snake-bird, probably from 
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the singular form of its head and neck, which at a di» 
tance might be mistaken for those of a serpent. 

Darniey, (ddru'le,) HENRY STUART, LORD, a Scottish 
noble, descended from the blood-royal of England and 
Scotland, в. 1546, was chosen by Mary Queen of Scots 
for her 2d husband, 1565. His profligacy soon disgusted 
her, and, instigated by the Earl of Bothwell, she is 
said to have contrived D.'s murder at the house of the 
Kirk-on-Field, near Edinburgh, 1567. Mary's guilt az 
regards this transaction has been, and is still, a subject 
of earnest — 

Dartford, (dárt'/árd,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the Darent, 15 m. E. of London. Pop. 7,000, 

Dart/moor, (-moor,) an extensive tract of land in 
Devonshire, Eng., occupying the larger portion of the 
8.W. of the co. Its scenery is very picturesque; the 
surface being dotted with peaks of granitic rock called 
tors, some of which attain a height of 2,000 ft. 

Dart-moth. (Zovl.) See NoCTUÆLITÆ. 

Dart' mouth, (-mout^,) a fortified seaport of Englan 
co. Devon, at the mouth of the river Dart, 35 m. 8. 
Exeter ; pop. 5,600.—A seaport of Prince Edward Island, 
British N. America, on Richmond Bay; Lat. 46° 83' N., 
Lon. 63° 54’ W. — Also, a seaport of Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax со., opposite the city of Halifax. 

Dart'/mouth College. Зее Hanovzr, (N. ay 

Daru, (dah-roo’,) PIERRR ANTOINE NozL Bruno, CONTE, 
a French statesman and historian, B. 1767, became, in 
1802, a member of the Tribunate, and in following years 
the recipient of high honors and confidences from Na- 
poleon l. His History of Venice (1819) is looked upon as 
a work of unimpeachable authority. D. 1829. 

Darwin, CHARLES, (ddr’win,) an English philosopher, 
B. 1809, accompanied Capt. Fitzroy in his exploring ex- 
pedition (1831-6), the results of which are given in his 
charming work, Voyage of a Naturalist round the World. 
D.'s great fame, however, rests principally upon the 
remarkable ethnological theory embodied in The Origin 
of Species by Means of Natural Selection (1859), a work 
which has passed throngh numberless editions, been 
translated into all literary languages, and has caused 
the liveliest controversy in the scientific world. His 
theory, supported and illustrated with the greatest in- 
genuity, is, that there is a real variability in organisms, 
acting through the medium of the reproductive system ; 
and that when the progeny so varied finds itself better 
adapted for the surrounding conditions than its prede- 
cessors, it gains an ascendency in the competition of the 
multitude of creatures for existence, establishes itself, 
and exterminates those it has vanquished. D. 1882. 

Dash, (ddsh.) (Icel.] (Gram.) In composition, a mark, 
thus (—), indicating a break or parenthesis [о a sen- 
tence. — ( Mus.) A small mark, written thus ( 9), indi- 


cating that the note over which it occurs is to be per- 
formed іп a staccato or distinct manner. 
Dash- A cylinder, fitted with 


t, peel po) ( Mech.) 

a loosely-acting piston, and partially filled with liquid, 
to ease off the force of any descending weight. 

Dae atom (dds-is-Dó' mah.) [From Gr. dasys, hairy, 
and stoma, mouth.) (Bot) The Yellow Foxglove; a 
genus of plants, order Scrophulariaceæ, comprising tall, 
erect herbs with a large yellow corolla consisting of a 
dilated tube longer than the 5 entire lobes, and woolly 
within. Several species are American. 

Dasyuridse, (da-se-ü're-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of carniv- 
orous, marsupíal quadrupeds, closely allied to the Opos- 
sums, from which they differ by having only 8 incisors 
in the upper, and 6 in the lower jaw, and by having a 
tall everywhere covered with long hair, and not pre- 
hensile. 

Data, (dd'tak) (L. things given.] (Math.) A term used 
for such things and quantities as are given, known, or 
capable of being ascertained, in order to find therefrom 
otner things, &c., that are unknown. 

Date, (ddf.) [From L. datus, given.) That part of a 
writing or letter which expresses the day of the month 
and year:—so named because such documents were 
formerly stated to be “ given” at such and such a time 
and place. — ( Law.) The description of the day, month, 
and year, in which a deed or other writing was executed, 
— An ante-date is a date prior to the real date when the 
instrument was signed. — A post-date is that posterier 


to the real time. 

Pate, or Date-palm. (Bot) See Рнехіх. A 

Bate-plum. (Во!) See Diosprros. . 

Datiscacere, (da-tis-kd'se-e.) (Во) А small and un- 
important О, of plants, all. Cucurbitales. 

Dative, (dá'tiv.) [From L. dativus, pertaining to giving} 
(Gram.) The name given to that case in nouns where 
the inflection indicates participation in the action of the 
verb accompanying it: — commonly rendered in Eng- 
lish by to or for. 

Datura, (da-tü'rak.) (Bot) А genus of plants, О. Se 
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lanacese, the species of which are eminently poisonous; 
while in smali quantities they act as valuable remedial 
agents. They are known by their tubular calyx, and 
their funnel-shaped and plaited corolla. The fruit is a 
capsule with 4 compartments and 4 valves. The best 
known species is the common Thorn Apple, D. Stramo- 
nium, a coarse strung-emelling annual, which grows 
among rubbish in waste places. The poisonous principle 
of the plant is an alkaline crystalline substance called 
daturine or daturia, The effects produced by medicinal 
or poisonous doses of Stramonium are similar to those 
induced by belladonna, but to this is added a certain 
degree of acridity and of anodyne power not possessed 
by the other plants. 

Взор, — (From W. dwbiaw, to plaster.) ( Building.) 
A rough-casting of plaster or clay, laid over the surface 
of the laths or wattles of rudely-constructed buildings. 

Daubenton, (dó-bón-tón',) Louis JERAN MABIE, a French 
naturalist, B. 1716, became intendant of the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, and the assistant of Buffon in the pre- 
paration of the latter's Natural History. In 1778, he 
was appointed professor of natural history in the Col- 
lege of France, and, in 1:99, made asenator. D. 1800. 

Dancuas, (іск йг.) (Bot.) The Carrot, а gen. of dwarf 
weedy-looking planta, О. Apiucex, having thin deeply- 
cut pinnatifld leaves ; and flower-stems rising from 2 to 
8 ft. high, and bearing in a terminal umbel a number 
of small white or rose-colored flowers. All the varieties 
cultivated as a vegetable have for common stock 2, 
carota, a European biennial naturalized in the U. 8. 
and found in light sandy soils. As an esculent, the Car- 
rot was known to the ancicnta; and Pliny says that the 
best came to Rome from Candia. Scarcely any vegeta- 
ble is better known, or in greater demand for culinary 
purposes. Its root contains a large portion of saccha- 
rine matter, and is used in soups and stews, as well as a 
vegetable dish during winter. 

Daun, LzoroLp Josera Maria, Count von, (doun,) an 
Austrian field-marshal, B. 1705, commanded in 1759 at 
the battle of Kolin, in which he defeated Frederick the 
Great with heavy loss. He again worsted Frederick at 
Hochkirchen, 1758, and was, in his turn, defeated by 
the king of Prussia at Torgau, 1761. р. 1766. 

Dauphin, (daw'f in,) in Peynsylvania, а В.К. central co.; 
area, abt. 530 sq. m. ; C. Harrisburg. 

Dauphiné, (do'fe-nai,) a former p. of France, now di- 
vided into the depts. Isére, Drôme, and Hautes-Alpes. It 
was ceded to France in 1349, and the heirs to that crown 
took from it their title of Dauphin. 

Davenant, Sir Wu., an English dramatist, B.at Oxford, 
1605; р. 1668. From his strung personal resemblance te 
Shakspeare, he was said to be his natural son. 

Davenport, (dáv'n-pórt,) a fine and flourishing city of 
Towa, C. of Scott co., on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and connecting with the opposite town of Rock 
Island by a fine railroad bridge, 55 m. E. of Iowa City. 
D. has important manufacturing interests, and is the 
location of Griswold College. 

David, (da’vid.) (Нер. beloved.] A prophet of Israel, 
and the youngest son of Jesse of Bethlehem, of the tribe 
of Judah. While attending his father's flocks, he was 
chosen by the prophet Samuel at the age of 15 to be- 
come the successor of Saul, the reigning king of Israel. 
The latter, after D. had signalized himself by the slay- 
ing of Golíath, a gigantic Philistine, drew upon his 
head the jealousy and hatred of Saul, who, after unsuc- 
cessful attenipts to take away his life, succeeded in com- 
pelling D.to fly into the wilderness, where he remained 
till the death of his persecutor placed him on the throne. 
His accession was, however, opposed by all the tribes 
save Judah, that to which he himself belonged, and a 
civil war ensued, occasioned by the pretensions of Ish- 
bosheth, a younger son of the late king. After the 
death of the latter (1055), peace was restored, and D. 
remained in uninterrupted possession of the throne for 
a period of 30 years. His reign was attended with great 
military glory; he subdued the Jebusites, Philistines, 
and other hoetile tribes; but it was on the other hand 
tarnished by crimes committed by David out of the lusts 
ef the flesh. His younger son Absalom perished in re- 
bellion against his father, who bewailed his untimely 
end with sorrow. Towards the close of his life, D. ab- 
dicated to make way for his son Solomon, dying event- 
ually in 1015 в. c. D. composed the greater number 
of the /*aIms which are known by his name — tender 
and pathetic utterances of faith and devotion, unsur- 
passed of their kind, 

David I., king of Scotland, s. his brother Alexander T., 
1124, and D. 1153. — D. II., known as Davin Bruce, after 
the death of his father the great king, Robert Bruce, 
and the assumption of the crown by Edward Baliol, 1332, 
retired to France, but recovered his throne ten years 
afterward. In 1346 he invaded England, was defeated, 
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and incarcerated a prisoner in the Tower of London ЫЙ 
1857. D. 1371. 

Da'vid, Естан, a French musical composer of high 
merit, B. in halon ae кок e pest proch Mons are 
The Desert, a symphony,an neum, a grand opera. 

David, JAcqurs Louis, a French painter of historical 
pieces, B. 1748, obtained in 1775 the great prize of the 
French Academy by his fine picture of Antiochus and 
Stratonice. In 1780, his Belisarius procured his admis- 
sion into the Academy, and the honor of “painter te 
the king.” At the time of the outbreak of the Revola- 
tion, D. had become the first of French artists. He, 
however, allowed his political proclivities to besmirch 
his — fame by becoming an accomplice of the worst 
of the Jacobins. He afterwards became chief painter 
to Napoléon I., was exiled in 1815, and p. in Brussels, 
1825. One of his greatest works, the Rape of the Sabines, 
was sold for 60,000 francs, soon after its exhibition 
in 1795. D. was an indifferent colorist, and excelled 
chiefly in design. 

David, Przxrz Jxaw, often styled Davip D'Ane 
from Angers, the city of his birth, 1789, a celebra 
French sculptor, and & leader of tha republican 
became a member of the Institute in 1826, was e 
а member of the National Assembly in 1848, and р. in 
1856. His sculptures for the pediment of the Pantheoa 
iu Paris are his finest works. 

Davidson, (dà'vid-sün,) in Tennessee, a N. central co.; 
area, about 750 square miles; Capital Nashville.—In 
AN. Carolina, a W. central co.; C. Lexington. 

Ds'vidson College, a vill. of N. Curolina, in Meck- 
lenburg co., abt. 120 m. W. by 8. of Raleigh. It is the 
seat of Davidson College, an institution founded in 1849. 

Davie, (dá've,) in N. Curolina, в W. central co ; area, 
abt. 250 sq.m. C. Mockaville. 

Daviess, (dd’vees,) in Indiana, a 8.W.co.; area, about 
428 eq. m.; O. Washington ; —In Kew 
tucky, a N.W. co., on the Indiana frontier; a. 550 sq. m.; 
C. Owenborough.—In Missouri, a N.W. co.; area, about 
676 sq. m. ; C. Gallatin. 

Davila, ENRICO Catertxo, (dah-oc'lah,) an Italian histo- 
rian, B. 1576, served with distinction in the wars of 
Henri IV. of France, and became their historiographer 
in his History of the Civil Wars of France from 1559 to 
1598, which is esteemed both for its graphic style and 
its impartiality. D. 1631. 

Davis, CHARLzS Henry, (da’ris,) an American rear- 
admiral, B. іп Boston, Mass., 1507. He entered the 
Navy in 1823, was appointed superintendent of the 
“ Nautical Almanac" in 1550, and received in 1854 a 
commander's commission. He took the command of the 
Mississippi flotilla in 1862, was made rear-admiral in 
1863, ane superintendent of the National Observatory 
in 1866. 

Davis, JrrreRs0oN, an American soldier and statesman, 
and sometime President of the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy, was в. іп Kentucky in 1808. After quitting 
Transylvania Coll. Ky., in 1824, he repaired to West 
Point, where he graduated in 1828, and was appointed 
brevet 2d lieutenant. After serving in the army for 
7 years with distinction, during which time he had seen 
much Indian service &nd been promoted therefor, be 
resigned his commission in 1835, and became a cotton- 
planter in Mississippi. In 1845. he was elected to Con- 
gress, and took a conspicuous part in the deliberations 
of that body, particularly those having relation to war 
questions. On the breaking out of the Mexican war, D. 
took command of the 1st Mississippi Volunteers, and 
highly distinguisbed himself at the storming of Monte- 
rey, and also in the battle of Buena Vista, where his 
cool courage greatly contributed to the success of the 
day. On his return home he declined à commission 
from President Polk of brigadier-general of volunteers, 
on the ground that such commissions should only be 
granted by the state legislature, and not by the federal 
executive. From 31847 till 1851, he sat in the V. & 
senate, where he was chosen chairman of the commit- 
tec on military affairs. In 1853, he accepted the posi- 
tion of secretary of war in President Pierce's govt., and 
distinguished his administration of its affairs by a sin- 
gular display of ability and energy. Taking a leadi 

art in the secession movement of 1860-1, he resign 
пів seat in Congress in Feb. of the latter year, and in 
Nov. was elected President of the Southern Confederacy. 
After the collapse of the latter, he was taken prisoner 
in 1865, confined in Fortress Monroe for two years, re 
leased on bail, and finally was included in the general 
amnesty of 25th December, 1868. D. 1889. 

Davis, in Jowa, a S.S.E. со., b. on Missouri; area, abt. 
480 square miles; Capital Bloomfield.—In Kansas, a 
N.E. central co.; area, about 500 square miles; Capital 
Junction City.—In Utah, an E. county; Capital, 
Farmington. 
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Sbe'vis, Jonn, an English navigator, в. abt. 1500, while | 


seoking a N.W. passage to India, 1585-7, discovered the 
strait which bears his name, and penetrated to 129 N. 
Lat. He afterwards voyaged to the S. Sea and the E. 
Indies, and was killed in Japan, 1605. 

Davis’ Strait, (-strdi,) lies bet. Brit. N. America and 
Greenland, and connects Baffin's Bay with the Atlantic. 
It is abt. 750 m. long, by from 220 to 600 broad. 

Davits, (da‘vite.) (Маш) On shipboard, pleces of 
iron or timber projecting over the sides or stern, with 
blocks at their extremities, and used for hoisting and 
lowering the boats. 

Davoust, Louis Nicoias, (dah-voo',) marshal of France, 
B. 1770. He assisted in the victory of Aboukir, 1799, 
and as general of division commanded the cavalry of 
the Army of Italy, 1800. He directed the left wing of 
the French at Austerlitz, 1805, and routed the Prussians 
at Auerstadt, 1806, and at Eckmtühl, 1809. These victo- 
ries created for him the titles of Duke of Auerstadt and 
Prince of Eckmühl, D.1823. 

Davy, Sir Humpuey, Bart., (dà/ve,) an eminent English 
chemist and natural philosopher, B. 1778, early became 
known by his attainments iu the natural sciences. In 
1799, he published his Essays on Heat and Light, with a 
New Theory of Respiration; and, one year afterward, 
Researches, Chemical and Philosophical. In 1802, he be- 
came professor of chemistry in the Royal Institution 
London, where for many years his lectures attracted 
the admiration of the scientific world. In 1820, he was 
elected President of the Royal Society. D. at Geneva, 
1829. Besides the works above mentioned, Sir Hum- 
phry was author of Elements of Chemical Philosophy 

(1812) Elements of Agricultural Chemtstry (1813); and 

neolations in Travel (1830. 

Davy Anafe Ey lamp. (Mining. Вее Mansu-GAs. 

Daw, (dau.) (200.) CORVIDA. 

Dawn, (daun.) (Meteorol. See TwiLIGRT. 

Dawson, (dau'sn,) in Georgia, a N. co. ; area, about 200 
square miles; C. Dawsonville.—In Nebraska, a central 
00.; area, about 1,450 3 m. 

Day, (dd.) [A.8. deg.| (Ав) In its original acceptation 
this term meant the interval between sunrise and sun- 
set. We still use it in this sense when we compare day 
with night. Another familiar usage of the term refers 
to the completion by the sun of his apparent circuit of 
the heavens, as either from sunrise to sunrise, or from 
sunset to sunset, or, more exactly than either, from 
southing to southing. The former has been called the 
artificial, the latter the natural day, though it would be 
difficult to assign & reason for the use of the first of 
these titles to describe & purely natural phenomenon. 
The word day is often taken in a larger sense, so as to 
include the night also, or to denote the time in which 
the earth makes a complete revolution with respect to 
the celestial bodies. Hence it expresses different inter- 
vals, according as the body with which the earth's 
rotation is compared is fixed or not. The astronomical, 
called also the solar and the apparent day, is the time 
which elapses between two consecutive returns of the 
same terrestrial meridian to the centre of the sun. 
Astronomical days are not equal, because the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit, and by consequence the appar- 
ent daily motion of the sun, are greater in winter than 
in summer; also, the obliquity of the ecliptic causes 
the sun's apparent daily motion in right ascension to 
be less at the equinoxes than at the tropics. The 
astronomical day begins at noon, and is counted on 
through twenty-four hours to the following noon. The 
civil, or mean solar day, is the time employed by the 
earth in revolving on its axis, as compared with the 
sun, supposed to move at a mean rate іп its orbit. In 

is way of reckoning, the days are all of the same 

length; but the noon, or any given hour of the civil 
day, sometimes precedes and sometimes comes after the 
noon or corresponding hour of the astronomical day. 
Most nations begin the civil day at mean midnight. 
The Babylonians, Syrians, and Persians, like the mod- 
ern Greeks and the natives of the Balearic Isles, began 
their day at sunrise; the Jews, ancient Athenians, 
Chinese, and other Orientals, at sun-setting; and the 
ancient Egyptians at noon. The sidereal day is the period 
which elapses between the times at which a star paases 
over the meridian on two successive days. The most 
ancient astronomical observations show that this inter- 
val has always remained of the same length. It is 
divided {nto 24 sidereal hours, which are subdivided into 
sidereal minutes and seconds. It is used universally 
by astronomers in their observatories, though its com- 
mencement is still determined by the apparent passuge 
of the sun across the meridian. 

Dey -fy- (Zoðl.) Вее EPHEMERA. 

Day-lily. (Bot) See HEMEROCALLIS. 

Daye of Grace. (Com.) А customary number of days 
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allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange after 

it becomes due. Three days of grace allowed in the 
U. 8. and in Great Britain. By a law passed in 1895 the 
three days of grace were discontinued in Pennsylvania 
after January Ist, 1896. | 

Dayton, («dà'tün,), a large and important city of Ohio, 
C. of Montgomery co., 66 m. W.3.W. of Cincinnati. 
Among its many noble public buildings may be noticed 
the County Court-House, constructed of white marble 
after the design of the Greek Parthenon. 

Deacon, (dé‘kn.) (Gr. diakonos, an attendant.] (Косі) 
This word in its more extended sense is used, both in 
Bcripture and by ecclesiastical writers, to designate 
“апу person who ministers in God's service;” but in a 
more restricted sense it expresses an inferior minister 
of the Christian Church. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the deacon's office is to incense the officiating 

riest, to incense the choir, to put tho mitre on the 
Dixhop's head at the pontifical mass, and to assist at 
the communion, He is attended by the who, 
according to the doctrine of that Church, being in one 
of the holy orders, is bound to celibacy, &c. In the 
Church of England, the form of ordaining & deacon de- 
clares that it is his office to assist in the distribution of 
the holy communion, in which, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church, he is confined to the admin- 
istration of the wine to the communicants. He may 
not pronounce the absolution. He is not capable of 
any ecclesiastical promotion; yet he may be chaplain 
to a family, curate to a beneficed clergyman, or lecturer 
to a parish church. In Presbyterian churches, the 
deacons distribute the wine and bread to the communi- 
cants. 

Deaconess, (dé'kn-és.) Gene deriv.] (Eccl.) A female 
deacon in the Primitive Church. One part of her office 
was to assist the priest at the baptizing of women, to 
undress them for immersion, and to dress them n 
that the whole ceremony might be performed wi all 
the decency becoming so sacred an action. The office 
was discontinued in the 6th cent., but the name has 
been retained. In monasteries, for instance, the nuns 
who have the care of the altar are called deaconesses. 

Dead Colors, (ded-kül'Iurz.) (Paint.) Colors are se 
Btyled when their lustre is deadened by the infusion of 
more turpentine than is ordinarily employed in their 
mixture. 

Dend'-eyes, (-iz.) (Naul.) A kind of triple-holed, cir- 
cular blocks by which the shrouds are fastened to the 
chains. 

Dead’-heat, (-het.) (Sport.) In horse-racing, a tie be- 
tween two running horses; that is to say, when their 
heads are parallel, as seen when passing the winninge 


post. 
Dead Language, (-ldng'wij.) (Pküol) А language 
which is no longer spoken or in common use by & peo- 
ple, and is known only in writings; as the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. 
Dead -letter, (-léd-ir.) A letter which is not called for 
at the post-office, or one whose owner cannot be found. 
Such letters are opened by the authorities after a cer- 
tain period has elapsed, and returned to their senders. 
Dead’-lights, (-lits.) (Shipbuilding. Strong wooden 
ports, with a glass bull's-eye in the centre, made to fit 
the cabin-windows, in which they are fixed to prevent 
the water from — ship in & storm. 
Dend'ly-nightshade,(-nitshád.) ( Bot.) See ATROPA. 
Dend'-points, (-poiutz.) (Mach.) The term applied 
to two positions in the revolution of an axle driven 
reciprocating motion, in which the driving force is nil. 
To obviate the difficulty thus arising, the fly-wheel was 
invented. 
Dead’-reckoning, (qrik«ing) (Naut) In navi- 
gation, the calculation made of а ship's place, by ob- 
serving the way she makes by the log, and allowing for 
currenta, &c., — no recourse being had to observation. 
Dead Sea, The.) [Anc. Lacus Asphaltites.] A lake 
of Palestine, in Lat. bet. 819 10' to 31° 47' N. and Lon. 
35° 30/ E., abt. 20 m. N. of Jerusalem. It is called by 
the Arabs Bahr Loot, or “ Bea of Lot," is abt. 35 m. 
long, and from 10 to 12 broad, with a depth of 239 
fathoms, and its surface 1,381 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The waters of the D. S. are intense? 
salt, of great specific gravity, and have no perceptib. 
outlet; in the N. it receives the waters of the Jordan. 
It has been stated that no animal can exist in the waters 
of this lake—an allegation which would appear to be 
apocryphal, since, of late years, small fish have been 
seen below the surface. 
Dead’-water, (-wau'tr.) (Naut.) The eddy closing in 
with a ship’s stern as she passes through the water. 
Dead'-works, (-wirks.) (Мамі) ose parts of a 
ship which are above the surface of the water when 
she is trimmed for a voyage. 
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Deaf-mute, (dif-müt,) DzAr-bvMB, Drar лир Dume, | Deafness, (207 тек) А.8. den mak] ( Med.) Consideras- 


a compound word which designates a double affliction, 
the one of which is only the consequence or effect of 
the other. A person who is born deaf, or who has lost 
his hearing at a very early age, is dumb also. But the 
organs of speech are not wanting, as is the organ of 
hearing; they merely lack the means of exercise. The 
ear is the guide and the directress of the tongue; and 
when she is doomed to perpetual silence, the tongue is 
included in tho ban ; though, if we could by any means 
give to the ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would 
soon learn for itself to fulfil its proper office. A child 
ordinarily hears sounds, and then learns to imitate 
them; but if he is born deaf, he hears pond. lias 
consequently nothing to imitate, and remains dumb. 
No noticeable attempt at educating the deaf was made 
until the 16th cent., when Jerome Cardan, a native of 
Pavia, discovered the theoretical principle upon which 
the instruction of the deaf-mute is founded; and it was 
only in 1755 that the first school for them was opened 
in Paris by the Abbé de L'Epee. Five years later, 
1760, Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh advertised that 
at his academy in tbat city, he taught the dumb to 
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Fig. 250. — SINGLE-HANDED, ALPHABET. 


speak, and also cured impediments in the speech. In 
1817, the first American asylum for the deaf-mute was 
founded at IIartford, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Gallaudet, who is the promoter of a system of 
teaching styled the “ American system,” which widely 
differs from those followed in European schools. From 
this sprung up, in 1818, the New York Asylum, one of 
the largest in the world; in 1820, the Asylum of Phila- 
delphia ; and, since that time, many others in most of 
the States, which, throughout the country, make easily 
accessible to the deaf-mute the inestimable blessings of 
education. A class thus cut off from all communica- 
tion through the ear, can only be addressed through 
the суе; and the means employed in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb are: 1, the risthle language of pic- 
tures, and of signs and gestures; 2, the finger-alphabet 
(or Dactylology), and writing, which make them ac- 
quainted with our own wrifén language; and, in some 
cases, 3, Articulation, and reading on the lips, which 
introduce them to the use of spoken language. There 
are two kinds of finger-alphabets: the single-handed 
alphabet (Fig. 250), now in general use in this country 
and France; and the two-handed alphabet, in common 
ese in the English schools. The labial method, or reading 
by observing the motion of the Nps, has also receivea 
gre t attention and with marked success. See I'EAFNEBS. 


Dearborn, Henry, (deer'bórn,)an American 


Death-watch. 
Debacle, (de-bà'kl. 


Debenture, (de-bén'chür.) 


Debit, (déb'it.) [ 


ble diminution or total loss of hearing. It may arise: 
1. From a disease or some impairment of the auditory 
nerve ; 2. From a partial] or complete obstruction of the 
membrana tympant, the membrune whict: receives those 
vibrations of the air which constitute sound: this may 
be the result of disease or accident; 3. From disease of 
the ossicles; 4. From a collection of wax in theauditory 
canal, preventing tbe due transmission of the vibra- 
tions to the membrana tympani; 5. From an enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils, when they press upon the Euste- 
chian tube, —the canal which communicates with the 
middle ear. In most cases, however, the cause of the 
D. is not appreciable, and the treatment has to be 
purely empirical. 


Deak, FRANCÉs, (dd’ahk,) an Mungarian patriot and 


statesman, в. 1603. In the Hungarian Diet he became 
a leader of the moderate liberals, and in 1848 was ap- 
pointed minister of justice. After the pacification of 
his country, D. one of the most popular men in 
Hungary, brought about that reconciliation with the 
Austrian government which was perfected by the cor- 
onation of Francis Joseph at Pesth as king of the Ma- 
gyars, 1867. D. 1876. 


Deal, (decl) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 8 m. B.W. 


of Dover. ^p. 15,916. 
Denis, (delz) [A.S. m] (Com.) Planks of fir or 
pine timber of different thicknesses; when the pieces 


are 7 in. broad, they are called battens; when 9 in. broad, 
deals ; and when 11 in. broad, planks. 


Dean, (dén.) [From L. decanus; Fr. doyen.) (Eccl) In 


the Church of England, a dignity next in rank to a 
bishop, and head of tbe chapter in a cathedral or coun- 
cil; — hence the term Dean and Chapter, viz., a corporate 
body in which is vested the property of the cathedral, 
and the management of the estates belonging to it; — 
the term is derived from the chapter originally consist- 
ing of ten (Lat. decem) prebendaries.— DEAN OF THB 
FACULTY, the presiding head of a faculty of arts in the 
Scottish universities.— DEAN or А CoLLEGE, in England, a 
functionary who has general sunervision of the religious 
duties of the students. 

nera], B. 
at Hampton, N. H., 1761, chiefly distinguished himself 
by a gallant charge at the battle of Monmouth, 1778. 
He served for 8 years as secretary of war under Mr. Jef- 
ferson's presidency; captured Yorktown in 

1813; was sent as Minister to Portugal, 1822; return 
in 1824; and р, in 1829. 


Dearborn, in Indiana, a 8.E. co., b. on Ohio; area, 


291 sq. m.; C. Lawrenceburg. 


Death, (déth.) [A.S.] (Physiol) Total and permanent 


cessation of all the vital functions, when the organs 
have not only ceased to act, but have lost the suscepti- 
bility of renewed action. Real Р. із distinguished from 
asphyxia or apparent .D.— the latter being merely a 
suspension of these same functions. But it is often dif- 
ficult to Judge of such suspension, and the only certain 
sign of real death is the commencement of putrefaction. 
At times, therefore, great caution is requisite to avoid 
mistakes. D.is commonly preceded by sume distrese- 
ing symptoms, which depend on lesion of respiration, 
circulation, or of the cerebral functions, and which 
constitute the agonia. That which occurs suddenly, and 
without any, or with few, precursory signs, is called 
sudden D. It is ordinarily caused by disease of the 
heart, apoplexy, the rupture of an aneurism, or by some 
other organic affection. — (Law.) Civil D. is the state 
of a person who, though possessing natural life, has lost 
all his civil rights, and as to them is considered as dead. 
In the State of New York, a person convicted and at- 
tainted of felony and sentenced to the state prison for 
life, is considered as civilly dead. 
Zool.) See ANOBIUM. 
\ [Fr., a breaking up of ice.] (Geol.) 
A violent rush of waters, which, overcoming all op- 
posing barriers, carries with it stones, rocks, &c., and 
disperses them in all directions. 
[From L. debeo, I owe.) 
(Law.) A certificate signed by an officer of the cus- 
toms, which entitles a merchant exporting goods to the 
receipt of a bounty, or a drawback of duties. It is also 
an instrument in use in some govt. departments, by 
which the govt. is charged to pay a creditor or his as- 
signs the sum found due on crediting his accounts. It 
is also an instrument by which a public company ac- 
knowledges the borrowing of a sum of money, and un- 
dertakes to герау the amount with interest. 

rom L. debttum, a debt.] (Com.) Money 
due for goods sold on credit.— (Book-keeping.) - A term 
to express the left-hand side of the ledger, to which al? 
sums are carried that are charged or debited to an 


account. 
Déblai, (dd’blai.) [Fr.] (Fortif.) The mass of earth 
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whieh, after excavation from the ditch, forms the 


Deborah, (déb’o-rah,) a Hebrew —— and judge, 
who lived in the 13th cent. B. с., and the assumed author 
ef the heroic hymn which forms Judges v. She aided 
im the deliverance of her country from Sisera, captain 
ef the hosts of Jabin, king of Canaan. 

Debrecsin, (dai-brét'sin)) a city of Hungary, 116 m. 
В. of Pesth; Lat. 47° 32’ N., Lon. 210 36' E. It was 
taken in 1684 by the Turks. Pop. 43,517. 

Debt, (dét.) [From L. debitum.] (Law.) А species of 
contract, by which one party is bound to pay the other 
а certain sum of money. A debt of record is a sum 
which appears to be due by the evidence of a court of 
record; à D.by speciul contract, or specialty, is a sum 
which is acknowledged to be due, or becomes due by 
instruments under seal; and a D. by simple contract is 
either by parol, or a written obligation unsealed, as 
by a bil! of exchange, a promissory note, &c. — Nationul 

t. (Pol.) The engagement entered into by a govern- 
mont to repay at a future period money advanced by 
individuals for the public service, and to pay the lend- 
ers an interest agreed upon. 

Debtor, (detór.) [L.debitor.] (Law.) A person who 
is indebted, or who owes money to another or others: 
— the converse of Mor. 

Decade, (dékad.) (Fr. That which consists of ten 
as a whole. 
Decadence, (de-ká'déns) [Fr., from L. decadentia.) 
е Arts.) Declension from the standard of excel- 
ence. In ancient art, it is applied to the ages which 
succeeded the fall of Rome, until the revival of clas- 
sical researches in the 14th cent. In modern art, it is 
applied to that style which succeeded the Renaissance 

and begun to assume the rococo of Louis XV. 

n, (dek'ah-gón.) [From Gr. deka, ten, and gónía, 
angle.] (Geom.) А plane figure with 10 sides and 10 
angles. 

Becagraume, (dék'ah-grám.) See METRIO Srorxu. 

edron, (dék-ah-he'driin.) [From Gr. deka, and 

— base.) itr A ten-sided solid figure or body. 

itre, ( Tir.) See METRIO System. 

Decalogue, (dek'ah-I2g.) [From Gr. deka, ten, and 
logos, a discourse.] (Sort) The Ten Commandments 
delivered by God to Moses, on Mount Sinai, originally 
engraved on 2 tables of stone. 

Decamerone, (The,) (da-kiim’e-ro-ne.) (From Gr. 
deka, and hémera, a day.] (Lit) A work in Italian 
prose, written by Boccaccio, and first published about 
1352. It consists of 100 tales supposed to have been 
related during 10 days, in a villa in the country, by a 
perty who assembled there to escape the plague 
which raged at Florence in 1348. ‘These stories,” says 
Bismondi, * which are varied with infinite art, as well 
in subject as in style, from the most pathetic and ten- 
der to the most sportive, and unfortunately the most 
licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration; 
and his description of the plague in Florence, which 
serves as an introduction to them, may be ranked with 
the most celebrated historical descriptions which have 
descended to us.” 

Decametre, (dek'ah-me-tr.) Sec METRIC SYSTEM. 

maps, ALEXANDRE GABRIEL, (dd-kong',) a French 
painter, в. 1803. His works are decidedly original, and 
embrace historical scenes, genre, and Jandscape, in 
which vivid coloring and dexterous effects of chiar- 
oscuro are particularly prominent. The Defeat of the 
Cimbri is held to be his -d'ouvre, D. 1860. 

Decantation, (-kdn-tá'shwun.) [L. decantur, to pour off.) 
The act of pouring a liquid from one vessel into an- 
ether. It is generally practised for the purpose of 
separating a clear liquid from a precipitate which has 
settled to the bottom of the vessel. Washing by de- 
eantation is performed by stirring up the sediment 
with pure water, allowing it to settle, and then pour- 
ing off the clear liquid, and repeating the operation 
wntil all the юше salts are — 

Beeapods, ds.) r. deka, ten, and pem 
podos, a foot (Zoól.) An О. of Crustacea, which nor- 
mally have 9 cephalic segments, and only 5 foot seg- 
ments, each of the latter bearing a pair of so-called 
— This О. is divided into Brachyurans, Macrurans, 


q. У. 

Ms, (de-kdp’o-lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A dist. of Pales- 
tine on both sides the Jordan, and which, according to 
Pliny, contained 10 cities, the chief of which was Do 

maacus. 

Becarbonization, iri era Mm) ( Metall.) A 
process by which cast-iron is converted into steel and 
malleable iron, by removing a portion of the carbon 
М contains. 

BDeeatar, Втврних, (de-kq't&r,) a celebrated American 
eemmodore, в. at Binnepuxent, Maryland, 1779. He 
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entered the navy as midshipman in 1708, and after serv- 
ing on the W. India station, and under Com. Dale in 
the Mediterranean, and n in 1802-8 under Com. 
Morris and Preble, received command of the brig Enter- 
prise. The Philadelphia having fallen into the hands of 
the Tripolitans, D. distinguished himself in cutting her 
out. On the declaration of war against England in 
1812, D., then in command of the frigate United States, 
fell in with, and after a desperate action captured, the 
British frigate Macedonian. In Jan., 1815, he sailed 
from New York in the Prestdent, which, after being in- 
jured by striking & bar, was pursued by 4 British 
vessels and for to surrender. In May of the same 
year, D. was given the command of a squadron to chas- 
tise the Algerine Corsairs, an enterprise he successfully 
accomplished. Com. D. was killed in a duel with Com. 
Barron at Bladensburg, Md., in 1820. 


| Deea'tur, in Georgia, a 8.W. county, b. on Florida; 


area, about 1,062 sq. m.; capital, Bainbridge.—In Indi- 
ana, & 8.E. county; area, about 372 sq. m.; capital, 
Greensburg.—In lowa, a 8. county, b. on Missouri, 
area, about 528 aq. m.; capital, Leon.—In Tennessee, a 
W. central county ; area, about 325 eq. m.; capital, De- 
caturville. 

Deccan, (The,) (deX'kdn.) (Geog.) А name given to 
that part of the peninsula of Hindostan which lies 8. 
of the Vindhya Mta. 

December, (de«.^n'br.) [L., from decem, ten.) (Calen- 
dar.) The last month of the modern year: —so called 
from being the 10th month of the Roman year, which 
began with March. About the 21st of this month the 
sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and forms the win- 
ter solstice. 

Decem viri, (de-sém’vere.) [L. decem, ten, and viri 
men.) (Rom. Hist.) A body of men who were elected 
by the patricians, в.с. 451, for the purpose of — 
up a body of laws, founded on the most approved insti- 
tutions of Greece. They compiled & code, which they 
inscribed on ten tables, and stated that their labors 
were not yet complete. Next year, therefore, another 
body of ten, which probably included some of the patri- 
cians, was appointed with the same powers; and these 
added two more tables, altogether making the famous 
Twelve Tables, which were, from that time, the founda- 
tion of all Roman law. The second body of decemvirs 
attempted to prolong their period of office, committed 
some acts of violence, and altogether gave such diseatis- 
faction, that they were dissolved. The traditionary his- 
tory of the D. is, however, very doubtful. There were 
other decemvirs, who were appointed for judicial and 
other purposes. 

Decennium, (-sén/ne-tim.) [L.) (Chron.) A period or 


cycle of 10 years. 

Deciduous, (-sid’ +) [From L. decidwus, that falls 
off] (Bot) Finally falling off.— D. leaves are those 
which fall in autumn, in distinction from those of ever- 
greens. The calyx or cup of a flower is said to be D. 
when it falls off or decays along with the flower petals; 
while, on the contrary, it is called permanent when it 
remains after these are fallen. 

реекеомаше, (da'se-gram.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decilitre, (da-se-le'tr.) See METRIC SYSTERN. 

Decillion, (-sil'yën.) (Ari. A number involved in 
the tenth power. 

Dec'Iimal Arith'metic, is the ordinary system in 
which decimal numbers are used. Decimal numbers are 
those whose values increase or decrease in a tenfold ratio. 

Decimal Fractions, (-frdk’shiinz.) (Arih) A 
method of expressing fractions of unity, in parts of 10, 
100, 1,000, &c. It is usual to express in writing thé 
numerator only, putting a point before it on the left 
paisa E аон ER , 015 = & 
Ciphers on the right hand of decim СА по ila 

tion in their value; thus, ‘20 is exactly the same ав ‘2. 

But ciphers on the left hand of decimals decrease their 

value, for ‘5, 05, 005 are equal to үй, $y, and psg. 

All figures to the left of the point express whole num- 

bers; and a series of figures, some of which are to the 

left and some to the right of a decimal point, forma 
mixed number, thus: 25°75 = 250157. In order to ге- 


duce a vulgar fraction to a decimal fraction of equal 
value, we annex ciphers to the numerator until it is 
equal to & greater sum than the denominator, then 
aividing it by the denominator, the quotient will be the 
decimal fraction required. 
Decimation, (des-e-má'/shun.) [L. decimatio.] (Rom. 
Hist.) A punishment inflicted by the Romans on such 
soldiers as quitted their post, or behaved badly in the 
Пош gene паше и а. the guilty were put into an urn 
or helmet, from which a tenth part only were drawn, 
whose lot it was to suffer death. This practice has 
been, on rare occasions, resorted to in modern times. 
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Decimetre, (da-se-má'tr.) See METRIC Srarzm. 

Decimo-sexto, (dés’e-mo-scks'to.) [From L. decimus, 
tenth, and sixth.) A sizeof printing-paper, one 
fold of which is divided into 10 leaves: —commonly 
written 16mo. 

Decius, Carus Messius Quintus TRAJANUS, (dé’shiis, 
emperor of Rome, 249-251 a.p. In his reign happen 
one of the test persecutions of the Christians. · 

Decius 
son, who, in the earlier history of Rome, were renowned 
for having solemnly devoted themselves to death in 


battle, for the purpose of insuring the victory of their| Decorated 


country. The father sacrificed himself in 340, and the 
son in 295 B. c. 

Deck, (dék.) (From A. S. decan, to adorn.] (Naut.) 
The planked floor of a ship, from stem to stern. Ves- 
sels of small tonnage, as sloops, schooners, &c., have 
only one deck; large-sized ships, three — the main, 
lower, and upper, and sometimes a fourth — the orlop, 
or cable deck. Thus, speaking of the size of a large 
ship, we say, she is a two-decker, or a three-decker, as the 
case may be. 

Declamation, (dk-lah-má'shün.) [L. declamatio.] 
(Rhet.) The act of speaking to a public audience with 

race and energy; it may be a discourse either ad- 

ressed to the reason or to the passions. Among the 
Greeks, D. was the art of speaking indifferently on all 
subjects, and on all sides of a question. The Romans 
employed the expression only in the sense of pleading 
at the bar. Among the moderns it is usually applied to 
the speeches of students in colleges, &c., practised for 
exercise in oratory. The term is, however, often used 
contemptuously, to denote a noisy or inflated harangue. 

Declaration, (dék-lah-rá'shun.) [L. declaratio.) ( Law.) 
That part of the process or pleading in a common law 
court, in which a statement of the plaintiff's complaint 
against the defendant is set forth. — D. or INDEPEN- 
DENCE. (Amer. Hist. "That instrument promul 
by the Congress of the U. States, bearing date 4th July 
1776, which authoritatively declares that * the United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved of all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the States of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, dissolved." — D. or War. (Ро) A pub- 
lic proclamation made to the subjects of a state, de- 
claring them to be at war with some foreign power, and 
forbidding all and every опе to assist the common en- 
emy at their peril. In the U. States, the power of issu- 
ing such declaration is vested in Congress by Art. 1, 
8. 8, of the Constitution, and the only form necessary to 
be observed is that of the passage of such declaration 
through the legislature. 

Declension, (de-klén’shiin.) [From L. declino, I in- 
flect.] (Gram.) The inflection of cases to which nouns 

‚аге subject ; also, the act of going through the inflections. 

Declination, (dék-le-na'shiin.) | L. declinatio, a bending 
aside.] (Astron.) The distance of any star or point of 
the heavens from the equator, either N. or 8., and mea- 
sured on the great circle, which passes through the 
centre of the star or point, and the poles. When the 
sun is on the equinoctial, he has no D., and illuminates 
half the globe trom pole topole. As he increases in N. 
declination, he ашу shines further over the N. pole, 
and leaves the 3. pole in darkness ; and vice тегй. The 
sun's greatest D., М. or S., is 2344 degrees. Parallels of 
D. are small circles parallel to the celestial equator; 
and D. circles, great circles ing through the poles 
of the heavens. — D. or THE COMPASS OR MAGNETIC NEE- 
DLE is the variation of the needle from the true meri- 
dian of a place. At most places on the earth's surface 
the needle does not coincide, but forms an angle with the 
geographical meridian. Lines on a map connecting 
places at which the needle is deflected to the same ex- 
tent from the geographical meridian are called tsogonal 
lines. Lines which connect places where the needle co- 
incides with the geogrephical meridian are called lines 
of no declination. 

Declinometer, (dék-le-ndm’e-tr.) [From Eng, decline, 
and Gr. metron, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the magnetic declination of the angle which the plane 
of the magnetic meridian makes with the plane of the 
geographical meridian. 

Decoction, (de-kók'shün.) [From L. decoquo, I boil 
down.] —— A liquor made by extracting the solu- 
ble and efficacious part of many drugs, particularly of 
barks, woods, seeds, roots, &c., by boiling. It differs 
from infusion, which is merely pouring boiling water 
upon them. 

Decollation, (-kélla’shun.) [From L. decollo.] The 
act of beheading or decapitating : — almost exclusively 
confined to the Scriptural phrase ''decolla&on of St. 
Johr the Baptist." 
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Decom ite, Decom'pound,  (-kóm' 

rry . de, out of, and compono, I put together. 
NC Having various compound divisions or ramifica- 
tions. 

Decomposition, (-kóm-po-zish/'n. [From L. 
equivalent to the English un, and compono, I compose 
(Chem.) The separation of twoor more kinds of matter 
previously held together by chemical attraction. 


us, PUBLIUS, the name of a father and a | Decorah, (de-ko'raA,) a vill. of Iowa, C. of Winneshiek 


co, on the Upper Iowa river, abt. 50 m. N.W. of 
McGregor. p 2,110. 

Style, (dék-o-rát-éd.) (Arch.) The Eng- 
lish name of the second period of Gothic architecture, 
which prevailed throughout the greater part of the 14th 





Fig. 251. — TRAGERY, &C.; DECORATED STYLE, 
(Higham Ferrers, England, a. p. 1355.) 


cent. The most prominent characteristic of this style 
is to be found in the windows, the tracery of which is 
always either of geometrical figures, circles, quatrefoils, 
&c. as in the earlier instances, or flowing in wavy 
lines, as in the later examples, (Fig. 251.) 

Decoration, (dék-o-rü'shun.) (From L. decoratus, I 
adorn.) (Mil) A badge, cross, medal, or other symbol 
of merit, given to a soldier for eminent services against 
the enemy. 

Decoy, (de-koi’.) [From Du. kovi, a cage] (Sports.) A 
place for ensnaring wild-fowl; hence, a decoy-duck is a 
wild duck trained to decoy others into the trap pre- 
pared for them. 

Decree, (de-kre’.) [L. — [om The Judg- 
ment of a court of equity on any bill preferred. A D. 
is interlocutory when made during the progress of a suit 
touching some minor matter in dispute, and final when 
it goes to the whole matter in question. 

Decrements, (dékre-méntz.) [From L. decrementum, 
a diminution.) (Phys. and Math.) The small parts by 
which a variable and decreasing quantity becomes less 
and less : — correlative to increments. 

Decrepitation, (-krép-e-tá'shün.) [L. decrepo — de, 
from, and crepo, to crackle.] (Chem.) A crackling noise 
made when certain salts, chloride of sodium for in- 
stance, are suddenly exposed to heat. It is generally 
caused by the expansion and volatilization of the water 
mechanically held within them; but it is sometimes 
due to the different expansion of the crystalline layers. 

Decrescendo, or DIMINUENDO, (de-krés-sén'do.) (It. 
(Mus.) Indicating a gradual decrease or weakening 
the sound: — commonly marked thus, >—. It is the 
opposite of crescendo. 

Decretal, (de-kré’tL) [From L. decretum, decree.] (Eccl.) 
A decree of the Pope, which, until the 14th cent., had 
the same authority in canon law as that of an emperor 
in the civil law. 

Decumbent, (-kim’bént.) [From L. decumbens, lying 
down.] (Bot. Reclining upon the earth, and rising 
again from it. 
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fDecurion, (-ki’re-tin.) [L. decurio, from decem, ten.] 

Rom. Hist.) The commander of a decuria of rT 

e borse belonging toa legion were divided into 10 
iwrm: or troops; and for each of these, 3 D. were 
chosen. In each troop, the D. first chosen commanded 
the whole troop, but without changing his appellation. 
— MuNicIPAL D. [L. Decuriones municipales] were a 
body of judges or councillors representing the Roman 
senate in the free cities and provinces. 

iDeeurremt, (-kürrént) (L. decuwrens.| (Bot) Pro- 
longed below the point of insertion, as if running 
downwards. 

Decursively pinnate, (de-kür'siv-le.) (From L. 
decursio.] (Bot) Applied to a petiole winged by the 
elongation of the base of the leaflets; hardly different 
from pinnatifid. : 

Decussate, (-küssát.) [From L. decussatio.) (Bot.) Ar- 
ranged in pairs that alternately cross each other. 

Dedication, (déd-e-kd'shün.) [From L. dedico, I con- 
secrate.] (EccL) The act of consecrating or solemnly 
devoting any person or thing to the service of God and 
the purpose of religion: — among the moderns, the 
term consecration is most in use. The Feast of D., among 
the Jows, was an anniversary festival held in memory 
of Judas Maccabeeus, who repaired and dedicated anew 
the Temple and altar, which had been plundered and 
profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was observed on 
the 25th of Cisleu, and continued 8 days. —(Lit) A 
complimentary address to some one, as a friend, pa- 

.— tron, and the like, prefixed by an author to his work. 

Dee, Јони, (de,) commonly styled Ростов Deg, a learned 
Englishman, 5. 1527, who became celebrated by his as- 
trological and mathematical lore, which exposed him 
during the reign of Mary to persecution as a magician. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, held him in high esteem, 
and accepted the dedication of his curious work, Monus 
Hier одурмоо. р. із nereli held as having been the 
first who maintained the doctrine of Spiritualism, 
destined in moderu days to be believed in by so many 
—— people, He D., Warden of Manchester Col- 
lege, in 1608. 

‚ (déd.) [A.8.dad.] (Law.) A writing sealed and 
delivered by ере concerned. If made by only 
one party, it is a deed-poll ; if by two ог more, an inden- 

The essential parts ofa B. are the date and names 
of the parties; the recitals, in which the intention of 
the parties, &nd former transactions with reference to 
thesame party, are recounted ; —and the operative part, 
which tells the considerations for which the deed is 
made ; the nce by and to the several ies; the 
description of the tenements, their legal adjuncts; the 
habendum, beginning with “to have and to hold,” ex- 
pressing the quantity of estate conveyed; the declara- 
tion of uses, which limits or modifies the enjoyment to 
one or more parties, according to stipulations pre- 
viously made; the declaration of trusts, if any; and, 
lastly, the covenants for title, and such as may be re- 
quired by the peculiar circumstances of the case. It 
must be signed and sealed by the grantor, and also by 
the grantee, if he has entered into any engagement or 
covenant. Witnesses usually attest the D.; but this is 
indispensable only where (а power having been given 
to be executed by the D.) the terms of the power re- 
quire such attestation. 

Deer, (dér.) [A.8. déor.] (200.) The generic name of 
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Fig. 252. — ELAPHURUS DAVIDIANUS. 
the saimals which compose the Corwda, under which 
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denomination the main characteristics of the 
and principal members of the family are described. In 
this place we content ourselves with introducing to our 


‚211 


readers а new species, quite recently imported from 
China into the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. e Chinese 
give to this animal the name of sieu jang, which, 


literally interpreted, signifies "the four (charactets) 
which do not agree," because in their opinion the ani- 
mal resembles the deer by its horns, the cow by its 
hoofs, the camel by its neck, and tbe ass by its tail. 
Milne-Edwards has proposed for this new species the 
name of Elaphurus (from Gr. elaphos, stag, and ouros, 
tail) Davidianus (after the name of M. David, a French 
missionary in China); the principal characteristics of 
thia species being the disposition of the tail, which, in- 
stead of being short and thick, as in other animals of 
the Cervida, ів long and furnished towards the end with 
bushy hairs. The accompanying figure represents a 
young specimen, the antlers of which are as yet unde- 
veloped. 

Dee, the name of several rivers in the British Isles. One 
rises in co. Merioneth, N. Wales, and, after a course of 
70 m., falls into the Irish Sea, below Chester. Two 
others of the name are in Scotland, and a fourth in 


Ireland. 

Deer-berry, (-bér-re.) (Bot) Вее VAOCINIUM. 

De facto, (-fdk't.) (1,., in fact.) (Law.) Something 
actually in fact, or existing, in distinction from de 
where a thing is only so in justice, but not in fact; thus 
a king de facto is a person that is in actual possession 
of a crown, and a king de jure is the person who has a 
just right to the crown, though he may not be in pos- 
session of it. 

Defamation, (d2f-ah-má'shün.) [From L. defamatus, 
dishonored.) (Law.) The malicious uttering of false- 
hood with a view to injure another's reputation or 
well-being. Defamatory words, signs, pictures, &c., 
written or printed and published, constitute a libel; 
oral D.is termed slander. 

Default, (de-fault'.) (Fr. défaut, from de, and faillir, to 
fail.) (Law.) The omission of any act which a party 
ought to do to entitle himself to a legal remedy or de- 
fence, such as non-appearance in court on a day as- 
signed. If the plaintiff make D., he is nonsuited ; if the 
defendant, judgment by D. passes against him. Suffer- 
ing Judgment by D. entitles the plaintiff to issue execu- 
tion after the damages — if damages are in question — 
have been ascertained. — A Defaulter is one who fails to 
account for money or securities intrusted to his c А 
and hence lays himself open to a charge of embexsle- 
ment. 

Defeasance, (de-fé’sdns.) (From Fr. défaire, to rid 
one's self of.) (Law.) A collateral deed, made at the 
same time with a deed of conveyance, containing con- 
ditions by the performance of which the estate created 
by the deed of conveyance may be defeated. A О, оп а 
bond, recognizance, or judgment recovered, is a condi- 
tion which, when performed, renders the bond, &c., of 
no effect. 

Defecation, (def-e-ká'shün.) [From L. defeco.] The 
act of separating from lees or dregs, as liquors. — Also, 
the act of parting with the excrement of the or 

Defective, (-/2kt'iv.) [L. defectivus.] ( Gram.) Designat- 
ing a noun or verb deficient of one or more cases or 


tenses. 

Defective Fifth, (-/ifth.) (Mus) An interval includ- 
ing a semitone less than the perfect fifth. 

Defence, (de-féns’.) [From L. defendo, I defend.] (Law.) 
The reply which the defendant makes after the declara- 
tion is produced. —( Mi.) Any work or fortification 
that covers or defends the opposite posts, as flanks, 
parapets, &c. 

Defendant, (?nd'dnt.) (Same deriv.] — The 
party that is summoned into court, and defends, deniee, 
or opposes the demand or charge, and maintains his own 
right. It is applied whether the person defends, or 
admits the claim and suffers a default. 

Deferent, (d?f'ür-ént.) (Апа) The spermatic excre- 
tory duct. oat One of the secondary circles in which, 
according to the Ptolemaic system, the planets move ia 
circular orbits. 

Defiance, (de-/i'dns) in Ohio, a N.W. co., on the In- 
diana frontier; area, 414 eq. m.; C. Deflancea—A vill, 
С. of the above co., at the mouth of the Augiaize river, 
61 m. W.8.W. of Toledo. 

Deficient Numbers, (de-fish'ént-.) (Artth.) Num- 
bers which exceed the sum of their aliquot parte ; — 
as opposed to abundant numbers. 

Deficit, (déf’e-sit.) [L., it is wanting.) That which is 
short, wanting, or deficient, of a proper whole or total. 

Defilading, (déf-e-lad'ing.) (Fortif.) The art of form- 
ing defensive works, so that, as regards the course and 
height of the lines of the rampart, no portion thereof 
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be enfiladed by any fire from a superior eminence 
ut. 


o 

Defile. [From Fr. défiler, to advance in a line.] A nar- 
row way, pass, or gorge, through which a company of 
eoldiers can march in file only. — 7p defile troops. ( Mil.) 
To cause them to march off file by file. 

Definite Integral, (d2f'e-nit in-tég’rdl.) ( Math.) The 
sum of a series of infinitesimal elementa, of which the 
first and last terms are rendered. 

Definition, (dcj-e-nish'ün.) (L. definitio, a limiting.] 
(Log.) The determining the nature of things by words ; 
or a brief description of a thing by its properties, It is 
generally effected by adding to a generic word the essen- 
tial and peculiar properties of the thing to be defined. 
But a strictly accurate D. cannot always be given; and 
the most simple — are pon the least capable 
of D., from the difficulty of finding terms more simple 
and intelligible than the one to be defined. Among the 
scholiasts, D. were separated into real and nominal ; the 
first explaining the nature of the thing; the latter 
elucidating the meuning of a word. 

Definitive, (-/in'e-tiv.) (Same deriv.] A term applied 
to wbatever terminates a process, question, &c., in op- 
position to provisional or interlocutory. — (Gram.) А 
word used to define or limit the extent of the significa- 
tion of an appellative or common noun. 

Deflagration, (-/ldg-rd'shun.) Гара І. deflagro, 1 
consume by fire.] (Chem.) Rapid combustion, or the 
act of burning two or more substances together, as, for 
instance, charcoal and nitre. 

Deflection, or Deflexion, (de-flékshiin.) [L. de- 
Лехіо, from deflecto.] (Phys.) The bending anything 
out of its proper direction, as the turning of a ship out 
of her due course by currents, ог the hetiding of an iron 
bar by a weight. —(Opt.) Same as DIFFRACTION, q. v. — 
(Gun.) What is called the D. of a projectile is its per- 
pendicular distance measured horizontally at a given 
point, from a vertical plane intersecting the prolonga- 
tion of the axis of the EAE piece. 

Deflector, (-/ckt’ér.) (Mach.) Ina boiler, &c., a dia- 
phragm for the mutual deflection and admixture of air 
and gas. 

Defoe, DANIEL, (de-/',) an English author and satirist 
B. 1661, chiefly known as the author of that immortal 
book, Robinson Crusoe, which has given him rank 
among the ablest of the writers of his country. His 
style is both graphic and concentrated, and as a model 
of English composition is only surpassed by the prose 
writings of Addison. D. 1721. 

Degilutition, (dég-lü-tish'ün.) See SWALLOWING. 

tion, (d?g-rah-dá'shün.) [From L. de, priv., 
and gradus, station.] (Acl) The depriving a clergy- 
man of his ecclesiastical rank and degree. —( Mil.) The 
depriving an officer of his commission, or a non-com- 
missioned officer of his badge; thus reducing him to the 
ranks.—(Geol.) The depletion of rocks, strata, &с., by 
the action of water or other natural causes. — ( Paint.) 
A lessening and obscuring of remote objects in a land- 
scape, 80 that they may appear as they would do to the 
eye of a — e EAAS à 

Degree gre’. г. degré, from L. de, and gradus, 

step. (Math. Astron., and Geog.) Every circle is sup- 

to be divided into 360 parts, called degrees, and 
each D.into 60 other parts, called mínutes ; each of these 
minutes being again divided into as many thirds, each 
third into fourths, and so on. Also, the division, space, 
or interval marked on a mathematical or other instru- 
ment, as on a thermometer or barometer. — (Geneal.) 
An interval of relationship between persons more or 
less nearly allied. —(Algeb.) А term applied to equa- 
tions, to distinguish the highest power of the unknown 
quantity; it is commonly applied as a synonym with 
order, but in the case of differential equations the two 
bear no analogy whatever toward each other. —(Arith.) 
A term expressive of 3 рангов of 3 places, including 
units, tens, hundreds. — ( .) In emic parlance, a 
distinctive grade of rank, intended to denote a certain 
amount of proficiency in a faculty, or an art or science, 
D. are of kinds: 1. Ordinary, or those which are 
granted to graduates of a university as certificates of 
attainment of classical or mathematical honors: of 
these the first D. is that of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.); the 
second, that of Master of Arts (M. A.). 2. Honorary, or 

: such as are frequently conferred upon persons of emi- 
nence without preparatory examination: of these are 
those of Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), and Doctor of Laws 
ipm. 3. They are licenses to practise a certain pro- 

ession or art. As the latter privilege is опе in which 
the general community is more deeply interested than 
in either of the others, it is generally requisite to its 
full exercise that the university degree should be ac- 
companied by a government license; as for Doctor in 
Medicine (M.D). — (Сеод.) See LATITUDE. 
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Dehiscence, (-his'séns.) [From L. dehisco, I gape.] 
(Bot.) The act of splitting into regular parts, or ie 
some manner dependent upon organic structure. 

Deidesheim, (di'dez-him,) a town of Rhenish Bava- 
ria, 13 m. W.N.W. of Spires. 14 is famous for its growth 
of Rhine wine known as Deidesheimer. Pop. 3,000. 

Deification, (de-if-e-kd’shun.) [From L. Deus, God, 
and facio I make.] The act of enrolling among the 

gods or deities of the heathen mythology. 

Deiopein, (de-i-o-pé’ah.) (Zodl.) A genus of lepidop- 
terous insects, fam. Bombycida, containing the beauti- 
ful Deiopeia (D. bella), which expands 134 inch. The 
superior wings are of a fine deep yellow, crossed by 
white bands, each of which bears a row of black dots. 
The inferior wings are scarlet, with an irregular black 
border. 

Deism —— (юш L. Deus, God.] (Theol.) The 
tenets held by the DEISTS, q.v. 

Deists, (e In) [Same deriv.) (TheoL) Among the 
moderns, the class of free-thinkers, or those persons 
who acknowledge the existence of a Creator, but do 
not admit that he has made, in words, any revelation of 
his will to mankind. 

Deity, (dé'e-te.) [Same deriv.] The nature and essence 
of the Supreme Being :—a term frequently used in a 
synonymous sense with God. — (Му) Among the an- 
cients, a fabled god or goddess, as Jupiter, Juno, &c., &c. 

Dejanira, (dz -aA-ni'rah.) (Myt.) The wife of Hercules, 
and daughter of Æneus, king of ZEtolia. She was the 
cause of her husband's death, by presenting him with 
the poisoned shirt of the centaur Nessus. 

Dejection, (j¢é'shiin.) [From L. dejectus, to cast out.] 
(Med.) Depression of the mind or spirits; also, the 
stool, or expulsion of fecal matter. 

De jure, (de ju're.) [L., by right.] (ею) Ree DE FACTO. 

De Kalb, Joun, BARON, (kdlb,) B. abt. 1732, in Alsace, 
France, after studying the art of war in the French 
army, accompanied Lafayette to America in 1777. After 
being appointed a major-general by Congress, he served 
in the field in New Jersey and Maryland, and was sec- 
ond in command to Gen. Gates. He was killed in the 
battle of Camden, 1780. 

De Kalb, in Alabama, a N.E. co., b. on Georgia; area, 
775 square miles. Capital Lebanon.—In Georgia, a N.W. 
central county ; area, 350 square miles. Capital Decatur. 
—In Illinois, a N. county, area, 648 square miles. Cap- 
ital Sycamore.—In Indiana, a N.E. county, b. on Ohio ; 
area, 346 square miles. Capital Aubnrn.—In Missouri, 
& north-west county ; area, 440 square miles. Capital 
Marysville.—In Tennessee, а N. central county; area, 

300 square miles. C. Smithville. 

Delabechea, vim poe qnm gramo after Sir 
Henry De Іа Beche.] A gen. of the O. Sterculiacer, con- 
sisting of one species only, the Bottle-tree of N.E. Aus- 
tralia, D. rupestris (Fig. 253), which is of middling 
stature, and is 
chiefly remark- 
able for the curi- 
ous form of the 
trunk, which is 
bulged out in the 
middle in the 
form of a bar- 
rel. The stem 
abounds in a mu- 
cilaginous or 
resinous sub- 
stance resem- 
bling gum traga- 
canth, which is 
wholesome and 
nutritious, and is - 
said to be used as Fig. 253. — BOTTLE-TREE. 
an article of food 
by the aborigines in cases of extreme need. 

Delacroix, FERDINAND VICTOR EUGÉNE, — 
one of the pce of French painters of the his 
school, B. 1799, studied under Guérin, and came to be 
regarded as head of the “romantic” school. —— 
his best works — which are remarkable for their hig 
tone of coloring — are the Massacre of Scio; Dante and 
Virgil; and Saint 7 D. 1863. 

Delagoa Bay, ( тее bay of the E. coast of 
Africa, bet. Mozambique and Cape Colony ; Lat. 25? 58' 
8S., Lon. 330 15’ Е, It was a great resort of the South 
Sea whalers. Since 1875, belonging to Portugal. 

Delaroche, Pavt, (d'lah-rósh/,) a great French histori- 
cal painter, B. 1797, studied his art under Baron Gros, 
and ultimately became the founder of what has been 
termed the Eclectic School. D.'s distinguishing traits 
are breadth of design, combined with nerve and sym- 
pathy of coloring: among his masterpieces are Orom- 
well garing on the Corpse of Charles L; Joan of Are 
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be d^ agp а руси: The Death of Queen Elisabeth; 
an 856. 


d Gtrondists in Prison. D.1 


Delambre, Juan BaprisTz Joszpn, (d'lón'br,) a French 


astronomer, B. at Amiens, 1749; was the pupil of La- 
lande, and succeeded him as professor of astronomy in 
the College of France. His pp. works are: Theoretical 
and Practical Astronomy ; and History of Astronomy. D. 
1822. 


Delavan, (dé-ah-»ahn',) in Wisconsin, a town of Wal- 


worth co., abt. 75 m. №. of Lake Michigan. It is a finely 
built place, and contains the Stute Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


Delavigne, Jzan Frangois Casimir, (d'lah-vain',) а 


French poet and dramatic author, B. 1793, awakened 
popular admiration in 1815 by his Messéniennes, a series 
of poems distinguished by their intense spirit of patriot- 
ism. In 1819 appeared his successful drama called The 
Sicilian Vespers. Elected a member of the Academy in 
1825, he electrified the French capital at the time of 
the Revolution of 1830. by his famous song La Parisi- 
enne, Опе of his most admired comedies is L'École des 
Veillards (The School of Old Men). D. 1843. 


Delaware, wenns а very considerable river of 


the middle E. States of the American Union. It rises 
in the W. base of the Catskill range in N. Y. State, and 
thence passes S.W. and S, E. into Pennsylvania, forming 
the boundary line between those States. At this point 
its course is through the picturesque scenery of what is 
called the Delaware Water Gap. Thence skirting New 
Jersey, it falls into Delaware Bay about 40 m, below 
Philadelphia, after an entire course of abt. 300 This 
river is navigable for ships of large tonnage as far as 
Philadelphia, and for steamboats to Trenton. 


Delaware, one of the original thirteen States of the 


American Union, extends over a large part of the pen- 
insula formed by the bays of Delawaro and Chesa- 
ke, that is to say, from Lat. 359 28’, to 390 50' N., and 
t. Lon. 759 and 759 454W. The State is b. N. by Penn- 
sylvania, E. by Delaware Bay and the Atlantic, and 8. 
and W. by Maryland; having à maximum length of abt. 
96 miles, by a breadth of 37. Area, 2.120 8q. miles, or 
1,956,000 acres. The N. part of the Stute has an undu- 
lating, even hilly, surface, but, going southward, it 
gradually subsides to almost a dead level, and, where it 
чое the seaboard, becomes swampy and but 
little elevated above high-water mark. Although sev- 
eral rivers empty into the bays on either side — such as 
the Nanticoke and Choptank into that of Chesapeake, 
and the Christiana and Brandywine creeks into that of 
Delaware — no harbors, save the indifferent one of New 
Castlo, are formed along the coast-line. Climate 
healthy, but inclined to extremes of temp., with respect 
to the N. and 8. divisions of the State. In the N. dis- 
tricts of D. the soil is good and substantial, but deteri- 
orates in quality the further it advances S. The usual 
cereals, with flax, are the customary agricultural yields. 
An important item of husbandry is the cultivation of 
porum; of which fruit D. exports immenso quantities. 
e mineralogical features of the State are poor; China 
clay, bog-iron ore, and several kinds of marls being the 
only deposits worthy of mention. From a manufactur- 
ing point of view,this Stato is one of great importance: 
textile fabrics, iron-wares, and milling of wheat form- 
ing considerable items of profitable industry. D. із di- 
vided into the 3 cos. of Kent, Sussex, and New Castle, and 
has as her principal places of trade and pop. Wilming- 
ton, New Castle, Dover (State C.), Lewes, and Smyrna. 
The State legislature comprises 2 houses — a Senato and 
House of Representatives, and the executive is vested 
in a governor elected for 4 years. The political consti- 
tution varies little from that of neighboring States ; 
but the criminal laws are exceptionally severe, the 
punishments of the pillory and lash being frequently 
inflicted in cases of felony. D. sends one repre- 
sentative to Congress; she ratified the National Con- 
stitution in 1787, and has, hitherto, rejected the 15th 
Amendment thereto. The State indebtedness, 1870-71, 
aimounted to $1,032,000 being an increase of $176,000 
upon her previous liabilities. In 1881 her funded debt 
was but $715,000. The State in 1851 contained 39 m. of 
completed railroad; in 1861, 127 m.; in 1880, 223 m. D. 
takes its name from Lord De la Warr, gov. of Virginia, 
1610, and in 1627 it was settled by the Swedes, who sub- 
— gave their colony the name of New Sweden. 
In 1655 it passed into tbe hands of tho Dutch, and in 
1664 into those of the English. In 1082, the colony was 
granted to Wm. Penn, who, in 1685, annexed it to Bean: 
vylvania. In 1703 it was allowed to return to its former 
etatus, and in 1776, D. declared an independent consti- 
tere which was amended in 1831. Population, 1890, 
[PT 


Delaware, in Indiana, an B. co.; area, 400 og. m.; C. 


Munole.—JAn. bwa, an И М.Ш. county; area, 616 square 
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miles; Capital Delhi —In New Fork. a &.8.E. county, 
area, 1,550 square miles; Oapital Delhi. In Ohio, a 
central county ; area, 458 square miles; Capital Dela- 
ware.—A manufacturing town, Capital of above county, 
on the Olentangy river, about 21 miles N. of Columbus. 
The Wesleyan University here, founded in 1845. posses 
вен a fine library.—In pipi зата. a 8.E. co., b. om 
Delaware; area, 180 sq. m.; C. Media. 

Del'aware Вау, а large estuary of the Atlantic, sep- 
arating the States of Delaware and New Jersey; bet. 
Capo Henlopen, Lat. 38° 47’ N., Lon. 75° 6’ W., and Cape 
May, Lat. 38° 57’ N., Lon. 740 52’ W. At this point it 
has a width of 18 m. Higher up, at its centre, its 
breadth increases to 30 m., while its length may be 
stated at 65 m. Its entrance із protected by a magnifi- 
cent breakwater, and it has deep water as far up as 
Philadelphia, 120 m. from its mouth. 

Delcredere, (dél-kréd’ere.) Mom It. credere, to trust.) 
(f om.) A guaranteo given by factors, agents, or brokers, 
who, for an additional premium or percentage of com- 
mission, warrunt the solvency of the parties to whom 
they sell goods upon credit. 

Delegate, (dél’egai.) [From L. delego, Y commit to.) 
(Amer. Law.) А person elected or appointed to repre- 
sent a Territory in the National Congress. Also, a peor- 
son commissioned to represent certain constituents of 
his political party in a convention, and the like. 

Delegation, (-ga'shtin.) [Same deriv.] A deputation 
or commission of parties appointed to represent others 
in a convention or public meeting. — (Civ. Law.) The 
act by which a debt is transferred to a third party for 
payment; or, rice versa, to receive such payment. 

Delesserin, (del-és-sé/'re-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of rose- 
spored Alyx, belonging to the section in which the 
spores form little necklaces ( Curamiaces), containing 
many of tho most beautiful and delicate species which 
adorn our shores. 

Delft, (47f,) a town of the Netherlands, p. 8. Holland, 
9 m. N.W.of Rotterdam. It was formerly noted for its 
manuf. of pottery. William, Prince of Orange, was as- 
sasainated here іп 1584, Fop. 22,400. 

Delhi, (dél'hi,) a famous city of Hindostan, C. of p. of 
same name, and formerly the metropolis of the ou 
empire, on the Jumna, 112 m. N.N.W. of Agra, and 
N.W. of Calcutta, Anciently, this was a place re- 
nowned for its size and architectural magnificence. 
Among its finest edifices are the Jumna Muzsjid, the 
chief Moslem temple in India, and the palace erected 
by the Mogul, Shah Jehan. D., after being captured 
successively by Mahmoud, Tamerlane, Baber, and Nadir 
8lah, was annexed by the British govt. in 1803. Dur- 
ing the Sepoy mutiny in 1857, D. was stormed by the 
British troops. Јор. 152,400. 

Deligation, (dcl-e-ga'shin.) (Surg.) A bandaging ар, 
as of wounds, &с. 

Delille, Jacques, (d’-Ieel’,) an eminent French poet, в. 
near Clermont in Auvergne, 1738, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1774, and enjoyed during his 
long literary career & widely-extended popularity. His 
works are chiefly remarkable for their elegance of dic- 
tion, and the number and varied beauty of their 
imagery. The principal are his poem /magina&on 
(1806), and a translation of the Zneid, accounted the 
beet in the language. D. 1813. 

Deliquescence, (dcl-e-kwés' sens.) [From L. deliqwesco, 
I melt away.] (Chem.) The property which some oom- 
pounds, such as chloride of calcium and phosphoric acid, 
possess of rapidly absorbing moisture from the atmos- 
phere, and dissolving therein. 

Deliquescent, ( wés'sent) [Rame deriv.] (Bot) 
Branched, but so divided that the principal axis is lost 
trace of in ramifications; as the head of an oak-tree. 

Delirium, (-lirc-&m.) |L., madness.] (Med.) A state 
in which the ídcas of a person are wild and irregular, 
or do not correspond with the truth, or with external 
objects. It may be defined as symptomatic derangement, 
or that which is dependent on some other disease, in 
distinction from idioputhic derangement or mania, 

Delirium Tremens, or MANIA A Рото, (-trčm'čns. 
(Med.) An affection which proceeds from tlie abuse o 
alcohol, and sometimes also from the sudden with- 
drawal of an habitual amount of alcoholic stimulation. 
The symptoms attending tho access are anorexia, in- 
somnia, muscular tremor, more especially tremulous- 
ness of the tongue, and notable dejection. This state tg 
known among drunkards as “ the borrors." The mental 
depression is so great as not infrequently to lead te 
suicide. There is no pain in the head nor febrile move- 
ment; the pulse is generally feeble, and the surface 
cool. This s continues for 1, 2, or 3 days. If the 
affection ends favorably, sleep at length occurs; and, 
after sleeping much of the time for 1 or 2 days, con- 
valescence is established, and the patient recovers more 
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er less slowly or rapidly accoraing to the duration of 
the affection and his physical condition at the time of the 
attack. If the affection pursues an unfavorable course, 
the insomnia persists and notable prostration ensues; 
the delirium continues, with efforts to get out of че, 
and the pulse becomes more and more frequent ап 
feeble, till death takes place. D. T. was — treated 
by blood-letting and other of the so-called antiphlogistic 
measures, under the belief that it involved either in- 
flammation or cerebral congestion. Those measures are 
now abandoned as injurious. Within late years, vari- 
ous curative methods of treatment have been advocated 
on the ground of success; and, in endeavoring to judge 
of their respective merits, it is to be borne in mind that, 
under favorable circumstances, the intrinsic tendency 
of this affection is to recovery. The only thing that 
may be said here, is, that the great object of treatment 
is to procure sleep. It is the duty of the physician, 
after recovery from this disease, to inform the patient 
of ita character, and to point out the inevitable con- 
sequences of the habits which have induced it. Andthe 
patient will be aided in an effort to emancipate himself 
from the slavery of intemperance, by remedies and hy- 
gienic measures which tend to invigorate the body, 
thereby strengthening the mental powers. 

Delium,(dé'le-üm.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Greece which 
had a famous temple of Apollo. A battle was fought 
here, B.C. 424, in which the Boeotians defeated the 
Athenians ; and another, 192, when the Syrians, under 
Antiochus the Great, defeated the Romans. 

Delivery, (de-liv'ür-e.) [From L. de, priv., and libero, to 
free.) (Але) That branch of oratory which refers to 
the management of the voice. Such authorities as 
Demosthenes and Cicero have placed D. in the first rank 
of all that constitutes eloquence. 

Del Norte, (dél-nór'ta,) in California, a N.W. co., b. on 
Oregon ; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Crescent City. Pop. 2,022. 

Delorme, Manion, (d'lórm,) a celebrated French cour- 
tesan, B. 1612, and preéminent by her beauty and social 
graces. Her salon was the rendezvous of all the promi- 
nent personages, beaux, and wits of her time. D. 1650. 

Delorme’, PHILIBERT, a French architect, B. abt. 1518, 
designed under the patron of Queen Catherine de 
Medicis the palace of the Tuileries, Paris (destroyed by 
the miscreants of the Commune in 1871), and the much- 
admired chateau of Anet. D. 1577. 

Delos, (dé'lós,) (Сүхтниз ORTYGIA,) now DELO or DELI. 
The smallest island of the Cyclades group, Greek Archi- 
pelago, N. of Naxos. In antiquity it was held sacred 
to the worship of Apollo, who, with Diana, was B. here, 
and in whose honor a famous temple was built. The 
island was laid waste by Mithridates. 

Delphi, (det fe,) or DELPHOS. (Mod. CASTRI.) (Anc. Geog.) 
A town of Phocis, situate in a vale W. of Mt. Parnassus, 
famous for the Oracle of Apollo, delivered by the mouth 
of a priestess called Pythia, at the mouth of the sacred 
cavern. 

Delphinide, (-/in'e-de) [From L. delphinus, the 
dolphin.] (Zodl.) The Dolphin fam., comprising ceta- 
ceous animals, characterized by the moderate size of 
the head, and usually by the presence of teeth in both 
jaws. They are in general voracious feeders; and their 
flesh is for the most part rank, oily, and unwholesome. 
The Dolphin, Dolphinus delphis, common in all seas, is 
6 to 10 feet long; the color on the back and sides is 
dusky, and the belly whitish; the teeth are sharp- 
pointed and very numerous, It swims very swiftly, 
and preys on various kinds of fish. The Dolphin was 
celebrated in antiquity for its supposed affection for 
the human race, and its appearance was regarded as a 
favorable omen. The prejudices of the moderns are of 
» contrary character, for the appearance both of this 
species and the porpoise at sea is generally considered 
as one of the preludes of an approaching storm. The 
кир, respiring by lungs, is compelled to rise to the 
gu to breathe, throwing out the water from the 
blow-hole, or aperture in the head nearly over the eyes, 
like a cloud of steam. The structure of the ear renders 
the sense of hearing very acute, and the animal is ob- 
served to beattracted by regular or harmonious sounds. 
The muscular power of its tail is proverbial. 'The 
Dolphin is said to be long-lived, and, like the whale, 
seldom brings forth more than one young one at a 
time, which the parent suckles and watches with great 
care and anxiety. The Porpoise, Phocena vulgaris (the 
Marsouin of the French) (Fig. » greatly resembles 
the Dolphin, and is frequently confounded with it, but 
may be readily distinguished by its shorter snout, 
thicker head, and smaller size. It rarely exceeds the 
length of 6 ft. The Grampus, or Killer, Delphinus orea, 

the Blackfish, or Round-headed Grampus, Delphinus 
globiceps, of the Atlantic seas, are 20 to 25 ft. long, and 
ef such an extremely fierce and predaceous nature, that 
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they not only destroy the porpoise and dolphin, but it 
is reported that they will even attack whales. The 
White Grampus, or White Whale, Delphinus leucos, or 
Be borealis, of the Northern seas, is 10 to 20 or more 
feet in length, with the dorsal fin small, and a distinct 






Fig. 254. — PORPOISE (male and female). 


neck, the vertebre of which are separate, and move 
freely upon one another. It often ascends rivers for 
a considerable distance, and is common in the St. Law- 
rence. The Bottle-heads, gen. Hyperopodon, are about 
the, size of the Beluga, aud, like it, they live in the 
Northern seas. They have no teeth in the upper jaw. 


Delphinium, (-/in'e-üàm.) (Bot) A gen. of herba- 


ceous plants, О. Ranunculacex, commonly known by the 
name of Larkspur, distinguished by a calyx of five 
colored sepals, the upper one prolonged at its base into 
a long tapering spur, and 4 (or 2) petals concealed par- 
tially within the spur of the calyx. Some species are 
favorite garden-plants. 


Delphinus, (-fe-nis.) [L. the Dolphin.] (Astron.) 


One of Ptolemy’s Northern constellations. It consiste 
of a well-marked cluster of small stars, bounded towards 
the N. by a space singularly clear of lucid stars. 


Delta, (dél'tah.) [The Greek letter А.) (Geog.) The 


large tract of land, usually of a triangular form, thrown 
up by the sediment brought down by a large river, and 
deposited in a lake or quiet ocean. e term is applied 
also to similar alluvial formations at the outlet of 
rivers which are periodically inundated. Such D. have 
been formed at the mouths of the Nile, Danube, Ganges, 
Mississippi, &c. 


Delta, in Michigan, a co. b. on Lake Michigan, and 


forming the 8. corner of the upper peninsula; area, 
2,200 sq.m. C. Esconawba. 


Del’ta-moth. (Zo)jl. See PryRALIDE. 
Deltoid, (dél'toid.) (Gr. delta, and eidos, shape.) (Anat.) 


A thick triangular muscle of the arm, being one of the 
З elevators.— ( Geom.) A figure describing 3 angles, of 
which the terminal one is much further from the op- 
posite side than the lateral ones. 


Deluc, (d'look',) JEAN ANDRE, a Swiss philosopher, B. in 


Geneva, 1727, improved the thermometer, and invented 
the portable barometer for admeasurement of the 
height of mountains. Taking up his residence in at: 
Кым, he there, under the patronage of George 111., 

ublished his great work in support of the relation of 

osaic history with geological testimony. (Letters, 
Physical and Moral, on the History of the Earth and of 
Man, 1778.) D. in England, 1817. 


Deluge, (dél’yij.) [Ег., from L. diluvium.] (Script.) 


The narrative of a flood, given in the book of Genesis 
(vii. and viii.), by which, according to the literal sense 
of the description, the whole world was overwhelmed 
and every terrestrial creature destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of one human family and the representatives of 
each species of animal, supernaturally preserved in am 
ark constructed by divine appointment for the pur- 
pose. As we have no evidence whatever of any great 
aqueous revolution at any comparatively recent period 
having affected the earth's surface over any considera- 
ble tract, it is possible that in this case, as in other 
similar passages of Scripture, the word whole is used te 
express a great extent, perhaps only the whole inhabited 
world, which, at the alleged era of the D., did not prob- 
ably — beyond a comparatively limited district of 
the t. 


Demagogue, (dém'ah-góg.) [From Gr. demos, the 


people, and egó, to lead.] (Poil) A leader of the people, 
or of a popular faction. Among the ancients the term 
was of honorable application; but, in modern times, it 
has been prostituted into the signification of a ri 
Jeader of the rabble, or one of a class of factious and - 
tious persons who pander to the political passions of the 
lower orders of society. 


Demarcation (Line of), (de-mdr-ka'shiin.) tt 
A line which is drawn to determine a boundary which 
is not to be passed. 

Demarcation Point, (de-már-ká'shün,) a cape 
which constitutes the N. end of the boundary bet. Brit. 
N. America and Alaska, in Lat. 699 45' N., Lon. 1419 W. 

Demavend, —— a mountain of Persia, being 
the highest point of the Elbrooz range, abt. 40 m. from 
Teheran. It is of volcanic organization, and has an al- 
titude of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Dembea, (dém-be'ah,) а p. of Abyssinia, containing a 
lake of same name, 60 m. long, by 25 in mean width; 
Lat. 129 N., Lon. 37? 15’ E. — Also, a river of W. Africa, 
harag its embouchure in the Atlantic Ocean, in Lat. 9° 
45 N. 

Dembinski, Henry, (d2m-bin'ske,) a Polish general, 
B. 1791. After distinguishing himself in the war of in- 
dependence, 1831, he was given by Kossuth, 1849, the 
chief command of the Hungarian army. The Hunga- 


rian generals refusing to serve under a Pole, D. took a 
subordinate command and was defeated at Temesvar, 
1849. D. 1864. 

Dementia, (de-mén'she-ah.) [L., insanity.] ( Med.) Aber- 
ration of mind amounting to mania, but not to actual 
insanity. 

Demerara, (dém-ai-rai'rah,) a river of S. America, in 
British Guiana, emptying into the Atlantic in 59 50’ N. 
Lat.. 58° W. Lon. Near its mouth is the seaport George- 
town, frequently, however, called Demerara. 

Demesne, DEMAIN, (de-mán'.) [Fr. domaine, from L. 
dominus, lord.) (Law.) A manor house, with the lands | 
thereunto belonging. 

Demeter, (de-mz'tr.) ( Myth.) See Ceres. 

Demetrius, (de-m^'tre-ls,) (Russ. DuiTRI,] commonly 
called The False Demetrius, professed to be a son of 
Ivan IV. Czar of Muscovy. In the reign of Boris, 1603, 
Demetrius invaded Russia with a Polish army, and 
on the death of Boris, succeeded him on the throne. 
Murdered by his revolted subjects, 1606.— A second 
DEMETRIUS, THE FALSE, after the accession of Basil III. 
claimed the Muscovite crown, and besieged Moscow, be- 
fore which city he was killed by his own soldiery, 1610. 

Beme'trius Nicaror, (ni-ka'tür,) king of Syria, s. his 
father Demetrius Soter, 146 в. с., after hurling Belus 
from the throne he had usurped. He was taken pris- 
oner in a war with the Parthians, and, after his return 
home, was murdered at Tyre, 126 в. c. — D. SOTER, son 
of Seleucus Philopator, B. abt. 185 B. c., was proclaimed 
king ОЁ Syria, 161, and carried on an unsuccessful war 
: inst the Maccabees. Killed in battle with Belus, 

B. C. 

Demetrius PHALERIUS, ( faA-le're-ás)) a Greek phi- 
losopher and orator, B. in Attica, abt. 345 в. с., studied 
under Theophrastus. Appointed by Cassander, 316, to 
the hho of Athens, that city enjoyed under his 
magistracy 10 years of peace and prosperity. On the 
capture of Athens by Demetrius Poliorce 306, D. 
pit refuge at the court of the Egyptian king 
Ptolemy. D. abt. 284 B. c. 

Demetrius PoLIORCETES, (po-le-dr-sdht’,) so named 
from his success as a captor of cities, B. abt. 335 B. C., 
was a son of Antigonus, a general of Alexander the 
Great. After subverting the rule of Cassander at Athens, 
he gained, abt. 306, a great naval victory over Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, conquered Cyprus, and met with a re- 
buff in besieging Rhodes. About 299, he formed a 
league with Seleucus, again occupied Athens, and ulti- 
mately usurped the Macedonian throne, of which he 
was di sed by the arms of Pyrrhus and Lysima- 
chus. D. abt. 283 в.с. 

Demi-cadence, (dém'e-ká'd?nz.) [Fr. demi, half.] 
(Mus.) An imperfect cadence, or one that falls on any 
other than the key-note. 

Demi-ditone, [en Саре) A minor third. 

Demidoff, or Deminov, (d2m'e-dóf,) a noble and wealthy 
Russian house, was founded by a skilful artificer in 
iron, high in favor with Peter the Great, and whose de- 
scendants discovered the Ural gold-fields in 1725.—AnNa- 
YOLE, PRINCE D., в. 1812, acquired distinction as a patron 
ef literature and the arts, and married Princess Mathil- 
— cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III. D. 


Demigod, (dém'e-god.) (Му) One of the inferior class 
of deities worshipped by the ancients. 
Demijohn, (dóm'ejón.) [Fr. j ] (Om) A 


vessel of copper, or of thick glass or earthenware, 
covered with basket-work, used for the safe carriage of 
spirituous liquors, powerful acids, &c. 

Demi-lune, Sieve Ares See RAVELIN. 

Demi-quaver, (-kwá'vr. (Mur) Same as Semi- 
QUAVER, g. t. 

BDemi-semi-quaver. ( Mus.) A note equal in length 
to half a semi-quaver. 
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Demise, (de-miz'.) [From L. demissio.] (Law.) A grant 
by lease of heritable property, which may be either for 
life or years. — D. or THE CROWN, signifies the death of a 
king or of a queen-regnant, and implies a transfer of 
the royal authority to a succession. 

Demi-tint, rt ( Paint.) A half tint, or that 
tion of color which occurs between absolute light om 
the one hand and shade on the other. 

Demmin, (dém’min,) a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 
at the mouth of the Trebel and Tollense, 29 m. from 
Stralsund. ‚ 8,850. 

Demi-volt, (-vdlt.) (Fr. demi, and It. тойа, a turn.) 
(Man.) One of the artificial motions of a horse, in which 
he raises his fore-legs in a particular manner. 

Democracy, (de-mók'rah-se. [From Gr. demos, the 
people, and os, power.] (Pol) А form of govt. in 
which the supreme power is lodged in the hands of the 
people collectively, or in which the people exercise the 
powers of legislation ; — opposed to aristocracy, q. v. 

Democerat'ice Party. (Amer. His.) The political 
party formerly op to the Whigs, and of late years, 
nnd at the present time, to the Republican Party. The 
distinction between the latter and the D. P. rests upon 
во many grounds, and is so diverse in its bearings, that, 
taking also into consideration the exclusion of political 
questions from the present work, it is felt that any ex- 
tended article upon the subject would be alike both in- 
appropriate in character, as well as impracticable in 
the limited space permissible to these columns. 

Democritus, (de-mdk’re-tiis,) a Greek philosopher, в. 
in Thrace, bet. 490 and 460 в. c., is said to have been a 
disciple of Leucippus. After extensive travels, he set- 
tled down in his native place, Abdera, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the natural sciences. D. B. c. 370. 
D.'s system of philosophy is known as the Atomic Sys- 
tem. See ATOM. 

Demoiselle, (dém-wah-zél’.) [Fr., a waiting-maid.] 
(2001. The A ides virgo (Fig. 255), a bird belong- 
ing to the family idx, but differing from the true 
Cranes in having the head and neck quite feathered. 
It is an African bird, but visits Greece and other parts 
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Fig. 255. —DEMOISELLE. 


of 8. Europe. The general color of its plumage is gray, 
but the sides of the head are adorned with two elegant 
white tufts, and a tuft of blackish feathers hangs down 
from the breast. It is abt. 314 ft. high, and is remark- 
able for elegance and symmetry of form, and grace of 
deportment. 

Demon, (dé'món. (бт. daimón, a mr] A name 
used by the ancients for certain supernatural beings, in 
whose existence they believed. They were spirits or 
genii, who appeared to men, either to do them service 
or to hurt them. The Platonists distinguish between 
gods, demons, and heroes ; the demons being those since 
called angels, From the manner in which Socrates is 
said to have described the demon or familiar spirit by 
whom he declared to be attended, there seems good ree- 
son to believe that he spoke figuratively of his natural 
conscience or intellect: *it directed him how to act im 
every important occasion of life, and restrained him 
from imprudence of conduct." Generally g, 
the Jews regarded demons as foul and wicked spirits. 
As used in the Scriptures (in the New Testament), de- 
mons are fallen angels or devils. 

Demoniac, (de-mó'ne-dk.) (Ог. daimonikos, possessed 
by an evil spirit.) (Eccl) A human being whose voli- 
tion and other mental faculties are supposed to be 
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overpowered, restrained, or disturbed in their regular 
operation, by an evil spirit. 

Demonology, (-0'о0-је.] (From Gr. daimón, and logos, 
a discourse.] A treatise on demons or evil spirits; or, 
the study of the supernatural. 

Demonstration. (dém-on-strü'shün.) [From L. də- 
monsiratus.] (Log.) That process of ratiocination which 
exhibits a certain result to be a necessary consequence 
of certain premises ; as a deductive method, it is either 
direct or indirect, according to evidence and circum- 


stances. 

Demonstrative, (-mén'ttratic.) [Sume derivation.) 
(Gram.) A pronoun whicl bears direct application 
to the person or thing spoken of; of this kind are (Ais, 
these, Ural, those. 

Demosthenes, (de-mós'the-ncez,) the moet illustrious 
orator of antiquity, was B. near Athens, 382-385 B. C., 
and is said to have studied philosophy under Plato. 
Although humpered by constitutional and physical in- 
firmities, D. resolved to devote his career to the study 
and mastery of oratory; and, at the age of 27, succesa- 
fully contested the palm of eloquence with Leptines. 
He next declared himself the champion of Greek lib- 
erty against the encroachments of Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon. Incorruptible alone among the orators of his 
time, he spurned Philip’s proffers and promises alike, 
and in a famous serles of orations, known us the Phi- 
Kppics, bet. 352 and 340, he launched the unrivalled 
р of his invective against the natural enemy of 

is country. At the battle of Cheeronea, в. c. 338, D. 
cowardly turned his back upon the enemy, and fled. 
He nevertheless preserved his controlling influence in 
the State, and was decreed а crown of gold in reward 
of hia patriotic services. This provoked his great rival, 
JEschines, and a war of disputatious emulation broke 
out between them, lasting several years, and resulting 
in D.'s triumph, 330, by the delivery of his oratorical 
masterpiece, On the Crown. D., on suspicion afterwards 
of receiving a bribe of Macedonian gold, was mulcted 
in a heavy tine he was unable to pay, and consequently 
he exiled himself to Ægina, in which island he re- 
mained till the doath of Alexander the Great. After his 
return to Athens, being unsuccessful in his opposition 
to Antipater, D. ended his life by poison, 322. 

Demotiea, (da-mót'e-kah,) a town of Turkey in Europe, 
on the Maritza, 22 m. S. of Adrianople, celebrated as the 
asylum of Charles XII. of Sweden after his overthrow 
at Pultawa. Pop. 10,000, 

Demulcents, (-mill’eéniz.) (From L. demulceo, liter- 
ully, I caress with the hand.) (Afed.) Any medicines 
which lessen acrimony, or the effects of stimulants on 
the solids, as barley- or тагат, linseed tea, decoc- 
tions of herbs, and the like. 

Demurrage, (-nur'4j.) [From L. demoror, I delay.] 
(Com.) An allowance made to the master of a ship by 
the merchants, agents, or charterers, for detaining her 
in & port longer than the stipulated or appointed time. 

Demurrer, (-nürrér.) [Same deriv.] ку) W here, 
on the face of the declaration in an action at law, or a 
bill filed in a court of equity, there does not appear suf- 
ficient in point of law to entitle the plaintiff to relief, 
the defendant puts in a demurrer. The effect of this is 
that the defendant obtains the judgment of the court, 
even when, supposing all the allegations in the de- 
claration or bill to be true, the plaintiff has any case 
against him. If the D. be allowed, the action or suit 
is at an end, unless the court permits the pleadings to 
be amended. Sometimes the D. is applied to criminal 
indictments. 

Denain, (d47-ain’,) a town of France, dep. Nord, on the 
Scheldt, 5 m. W. of Valenciennes. The allied Dutch- 
German troops, commanded by the Earl of Albemarle, 
were defeated here, 1712, by the French under Marshal 
Villars. Pop. 9,116. 

Denarins, (deni're-Gs) pl. Denarn. гаа (Rom. 
Antig) A silver coin, worth at first 10 asses, but after- 





Fig. 250. — BOMAN DENARIUS. 


wards 16, when the weight of the as was reduced to an 
ounce. 


Denbigh, (dén'be,) а town of England, C. of a maritime 
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co. of same name, in N. Wales, on a branch of the Bitwy 
river, 5 m. 8.E. of 8t. Asaph. Fop. 6,000. 

Dendroid, (déwdroid.) [From Gr. dendyon, tree, aad 
eidos, form.) (Ра!) A fossil which has some resem 
blance in form to the branch of a tree. 

Dengue, (déng'ga.) (Med.) An epidemic disease whieh, 
from the year 1827, when it was first described, till ite 
last appearance in 1850, has several times prevailed if 
the Southern and Middle States of the U. States. It ia 
very violent in ita access, but not often fatal, and coa- 
sists chiefly of & severe attack of inflammatory fever, 
with great heat and redness of the surface, and well- 
marked rheumatic pains of the limbs both in the joints 
aud muscles. It usually terminates by a copious per- 
piration after a few days. 

Denis, or Dexys (St.,) (dd’ne,) the tutelary saint of 
France, and 1st bishop of Paris, was an apostle of Chris- 
tiunity among the heathen Gauls, and D. a dur- 
ing the persecution instituted by the emperor Valeriaa, 
abt. 272 А.р. 

Denis, (St.,) a town of France, dep. Seine, 6 m. N. ef 
Paris, celebrated for its fine abbey-church, the burial- 
place of the French monarchs prior to the Revolution. 
Begun in 1130, the edifice was finiahed in 1781. 

Denmark, (dén'’mdrk,) a N. kingdom of Europe, form- 
inga peniusula and archipelago, bet. the Baltic and 
North seas, lies bet. N. Lat. 639—559, and E. Lon. 89-189. 
It is b. N. by the Skager-rack, an estuary which sepa- 
rates it from Sweden and Notway ; N.E. by the Cattegat; 
Е. and S.E. by the Baltic; В. by Schleswig-Holstein, 
and W. by the N. Sea or German Ocean, The mainland 
of D. extends from the river Kongaae (the N. frontier 
of Schleswig) to the Skaw point, and it is wholly ab- 
sorbed by the p. of Jütland. The insular division of the 
kingdom comprises a number of islands of which the 
puce are those of Zealand, Füinen, Laaland, and 

alster; together with the outlying one of Bornholm ia 
the Baltic. 


Territorial Divisions, Area, and Population of Denmark. 














Area. 
PROVINCES. — Pep. Capitals. 

Zealand, Mosen, and 

Bamescoee.............. 2,849| 636,506 COPENHAGEN. 
Fünen, Lange 

and Arroe.. ......... 1,286, 236,269 Odense. 
Laaland, Falster,kc.| 648; 91,017 Nyrkioping. 
Bornholm.............. 223, 31,846|Rünne. 
Jütland................. 9,701| 787,927 | Aarhuus. 





Total ..............| 14,797 11,783,565 (1876) 1,903,000. 


For. DEPENDENCIES. 


Ам and N. Amer. 
Faroe Isiands (17 in- 

habited)..............| 510 8,922 |Thorshava. 
Iceland........... .......| 39,6961 66,987 | Reikiavik. 
Greenland..............| 3,954 9,880| Upernavik. 

W. Indies. 

Rt. Croix (Sta.Cruz). Christianstadt. 
St. Thomas............ 14| 23,194 < |Charlotte Amalia. 
8t. John............... Christiansborg. 


The surface of the country is generally flat and monot- 
onous; neither hills nor mountains of any altitude 
serving to vary the common level. The coasts partake 
of the same characteristic, being so low in many parts as 
to necessitate tho use of dykes as a protection against 
inroads from the sea. The line of seaboard is irregular in 
the extreme, being broken into in all directions by salt- 
water lagoons, here called fiords, The principal of these, 
the Liimfiord, nearly insulates the N. extremity of Jüt- 
land from the rest of the continent. The rivers are 
few and small; a number of small inland lakes are, 
however, to be found. In the 8. parts of Jütland, the 
soil is highly fertile, even as is the case with regard to 
the principal islands. Timber is not abundant, and few 
minerals of any value have been met with. Climate, 
generally moist and cold; fogs are frequent, and im 
severe winters the Sound is often frozen over. Pred. 
Cereals, pulse, potatoes, wool, and dairy products. Cat- 
tle-rearing is extensively carried on, and salt provisions 
form a notable item of export. The Danes physically 
present the truest characteristics of the Scandinaviaa 
type; morally, they are brave, sober, and industrious; 
assailors they rank among the highest of seafariag 
populations. The govt. is a constitutional monarchy, 
with the executive power vested in the king and a min- 
istry who are held responsible to the Rigsdag. The 
latter, or parliament, consists of a senate or Landsthing, 
aud a lower house or Folksthing. The Kvangelioal Le- 
theran Church is the state religion, but all other persua- 
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sions Are fully and freely tolerated. Education is com- 
pulsory, and is largely disseminated. The army of D. 
consists of 52,656 men of all arms. At the end of 1868 
her navy comprised 59 vessels (sail and steam), exclusive 
of transports. — The authentic history of D. dates from 
1385, the year of the accession of Margaret, the “ 8e- 
miramis of the North," and wearer of the triple Scandi- 
navian crowns. After her glorious reign, Sweden, after a 
lengthened contest, succeeded in asserting her indepen- 
dence. In 1658, D. was invaded and despoiled of some 
of her most important territories by the “ Lion of the 
North," Gustavus Adolphus. In 1807, a British fleet un- 
der Lord Nelson bombarded Copenhagen and destroyed 
the Danish navy, and in 1815, Norway was transferred to 
Sweden; D.receiving inexchange the insignificantduchy 
of Lauenburg, with a money indemnity : à work of apo- 
lation consummated in 1864—7 by the forcible acquisi- 
tion of the Schleswig-Holstein duchies by Prussia, after 
& short but sanguinary struggle, in which the latter 
wer with the aid of Austria overcame the brave Danes 
y sheer force of numbers. In 1863, р. Frederick VII., 
the last monarch of the house of Oldenburg, who was 
B. by the present king, Christian IV. of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Glücksburg. 

Denominative, (-nóm'in-a-ti.) [From L. denomino, 
I designate.] (Gram.) A verb taken from a noun, either 
substantive or adjective. 

Denominator, (-nóm-In-à'tür.) [Same deriv.] (Arith.) 
The number which expresses into how many parts an 
integer or integers have been divided so as to produce 
those quantities, some number of which is expressed by 
the numerator. Thus, in the fraction $, the integer is 


supposed to have been divided into 7 equal parts, of 
which 5 have been taken. 

Denouement, (da-noo'móng.) [Fr., literally, the un- 
ravelling.] The development of a plot, uuravelling of a 
mystery, or winding-up of an event or series of events. 

Density, (dén’se-te.) (Fr. densité.) (Phy.) A term used 
to denote the ratio of the quantity of matter in a body 
to that in an equal bulk of some standard substance. 
The standard for liquids and solids is water ata tompcra- 
ture of 4° C. (39:2? F.); that is to say, at the temperature 
at which a given weight of water occupies the least 
bulk. For gases, hydrogen is usually taken as a stand- 
ard. The quantity of matter in a body is termed its 
mass, Hence the densities of two bodies are directly 
proportional to their masses, and inversely proportional 
to their volumes. At the same spot on the earth's sur- 
face, the mass varies exactly as the weight, hence at the 
same place the density and the specific gravity of the 
body will be the same. 

Dent, (dént,) in Missouri, a 8.W.central co.; area, 500 ва. 

; m 


m. ; C. Salem. 

Dental, (dén'tàl.) rom L. dens, & tooth.] 
(Gram.) An articulation or lettor formed by placing the 
end of the tongue against the upper teeth, or nearer the 
roof of the mouth; as in d and t. 

Dentalliads, (den-tdL-i'ah-de.) (200.) The Tooth- 
shells, a family of marine gasteropodous mollusks, of 
which there are 50 living, and 70 fossil species. They 
are inclosed in an elongated shelly tube resembling an 
elephant's tusk in miniature. 

Dentaria, (dén-ta’re-ah.) (Bot) The Tooth-worts, a 

n. of herbaceous perennials, O. Jrassicaces, differing 

m Cardamine only by their creeping roots which are 
singularly toothed, whence the systematic and the Eng- 
lish names. 

Dentate, (dén'tàt.) [From L, dentatus, toothed.] (Nat. 
Hist.) A term which is usually applied to an edge, as 
of a leaf, which is cut into angular T projections: when 
such are finer and smaller, the word denticulate ів used 
in application to them. А 

Dentation, (-tG'shün.) (From L. dens, dentis, a tooth.) 
(Physiol.) The formation of teeth. 

Dent-du-Midi, (daung-doo-ma'de.) (Fr.] A mountain 
of the Alps near the boundary-line of the Valais and 
Savoy. Height, 10,780 ft. 

Dentifrice, (déw'te-fris.) [From L. dens, dentis, a tooth, 
and frico, I гар.] Any powder or other substance used 
for cleaning or preserving the teeth. 

Dentil, (dén'tU.) (From L. denticulus.] (Arch.) An orna- 
ment in cornices, bearing some resemblance to teeth. 
Dentine, (dén'tin.) [L. dens, a tooth.] (Physiol) The 
substance of which the greater part of our teeth con- 
sists. It is what is frequently called the tvory of the 
tooth, and its minute structure is composed of a homo- 
geneous basis surrounding numerous elongated chan- 
nels, termed the svory tubes. The D. of the fangs is 
covered with the “cement,” ог bony portion; that of 
the exposed part of the tooth with enamel. See TEETH. 

Dentirostres, (deh-to-ros'türs.) (From L. dons, dentis, 
a tooth, and rostrum, a beak.] .) The name of a 
tribe of birds, characterized by having a notch and 










Depilatory. (-pU'a-to-re.) 
а 
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tooth-like process on each side of the margin of the 
upper mandible. Ther manifest rapacious habits, and 
prey on smaller and weaker birds. The Shrikes 
(Lanidæ) belong to this tribe. 


Den'tist, or SURGEON-DENTIST, one who extracts, or who 


treats disorders of the teeth; which branch of surgical 
science is called DENTISTRY. 


Dentition, (-tish'ün.) [L. dentitio, a teething.] (PM- 


siol.) The exit of the teeth from the alveoli and gums; 
or rather the phenomena which characterize the dif- 
ferent periods of their existence. See TEETH. 


Denton, (dén'tün,) in Texas, a М. co.; area, abt. 960 ве. 


m. C. Alton. 


D'En trecasteau x, (dón'tr-kds-to',) a channel formed 


by an arm of the Pacific, separating Bruné Island from 
the S.E. coast of Tasmania; Let. 43° 25' 8., Lon. 1479 
15' E. It is 35 m. long, and varies in width from 3 to 9 m. 


Denudate, (de-nii’dit.) [From L. denudatus, naked.] 


( Bot.) Applied to a surface which becomes naked after 
having been hairy, downy, &c. 


Denudation, (-nz-dá'shün.) [From L. denudo, I strip 


naked.] (Geol. The removal of solid matter from any 
part of the earth's crust by water in motion, such as 
rivers, and the waves of the sea. The sea acts upon the 
margin of the land with a broad horizontal movement, 
which has a tendency to eat away the land down to its 
own level. If the land is slowly rising, gentle slopes 
are found upon it; if it is stationary for a long period, 
vertical cliffs are produced. Rivers are continually 
carrying to the sea the weathered particles of rocks 
and mud formed by the attrition against each other 
of stones that have fallen into their bed. The solid 
materials thus obtained are again spread out over the 
bottom of the ocean, and thus new strata are formed, 
which will at some future period be elevated above its 
level. The stratified deposits in the earth's crust are at 
once the monument aud measure of the D. which had 
previously taken place. 


Denver, (dés'ecir, the principal city of Colorado, om 


the S. Platte river, 15 m. E. of the Rocky Mountains, 
and about 580 W. of the Mie DE at an elevation of 
5,375 ft. above the sea; Lat. 390 45’ N., Lon. 104° 50’ W. 
ae is a flourishing place, dating its rise from the year 
1858, 

Deobstruent, (-00/stroo-ent.) [From L. de, priv., and 
obstruens, obstructing.] (Afed. Any medicine which 
removes obstructions, and opens the natural passages 
for the fluids of the body. 

De'odar. (Bot) Seo CEDRUS. 

Deodorization, (--doór-e-zá'shün. (From L. de, 
priv., and odor, a smell.] (Chem.) The art or act of de- 
priving animal or vegetable bodies in a state of decom- 
position of their fetid odors. 

Deodorizers, (-o'dór-i'zürs.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
A term applied to a class of disinfectants especially 
characterized by their power of absorbing fetid effluvia; 
among these are chlorine and several of its compounds, 
carbolic acid, nitrate of lead, &c. A solution of per- 
manganate of potash has lately come into use as a dis- 
infectant. 

Deoxidation, (de-2k-se-dá'shün.) (Chem.) The pro. 
cess of withdrawing the oxygen from — as 
in the reduction of the native peroxide of iron in the 
smelting furnaces to the condition of metallic iron. On. 
а small scale, in experimental inquiries, the process 
of D. may be carried on before the Blow-pipe, where the 
inner or reducing flame is essentially a deoxidizing one. 

Depar! ment, (-pdrt/m?nt.) [Fr., from départir, to di- 
vide.] A distinct branch or province of official duty, 
allot to be performed оге spor aen individual or in- 
dividuals: hence, in the U. States, the Department of 
Indian Affairs. — (Geog.) In France, a territorial divi- 
sion, corresponding with what in the U. States and 

no Britain аэ — сочат. " | ) Th 
eparture, (de-pdrt'yür.) (Ег. départ.] (Naut. ө 
MiB алсы a ship has gone Сне E. ог W. of the meridian 
from which she sets out. —( 7r?gon.) The distance(con- 
sidered as parallel) drawn through the extremities of 
any course between 2 meridians. — (Law.) That matter 
in a replication which does not maintain what the pre- 
vious pleading had affirmed. 

Depauperated, (-pato-pir-d’téd.) [From L. de, priv., 
and pauper, poor.) (Bot) Applied to parts leas pee 

fectly developed than is usual in plants of the same 

family; thus, when the lower scales of the head of a 

cyperaceous plant produce no flowers, such scales are 


said to be D., or starved, 

[From L. depilo, to pull out 
the hair.] t which is used to remove superfluous 
hairs. Depilatories are usually caustic applications, ia 
which quicklime or some other alkaline subsience 
enters, 


Depletion, (-pskin) (From L, depiso, dapieius, te 
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empty.) (Med.) The act of emptying or unloading :— 
for example, the vessels, by blood-letting and the dif- 
ferent evacuants. Also, inordinate evacuation. 

Deploy, (de-ploi.) [From Fr. déployer, to spread.) ( Mil.) 
To extend or spread out a body of troops; that is to say, 
to change their formation from column to line. 

Depolarization, ры) [From L. priv. 
de, and Eng. polarisation.] (Phy.) The thin plate of a 
doubly refracting crystal, which causes the production 
of color when placed between the polarizer and anal- 
I of a polariscope, is sometimes called a depolarizing 

Im or depolarizer, and the action which it exerts on 
polarized light is called depolarization. The depolar- 
izer doubly refracta the plane polarized light which is 
incident upon it, resolving it into two rectangular po- 
larized systems of waves which traverse the plate with 
different velocities. 

Beponent (-pó/nént.) [From L. depono, I lay down.] 
(Law.) One who gives written testimony on oath. 

Deportation, (-por-ti'shün.)  [Fr., from L. deporto, I 
carry away.] (Fr. Law.) In French criminal Jurispru- 
dence, the third class of punishment. There are two 
kinds of D.: 1. D. in a fortress, or prison ; 2. simple D., 
which corresponds with transportation in the English 
law. New Caledonia is now the ordinary place whither 
convicts (chiefly political offenders) are deported. 

Deposit, (de-porit) [L. filum, a something en- 
trusted.) (Law.) Among civilians, something that is 
committed to the custody of a person, to be kept with- 
out any reward, and to be returned on demand. — 
(Chem.) A substance precipitated from a solution by 
decomposition. —(Geol.) A term used to characterize 
those rocks which have been formed from matter that 
has settled from suspension in water. The materials 
constituting such rocks have been obtained by denuda- 
tion, and their extent in one place equals the denuda- 
tion in some other. Deposits are characterized accord- 
ing to the conditions under which they were formed, as 
marine, lacustrine, fluviatile, and so forth. 

Deposition, (dep-o-sish'ün.) (From L. depono, I lay 
down.) (Law.) The testimony of & witness set down 
in writing, in answer to interrogations legally made. — 
(Pol) The act of dethroning a king, or divesting any 
one in authority of his power and dignity. 

Юербё, (аё ро.) [Fr., from L. depositum.] (Com.) A 
store or magazine for depositing goods or merchandise. 
Also, in the U. States, а building erected at the ter- 
minus of a railroad : — called in England а railway-sta- 
tion. —( Mil.) A place where all sorts of stores and 
provisions are kept, and recruits are received and 
trained. The word is applied, also, to that portion of 
a regiment which remains at home when the rest is on 
foreign service. 

Depressed, (depréd’.) [From L. priv.Jde, and 
to press.) (Bot) Pressed inward or flattened from 
above. —(Zodl.) Designating an animal body in which 
the vertical section is not so long as the transverse. 

Depression, (-présh’iin.) [L.depressio.] (Surg.) The 
operation of couching for the cataract. —(.Astron.) D. 
of the гип, or of a star, is ita distance at any time below 

horizon, measured by means of the vertical circle. 
— D. of the pole, a phenomenon which arises from the 
spherical figure of the earth; thus, when a person sails 
or travels toward the equator, he is said to depress the 
pole, because as many degrees as he approaches near 
the equator, so many degrees will the pole be nearer 
the horizon. —(Algeb.) D. of an equation is the reducing 
an equation to lower degrees by dividing it by some 
common factor, as a biquadratic to a cubic equation, or 
& cubic to & quadratic. 

Depresasor, (-pris'sór.) [Зате deriv.) (Anat) A name 
applied to several sets of muscles in the human body, 
— they depress the parts to which they are at- 
tached. 

Deprivation, (dcp-riva'shwn.) (Eccl. Law.) The tak- 
ing away from a clergyman his spiritual dignity by 
sentence of the proper authority. 

De Profundis, (-pro-/ün'dis) [L., out of the depths. ] 

Eccl) In the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church, 

e opening words of the 130th Psalm, sung at the in- 
terment of the dead. 

Deptford, (det fird,) a town of England, co. Kent, on 
the Thames, 3 m. 8.E. of London. It has a royal naval 
arsenal and dock yard, in the latter of which Peter the 
Great studied the craft of shipwright. Pop. 28,000. 

BDepuration, (-pwrá'shün.) [Fr.] The act of purify- 
ing or freeing liquids from heterogeneous matter. This 
is done either by decantation, when the ;eculent sub- 
stance is deposited in the body of the vessel, by boiling 
-and skimming, by filtration, or by clarification. 

Deputies, (Снлмвив or,) (dép'wteez.) (Fr. Hist.) The 
lower of the two legislative chambers under the-reigns 
ef Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. 
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Deputy, (dép'u-te.) (Fr. d/pulé, from L. 1« 
of}. дук toed н а person appointed or elected 
to act for another, or sent upon some business by a 
community. By a ton is generall; understood 
the person or persons authorized and sent to transact 
business for others, either with a special commission 
and authority, or with general powers. —( Law.) One 
who exercises an office in another's right ; and the per- 
son whom he represents is answerable for his malfeap 
ance or misconduct. 

De Quincey, THomas, (kicin’se,) an English philoso- 
pher, в, 1785, early gained celebrity as one of the pro- 
foundest Grecians of his time, and as early became a 
slave to the practice of swallowing opium, the effects 
of which he has philosophically analyzed in his famous 
work, Confessions of an English Opium-eater, 1821. De 
Q.'s Essays (of which there are several series) are works 
of the very highest character, and as models of profound 
criticiam and philosophical research stand in the front 
rank of English classics. D. 1859. 

Dera Ghaxec Khan, (dá'rah-gà'ze-kahn,) а town of 
Afghanistan, belonging to England; Lat. 30° 5 N., 
Lon. 709 52’ F., 40 m. from Bhaulpore. . 25,000. 

noreyem (El,) (?l-dah-rá'yah,) a town of Arabia, in 
the Nejd, formerly C. of the Wahabee tribes; Lat. 259 
15' N., Lon. 56? 80 E. In 1819, it was taken by Ibra- 
him Pasha. Pop. 12,000. 

Derbend, (ddr-bénd’,) a fortified seaport of Russian 
Daghestan, on the Caspian Sea; Lat. 42° 12’ N., Lon. 
48° 25' E. Pop. 11,431. 

Derby. EDWARD GEOFFREY SxITH-RTANLEY, láth EARL 
or, (ddr'be,) an English author, orator, and statesman 
В. 1799, was chief of the house of Stanley, descended 
from the blood-royal of England and Scotland, and of 
historic fame in English annals. After entering Par- 
liament in 1820, he speedily rose to the highest place 
among the orators of his day, and, after holding various 
bigh official positions, became, in 1826, the recognized 
champion and parliamentary leader of the great Con- 
servative party. In 1852, he s. Earl Russell as First 
Minister of the Crown. In 1858, he became Premier a 
second time, and, in 1866, a third time. D. 1869. Lord 
D. was of the most perfect type of English aristocracy. 
As a statesman, he was eclipsed by Palmerston; but as 
an exponent of finished oratory and wonderful powers 
of debate, he was the foremost man of his time. His 
translation of Homer's Jitad, in blank verse (1865), is one 
of the best we have. 

Derby, а town of England, C. of Derbyshire, on the 
Derwent, 132 miles N.N.W. of London. Manuf. Cotton 
and fine worsted stockings, silk, velvet, porcelain, &c. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Derby Narrows, (-ndr'róz) The name of 2 vill. of 
Connecticut, in Derby township, New Haven co. The 
one (E. of river) has 1,907, and the other (W. of river) 
1,201 inhabitants. 

Derceto, (dair'se-to.) (Myt.) A Byrian deity, герге 
sented with the body of а woman and the tail of a Osh, 
had celebrated temples at Hierapolis and Askalon. She 
is supposed to have been identical with Atargatis, whose 
temple at Carnaim or Carnion (Ashteroth-karnaim) was 
destroyed by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mace. v. 43, 44; 2 
Масс. хіі. 26). She has been identified with the heav- 
enly Venus, and seems to have been considered as the 
cause and generative power which produced things 
from moisture. 


Derelicta, (dér’elilds.) [From L. derelictus, aban- 
doned. e. Law.) Such goods as are willingly re- 
linquis by the owner. It also signifies what is for- 


saken, or cast away by the sea; thus, lands which the 
sea has suddenly left are called derelict lands, and vee- 
sels abandoned at sea derelict ships. 

Derivative. (de-riv'a-tiv.) pease deriv.] (Gram.) 
Any word taking its origin from another, called its 
primitive; as manhood from man. — ( Med.) That which 
is made use of to transfer a disease toa part of the 
body, other than its original seat. — ( Math.) The rela- 
tion which exists between the successive states of э 
varying function. — (AMws.) A chord derived inversely 
from another chord. 

Derm, (dirm.) (Anat) Вее BEKIN. 

Dermestide, (dár-mste-de.) (Zo5l.) The Skin-beetle 
family, embracing coleopterous insects whose larvss 
devour skins, leather, furs, feathers, &c. They are ex- 
ceedingly destructive in museums and furriers' shopa. 
Dermestes lardarius, the Bacon-beetle, is often destruc- 
tive to bacon and other dry meats, and aleo to cheese. 

Derrick, (dér’rik.) (MiL) A wooden engine, worked 
by guys and tackle for the raising of heavy ordnance, 
&c. — (NawL.) A floating crane, fixed on a broad water- 
tight pontoon, and employed in the raising of sunken 
ships, the hoisting of machinery, boilers, &c., out of 
steam-vessele, &c. 
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Dervise, or Dervish, (dair’veez.) [Pers.,poor.] A 
name given to various Mohammedan priests or monks, 
of which there are many 
sects, distinguished by the 
different forms and colors 
of their raiment (Fig. 257). 
They usually reside in con- 
ventual communities, un- 
der an elder who bears the 
title of sheik, and resemble 
in many respects the monks 
of Christendom. Dancing 
in a frenzied whirling 
manner is one of their re- 
ligious ceremonies, and 
subjection of the body to 
painful tortures another. 
Derwent, (dür'wént,) the 
name of several English 
rivers, the most considera- 
ble one being in Derby- 
shire, and falling into the 
Trent, after a course of 50 
m. — Also, a large river of 
Tasmania, falling into an 
estuary of the N. Pacifi 
Ocean. 
Derwentwater, ЈлмЕзг 
RADCLIFFE, 3d EARL or, —— 
dür'wént-wau'tr) an Eng- .. === 
lish noble, eminent by his Fig. 257. 
chivalrous devotion to the DERVISH OF RUSSIAN GEORGIA. 
royal house of Stuart, B. 
1689, headed the rising of the English loyalists in 1715, 
and perished on the scaffold in the following year, de- 
spite the intercession of the majority of the nobility. 
Desaguadero, (dàz-ah-gwaA-dá'ro,) a large valley or 
river-basin of Bolivia and Peru, situate bet. two ranges 
of the Andes; Lat. 14° 30' S., Lon. 789 50^ W. Area, 
abt. 150,000 sq. m. It contains Lake Titicaca. — Also, 
& river of same name, flowing into Lake Panso, abt. 160 
m. N.W. of Potosi, after a course of 180 m. from its 
source into Lake Titicaca. 
Desaix, Louis CHARLES ANTOINE, (da-sa’,) a French 
general, в: in Auvergne, 1768. He greatly distinguished 
himself under Moreau on the Rhine, 1796-97, and under 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt, 1798-1800. He returned 
from Egypt just in time to take part in the battle of 
Marengo, in which he was killed after having greatly 
contributed to its success, June 14, 1800. 
Descartes, René, (da-kdArt',) а great French philoso- 
pher and mathematician, B. in Touraine, 1596. He 
early adopted the profession of arms, and served in the 
armies of the Dutch and Bavarians. In 1629, he settled 
in Holland, in which country he devoted himself to his 
favorite studies of the natural and exact sciences. In 
1637 he produced his celebrated Discourse on the Method 
ef Reasoning, and of Investigating Scientific Truth; and, 
in 1641, he published his Meditationes Prima Philo- 
sophia, a work of the grandest metaphysical research 
and speculation, indoctrinating & new system of philos- 
ophy named after its author Cartesianism. In 1644 
appeared his theory of the world as expounded in the 
ipia Philosophie. In 1847, the French govt. gave 

him a pension of 3,000 livres. About 1648 he proceeded 
to Sweden upon the invitation of Queen Christina, and 
D. there 2 years afterward. “ D.," says Hallam in his 
‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’ “ worked a 
more important change in speculative philosophy than 
any who had preceded him since the revival of learn- 
ing.” After examining thoroughly, as he thought, the 
grounds of certitude in the various departments of 

nowledge, D. found one, and only one proposition that 
seemed to him to stand the test, and of which the truth 
could not possibly be doubted; that proposition was, 
that he existed, which he inferred from the fact of his 
qoot consciousness. He could not doubt that he 
elt and thought, and therefore he could not doubt that 
he, the feeler, the thinker, existed. This relation be- 
tween consciousness and existence he expressed by the 
memorable words: Cogito, ergo sum. He, however, did 
mot make this proposition the foundation of his philoso- 
phy, but employed it to ascertain from it the criterion 
ef certitude — viz., that whatever is clearly and di 

М, must be true. The most general fundamental 

principle of the aniosophiont system of D. is the essen- 
tial difference of spirit and matter—the thinking and 
the extended substances —a difference so great, ac- 
cording to D., that they can exert no influence upon 
each other. Hence, in order to account for the corre- 
spondence betwixt the material and spiritual phenom- 
«na, he was obliged to have recourse to a constant co- 
eperation on the part of God; а doctrine which gave 
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rise subsequently to the system of pre-established har. 
mony of Leibnitz. 

Descent, ти) [From L. descendo.) (Law.) The titie 
to inherit lands by reason of consanguinity, as well 
where the heir shall be an ancestor, or collateral relation, 
a8 where he shall be a child or other issue. —(Her.) A 
term to express coming down; as, a lion in descent, i.e., 
a lion with his heels upwards, as though in the act of 
leaping down from an eminence. 

Desert, (déz’ziirt.) [Fr.] A large uninhabited tract of 
country, entirely barren. In this sense, some are sandy 
D.,as those of Arabia, Libya, and Sahara; others are 
stony, as the D. of Pharan, in Arabia Petræa. 

Deserter, (de-zürt'ür.) [L. desertor.] (Mil.) An officer, 
soldier, or seaman, who quits his poss, &c. without 
leave or intention to return. The crime of D. has at all 
times been held in the utmost contemptand abhorrence, 
and its punishment has ever been severe. In the U. 
States, any person in the navy who, in time of war, de- 
serts to the enemy or to rebels is punished with death, 
and in the land service, a court-martial may also sen- 
tence & D. to suffer death. 

Desha, (da-shaw',) in Arkansas, a S.E. co., b. on the Mis- 
sissippi ; area, 860 sq. m.; C. Napoleon. 

Desiccants, (de-sik’kdnts.) irom L. desicco, I dry up.] 
(Med.) Medicines or applications which have the prop- 
erty of exhausting moisture from, or drying up, a sore. 

Desideratum, pl. DESIDERATA, (-sid-tir-ah’tim.) [L.] 
A thing to be desired or wished for. 

Design, (de-zin’.) [Fr. dessin.] (Fine Arts.) In a general 
sense, the plan, order, representation, or construction 
of a building, &c., by an outline or general view of it. 
In Painting, the first draught of a large work, which is 
to be executed and finished in a more elaborate manner. 

Desirade, DESEADA, or DESIDERADA, (dd’ze-rahd,) an 
island of the W. Indies, Little Antilles group, belong- 
ing to Guadaloupe, and 4 m. W. of that island. Surface 
elevated ; soil infertile. It wasthe first island discovered 
by Columbus on his 2d voyage, 1493. Pop. 3,000. 

Desman, (d?z'mán.) (2001.) See SORICIDÆ. 

Desmidiacese, (déz-me-di-a'se-.) (Боѓ) An ord. of 

reen-spored Algæ, remarkable for their mode of repro- 
doctos aba for the eccentric and varied forms assumed 
by many of the species. The more typical species of 
the group, as the name implies, consist of a chain of 
connected joints, increasing by the continued addition 
of two new half joints in the centre, so that the two 
extreme members of the chain are the oldest and the 
two in the centre the youngest. In the majority of 
instances, however, the disarticulation takes place on 
the formation of the first new half-joints, in such a 
manner that the two new individuals consist of half the 
old plant connected with half of the new. 

Desmodium, (déz-mod'yiim.) (Bot) An extensive 
gen. of herbs, shrubs, or small trees, О. Fabacer. Many 
species are American, but the most interesting, though 
by no means the most beautiful, plant in the gen. is D. 
gyrans, the Moving Plant (Fig. 258), a native of India, 
and often found in cultivation in-plant stoves ; its leaves 
are made up of three oblong or lance-shaped smooth 
leaflets, the two lateral ones much the smallest. The 
flowers are violet, and arranged in terminal racemes. 
The singular rotatory motion of the leaflets of this plant 
renders it an object of great interest. In the trembling 
poplar, the leaf-stalk is so constructed that the least 

reath of wind causes the leaf to whirl; in the sensi- 
tive plant when the: 
leaves are touched, 
they are — 
bly affected ; but in 
this the motion in 
the leaves goes on 
if the air be quite 
still, and they are 
scarcely influenced 
by mechanical irri- 
tation. The leaflets 
move in nearly all 
conceivable ways, 
but do not fold on 
themselves; two of 
them may be at rest 
and the other re- 
volving, or all three 
may be шуа to- 
ther. metimes ; 
Xen leaf or two on 219. 258. — THE MOVING PLANT. 
the plant only are affected, and at others the movement 
is nearly simultaneous in all the leaves. More com- 
. monly the lateral leaflets are seen to move up or down, 
‘either steadily or by jerks. The movements are most 
evident if the plant be ina close hothouse with a strong 
sun shining. 
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Desmologry, (dés-mól'o-je) (Gr. demos, a ligament, | heated in а glasa tube, сі ей at one ond, 16 will be 
and logos, treatise.) ( Anat.) at branch of the science found impossible to reduce it, as before, to an ash, fora 
which treats of the ligaments and sinews. mass of charcoal will remain, having the same form as 

Den Moines, (de-moin'.) In Jowa, a B.E. co., b. on Illi- that of the piece of wood; in this case, the oxygen of 
nois; area, 408 square miles; О. Burlington.—AÀ бре арі | the air not having been allowed free access to the wood, 
thriving town of the same State (formerly called Fort no true combustion has taken place, but the wood has 
bes Morwzs) of which it is the O., at the confluence undergone D. D., that is, its elements have arranged 
ef the Racoon and Des Moines rivers, about 175 miles | themselves, under the influence of the high tempere- 
W. of Davenport. It is a place of considorable trade. ture, into different forms of combination, for the most 

A river of Jowa, rising in Minnesota, and, after a S.E. part simpler ín their chemical composition than the 
course, falling into the Mississippi, about 4 miles wood itself, and capable, unlike the wood, of enduring 
below Keokuk. that temperature without decomposition; thus, it is 

Dexsmoulins, CauiLLE, (dd-mon-ldhn’,) a French revo- merely an exchange of an unstable for a stable equi- 


lutionist, B. in Picardy, 1762, was the school-mate of 
Robespierre at the college Louis le Grand, and became 
an advocate in Paris. Пе embraced with enthusiasm 
the principles of the revolution, took an active part in 
th» storming of the Bastille, July 14, 1789, waa the | 
friend and follower of Danton, and as & member of the 
convention voted for the death of Louis XVI. and the 
extirpation of the Girondists. When the guillotine was 





librium of the particles of matter composing the wood, 
On a small scale, the operation may be conducted in & 
glass retort, as shown in Fig. 259, where the water, tar 
and naphtha are deposited in a globular receiver, and 
the inflammable gases are collected over water. 


Destructivenessa, (-riii‘tiv-n?s.) [From L. destruc 


tio.) (Phren.) That organ which is indicative of a 
propensity to destroy or murder. 


erected in permanence, D. saw his error and folly, and, | Desadation, (гаа аа) [From L. deswdo, I 
towards the end of 1793, founded the journal Le Vieuz sweat mucb.] (Med.) A profuse and inordinate sweat- 
(ordelier, in which he violently attacked the members ing, succeeded by an eruption of pustules called heat 
of the Comité de Salut Public. He was arrested, con- pimples. 

cGemned without a hearing by the Revolutionary tribu- | Detached, (дсм) [From Fr. détacher, to кү| 


nal, and mounted the scaffold along with ton, (Puint.) When figures stand out from the backgrou 
March 30, 1794. and from each other in a natural manner, so us to show 

Desolation (Cape), (dés-o-l4'shün,) a promontory of that there is a space and atmosphere Letween, they are 
Tierra-del-Fuego; Lat. 550 45/ 8., Lon. 71° 37’ W. sald to appear detached. 


Юе Soto, Hrgxanpo, (da-só'to,)) a Spanish explorer, в. | Detaehment, (-tách'mént.) (Fr.] (Mü.) A body of 
abt. 1500, followed the path of Cortez and Pizarro, under troops selected or drawn out from several regiments or 
the latter of whom he served in Peru. De S. in 1539 companies, on some special service or expedition. Also 
conducted an expedition from Florida, which resulted in a number of ships, taken from a fleet, and sent'ona 
the discovery of the Mississippi. D. in Louisiana, 1542. separate service. 

De Soto, in Louisiana, a N.W. par., on the Texan fron- | Detents, (deténfz.) (From L. detineo, I keep back. 
tier; area, abt. 910 aq. m.; C. Mansfield.—Ia Horol) Those stops which, by being lifted up or 1 
a N.W. со., b. N. by ано: area, abt. 900 sq. m.; О. own, lock or unlock the works of a clock in striking. 
Hernando. Pèp. 82,021. Detergents, or Detersives, (-tirjóus ; -türdtvs.) 

Despotism, (dézpotizszn) [From Gr. — & [From L. detergeo, Y cleanse.] (Med.) Medicines which 

. master.] (Pol) A form of government in which the ave the power to remove viscid humors, or cleanse 


monarch rules autocratically, or by sole, uncontrolled, ulcerous sores. 
an: irresponsible authority : such a government is that | Determination, (-mend’shun.) (Same deriv.) ( Phys.) 
of Russia. The tendency of a body in any particular direction. — 


Desquamation, (d/z-kwah-md'shun.) [From L. des- ( Med.) Oopious flowing of the blood to the head, liver, 
quamo, I scale off.) (Med. The separation of the cuti- or any other specific part. — (Chem.) The finding of the 
clo in small scalos, after the paroxysm of an eruptive proportional quantity of matter contained in another 
disease, such as measles, small-pox, &c.— (Anat.) An substance. — ( Zog.) пзе act by which the definition of 
exfoliation of bone. a notion is rendered by the giving it its essential con- 

Deasalines, JEAN Jacques, (da-sah-lain’,) emperor of stituents. —(Law.) A judicial decision; also, the ter- 
Hayti, was an African negro, B. on the Guinea Coast, mination or limit of a right or authority; as, the de 
abt. 1760. In the Dominican insurrection which fol- termination of a patent. 
lowed the French Revolution, D. became the right hand | Detinet, (dét'e-net.) [L he detains.) (Law.) An ao- 
of Toussaint l'Ouvorture, and proved himself a monster tion of debt is said to be in the detinet when it is alleged 
of ferocity. After the fall of his leader, D. s.to the chief | merely that the defendant withholds or unjustly de- 
command of the negroes, ordered a general massacre tains from the plaintiff the thing or amount demanded. 
of all the whites in the island, and in 1804 proclaimed | Detinue, (dét'e-nu.) (Same der v.] (Law.) A form of 
himself emperor. Assassinated by Christophe and | action which lies for the recovery, in specie, of personal 
Pétion, 1806. chattels from one who acquired possession of them law- 

a, (dét'sow,) a city of N. Germany, C. of duchy of fully, but retains them without right, together with 
Anhalt-Dessau, on the Mulde, 69 m. 8.W. of Berlin. damages for the detention. 
Pop. 16,500. Detmold, (dé?/móld,) a town of Germany, О. of the 

Desaiatine, (dée-ee-ah-tin’,) a Russian land-measure = principality of Lippe-Detmold, on the Werra. Near it © 
2:702 English acrea. was fought, A.D. 9, the battle in which Arminius de- 

Desterro, or Nossa SENHORA DO DESTERRO, (dds-U/r/ro, stroyed the army of Varus; and, 783, a battle between 
a city of Brazil, C. of p. Santa Catherina, 460 m. 8.W. о Charle e and the Saxons. \ 

Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 8,000. Detonation, (dét-o-ná'shun.) [From L. detono, I thun- 

Destructive Distillation, (-dietila'shun) | der.) (Chem) An explosion or sudden report made 
(Chem.) The resolution of & complex substance into by the percussion and inflammation of certain com- 

bustible substances. For instance, if a mixture of hy- 
drogen and oxygen be inflamed by the electric efe d 
or by a taper, it burns rapidly and with explosion, and 
is said to detonate. 

Detritus, (detri'tis.) [L., rubbed down.] (Geol.) The 
fragments removed by the natural agencies from the 
surfaces of rocks, &c., and reduced to small particles. 
—(Afed.) The residuum which fills the space vacated 
by the disorganization of the organic structure of oer- 
tain parta. 

Detroit, (da-trwaw,) а fine and flourishing city of Moh- 
igan, the chief place in the State, О. of Wayne co., on 
the N.W. bank of the river of samo name, which sepa- 
rates the State from Canada, and connects lakes Erie 
and 8t. Clair, abt. 7 m. from the latter, and 302 W. of 
Buffalo. D. has a river-front of some 4 m., and com- 
mands a large share of the Inkes’ traffic; possesses sev- 
eral noble public edifices, and is the terminus of 6 great 

simpler forms under the influence of heat, ont of con- |  linesof railroad, 2of which are Canadian. She has alee 

tact with air. If a piece of wood be heated in an ог- | steam-communication with all the chief ports on the 
inary fire, it is ly consumed, with the exception | great international lakes. D. was founded by the Frendh 

of a gray ash consisting of the incombustible mineral | іп 1670. 

euhstance which it contained. But if the wood be Dettingen, (da'tin-g/n,) a vill. of Bavaria, in Lower 
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Franconia, on the Main, 12 miles from Aschaffenburg. 
Here, 1743, the French army under Marshal De No- 
ailles, was defeated by the Euglish and Austrian allies 
commanded by George II. of England. 

Deucalion, (dü-ká'le-ón.) (Myth.) The son of Prome- 
theus, who, according to the legend, was, with his wife 
Pyrrha, the sole survivor of the Thessalian deluge. To 
repeople the land, by command of the oracle, the two 
as they went from the temple threw behind them the 
stones which they picked up, and which were changed 
into men and women. 

Deuteronomy, (du-tür-ón'o-me.) [From Gr. deuteros, 
the second, and nomos, law.] me) One of the sa- 
cred books of the Old Testament, being the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch. It was во called by the Septuagint 
translators to the 5th book of the Pentateuch, because 
it contains a repetition of the entire Mosaic legislation, 
with the exception of what pertains to the priesthood. 
It is commonly presumed to liave been written by Moses 
himself, with the exception of the last four chapters, 
which narrate the closing events in the life of the great 
lawgiver in a biographical and not in an autobiograph- 
ical spirit. Many critics, however, caveat in Ger- 
many, affirm that the entire book itself in its present 
form is post-Mosaic. 

Deutoxide, (du-tók'sid.) (Chem.) Same as BINOXIDE. 
See NOMENCLATURE. 

Deutz, (doitz,) a fortified town of N. Germany, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, oppose Cologne, which city it connects 
with by a bri idge of boats. wy 6,000. 

Deutzia, (düt'ze-ah.) (Bot.) A реп. of plants, О. Phila- 

, consisting of shrubs wliose leaves are rough 
with star-shaped hairs. 

Deux-Ponts, (doo-pawng’.) [Fr., Two Bridges.) A 
city of Bavaria, and former C. of a duchy of same name, 
on the Little Erbsch, 58 m. 8.E. of Mentz. Under Napo- 
leon I., 1802-14, this city with its territory formed the 
French dep. of Mont- Tonnerre. Pop. 8,228. 

Development, (-vél'üp-m?nt.) [Fr. dé ‚] 
(Math.) That process by which a term or quantic is 
converted into another of a larger form, but of corre- 
sponding value or definition. —( Physiol.) In order to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of an 
organism, it is necessary to study its life-history, and 
to trace its D. as it passes from the embryonic to the 
adult condition. Morphology, it has been said, teaches 
us what an animal is, physiology what it does, the study 
of D. what it was, mg how from what it was it came to 
be what it is. This study is also necessary for the de- 
termination of its homologies (see HoMoLoGY), because 
it is not always safe to infer homology in organs from 
& correspondence in structure and position. An exam- 
ination of the organs in their simplest state, and in the 
stages they pass through, is required to determine the 

int with perfect certainty. A comparison of the 
orms of organized beings in past times with one 
another, and with those now existing, has led some nat- 
uralists to conceive that there has been a gradual pas- 
from one form to another, that is, from beings of 
a lower to those of a higher grade ; in other words, that 
the influence of external circumstances sani through 
a long lapse of upon beings possessing indefinite 
variability, has changed the earlier less complex forms 
of life into forms o er complexity. It isa fact 
that existing beings of the highest type now pass dur- 
ing their lives from a structure of the greatest simpli- 
city to one of the greatest complexity: and it has been 
thought that the study of fossil remains proves that the 
history of organic life, from its first appearance on the 
planet to the present day, has pursued an analogous 
course. This is the theory of progressive development. 

Deventer, (da-vain'tür,) a city of Holland, province 

Overyssel, on the Yssel, 20 m. 8.E. of Haarlem. Pop. 


1€,900. 

De Ventre Inspiciendo, (-vén'tre-In-epish-c-Zn'do.) 
[L., by inspection of the abdomen.] (Law.) A writ 
which is issued for the inspection of the body of a woman 
who is supposed to feign pregnancy, in order to palm 
off a spurious heir upon an estate. 

‘Dev’ereux. See (EARLS ОР.) 

Deviation, (de-ve-d’shun.) [Fr.] (Mar. Law.) The 
voluntary withdrawal of a ship from her usual and di- 
rect course, in cases where such divergence is not ne- 
cessitated and imperative. D., under these circum- 
stances, is held to invalidate the insurances which may 
have been effected upon her. 

Device, (device’.) [From Fr. deviser, to invent.) 
(Paint.) An emblem or representation of anything, 
with a motto subjoined, or otherwise introduced. — 
(Her.) А name common to all ргө, сїрһегв, сһагас- 
fers, rebuses, mottoes, &c., which by allusions to the 
вашев of рии AM MNA, &c., denote their qualities, 
mobility, or the like. 
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» (4201. A 1 
— — ) [Gr. díabolos false accuser.) (Script) 


Dev'i]-fish. (Zodl.) See Raps. 
Devise, (de-viz.) [From Fr. deviser, to will.) (Law.) 


The disposition of real estate by will; being dietin- 
guished from a gift of personal estate, which is termed 
a bequest. The person in whose favor a D. is made is 
styled a devisee, and the person who makes it, the derisor. 


Devitrification, (-vit-re-fe-ka'shün.) (Chem.) Some 


varieties of glass, if heated nearly to their melting- 

int, and allowed to cool slowly, become converted 
nto an opaque, very hard mass, resembling porcelain. 
This change, which is known as D., is due to the crys- 
tallization of the silicates contained in the mass, and by 
again fusing it, the glass may be restored to its original 
transparent condition. 


Devon, or Devonshire, (dév'n, dév’n-shiir,) a 8. co. 


of England, b. N. and N.W. by the Bristol Channel, Е. 
and N.E. by Dorset and Somerset, 8. and 8.E. by the 
British Channel, and W. by Cornwall. Area, 2,580 sq. 
m. The surface is hilly in some parts, particularly in 


=, 
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Fig. 260. — DEVON BULL. 


the tracts of Dartmoor and Exmoor. Soil, generally 
highly fertile. D.is one of the t dairy cos. of Eng- 
land, and her breeds of red and short-horned cattle (Fig. 
200) M highly esteemed. С. Exeter. op. in 1871, 


Devon, (North,) an Arctic territory in British N. 


America, separated on the S. by Barrow's Strait from 
N. Somerset, and b. E. by Baffin's Bay ; Lat. 75? N., Lon. 
bet. 80° and 92° W 


Devonian Age, (de-vone-dn.) (Geol) A member of 


the Paleozoic series, во called from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, where it occurs and abounds in organic remains. 
The D. series is interspersed between the Silurian and 
Carboniferous systems. In America and other coun- 
—— beds pase into those of the Silurian by an easy 
transition. 


eren perm (dév'n-pért,) a strongly fortified seaport 


of En co. Devon, at the mouth of the Tamar, abt. 
2 m. №. of Plymouth. ere is here al naval ar- 
senal, dry-docks, and shipbuilding yards. . 50,440. 


Dew, (dū.) [A.8. deaw.] (Meteor.) The moisture which 


rises into the —— during the day, and is after- 
wards deposited on the earth in gentle d during the 
night. Theair, when heated during the day, is capable 
of holding a larger quantity of water in solution as 
vapor, than when cooled during the night, the low tem- 
rature of which causes some of the water to separate. 
he separated particles, uniting, form drops of dew. 
When the night is cloudy, the surfaces on which the 
dew would be deposited are not sufficiently cooled down 
for the purpose, since the clouds give back some of the 
heat which passed off by radiation. 


Dew-berry, (dwbér-re. (Bot) See RUBUS. 
De Witt, JonN, Grand Pensio of Holland, в. at 


Dort, 1625, became early distinguished by his republi- 
can principles and antagonism to the rule of the house 
of Orange. After unsuccessfully opposing the war with 
rp y 1652, he became chief magistrate and presi- 
dent of the States-General. In 1654 he negotiated & 
secret treaty of peace with Cromwell, by the terms of 
which the Orange dynasty were to be excluded from 
the Stadtholdership. Failing in his endeavors to pre- 
vent a resumption of the war with England, 1664, De 
Witt took personal conduct of naval affairs, and dis- 

tched De Ruyter on his expedition into the Thames, 
In 1667, he succeeded in forming a coalition with Eng- 
land and Sweden nst Louis XIV., but the latter 
prevailed upon Charles II. to remain neutral, while he 
sent his armies to operate successfully in Holland. The 
onus of these disasters was laid upon De Witt, and hia 
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rival, Willism, Prince of Orange, declared commander- | Diagram, rapran) [Gr. diagramma ] (Маж) А 


in-chief of the army,and stadtholder. Murdered, along 
with his brother Cornelius, by a mob, in 1672. 

De Witt, in Illinois, a central co.; area, 450 sq. m.; C. 
Clinton.—In 7tzas, a 8. eentral оо.; area, 008 эң. m.; 
C. Clinton. 

Dexter, (deks'tür.) [L., the right hand.] The right, or 
on the right hand or side ; thus, in Heraldry, the dexter- 
point is the right-hand side of the escutcheon. 

Dextrin, (dékytríin. (L. dexter, the right hand.] A 
gummy substance, also called British gum, and pro- 
duced by the action of heat, diastase, or acids upon 
starch. It owes its name to its property of rotating the 
plane of polarization to the right. Its composition is 
the same as starch, СН Оу; it possesses a light-brown 
color, and a peculiar odor. resembling that of toasted 
bread ; it does not crystallize, and has the appearance 
of Gum Arabic; it dissolves in water, and is largely 
used in the arts and manufactures. Postage-stamps are 
rendered adhesive by means of dextrin. 

Dextrose, (déks'tróz.) (Chem.) Bee Sugar. 

Dey, (dá. [Turk. dai, а maternal uncle.) Formerly, 
the distinctive title given to the supreme Turkish gov- 
ernors of ers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

Dharwar, (ddhr'wahr,) a town of Hindostan, C. of а 
district of same nume, in the pres. of Bombay, Lat. 159 
28’ N., Lon. 75? 4' E. . unknown. 

Dhawalagiri, (dah-woó — one of the highest 
summits of the Himalaya chain, Hindostan ; Lat. 299 N., 
Lon. 820 50 E. Height, 28,080 ft. 

Dhoolpore, (dool-poor’,) a city of Hindostan, on the 
Chumbul, 35 m. from Agra, and C. of a dist. of sume name. 

Diabase, (di/ah-baz.) (Min.) A compact var. of horn- 
blende, fine-grained, and tough and heavy. 

Diabetes, (di-ah-bé'tees.) |Gr., from diabaino, I stride.] 
( Med.) A morbid discharge of urine which is of 2 kinds, 
viz.: D. insipidus, characterized by inordinate flow of 
the liquid; and D. mellitus, in which the urine is found 
to contain large quantities of saccharine matter, and 
which, in a large majority of cases, offers very little en- 
couragement as regards the prospect of permanent 
recovery. 

Diacaustie, (di-ch-kaur'tik.) [From Gr. diakato, I heat 
to excesa,] ( Мал.) In the higher Geometry, a diacaue- 
tic curve is one which touches the rays from a luminous 
point after they have been refracted by passing through 
а curved medium. 

Diachylon, or Diacnytum, (di-dX'e lin.) ar diachy 
very juicy.) (Med.) A plaster made by boiling hydra 
oxide of lead with olive-oil. 

Diacoustics, (di-ah-kooz/fiks.) See Acoustics. 

Diacrisis, (di-ah-kri'sis.) [Gr., a deciding.] ( Med.) The 
act or art of distinguishing diseases from one another 
by their symptoms. 

Diadelphous, (-dcifüs.) [Gr. dis, twice, and adelphos, 
a brother.] (Bot.) Consisting of two parcels or fraterni- 
tiea of stamens. 

Diadem, (di'a-dém.) [From Gr. diadeo, I bind round.] 
Anciently, & head-band or fillet worn by kings as a 
badge of regality. It waa made of silk, thread, or wool, 
and was wound round the temples and forehead, the 
ends being tied behind, and let fall on the neck. In 
modern parlance, the crown or distinguishing emblem 
of royalty worn on the head. 

Diadexis, (di-ah-dek’sis.) (From Gr. diadexomat, to 
LL) A transference of a disease into one of 
another kind, entirely different from the first both as 
regards diagnosis and location. 

Direresis, Dieresis, (di--rZsis) [Gr. diairesis, a 
dividing.] (Surg.) An operation serving to divide and 
separate a part when its continuity is a hindrance to 
the cure.—(Gram.) The division of one syllable into 
two, which is usually denoted by two dots over a letter, 
as in aulai for aule. Such dots placed over contiguous 
vowels indicate that they are to be severally pro- 
nounced, and not blended into a diphthong. 

Diagnosis, (di-2g-nó'sis.) [Gr., a discerning.] (Med.) 
The art or practice of determining the nature and char- 
acter of a disense from certain distinctive signsor symp- 
toms. See Diagnostics. 

Diagnostics, (-nórtiks) [From Gr. diagnostikoa, able 
to distinguish.] (Мей) A term applied to those signs 
which indicate the state of a disease, its nature and 
cause, and the symptoms by which it is known or dis- 
tinguished from others. — DIAGNOSTIC S1GNa8, (Bot.) The 
signs or characters by which one order is distinguished 
from another, one genus from others, &c. 

Diagonal, (di-dgo-ndi.) [From Gr. dia, through, and 
gona, an апр1е.] (Geom.) А right line drawn across а 
quadrilateral figure from ono angle to another ; it is by 
some called the diameter of the figure. No triangle can 
possess a D.; but a quadrilateral figure has two; а pen- 
tagon, five ; a hexagon, nine ; and so on. 


geometrical delineation, used for the purpose of demcn- 
strating the properties of any figure, as a square, tri- 
angle, c.— Mus.) Among the ancients, the table of 
EA phi ts (-grdf'iks.) [Gr. dia, through, end 

Diagra es, (-gr са, т. día, through, en 
ge T write.) (Fine Arts.) The art of designing, 
painting, or engraving. 

Dial, (dildl,) or Sun-DiaL. (From L. dies, the day.] An 
instrument for ascertaining the hour of the day by 
means of the shadow of the sun. It consists of a plane 
surface, on which lines are drawn in such a manner 
that the shadow of a wire, or the upperedge of another 
plane, erected perpendicularly on the former, may 
show the true time of the day. The projecting body 
which casts the shadow is called the style, or gnomon. 
It must be parallel to the earth's axis, and its plane, 
when it is a plate of thin metal instead of a thin rod, 
must be perpendicular to the terrestrial equator. The 
style may be made to throw a shadow on a horizontal 
or other plane; and the dial will be termed Aorísontal, 
vertical, or inclined, according to this circumstance. The 

roblem of dialling or constructing а dial resolves itself 
nto that of ascertaining when the hour-lines cut a 
given circle, with a view to the graduation of the dial- 
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lane. It may be popularly illustrated as follows: — 

uppose Pep & hollow and transparent sphere, as of 
glass, to represent the earth; and suppose its equator 

ivided into 24 equal parts by the meridians a, 6, S d, 
&c., one of them passing through a given place, say New 
York, at the point a. If the hour of 12 be marked at the 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that opposite 
it, and all the rest of the hours in orderon the other me- 
ridians, those meridians will be the hour-circles of New 
York,because,as the sun appears to move round the earth 
in 24 hours, he will pass from 1 meridian to another in 1 
hour. Then, if the sphere has an opaque axis, as Pep, 
terminating in the poles P and p, the shadow of 
axis would fall, in the course of the day, on every par- 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the plane 
of the opposite meridian, and would thus show the time 
at New York, and at all other places on the same meri- 
dian as New York. If the sphere were cut through the 
middle by a plane ABCD, in the rational horizon of New 
York, and if straight lines were drawn from the centre, 
e, of the plane to the points where its circumference is 
cut by the hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would 
be the hour-lines of an horizontal dial for New York; 
for the shadow of the axis would fall upon each particu- 
lar hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. 

Dialect, (di'a-l2kt.) [From Gr. dialego, I use the laa- 
guage of a particular district.) (Philol) The form ог 
idiom of a language peculiar to a prov. or any particu- 
lar part of a country. 

Dialecties, (-lcktiks.) [Gr. dialektikos, skilled in argu- 
ment.) (Log. That branch of logic which teaches the 
art of reasoning. 

Diallage, (di ADR rem Gr. diallagé, an inter. 
change. | ( Min.) The Schiller-spar, a mineral of variable 
composition, consisting of silica, with lime, magnesia, 
and other bases. It is ugually found of a lamellar or fo- 
liated structure. With felspar it forms diallage rock or 
gabbro.— (ЕМФ) A figure of speech whereby, after pre- 
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senting arguments in a variety of shapes, they become 
drawn into one common centre. | 
Dialogue, (di’ah-ldg.) [From Gr. dialegomai, I con- 
verse with.] A verbal or written discourse or conver- 
sation between two or more persons. 
Dialysis, (di-dl’e-sis.) [From Gr. dia, through, and 
lyo, to — (Chem.) During his experiments on the 
diffusion of liquids, Prof. Graham discovered that solu- 
tions of certain bodies pass through membranes with 
considerable facility, whilst others pass through ve 
slowly. He soon found that the former class (cry 
loids) embraced bodies which were of a crystalline 
character, such as metallic salts, and organic bodies 
euch as sugar, morphia, and oxalic acid; whilst the 
latter class (colloids) consisted of bodies devoid of crys- 
talline power, such as gum, albumen, gelatine, &c. The 
most convenient dividing film or septum, аз the dis- 
coverer named it, is made of parchment paper. A sheet 
of this substance is stretched over a gutta-percha hoop, 
and its edges are well drawn up and confined by an 
outer hoop; it is then allowed to float on a basin of 
pure water, and in it is poured a mixture of colloid and 
crystalloid. Diffusion commences at once; the crystal- 
loid rapidly passes through and dissolves in the pure 
water beneath, whilst the colloid for the most part re- 
mains behind. Prof. Graham gave this process of sepa- 
ration the name of dialysis, and it is now in constant 
use in chemical laboratories for effecting separations 
which would be extremely difficult, if^ not impossible, 
by other processes. Thus, gruel or broth, containing a 
very little arsenic (arsenious acid), dissolved in it and 
submitted to dialysis, gives up the whole of the arsenic 
to the pure water, whilst scarcely a trace of its organic 
substances pass through. In cases of suspected poison- 
ing the course now generally pursued is to pour the 
whole contents of the stomach, or other liquid which the 
analyst has to examine, upon udialyzer, and after allow- 
ing it to stay there for 24 hours to examine the aqueous 
solution. Almost all the poisons in common use, such 
as arsenic, strychnine, corrosive sublimate, oxalic acid, 
acetate of lead, morphia (the active agent in laudanum 
and opinm), being crystalloids, easily pass through, and 
the work of the toxicologist is very much simplified, as 
he has only an aqueous solution of a comparatively 
pure substance to deal with, instead of a highly com- 


ро, mixture of organic substances. 
Diamagnetism, G net-ism.) [Gr. dia, through, 
and Eng. magnet.) (Phy.) Coulomb observed, in 1802, 


that magnets act upon all bodies in a more or less de- 
gree; this action was at first attributed to the presence 
of ferruginous particles. Brugmann also found that cer- 
tain bodies, for instance, bars of bismuth, when sus- 
pended between the poles of a powerful magnet, do not 
set azially between the poles, that is, in the line joining 
the poles, but equatorially, or at right angles to that 
line. This phenomenon was explained by the assump- 
tion that the bodies were transversely magnetic. Fara- 
day made the important discovery in 1845 that all solida 
and liquids are either attracted or repelled by a power- 
ful electromagnet; and this double action was after- 
wards observed on gases by Bancalari. The bodies 
which are attracted are called magnetic or paramagnetic 
substances, and those which are repelled are diamagnetic 
bodies, and the phenomenon itself is called dia: lem. 

Diamantina, (-mdn-tee‘nah,) a town of Brazil, p. 
Matto-Grosso, abt. 70 m. N.N.W. of Cuyaba, at the con- 
fluence of the Diamantino and Ouro rivers. Pop. 6,000. 
— Another city of same name, is C. of the Diamond 
dist., e Зогае, abt. 220 m. N.N.E. of Ouro-Preto. 

. 7,000. 

Diameter, (di-dm’e-tir.) [From Gr. diametreo, I meas- 
ure through.) (Geom.) A right line passing through 
the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
terminated at each extremity by the circumference. It 
thus divides the circle into 2 equal parts, and is the 
greatest chord; hence we have a method of describing 
а semicircle upon any line, by assuming its middle 
point for the centre. The D. of & circle is to the cir- 
cumference as 1 to 3:1416, or as 7 to 22 nearly. The 
square of the D. multiplied by ‘7854 is the area. The 
cube of the D. of a sphere multiplied by -5236 gives the 
solid contenta. 

Diamond, (di^münd.) [A corruption of adamant, from 

— а, not, and dama», І subdue — on account of 
its hardness. ( Min.) Pure carbon in a transparent 
crystalline form, and the hardest substance known. 
Bp. gr. 3:6 to 3:6. It is generally colorless, but some- 
times tinged red, orange, yellow, green, or blue. The 
index of refraction is 2:439, being exceeded only by 
chromate of lead and orpiment. It is unaffected by 
any liquid, and infusible at the bighest attainable tem- 
perature. Before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe 1t grad- 
mally burns away, and the same takes place when it is 
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heated white-hot and plunged into an atmosphere of 
oxygen, cambonic acid being produced. Exposed to the 
intense heat of the voltaic arc, the D. becomes con- 
verted into gra hite. Besides its value as a реп» it is 
of great use in the arts and manufactures. . dust is 
used for cutting and polishing other gems; the edge of 
a native crystal is used by glaziers for cutting glass; a 
sharp point is used for scratching and engraving oa 


d) 
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Fig. 262. — DIAMONDS. 
1,2. Brilliants when cut (vertical and lateral appearamee) ; $, 
' Brilliant before being cut; 4, 5, Rose-cut diamonds; 6, Table 
out 


glass; a splinter is also used as a tool for turning glass 
lenses in a lathe; and rough D., too imperfect to be 
used as gems, are mounted as boring-tools for perfo- 
rating rocks. — Rose D., one which is quite flat under- 
neath, with its upper part cut in numerous little faces, 
usually triangles, the uppermost of which terminate in 
a point. — Table D., one which has а large square face 
at top, encompassed with four smaller. — Brilliant D., 
one which is cut in faces both at top and bottom, aud 
whose table or principal face is flat. In cutting dia- 
monds the first step is to cement them at the ends of 
two pieces of wood, which are held in the hands and 
rubbed together (Fig. 262). Diamonds are found in 
Borneo, Golconda, Bengal, Brazil, and Africa, where 
they were discovered in 1869. The mines are situated 
in Griqua land West and the Orange River Free State, 
and have yielded vast numbera of stones, some of them 
of remarkable size. ( Geom.) The Lozenge q. v. (Print.) 


see TYPE. 

Diamond District, (The,)a region of the p. Minas- 
Geraes, Brazil, near Villa do Principe, taking its name 
from the wonderful diamond-mines worked here since 
1730, and a govt. monopoly. The dist. has a length of 
about 25 miles N. to 8., and a width of 15 from E. to W. 


Pop. 17,000. 

Diana, (di-dn’ah.) (Му) The goddess of the Chase, 
called by the Greeks Artemis and: Cynthia. В. іп the 
island of Delos, and the 
presumed daughter of 
Jupiter and Latona, she 
is represented as a hun- 
tress, armed with a bow 
and quiver of arrows. 
She was also esteemed 
the dess of chastity, 
and had erected in her 
honor at Ephesus a tem- 
ple which was held to be 
one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. The 
Ephesian D., however, 
differed much in the at- 
tributes ascribed to her, 
and the character of the 
worship paid her, from 
the Grecian goddess. 
She resembled more the 
Syrian Astarte; and, be- 
ing represented with 
numerous breasts, she 
must be considered as 
moo EIE the gen- 
erative and sustaining 
powers of nature. 
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THE EPHESIAN DIANA. 


Diane de Poitiers, (From a modal of Ephesus, Mont- 


(-pwah-te’a,) a French — 
lady, remarkable for her personal attraction, and whe 
while a widow, became the favorite mistress of Henri 
II. of France, by whom she was created Duchess of 
Valentinois. She retained undivided sway over her 
royal lover till his death in 1559. D. 1566. 

Dianea, (di-dn-éah.) [From Gr. dianoia, а thought.} 
(het. A figure of speech, importing a serious com- 
sideration of the matter in hand. 

Dianthus, (de-dn'thüs.) (Bot.) An extensive genus 
of the O. ——— including the various 
of Pink and ation, and distinguished by having 
two styles, and a cylindrical calyx tube bracteated at 
the base. The best known species are: D. barbatus, the 
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which has fasciculate corymbose Sow- 
ers and broad leaves; D. plumarius, the Pheasant's Буе; 
and D. caryophyllus, the Clove Pink, which is the orig- 
imal of the garden Carnations, also commonly known 
as the Bizarres, Picotees, &c. The Clove Gilli- 
flower is an aromatic-scented double-flowered variety 
of D. cope 
m. Di‘apase, (di-a-pd'z.) [From Gr. dia, 
through, and jn, all — that is, through all the notes 
of the octave.] ( Mas.) An interval which most authors 
who have written upon the theory of music use to ex- 
prese the octave of the Greeks. The D. is the first and 
most perfect of the concords: if considered simply, it 
is but one harmonical interval; though, if considered 
diatonically, Uy tones and semitones, it contains 7 de- 
.— Also, the fundamental or standard scale by 
which musical instruments are made. i 

Diapensiacese, (di-a-pén-e-d'se-e) (Bot) А smal 
ко aala porani О. of plants, all. Gentíanaces. 

Diaper, (di'a-pür.) (Fr. diapré.) (Manuf.) A kind of 
figured linen cloth, much used for towels, napkins, and 
tabis-linen.- DIAPER-WORK. (Fine Arts.) The repetition 
of foliated or geometrical forms of ornamentation, ex- 
tended over a considerable surface. 

Diaphanoscope, (./dn’os-kép.) (Gr. díaphanés, and 
skopein, to view) (Opt) A box, constructed with & 
lens or without, serving for the exhibition of transpar- 
ent photographic views, &c. 

Diaphanous, (di-dfanis. [oe Gr. diaphaino, I 
let a thing be seen through.] (Phys) An appellation 
given to all transparent bodies, or such as transmit the 
ny of light. It is synonymous with translucent, but 
differs from transparent, inasmuch as ít does not allow 
the forms of objects to be seen. 

Diaphonies, (-/ón'iks.) [From Gr. diaphoné, a tone.) 

Acoustics.) The doctrine of refracted sounds. 
reties, (di-a-fo-rét'iks.) [From Gr. diapho- 
rens, & carrying off.] — Buch medicines as have 
power to promote perspiration in the skin. Of these 
the principel are ammonia, antimony, camphor, con- 

trayerva, squills, ipecacuan vinegar, &c. 
ragm, (di'a, rdm.) (Gr. diaphragma, literally 
a partition - wall.) — A large muscular mem- 
brane stretched transversely between the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities, which it separates from each other. 
When it contracta, its fibres become straight, tbe chest 
is enlarged, and the abdomen diminished. It is then an 
énspiratory muscle. It may also diminish the capa- 
city of the chest, and be an ezpiratory muscle. The 
muscle plays an important part in sighing, yawning, 
eoughing, sneezing, laughing, sobbing, crying, hic- 
coughing, singing, vomiting, and in the excretion of 
and urine, &-. A circular ring, or an- 
mulet, used in some kinds of “без instruments. 
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Diaporesis, (di-a-pór-é'sis.) [Gr., perplexity.] ( Rhet.) 
A figure expressive of the speaker’s doubt or hesitation 
as to the manner in which he should proceed in his dis- 
course, the subjects of which he has to treat being all of 
equal significance or importance. 

Diarbekr, ——— walled city of Turkey in 
Asia, on the Tigris, 200 m. N.E. of Aleppo; Lat. 37° 66’ 
30" N., Lon. 52’ E. Pop. 40,000. 

Diarrhoea, (di-dr-rc/ah.) [From Gr. déarrheo, I flow 
through.) (Med.) A disease characterized by frequent 
liquid alvine evacuations, and genemally owing to in- 
flammation or irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines. It is commonly caused by errors in 
regimen, the use of food noxious by its quality or quan- 
tity, &c. D. requires different treatment, according to 
its nature. If only due to arrested or defective intes- 
tinal digestion, as is often the case, it calis for little or 
no treatment. If the contents of the large intestine 
be not spontaneously expelled, an evacuant remedy 
most pegiven; and a saline purgative is best adapted to 

is end. 

Diarthrosis, (-thrd’sis.) [Gr,a separation.] (Anat) 
A kind of junction in the bones, in which there is a 


—— motion. 
re, (di'ds-pór.). (From Gr. diaspora, a scatter- 
ing.] (Min.) A laminated mineral, consisting of alu- 
па, water, and ferruginous oxide. А small fragment 
decrepitates when heated, and is dispersed in numerous 
icles: — whence tho name. Sp. gr. 3:3 to 3:5. 
tase, (di'ds-tir.) (Gr. diasasis, a seperation.] 
Chem.) A white amorphous substance soluble in water. 
t is extracted from malt, and is the substance to which 
— owes its property of converting starch into 
extrin. 
Diastema, (101-0202 тал) [Gr.) (Rhet) A modula- 
Чоп of the tones of the voice, by marking with preci- 


sion the intervals between its elevation and depression. 
tole, цана Gr, a setting through.) 
(Grem.) A figure of y by which a eyllable nat- 
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urally short is converted into a long one. — ( Ned.) A 
dilatation of the heart, auricles, and arteries, 

the process of circulation: — opposed to syetele, or a 
contraction of tbe same 


go ГТ (di-a-eürmás.) [Gr. diasyrmos, a mock- 


ing.] (Ehet) A kind of hyperbole, being an exagget- 
ation of something low and ridiculous; in other worda, 


ironical praise. 

Diatessaron, (-Gssc-rün.) [From Gr. dia, through, 
and £essarón, four.) (Миг) А concord or harmonic in- 
terval, composed of a major tone, a minor tone, and ове 
major semitone. — (Theol.) The Four Gospels. 

Diathermancy, (di-a-thür'mádn-s.) (Ог. vem 
through, and thermos, hot.) (Phy.) A term introdu 
by Melloni to express the power which bodies have of 
transmitting beat. D. bears the same relation to radi- 
ant heat that transparency does to light; and in like 
manner the power of stopping radiant heat is called 
athermancy, which thus corresponds to opacity to light. 

Diathesis, (~ith'e-sis.) [Gr.) (Med.) A constitutional 
tendency or predisposition of the body to certain die- 
cases; as in eric D. in which the kidneys exude an ab- 
normal quantity of uric acid. 

Diatomaces, (di-a-to-má'se-e.) (Bot) The Brittle- 
worta, an О. of green-spored Alur, found in all parts of 
the world, and remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of silex contained in their frond, and for their yellow- 
brown color. In consequence of the large proportion 
of silex which they contain, the frustules are capable 
of retaining their form after all vegetable constituents 
have fled, and thus they are admirably adapted for 
preservation in a foesi] state. Vast accordingly 
occur, Many feet in thickness, consisting entirely of 
effete frustules, known under the name of Tripoli, and 
affording an admirable material for polishing, for which 
they are used extensively. 

Diatonie, (di-a-«ón'ik.) (Gr. dia, through, and tonos, 
tone.] (Амо) Whatever proceeds by tones and semi- 
tones, both ascending and descending. Thus we say, a 
D. series, & D. interval, D. melody or barmony. 

Diatribe, (di'a-rib.) [From Gr. dia, and tribe, to 
pull to pieces.) (EÀef.) A sustained delivery of pointed 
invective. 

Dias, BaxrHoLowEw, (dé’ahth,) a Portuguese discoverer, 
on his return from a voyage of exploration to the W. 
coast of Africa, was the first who doubled the of 
Storms, since known аз the Cape of Good Hope. 
along with tbe ship he commanded, while on an expe- 
dition under Cabral to India, 1500. 

Diaz, Porymio. President of Mexico, was born at 
Oaxaca, Sept. 15, 1839. He studied law, took part in 
the American war of 1847, and was a commander in 
the war with the French in 1862-67. He was taken 
prisoner in 1865 and sent to France, but escaped, and 
ended the war in 1567 by the capture of the City of 
Mexico. He headed a rebellion in 1871-72, overthrew 
the government in 18,6, and was made President, 
which position he has held since by successive re- 
election. He hag given peace to Mexico and inaugu- 
rated great public works, and is looked upon as Mexi- 
co’s ablest President. 

Dichotomous, (-de-kóto-müs.) (Gr. dichotomos, di- 
vided equally into paite] (Bot.) Indicating a stem 
or branch that divides and redivides into two through- 
out. 

Dichroism, (dé'kro-Izm.) [Gr. dis, two, and chroma, 
color.) (Crystal) A property which some crystals 
sess of appearing of two different colors where light 
passes through them in different directions. If three 
colors are produced, it is called trichroiem; and if 
more, polychroism. The general property is termcd 
pleochroism. The crystals of the double chloride of 
palladium and potassium appear of a deep-red color 
along the axis, und of a vivid green in a transverse di- 
rection. The phenomenon of D. depends upon the fact 
that the absorption of light is regulated by the inclina- 
tion of the incident ray to the axis of double refraction, 
and on a difference of color in the two pencils formed 
by double refraction. Examined in the dichroscope (an 
instrument devised by Haidenger), many natural and 

artificial crystals are seen to possess the property of D. 

Dickens, CHARLES, (dik'kng,) an English novelist, B. 
1812. Karly in life, he abandoned the study of the law 
for the profession of — entary reporting for the 
London daily newspaper press. is literary career 
commenced with the publication of Sketches by Bor, 
1836. In 1837 he founded his reputation by the Pick- 
wick Papers, a work which, for insight into character 
and breadth of original humor, is not surpassed by any- 
thing in the language. Next followed a series of works 
which placed him at the head of a new school of novel- 
ists: Oliver Twist (1838) ; Nicholas Nickleby (1839); Mas- 
ter Humphrey's Olock (1840-42); Barnaby Rudge H 
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Martin Chuzzlewit (1843-4); Dombey and Son (1847-8); 
David rfield (1847-8), &c. &c. His last and unfin- 
ished work is the Mystery of Edwin Drood (1810). In 
1845, D. became for a time editor of the London “ Daily 
News,"— а newspaper he himself had founded. In 1850, 
he brought out Household Words, since merged into AU 
the Year Round, a periodical which has retained a front 

ace among English magazines. D. 1870. 

ckinson, JoHN, (dik n-eün,) an American statesman, 
в. in Maryland, 1732. In 1765, he was deputed from 
Penusylvania to the first Colonial Congress, the resolu- 
tions passed by which were the production of his pen. 
He was chosen a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress in 1774, and drew up some of the more important 
state papers of that body, but refused to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, believiug that the move- 
ment was premature. In 1788 were published his 
Fabius Letters, recommending the adoption of the new 
constitution. D. 1808. 

Dickinson, in Jwa, а N.W. co., b. on Minnesota; area, 
430 вд. m.; О. Spirit Lake.—In Kansas, an E. Central 
co.; area, 750 bs m.; C. Abilene. 

Dickson, (d sn,) in Tennessee, a N.N.W. co.; area, 
650 sq. m.; C. Charlotte. 

Diclinic, (di-klin’ix.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Diclinoas, (dik/le-niis.) (Bot.) Having the stamens in 
one flower and the pistil in another. 

Dicoccous, (de-kók'küs.) ( Bot.) Splitting into two cocci. 

Dicoty ledonous, (di-kdt-e-léd'o-niis.) (Hot) A term 
applied to plants which have an embryo or germ with 
two seed-lobes or cotyledons. Almost all exogenous 

lants are D., while indogenous plants are monocoty- 
ous, that is, with only a single seed-lobe attached 
to the embryo. 

Dictator, (dik-tà'tür.) [L- one who orders.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A magistrate appointed in times of exigency and 
peril, and invested with extraordinary powers. They 
acted as generals-in-chief of the army, and could declare 
war or make peace at their pleasure. They were orig- 
inally selected from the patrician order, the first having 
been Titus Laertius, в.с. 501. In в.с. 356, however, the 
office of D. was thrown open to the plebeians, and 
Marcius Rutilus, one of that class, received the appoint- 
ment. For the space of 400 zen this office was re- 
garded with veneration, till Sylla and Cesar, by be- 
coming perpetual D., converted it into an engine of 
tyranny, and rendered the very name odious, Hence, it 
became extinguished by decree of Mark Antony, B. c. 44. 

Dictionary, (dik’shun-a-re.) [Fr. dictionnaire, from L. 
dictio, a word or expression.] ( Li/.) In the first and ob- 
vious sense, a vocabulary, or alphabetical arrangement 
of the words in a language, with their definitions. But, 
now that the various branches of science have become 
so much extended, the term is also applied to an alpha- 
betical collection of the terms of any art or science, 
with such explanations or remarks as the writer may 
deem necessary for their elucidation. 

BDictyogens, (dik-ti/o-jénz.) (Bot.) The 5th class of 
plants, resembling endogens, except that the leaves are 
net-veined, deciduous. The wood of the stem, when 

rennial, is arranged in a circle with a central pith. 

Didactic Poetry, (di-dik'tik.) (Gr. didaktikos, in- 
structive.] (Lit. That species of metrical composition 
which has, or seems to have, instruction as its primary 
object. But though its ostensible aim is to impart in- 
struction in verse, it may and often does attain an ani- 
mated and elevated character. 
The Georgics of Virgil have 
been the model according to 
which D. poems have very 

merally been composed. 

Didecahedral, (di-dék-a- 
hé’dral.) (From Gr. dis, twice, 
deka, ten, and hedra, a base.) 
(Orystallog.) Having the form 
of a decahedral (ten-sided) 
prism, with pentahedral (five- 
sided) summits. — DIDODECA- 
HEDRAL. (Әг. dis, twice, do- 
déka, twelve, and hedra.] Pre- 
senting the form of a dodeca- 
hedral (twelve-sided) prism, 
with hexahedral (six-sided) 
summits. 

Didelphida, (de-d2'f-de.) 
(2001) A fam. of quadrupeds, 
О. Marsupialix, consisting of 
the gen. Didelphis or Opos- 
sum. They are restricted 
to America. They are char- 
acterized by having 10 inci- 
sors above and 8 below, the limbs short, the feet planti- 
grade, and the tail scaly and naked except at the base, 
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Fig. 264. 
VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM. 
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| Dies Irae, (di'ez Tre.) 
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end more or less prehensile. The common Opossum of 
the U. States, D. Virginiana (Fig. 261), found in thick 
woods where it dwells in the hollows of d ed trees, is 
about the size of а cat. The whole hair is of a wool-like 
softness, and the general color is ар гау. 

Diderot, Denis, (déd-ro’,) a French philosopher, в. at 
Langres, 1712. In 1746, he published Pensées i 
phiques, a work condemned by the public censor, and, in 
1851, produced, in association with D'Alembert, the great 
Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sci des 
Arts, et Métiers, & work which received its completion 
abt. 1765, and in which D. wrote the articles on ancient 

hilosophy and on the arts and trades. In 1773 he vis- 
ted Russia in compliance with the wish of the Empresa 
Catharine II. Besides the above-named, D. produced 
many other works, among which are the two powerful 
tales entitled Jacques le Fataliste, and Le Neveu de Ra- 
meau. D., who is looked upon as the chief of the school 
of sceptics known as the Encyclopedists, p. in 1784. 

Dido, (di'do) The legendary foundress of Carthage. 
She was daughter of Belus, and sister of Pygmalion of 
Tyre, who murdered her husband, upon which she fled 
and purchased as the site of a new Tyre as much land 
as she could surround by a bull's hide. Virgil repre- 
sents her as dying by her own hand out of love for 
JEneas, who visited her rising city in his wanderings. 

Didymium, (de-dim’e-iim.) [Gr. didymos, a twin.] 
(Chem.) A rare and unimportant metal, occurring with 
cerium and lanthanum, and discovered by Mosander in 
1841. At. weight, 48; symbol, Di. 

Didymous, (aro mie.) [Same deriv.) (Bot) Dou. 
ble; growing in pairs, as the fruit of umbellifers. 

Didynamous, ge E RET Gr. di, for dis, dou- 
ble, and dynamos, power.] (Bot) Having two sta- 
mens larger than the two others. 

Die, (di,) pl. Dice. |Fr. dé.] (Games.) Dice are cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory with dots on their faces ranging 
Írom one to six. They are employed in various games, 
and are of great antiquity. One tradition says that 
they were invented by Palamedes, at the siege of Troy, 
for the amusement of the officers and soldiers.— 
(Numis. The stamp with which a piece of prepared 
metal is impressed in coining, &c. 

Die, (St.,) (de'ai,) a manf. town of France, dep. Vosges, 
26 m. from Epinal. Pop. 9,640. 

Die bitsch, Hans KARL FRIEDRICH ANTON, Count, a 
Russian field-marshal, B. in Silesia, 1785, served with 
distinction in the wars against Napoleon I., and, in 
1829, as commander-in-chief of the Russian armies, 
made that famous crossing of the Balkan into Turkey 
which procured him the title of Count Sabalkinski 
(“Passer of the Balkan") Не afterward held the 
chief command in Poland, and p. of cholera, 1831. 

Dieffenbachia, (decf-fén-bá'ke-ah.) (Bot.) А gen. 
of plants, О. Aracez, consisting of S. American her 
having fleshy stems, leaves with fleshy foot-stalks, an 
spadix or flower-spike inclosed in a green or yellowish 
spathe, which remains fresh until the fruit is ripe. The 
Dumb Cane, C. — of the W. Indies, is so called in 
consequence of its fleshy cane-like stems rendering 

less any person who may happen to bite them, 
the juice of the plant being so excessively acrid as to 
cause the mouth to swell, and thus to prevent articula- 
tion for several days. 

Dielectric, (di-e-lzk’trik.) (Gr. dia, through.] (Elect.) 
The name given by Faraday to any medium through 
or across which static induction takes place. 

Diely tra, (di-e-lit'rah.) (Bot.) A very handsome gen. 
of the О. Fumariacex, made familiar in gardens by the 
beautiful Chinese perennial called D. spectabilis. 

Diemen, ANTHONY VAN, (vdn-de'mén,) a Dutch naviga- 
tor, B. 1593, was, in 1636, made viceroy of the Dutch 
East Indies, and, in 1642, sailed on an exploring expe- 
dition with Tasman, in which they discovered the island 
ee Diemen’s Land, since changed to Tasmania. 

Dieppe, (dé'7p,) a seaport of France, dep. Seine-Inféri- 
eure, on the English Channel, 31 m. N. of Rouen. D. 
has an extensive commerce, is a favorite sea-bathing 
place, and one of the principal stations of the packet- 
service between France and England. Pop. 21,790. 

1, day of wrath.] ( Миз.) The 
name generally given (from the opening words) to the 
famous medieval hymn on the Last Judgment, said to 
have been the composition of one Thomas of Celano, & 
Franciscan monk, and introduced into the Requiem of 
the Church during the 14th cent. 

Diesis, (di-é'sis.) аг) pene That division of a tone 
less than & semitone, or an interval consisting of & 
less or imperfect semitone. —( Print.) The deii denm 
a sign of reference marked thus, 1. 

Diest, (dé’ést,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, 
on the Demer, 32 m. E.N.E. of Brussels. Pop Jp" 9. 
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Met, (di'ét.) [Gr. diaita, maintenance.] (Bv iene.) Food 
regulated by the rules of medicine. The Saat way to 
preserve health is to live upon plain simple food lightly 
seasoned, and in a quantity ble to the age, 
strength of the stomach, sex, and constitution. Gener- 
ally, indeed, hunger shows the best time for eating, as 
thirstdoes for drinking; but if either be indulged in to 
excess, our health and spirits will both suffer. In sum- 
mer, when the fluid parts quickly evaporate, the diet 
should be moist, cooling, and easy of digestion, to repair 
the loss with the greater speed: but in winter, the 
stomach will admit of more solid and heating aliments. 

The golden rule, however, seems to be, to use modera- 

tion both in eating and drinking; and it is indisputable 

that early habits of self-command, in the regulation of 
the appetite, are of paramount importance to all who 
would enjoy good health, and attain a vigorous old age. 

— ( Hist.) [Ger. diät, from L. dies, a дау.) The name given 

under the old German empire to the convention or assem- 

bly of the legislative bodies of the realm. It consisted of 

3 chambers : — that of the electors ; that of the sovercign 

princes, both temporal and spiritual ; and that of the rep- 

resentatives of the imperial free cities. A decree of the D. 

was termed a recess of the empire. Under the Austrian 

monarchy, the Hungarian D. consists of the sovereign, 
and the body of estates ; the latter consisting of the hie- 
rarchy, the magnates, the two appellant courts, and the 
representatives of the municipalities; divided into 
2 chambers, styled tabule.—In Switzerland, the D. is 
the federal congress or parliament, and is independent 
of cantonal jurisdiction. It consists of the delegates 
from the cantons, and is held bi-annually at Zurich, 
Berne, and Lucerne alternately, which cantons are 
termed the Vorort, or presidiary cantons; the governor 
of the canton in which the D. meets is, ex-officio, the 
—— chief magistrate of the republic. Each 
canton sends one representative to the D. Similar 
legislative assemblies were formerly held in Poland 
under the legitimate monarchy, and elected by special 
conventions of the Polish nobility called dietínes. 

Dietetics, (di-c-t/t'iks.) [From Gr. diaitétikos, pertain- 
ing to diet.] The hygienic doctrine of food, or the 
rules which regulate diet as prescribed to healthy per- 
sons and to invalids. 

Dieu et mon Droit, (de-o0o-a-móng-drwdw.) [Fr., God 
and my Right.] ( Hist.) The heraldic motto of the royal 
arms of England, first assumed by Richard I. (Coeur de 
Lion), to intimate that he did not hold his sovereignty 
in vassalage to any mortal. 

Diez, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, (deets,) a German philolo- 
gist, В. 1794, appointed professor of modern literature 
at Bonn, 1830, celebrated for his learned researches into 
the lan e and literature of the Troubadours. His 
pp. work is the Etymological Dictionary of the Romance 
Languages, Bonn, 1853. 

Difference, (dif fur-énz.) [L. differentia.) (Log.) An 
essential attribute belonging to any species that is not 
found ia the genus; being the formal or distinguishing 
part of the essence of a species.—(Arith.) The re- 
mainder, when one number has been subtracted from 
another.—(Her.) D.are certain additions to a coat of 
arms, serving to distinguish one family from another, 
or a younger branch from the elder or principal branch. 

Differential Calculus, (-2n'shàl kdl’kw-liis.) ( Math.) 
A branch of the higher mathematics, invented by Leib- 
nitz, and brought to perfection by James and John 
Bernouilli. The method of fluxions, which is the same 
as the calculus, except as to notation and the mode of 
oe plaining, me principles, was discovered some years 
before by Newton. The object of the calculus is to find 
the ratios of the differences of variable magnitudes, on 
the supposition that these differences become infinitely 
small. Every magnitude which forms the subject of 
mathematical reasoning may be increased or dimin- 
ished without limit. We may therefore always con- 
ceive a quantity to become so great as to exceed, or 80 
small as to be less than, any assignable finite quantity 
of the same nature as itself. It is not necessary to at- 
tribute a physical existence to either of them. The in- 
finitely small quantities, which are considered in the 
differential calculus, are called differentials, The dif- 
ferential of a variable quantity is “ the infinitely small 
difference between two successive states of the same va- 
riable ;” and the object of the calculus is to find this for 
all ible cases. 

Diffraction, (dif-frdk/shün.) (L. dis, apart, and 
frango, to одан.) (Phy.) А disturbance of tlie straight 
patu of a ray of light occasioned by its passage close to 
the edge of an opaque body. The phenomenon is best 
observed by holding a pin in a beam of divergent light, 
and allowing its shadow to fall on a sheet of white paper. 
Phe shadow will not be sharp and black, but will be 
surrounded by luminous fringes tinted with the colors 


Diffusion, (dif-fü'zhün.) 
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of the spectrum; the centre, where the black shadow 
should be, being a luminous line as if the pin were 
transparent. The explanation of this is simple: ‘the 
rays of light inflected in passing along one edge of the 
pin meet the rays inflected by the other edge, and inter- 
fere, producing alternate increase and diminution of 
wave length, and giving rise to colored fringes if ordi- 
nary light is used, or alternate bands of light and dark 
if homogeneous light is employed, the centre always 


being luminous. 

L. diffusio.] (Chem.) The 
gradual dispersion of particles of d Сыа a gas 
among those of another, or of the particles of a solid in 
a uawa holding it in solution. The pp. experiments 
on this subject are those of Graham and Bunsen.—1. D. 
of gases. Two gases, not acting chemically on each 
other, will intermix, if allowed to do so, even inst 
the action of gravity. Thus if a vessel be separated into 
two divisions by a partition of dry plaster of Paris, and 
one division filled with oxygen, the other with hydro- 
gen, the heavier oxygen will penetrate upwards, and 
the lighter hydrogen downwards, through the porous 
partition, until the two are uniformly mixed. Hence 
we see how, in the economy of nature, the atmosphere 
is preserved in a uniform state, as regards the propor- 
tions of its constituent gases, and the accumulation of 
deleterious vapors in towns is prevented. — D. of liquids, 
When a glass phial, containing a saline solution, is 
gently introduced into a larger vessel containing water, 
or a solution of different density from the first, in such 
a manner that they do not immediately mix, diffusion 

ually takes place, and, after a рече А time, depend- 
ng on the nature of the liquids, the temperature, and 
the degree of concentration, the liquid inside and out- 
side the glass phial will be identical in composition. D. 
takes place with great regularity through parchment- 
pe ; and this principle has been applied by Professor 
raham as the foundation of a most important branch 
of analysis for the se tion of different substances, to 
which he has given the name of Dialysis, 


Digest, (de-jést’.) [From L. digestus, a distributing.] 


. In legal literature, a collection of judicial de- 
cisions arranged under distinct heads. See Civi, Law. 


Digester, (de-jést'ür.) m. nd A strong metal- 


lic vessel, with a tight lid and a safety-valve, for sub- 
jecting bodies to the action of high-pressure steam, or 
raising water to a higher temperature than 212? — the 
ordi boiling-point. 


Digestion, (de-jést'yun.) [Fr., from L. digestio.] (Chem.) 


The exposing of bodies to the action of moderately 





Fig. 265. — ALIMENTARY APPARATUS. 
1, Esophagus; 2,stomach; 3,spleen; 4,colon; 5,small fates- 


tine; 6, cecum; 7, rectum; 
der; 11, duodenum. 


warm water, in order to extract their essences; distin- 

uished from maceration in that the latter implies & 
ower degree of temperature. — ( Physiol.) That process 
by means of which the nutritive portion of food is elab- 
orated and prepared to be converted into blood. This 
is effected in the stomach and the intestines by a series 
of organic actions differing according to the particular 
organization of the animal. In man they are eight in 
number, viz.: —1, prehension of food; 2, mastication; 


8, pancreas; 9, liver; 10, gall-bled- 
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S insalivation ; 4, deglutition ; 5, action of the stomach, 

or {Досанов ; 6, action of the intestines, or chylKfioa- 

tion; 7, expulsion of the fæces, or defecation ; and 8, the 
absorption of the chyle. The stomach is lined with 
glands, one set of which secrete à solvent fluid called 
the gastric juice, and another set secrete an albuminous 
fluid. When the food has become reduced to a pulpy 
fluid called chyme, it is passed into the duodenum, the 
first portion of the small intestine, where the bile secret- 
ed by the liver, and the pancreatic juice secreted by the 
pancreas, are mingled with the aliment, and it there be- 
comes completely elaborated, the nutritious кек вер- 
arated from the rejected portion. The milky liquid 
called chyle is the result, and this is carried into the 
blood by certain very minute vessels, called lymphatics 
or lacteals, which &re numerously distributed in the 
walls of the intestine, and are in communication with 
the veins. The residue of the product of digestion is 
carried on to the great intestine, and is afterwards eject- 
ed. In the lower animals the process is much less com- 
plicated than among the vertebrata. In many it does 
not advance beyond the making of chyme, which is cir- 
culated through the body without further elaboration. 

Digestive, (22stiv.) (Same deriv.] (Med.) Any med- 
icine which increases the energy of the stomach, and 
aids digestion. — ( Surg.) An application which ripens 
an ulcer or wound, or disposes it to suppurate. 

Digger Indians, (diggr,) a tribe of N. American 
Indians, of the Shoshone nation, met with in Oregon 
and California. They are the most degraded and mis- 
erable of all the Western Indians. 

Diggings, (dig’gingz.) A cant term applied to those 
J ities in the U. States, Australia, &c., where the soil 
is auriferous, and where gold is extracted from the 
earth after the labors of the shovel. 

Digit, (di'it) (1. digitus, a finger.] A measure taken 
from the breadth of the finger, being about three-fourths 
of an inch. —(Asíron.) The 12th part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon ; —a term used to express the quantity 
and magnitude of an eclipse. Thus, an eclipse is said 
to be of siz digits, when 6 of these parts are hid. — 
(Arith. D.,or Monades, are the 9 numerals; thus, 12 
is a number of 2 digits. 

Digitalis, (dij-c-ta'lis.) (L., literally pertaining to the 
finger, from its five-parted, leafy calyx.| (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Scrophulariacez. The Foxglove, D. 
a Buropean species, cultivated in gardens for its stately 
beauty, possesses in all its parts powerful medicinal 
properties, which are due to an extremely poisonous 
substance called digitalia. In medicine, the leaves are 
the parts used, in the form of tincture and infusion. 
The effects of this drug are various and remarkable; 
that most frequently observed is a loosening of the force 
and frequency of the pulse. It is most frequently em- 

ployed in certain cases of dropsy and of heart disease, 

with great benefit, though its use demands care and 
vigilance ou the part of the practitioner. 

‘Digitate, (di'e(àt) [Same deriv.] (Боѓ) Noting a 
leaf which throws off several finger-like leaflets, 

Digitas. [id (Antig.) See Daorruos. 

Digne, (dain,) a walled town of France, C. of dep. 
Basses-Alpes, on the Bleone, 55 m. N.E. of Aix. Гор. 


6,324. 
Digraph, (di'gráf-.) [From Gr. di, for dis, double, and 
Аё, a letter.] ) Acembination of two vowels 
n which only one is sounded; as in stead : — opposed 


to a diphthong. 

Digression, a [From L. digressio, a 
straying.] (Li) That part or passage of a composi- 
tion whic a collateral relation to the principal 
theme or subject. — (Astron.) А term confined to the 
apparent distance from the sun of the planets Venus 
and Mercury; that of the former being abt. 47140; of 
the latter, abt. 289. 

Dihedral, (di-hé’drdl.) [From Gr. di, for dis, double, 
and hedra, a base.) (Geom.) Presenting two surfaces 
or sides; asa D. or the angle of mutual inclina- 


tion of two planes that intersect each other. A bi-sided 
figure is commonly termed a dihedron. 
Dihexagonal, (-héks-dg’o-ndl.) [From Gr. di, for die, 
and Eng. hezagonal.} (Geom.) Combining two hexagonal 
rta or sides. 
Dihexahe’dral. [From Gr. di, for dis, twice, hex, six, 
and hedra, a base.) (Crystallog.) Presenting the form of 


a €-sided (hexahedral) prism, with J-sided (trihedral) 


summits. 

Dit, — [L. gods.] (Myt) Among the Romans, the 
ragtholorical deities were ordinarily divided into two 
7lneoco,viz.: the dii majorum gentium (or dii consulentes), 
nd tho dii minorum gentium ; of the first-named, or su- 
porlor rocs, there were 12— 6 of each sex, viz., Jupiter, 
Mrs, — Apollo, Neptune, Vulcan; Juno, Mi- 

parva, Ceres, Vesta, Venus, and Diana. The second class 
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comprised all the lesser divinities. In addition, there 
were other deities called dii selecti, and also the demi- 
gods, or those of mankind who were rewarded with im- 
mortality for their deeds upon earth. 


Dijon, (de'zhón,) an old city of France, anc. C. of the 


duchy of Burgundy, and present C. of dept. Côte d'Or, 
at the junction of the Ouche and Suzon, 160 m. 8.Е. of 
Paris. . (1876) 47,039. 

Dike, Dyke, (dik.) [A.8. | Generally, an embanke 
ment of rubble, earth, and the like, constructed to pro» 
tect low-lying lands from inundations of the sea, rive 
&c.:— principal of the kind are the dikes or Ehe 
Holland and Flanders. — ( Geol.) The name given te 
sheets of igneous rock, which have usually a vertical ! 
or oblique position. They have originated from the." 
filling up of a fissure by molten rock. When the rocks ' 
at each side have disappeared through denudation, the 
dike is seen to stand out like a wall; whence its name. 

Dilapidation, (de-ld: i’shiin.) [L.dilapido, I pull 
to pieces.) (Zaw.) The decay or destruction of a build- 
ing or tenement, resulting from neglect of the proprietor 
to make the necessary repairs. 

Dilatation, (delah-id'shiin.) [L. dilato, I make wide.) 
(Surg.) The opening out of the mouth of a wound, or 
the distention or expansion of any organ. 

Dilemma, (de-Ilém'mah.) (Gr. dilémma.] (Log.) A class 
of argument which may commonly be defined as.a come 

lex kind of conditional syllogism. Among the Romans, 
t bore the title of syllogismus cornuius, or horned syllo- 
pon, the adversary being pierced by one or the other 

orn : — whence the popular saying “on the horns ofa 
dilemma." — The D. has commonly 2 divisions, which 
places an antagonist in such a position that he cannot 
eacape from one of two difficulties, both fatal to his own 
case — “if he avoids Scylla, he falls into Charybdis." 
The D. is generally employed in the refutation of some 
falee or absurd assertion; and its use was largely 
prai and elaborated by the Greek dialecticians. 

hus, when Demosthenes argued against Æschines, — 
“If he joined in the public rejoicings, he is inconeist- 
ent; if he did not, he is unpatriotic; therefore, he is 
either inconsistent or unpatriotic,” — he urged a D. 
against his opponent. — Hence, in common parlance, 
the term is applied to any state of quandary or diffi- 
culty, as when of two courses open to one to adopt, the 
mind is undecided of which to take advantage. 

Dilettante, pi. DILETTANTI, (deel-a-tàn'ta.) (1t.] One 
who makes pretensions to a certain knowledge of, or 
taste in, the fine arts, music, literature, &c.: — the as- 
sumption of such quality is termed dilettanteism. 

Dill, (diL) (Боё) The Anethum graveolens, a plant of 
the О. Apiacex, native of S. Europe and Africa, and ів 
appearance resembling the fennel. Its fruits (errone- 
ously called the seeds), when distilled with water, fur- 
nish an oil on which the carminative effects of the plant 
depend. It is generally used in the form of dill-water, 
to relieve flatulence in children. 

Dilleniacese, (dil-Icn-e-G'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O.of planta, 
all. Ranales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or under-ehrubs . 
with exstipulate alternate leaves; five persistent sepals 
in two rows; five deciduous imbricated petals; stamens 
more than twenty, often turned to one side. Fruit con- 
sisting of two or five distinct or united carpels; seeds 
surrounded by an aril’; albumen homogeneous. They 
have astringent qualities. 

Diluents, (dilwén/z.) (From L. diluo, I make thin.) 
(Med.) Cooling drinks, or such fluid preparations as 
serve to quench the thirst and attenuate the blood; 
toast and water, linseed-tea, berley-water, &c., belong 
to this class. 

Diluvial Formations, (de-loo've-d1.) [From L. di- 
luvium, a flood.] (Geol.) A term sometimes used to 
characterize those accumulations of gravel or angular 
stones which have been produced by sudden or extraon 
dinary currents of water. 

Diluvium, (de-loo've-üm.) — See ALLUYIUM. 

Dime, (dim.) [From L. decem, ten.) (JNumis.) A silver 
coin of the U. States, worth ten cents, or the 10th part 
of a dollar : — called in Canada a York Shilling. 

Dimension, (de-món'shün.) [From L. dimensio, @ 
measuring. } е size, Measure, compass, extent, сй» 
pacity, or bulk of a body or thing; — commonly used 
plurally : as, the dimensions of a log of timber. — (Geom. 
A line, whether plane or curved, has only one D. — 
of length; a superficies two — length and breadth; and a 
solid three— length, breadth, and depth {or thickness). 

Dimetric, (de-mé/ik.) [Same deriv.] (Crystallog.) A 
crystal is said to be dimeiric when its surface presents 
double &nd unequal axes. 

Dimidinte, (de-mid’ydt.) [From L. dimidiare, to sep- 
arate into two portione] (Zool) Designating the base 
covers when they are about half as long.as the abdo- 
men. —(Jof.) Denoting a pinnule, one-half of which is 
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much smaller than the other half; as in some species 
et Adiantum. 

Diminution., (dim-in-i’shiin.) [From L. diminutio, a 
lessening.] (Mus) The imitation of or reply to the 
gubject of a figure or canon, in notes of half or a quar- 
ter the length or value of those of the subject itself. 

Diminutive. (-nin'u-tiv.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) 
A word which by its terminant letters conveys the sense 
ef depreciation, or diminution of force; as, rívule£, a lit- 
tle river, bootikin, a small boot, &c. 

Dimity, (dim'etz. [L. dimitum.] (Manuf) A de- 
scription of closely-woven white cotton cloth, striped, 
ribbed, or figured, originally imported from India, but 
now manufactured both ín Europe and this country. 
It is used chiefly for women's underwear, curtains, 
eovers, &c. 

Dimiary, (dim-e-d're.)) See Coxcnoroer. 

BDimorphism, (di-mór/ itm.) (From Gr. di, for dis, 
double, and morphé, form (Chem.) The property that 
eertain substances, called dimorphous, exhibit, of crystal- 
lizing in two distinct forms or systems. Thus, carbon 
erystallizes in the diamond in the regular system as the 
octahedron and allied forms; while in the condition of 

phite or black lead, as obtained by the cooling of 
ks solution in fused cast-iron, it is in the form of hex- 
agonal crystals belonging to the rhombohedral system. 

Dinagepoor, (din-a-je-poor’,) a city of Hindostan, C. 
€f a district of same name, in pres. Bengal, 200 m. N. of 
Calcutta. J’op. 25,000. 

Dinant, (dé-ndnt/,) а manuf. town of Belgium, on the 
Meuse, p. and 14 m. 8. of the city of Namur. This town 
was taken and razed to the ground by Philip “the 
Good,” Duke of Burgundy, in 1466; rebuilt in 1493; 
and taken in 1564, and again in 1675, by the French. 


Pop. 7,447. 

Dinapoor, (ain ah poor) 
of Hindostan, pres. Benga. 
Patna. Pop. 16,000. 

Dinar, (di/nir. [Pers.] In Persia, а small coin worth 
abt. 24 cents American. 

Dingle, (ding’g!,) a seaport of Ireland, co. Kerry, on the 
W. side of a bay of same name, 39 m. W.N.W. of Killar- 
ney. Pop. 4,000. 

Dingo, (dinggo. (ZoUt) The Australian dog. It has 
avery wolf-like appearance. 

Dinornis, (di-nórnis.) [Erom Gr. deínos, awe-inspir- 
ing, and ornis, bird.] (uL) А fossil bird allied to the 
Ostrich tribe. One species, found in New Zealand, must 
have been at least 14 feet high, and it is believed that 
some specimens may have been still higher. 

Dinosauria, — [From Gr. deinos, 
terrible, and sawros,lizard.] (Pal) An O.of gigantic 
reptiles, whose fossil remains abound in the Odlite and 

ealden formations. It included the Megalneaurus, a 
terrestrial Saurian, 30 feet long: the on, herbiv- 
orous in its habits, and 30 feet long; the Hylxosaurus, 
which was 20 feet long. 

Dinotherium, (di-no-thé're-üm.) [Gr. demos, terrible, 
and therion, a beast.) (Pul) A gen. of extinct herbiv- 
orous quadrupeds of gigantic dimensions, of which 
enly fragmenta have been found, and of which we give 
a Ggure as restored by Kaup. The aquatic habits of the 


a town and military station 
, on the Ganges, 14 m. W. of 





Fig. 260. — DINOTHERIUM. 


family of Tapirs, to which the D. was most nearly allied, 
render it probable that, like them, ít was an inhabi- 
tant of fresh-water lakes and rivers. 

Dinwiddie, (din-wid'de) in Virginia, a 8.8.E. co.; 
area, about 640 square miles. Capital Dinwiddie Court- 


Quse. 
Diocese, ог Dioczss, — [From Gr. diotkesis, a 
government.) (Eccl.) The district, circuit, or extent of 
a bishop’s Jurisdiction; whence such prelate derives his 
title of diocesan. 
Diocletian, Caius VALERIUS AURELIUS DIOCLETIANUS, 
Coe) an emperor of Rome, B. abt. 246 A.D. 
r serving in nae шу ие шее ап "ien 
bus, he was proclaimed emperor by the imperia 
efter the murder of Numerianus in 284. In 586 he 
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associated Maximian along with himself in the impe 
rial rule, and abt. 292 divided the administration of the 
empire by the appointment of two Cresars — Constan- 
ties Chlorus and Galerius. D. himself governed Asia 
and Egypt, and established the seat of his power at 
Nicomedia. In 303, D. was induced to issue an edict 
for the persecution of the Christians. Abdicated the 
throne 304, and р. nine years after. 

Dioctahedria, (di-0k-tah-he'dre-ah.) (From Gr. di, for 
dis, twice, octo, eight, and hedra, a base.) (Crystallog.) 
Crystals consisting of 2 octangular pyramids, whose 
bases form a Junction without any intervening column. 

Diodia, (dio'de-ah.) (Bot) A genus of herbaceous 
pianti; О. Droseraceæ, natives of tropical America and 

ca. 

Diodon. (ZoX.) Bee GYMNODONTIDÆ. 

Diodorus Siculus, (di-o-do'rüs sik'u-lis,) B.in Sicily, 
flourished in the Ist cent. b. с. He published at Rome 
bis universal history. in 40 books, brought down to the 
year 60 B. с., of which 15 books are still extant. 

Dicecius, (di-e'shüs.) (Gr. di, for dis, twofold, апе 
oikos, a habitation.] ( Bot.) Indicating a plant in which 
the sexes are borne in different flowers by different in- 
dividuals, as in willows. Expressed by the signs ({' Ф. 

Diogenes, (di-j'e-neez,) a philosopher of the school of 
Cynics, B. in Asia Minor, became a citizen of Athens, 
where he made himself notorious by his abnegation of 
all social laws and customs, living upon alms, and taking 
up his abode in a tub. Of his cynicism many well. 
known anecdotes ure related. D.at Corinth, at the age 
of 90, 325 B. с. 

Diomedes, ог Dioxz», (di-o-mé'deez,) a Greek hero of 
the Trojan war, was a son of Tydeus, and became king 
of Argos. He was a favorite of Minerva, who, accord- 
ing to Homer, encouraged him to uttack and wound 
both Mars and Venus, who were engaged on the side of 
the Trojans. 

Dion, (di’on,) a Вугаспвап patriot, В. abt. 410 B. ©., be- 
came one of the favorite friends and disciples of Plato, 
and, falling into disgrace at court, after the accession 
of Dionysius the Younger, repaired to Athens. In 357, 
he headed an expedition against Syracuse, and took 
that city. Assassinated abt. 354 B. c. 

Dion Cassius, (kdsk’yts.) a Roman historian, who 
flourished abt. the end of the 2d cent. А.Р. 

Dioneea, (di-o-né’ch.) [From Dione, д. v.] ( Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Droseracee. Venus’s Flytrap, D. muscipula, 
native of the swamps of N. Carolina, the only species, 
is an humble marsh-plant, bearing from the root, on a 
smooth leafless stalk a few inchea high, a corymb of 
white flowers. The root is composed of scales almost 
like a bulb with a few fibres. From this proceed in 
a radiating manner a number of leaves on longish 
stalks, which are winged like those of the orange-tree. 
The lamina of the leaf itself is divided by the midrib 
into two nearly semicircular balves, each of which is 
fringed with stiff hairs, and furnished near the middle 
with 3 minute bristles arranged in a triangle, which 
bristles are extremely irritable, and when touched by 
a Йу or other insect cause the two sides of the leaf to 
collapse with a sudden spring, imprisoning the in- 
trader until it is either dead or ceases to move. 

Dione, (déó'ne.) (Му!) One of the sea-nymphs, and 
mother of Venus. = 

Dionysius; (di-o-nish’ytis.) (Myt.) The Greek name of 
Bacchus, q. v 


q. v. 

Dionysius, sometimes called THE ELDER, В. at Byra- 
cuse, abt. 430 в. с., became dictator of that city, and 
declared war against Carthage, 397, but was defeated. 
Bubjugating the rest of the island of Sicily, he became 
one of the most powerful rulers of his time. D.367.— 
His son, D. IL, called THE YOUNGER, s. his father, ара 
being expelled by Dion (g.¥v.), retired to Locri. After 
recovering possession of Syracuse, he was again de- 
posed and exiled to Corinth, where he died. 

Dionys'ius or HALICARNASSUS, a Greek critic and his- 
torian, B. abt. 70 в. с. He wrote at Rome, in Greek, his 
Roman Antiquities, a great portion of which still re- 
mains. His critical abilities were highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries. 

Dionysius THz THRACIAN, a disciple of Aristarchus, 
taught rhetoric at Rome abt. 60 в. c. with great success. 
His Art of Grammar was held in esteem for many cen- 
turies as a standard work. 

Dioptrics, — (Gr. dioptrikos.] (Ор) That 
branch of the science which treats of the transmission 
of rays of light from one medium into another, differ- 
ing in kind. It consists of the results of the applica- 
tion of geometry, to ascertain in particular cases tbe 
action of what are called the laws of refraction. 

Diorama, (di-o-rah’mah.) [From Gr. dioram, I see 
througb.] A mode of painting invented by two French 
artista, Deguerre and Bouton. It produces a very high 
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ri, ey of opt:cal delusion, by the application of two prin- 

ciples. Firat, the spectators and the picture are placed in 
two different rooms, and the picture is viewed through 
an aperture, the sides of which are continued towards the 
picture, 80 as to prevent any object in the picture-room, 
except the picture itself, being seen. The only light 
which enters the eye is from the picture, and the latter 
is illuminated by à method which allows the light 
thrown on it to be varied, as to intensity, tint, &c., ac- 
cording to every difference of circumstances. Secondly, 
certain parts of the picture are in transparency: this 
allows a stream of light to be thrown from behind, 
which, passing through the picture, produces an ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, and a relief of the objects which 
is exceedingly strong and deceptive. 

Dioscorenceze, (di-ós-kó-re-à/se-e.) (Воі) See Yam. 

Dioscorides, Prpanivs, (di-os-kór'e-deez,) a Greek 
physician, who lived abt. the lag cent. А.р. His great 
work, De Materia Medica, remained a text-book for 
1300 years after his death. 

энер ros, (di-ós'pe-rós.) (Bot.) А gen. of large hard- 
woo el trees, О. Ebenaceæ, from several species of which 
the black wood called Ebony is obtained. The best and 
most costly kind is that imported from the Mauritius, 
which is yielded by D. reticulata, It is only the inner 
part of the trunk or heart-wood, as it is called, that 
yields the black ebony, the outer portion, or sap-wood, 
being white and soft. The chief uses of ebony are for 
fancy cabinet-making, mosaic work, &c. D. quesita, a 
large tree native of Ceylon, produces the beautiful and 
extremely hard wood called Coromandel, or Calaman- 
der-wood. D. Virginiana is the Virginian Date Plum 
or Persimmon, a native of the U. States, where it at- 
tains a height of 50 or 60 ft., with a trunk about a foot 
and a half in diameter, the heart-wood of which is of a 
brown color, hard and elastic, but liable to split. The 
fruit of the Persimmon is an inch or more in diameter, 
nearly round, and of a yellowish-orange color, very 
austere and astringent even when quite ripe, but when 
bletted or softened by the action of frost it becomes eat- 
able. In the 8. States, Persimmons are pounded and 
made into cakes with bran, and by adding yeast and 
hops to an infusion of the cakes a kind of beer is 
brewed; or, by fermenting and distilling them, they 

ield a spirituous liquor. The bark of the tree is very 

bitter, and possesses febrifugal properties. 

Dip, (dip.) [А.8. dyppan.] (Mag.) The angle which the 

rection of a magnetized needle, free to move in the 

plane of the magnetic meridian, makes with the hori- 
zontal plane at the place. Let a magnetized needle, free 
to turn in a vertical plane, be placed so that that plane 
may coincide with the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
it will be found that in most localities one end or other 
will dip downward, and thus the direction of the needle 
will make a certain angle withthe horizontal planeat the 
place. This angle is called the angle of dip, or the mag- 
netic dip. — (Geol.) The inclination of a stratum of rock ; 
its amount is measured by the angle it makes with the 
horizontal plane. Strike is the direction of the stratum 
at right angles to the dip. The ridge of a house-roof 
represents the strike, while the sloping slates represent 
the dip. 

Dipetalous, (di-péi'a-lüs.) (Bot) Consisting of two 


petals. 

Diphtheria, (dip-thé’re-ah.) [From Gr. dipthera, parch- 
ment.) (Med.) A peculiar condition of the mucous mem- 
brane, when, instead of secreting pus, as in the case of 
ordi inflammation, lymph is poured out in large 

uantities, and a thick false membrane is formed over 
the surface. The term has been commonly applied to 
the disease when it attacks the mucous membrane of 
the throat, but it is now extended to a similar condition 
of the membrane lining the eyelids (diphtheria of the 
conjunctiva). D. of the throat is often associated with 
very severe constitutional symptoms. 

Diphthong, (dip'thóng.) [From Gr. di, for dis, double, 
and phthongos, a voice.] (Gram.) A compound vowel, or 
2 vowels so united as to be pronounced in 1 syllable, as 
joint, mouse, £c. Some double vowels, however, afford 
exceptional cases, inasmuch as the sound of one vowel 
only is heard when the word of which they form a part 
is articulated ; as niece, leave, and the like. 

Diphyllous, (dif 'il-lüs.) ae) Two-leaved. 

Diploe, (dip'lo. [From Gr. diploo, I double.) (Anat.) 
The horny or spongy substance between the tables of 
the skull. 

Diploma, (de-plo’mah.) [Same deriv. ; — from the char- 
acters of the Roman emperors having been inscribed on 
2 tablets of copper joined together so as to fold as a 
book.] A written document which authorizes some 
right, or confers some power, honor, degree, or privi- 
lege. By modern custom, the term is generally confined 
to the instrument which licenses a physician to prac- 
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tise his profession, after duly qualifying himself before 
a board of examiners. 


Diplomacy, (de-plo’mase.) [Same deriv.) In ita 


original sense, the same as DIPLOMATICS, g. v. — In its 
modern and more extended signification, the science er 
practice of conducting political negotiations, whether 
as between individuals or states, on bases prescribed by 
civil or international law, equity, or accredited custom, 
According to the code established by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1824, for regulation of the degrees of rank to 
be accorded to diplomatic agents of states European 
and foreign, the following is the rule of precedence to 
which such personages are entitled; viz.: 1. Ambassa- 
dors. 2. Envoys-extraordinary and ministers-plenipoten- 
tiary. 3. Ministers resident. 4. Chargés d’ Affaires. 5. 
Secretaries of legation and attachés. Foreign ministers 
at a court are styled, collectively, the diplomatic body 
(corps diplomatique). 


Diplomatics, (dip-lo-mát'iks) (Same deriv.] The 


science of deciphering ancient documents, diplomas, 
даги, &c., and of testing their validity and authen- 
ticity. 


Diplopia, Chay A à [From Gr. diplos, double, and 


орен sight. isease of the eye, which causes 
the person to see an object double or treble. 


— (dip/nüs.) |Gr. dipnods, with two air-holes.] 


rg.) Describing a wound which has two orifices. 


Dip ing, (dip'ping.) (Mining.) A sudden dislocation 


or interruption of a venous lode — an accident often 
attended with much trouble before the ore can again 
be discovered. 


Dipping-needle, (-né'dl) or INCLINATION COMPASS. 


(Mag.) An instrument for measuring the dip or mag- 
netic inclination at a given place. It consists of a grad- 
uated horizontal brass circle, m (Fig. 267), supported 
on three legs, provided with levelling screws. Above 
this circle there is a plate, A, movable about a vertical 
axis, and supporting by means of two columns a second 





graduated circle, M, which measures the inclination. 
The needle rests on a frame, r, and the diameter passing 
through the two zeros of the circle, M, can be ascer- 
tained to be perfectly horizontal by means of the spirit 
level, n. To observe the inclination, the magnetic me- 
ridian must first be determined, which is effected by 
turning the plate A on the circle m, until the needle is 
vertical, which is the case when it is in a planeat right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. The plate A is then 
turned 90? on the circle m, by which the vertical circle, 
M, is brought into the magnetic meridian. The angle, 
dca, which the magnetic needle makes with the hori- 
zontal diameter, is the angle of inclination. 


Dipsacacese, (dip-sah-ka’se-e.) |From Gr. dipeakos, 


the Teasel.] (Bot.) The Teasel fam., an О. of plants, 
all Campanales, embracing herbs or undershrubs with 
opposite or whorled exstipulate leaves, and flowers in 
heads surrounded by an involucre; calyx adherent, 
membranous, surrounded by a separate covering or in- 
volucel; corolla tubular; stamens four; ovary one- 
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celled. Fruit dry, not opening, crowned by the pappus- 
like calyx; seed albuminous. Natives chiefly of the 8. 
ot Europe, the Levant, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Dipeacus Fullomum is the Fuller's Teasel, the dried 
heads of which, with their hooked spiny bracts, are 
used in fulling cloth. The opposite leaves of the Wild 
Teasel, D. sylvestris, unite in their bases so as to form a 
сато in which water collects; — hence the plant was 
called Dipsacua or Thirsty. 

Diptera, Dipterans, (dip'te-rah.) [From Gr. dip- 
teros, two-winged.) (Zool.) A sub-order of insects com- 
prising an immense number of species, of which the 

orse-fly is an example. As some species have no 
wings, the D. are distinguished by several peculiarities 
drawn from othersources. Behind the wings is a pair 
of slender bodies, termed halteres, or balancers, which 
are always in motion, and are generally present even 
when the true wings are not developed. In some spe- 
cies, as the Blow-fly, tlie eggs are hatched within the 
body of the parent; in others, as the Forest -fly, the 
larva undergoes its metamorphosis in the parent's body, 
and the young are excluded as pups. 

—— (dip-ts-ra’se-e.) (Бо) An О. of plants, 

‚ Gultiferales, consisting of large tropical Indian trees 
found especially in the islands of the Indian Archipel- 
ago. They yield a resinous balsamic juice. 

Dipterix, (dip'te-rikz) (Bot.) A genus of plants, О. 

, distinguished by bearing a single-seeded fruit, 
which does not open naturally at maturity; the pod 
which bears this is culled drupaceous. D. odorata, ylelda 
the fragrant seed called Tonquin, Tonka, or Tonga Bean, 
,used for scenting snuff. Perfumers also obtain an ex- 
tract from it, which forms an ingredient in sume bou- 
quets, and the pulverized seed is employed in the pre- 
peration of sachet powders. The odor resembles that 
of new-mown hay, and is due to the presence of couma- 
rine. The tree producing these seeds grows 60 or 80 
feet high, and is a native of Cayenne. The fruit bears 
some resemblance to that of the almond-tree, and the 
seed or bean is shaped like an almond, but much longer, 
and is covered with a shining black skin. 

Direca, (dürkah.) (Bot) A genus of planta, О. Thyme- 
laceæ. Тһе Leather-wood, Moose-wood, or Wicopy, D. 
palustris, is a North American shrub with pale-yellow 
flowers, and poisonous fruit. Its twigs are used as thongs. 

Direct, (de-réit’.) (Fr. from L. directus, straight.] 
(Mstron.) Noting the course of a planet or heavenly 
body when it moves forward in the zodiac according to 
the natural order and succession of the signs:—the 


converse of retrograde. —( Mus.) A mark, thus (W), 
placed at the end of a stave in order to point out to the 
player the allocution of the leading note on the stave 
which immediately follows. — Direct -action engine. 
(Mach.) A marine steam-engine, in which the rotary 
motion is imparted to a crank fixed immediately above 
the cylinder, so as to economize weight and space. 
Director, (істес йг.) (From L. derigo, I arrange.) 
(Com.) One of a body of persons appointed to supervise 
the affairs of a bank, corporation, or public company: 
— such individuals are collectively styled the direction, 
or board of directors. —(Surg.) A kind of grooved sil- 
ver probe, employed to direct the knife or scissors in 
excisions of fistula and the like, so that by means 
thereof the subjacent nerve and tendons may escape 


ury. 

Directory, (de-rčk'to-re.) (L. directorius, an index to 
some object.) A book which serves as a guide to the 
names aud addresses of the inhabitants of a city, &c., 
, besides imparting other local information. — ( Fr. Hist.) 
The name given to five officers to whorm the executive 
authority was committed by the constitution of 1795. 
One director retired each yearto be succeeded by another 
selected by the Council of Elders from a list of candi- 
dates presented by the Council of Five Hundred. The 
policy of the D. was at first moderate, conciliatory, and 
constitutional; but it eventually overstepped the 
bounds of wisdom and toleration, and after existing 6 
years, was suppressed by Bonaparte, Nov. 11, 1799, to 
make way for the Consulate. 

Dirge, (dij.) [тош L. dirige, the opening word of the 

man Catholic funeral psalm ‘Dirige, Domine Deus.) 
(AMus.) A piece of solemn music performed at funerals. 
Also, generally, a song or tune of a mournful or elegiac 


character. 
Dirk, (dürk) [Scot] (Nav) A small dagger, worn 
by midshipmen when in uniform : — originally, a short 
niard carried by the Scota Highlanders. 
pirt-beds, (dürt-.) (Geol.) The name given to sov- 
eral layers occurring interstratified with the odlitic 
limestones and sandstones of Portland, England, and of 
Nova Scotia, corresponding to the clayey layer (called 
) which underlies & coal-bed, and in which 
grew the plants that commenced to form the coal-bed. 
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Disability, (diso-bil'e-Le.) [From L. dis, and kebi- 
tas, suitableness.] (Law.) ant of legal capacity to 
perform certain acta or enjoy certain benefits. D. dif-. 
fers from inability in denoting deprivation of ability; 
whereas inability denotes destitution of ability, eitLer 
by deprivation or otherwise. 

Disbursements, (-biirs’nénts.) [From Fr. débourser, 
to pay out money.) (Com.) Sums of money actually 
expended or paid out ; — as oppoeed to receipts. , 

Disce, or Disk, (disk.) [Gr. dískos.] (Astron.) The body 
and face of the sun or moon, or of a planet, as it ap- 
pears to us on the earth; or the body and face of the 
earth, as it would appear to a spectator at the moon. 
The fixed stars are destitute of any apparent disc, even 
when viewed by the best telescopes. — ( Opt.) The mag- 
nitude of the lens of a telescope, or the width of its 
aperture. —(Bot.) The part inside the ray of a radiated 
tom pound flower, such as is seen in the marigold or 

sy. 

Discharging- rod, (-chdrj’ing,) or DIBOHARGER. 
(Elect.) An instrument used for discharging a Leyden 
jar, an electric battery, or other condenser, in order te 
avoid the danger of allowing the charge to pass through 
the body of the experimenter. It consists of two bent 
brass wires, terminating on knobs, and joined by a 
hinge. At the joint there is a glass handle, by means 
of which the tongs may be held, glass being a non- 
conductor of electricity. 

Disciform, (diske-/órm.] (From L. discus, a quoit, and 

orma, shape.) (Во) Having а flat, circular form, 
ike a disc or quoit. 

Disciple, (diesi’pl.) [L. discipulus, from disco, I learn.) 
In its literal signification, a person who derives knowl- 
Өе from another; hence, the followers of any teacher 
or head of a philosophical sect were called D. In the 
Scriptural acceptation of the term, it denotes those 
who were Christ's immediate followers and attendants, 
of whom there were 70 or 72 specially selected by him ;. 
but the word is also applied to all Christians, as they 
pore to learn and receive his doctrines and precepts. 

he terms D. and apostle are often synonymously used 
in the gospel history; but sometimes the apostles are 
distinguished from disciples as persons chosen out of 
their number, to be the principal ministers of religion. 


Disci’ples of Christ, or CAMPBELLITES. (Eccl. Hist.) 
A Christian sect belonging tothe Baptist denomination 
initiated in 1809 by Thomas Campbell, a distinguished 
preacher who had seceded from the Presbyterian Church, 
with the help of his son Alexander Campbell, who came 
that year from the co. of Antrim in Ireland, (where he 
was born in 1788,) and is considered the true founder of 
the sect. Though rejecting any formula of faith or theo-. 
logical doctrine, and professing to worship God through 
the direct teachings of the Scriptures alone, the D. of 
C. do not materially differ from the evangelical denom- 
inations in their views of the great matters of Christi- 
anity. In 1823 they established a monthly journal, 
called the Christian Baptist, for the propagation of their 
ideas. In 1827, having been excluded altogether from 
fellowship with the Baptist Church, they organized 
themselves into an independent body, whose numbers 
and influence rapidly increased, particularly in some 
of the 8. and W. States. At the present time, this sect, 
which is congregational in its organization, numbers in 
the U. States about half a million of souls; has colleges 
in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois; and publishes 
25 periodicals. 

Discipline, (dis'se-plin.) [From L. discipulus] Subor- 
dination to laws, rules, orders, and regulationa, whether 
in a moral, ecclesiastical, or military sense.— ( Eccl.) 
External mortitication and bodily punishment self-in- 
flicted by certain religious devotees and enthusiasts. 

Disclaimer, (dis-kiám'ür.) [From L. dis, priv., and 
clamo, I cry out.] (Law.) A denial by a tenant of his 
landlord's title; or the renunciation by an executor be- 
fore he has proved a will of the executorship; also, in 
equity, a plea by which the defendant renounces all 
claim to tlie subject of the demand made by the bill. 

Disco, (diz'ko,) an island belonging to Denmark, lyi 
in Davis' Strait, off the W. coast of Greenland; Lat. 605 
11/ N., Lon. 53° 20' W. 

Discophornre, (-kóf'o-re.) (Zodl.) The Мейо proper 
an O.of Acalephe or Acalephs, comprising those numer- 
ous species of Jelly-fishes which are shaped somewhat 
like an umbrella, and have various appendages hanging 
from the upper side. They abound in all seas. They 
have a stomach or digestive cavity excavated in the 
centre of the disc. They swim by muscular contraction 
of the margin of the disc. A very large portion of them 
consists of water, which drains away if they are placed 
on a filter; the solid parts of one weighing 10 pounds do 
not exceed 2 drachms. Many of them are phosphores- 
cent, but the organs which emit the light have not been. 
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discovered. Most of them sting and inflame the hand, 
and the cause of this property is equally unknown. The 
includes meduse 


sub-order enerally re- 





Fig. 208. — MEDUSA RHIZOSTOMA. 
absorb their food through innumerable tubes traversing 
the arms, and reaching the digestive cavity through 
narrow channels; and they are wholly destitute of 
marginal tentacles (Fig. 268). While the sub-order 

comprises those which have the so-called 
mouth plainly represented, and marginal tentacles 
more or less developed (Fig. 6). 
rd, (dis'kórd.) [From L. discors, dissonant. 
(Mus.) А discordant or inharmonious combination o 
sounds which grate upon or are disagreeable to the ear, 
whether they are produced together or in succession ; 
—hence, the term is opposed to concord. A D. may, 
however, be happily introduced into a musical piece; 
in which case it adds to the ueste produced by the 
chord into which it is resolved, and gives a stimulus for 
which the attention is prepared by a discordant note. 

Discordia, (dis-kor'de-ah.) (Му) Daughter of Nox 
and Terra, and sister to Nemesis, D., as the goddess of 
mischief, was ejected from heaven for throwing amon 
the female deities the famous golden apple — inscribe 
Detur riori — which provoked the competition of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva, in which Paris played the 

art of umpire and gave the palm of beauty to Venus. 

Discount, (dis'kount.) [Fr.décompte.] (Com.) An allow- 
ance made to the payer of a bill or any other debt not 
yet become due, in consideration of immediate or prior 
payment; in other words, the D. allowed on a bill at 
time of payment is equivalent to the interest on the 
same which would accrue in the period between the date 
of actual payment and the time at which the bill be- 
comes due. D. is an abatement made for payment in 
advance ; interest, on the other hand, is the charge made 
for the use of money for a certain time. The D. at 
banks is usually the amount of legal interest paid by 
the borrower, and deducted from the sum borrowed at 
the commencement of the credit; hence, to D. a bill of 
exchange is to pay it before it becomes due, deducting a 
certain sum, calculated at the then rate of value of 
money, for the accommodation. D., again, ів a deduction 
made from the customary price of an article of purchase, 
in consideration of cash payment being substituted for 
the usual term of credit. Also, any stock or fixed in- 
vestment is said to be at a discount when the shares there- 
of have declined in value below par. 

Discovert, (-kŭv'ŭrt.) [From L. prefix dis, and Eng. 
covert.) (Law.) A spinster or widow; or, a woman not 
within the pale of wedlock. 

Discovery, (-kiiv'r-c.) [From Fr. découvrir, to discover.] 
(Law.) That which is revealed or disclosed in a defen- 
dant's answer to a bill filed against him by process of a 


uity. 
Discrete, (dis-kreet [From L. discretus, set rt. 
(Mus.) A discrete ы 72 is that change of —— 
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from one end of the gamut to the other, which is the 
converse of a concrete movement, — ( Arih.) D. ] 
is that where two pairs of numbers or quantities pos- 
sess an equal ratio, but without the same evenness of 
proportion between all the four; as,3:6::8:16.—A 
D. SN is one whose constituent parts possess a 
distinct individuality and existence. us, numbers 
being composed of separate units, are D. quantities. 
Discretive, Od [Same deriv.] Сор) Desi 
nating a proposition that expresses some Ungutsh- 
ing feature, opposition, or variety, by means of the par- 
tides but, though, yet, and the e; as, men change 
their dresses, buf not their inclinations. 
Discriminant, (-krim’endnt.) [From L. discrimino, 
I discern a difference.] (Math. a given or 8 
uantity, the D. is the eliminant of the equation formed 
rom a first derived function of that quantity. 
Discus, (dis'küs.) [L. from Gr. diskos, a disc.] TUS 
An iron quoit used by the ancients, consisting of & 
circular piece of metal com- 
monly perforated in the cen- 
tre, In the practice of using 
the same as a manly exercise 
the object in view consisted 
in being able to pitch the D. 
toas far a distance as possi- 
ble. D. play is recorded by 
Homer as having been prac- 
tised in the games at the ob- 
sequies of Patroclus. 
Discutient, M direi) 
From L. discutio, I dispel. 
Med.) Any medicine or ap- 
plication which promotes or 
assists in the dispersion or 





Fig. 269. 
resolution of any tumor or ATHLETE THROWING THE 


coa ted secretion. DISCUS. (Brit. Mus.) 
Disease, (dis-eez.) [From 
prefix dis, and Eng. ease.) (Med.) Any state of a living 
body in which the natural functions of the organs are 
interrupted or disturbed, either by defective or preter- 
natural action. A disease may affect the whole body, 
or a particular limb or of the body; and such par- 
tial affection of the body is called a local or —— 
Disem ue, —2 [From 8р. d r, to 
flow into the sea.] A river is said to dis 


—— (Pol.) Act or practice of depriving of 
political rights of citizenship, as a man ; or ofe ral 


onor, (-ón'ür.) (Priv. dis, and honor.] (Com.) When 


Disinfectant, 
infectus, tainted.) A substance that is capable of neu- 


in the form of chloride of lime, and carbolic acid in so- 
lution. The term is extended by medical authors to 
antiseptics or agents that are capable of removing any 
incipient or fully formed septic condition of the living 


body, or of any part of it. 

Distatogrn Hen, Синема. [From L. dis, priv., 
and integratio, a forming into one.) The act of disso- 
ciating the integrant parts of a substance, in distinction 
from 5: ition, or the separation of constituent parts ; 
the latter term referring more especially to the chem- 
ical diffusion of a substance, while D. applies to tho 
mechanical. Thus, —— speak of the D. of rocks 
under atmospheric influences. 


Disjunctive, (jüngk'tiv.) m L. disjungo, I sepa- 
rate.) (Gram.) —— ose conjunctions which, 
while they unite sentences, dissociate the sense thereof; 


as, he is either a fool or a madman; I wish for neither 
one nor the other. —(ZLog.) A proposition consisting of 
two or more categorical parts connected disjunctively 
and therefore stated alternately, isknown asa D. propo- 
sition; as, it was day or night. А D. syllogism is one in 
which the major proposition is disjunctive; as, he is 
either rich or poor; but he is not rich, therefore he is 


oor. 

Dislocation, (-ká'shün.) [From L. priv. dis, and 
locatio, a placing.] A displacement of one part with 
reference to another. 

Dismal Swamp, (The.) (dizm4 swémp,) in N. Ca- 
rolina and Virginia, is, as its name indicates, a swamp, 
or morass, covering an area of abt. 300 sq. m., is 30 m. 
in length, N. to 8., and 12 in width. In its centre is 
Lake Drummond, abt. 6 m. in circuit. Much of the 
heavy timber which formerly made this region an im- 
mense forest, has been cut down, and a portion of the 
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surface drained and laid under crops. The D. S. in 
olden days, the haunt of runaway negroes and lawless 
characters generally. 

Dismembered, medi From Fr. démembrer, 
to remove the members of.) ^r.) Describing birds 
which are represented on the shield as without legs 
and feet; also animals whose limbs are severed from 
their bodies. 

Dismissal, (-missl.) (From L. € (Law.) In 
equity practice, a removal of a suit out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

Disparates, (diYpah-rdis.) Things so utterly dissimi- 
lar, that by no possibility can they come into comparison 
with one another. 

Dispart, (-pahrt’.) (From Fr. départir, to take leave.] 
(Ord.) The semi-difference between the breech of a gun's 
diameter at the base-ring, and the diameter of the ex- 
pansion of the mouth. 

Dispensary, (-pén'sa-re) [From dispense] (Med.) 
The name given to one of a class of charitable institu- 
tions where the poor are provided (gratuitously in moet 
съез) with medical advice and medicines. 

Dispensation, (-sG'shün.) [From L. dispensaffo.] 
(Theol. А system of rites and principles enjoined by 
divine authority; as, the Mosaic D. or the Levitical 
law and ritual. Sometimes the term is applied to those 
extraordinary manifestations of God’s will or providence, 
which have been foreshadowed in the gospels. — ( Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, a release, by papal ordi- 
nation, from an oath, vow, or obligation; or the granting 
of a license to do what is forbidden by laws or canons 
of the Church, or to omit the performance of some- 
thing which is therein commanded to be done. In the 
Church of England, the term is applied to a special li- 
cense issued by an archbishop for the solemnization of a 
marriage; and also to the instrument by which a digni- 
tary is authorized to hold a plurality of benefices. 

. Dispeusatory, (-pón'sa-to-re) [Same deriv.] (Med.) 
A work of reference which contains the rules and direc- 
tions for the compounding of all medicines as prescribed 
by authorized medical practitioners. 

Dispermous, (spür' mus.) [From Gr. dis, twice, and 
sperma, a seed. ] (Bot, Distinguishing such fruits as 
are two-seeded only. 

Dispersion, (-pürshün.) [From L. dispergo, I scatter 
broadcast.) (Opt.) The D. of light is ita separation into 
colored rays by passage through a prism; the amount 
of D. varies with the substance of the prism. —( Med.) 
The depriving a part of inflammation, so as to restore 
the same to a healthy condition. 

Displayed, (-plád'.) [From Fr. déployer, to spread 
out] (Her.) A bird is said to be D. when it figures on 
the escutcheon in an erect position, with its wings 
stretched out or expanded. 

Disposition, (-zis/un.) [L. dispositio.] (Log. The 
mental faculty of orderly arrangement of ideas, propo- 
sitions, or arguments, in reference to their availability 
for practical use.—( Rhet.) The methodical classification 
or arrangement of the several parts of an oration or dis- 
quisition. — (Arch.) An arrangement of the design con- 
sidered as a whole; thus differing from «iatribulion, 
which relates to the arrangement of the internal parts 
or sections. 

EHSqus RACIO (-kwol-e-f*-kàá'shi un.) [Priv. dis, and 
qualification.) (Law.) Deprivation of legal or political 
status or capacity ; as, the disqualification of a foreigner 
to become President of the U. States. 

Disquisition, (-kwe-zish'un.) (From L. disquisitio, a 
searching into.) A formal mode of inquiry into the 
nature, sense, and properties of any problem or question 
propounded, with a view to acquire or impart a correct 
knowledge of the same in all ita bearings. 

Disraeli, BENJAMIN, (diz-rdl’e,) an English author and 
statesman, B. 1805, son of Isaac D'I., author of the well- 
known Curiosities of Literature, came before the literury 
world in 1826 with his brilliant novel entitled Vivian 
Grey, à work which had a at success. He subse- 
quently produced other novels of high merit; the last of 
which, Exdymion appeared in 1880. Embarking upon 
political life in 1837, he soon reached to eminence as an 
orator and debater; led the “ Young England " Party in 
the House of Commons in 1841, and 7 years later be- 
came the recognised chief of the Conservative party in 
the lower house of Parliament. Twice Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Derby’s administration. D. 
was Prime Minister in 1868, and again in 1874. Created 
Earl Beaconsfield in 1876; in 1878 took an active part in 
forming the Berlin Treaty. Asa master of polished in- 
vective, D. had no superior. D. April 19, 1881. 

Disruption, (-riip’shun.) [From L. disrumpo, I burst 
asunder.] A breaking, bursting, or rending asunder; 
aa, in Geology, the violent dislocation of rocks by an 
earthquake. 
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Dissected, (-s/kt'cd.) (From L. disse. I cut up.) (Вес 
Deeply incised into several lobes or divisions, as & 
or corolla. 

Dissection, (dis-s‘k’shun.) (Same deriv.] ‘Che act, 
or practice of methodically anatomizing an organ 
body for the inspection of its structure and critical 
analysis of its parts, their condition, and uses. Le 
Gendre observes, that the D. of a human body, even 
dead, was held a sacrilege till the time of Francis I.; 
and that he had seen a consultation held by the divines 
of Salamanca, at the request of Charles V., to ecttle the 
question whether or not it were lawful, in point of con- 
science to dissect a human body for the purposes of 
anatomical science. 

Disseisin, or Disseizin, (dis-se'zin.) | From L. dee 
sessire.] (Luw.) The unlawful putting out of a person 
who is seized of lands or personal estate; the person so 
dispoesessed is called the disseisee, or disseizee; the party 
who dispossesses, the disseisor, or disseizor. 

Dissenter, (-scut'ur.) [From L. dissentio, I think to the 
contrary.] One who secedes from, or is opposed to, the 
service and worship prescribed by any established or 
state Church. In England, the term is applied (indif- 
ferently with that of Nonconformist) to those who do not 
conform to the rites and services of the Church as estab- 
lished by law of the land. It must be understood that 
the term does in no case apply to either Jews or Roman 
Catholics. Thus, the apparent paradox exists that in 
England the Presbyterian body are D., while in Scot- 
land they form the Established Church, leaving the 
Episcopalians as the chief dissenting body. In this 
country, there being no state Church, such differences 
in the ecclesiastical polity have, necessarily, no exist- 
ence. 

Dissepiments, (-ecp'e-ménts.) [From L. dissepimen- 
twm, а hedging off.) (Bot) The partitions in a fruit 
caused by the adhesion of the sides of carpellary leaves. 

Dissident, —— [From L. dissidens, a sitting 
aloof.] (Eccl.) Same as DISSENTER, q. v. 

Dissipation, (-e-pá'shun.) [From L. dissipatio, a 
throwing broadcast. | ( Phys.) The insensible diminution 
of the parts of a body or substance by volatile action. 

Dissociation, (-so-she-d'shun.) ([L. dis, apart, aad 
socius, a companion.] (Chem.) A term first employed by 
Ste. Claire Deville, to express a partial decomposition 
which takes place when chemical compounds are ex. 
posed to a very high temperature; thus, when a rapid 
current of steam is passed through a white-hot platinum 
tube, some of it is decomposed, and an explosive mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen can be collected by pass- 
ing the mixed vapor and gases into water. 

Dissolution, (-so-loo'shun.) [From L. dissolvo, I dis- 
solve.) (Lew.) The D. of а contract is the annullin 
its effects between the contracting parties. — The D. 

a partnership is the putting an end to the partnership. 
Its D. does not affect contracts made between the part- 
ners and others; so that they are entitled to all their 
rights, and are liable on their obligations, as if the 
nership had not been dissolved. — D. is also the act or 
rendering a legal proceeding null, or changing its char- 
acter; as, a foreign attachment in Pennsylvania is dis- 
solved by entering bail to the action; injunctions are 
dissolved by the court. 

Dissolvent, or SorvENT, (-sól'vént.) [Same deriv.] 
(Chem.) A menstruum, or anything which has the power 
of converting a solid substance intoafluid; thus, water 
is a D. of salts. — ( Мей.) Any medicament which is 
deemed susceptible of dissolving calculi or other bodily 
concretions. 

Dissonance, (dis'so-ndnz.) [From L. dissono, I vary 
in — ( Mus.) Same as DISCORD, & Ҳ 

Dissy Mable, (dis-sil/la-ll.) (From Gr. dis, and Eng. 
syllable.) (Z’ros.) A compound word of two syllables; 
as, arson. 

Distaff, (dis'tdf.) (А. 8. distef.] The staff to which is 
attached the bundle of flax or tow drawn into threads 
by the action of the spinning-wheel. The latter appe- 
ratus has been almost entirely superseded by the spin- 
ning-jenny and other mechanical inventions. Anciently, 
the D. was symbolical of female labor, and dedicated to 
Minerva; thus, the Fates ure typically represented as 
females spinning the thread of life from D. 

Distance, (dis’tinz.) [From L. distans.] ( Mus.) The space 
or interval which occurs between two notes of the scale. 
—( Mil.) The vacant space between detached bodies of 
troops. — ( Perspective.) The line of D. is a right line 
extending from the eye to the principal point or focus; 
the latter, or point of D. being a point in the horizontal 
line at a distance from the principal point corresponding 
to that of the eye from the same. 

Distemper, (-(ém'pur.) (Veterin.) A disease іп young 
dogs, which closely resembles that which in colts 
fillies is called strangles, and in children the scarlatina 
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Zt is looked upon as being an inflammation of a typhoid 
eharacter affecting the respiratory glands of the throat; 
is contagious, and accompanied by debility and low 
fever ; and frequently superinduces inflammation of the 
lungs, a8 well as dysenteric evacuations of the bowels. 
—( Paint.) A kind of painting in which the pigmenta 
are mixed in an aqueous vehicle, such as size, and 
chiefly used for scene-painting and interior decoration. 
In former times, when this description of painting was 
tore extensively omployed than at present, the vehi- 
«les for the pigments were the sap of the fig-tree, milk, 
and white of egg. Many works of the old masters were 
executed in D., and afterwards oiled, by which process 
they became almost identical with oil-paintings, or pic- 
tures executed with an oleaginous vehicle. The differ- 
ence between D. and fresco-painting is that D. is painted 
on & dry surface, while fresco is painted on tet mortar 
or plaster. 
BPistich, (distik.) [From Gr. distichos, a double verse.] 
( Pros.) The classical name given to any two lines, but 
especially toan hexameter and pentameter,making com- 
plete sense. It was much used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans as a vehicle for the expression of single thoughts 
and sentiments. Among the moderns, it has been some- 
times employed in the rendering of mottoes of & pun- 
ning character. 
Distichous, (diste-kàs) (Same deriv.] (Bot) Ap- 
plied to parts which are arranged in rows, the one oppo- 
site to the other, as the florets of many grasses. 
Distillation, (-U-là'shun. [From L. dis, apart, and 
stillo, I trickle.] (Chem.) An operation by which a li- 
quid is converted into vapor by heat, which vapor ís 
condensed by cold in & separate vessel. It may be em- 
loyed for various purposes: thus simple D. purifies 
uids ; it enables & more volatile to be separated from 
в less volatile substance; by its means a liquid possess- 
ing a definite boiling-point may be separated from 
other liquids possessing other boiling-points. This lat- 
ter is known as fractional D., and is much used in the 
separation of hydrocarbons, the various products being 
collected at intervals of, any ten degrees of temperature. 
The essential parts of a distilling apparatus are a ves- 
sel in which the substance is heated, called sometimes 
a sill and sometimes a refort; a condenser or refrigera- 
4or, in which the vapor is cooled, and a receiver in which 
the condensed products are collected. A very conven- 
ient form of apparatus for D. of water and other li- 
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Fig. 270. — DISTILLATION. — LIRBIG'S CONDENSER. 


quids is shown in Fig. 270. A is a stoppered retort, the 
neck of which fits into the tube of a Liebig’s condenser 
(B), which consists of a glass tube (C) fitted by means 
of corks into a glass, copper, or tin tube (D), into which 
& stream of cold water is passed by the funnel E, the 
heated water running out through the upper tube F. 
The water furnished by the condensation of the steam 
through the qutlled receiver G, into the flask H. 
eat is gradually applied to the retort by a ring gas- 
burner. D. was an important operation in the earliest 
alchemical processes of which we have any record; it 
does not, however, appear to have been known before 
the time of Pliny. See Destructive DISTILLATION. 
Distilled Waters, (-tild.) (Chem.) They are obtained 
by distilling water along with the parts of plants con- 
taining essential oils. Rose-water is a familiar example. 
Pistortion, (-(ór'shun.) | From L. distortio, a twisting.) 
(Surg.) А term usually applied to a preternatural curva- 
ture of a bone; as D. of the spine, limbe, &c. It signi- 
fles, also, a morbid state of the muscles of the eye, con- 
stituting squinting or strabismus. 
Distress, (dis-tres'.) pom L. distringo, I strain hard. 
Law.) The proceeding of entering upon land an 
to houses, and seizing the movable property, growing 
crops, &c., with the view of selling the sume for the 
purpose of satisfying some claim. A D. cannot be made 
after sunset, or before sunrise. Gates cannot be broken 
cpen, nor can the outer door of 4 dwelling-house or 
building be forced open in order to make a D. The 


District, (distrikt. 


District Court. 


Ditetrahedral, (di-Ct-ra-he'drdl.) 


Ditone, (di'ton.) 
un 
Ditrihed ria, (dtt-re-hé'dre-ah.) (From 
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goods distrained cannot be sold until 5 days from the 
making of the D. have expired. Landlords have a right 
of D. for rent which has become due, but D. for rent is 
very unpopular in the U. States. It has been abolished 
in N. York, Mississippi, and some other States ; and has 
been superseded in the New England States by the law 
of attachment, or mesne ; 


process 
Distribution, (distre-bü'shun.) [From L. distribuo, a 


giving away.] Generally, a giving away or dividing 
among in parts or portions ; as the distribution of prise- 
money among soldiers, or the D. of plants into genere, 
and species, and во on. — ( Arch.) The sectional disposi- 
tion of the several parts of a building, according to some 
plan laid down, or to the general rules of the art. — 
( rint.) The throwing the types or letters, one by one, 
intothose departments of the cases to which they belong: 
—it ia the reverse of composition, q. v. — (Log.) A term is 
said to undergo distributwm in a proposition when it is 
employed in its full extent, so as to comprise everything 
to which the term can be appiled. — (Zatw.) That divi- 
sion of an intestate's estate among his next heirs which 
is judicially authorized to take place after deducting 
therefrom all debts, costs, and charges. 


Distributive, (-trib'u-Hv.) [Fr. distributif.] (Grem.) 


One of a class of words used adjectively to distribute 
persons or things into their several individualities, suck 
аз each, either, every, &c. 
(From L. districtus, expanded.) A 
tract of country defined by certain limits of boundary ; 
or, a division of a city or town which forms a cireuit 
within which is exercised a certain degree of state or 
municipal authority. In the U. States, judicial D. are 
those over which is established the jurisdiction of dée- 
trict courts ; the same are also divided into electoral dis- 


tricts, &c. 

Amer. Law.) The U. States are di- 
vided and subdivided into districts, in each of which isa 
district court, which is to consist of one judge, who is te 
reside in the district for which he is appointed, and te 
hold annually 4 seasions. The jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts is either civil or criminal. Their civil jurisdic- 
tion, which originally included only admiralty and ma- 
ritime causes, has been necessarily much enlarged. 

Act of Aug. 23, 1842, they have current jurisdiction wi 
the circuit courts of all crimes and offences against the 
U. States, the punishment of which is not capital. Im 

eneral, a State constitutes a district. Some of the 

tates, however, have been divided into two districts, as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, Flori 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and California; 
others into three, as Tennessee and Jowa. 


Distring as, (dis-fring’gds.) [L., you are empowered te 


distrain.] (Cum. Law.) A writ addressed to the sh 

directing him to compel the appearance of a defendan 

in a suit, or to distrain upon his goods and chattels, in 

pursuance of the requirements of the law. 

[Gr. di, for die, 
Crystallog.) Designating a tetra- 

ihedral summits. 


and Eng. tetrahedral. 
hedral crystal with 


Dithyrambic, (dith-e-rám'bik,) DITHYRAMBUS, Dirar- 


RAMB. [From Gr. Dithyrambos, one of the names of Bac- 
chus.) (Zit.) Anciently, a psean sung in honor of the god 
Bacchus, in numbers full of fire and poetic frengy: — 
hence, among the moderns, a term sometimes given te 
an ode, or other poetical composition, distinguished by 
its wildness and vehemence of expression. 
From Gr. dí, for dis, and tonos, tone.] 
.) An interval of time союш two tones. 
r. di, for 
twice, tris, thrice, and hedra, a base.) (Crystallog.) Six- 
sided crystals, or those which are formed of 2 trigonal 
pyramids joined base to base, without any intervening 
column. 


Ditto, (dit'to.) (Often contracted into Do.) [From It. 


dello, said.) А term signifying as before, or the afore- 
said : — commonly employed in commercial verbiage te 
avoid reiteration or repetition. 


Diuretics, (di-u-rct'iks) (From Gr. diourétikos, ae- 


celerating the flow of urine.) (Med.) Medicines which 
possess the virtue of promoting or increasing the se 
cretion and discharge of urine. 


Diurnal, (di-ér’nal.) [From L.díurnus, daily 


belonging to the day, or done by daylight; as, 2 duties. 
— ( Bot.) D. plants are those whose flowers open on 
while the sun is above the horizon. — (Astron.) The D. 
arch is the number of degrees described by the hear- 
enly bodies between their rising and setting. The D. 
molim of a planet is во many degrees and minutes as 
any planet moves in 24 hours. 


Divan, — [Turk., a chamber of audience.] А 


term which, in ental countries, is of various appli- 
cations, Initsmost important signification, it denotes 
an audience-chamber, ог a tribunal of justice. The 
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Sultan's D. (Divin humdüjda ) forms the supreme council 
of state of the Turkish empire, and consists of 7 of the 
principal dignitaries of the realm. Ina minor sense, 
the term is given to the grand reception-room of a 
pelace. from the walls of which project a series of lux- 
uriously cushioned seats, after the manner of sofas, in- 
viting to repose, and on which the host reclines when 
he receives visitors: — hence, in Western countries, the 
word D. is frequently given to a kind of sofa or ottoman 
found in drawing-rooma. 

Divaricate, (di-dr'e-kdt.) [From L. divarico, I spread 
oat.) (Bot) Designating a branch which forms an ob- 
tuse angle with others; or a peduncle or petiole which 
broadens out. Divarication is the intersecting of fibres 
at divergant angles. 

Diver, (divür.) (Zodl.) Вее CoLyunipa. 

Dive mt, (de-vurjént.) [From L. di, apart, and vergo, 
I turn.) Branching out from a starting-point : — thus 

to convergent. Hence, in Optica, D. rays are 
those rays which spread themselves out more and more 
the farther they recede from their focus. Concave 
glasses render the rays divergent, and convex ones con- 
vergent, In Geometry, D. lines are those lines which 
are in constant recession the one from the other. 

Diversion, (de-vur'shun.) [From L. diverto, I cause to 
turn aside.) (MiL) A movement intended by way of 
feint to mask an ulterior design, by attacking & weak 
or open point of the enemy's lines to cause him to 
withdraw his supports from another quarter — the real 

int of attack. 

Divertisement, Cae oniri ort mmg) [Fr.] (Dram.) 
A kind of Terpsichorean ínterlude, introduced on the 
stage between acts, or in the interval between the 
main piece and the afterpiece. 

Dividend, (div'e-dénd.) (From L. dividendum, asseta.) 
(Arith.) The number to be apportioned by the divisor 
into equal parts. — ( Law.) That which a creditor re- 
ceives as his share of the assets of a bankrupt’s estate. 
— (Сот. and Finance.) A part, share, or quota: par- 
ticularly the part or proportion of profits which the 
Shareholders or proprietors in a public company or in- 
corporated banking or commercial firm receive at 
stated periods (usually quarterly), according to the 
amount of capital they have funded in the joint-stock 
of the concern. 

Divination, (div-e-nd'shun.) [L. divinatio, an augur- 
ing. (Antiqg.) Among the ancients, the art or practice 
of prognosticating future events, or of acquiring, by 
occult and supernatural means, such a knowledge of 
things secret and mysterious as could not otherwise be 
obtained. 

Diving, (diving.) [From A.8. dippan, to dive.] The 
art of descending under water to a considerable depth, 
and remaining there for а length of time, as occasion 
may require. The practice of D. is resorted to for the 
recovery of things that have been lost in the water. An 

paratus is nuw very generally employed, in which 
the head of the diver is covered by a helmet of thin 
Sheet copper, large enough to admit of its easy motion, 
and capable of containing from 6 to 8 gallons of air. 
The helmet comes pretty far down on the breast and 
beck, and has in front three eyeholes, covered with 
glass, and protected by brass wire. This helmet is 
united to a water-proof canvas jacket by means of 
rivets, so tightly that no water can be introduced to the 
body of the diver. Tbe junction of the helmet and 
jacket is stuffed, so that it may clasp the shoulders of 
the diver firmly. A leather belt passes round the 
meck, to which are attached 2 weights, one before and 
the other behind, each about 40 Ibs., in order that the 
diver may descend with facility ; but, to provide against 
any accident when he is at the bottom, the belt is se- 
eured with a buckle in front, which he can instantly 
unfasten; and thus, dropping the weights, he rises to 
the surface. The diver is supplied with fresh air by 
means of a flexible water-proof pipe, which enters the 
back of the helmet, and communicates with an air- 
pump at work above in the vessel from which the diver 
escends. From the back part of the helmet also there 
fesues an eduction-pipe, to allow the escape of tho 
breathed air. In order that the diver may give notice 
| 40 the attendants at the top, when he requires a hook, 
tackle, bucket, or any alteration in the supply of fresh 
sir, he is furnished with a single line, which passes 
ender his right arm. He descends from the side of the 
vessel by means either of a rope or wooden ladder load- 
ed at tho lower end (but more frequently by the for- 
mer). When he reaches the bottom, the rope is let 
doy. , till it becomes slack, to prevent the motion of 
the vessel from affecting him; and he carries a line in 
his hand, that he may, when necessary, return to the 
тере, if he lets it go. To make himself as comfortable 
as possible upder water, he puts on 2 suits of flannel, 
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over which he has a dress of waterproof cloth, which 
entirely covers his body, the only apertures pang че 
the neck and wrists, and these are water-tight. e 
diver is thus enabled to remain several hours at a time 
under water, all the while perfectly dry, his motion 
being rendered quite steady by weights attached to bie 
shoes. — A diving-bell is a mechanical contrivance by 
which persons may descend below the surface of the 
water, and remain there for some time without incon- 
venience. It is most usually made in the form of a 
truncated conc, the smaller and upperend being closed, 
and the larger open; and it is used for the recovery of 
property that is sunk in wrecks, &c. Modern improve- 
ments have rendered this apparatus perfect; and of 
late years it has been much employed to assist in lay- 
ing the foundations of buildings under water. 


Divinity, (devin'e-te.) [Fr., from L. divinus, holy.] 


Same as 'IHEOLOGTY, q. €. 


Divisibility, (decirebi'ete) [From L. divisibiks, 


susceptible of nt (Phys. The property com- 
mon to all substances, by which they may be divided 
into particles of unlimited minuteness, each of which 
possesses the qualities of the original mass. All bodies 
probably consist of ultimate particles or molecules; by 
no process of science or art have the ultimate constitu- 
ent atoms which admit of no further subdivision beem 
obtained. — (Math.) The capacity which one number 
has of being evenly divided by another number. 


Division, (de-vizh'iin.) (From L. divido, I separate.], 
ha rel 


(Log. The enunciation of a complex idea by a 

of the simple ideas otf which it is constituted: — thus, 
quadrupeds are said to be divided into lions, elephanta, 
and so оп. — ( Rhet.) The capitular arrangement of the 
different parts of a discourse or oration. —(AMus.) The 
separating the interval of an octave into а cuncatena- 
tion of less intervals. The 4th and 5th divide the octave. 
perfectly, though differently: when the 5th is below, 
and serves as a bass to the 4th, the D. is called harmon- 
teal; but when the 4th is below, it is styled алтей 
cal The term is also applied to a scale of notation in 
such а manner as to produce one connected, sonant se- 
ries. In vocalization, a D. refers to a single syllable, 
the performance of which passage is described as rus- 
ning a D. —(Arith.) One of the 4 fundamental vei 
whereby Is ascertained how often a less number, сай 
the divisor, is contained in a greater, styled the dioi- 
dend, the result being termed the quotient. —( Mil) A 
body of troops of all arms, into two or more of which 
an army is divided ; each division being subdivided into 
brigades, brigades into regiments, and so ов (ае) 
А number of ships of war belonging to а fleet, detach 
for special service, &c., under the flag of a commodore 
or other special officer placed in command.—(Jl.) A 
separating into opposite lobbies of the members of & 
legislative assembly, as Congress for example, upon the 
vote of the house being called for; by this proceeding, 
the counting of the votes for and against is more readily 
accomplished by the teller (or whip, as ho is sometimes 
called,) on each side. 


Divorce, (decérz’.) [L. divortium, a severing.] (Law.) 


A separation, by law, of husband and wife. 1t is either 
a D. à vinculo matrimonii, that ія, а complete dissolution 
of the marriage bond, by which the parties become as 
entirely disconnected as those who have not boen joined 
in wedlock; or a D.à mened et thoro (from bed and 
board), by which the parties are legally separated, but 
not unmarried. Divorces are generally obtained in 
consequence of adultery on the part of the wife, or of 
adultery, with cruelty or certain other serious offences, 
on the part of the husband; unless the petitioner hae 
connived at or condoned the adultery, or been guilty of 
adultery also, or has too long delayed bringing the mat- 
ter into court. A D. à mensd et thoro is now termed а 
Judicial separation, and is obtained on account of cruelty 
on the part of the husband or wife, or adultery alone 
on the part of the husband; it gives the wife, as to p 
erty and ín other respecta, the condition of a feme 
Damages may be obtained by the injured husband from 
the co-respondent or paramour; more or less of the for- 
tune brought by the guilty wife may be allotted to the 
support of the children of the dissolved marriage; and 
whether the marriage is dissolved, or there is only a 
judicial separation, on petition of the wife, an order for 
alimony to her may be made. In this country, jurie- 
diction to grant divorces is generally conferred by 
statute upon courts of equity, or courts sessing 
equity powers, but the provisions are far from being uni- 
form in the different States on many questions relating 
to D., and on the legality of D. itself. Thus, in 8. Caro- 
lina a D. ів not allowed for any cause; in New York, 
only for adultery; while in most of the other States it 
is allowed for adultery, cruelty, wilful desertion for e 
specified period, habitual drunkenness, &c. 
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BPiveto, (de-co'to.) [It, devout.] (Mu.) А term direct- 
ing a certain part to be played in a grave or solemn 
manner. 

Divulsion, — L. divulsus, a pulling.] 
(Surg.) The laceration or dislocation of some organ by 
violent action from without. 

Dix, Joun A., (diks,) an American general and states- 
man, B. in New Hampshire, 1798, sat for the State of N. 
Y.in the National Senate, 1845-9. From Dec. 1860 to 
Mar. 1861, he held the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In May, 1861, he was appointed a major-general, 
and did good service during the Civil War. He was 
minister to France 1867-9. He is the author-of two 
books of travel: A Winter in Madeira (1851), and A 
Summer tn Spain and Florence (1855). D. 1619. 

Dixon, Милли HzPwoRTH, (dik’sn,) an able and copi- 
eus English author, B. 1821. Among his best works are 
the Lives of Robert Biake and William Penn; Her 

! Majesty's Tower; Hist. of Two Queens; Royal Windsor. 
D. Dec., 1879. 

Dixon, in Minois, а vill., О. of Lee co., on Rock River, 
abt. 98 m. W. of Chicago. . 4,055. — In Nebraska, a 
N.E. co. ; area, 700 8q. m. ; C. Ponca. 

Dix’on’s Entrance, a strait bet. Prince of Wales’ 
Archipelago and Queen Charlotte Island, W. coast of 
N. America; length, abt. 100 m. from E. to W.; Lat. ЧО 
80' N., Lon. 132° W. 

Disfal, (deexfool,) a town of Persia, р. Khuzistan, on 
the Abzal, 28 m. W. by N. of Shuster. Pop. 15,000. 

Disier, (St.,) (de-zé’ai,) a town of France, C. dep. 
Haute-Marne, on the Marne, 47 m. N.N.W. of Chaumont. 
Here, in 1814, Napoleon I. twice defeated the Allies 
with heavy loss. Zp. 8,566. 

Diokjokarta, (jo*-jo-kdr'tah,) & Dutch settlement on 
the 5. const of the island of Save тегу productive of 
rice, coffee, tobacco, and timber. p. 830,000. Its С., 
а city of the same name, Lat. 7° 44’ 8., Lon. 10° W E., 
is the residence of the Dutch governor and the native 
sultan. ор. 90,000. 

Dnieper, (né’pr.) (Anc. Borysthenes.) A large river of 

. Russia in Europe. Rising in the govt. Smolensk, it 
enters the Black Sea abt. 60 m. below Kherson, after a 
course of over 1,200 m., during which it receives several 
affluents. 

Dniester, (nees'tr.) (Anc. Danaster.] A considerable 
river of European Russia, having its source in the Car- 
pathian Mts., Galicia, and falling into the Black Sea 
near Akerman, after a flow of abt. 500 m. 

De. A contracted form of DITTO, q. v. 

Dece, (dó'sai,) a river of Brazil, having its source in the 

Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Atlantic, abt. 
m. N. of Victoria, after a N.E. course of abt. 600 m. 

Decetec, Doce'tes, (do-sete.) [From Gr. dokésts, an 
opinion.| (Keel. Hist.) An heretical sect which existed 
in the lst cent. and held that the human nature of Jesus 
Christ was a semblance and not a reality. 

Becimacy, or Docimasy, (dós'e-ma-se; do-stm’ah- 
es.) [From dr. dokimaso, I prove.) The art of assaying 
metals, or separating them from extraneous matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity of metallic 
substances contained in any ore or mineral: — otherwise 
termed the docimastic art. —( Pharm.) The art or prac- 
tice of testing the nature and qualities of drugs and 


poisons. 
Bock, (dók.) [Du. dok.) (Mar.) An artificial basin for 
the reception of ships and small craft. D. are of various 
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classes: thus, wei D. are extensive water areas, gener- 
ally surrounded by wharves, and affording ingrees and 

by means of gates, which, when shut, keep the 
бїр aflost at low water. They are used to allow н 
te load and discharge undisturbed by the action of the 
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tide. or ing D. are those which are left at > 
low — or P nich ure rendered so by the use tr lod. 
gates or pumps. They are used for overhauling, exam- 
ining, repairing, or constructing ships. The floor is 
nearly level,and the keel of the vessel to be docked 
rests on wooden blocks fastened down to prevent them 
floating, and of such a height as to admit of the ship- 
wrights getting under the vessel’s bottom, (Fig. 271. 

Bide-shores are put in, to keep the vessel in an uprigh 

position, and blocks are fitted in under the bilges as 
soon as possible after the water has been got out of the 
dock. — ( Law.) гош Flem. docke, a соор.) The railed- 
in place allotted to a prisoner when he stands his ex- 
eon or trial in a court of justice.—(Bot.) 8ce 

UMEX. . 


Docket, (dók'it.) [From dock, to cut short.] Generally, 


a digest, summary, or recapitulation. — (Law.) An ab- 
breviated entry of proceedings in court during the hear- 
ing of a case, made on paper or parchment by the clerk 
or prothonotary. 


Doek-yard. See NAvY-YARD. 
Doctor, (dok tir.) [L.. a teacher] Literally, a teacher 


or inetructor in some particular branch of knowledge; 
or, a person who has passed all the degrees of a faculty, 
and has received a diploma to practise and teach the 
specific art or science it represents. According to the 
modern acceptation of the term, the title of D. applies 
only to those who have received the highest degree in 
the faculties of theology, sciences, law, and medicine. 
It is conferred publicly with certain ceremonies, or by 


. diploma, and originated in the 12th cent. at the u 


versities of Bologna and Paris. In the U. States, the de- 
gree (except that of Doctor of Medicine) is conferred 
upon men eminent for their acquirements, without re- 
qe them to pass any preliminary examination. 

рғавве. — ( Script.) А doctor of the laws was, gener- 
ally, one of the Pharisaical sect, who gave oral utter- 
ance to his opinions, thus differing from a scribe, which 
latter delivered his dicta in writing. 


Doctrinaires, (dók-trin-airz.) [Fr., teachers of doc- 


trine.] (Fr. Hist.) The name given to a political party im 
the French Chamber of Deputies after the 2d restoration 
of the Bourbons. They claimed to be so-called ratione 
alists, and would rank themselves neither among the 
friends of absolute power, nor among those who fa- 
vored republican ideas. Under the leadership of G 

the Duc de Broglie, and others, they opposed the Legiti- 
mista, and took a middle course, becoming Orleanisis, or 
supporters of constitutional monarchy as represented 
by Louis Philip 


Doctrine, (doktrin) (L. doctrina, from doceo, te 


teach.] A dogma, principle, or position in any science 
asserted and maintained as true by an instructor there- 
in. Thus, the D. of the Gospel are the principles and 
truths expounded and inculcated by the Saviour and 
his apostles. But, as any tenet, dogma, or opinion is a 
D., doctrines may be either true or false. ` 


Document, (dók'ü-mónt.) [From L. docwmentum, a 


proof] Any authoritative, official, or magisterial paper 
vouching for and establishing facts, or containing writ- 
ten instructions which may serve as evidence. 


BDod'der. (Bot) See CuscUTACEA. 
Doddridge, Pur», (dód'rij,) an English divine and 


theologian, В. 1702, became a minister of the Noncon- 
formist Church, and wrotea number of excellent works, 
some of which, as, for instance, the Evidences of C krie- 
Сотер, have been translated into many languages. D. 
1751. 


речах ове in W. Virginia, а N. 00.; area, abt. 309 
e 


8q. m. ; С. t Union. 


Dodecapetalous, (do-dek-a-pét'a-lüs.) [Gr. dddeka, 


twelve, and petalon, a petal.} (Bot.) ving twelve 
petals. 


Dodecagon, (do-dék’a-gon.) [From Gr. dódeka, twelve, 


and gonia, an angle.) (Geom.) A regular polygon, 
resenting 12 angles and sides. Its area is equiva- 
ent to the square of one of its sides multiplied by 

11-196. —(Fort.) A work encircled by 12 bastions. 


Dodecahedron, (do-dek-a-hé'drón.) [From Gr. dé- 


deka, twelve, and hedra, base.) (Geom.) One of the Б 
bodies of regular solids of the Platonic method, consiste 
ing superficially of 12 equal and regular pentagon 
found by multiplying the square of the side of one o 
ita pentagons by 20:64578, and its solid contenta by 
multiplication of the cube of one of the same sides by 
1:66312. 


Dodge, (25,) in Minnesota, a S.E. co.; area, 432 вд. m.} 
tal 


Capi antorville.—In Nebraska, an Eastern county; 
area, 725 square miles; Capital Fremont.—In Mueni 


а 8.K. central county; area, 930 square miles; Cap 


uneau. 
Dodo, (40/40) (Zodl.) The popular name of Didus in- 


eptus, & bird which formerly lived in the Mauritius, and 
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has become extinct for two centuries. 
wieldy crea- 
ture, with short 
wings and a 
strong beak, 
the upper man- 
dible being 
curved (Fig. 
272). So scanty 
is the evidence 
of its former ex- 
istence, that 
some naturalists 
have doubted 
whether such a 
bird as the Dodo 
ever lived. Its 
lace among the 
irds has also been debated, but it would seem best 
classed with the ground pigeons. — Dodo Pigeon. See 


GNATHODON. 
Dodona, (do-dó'nah.) (Anc. Geog.) A place in Epi 
recian oracle, the answers o 


It was an un- 





Fig. 272. — HEAD AND FOOT OF DODO. 
(British Museum.) 


where was an ancient 
which were given by a dove, according to some, but by 
the rustling of the oak grove there, as others say. 

Doe, (do.) А. 8. да.) (ZoóL) The female of the fal- 
low-deer, the male bearing the name of buck. Also, the 
female of the rabbit and goat varieties. 

Doeskin, (do'skin.) (Manuf.) A kind of stout twilled 
cloth, used for workmen's jackets and pants, and bear- 
ing some resemblance to dressed leather : — whence the 
name. 

Dofrefeld, or Dovrefeld, (dó'vr-/?id,) a mountain- 
chain separating the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, 
and possessing the richest copper and iron mines in 
Europe. Sneeh# Han, its culminating point, is 7,500 ft. 
above the level of the sea: — it is sometimes called the 


Dofrines range. 
Dog, (d2g.) [Du.) (2001. See Canis. 
Dog'bane. (Боѓ) See APOCYNACEX. 

Dog-days, or CaNicULAR Days. A name given to the 
40 days of the year between July 3 and August 11. The 
name is derived from the Latin name of the dog-star 
Sirius. This star rose heliacally abt. the beginning of 
July; and the ancients ascribed the great heat of sum- 
mer to the influence of this star. At present Sirius 
rises heliacally at a different season. 

Doge, (ddj.) |It., from L. duca, principal.] ( Hist.) The 
distinctive title given formerly to the chief magistrate 
in the quondam republics of Venice and Genoa, Italy. 
The dogate or presidiary office arose in the former city 
in the year 697, as an elective dignity held by the pos- 
sessor during life: in Genoa the term of office was lim- 
ited to 2 years. The Venetian D. were ostensibly in- 
vested with almost regal attributes; they had entire 
jurisdiction over all departments of state — civil, mil- 
itary, and ecclesiastical. Some 4 centuries, however, 
after the creation of the dogal office, the D. became a 
mere honorary and ornamental representative of the 
state, the real and active power being vested in the 
Council of Ten, elected by the Senate. Hence, the D. 
became, as it were, a lay-figure for the performance of 
certain functions of a formal character, such as the re- 
ception of ambassadors, the espousal of the Adriatic, 
&c.: во that the office became at length one to be rather 
avoided than sought after. After an existence of 1,100 
years, the dignity perished along with the republic 
under the conquering eagles of Napoleon, 1797. 

Dog-fish. (Zo.) See солир. 

Dogger Hank, (dég’gr,) an immense shoal in the 
German Ocean, extending from the E. coast of England 
to within 60 m. of Jütland; Lat. 549 10-590 23' N., 
Lon. 19 21-49 17’ E. It has extensive fisheries, and 
was the scene of an obstinately-fought but indecisive 
naval action between the English and Dutch, 1781. 

Dog Island, (-i'land,) in Florida, E. of the middle en- 
trance into St. George's Sound, on its S. coast, has, at 
its W. point, a revolving-light, 50 feet above sea-level; 
Lat. of light-house, 29° 43’ 30" N., Lon. 84° 41’ W. 

Dogma, (dóg'mah.) [From Gr. dokeo, I think.] An 
established tenet, maxim, doctrinal point, or principle, 
chiefly with respect to matters of faith and philosophy ; 
as, the dogmas of the Church. 

Dogmatics, (dóg-mát'iks.) [From Gr. dogmatizo, I lay 
down an opinion.| The science of doctrinal theology. 
Dog’matists, (-mah-tists.) [Сг. dogmatistzs.] Anciently, 
the name given toa class of physicians of which Hip- 
pocrates was the founder. They were the first to lay 
down methodical rules for the study and treatment of 

diseases. 

Dog’s-tail. ( Bol.) See CYNOSURUS. 

Dog-star. (Astron. Same as SIRIUS, q. e. 

Dogwood. ( Во.) See Cornus. 
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Doko, (dó'ko,) a on of Africa, 8. of Abyssinia, ia 
Lat, 3° N., Lon. 37° E. It is peopled by а race of ne 
gro dwarfs in an utter state of barbarism: whence the 
ancients are supposed to have drawn their ideas of the 
^ pigmies.” 

Dolabella, Рсвілоз CORNELIUS, (ddl-ah-bédl'lah,) a Bo 
man patrician, who married the daughter of Cicero. 
He was a partisan of Cæsar, after whose death he was 
guilty of such extortion in Greece and Asia Minor, that 
the senate made war against him, and he killed him- 
self to avoid their sentence, in 43 B. c. 

Dolabriform, (-ldb’/re-form.) [From L. dolabra, a 
pickaxe, and forma, shape.) (iot) Designating such 
members as leaves when, being cylindrical at the base, 
they broaden as they advance upward, and have one 
edge thick and straight and the other thin and convex. 

Dolce, or Dolcemente, (dó/'cha.) [It., sweetly.] 
(Mus.) Softly, and with tenderness. 

Dolce, CARLO, (dól'cha,) a distinguished Italian painter, 
B. 1616, has produced religious subjects principally,an 
his works — chief of which are a Holy Family, and 
Christ on Mount Olivet —are remarkable for their soft 
and sensuous coloring and perfect finish. D. 1686. 

Dóle, (dól) a manuf. town of France, dep. Jura, near 
the Doubs, 28 m. N. of Lons-le-Saulnier. op. 12,000. 

Dolicho - cephalic, Dolicho - ceph'anlous, 
(dól-e-ko-sZf'a-lik.) (Gr., long-headed.] (Physiol.) A 
term by which comparative anatomists designate hu- 
man skulls of an elongated form, such as those of ne- 
groes : — correlative to brachy-cephalic. 

Dolichos, (dol’e-kds.) [Gr., long.) (Hot.) A gen. of the 
О. Fabacex, consisting of herbaceous or shrubby plants 
which have trifoliate leaves and generally twining 
stems, but are chiefly distinguished by extension of the 
base of the аан во аз to embrace the wings of the 
corolla at their base. Some species have beautiful 
flowers, and some are cultivated on account of their 
seeds, which afford a kind of pulse; or of their pag 

, Which, like those of the Kidney Bean, are boi 
or the table. 

Dollar, (dól'lur.) [Ger. thaler; Dan. and Swed. daler.] 
(Numis.) In the U. States, the unit of money, whether 
in gold or currency values. The D. was established b 
Act of Congress, July 6, 1785, and first coined in 17 
By Act of June 18, 1837, the standard fineness of the 
silver D. was fixed at 900 parts of pure metal to 100 of 
copper alloy, and the weight to 41214 gr. By Act of 
Mar. 3, 1849, gold D. were authorized to be coined at the 
U. 8. mint, such pieces to be of the weight of 25:8 gr., 
&nd of the fineness of 900,000ths. The D. is worth 100 
cents, and all other coins of the U. States are decimal 
multiples or subdivisions of it. 

Dollart, or Dollert, The.) (dól'lurt,) a consider- 
able indentation of the German Ocean, bet. Holland and 
the river Ems. ] 

Dóllinger, JonaNN JosrPn Ianaz, (dól'lin-jr,) a Ger- 
man theologian, в. 1799, became, in 1826, professor of 
accleninaticnl history and canon law at Munich. He is 
author of several theological works of high character, 
and has become the acknowledged leader of that liberal 
element in the German Catholic Church which rejected 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

Dollman, or Dolman, (dól'ndn.) [Hung. —— 
A kind of long cassock, hanging down almost to 
feet, with narrow sleeves fastened at the wrist; — worn 
by Hungarians, Turks, Wallachs, &c. 

Dol'men. [Celt.] (Archæol.) Same as CROMLECH, q. v. 

Dolomite, (dól'o-mit.) [Named in honor of Dolomieu, a 
French geologist, p. 1750, n. 1801.] (Min.) A mineral, 
also called Bitter Spar and Magnesian Limestone, consist- 
ing of carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, and, 
usually, carbonate of iron. It is softer than limestone; 
usually white; sometimes gray, yellow, or brown; and 
occurs compact, cellular, or porous, granular, foliated, 
and crystallized. Its crystals are usually rhomboidal, 
and its cleavage is rhomboidal. It is readily distin- 
guished from limestone by its feeble effervescence in 
acids. It occasionally occurs in veins accompanied with 
quartz, calcareous spar, &c., but also as a building-stone. 

Dolphin, (00/7 in.) (Gr. delphis; Fr. dopi (Zol) 
The popular name of a fam. of Cetaceans. See DELPHIN- 
IDÆ.— Also the common name of the genus Coryphæna 
(Fig. 273), family 
Scomberidz, con- 
taining acanthop- @ 
terygious fishes Sey 
which аге largeand "e 
beautiful in their 
colors, and cele- 
brated for the war 
which they wage 
against the flying-fishes, and for the brilliant hues 
which they exhibit when dying. They inhabit the 





Fig. 273.— DOLPHIN (C. hippuris). 
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Atlantic and Mediterranean. —(Arch.) An ornament in 
the figure of a fish surmounting a cornice, &c., and in- 
tendoi a as a symbolization of good-will. — ( Naut.) On 
shipboard, a lashing which, when the lower yards are 
slung, serves to make taut the puddening of a mast. 
Also, an anchor-buoy to which a cable-ring is attached. 

Dom, (dom.) (From L. dominus, lord.) А title given in the 
Middle Ages to the Popo; but, more recently, to mem- 
bers of certain monastic orders — thus to the Benedic- 
tines. In Portugal and Brazil, it is the distinctive ap- 
pellation of a grandee or noble of the first rank; thus, 
the emperor of Brazil is commonly spoken of as Dom 
Pedro. It has precisely the same significance as the 
Spanish prefix Don, which was also originally confined 
to the nobility, but is now bestowed by courtesy as in- 
discriminately as the English Mr. or gentleman. The 
feminine doña ів, in like manner, given to ladies. 

Domat, or Daumat, J zax, (do-mah'.) an eminent French 
jurist, в. 1621. His great work is called The Civil Laws 
tn thew Natural Order (1689). D. 1695. 

Dome, (dóm.) (Arch.) A cupola. The term is derived 
from the Italian duomo, a cathedral, the custom of 
erecting cupolas on those buildings having been so pre- 
valent that the name dome haa, in the French and Eng- 
lish languages, beon transferred from the church to 
this kind of roof. —(Mach.) In steam-locomotives, that 
part of the boiler which, conical in form, constitutes & 
steam-chamber, and is usually surmounted by the 
safety-valves. 

Domenichino, (do-maine-ké'no,) whose true name 
was DOMENICO ZAMPIERI, B. 1581, studied under Annibale 
Caracci, and became one of the greatest painters of his 
time. The Communion of St. Jerome, in the Vatican, is 
accounted his masterpiece. D. 1641. 

Domicile, (dém’e-sil.) [From L. domicilium, an abode! 
(Zaw.) The place where a man has his true, fixed, an 
permanent home, and principal establishment, and to 
which, whenever he is absent, he has the intention of 
returning. This has frequently to be considered with 
reference to the wills of persons dying in a foreign 
country, it being a maxim of our law that all personal 
property 1s to be considered as being in that country 
where its owner is domiciled, and consequently the 
laws of that country are those according to which it is 
to be distributed. 

Dominant, (dóm'e-ndn.) (From L. dominans, control- 
ling. (Mus.) The D. or sensible chord is that which is 

ructised on the dominant or ji/th of the key, and which 

troduces a perfect cadence. Every perfect major chord 

becomes a D. chord as soon as the seventh minor is 
added to it. 

Dome'inie, (St.) See DOMINICANS. 

Domin’go, (St.) See SAN DowiNGo. 

Deminica, (do-min-e’kah,) an island of the Leeward 

up, W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, abt. 20 m. 

. of Martinique; Lat. 16°18’ 4” N., Lon. 619 24’ 7” W. 

Its length, N. to 8., is abt. 25 m., by a maximum breadth 

of 16 m. C. Roseau. D. was discovered by Columbus 
in 1403. Pop. 25,000. 

Dominical Letter, (do-min‘e-kl.) [L. dies dominica, 
the Lord's day.] (Chron.) That letter of the alphabet 
which, in the calendar, designates each Sunday in the 
year. They were first introduced into the calendar by 
the early Christians, to displace the nundinal letters in 
use among the Romans. This mode of representing the 
days of the week in almanacs by placing a letter (as, 
for instance, A opposite the first of Jan.) opposite to the 
day of the month, has fallen into desuetude, the initial 
letters of the name of the day itself being substituted 
therefor. 

Domin'ican Republic. See йлн Domneo. 

Dominicans, (do-min'e-kdnz,) DOMINICAN FRIARS, 
PREDICANTS, or BLACK Friars. (Eccl. Hist.) An order 
of preaching friars, founded at Toulouse in 1215, by the 
Spanish St. Dominic de Guzman, who was B. in Old Cas- 
tile, 1170, became one of the instigators of the crusade 
against the Albigenses, and р. in 1221. This order, 
confirmed by bull of Pope Honorius, 1216, rapidly mul- 
tiplied in Christendom. In course of time, however, 
the D. were superseded in the schools by the Jesuits, 
and were also eclipsed by the great rival order of the 
Franciscans. Among the lightaof the Dominican order 
may be counted St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Mag- 
nus. In more modern times, the order has been resus- 
eitated in France by the labors of Père Lacordaire (g. 
*.), and they are likewise to be found in Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, and the U. States. Their rule is very 
strict, including rigorous fasting and total abstinence 
from fesh. They wear a white robe, with a black gab- 
erdine, and & pointed black cap. 

Dominion, (do-min’yun.) 0. dominium, a lordship.] 
In а general sense, the term implies either supreme or 
sovereign authority and jurisdiction; or, it more espe- 
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cially designates a territory which forms a portion of the 
realm or state of a prince or ruler; as, for — the 
D. of Canada, which is a dependency of the British em. 
pire, under eee rule of a royal lieutenant styled gov. 


ernor-gener 

Domino, (dóm'e-wo,) ( pl. Dominoes.) [It., from І, do- 
minus.] A long, loose, black, silk mantilla, with a hood 
and wide sleeves, forming a masquerading dress worn 
by both aexes: — hence, the name is also applied to the 
wearer when so disguised. The name is given, too, to 
& kind of half-vizard, worn by ladies at fancy or masked 
balls, to hide the upper part of the face. Formerly, i$ 
denominated a dress worn in the winter by priests, to 
protect the head and shoulders against the weather. — 
(Pt.) (Games.) А game played by two or more persons, 
with 28 pieces of ivory, bone, or ebony, marked on one 
side with pips, after the manner of dice, and called 
cards. An equal number of cards being selected at ran- 
dom (the faces being concealed) by the persons playing, 
the game is won by him who first exhausts his number 
of D., or has the least number of pips on such cards as 
are left in hand. The game is very ancient, having 
been in vogue among the Hebrews and Greeks; whence 
it originated is not, however, known. 

Domitianus, Titus FLAvIUS AUGUSTUS, (do-mish-e-a’- 
nüs.) (Eng. Domitian.) Emperor of Rome from 81 to 
96 л. D. Although the brother of Titus, he was one of 
the worst emperors that Rome saw: both Juvenal and 
Tacitus have given a picture of what his reign was, and 
of the enormities he committed. He was in the end 
murdered by the contrivance of his wife. 

Don, (aon) See Dom. 

Don, (dón,) a large river of Euro 
sian govt. of Tula, in abt. 539 45’ N. Lat., and 389 10 Е. 
Lon.; after & course alternately 8.E. and 8.W., it em- 
bouches into the Sea of Azoff, by a delta of 3 mouths, 
only one of which is navigable. Total length, abt. 900 
m. It receives abt. 80 tributary streams, connects with 
the Volga by a canal, and is navigable during the sum- 
mer for barges 600 m. from its entrance. The region 
between the lower part of the above river and the 
mountains of the Caucasus is called the Don Counrry, 
or CouNTRY OF THE Don Cossacks. Its surface is a series 
of barren steppes, populated by roving bodies of Cos- 
sacks, probably 500,000 in number. 

Doña Aña, (dón'nah dn'nah.) [* Lady Anne.’] In New 
Mexico, a 8.Е. co., touching on Texas; area, abt. 15,000 
sq. m.; C. Dofia Айа. Pop. 5,864. 

Donatello, (Donato рї BELTO DI BARDI,) (dón-aA-tél'lo,) 
a great Italian sculptor, B. 1383, produced, under the 
patronage of Cosmo de' Medici, some noble works, chief 
among which is Judith holding the Head of Holofernes. 

Donation, (do-ná'shun.) [L. donatio, a giving.] (Law.) 
The act, deed, or contract by which a person or corpora- 
tion of persons transfers to another or others the 
sion or the use of something, as a free gift. In order 
to be valid, it supposes a capacity both in the donor and 
donee, and requires consent, acceptance, and delivery. 

Donatists, (dón'ah-tists.) (Ecol. Hist.) A sect of the 
Christian Church in Africa, formed in 313 by Donatus, 
bishop of Carthage. The D. held that theirs was the 
only pure church, and that baptism and ordination, un- 
Jess conferred by their hands, were invalid and іпорега- 
tive. They made themselves formidable by inciting 
peasants who had imbibed their doctrines to rise, in 
348, in insurrection against the imperial authority. 
Martyrdom was eagerly sought by them, and they vol- 
untarily gave themselves up to the executioner. Severe 
but ineffectual laws were passed against the sect in 
316, and it received sentence of condemnation from the 
Council of Carthage in 411; but it, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to exist till the 7th century, when the country 
passed under Saracen rule. 

Donauwerth, (dón'ou-vairt,) a small town of 8. Ger- 
many, in Bavaria, on the Danube, 24 m. from Augsburg. 
In 1704, the Duke of Marlborough routed the Bavarians 
at this place; and here, too, in 1805, the German army 
defeated the French under Marshal Soult. 

Don Benito, (-b2n-é'tó.) a town of Bpaln, p. Estrema- 
dura, 58 m. E.N.E. of Badajoz. Pop. 16,000. 

Doncaster, (dón'kds-tr,) a town of England, co. York 
(W. Riding), famous for its horse-races. . 13,249. 

Donegal, (dün'egaul, the extreme N.W. co. of Ire- 
land, p. Ulster, b. W. and N. by the Atlantic; area, 
1,865 sq. m.; C. Ballyshannon. vp. 217,992. 

Dongola. (dóng-gó'lah,) in E. Africa, a prov. of Upper 
Nubia, b. N. by Mahass, and 8. by the Sheygya country ; 
bet. Lat. 18° and 199 30. It produces indigo. C. New 
Dongola. The Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha dispos- 
sessed the Mamelukes of this region, in 1820. 

Doniphan, (dén’c-fdn,) in Kansas, a М.Ш. co., b. om 
Missouri; area, 890 sq. m.; C. y. 


, rising in the Rus- 
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Donizetti, GazrANo, (do-nid-zét’te,) an illustrious Ital- 
ian musical composer, в. at Be 0, 1798 ; D. 1848. His 
most popular operas are: La orita, The Daughter of 
the R 4 ia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, 

\ Linda di Chamouniz, and Don Е 

Donjon, (dün'jün.) Vg Fort.) A strong tower or 
redoubt, into which the ga n of an ancient fortress 
might retreat in case of necessity, and capitulate with 
greater advan 

Donum, (do'nüm.) (Camb.) A Turkish measure of land, 
equal to 40 square paces. 

Dooly, (doo'le,) in Georgia, a S.W. central co.; area, 800 
8q. m.; C. Vienna, 

Doom'-palm, (-pawm.) (Bot) See HYPHÆNE. 

Door, (dér.) pue аут.) (Arch.) The movable partition 
or panel which serves to close the entrance to any 
building, apartment, closet, &c. A doorway is the stone 
framework in which the door hangs, or the entrance 
into a building, or into an apartment of a building. 
Among the ancients, doorways were usually rectangular 
in form, though occasionally the opening diminished 
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Fig. 274. — DECORATED DOORWAY. 
(Dorchester, England, a. p. 1320.) 


towards the top, until architecture became corrupted in 
the latter times of the Roman empire, when they were 
sometimes arched. In the architecture of the Middle 
Ages doorways, are striking and important features, and 
afford in the character of their mouldings and orna- 
ments clear evidence of the styles to which they belong. 

Door, (dér,) in Wisconsin, a co. occupying a narrow pen- 
insula between Lake Michigan and Green Bay; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. Gibraltar. 

Dorchester, (dór'chés-tr.) a town of England, C. of co. 
Dorset, on the Frome, 8 in. N.E. of Weymouth. Pop. 
7,310. 

Dorchester, in Lower Canada, an E. co., b. N.W. by 
the co. of Levis, and S.E. by the State of Maine; area, 
2,050 sq. m. Pop. abt. 20,000.— In Maryland, a S.E. CO., 
b. by Delaware on the E., and by Chesapeake Bay on 
the W.; area, 640 sq. m.; C. Cambridge. 

In Massachusetts, a fine town, now forming the 16th 
ward of the city of Boston. This place was the cradle 
of the New England cod-fisheries. 

Dordogne, (dór'dón.) in France, a river which falls 
into the Garonne, 15 m. below Bordeaux, after a course 
of 220 m. — A S.W. dep., chiefly formed of the old p. of 
Perigord, and lying between Lat. 44° 35’ and 459 43 N., 
Lon. 0? and 1? 28' E.; area, 3,500 sq. m. Surface gener- 
ally hilly, with many fertile valleys intervening, wa- 
tered by the Dordogne and its feeders. C. Perigueux. 
Pop. 529,883. 

Doré, PauL Gustave, (do-ra’,) a French engraver, B. at 
Strasburg, 1833, has earned for himself a world-wide 
fame by his magnificent designs in illustration of the 
Bible, Don Quixote, Dante's Inferno, &с. Mis works are 
remarkable for their breadth and power. In 1870 he 
commenced upon a series of /ilustrations of London Life, 
in conjunction with Blanchard Jerrold. D. 1853. 

Dorema, (do-ré’mah.) (Бо!) А gen. of Persian herbs, 
О. Apiacez. The species D. Ammoniacum abounds in a 
milky juice which exudes upon the slightest puncture 
being made, and dries upon the stem in little rounded 
lumps, supposed to be the gum ammoniz of the phar- 
"«acopceia. 
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Doria, (dd’re-ah,) the patronymic of a great 


family of Genoa, several of whose members figured as 
doges and admirals. The most eminent of the name 
was ANDREA, B. 1468, who commanded the French fleet 
of Francis I., and acquired the highest naval reputation 
of his time. In 1528, believing that the French enter- 
tained designs hostile to his native city, D. entered into 
a treaty with the emperor Charles V., to preserve its 
independence. After granting a free constitution to 
Genoa, he served as Charles's admiral against the Turks 
and French, and р. in 1560. 


Doric, (dór'ik.) [Gr. doris.) (Arch. The oldest and 


simplest of 
the 3 orders 
used by the 
Greeks, but 
ranked as the 
2d of the 5 
orders adopt- 
ed by the Ko- 
mans. It is 
distinguished 
for simplicity 
and strength, 
and is used in 
the gates of 
cities and cit- 
adels, on the 
outside of 
churches, 
and in other 
situations 
where embel- 
lishment is 
u n n ecessary 
or іпаррго- 
priate. The 
chief differ- 
ence bet. the 
Grecian Doric | 

(of which Fig. Fig. 215. — GRECIAN DORIC. 

275 shows a 

pure example) and the Roman Doric is, that in the for- 
mer the column has no base, standing at once on the 
pavement of the building, without socle, tori, or fillets,— 
( Philol.) The D. dialect was oneof the 4 idioms of the anc. 
Greek, and broad and harsh in sound, yet not wanting 
in a certain antique dignity of style, as commended to 
us by the writings of Theocritus, Bion, Pindar, and 
others of its exponents:— it was, as its name denotes, 
the language of the Dorians, or people of Doris. 





Doris, (do’ris.) ( Му.) A marine deity, daughter of 


Oceanus and Tethys,and mother by her brother Nereus 
of 50 daughters, called the Nereides. — (Anc. Geog.) A 
country of Greece, surrounded by Phocis, Acarnania, 
and Thessalia, and now part of the nomarchy of hthio- 
tis and Phocis. The anc. Dorians established several 
colonies in the E.. one of which, in Asia Minor, was also 
called Doris, and had for C. Halicarnassus.—(Zoól.) A 
gen. or fam. of gasteropodous mollusks, containing sea- 
slugs which have no shell except in the embryo state. 


Dormant,(dór'mánt.) (From L.dormio, I sleep. | ( Her.) 


The posture of an animal represented on the shield in a 
recumbent or sleeping attitude, with tlie head in the fore 
paws,— in distinction from couchant, where, though the 
beast be lying, yet he holds up his head. — D. partner, 
or Sleeping-partuer. (Com.) One who docs not participate 
in the active business of a partnership, but, having in- 
vested his money in the concern, is entitled to a pre 
ráta share of the profits, even as he is subject, on the 
other hand, to a proportionate share of the losses. 


Dormer, DonMER-WINDOW, or DORMENT, (dór' mát ) 


"ame  deriv.] 
arch) A win- 
dow placed in 
a small gable 
rising out ofa 
sloping roof 
(Fig. 276). It 
was usually the 
window of the 
sleeping apart- 
ments, hence 
the name. It 
is often made 
use of for the 
purpose of en- 
larging and 
lighting the 
attic or garret- - — — 

rooms in mod- Fig. 276. — DORMER (A. D. 1350). 
ern houses. 





Dormouse, (dór'mous.) (Zoól.) The common name of 
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‘beautiful little rodent animals, natives chiefly of 8. 
Europe, and composing the genus Myozus of the family 
Sciuridz, They appear to be intermediate between the 
squirrels and mice. During the rigor of winter, dormice 
retire to their bed of moss or dry leaves, made in a 
hollow tree or under shrubs, and, rolling themselves 
up, fall into a torpid or lethargic state, which lasts, 
with little interruption, throughout that cheerless sea- 
son. Sometimes they experience a short revival, on a 
warm, sunny day, when they take a little food, and then 
relapse into their former condition. 

Dornach, (dérndk,) a vill. of Switzerland, 20 m. from 
Soleure. Pop. 8,500. — At this place the Swiss won the 

reat victory over the Austrians, 1499, which cemented 
eir independence. 

BDornock, (dóor'nók.) (Manf.) A kind of stout, figured 
linen, used for coarse table-covers: —it takes its name 
from Dornock, or Dornoch, a small town in Scotland, 
where it was first made. 

Dorpat, (dór'pát) а town of Russia in Europe, іп Li- 
vonia, 150 m. N.E. of Riga. It has a famous university, 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, and restored by 
Alexander I. in 1802. Pop. 20,861. 

Dorsal, (dórs.) [From L. dorsum, the back.] (20.) 
Denominating that which pertains to the back ; as, the 
dorsal fins of fishes. 

Dorset, or DORSETSHIRE, (ddr’sét,) a S.W. co. of England, 
b. 8. by the Brit. Channel; area, 1,006 sq. m.; C. Dor- 
chester. Pop. in 1871, 195,544. 

Dorstenia, (dór-ste'ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants, О. Moracezx, having a flat and somewhat concave 
receptacle bearing numerous flowers. D. contrayerva 
and other species have a stimulant and tonic rhizome, 
which is used medicinally under the name of Contra- 
yerva-root. 

Dort, or Dordrecht, (dórt,) an anc. city of Holland, 
on an island in the Meuse, 11 m. W. of Rotterdam. It 
is a considerable manufacturing place, and commands 
a large export trade. Historically, D. is famous for the 
assembly held there, 1572, by the States of Holland, 
immediately after their emancipation from the Spanish 
yoke; also, for the well-known Synod which sat Nov. 
13, 1618-May 25, 1619, at which Calvinism was declared 
the true Scriptural doctrine, rather than Arminianism. 
Pop. 25,647. 

Dortmund, (dórt^moond,) a walled town of Pruss 
ШАРАШ on {һе Emster, 40 ш. N. of Cologne. 
13,526. 

Dory, Ров, or Јонм Dory, (do're.) [Said to be a cor- 
ruption of т cow унөч, and dorée, golden — gold- 
en-yellow.] ( .) e common name of the genus 
Zeus, fam. Scombrid», comprising fishes distinguished 
by having the spi- 
nous portions of the 
dorsal and anal fins 
separated by a deep 
emargination from 
the soft-rayed por- 
tion, and having the 
base of all the verti- 
cal fins, and the cari- C 
na of the belly ante- Ё 
rior to the anal fin, 
furnished with 
spines. The best 
known пета Zeus 
faber (Fig. 277), a 
native of the Medi- 
terranean, Northern, 


in 





Fig. 211. — DORY. 
and Atlantic seas, has a large and long head, a dusky 


green color, accompanied by а strong gilt tinge, and a 

rge, dusky spot on eachside of the body. It is extremely 
voracious, preying on the smaller fishes and their spawn. 
The D. is 12 to 15 inches in length, and its flesh is es- 
teemed delicious food. 

Dose, (dós) [From Gr. dosis, a giving.] The specific 
quantity of a medicine which is to be taken at one 
time, or by one swallow of the mouth. 

Dossil, or Dorset, (dós'sl.) (From L. dorsum, the back.] 
(Surg.) A pledget or cylindrical piece of lint, used in 

. the dressing of wounds, &c. 

Dot, (dot) [O. Eng.] (Mus.) A point placed after a 
note to increase its duration one-half. — (Fr., from L. 
dos, a dowry.] (Law.) In France and Louisiana, a mar- 
riage-dowry or bride's portion; hence, the act of во en- 
dowing a woman is styled in those countries dotation. 

Dotterel, (dótril. (2001) The Charadrius morinellus, 
a species of European Plover (Charadridz). Its flesh із 
much esteemed for the table. 

Douai, or Douay, (doo’ai,) a fortified city of France, 
dep. Nord, on the Scarpe, 18 m. 8. of Lille; pop. 25,448. 

Double, (düb'L) (Fr., from L. duplez, erge K ig.) 
To sail around a point or promontory ; as, to t 
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Cape of Good Hope. — ( Mil.) To couple ranks or files 
together. — To double upon, to place between two fires, 
as ап enemy's force. — (Print.) The resetting up of a 
word or sentence by error or oversight ; — otherwise 
called doublet. 

Double-eagle, (-201.) (Numis.) А U. States gold 
coin, equal in value to 20 dollars orunits of money. Aa 
its name imports, it is twofold the worth of the eagle, 
and is the largest coin in circulation in this country 
Its issue dates from 1849. 

Double Entry. See BooK-KEEPING. 

Double Flat. (Mus.) See FLAT. 

Double Flower. ort.) See FLOWER. 

Double Letter, (-l'tr.) (Print.) Such types as com- 
sist of two letters cast in one, as in the case of the diph- 
thongs æ and с, and the letters f, ї, and J, which latter 
are formed thus, { Л, and Л. 

Double-quick, (-kwik.) (Mi) The most rapid 
time in military drill after the run, necessitating 
the performance of 165 steps, of 35 inches each im 
length, in the space of one minute. In some cases of 
urgency, the rate may be accelerated to 180 steps per 


inute. 
Double-sharp. Cer) See SHARP. 
Doublet, (düb'lit.) [Ег.] (Costume) A kind of jerkin 
arable cent. — (Opt.) A lens having 
ou 


worn in the 16th and 17t 

Doubloon, (doo-bloon’.) (Sp. dublon.] (Numis.) A 
Spanish gold coin equivalent to 2 pi or 100 reals, 
and worth, in American money, abt. $5.16. D. of the 
mintage of the last century possess a much higher 
value, being worth from $10.20 to $17. 

Doubs, (doob,) an E. dep. of France, divided by the 
Jura range of mountains from Switzerland; Lat. bet. 
46° 35’-47° 31’ N., Lon. 50 42-7? 4’ E. Area, abt. 2,000 
"t m. Surface, generally mountainous, but with fer- 
tile valleys watered by the Doubs and other affluents 
of the Saône. С. Besançon. Pop. 288,278. 

Douche, (doosh.) (Ег., from L. ducana, a conducting.] 
( Hygiene.) In hydropathy, a jet or spirt of water for- 
cibly allowed to play ona or infirm limb or 
other part of the human body, so as to invigorate and 


stre en it. 

Dougherty, (dó'ür-te) in Georgia, a 8.W. co.; area, 
300 "t m. ГА Albany. 

Douglas, (düg'lds) a great and powerful baronial 
house, whose members show a brilliant record in Scot- 
tish history for several hundred years, descended from 
Sir James D., the friend of King Robert Bruce. The 
Douglases were the king-makers of Scotland, and the 
greatest of the house was ARCHIBALD, 6th EARL or ANG 
surnamed THE GREAT, who rode to battle at the head 
10,000 * gentlemen of the name of Douglas," and who 
perished with 50f his sons, and “the flower of Scotland,” 
at Flodden Field, 1544. The Duke of Hamilton is the 
present representative of the elder branch of the 
Douglas house. 

Doug'Ins, STEPHEN ARNOLD, an American statesman, 
n. in Vermont, 1813, studied law at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
where he bad finished his education, and settled in 
Illinois, where he commenced practice. At the age of 
22, he was elected attorney-general of the State, and in 
1835 he was sent to the lower house of the State Legia- 
lature. After being defeated, in 1838, in his nomina- 
tion to Con he became, two years later, Secretary 
of State of Illinois. In 1843, 1844, and 1846, he was 
successively returned to Con in which body he 
took a prominent part in the n controversy, and 
was one of the earliest advocates for the annexation of 
Texas. In 1846, he became chairman of the committee 
on territories. In 1852, he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date before the Baltimore National Democratic Conven- 
tion for the Presidency, and, again, in 1856, in that held 
at Chicago. In 1859, he was returned to the U. 8. senate, 
defeating Mr. Lincoln, and in 1860 n unsucceags- 
fully competed for the presidential chair. D. 1861. 

Doug'las, in Colorado, an E. co, b. on Kansas; area, 

700 square miles; Capital Franktown.—In Illinois, an 
E. county; area, 375 square miles; Capital Tuscola.— 
In Kansas, an E. county; area, 6(0 square miles; Cap- 
ital Lawrence.—In Minnesota, a W. county; area, 720 
8q. m.; Capital Alexandria.—In Missouri. a 8. county; 
area, 600 square miles ; Capital Vera Cruz —In Nebraska, 
an E. county b. on Iowa; area. 350 square miles; Е 
ital Omaha.—In Nevada, а 8.W. county, b. W. on i- 
fornia; area 1,000 square miles; Capital Genoa.—Ia 
Oregon, a S.W. co., b. у: оп the Pacific Ocean ; area, 5,000 
square miles; C. Roseburg.—In Wisconsin, a N.W. co, 
b. on Minnesota; area, 1.800 sq. m. 

Douro, ог Duero, (doo’ro,) a river of Spain, rising om 
the Aragonese frontier, and flowing W. into Portugal, 
which country it traverses, and, after a course of 400 m, 
empties into the Atlantic 3 m. from Oporto. 
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Dove, (düv.) (208.) Bee CoLUMBIDÆ. 

Devekie, (düáv'ke) (Zodl.) See ALCIDA. 

Dever, (di er,) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 66 m. E. 
Б.К. of London, and facing Calais on the French coast, 
with which it connects daily, by steamers, has a castle 
on a lofty headland, so strongly fortified as to make 
it an almost impregnable fortress. Pop. 27,747.— D. 
(BrRAITS ор.) (L. Fretum Gallicum; Fr. Pas-de-Calais.) 
À sea-cbannel which, separating England from France, 
serves also to connect the English Channel with the 
North Sea or German Ocean. Its average breadth is 
22 m., and it is from 6 to 29 fathoms in depth. 

Deo’ver, in Delaware, a city and seat of justice of Kent 
co., and C. of the State, on Jones Creek, about 5 miles 
W. of Delaware Bay, and 50 miles 8. of Wilmington. 
—In New Hampshire, a city on the Cocheco river, C. of 
Strafford co., abt. 68 m. N. of Boston, and the oldest 
town in the State, having been founded in 1623. It has 
some important manufactures. 

Bovetailing, (dáv'tàL-ing.) [From its resemblance toa 
pigeon’s tail.j (Carp.) The strongest of all jointings put 
together by carpenters for the fastening of two boards 
or timbers; it is made by letting one piece into an- 
other, in the form of a wedge reversed, or after the 
manner of mortise and tenon. 

Bow, or Douw, GxRARD, (адо) a famous painter of 
the Dutch school of genre, в. 1613. The works of this 
master — pupil of Rembrandt and teacher of Mieris — 
are highly valued for their harmony of chiaroscuro and 
coloring, and marvellous minuteness of finish. Among 


his best pieces are The Dropsical We The Village 
Grocer, Dutch Cook, and The Fiddler. D. 1680. 

Bow к, (dowastr.) [From dower; Fr. douairière. 
(Zaw.) A widow in enjoyment of a dower:—appli 
chiefly to the widows of personages of high rank, by 
way of distinction from the wife of her husband’s heir, 
who bears the same title; as, the Dowager Duchess of 
Beaufort. The widow of a king bears the style and 
title of queen-dowager. 

Bowel, (dou'il) or Dow'zt-PIN. (Carp.) A wooden or 
iron pin inserted in the joints of boards, felloes of 
wheels, &c., for connecting with a similar joint or fel- 
loe which has a hole expressly fitted to receive it: — 
such a joint is termed a d 

Dower, (dou'r.) [Fr. douaire. 
husband's lands, tenements, &c., which is settled upon 
his wife, to be enjoyed during her term of widowhood: 
usually, one-third part, but the law in different States 
is variable on this point. 

BDeowlatabad, (dou-lit-a-bad’,) a fortified city of Hin- 
dostan, 7 m. from Aurungabad, in the Deccan, Lat. 19° 
62’ N., Lon. 76°2’ E. Near the town are the celebrated 
cave temples of Ellora. 

Down, (doun.) [From A.S. dun.] The softest and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particularly of ducks, geese, 
and swans, growing on the neck and part of the breast : 
— the finest description is obtained from the eider-duck 

g. v.) whence the commercial term eider-dowmn. — 

owns [from Ger. düne, a large open heath] are tracts 
of unenclosed and untimbered grass-land serving as pas- 
turage for suco &c.; as, the Sussex Downs, Eng. — The 
name also applies to extensive ridges or elevations of 
sand thrown up by the action of the sea along a coast 
or shore; — on the continent of Europe they are called 


Down, (doun,) a N.E. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, having 
N. Antrim, E. and 8. the Irish Sea, and W. Armagh; 
erea, 956 sq. m. The Mourne Mts., 2,800 ft. high, tra- 
Won part of its 8.W. surface. C. Downpatrick. 

Down’-cast. (Mining) Вее Внарт, 

Downing, (doun'ing) ANDREW JACKSON, B. at New- 
burgh, N. Y., in 1815, attained high reputation as a 
landscape-gardener. His Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening, and Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of America, were published simultaneously in 
London and New York, in 1845, and have passed through 
Many editions. D.in 1852. 

Downpatrick, (doun-pdt'rik,) a town of Ireland, C. 
co. Down, 21 m. 8. by E. of Belfast. Pop. 5,000 

Bewn-share, (-shdr.) (Agric) A 
used in turf-cutting. 

Downy, (doun'e.) (Bot.) Covered with very short weak 

Dowry, (dow ) [Fr. douai ly, d 

Я re. r. ire; more proper ot. 
(Low) The marriage-portion which a e ше! 
to ber husband.—(ccl.) In a conventual sense, a 
gam of money which is given with a woman when aie 
enters upon her novitiate in some religious order. 

Poxol » (dóks-Ol'o-je.) (Gr. dozologia, a discourse 
wa glory.) (Ecch) А poem or hymn of praise sung in 
honor of the Almighty. There are two doxologies : the 
eagelic hymn Gloria in excelsis, sung in the Roman 


joint. 
(Law.) The portion of a 


breast-plough 
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Catholic Church during the celebration-of юата ава 
styled the ater D., to distinguish it from the 

patri, called the lesser, and sung after the chanting or 
recitation of a psalm. Both are used in the servioe of 
the Anglican and other Protestant churches. 

Drab, (drdb.) (Manuf.) A kind of woollen cloth, of c 
thick texture, and dun or dull gray color. 

Draba, (drá'bah.) (Bot) The Whitlow grass, a genuc 
of small annual or perennial herbaceous planta, O. 
Brassicacem. D. verna, found from Canada to Virginia, 
is an humble little annual with scanty foliage and in- 
conspicuous white flowers, interesting from its appear- 
ing very early in the year. 

Draceena, (dra-se'nah.) [From Gr. drakaina, a female 
dragon.) (Bot) А gen. of plants, O. Liltacer, remark- 
able for the elegant palm-like character assumed by the 
greater number of the species. D. Draco, the Dragon- 
tree, so called from a resinous exudation known in 
commerce as dragon’s blood, is a native of the Can 
Islands, has a tree-like stem, simple or divided at the 
top, and often when old becoming much branched, each 
branch terminated by a crowded head of lanceolate 
linear entire leaves of a glaucous green color, which 
leaves embrace the stem by their base, and on falling 
off at maturity leave a ring-like cicatrix or scar. The 
flowers form a large terminal panicle, and are individ- 
ually small and of a greenish-white color. The colossal 
ps ahs at the town of Orotava in Teneriffe, is, ac- 
cording to Meyen, 70 feet high and 48 feet in circumfer- 
ence, Its antiquity, according to Humboldt, must at 
least be greater than that of the Pyramids. 


Drachenfels, (drdk’kn-féiz,) (The.) (Ger., The Drag- 
on's Rock.] A summit of the Siebengebirge range of 
mountains in Rhenish Prussia, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, abt. 8 m. 8.E. of Bonn. It is very picturesquely 
surrounded, &nd from being crowned by the ruins of an 
old fortalice, has been immortalized by Byron as “ The 
castled crag of Dracbenfels." 

Drachm, Drachma, (агат; drdkmah.) m Gr. 
drassomai, I clutch with the hand; hence, literally, a 
handful] (Numis.) Among the anc. Greeks, а coin 
of the value of 20 cents American. It weighed 66:5 gr., 
and contained 65:4 gr. pure silver. The above stood as 
the unit of the Grecian currency, but its value varied 
according to time and place. The name was also given 
to a weight equal to the 100th part of a mina, or abt. М 
oz. The D. is aleo the adopted name of the modern 
Greek unit of money, in value about 18 cents. Ава 
weight, the D. (or dram, as it is sometimes written) be- 
longs both to the avoirdupois and apothecaries’ scale; 
being in the first-named equal to 2744 gr. troy, and ip 
the latter to 60 gr. troy. 

Draco, (dra'ko.) [From Gr. drakón, the dragon.) (A«t.) 
The Dragon, a const. of the N. hemisphere containing 
80 stars, of which 2 belong to the 2d magnitude. It 
follows a winding course around the Lesser Bear, and 
it is interesting as containing Alpha Draconis, а star 
which has been supposed to have been the first pole- 
star recognized by astronomers. —(Zoól.) A genus of 
Lizards, fam. Iguanidæ, comprising small and harmless 
lizards, that are furnished with large, expansile, cuta- 
neous processes, which, when expanded, enable them 
to support themselves in the air for a few seconds, in 
springing from branch to branch, among the lofty trees 
in which they reside. They are inhabitants of many 
parta of Asia, Africa, and 8. America. 


Draco, the first legislator of Athens, whose laws were 
so severe that they were said to be written in blopd. 
He flourished in the 7th cent. B. c. 

Dracocephalum, (чип) — Gr. drakón, 
dragon, and kephalé, head.] (Боѓ) The Dragon's Н 
a gen. of herbaceous planta, О. Lamtacex, distinguish 
by having the throat of the corolla inflated, and the 
upper lip concave. 

Draft, (drdft.) (Sometimes written DRAUGHT, of which 
word it is a corrupted form.] (Qom.) A bill drawn by 
one person upon another (or upon a bank), for pa 
ment of a sum of money : — it is most commonly a bill 
of exchange. 

Drag, (drdg.) [From A.8. dragan.] (Agric.) A kind 
of harrow used in clod-crushing or breaking up ground. 
—In England, a vehicle resembling a stag 
driven four-in-hand by noblemen and gentlemen. Also, 
а mechanical contrivance in the form of a skid, at- 
tached to a carriage for the purpose of acting as a brake 
upon one or more of the wheels, so as to slacken speed 
when going down hill.— (Naut) See рвкроіко-МА- 
CHINE. — ( Build.) A steel tool for dressing masonry of 
the softer class of stone. — ( Масд.) In marine steam- 
engines, the discrepancy which may exist between the 
impelling powers of the floats of a paddle-wheel, or the 
blades of a screw-propeller. 
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drash'o.) [Fr. —— A kind of 

. 

bonbon » fruit, —2 Se te sugar. 4 

р man, (drig'o-mán.) [From Ar. eman, he 
has interpreted.] In Eastern countries, as Turkey, &c., 
an official interpreter attached to the persons of foreign 
ministers, consuls, £c. 

Bragon,.(drdgón.) (Gr. drukdn.] (Myt) A fabulous 
winged animal of the Saurian class, frequently men- 
tioned in the traditions and mythical romances of the 
Middle Ages, and supposed to have been identical with 
the pter tyl of antediluvian times. By the ancients, 
Perseus and Hercules have been represented as slayers 
ef the D., this supposed animal being looked upon as 
the incarnate beast of evil. Later, several of the heroes 
ef the Nibelungen-lied aro celebrated as destroyers of 
the D., as also was Thor among the Scandinavians, and 
Bt. George, the patron-saint of England, among the 
Teutons and Celts. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
the symbol of the D. as a crest for their helmets, and 
among the bookmen of the medimval centuries it 
was represented in religious blazonry as the embodi- 
ment of ain, to be crushed to death under the feet of 
saints and holy men. In China, at the present day, the 
figure of the D. is the sacred symbel of imperial power, 
and as such it appears on the inilitary standards. In 
its Scriptural application, the D. is very variously de- 
fined by implication as a sea-monster, huge serpent, 
crocodile, or jackal. — (Art. and 2061.) See DRACO. 

Dragonet, (drdg’n-ct.) (2001.) See GOBIDÆ. 

Drag’on-fly. (Zovl.) See ODONATA. 

nnades, (drdh-gón-nàdz'.) [From Fr. dragon, 
а dragoon.) (У. Hist.) The title under which are de- 
scribed the crusades — the French Protestants, en- 
tered upon by Louis XIV., 1684—5, when military expe- 
ditions (chiefly of dragoons) were sent into the Cevennes 
and other 8. districts to act against the so-called here- 
tics. They immediately preceded the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

Drag'on's-blood. (Chem.) A dark-red astringent 
resinous secretion of the fruit of Calamus Draco; an- 
other kind is obtained from Dracena Draco. Eca- 

hyllum monetaria yields a similar resinous product. 
It is employed chiefly for tingeing spirit and turpentine 
varnishes, for preparing gold lacquer, and for staining 
marble, to which it gives a red tinge. 

Dragon’s-claw. (Bot.) See CORALLORHIZA. 

Bragon’s-head. (Bot.) See DRACOCEPHALUM. 

Dragon-tree. (Bot.) See DRACENA. 

n, (drah-goon'.) (Ег. dragon.) (d One of a 
class of horse-soldiers, first employed in the French 
service, and deriving their name from the short carbine 
they bore, called a dragon. In the more modern defi- 
nition of the term, а D. isa soldier belonging to au 
arm of the cavalry service, termed heavy or light, ac- 
eording as they are armed and equipped; thus, heavy 
D. are of the class of cuirassiers, horse-guards, &c., 
while light D. include lancers, hussars, carabineers, &c. 

D ай аап, (drah-goo'een-yaung,) a town of France, 
C. dep. Var, 12 m. from Frejus. Fop. 11,141. 

Drainage, (drin'j. (Civ. Engin.) The system of col- 
lecting and dispersing the residuum or excrementitious 
matters and waters of towns, lands, &£c.:— more prop- 
erly called sewerage. — ( Husbandry.) The art of carrying 
eff water from the soil and subsoil of land, by means of 
open or closed drains or trenches — the term, however, 
being соса understood of closed drains. By means 
of D. the fertility of wet lands may be materially in- 
creased. 

Drake, (drák.) (Dan. andrik.) (ZoUl.) The male species 
of the Duck family. 

Drake, 818 Francis, (drák,) an English seaman, в. 1540, 
after a boyhood ed upon the blue water, was dis- 
patched, 1070-2, to the W. Indies to prey upon Spanish 
settlements and commerce. In 1877 he carried his 
letters of marque through the Straits of Magellan into 
the Pacific, whr ге he despoiled the Spaniards of im- 
moense treasures, and sailed as high as 48? N. Lat. Home- 
ward-bound, he sailed from San Francisco by the Mo- 
Juccas and Cape of Good Hope, having thus circumnavi- 

ted the world. In 1587 he was sent in command of a 
fet to Cadiz, where he destroyed over 100 ships des- 
tined for the invasion of England. In the next year, 
he commanded as vice-admiral in the victory obtained 
over tbe Spanish Armada. Р. іп the W. Indies, 1595. 

Brake, SAMUEL GARDNER, an American antiquary and 
author, в. in New Hampshire, 1798, was the author of 
mumerous works illustrating Indian history. The prin- 
eipal, entitled the Book of the Indians, of History and 
Biography of the Indians of North America, first pub- 
lished in 1833, reached its 11th edition in 1851. 

Drama, (drdm'ah.) [Or. literally, a deed.) (Zit) The 
— title given to all compositions ted for reci- 

aad action on the stage, whether tragedy, 
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comedy, melodrama, opere. or farce— opera bein 
usually styled the lyric drama — in which are displayed, 
for instruction and amusement, those passions, feelings 
errors, virtues, &c., of the human race which are found 
in real life; or it may be defined as a picture of human 
action, embracing certain sequences of events charac. 
terized by natural unity and incidence. The elements 
of the dramatic art are observed among all nations, and 
every people who have progressed in the upward scale 
of civilization has, at the same time, shown some taste 
and aptitude for it. Among the Greeks, tragedy found 
its first master in ZEschylus; he was followed in this 
branch of the dramatic art by the great numes of Sopho- 
cles und Euripides. Comedy with tbe same people re- 
solved itself into 3 divisions — those of Old Comedy, 
Middle Comedy, and New Comedy, and had as its 

est exponent Aristophanes. The Romans did not excel 
in the D.; their writers borrowed largely from the 
Greeks, and few of their tragedies remain. In comedy, 
their greatest names are those of Plautus aud Terence. 
In the dawn of the Middle Ages, when everything noble 
was buried under the deluge of barbarism, the dramatic 
art was lost, or existed only among the lower orders ef 
the people in plays improvised at certain festivals — for 
instance, at the carnival. These were attacked as 
heathenish, immoral, and indecent exhibitions; but 
the favor which they enjoyed among the people, and 
the spirit of the times, induced the clergy to encourage 
theatrical exhibitions founded on Scriptural subjects. 
The Mysteries, as they were at thut time denominated, 
were followed by a species of the D. styled Moraltties 
in which the senses, passions, affections, virtues, an 
vices were personified, and constituted the characters. 
As the latter were cuntrived to entertain as well as in- 
struct, some revivals of poetry were soon exhibited, 
with occasional attempts at wit and humor, which nat- 
urally made way for the restoration of Comedy. Early 
in the 16th cent., the first regular modern drama ap- 
peared in Italy under the title of Sophonisba. This was 
followed by the dramatic writings of Ariosto among 
others. Then came Maffei, the reformer of the Italian 
stage, with his revived attempts at the tragic drama, and 
Rinuccini, the introducer of the melodrama, followed 
by the comedies of Goldoni. The more eminent of 
Italian dramatists of our times have been Alfleri, Monti, 
Manzoni, and Niccolini. It is not in a book of the char- 
acter of the present one that the reader must look for a 
critical dissertation of the comparative merits of the 
modern schools and styles of dramatic art; it must 
suffice here that we make mention of those names which 
have shed most lustre on the drama of their respective 
countries — referring to their biographical notices in 
this work for a succinct enumeration of their various 
works, or rather those which have best established 
their claims to distinction. Spain: Calderon and Lope 
de Vega. Germany: Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, &c. Eng- 
land: Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaument 
and Fletcher, Shirley, Drm Gay, Congreve, Wycher- 
ley, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Knowles, Henry Taylor, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Tom Taylor, Reade, &c. France: Cor- 
neille, Molidre, Racine, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Casi- 
mir Delavigne, Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Vigny, Ponsard, Emile Augier, Scribe, Sardou, &c. 

Drammen, (drdm’meén,) a flourishing seaport of Nor- 
way, on a river of same name, 22 m. S. W. of Christiania. 
Pop. 14,117. 

Dranesville, (drinzvil,) in Virginia, a vill. of Fair- 
fax co.,abt. 17 m. W. of Washington. This place was 
the scene of a desperately contested action, Dec. 20, 
1861, bet. a brigade of National troops, 4,000 strong, 
under Gen. Reynolds, and a Confederate force of 2,500 
men, under Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, in which the latter were 
defeated. 

Draper, Јонх WILLIAM, (drá'pür,) an American chem- 
ist, physiologist, and author, B. in England, 1811, took 
his degree of M.D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1836, became successively professor of natural sci- 
ences in Hampden-Sidney Coll., Va., and in 1841, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in N. Y. University, and, in 1850, ef 
physiology. Of his numerous works we may mention 
Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or the Cow- 
ditions and Course of the Life of Man, 1856; and a Hir 
tory of the American Civil War, 1867-8. D. 1882. 

Drapery, (dri'pür-e.) [From L. draperia, vestmente.] 
(Com.) The business of drapers, or venders of cloths for 
wearing apparel, etc. — (Fine Arts.) The representation 
of the clothing of human figures, as in pictures, statuea, 
&c.; also, hangings, tapestry, curtains, and the like. 

Drastics, (drds'tiks.) [From Gr. drastixos, that which 
is of prompt efficacy.) (Med.) Purgative medicines, 
or such laxative remedies as are quick and effectual is 
their action upon the bowels; —as distinguished from 
eperieuts, which are milder purgatives. 
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— (drdft.) [From A. 8. dragan, to гаж.) 

( Arch.) e delineation or skeleton outline of a build- 
ing intended to be erected. —( Med.) Aliquid quantum 
of medicine intended to be administered at one time.— 
(Narig.) The depth of water necessary to float a ves- 
sel, or the depth to which a ship sinks when laden; as, 
asteamer of 16 feet draught. 

Draughits, (drafts) or CHECKERS. (Games) A well- 
known game played by 2 personson a board checkered 
with black and white squares, with pieces or men (12 
on each side) of each color in equal numbers, 

Draughtsman, (dráftsmdn.) An artist who draws 
out designs in civil or naval architecture. 

Brave, (drav,) а large river of Europe, one of the chief 
affiuents of the Danube. Rising in the E. part of the 
Tyrol, it takes a deflected flow through Austria and 

un , and joins the Danube near Essegg. Total 
length estim. at 750 m. 

Drawback, (drau’bdk.) [From draw and back.] Gener- 
ally, any loss of айтаар, or deduction from profit.— 
(Oom.) A term by which is signified a governmental 
or paying back of the customs-duties previ- 

d on a commodity, so that it may be sold in a 

market on the same terms as if it had not been 
taxed at all. By this expedient, merchants are enabled 
to export commodities c ed at home with heavy du- 
ties, and to sell them in a foreign market on equal 
terms with similar untaxed products brought from 
other countries, 

Drawbridge, (drawbrij) a bridge which may be 
raised up, let down, or drawn aside, either to admit or 
hinder communication. 

Drawee, (draw-é'.) [From A.S. dragan, to draw.] (Com.) 
The person on whom a bill of exchange is drawn, or an 
order for the payment of money : — in distinction from 
the drawer, or person who issues the same. 

Drawing, (drau'ing. [From draw.) (Fine Arts.) The 
art of pictorial representation, in contradistinction to 
painting; the one delineating by the pencil or crayon, 
the other by the brush. An oil-picture is said to be fine 
in its drawing when the outlines are accurately ren- 
dered. A painter thus unites the two arts. 

— MICHAEL, (drd’tw,) an English ром в. 1563, 
аз the author of The (1613), and Nymphidia, 
earned for himself an enduring name ín English litera- 
ture. D. 1631. 

Dream, (ree) (D. droom.] (Physiol) A series of 
mental impressions occurring to sleeping persons, and 
which, therefore, are not under the command of rea- 
sen. D. have been referred to various causes; among 
others, to direct impressions on the organs of sense dur- 
ing sleep; to the absence of a power to test the inaccu- 
rate conclusions drawn from one set of impressions by 
other impressions; to a disordered state of the digestive 
organs; to a less restrained action of the mental facul- 
ties; to the suspension of volition while the powers of 
sensation continue, &c. In health there is a less ten- 
dency to dream than in disease ; in the earlier than in 
the later periods of life; and the very act of dreaming 
shows that the brain is not enjoying a complete state 
of rest. The phenomena of D. are yet too little studied 
to enable us to attest much with certainty regarding 
them. The popular belief has frequently ascribed them 
to supernatural agency, especially where there has been 
any coincidence between a dream and an external event ; 
and it may be said that if many of the instances of re- 
markable dreams may be explained by natural causes, 
thereare others so well authenticated that we cannot 
altogether discredit them, that are manifestly unex- 
plained by any natural means. 

Dredge, (drj. [From A.S. drege.] Any contrivance 
for sweeping or dredging the bottom of rivers, ponds, 
&c.; also, a sort of net for taking oysters with. 

Dredg'ing-mnachine. (Hydraul.) A machine gener- 
ally worked by steam-power, which cleanses or deepens 
the bed or channel of a river, &c., by taking up the mud 
or gravel accumulated in such places by means of a se- 
ries of buckets which eject their contents into a lighter 
or barge alongside, 

Drenthe, (drént,) a p. of Holland, b. E. by Hanover, 
and, in the other directions, by Friesland, Overyssel, and 
Gröningen ; area, 788 sq. m.; C. Assen. Pop. 108,257. 

Rronene (Cape), (drai-paA'no.) jane: Drepanum.] A 
headland on the W. coast of the island of Sicily, off 
which, B. c. 249, the Carthaginians defeated the Roman 
fleet, commanded by the consul P. Claudius Pulcher. 

Dresden, (dr/zden,) a handsome city and important 
manufacturing place of Germany, C. of the kingdom of 
Bexony, on both sides of the Elbe, 70 m. S.E. of Leipzig; 
Lat. 51° 6/ N., Lon. 13? 44' E. It contains the magnifi- 
cent Royal, Brühl, and Japanese palaces, and the great 
Picture Gallery, renowned throughout the world. D. is 
а favorite residence of the lovers of literature and art, 
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and may be termed the “ Athens of Germany.” In 9 
great battle fought here, Aug. 26, 27, 1813, N eon I. 
at the head of 131,000 French troops, totally defeated 
allied Austrian, Prussian, and Russian armies, 150, 
strong, commanded by Prince Schwartzenberg. Pop 
(1876) 197,295. 

Dress, (гёз) See Costume. 

Dressing, (dréssing.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) The me- 
thodical and topical application of any external remedy 
or apparatus in cases of local injury or disease.— 
DgEssINGS. ( Arch.) The mouldings and sculptured deco- 
rations of all kinds which are used on the walls and 
ceilings of a building for the purpose of ornamentation. 

Dreux, (droo,) a town of France, dep. Eure-et-Loire, om 
the Blaise, 20 m. N.N.W. of Chartres. Ina battle fought 
here, 1562, between the Huguenots and the Catholics, 
the Prince de Conde (4. v.) was defeated and made pris- 
oner by the latter. КА 1,148. 

Drew, (droo,) in Arkansas, a 8.E. co.; area, abt. 900 sq. 
m.; C. Monticello. 

Dri'er, or Ey ose erent.) [From dry.) ( Paint.) 
A composition mixed with oils that has the property 
of CMM ME a painted surface to which it is applied to 
dry quickly. 

Drift, (drift.) [From A.8. drifan, to drive.) A heap 
of any substance driven by wind or water; as, a snow- 
or ice-drift, a drift of sand or leaves. — ( Geol.) A super- 
ficial deposit of fragments of rock frequently brought 
from a considerable distance, along with mud, sand, and 
clay. —( Mining.) A passage cut underground, betwixt 
shaft and shaft, or turn and turn: — otherwise called 
drift-way. — (Narig. The angle which the line of a 
ship's course makes with the nearest meridian, when 
she drives broadside to the waves and has lost her 
steerage-way.—( pl.) (Naut.) Those portions of a ship's 
sheer run which terminate in a scroll. — ( Mil.) The 
rammer of the charge of a rocket and the like.— Ship- 
building.) The technical term given to any difference 
that may exist between the size of a bolt and that of 
its intended socket; also, between a mast's circumfer- 
ence and that of the hoop demanded to fit the same. — 
(Mech.) A piece of hard steel, slightly tapering and 
grooved at the sides, for increasing the size of the hole 
in vg iece of metal into which it may be driven. — A 
drift is a bolt made use of to drive out other bolts. 

Drift-cur’rents. (Phys Geog.) See OCEAN. 

Drill, (dril.) [From Du. drillen, to revolve.] (Zoil.) 
See ВАВООХ. — ( Mil.) The common name'given to the 
exercises and discipline by which recruits are taught 
and trained to military duty. — ( Mech.) A small instru- 
ment used for making such holes as punches will not 
conveniently produce. D. are of various forms and 
sizes, and are used by smiths, turners, and machinists. 
A drilling-machine, or drill-press, is a mechanical con- 
trivance which embraces a series of drills for the boring 
of circular holes in metallic bodies. — ( Agric.) A method 
of putting seed into the ground by means of a machine 
worked by steam- or horse-power, called a drill-plóugh, 
which cuts furrows in the ground as it advances, and 
lets the seed drop into the same, so that it eventually 
comes up in rows, in which the plants are found grow- 
ing at regular dis- 
tances apart from 
each other.— D.- 
barrow, D. bor, 
and D. harrow, are 
respectively, as 
their names im- 
port, a barrow, 
seed-box, and har- 
row, used in drill- 
ing the ground 
and planting seed 
therein ; while D. 
husbandry is the 
term which desig- 
nates such art or 
operation. 

Drilling. (dr5'- 
ling.) (Mil.) See 
DRILL. — ( Manuf.) 
A kind of stout, 
coarse linen or 
cotton cloth, used 
for men's wearing 
apparel; — other- ^: 
wise known as 
drill. 

Dripstone, 
(drip’stiin,) or La- 
BEL. ( Arch.) A pro- 
jecting moulding 
placed upon the upper part of a doorway (Fig. 278) 





Fig. 218. — CLOISTERRD DOOR, 
(Salisbury, д.р. 1250.) 
(Pointed or Early English Style.) 
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niche, window, &c. and so channelled that the rain 
will drip from it, instead of trickling down the wall. 

Driver, (drivr.) (From drive.) (Nuut.) The mizzen 
gaff-eail belonging to a 3-masted ship, or set on the 
main-mast of a brig or schooner. — ( Mach.) Among 
coopers, an iron tool used in driving iron hoops down 
a cask, tub, or barrel. Also, among turners, a bent 
piece of iron fitting to the centre chuck, and passing 
beyond it to communicate with the carrier, which latter 
it drives forward. 

Driving-axle, (-dks'l.) (Mach.) The axle of a driv- 
ing-wheel. — П.-вох, the journal-box of a driving-axle. 
— D.-sHart, that shaft which imparts motion to an- 
other shaft.— D.-sPRINGs, in locomotive-engines, are 
those springs which, fitted to the boxes of the driving- 
axle, support the weight and serve to ease off the shak- 
ings caused by inequalities of the permanent-way. — 
D.-wHEELS are the larger wheels belonging to a loco- 
motive-engine; also, in stationary engines, the wheel 
that communicates the motion to the pinion, or the 
second wheel to which motion is imparted by the first, 
either in a progressive or retrogressive manner. 

Drogheda, (drawh'he-ddh,) a seaport of Ireland, on 
its E. coast, on the Boyne, in Meath and Louth cos., 
abt. 30 m. N. of Dublin. It has a considerable export 
trade, with manuf. of textile goods, leather, &c. Pop 
14,740. 

Droit, (drwaw.) [Fr.right.] (Law. In France, the 
title under which is known the entire body of laws, 
written or unwritten. 

Dromatherium, (dróm-ah-he're-um.) (Ог. dromos, 
a race, and therion, a beast.) (Pul.) A fossil mammal, 
whose jaw-bone was discovered by Dr. Emmons in N. 
Carolina, in beds of the Triassic period. It seems to 
have been nearly related to the modern insectivorous 
marsupial — Myrmecobius of Australia. 

Drôme, (dróm,) a S.E. dep. of France, between Lat. 
41? 9’ and 45° 20' N., Lon. 4° 33’ and 5° 45’ E.; area, 
2,519 sq. m. Its surface is for the most part mountain- 
ous, but it has some fertile valleys drained by the 
Dome, the Rhone, and the Isère. C. Grenoble. Pop. 
327,477. 

Dromedary, (drüm'e-da-re.) (Zobl. See CAMEL. 

Drone, (dron) [A.S. dræn.) (ZoóL) The male of the 
working or honey-bee; taking its name from the monot- 
onousness of its hum. See Bgg. —(AMus.) (Called also 
DRoNE-PIPE.) The largest tube in the bag-pipe, being 
that which gives forth a sustained deep sound. 

Droop Mountain, iu W. Virginia, Greenbrier co., 
was the locality where was fought à smart skirmish, 
Nov. 6, 1862, bet. 5,000 Nationals, under Gen. Averill, 
and a Confederate force commanded by Gen. W. S. Jack- 
son, in which the latter lost 300 men and 3 guns; 100 
men scored the Union loss. 

Drop, (drdp.) [From A.S. dropa.] A small globule or 
spherical quantity of fluid which is let fall, or which 
hangs down as if about to fall; hence, the term is some- 
times given to small round ear-rings, pendent diamond 
solitaires, &c. —( Law.) In criminal jurisprudence, the 
name given to that part of the gallows which sustains 
a felon before he is executed, and which suddenly drops 
from under him after the rope ís attached to his neck. 
—(Med.) A division of the admeasurement of a liquid: 
60 drops being equal to 1 fluid drachm, or about a tea- 
spoonful.— (Дїаш.) The midship depth of a sail, meas- 
ured from the head to the foot. To drop astern, in sea 
parlance, is to cause the vesael to slacken speed 80 as to 
lag behind another vessel. To drop the anchor is to 
moor a ship by letting go the anchor. To drop down, 
to move down a river or harbor, generally along with 
the ebb-tide. 

Drop'-scene, (-seen.) (Dram.) The painted curtain 
which, in theatres, is allowed to drop between the stage 
and the proscenium, between acts, or at the close of a 
dramatic or spectacular representation. 

Drop Serene’. (Med.) The Gutta serena. See AMAU- 
ROSIS. 

Dropsy, (dróp'se.)) [L. hydrops — hydor, water.] (Med.) 
An unnatural collection of watery humor, either 
throughout the whole body orin some part of it; as the 
cavity of the abdomen. It occurs most frequently in 
persons who are debilitated by disease. The D. takes 
different names, according to the part affected; as, 
Ascites, or D. of the abdomen; Hydrocephalus, D. of the 
brain, or water in the head, &c. The treatment of D. is 
chiefly by diuretics, and other evacuant remedies, which 
remove the fluid from the textures by unloading tlie 
blood of its excess of serum, but it is a matter of some dif- 
ficulty to find the proper remedy to each individual case. 

Drop-wort, (wiirt.) (Bot.) See (ENANTHE. 

Droseraceze, (drós--ra'se-e.) [From Gr. droseros, 
dew-laden.) ( Bot.) The Sun-dew family, an О. of plants, 
ali. , consisting of herbs inhabiting marshes, 


Drag. (drig.) [A 
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in В. America, India, and Europe. They have alternate 
leaves with fringes at their base; sepals 5, persistent ; 
petals 5; stamens 5, 10, or 15; styles З to 5. The gen. 
Drosera is chiefly characterized by its leavea,whichspring 
from the roots in a radiating manner,and in their early 
stages are rolled up in a circinate form like the fronds of a 
fern. When expanded they are somewhat concave, and 
are thickly set with red glandular hairs, those nearest 
the edge being the longest. Each hair is tipped, espe- 
cially in bright weather, with a minute drop of viscid 
fluid. These hairs arc not so decidedly irritable as in the 
allied gen. Dionza, but when any small fly or other in- 
sect alights on a leaf, it is held entangled, at first by the 
viscid fluid, and subsequently the hairs bend down 
over it, until decomposition has taken place. 


| Drosk y, (drós'ke.) [Russ. droitzschka.] A low four. 


wheeled carriage, somewhat resembling a sledge, and 
without a cover: — it is peculiar to Russia and Siberia. 


Drosometer, (dro-sém’e-tr.) (From Gr. drosos, and 


metron, measure.] (Phys. An instrument by which is 
ascertained the quantity of a night’s dew-fall. It con- 
sists of a balance, one end of which is furnished with a 
plate to receive the dew, while the other contains a 
weight protected from it. 


Dross, (drós.) [А.8. dros, refuse.) The waste matter 


thrown off by metals during the process of smelting ; 
also, generally, the excrementitious dregs, remains, or 
refuse of any substance. 


Drouet, Jean ВАРТІЗТЕ, Count D'ERLON, (droo’a.) A 


marshal of France,B.1766, took part in the battle of Jena, 
1806, and commanded a corps at Waterloo. Exiled after 
the Restoration, he was restored to his military rank. 
1830, appointed governor-general of Algeria, 1834, and 
received the marshal’s baton, 1843. D. 1844. 


Drowning, (drown'ing.) (Med.) Death by D. ensues 


from respiration having been stopped, and not from any 
water having got into the lunga, thís being prevented by 
the glottis. if a man, unable to swim, falls into the wa- 
ter, he instinctively makes every exertion to escape from 
it; for a time he struggles, but at last becomes exhausted, 
and sinks. His agitation leads him to neglect obvious 
means of safety. The body, when the lungs are properly 
filled with air, is of less specific gravity than the water; 
and would, if the lungs were not exhausted by his тщ 
les, easily float. Hence, if he wereto lie quietly on 

ck, his mouth would be above water. The following 
directions for the treatment of persons in a atate of sus- 
pended animation, are generally found to be the beet. 
In all cases medical assistance should be immediately 
sent for. In the meantime, avoid all rough usage, and 
attend to the following cautions: Never hold the bod 
up by the feet; nor roll it on casks; nor rub it wit 
salts or spirits; nor inject tobacco-amoke or infusion of 
tobacco; but convey it carefully, with the hend and 
shoulders supported in a raised position, to the nearest 
house; strip it and rub it dry; then wrap it in hot 
blankets, and place it in a warm bed, in a warm cham- 
ber; put bladders or bottles of hot water, or heated 
bricks, to the pit of the stomach and the soles of the 
feet, and foment the body with hot flannels; but if pos- 
sible immerse it in a warm bath, as hot as the hand cam 
bear without pain, as this is preferable to the other 
means of restoring warmth. Do not, however, suspend 
the use of the other means at the same time. These ob- 
servations are recommended in the absence of a medical 
practitioner. The treatment is to be persevered in three 
or four hours; for it is а very erroneous opinion, that 
persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon 
make its appearance: though it must be confessed, that, 
after an immersion of four or five minutes, the chances 
of recovery are el remoto. : 

.3. dreg.) (Pharm.) A general name 
applied to all substances used in medicinal preparations, 
more particularly those which are compounded and sold 
in a dry state. It is also understood to include dye- 
stuffs, 


Юга ке, (drig'git.) (Fr. droguet.]) ( Manuf.) A coarse 


woollen textile fabric, chietly used for covering carpets, 
and formerly in demand for wearing-apparel for the 
poorer classes of females, prior to the introduction o£ 
cheap cotton stuffs. 


Druggist, (drüg/'gist) (Com. In its truer sense, а 


dealer in drugs and medicinal substances: the term is 
now very generally extended to those who prepare and 
compound the same from medical prescriptions, 


Druids, (droo'ids.) [L. Druides; W. Derwyddan.) ( Hist.) 


The title under which were known the priests of the 
Celts, and chiefly of the Gaula and Britons. They con- 
sisted of З distinct classes — the bards, the vates or 
prophets, and the priests proper. The first-named were 
the poeta who composed the war-songs as well as the 
religious hymns of their nation. The vates were the 
soothsayers or diviners, who also conducted the васгій- 
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edal and ceremonial rites, and interpreted the doctrines 
enunciated by the priests proper. The D., besides, in- 
structed youth, decided controversies, presided over re- 
ligious observances, chose their president by election, | 
held an annual council, expounded philosophical and 
mythological traditions, and once a year offered up hu- 
man beings as a holocaust to their gods. Caesar is the | 
frst writer who has given us authentic intelligence of the ; 
D., and the younger Pliny has supplemented his ac- 

, eounts by informing us that the mistletoe was a sacred 
plant with them, and that, clad in white vestments, 
they cut it with a golden sickle, performing the while 

, certain ceremonies. The oak was their sacred tree, and 

| they took up their residence among groves of it: — 
hence he derives the word Druid from the (ir. drus, oak. 
When Gaul was subdued by the Romans, the Druidical 
religion gradually retired before the classic heathenism, 
and, step by step, withdrew at first into Brittany (Fr. 
Bretagne), and then into Britain, where, in the time of 
Nero, it was gradually suppressed. The island of Mona 
(now Anglesea) was the last refuge of the D. 

Druids, (Order of.) а benevolent society, much re- 
sembling in its constitution and objects those of tlie 
Odd Fellows and Foresters, They form an important 
body in England, and also in the U. States, chiefly in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Drum, (drüm.) [From Icel. thruma, thunder.] (Mus) A 
military musical instrument, commonly made of thin 
cylinders of wood, hollow within, and covered at the ends 
with sheets of vellum, which may be stretched or slack- 
ened at pleasure by means of small cords and sliding- 
knots; it is beat upon with a pair of short sticks, one in 
each hand of the performer.  Kettle-druma are hollow 
hemispheres made of brass, and are used in pairs; one 
of them being tuned to the key-note, and the other to 
the fifth of the key. Small D., hanging from the drum- 
mer's belt at the side, and beaten with the chamaude or 
roulade, are styled side-drums. The instrument is of 
Eastern origin, and is believed to have been introduced 
into Europe by the Saracens:—the drum-major of a 
regiment of soldiers is the chief drummer, or the person 
who usually marches in front of the band giving the 
time by the motions of the baton he carries. — ( Arch.) 
The upper part of a cupola, usually that below the 
domo; the term, too, ів sometimes given to the base or 
solid part of the Composite and Corinthian capitals. — 
(Anat.) The hollow part of the ear, behind the mem- 
brane of the tympanum ; which latter is a tense mem- 
brane closing the external pussage of the ear, and re- 
ceiving the vibrations of the air. —( Mach.) A hollow 
cylinder which, fixed in position on a shaft, communi- 
cates motion to another shaft by means of a revolving 
leather or gutta-percha band. 

Drummer, (drüm'mr.) [From drum.) Literally, one 
who plays upon а drum. — (Com.) A cant term given in 
the U. States to commercial travellers; — equivalent to 
the English expression bug-man. 

Drammond, (drüm'mond,)in Lower Canada, a central 
со., watered by the 8t. Lawrence; urea, 1,644 sq. m.; С. 
Drummondville. ^p. 17,000. 

Drum'mond's Isiand. Sce MALITOULIN ISLANDS, 

Drum'mond (Lake). Ses DISMAL SWAMP. 

m'mond Light. (Named after the inventor. 
Thomas Drummond, an English officer, B. 1797, D. 1840. ] 
(Chem.) А very intense light produced by projecting а 
blowpipe flame of mixed 
oxygen and hydrogen 
gases upona ball of lime, 
the intense heat raising 
the lime to vivid incan- 
descence. One of the 
most convenient forms 
of apparatus for its pro- 
duction is represented in 
Fig.279, when the mixed 
gases escaping by the 
jet a, being set fire to "ym 
and made to impinge 
upon the cylinder of 
lime b, raise the surface 
ef the latter nearest the 
jet to a white heat, ac- 
eompanied by a dazzling 
light. As minute por- 
tions of lime become de- seil 
tached and are volatil- 5 
ized from the spot on the 
lime on which the jet of 
burning gases strikes, it 
is necessary to expose a Fig. 219. 
mew surface of lime to DBUMMOND-LIGHT APPARATUS. 
the and for this 
"wrpose the screw c may pe earned by the hand or by 
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clockwork. Owing to the great explosiveness 01 a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen gases, precau- 
tions are required. The hydrogen and oxygen ought to 
be confined in separate gas-holders or bags, and to be 
brought by different tubes, H and O, provided with 
separate stop-cocks, to within a short distance of the 
exit jet. The common tube through which the mingled 
gases pass tu the jet is abt. 9 inches long by 3¢ of an inch 
in diameter ; and iu Mr. Lemming's construction (called 
Heuming’s jet) the tube is tightly packed with fine 
wires, through which the mixed gases have to pass on 
their way to the jet, and which, when the pressure is 
deficient, prevent the return of the flame, which might 
lead to disastrous explosion. D. L.is often called Lime 
Light; it is also called Magnesia Light or Zirconia Light, 
when magnesia or zirconia arc used instead of lime. 
In the Ozycalcium Lighta jet of oxygen gas is blown 
through a spirit-flame upon a ball of lime. When a 
coal-gas flame replaces the spirit-flame it is sometimes 
called Oxy-coal gus Light. The general name for all 
these lights is the Oryhydrogen Light. 

Drunkenness, (drünk'n-nc.) Ree DELIRIUM TREMENS, 
and TEMPERANCE. 

Drupaceæ, (droo-pa'sc-e.) (Bot.) An О. оГ plants, all. 
Rosales, consisting of trees or shruba with simple alter- 
nate stipulate leaves; flowers white or pink, in umbels 
or single; calyx five-toothed, lined with a disk; petales 
five; stamens abt. twenty; fruit a drupe, with a hard 
endocarp; seed usually solitary; no albumen. See 
AMYGDALUR, CERARUS, and PRUNUS. 

Drupe, (droop.) (Same deriv.) (Боё) A succulent fruit, 
such as the cherry, plum, peach, apricot, and date. The 
hard endocarp, forming the stone. and containing a 
single seed or kernel, is surrounded by the эн Д 
which is usually pulpy, but in the almond is of a roug 
texture. The epicarp forms the skin of the fruit. Drw- 
paceous is an epithet applies to planta bearing drupes. 

Druse, (droos.) [From Czech. drusa.) ( Mining.) A cavity 
in & rock, having its interior surface studded with crys- 
tala or filled with water. 

Drusen, (dru'siz) the name commonly given toa some- 
what singular race of people who have established 
themselves in the region which comprises the S. slope 
of Mt. Lebanon, and the W. slope of Anti-Lebanon. 
They are of a mixed Kurdish, Persian, and Arab de- 
scent, and cherish a religion which is a compound of 
the old Mosaic faith, Christianity, Islamism, and the 
Sufism of Persia: — by their neighbors the Marowiles 
(а. v.), they are looked upon as infidels. Numbering а 
community of about 
80,000 souls, the D. 
Area brave, handsome, 
hospitable, and indus- 
trious people, lettered, 
and monogamous. 
They excel as fruit- 
growers, and workers 
insilk. Like all moun- 
taineers, they are es- 
sentially hardy and 
independent. Deir-el- 
Kammer is their prin- 
cipal town. In the 

ear 1840, a bitter feud 
roke out bet ween the 
D. and the Christian 
Maronites of the Leb- 
a&non,characterized by 4 
such barbaritiesonthe /! 
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of the former, f' 
that France, by con-J, 
gent of the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe, sent 
out an expedition for 
the protection of the 
Maronites. In 1800, 
another crusade, car- 
ried on like the first, with fire and sword, was directed 
by the D. against their neighbors. This time, however, 
the Turkish authorities took the matter in hand, eu 
pressed the Druse outbreak, and inflicted signal punish- 
ment upon the chief parties implicated therein. The 
reader is referred to the Earl of Carnarvon's work 
entitled Drusex of the Lebanon (Lon., 1860), for exhaust- 
ive and highly interesting accounts of this peculiar 
people. 
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A DRUSE LADY OP MT. LEBANON. 


Drusus, CLAUDIU8 Nero, surnamed GERMANICUS, а Ro- 


man general, 5.38 B. c., was the son of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, and son-in-law of Mark Antony. He conquered 
all Germany as far as the Elbe, and р. in his 30th year. 
from drus, an oak-tree.] 
( С) Nymphs who presided over woods and groves, 
and differing from the Hamadryads, inasmuch that the 
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letter were attached to some particular tree with which 
they were born, and with which they died; whereas 
the D. were goddesses of woods and trees in generul. 

Dryden, Јони, (dri'd&) an English poet, в. 1631; 
after graduating at Cambridge, entered upon a literary 
career; 8. Sir William Davenant as poet-laureate in 
1668, and in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, created, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, the school of English criticism. 
D., by his dramas and political satires — especially his 
Abadom and Achitophel (1681) — stands at the head of 
English poets of the second rank, and his works have 
elicited high eulogy from such judges as Pope, Scott, 
Macaulay, and Brougham. D. 1700. 

Bry-zoods, (-giidz.) (Com.) In the U. States, the term 
which embraces all descriptions of textile fabrics, cloth- 
ing, &c.;— in England, the terms mercery and haber- 
daxhery are used to express the same. 

Dry-measure, (-nczh'yür.) (Camb.) A standard of 
quantity by which dry, coarse, or bulky articles are 
measured. 

Dryness, (dri'nzs.) (From dry.) (Paínt.) A term ap- 
plied to a style of painting in which the outline is 
harsh and formal, and the color deflcient in mellowness 
and harmony. It is not incompatible with good com- 
position and other high qualities, as may be seen in 
some of the works of Holbein, and the earlier produc- 
tions of Raphael. 

Dryocampa, (dri-o-kdm'paA.) (Zodl.) A gen. of lepi- 
dopterous insects, fam. Bombycide, distinguished by 
having the antenne deeply pectinated to much beyond 
half the length, and thence minutely serrated to the 
tips in the male, but simple in the female. 1t contains 
two beautiful American species: D. imperialis and D. 
geuatoria, 

Dry-point. (Engrav.) A term applied to the sharp 
etching-needle, when it is used to incise the copper in 
fine lines, without the plate being covered with etching- 
ground, or the lines bit in by acid. 

Dry-rot, (dri-rót.) (Bot) A minute fungus which 
grows in timber, decomposes its flbres, und produces 
rapid decay. — D.- Р. is во called by architects in contra- 
distinction only to the more usual circumstances of 
decay to which wood is liable. Many methods have 
been proposed for rendering wood, and the various sub- 
stances consisting of woody fibre, incapable of being 
uffocted by dry-rot: the most effectual is the saturating 
them with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Dual, (du'/d.) (From L. dualis, containing two.] Gen- 
erally, expressing or containing the number two.— 
(Gram.) A dual number is that form of the verb and 
noun which indicates that two of the things designated 
are referred to, the plural form referring to more than 
two. The anc. Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic, and the 

ё modern Sclavonic languages have a dual number. 

Daal’ism, (-izm.) [Same doriv.] ( Theol.) The Maniche- 
an doctrine of two principles —the good and the eril. 
Also, the extreme Calvinistic, which holds that all man- 
kind are divided, by the absolute decree of the Almighty. 
into two classes — the elect and the reprobate. — ( Philos.) 
The philosophicul exposition of the nature of things by 
the adoption of two dissimilar primitive principles, not 

- derived from each other. It is the most striking feature 
in all the early Greek cosmogonies, and that which 
chiefly distinguislies them from the Oriental. Amon 
the ancients, the most eminent of those who adopted 
it were the Pythagoreans, and, among the moderns, the 
Cartesians. Those who hold that matter and spirit are 
distinct principles, in opposition to the materialists, 
аге, in some sense, dualists. 

Dubbing, (dá»bin.) [From dub.] A viscous composi- 
tion of oil, tallow, &c., employed in tanning, and in 
softening hard leather. —(Curp.) Paring down with an 
adze, as a piece of timber. 

Dublin, (düblin,) the motropolis of Ireland, situate in 
Lat. 53° 20’ 38" N., Lon. 6° 17^ 30" W. It is intersected 
a distance of over 2 m. by the river Liffey, which is 
crossed by several handsome bridges. D. is one of the 
finest cities of Europe, with wido, clean, and spacious 
streets, and some magnificent squares. Her pp. public 
buildings are the Castle, the residence of tho English 
viceroy, the Bank of Ireland (formerly the House of 
Parliament), Trinity College, and the Four Courts of 
Law. D. is notable for her many fine monuments of 
public worthies. W. of the city is the celebrated Pha- 
niz Park, a wooded tract, 7 m. in circumference, con- 
taining the Vice-regal Lodge. St. Patrick's Cathedral 
is a venerable pile, founded in 1190, and restored in 1865. 
D. is the entrepôt of an extensive commerce, and has 
pari manuf. of textile fabrics, tobacco, and porter. 

. 321,640. 

Dublin Station, (-std’shun,) in W. Virginia, a sta- 
tion on the Va. and Tenn. Railroad, Pulaski co. Неге, 
May 10, 1864, a smart encounter took place bet. Gen. 
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Orook's command of Union troops, and a Confederate 
force under Gen. McCausland, resulting in the defeet ef 
the latter. 

Dubois, GUILLAUME, CARDINAL, (doo-bwaw’,) a Freneh 
statesman, B. 1656, became tutor to the Duke of Cbar- 
tres, afterwards Duke of Orleans, and upon the lattee's 
accession to the regency, 1715, was appointed a coum- 
cillor of state. D. displayed considerable diplomatie 
astuteness in the negotiation of the Triple Alliance, 
1817, became foreign minister and archbishop of Camı- 
brai, and, in spite of his scandalous life, was created 
cardinal in 1721. From the last-named year till bis 
death, in 1725, he governed Frauce as prime-minister. 

Dubois, (doo-bwaw',) in Indiana, a S.W. co.; area, abt, 
470 sq. m. ; C. Jasper. 

Dubuque, (doo-book',) in Jowa, an E. co, on the con- 
fines of Wisconsin; a. 600 sq. m.; C. Dubuque, | 

—A city of lowa, С. of above co., and th: 
considerable place in the State, is situate on the Missis- 
sippi, abt. 450 m. N. of St. Louis. It is a well-built and 
prosperous town, and commands the chief trade of N. 
Iowa and the lead-mining region W. of the Mississippi. 
It connects by rail with Chicago and other cities, aad 
was founded in 1788 by one Francois Dubuque, a Егепоћ- 
man, whose settlement was, however, invalidated 
Indian claims. Abt. 1830, these were extinguished, aad 
D. has since rapidly developed itself. 

Du Cange, CHARLES DU FRESNE, SIEUR, (doo-kénzh’,) a 
French historian, B. 1610, wrote numerous works, 
among which a Glossary of Latin Words used in the 
Dark and Middle Ages, which is still of high value as a 
book of reference. D. 1688. 

Ducat, (dük'dt.) (From It. ducato, a duchy — because 
the coin was first issued by —— gold coin, minted 
in Austria, Denmark, Hamburg, Prussia, Russia, and 
oo having different values ranging from $1.60 te 

2.33. 

Duchess, (düch'?s.) [Fr. duchesse, from duché.) (Har. 
Tho wifo or widow of a nobleman bearing the title 
duke: the widow uses, in addition, the term dowager te 
indicate her condition, and to distinguish her from the 
wife of the living duke. 

Ducis, JEAN үүн, (doo-sais’,) a French dramatie 
author, B. 1733. His fame rests upon his admirable 
adaptations of several of Shakspeare's finest tragedies 
to the French stage. Ho 8. Voltaire as a member of the 
French Academy, 1778, and p. in 1816. 

Duck, (dük. (2001) See ANATIDA. 

Duck-bill. (Zo. See ORNITHORHYTNOHUS. 

Duck-hawk. (2007) See FALCONIDAR. 

Duck River, in Tennessee, has its head-waters near 
the W. slope of the Cumberland range, and after a few 
of abt. 250 m., 8.W., W., and N.W., empties inte the 
Tennessee iu Humphreys co. 

Duck’s-foot. (Bot.) See PoDOPHYLLUM. 

Duack-weed. (Bot.) See Lemna. 

Duet, (dukt.) [From L. ductus, а leading.] ( ун) 
Any tube, passage, or canal in the inte structure 
animals and planta by which a fluid is transmitted from 
one part of the system to another. 

Ductility, — [From L. ductilis, that may be 
drawn out.) ( Phys.) A property belonging chiefly to eer- 
tain metals, by which they are capable of being drawm 
out into wire; that is, of being increased in length aad 
diminished in thickness without fracture. The moe$ 
ductile substances with which we are familiar, are gold, 
silver, platinum, iron, and softened glass. Wollastea 
obtained a platinum wire of 0.00003 of an inch in diam- 
eter, by first coating a fine platinum wire with silver, 
and drawing the cylinder thus formed into аз fine $ 
wire aa possible, and then dissolving the silver in dilute 
nitric acid. By this means a platinum wire was ob- 
tained having a diameter so fine that 1060 yards of i$ 
weighed only dá ofa grain. See MALLEABILITY. 

Dudley, (du ^e) Ковквт. See LEICESTER (КАРІ ОР). 

BDud'ley, CHARLES EDWARD, an American senator, в. ia 
England, 1780, came in hia youth to this country, and 
settled in New York, eventually removing to Albany, 
where he successively elected State senator, mayoe 
of the city, and United States senator in 1829. He 
was the founder of the Dudley Observatory at Albemy. 
D. 1841. ai 

Dudley, а town of England, co. Worcester, 9 m. W. b 
N. of Birmingham. It is the metropolis of the Engl 
iron trade. Pop. 45,084. 

Duel, (dió) (From L. duellum, a contest between 
two.] A premeditated rencontre between two persong 
on some private quarrel, or to adjust a point of honor, 
— real or assumed, — in which, if death ensue, both the 
principal and the seconds are guilty of murder in the 
second degree. 

Duenna, (doo-aín'naA.) (8p. dueña.) Formerly, the title 
of the chief lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Spain. Alse, 
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' an elderly female, holding a middlé rank between a gov- 
erness and a companion, appointed to take charge of 
the younger ladies in a Spanish fami! y. 

Duer, Jonx, (du'ür,) an American jurist, в. in Albany, 
N. Y., 1782, commenced the practice of law in New York 
city in 1825, and after an eminent career at the bar, be- 
came chief justice in 1857. His work on the Law and 
Practice of Marine Insurance (1845-6) has become a 
standard authority in the United States. D. 1858. 

Duet, (ч) [It. duetto, a coupling.) (Mus) A 
piece of music, either vocal or instrumental, adapted to 
be performed by two persons in unison, with or without 
& bass accompaniment. 

Dufrenite, (doo'fra-nift.) (Min.) A mineral of ortho- 
rhombic structure; lustre, weak ; dull-, olive-, or black- 
ish-green in color; subtranslucent; sp. gr.3:2-3:4.. Comp. 
Sesquioxide of iron 62:0, phosphoric acid 27:5, water 
10:5 = 100. It occurs in New Jersey, near Allentown. 

Dugong, (do0'gdng.) (Zotl.) See MANATIDA. 

Duguay-Trouin, Renf, (doo-gá-troo-ahn',) a famous 
French naval commander, B. 1673, distinguished him- 
self in the service of his country by his brilliant suc- 
cesses against the English and Dutch. In 1711 he took 
Rio de Janeiro. D. 1742. 

Duguesclin, 
BERTRAND,(doo- 
gá-klahn',) con- 
stableof Frauce, 
and one of the 
ablest generals 
of his time, was 
в. in Brittany, 

* abt. 1314. After 
driving the 
English out of 
the greater part 
ef France, he 
directed his 
arms against 
the King of 
Navarre, and in 
1365 went into 
Spain to the as- 
sistance of Hen- 
ry of Transta- 
mara, in which 
country he was 
defeated and 
taken prisoner 
by Edward the 
Black Prince. 
In 1369, when 
the war was re- 
newed between 
France and 
England, D.was 
appointed con- 
stable of France 
by Charles V., 
and by 1374 he 

3 nad. ezpai : 

' the English on] — , 
from nearly ev- Fig. 281. — DUGUESCLIN'8 ARMOR. 
ery French prov. D. 1380. 

Duguetia, (doo-gwe'shah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees with 
scurfy branches, О. Amonacem. D. quttarensis fur- 
nishes the light elastic wood called Lance-wood, ex- 
ported from Cuba and Guiana, for the use of coach- 
builders principally. 

Duisburg, (doo-is'bürg,) a fortified town of Rhenish 
rrada; on the Rhine, 14 m. N. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 

` 15,157. 

Duke, (dūk.) [From L. duz,a leader.] A title of dignity 
in England and France, denoting the highest grade of 
nobility, or the premier rank in the peerage. In Ger- 
many, the title commonly designates a petty sovereign 
prince; as, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The term 
originated from the L. duces, or Roman military gover- 
nors of provs.,and was so applied, for the fifet time, under 

' Constantine the Great, 323. The title continued to be 
reserved to military leaders of high rank, and gave rise 
in mediwval France to the feudal dukedoms of Aqui- 
taine, Guienne, Normandy, &c. In England, the rank 
of D. was first conferred by Edward III., who, in 1335 
created his heroic son, Edward the Black Prince, D. of 

` Cornwall, 

Dukes, (düks,)) in Massachusetts, a co. embracing Mar- 
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tha's Vineyard, and other islands divided from Barn- 


stable co. by Vineyard Sound; area, abt. 118 sq.m. С. 
Edgartown. 
Dulcamara, (diil-kdm’a-rah.) (Bot.) See SOLANUM. 
Dulce, (dool'sé,) а lake of Guatemala, connecting with 
the Gulf of Honduras hy a river of same name, aud 
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situate abt. 102 m. N.E. of the city of New Guatemala; 
length, 25 m.; breadth, 10 m.— An inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, on the Costa Rica coast, bet. Lat. 8° N., Lon. 83° 
W., and Lat. 8? 32' N., Lon. 50 W. 

Duluth, (doo-looth’,) in Minnesota, an enterprising town 
of St. Louis co., of which it is the C., at the W. ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, and dating its rise only in 
1870, promises, when the N. Pacific Railroad shall be com- 
pleted, to become one of the most important commer- 
cial centres of the far Northwest. . 9,131. 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE, (doo-mdh’,) generally called Dv- 
MAS THE ELDER, to distinguish him from his son of the 
same name, B. 1802, made a furore in the French theatri- 
cal world in 1828 by his drama of Henri IIL, which 
superseded the old classical by the new romantic school. 
Thenceforward his career was one of meteoric brilliancy; 
his fame as a dramatist became eclipsed by his genius 
as a romancist of marvellous power of invention and 
fecundity of execution. D., the most voluminous 
author, perhaps, who has yet existed, has written much 
that is mere bookmaking, but those wonderful master- 
pieces — The Three Musketeers (1844-5), and the Count 
of Monte Christo—are, of their kind, simply unrivalled. 

. in poverty, 1871, after squandering a princely for- 
tune in sybaritic luxury. — His son, ALEXANDRE, called 
THE YOUNGER, B. 1824, ДЕ а popular novelist and play- 
wright, and the laureate of the demi-monde of Paris, 
has written much that is witty and graphic as well as 
coarse and cynical. His comedies, La Dame aux Са- 
melías and Le Demi Monde, obtained a prodigious suc- 
cess (1895-55). In 1874 he was admitted to the French 
Academy. D. 1895. 

Dumas’, JEAN В a great French chemist, B. 
1800, became a member of the Institute in 1832, and 
professor of organic chemistry in the School of Medi- 
cine, 1834. In 1849-51, he held the portfolio of minister 
of commerce and agriculture. His labors have greatly 
contributed to simplify the study of organic chemistry. 
His principal works are: Chemistry Applied to the Arts 
(8 vols., 1834-45), and Lectures on Chemical Philosophy 
(1837). 

Dumb, (diim.) See DEAF-MUTE. 

Dumbarton, (dum-bdr'tn,) a в rt-town ef Scot- 
land, C. of aco. of same name, at the junction of the 
Leven with the Clyde, 13 m. N.W. of Glasgow. The 
fine old castle here, towering above the Clyde from the 
summit of a lofty rock, was one of the residences of 
Mary Queenof Scots. Pop. 8,250. 

Dumb’-cane. (Bot) See DIEFFENBACHIA. 

Dumb-waiter, (düm'wá-tr.) А table fixed upon a 
movable framework which, after the manner of an ele- 
vator, is made to pass from a lower story of a building 
up to a higher, and vice vers: — the object intended is 
to serve a meal or banquet without the attendance of 
servants. 

Dumfries, (düm'freez,) а в rt-town of Scotland, C. 
of a co. of same name, on the Nith, 64 m. S.W. of Edin- 
burg. Рор. 14,023. 

Dummy, (düm'me.) (Games. In Whist, when there 
are 3 players only, the fourth hand, the cards of which 
are exposed to view, is said to be dummy, and is played 
in partnership with one of the 3 operators. 

Dumont d'Urville, JULES SEBASTIEN CÉSAR, (doo- 
тт door-vail',) a French naval commander and botan- 
ist, B. 1790, in an expedition fitted out, 1826, in search 
of La Perouse, hydrographically surveyed the coasts of 
New Zealand, New Guinea, &c., and on his return pub- 
lished the results of his scientific researches in a work 
entitled Voyage de Découvertes autour du Monde — 
Engaged in Arctic discovery during the years 1837-40, 
he gave the world his later —— in Voyage aw 
Pole sud et dans Г Oceanie. D. 1842. 

Dumouriez, CHARLES FRANGOIS, (doo-moo-re-ai',) а 
French general and statesman, в. 1739, after serving 
with distinction in the army, and also undergoing am 
imprisonment in the Bastille on account of his political 
views, allied himself in 1790 with the leading Girond- 
ists, and in 1792 became minister of foreign adire. In 
the same year he resigned that office to supersede Le- 
fayette in the chief command of the army,and operate, 
in a campaign against Flanders, in which he was suc- 
cessful against the Austrians at Jemappes. After sub- 
jugating Belgium, D. entered into an intrigue with 
the Austrians against the French govt., threw up his 
command, and retired into exile in England, in which 
country he D. 1823. 

Dumpling, (dümp'ing.) (Cookery.) A boiled pudding 
of fruit, &c., enclosed in a casing of paste; as, an apple- 
dumpling. 

Duna Teese, (doo’nah véks,) a town ef Hungary, 
nearly in the centre of that kingdom, 40 m. 8. of Pes 


Pop. 9,500. 
Dunbar, (dun-bdr’,) aseaport of Scotland, on the North 
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Bee, co. Haddington, 27 m. E. by N. of Edinburgh. Ina 

great battle fought here, 1650, the English under Crom- 

Pon піса a disastrous defeat upon the Scottish army. 
. abt. 4,000. 

Duncan I., (diing’kn,) king of Scotland, son of Beatrix, 
who wasa daughter of King Malcolm II., was murdered 
abt. 1040 by Macbeth, whose story has been dramatized 
by Shakgpeare. 

Duncan, Anay, Viscount, (düng'kn,) a British admiral, 
B. 1731, after a career of nearly half a century in the 
naval service of his country, gained a decisive victory 
over the Dutch off Camperdown, 1797. D. 1804. 

Dancansby Head, (dün'knzbe,) the extreme N.E. 
гош: 97 Scotland, in co. Caithness; Lat. 58° 39’ N., Lon. 

Dunciad, (The.) (Lit) See Pope. 

Dundalk, (dun-dauk’,) a seaport of Ireland, on a bay 
of same name, co. Louth, 45 m. N. of Dublin. It is a 
place of large trade. Pop. 10,428. 

Dundas, (din-da»',) in Canada West, an Е. co., b. S. by 
the St. Lawrence river; area, 331 sq. m.; C. Cornwall. 
Pop. 20,655.— Also,s town of Canada West, Wentworth 
co, at the head of Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario. It 
has large manuf. 

Dandee, (din-dee’,) a fine and flourishing seaport of 
Scotland, E. coast, co. Forfar, on the left bank of the 
Tay, 37 m. N.E. of Edinburgh. It has magnificent 
docks and extensive manufs., and is the chief seat of 
the English linen-trade. Pop. 118,974. 

Dandonald, Tuoxas CochRANE, 10th Eanr or, (dtin- 

· dón'áld,) an English seaman, в. 1775. Entering the navy 
& boy, heearly distinguished himself hy the destruction 
of the French fleet in Basque Roads by fircships, 1809. 
A prominent liberal in politics, he suffered flne and 
imprisonment at the hands of Lord Liverpool's govt., 
1814. As commander-in-chief of the Chilian navy, 
1818-22, he secured the independence of Chili, and, in 
1823, having offered his services to Brazil in her war 
against Portugal, he swept the Portuguese fleet from 
Brazilian waters. In 1 he commanded the Greek 

‘navy in the war of independence. After the accession 
of Queen Victoria, he was restored to his full rank and 
роп in the English navy. This brave old sea-dog D. 
in 1860. 

Danes, (dénz) [A.8.dun,a hill.] Low hills of mova- 
ble sand, very common in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Continent of Europe. Fine sand, 
blown from the sea, accumulates when it meets with 
rocks, stumps of trees, or other obstacles. These hil- 
Jocks, by the continual action of the same cause, are 
urged on, and their inroads often produce the most de- 
structive effects. One department of France, the Lan- 
des, has been nearly overwhelmed by them. During 
violent hurricanes, their progress is so rapid, that they 
almost instantaneously cover entire villages, fields, and 
gardens. The best barriers against them are such trees 
and shrubs as are known to thrive in a barren soil: 
these both fix them and prevent any further encroach- 
ment of the sand. 

Dunfermline, (dun-fürm'lin) a manuf. town of Scot- 
Jand, co. Fife, 16 miles N.W. of Edinburgh. A fine old 
palace here was a frequent abode of the Scottish mon- 
archs. Pop. 14,117. 

Dungannon, (dun-gdn’nun,) a manuf. town of Ire- 
land, co. Tyrone, 12 m. N.W. of Armagh, and the ime- 
tropolis of the O'Neills, anc. kings of Ulster. Pop 4,500. 

Dungarvan, (dun-gdr'cen,) a seaport of Ireland, on а 
bay of same name, co. Waterford. Pop. 6,000. 

Dung-beetle. (Zotl.) Bee SCARABIEIDAE. 

Dun’glison, Ropizy, an eminent American physician 
and medical writer, B. in England, 1798. After prac- 
tising medicine for some years in London, he emigrated 
to the U. States, and in 1824 was appointed professor 
of medicine in the University of Virginia. Three years 
later he filled the chair of materia medica and theru- 
peutics in the University of Maryland, and, in 1836, was 
elected to the professorship of medicine in Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. His medical works are 
very numerous, and have passed through many editions. 
Among the principal are the Vi psi re of Human Phys- 
tology (1832) ; Dictionary of Medical Science and Litera- 
ture (1833); and General Therapeutics and Materia Med- 
toa (1836). D. 1869. 

Dunhirk, (dun-kürk.) (Fr. DUNEERQUE.] А fortified 
seaport of France, dept. Nord, 40 miles N.W. of Lille. 
Burned by the English in 1388, the possession of this 
place was long an object of contention between the 
French and the Spaniards. In 1658 it was surrendered 
to the English, and sold by Charles II. to Louis XIV. in 
1662. Pop. 43,420. 

Dunkirk, (dán'kürk,) in New York, a flourishing town 
rs port of entry of Chantauqua co., situate on Lake 

е. 
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Dunklin, (dünk'lin,) in Missouri, a S.E. co. b. on Ar 
kansas; area, 760 вд. m.; С. Kennet. 

Dun'lap, WiLLIAM, an American painter and author, B. 
in N. J., 1766, studied his art under Benjamin West in 
London. His chief paintings are Christ Rejected, and 
Calvary. He was author of a History of the American 
Theatre (1833), and History of the Rise and F ess of 
the Arts of Design in the U. States (1834). D. 1839. 

Dunn, (diin,) in Wisconsin, а W. co.; area, abt. 864 s3. 
m.; C. Menomonee. 

Dunnage, (dün'nij.) Nant) Any loose or light 
cargo, such as wool, brush-wood, staves, and the like, 
used as a bed in the bottom of a ship's hold, to prevemt 
damage by sea-water to the more valuable goods which 
form the bulk of the freight. 

Dunois, JEAN, Count ре LONGUEVILLE, (doo/nwaw,) рор” 
ularly called THE BASTARD ОР ORLEANS and “ Dunois the 
Brave," a famous French captain, B. 1402, was a nat- 
ural son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles 
VI. After defeating the English at Montargia, 1427, he 
reconquered the capital, and was declared lieutenant- 
Sai of the kingdom. After expelling the English 

rom Normandy and Guienne, D. was made a prince of 
ш шо This hero of French poesy and romance р. 
n 1468. 

Duns Scotus, Jonx, (dünz skó'tüs,) an eminent the- 
ologian, B., it is supposed, at Dunse, Scotland (whence 
his name), abt. 1265. He was esteemed one of the most 
learned doctors of his time, professor of theology at 
Oxford and Paris, 1301-7, and the founder of school of 
Scotiste, which maintained for some hundreds of years 
doctrines opposed to those of the Thomists, or followers 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. D. 1308. 

Danstan, (St.,) (din’stdn,)an English monk, became, 
in 953, archbishop of Canterbury, and exercised his 
great influence in the cause of Papal supremacy. On the 
accession of Ethelred II., 978, D. lost his political 
power. D. 988. у 

Dao, (dá'o.) [It.] (Mus.) А duet. 

Duodecimals, (-dés'e-mdlz.) [From L. duodecimus, 
the mon (Arith.) Numbers proceeding from mul- 
tiplications by 12, in the same way as decimals proceed 
from multiplications by 10. — The D. scale, or cross mul- 
tiplication, is an operation or rule in arithmetic much 
used by artificers for the finding of the contents of vid 
surface or solid, by multiplying together its linear di- 
mensions, expressed in feet, inches, and lines. 

Duodecimo, (-dés'e-mo.) [From L. duodecim, twelve. 
{Abbreviated 12mo.] (Print.) Having or consisting o 
12 leaves to a sheet; or, a book in which a sheet is 
folded 6 times, во as to make 12 leaves, or 24 pages. 

Duodenum, (-dé/niim.) [From L. duodeni, twelve 
each.] (Ала!) The first of the small intestines in ver- 
tebrate animals, where the bile and pancreatic juice are 
mixed with chyme (see Fig. 265). It received this name 
from the older anatomists, on account of their having 
remarked it to be, in some animals, of a length equal to 
about the breadth of twelve fingers; but this measure is 
generally inapplicable. 

Du Page, (doo-pàj',) in Illinois, a N.E. co.; area, 340 
8q. m.; C. Napierville. 

Dupanloup, FELIX Axroiwr Papert, (doo-pan- 
loop’,) a French prelate and theologian, B. 1802, became 
confessor to the Duc de Bordeaux, 1827, and to the 
Dauphin, 1830. He was elected to the chair of Theol- 
ogy, 1841, and to the French Academy, 1854. He has 
been bishop of Orleans since 1819. Eminent as an orator 
and writer, D. distinguished himself by his ardent patri- 
otism during the Prussian invasion in 1871. D. 1878. 

Duperré, Victor Gur, Baron, (doo-pa-ra’,) a French 
admiral, в. 1775. While in command in India, 1809, he 
acted with great energy against the English, and cap- 
tured several of their ships. In 1830 he commanded 
the French fleet which stormed Algiers and brought 
the Dey to his senses. D. 1846. 

Dupin, ANbpRÉ Marie Jeax Jacques, (doo-pahw',) a 
French legist and orator, B. 1783, signalized his forensic 
abilities by defending the accused in several political 
trials, among others those of Marshal Ney and the poet 
Beranger. In 1826 he took his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which assembly he was chosen president im 
1832, and re-elected till 1840. He took a prominent 

rt in the elevation of Louis-Philippe to the throne in 
820, and was rewarded with the appointment of Pro- 
cureur-Général to the Court of Cassation. He was an 
active member of the Constituent and of the Legislative 
assemblies (1818-9) ; and accepted the place of senator 
in 1857 — justifying his position by saying that he had 
always belonged to France, but never ќо any political 
party. D. 1866. 

Duple Ratio, (dü'pl rd'sho,) or DUPLEX RATIO. ( Math.) 

A ratio where the antecedent term is double the conse- 

quent; thus, the ratio of 8 to 4 is a duple ratio; — ita 
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correlative is subduple ratio, exemplified thus: as 1 is 
to 2, so is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12. 

— —— [From L. duo, two, and plico, I 
fold.] Twofold or double; as, in mechanics, а duplez- 
lathe, or one that turns two sets of cutting tools at the 
same time. — D. WaArcH. (Horol.) A watch that has a 
double escapement. See ÉSCAPEMENT. 

Duplicate, (doo'ple-kàt.) [From L. duplico, I double.] 
A transcript or second copy ; as, the duplicate of an in- 
voice. — Also, any article which is a counterpart of the 
first; as, a duplicate key. — D. Proportion, or Ratio. 
(Math.) The proportion of the square of one number 
to the square of another. 

Duplicature, (--at^yür.) (Same deriv.] (Anat.) The 
fold of a vascular membrane. 

Duplin, (doo'plin.) in N. Carolina, a 8.E. co.; area, 670 
s4. m.; C. Kenansville. 

Ditppel. Dybból, or Düppeln, (doop'pl,)a village 
of Schleswig, N. Germany, separated from the island 
of Alsen by a narrow sound. Here the Danes defeated 
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the Prussians, May 28 and June 6, 1848. The village | 


was bombarded and taken by the Saxons and Bavari- 
ans, April 13,1549; and by the Prussians, April 18, 
1804. 

Duprez, GuILBERT 1,0013, (doo-pra',) a French vocalist, 
n. 1806, made a successful début in Paria, 1837, and be- 
came the most esteemed tenor singer of his day. In 
his grand rôle of William Tell he has never been sur- 


passed. 

Dupuis, CHARLES FRANÇOIS, (doo-poo-e’,) a French phil- 
osopher, в. 1742. His celebrated work, Origine de tous 
les Cultes, au Religione Universelle (1794), excited much 
controversy by the novelty and boldness of its specula- 
tions. D. 1809. 

Dupuytren, GUILLAUME, BARON, (doo-poo-e-(rón',) the 
most eminent French surgeon of his time, was n. 1717. 
In 1808, he became inspector-general of the University 
of Paris, chief surgeon of the Hôtel Dieu, 1816, and 
afterwards first surgeon to Charles X. His contri- 
butions to the knowledge of morbid anatomy form, 
perhaps, his chief title to durable reputation. D. 
1835. 

Duquesne, ABRAHAM, Marquis, (doo-kain’,) a French 
naval commander, B. 1610, after serving with great dis- 
tinction against the Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch, won 
a brilliant victory over the famous Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, near Catanea, 1676, where that officer was 
killed. D. 1688. 

Duquoin, (doo-koín',) a village of Illinois, in Perry co., 
148 m. 8. of Springfield. Pop. 2,212. 

Dur, (dür.) [Ger., from L.durus, solid.] (Mus.) Same as 
MAJOR, q. t. 

Dura Mater, (dw'rah-ma'tür. (Anat) See BRAIN. 

Duramen, (du-ra'mčn.) [L., hardness. ] (ви) Tho 
heart-wood, or that part of the timber of a tree which 
becomes hardened by matter deposited in it. It із next 
the centre in Exogens, and next the circumference in 
Endogens. 

Durand, AsHER Brown, (doo-rdnd') an American 
painter and engraver, B. in New Jersey, 1796, acquired 
a high reputation by his numerous landscapes, and, 
upon the resignation of Prof. Morse, became president 
of the National Academy of Design. He engraved 
Trumbull's Declaration of —— Among his 
paintings are The Capture of Major André, Primeval 
Forest, and Franconia Mountains. 

Durango, (doo-ring'go,) a city of Mexico, C. of a state 
of its own name, on a branch of the Tecapan river; 
Lat. 24° 25’ N., Lon. 1039 34’ 37" W. Pop. 22,000. 

Durazzo, (doo-rdd’w.) [Anc. Dyrracchium. | A forti- 
fied city of Turkey in Europe, on the E. side of the 
Adriatic; Lat. 419 17’ 32" N., Lon. 19° 26' 44" E. Pop. 
10,009. 

Duren, (doo’rain,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalia, on the Roer, 15 miles S.E. of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Diirer, ALBRECHT, (doo'/rair,) a famous German artist, в. 
in Nüremberg, 1471, became distinguished alike as 
painter and engraver. As court-painter to Maximilian 
I. and Charles V., D. executed many pictures almost 
unrivalled for boldness of design and harmony of con- 
ception, As an engraver, he is esteemed the inventor 
of the art of etching, and his works in this line are 
much sought after by connoisseurs. D. 1528. 

Duress, (du-rés.) [From L. durities, harshness.] (Law.) 
Durance, constraint, or compulsion; as, D. of imprison- 
ment, where a person is wrongfully incarcerated, or de- 
prived of his liberty contrary to law; and D. in terrorem, 
or by threats, as when a person is intimidated by men- 
aces of being killed, wounded, or beaten, till he exe- 
cutes a deed, or signa a writing intended to be binding 
upon him. Any bond, deed, or other obligation, ob- 


tained under D., is consequently void in law; and in | Duteh- metal. 


һа action brought under such circumstances the de- 
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fendant may plead that the instrument for which he is 
held liable was obtained by D. 

Durham, ——— city of England, C. of a co. of 
same name, on the Wear, 230 m. N.W. of London. It 
has a superb cathedral, and a university. Pop. 17,088. 

Dur'ham, in Canada West, а 8. co., b. S. by Lake Om 
tario; area, 620 sq. ш. C. Cobourg. Pop. 41,118. 

Durian. See Durio. 

Durio, (du're-o.) (Bot.) The tree producing the cele- 
brated Durian fruit of the Indian archipelago, D. Zi- 
bethinus, is the 
only species of 
this gen. of the 
О. Sterculíacer. 
It forms a large 
forest tree, 60 or 
80 ft. in height, 
with somewhat 
the appearance 
of an elm. The 
flavor of the Du- 
rian (Fig. 282) is 
said to be supe- 
rior to that of 
the pine-apple, 
but its odor is 
abominably of- 
fensive, and may 
be compared to 
that of putrid animal matter. It is said, however, that 
the dislike to this smell is generally soon overcome, 
and that Europeans invariably become extremely fond 
of it. 

Duroc, GERARD CHRISTOPHE MICHEL, (doo/rók',) duke of 
Friuli and marshal of France, B. 1772, was the favorite 
aide-de-camp and confidential friend of Napoleon I., whe 
employed him in several high diplomatic missions. 
Killed in the battle of Mackersdorf, 1813. 

BDurrn. (Ho) See SoRGHUM. 

Durrenstein, (door'rain-stin,) a vill. of Lower Austria, 
on the Danube, 40 m. N.W. of Vienna. Here are the 
ruins of the castle in which Richard Coeur de Lion waa 
immured, 1193-4, through the perfidy of Leopold of 
Austria. Here, too, the allied Russians and Austrians, 
commanded by Gen. Kutusoff, were defeated by the 
French under Marshal Mortier, 1805. 

Dusseldorf, (doos'sl-dórf,) a city of Rhenish Prussia, 
nnd C. of a dist. of same name, at the junction of the 
Düssel and Rhine, 23 m. N. of Cologne. It is a fine and 
flourishing place, and possesses a famous gallery of art. 
Pop. (1876) 80,695. 

Dust, (diist.) [A.8.] (Script.) To lick the dust (Ps. Ixxii. 
9), signifles abject submission. To shake the dust from 
the feet (Matt. х. 14; Luke x. 11), implies the renounc- 
ing of all contact. The Pharisees entering Judea from 
a Gentile country were accustomed to shake the dust 
from their feet, as a renunciation of Gentile communioa. 
But there was a further meaning. As Paul's shaking 
his garment (Acts xviii. 6), so — off the dust was 
n declaration of being free from the blood of those whe 
rejected the gospel-message. The casting of dust on ot 
against a person was a form of bitter execration (2 Sam. 


xvi. 12; Acts xxii. 23). 

Dustee, or DoosTkE, (doos'tee,) a river of W. Asia, in 
Beloochistan, which, r a flow of 1,000 m., empties 
into the Arabian Gulf, in Lat. 25° 3’ N., Lon. 61° 50’ B. 

Dutch, (diich.) [D. Duitsch ; Ger. Deutsch.] (Geog.) Per- 
taining or having reference to Holland or the kingdom 
of the Netherlands; plurally, Dutchmen, or the people 
of Holland. 

Dutchman's 
Pipe, or Ріре- 
Vine. [So called 
from a resem- 
blance in the form 
of the flowers to 
that of a tobacco- 
pipe.] (Bot.) The 
common name of 
Aristolochia sipho 
(see  ARISTOLO- 
CHIACEE), а na- 
tive of the AI- 
leghany moun- 
tains, cultivated 
as a climbing 
plant, out of 
doors, for the 
sake of its large, 
heart-shaped 
leaves. (Fig. 283.) 





Fig. 282. — DURIAN FRUIT. 





Fig. 285. — ARISTOLOCHIA SIPHO. 


( Chem.) An alloy of copper and sinc, resembling gold leac 
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Dutchess, (diich’és,) in New Fork, an E.S.B. co. b. on 


шна area, 816 square miles. Capital Pough- 
eepsie. 
Dutech Liquid, (-lik’wid.) (Chem.) An oily sub- 


stance obtained by mixing chlorine and olefiant gases, 
which combine together and yield D. Z. with the for- 
mula C,H4Cl, ; sp. gr. 1:280. It readily dissolves in ether 
and alcohol, und possesses the power of producing anea- 
thesia, but the great difficulty of preparing it in com- 
mercial quantities is a hindrance to its employment as 
an ansesthetic. 

Butch Pink, (pingk’.) (Paint.) A pigment of a bright 
yellow color, used by painters in distemper, and by 
paper-stainers. 

Duty, (dà'te;) pl. Duties, (dü'tis.) [From бие.) (Com.) 
Generally, a tax, toll, impost, or excise; particularly, a 
sum of money required to be paid to a government on 
the importation, exportation, or consumption of goods 
or merchandise. 

Daumviri, (dá-um'veri,)) (From L. duo, two, and vir, 
aman.) (Rom. Hist.) А general appellation given to 
magistrates, commissioners, and officers, where two 
were joined togethor in the same function. The office, 
dignity, or government of two men thus ussociated was 
called a duumvirate. 

Duval, (doo-vahl’,) in Florida, a N.E. co., skirting the 
Atlantic; area, 430 sq. m. : C. Jacksonville. 

Dwarf, (dworf.) [From А.З. dweorh.] Generally, any 
animal or plant of a stunted or malformed development 
of body: the term more especially applies to a human 
being whose growth never exceeds a maximum of 3 ft. 
in height. —( Hist.) The practice of maintaining D. for 
the entertainment of grown peoplo flourished in Oriental 
countries at a very early period. Passing into Greece, 
в. С. 324, it thence obtained among the Romans, abt. 
A.D. 50. The latter people, indeed, became so passion- 
ately fond of diminutive specimens of humanity, that 
they often used artificial methods to prevent the growth 
of boys destined for D., by enclosing them in boxes, or 
by the use of tight bandages. In more modern times, the 
fancy for these manuikins grew in France, during the 
reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. into a kind of abso- 
lute mania. In England too, we read of Henry VIII.'s 
famous D. “ Xit,” and of Jeffery Hudson, court-dwarf 
to Charles I., before whom he was brought to table 
enclosed in a pie. Stanislaus, Duke of Lorraine, who 
died in 1761, is said to have been the last prince who 
maintained a D. iu his household. In our own days, 
we have seen the famous American D. General “Tom 
Thumb," and “Commodore Nutt," — both infinitesimal 
specimens of humanity. 

Dwarfing Trees. (Нот!) The art of dwarfing trees, 
as commonly practised in China and Japan, depends on 
the prevention of an abundant flow of sap, во that, whilst 
the tree is kept living and healthful, vegetation does 
not go on with its natural activity. The trees are planted 
in shallow and narrow flower-pots; care is taken that 
their roots never pass into the ground beneath; they 
are very sparingly supplied with water; thoir strongest 
and leading shoots are pinched off, and their branches 
are bent and twisted in various ways. A very extraor- 
dinary dwarfing is the result of these and other such 
processes; and the dwarfed trees not unfrequently 
&bound in flowers and fruit. 

Dwight, Тімотнт, (dwit,) un eminent American divine, 
B. in Northampton, Mass., 1752, graduated ut Yale Coll. 
in 1769, served as chaplain in the army during the rev- 
elutionary war, and, after keeping for some years a 
private academy, was chosen president of Yale Coll. in 
1795, a post which he held until his death, in 1817. Of 
his voluminous literary works, perhaps the best known 
is Theology Explained und Defended, б vols., 1818. 

Dwina, (dwi'naA,) a large river of European Ruasia, 
formed im the govt. of Vologda, which after a devious 
course of 700 m. empties into the Gulf of Archangel. 

Dynks, (di'dks.) Зее Вокмко. 

Dyeing, (di'ing.) (A.S. deagan, to color.) (Arts and 

anuf. he art of staining textile and other fabrics 
with permanent colors. D., properly so called, is a 
chemical process; and, in order that it may succeed, it 
is necessary that the coloring matters should be dis- 
solved in some fluid, and that their attraction to that 
fluid should be less than to the stuff. It is essential in 
D. to ascertain the affinities of the coloring substance: 
first, to the solvents; secondly, to those substances 
which modify its color, increase ita brilliancy, and 
strengthen its union with the stuff; thirdly, to the dif- 
ferent agents which may change the color, and princi- 
pelly to air and light. 
plied to those matters which serve as intermedia be- 
tween the coloring particles and the stuff to be dyed, 
either for the purpose of facilitating or of modifying 
their combination: by their means, also, colors are 


In D. the term mordant is ap- | Dynamics, (di-ndm'iks.) [From Gr. dynamis. 
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varied, brightencd, and rendered more durable. The 
principal substances employed as mordants are alu- 
minous salts, lime, metallic oxides, some astringent 
principles, and animal matters. Sometimes the mor- 
dant is printed on the cloth, and then, the whole cloth 
being dipped ia the coloring matter and washed, the 
color will be removed, except where the mordant has 
been placed. Sometimes the mordant is intended to 
resist the color, in which case the color will be removed 
in the washing wherever the mordant has touched, and 
there will be a white pattern on a colored ground 
Sometimes the mordant and pattern are printed on te 
gether, and rendered permanent by exposing the goods 
to steam. Sometimes the substance put on by the 
block destroys the color after the cloth has been dyed 
uniformly throughout. The three simple colors used 
in D. are red, yellow, and blue; all other colors are 
compounded of these. The ancient Egyptians practised 
the art of D. with some degree of scientific precision; 
but the Tyrians were those who made it the staple of 
their commerce ; and there is little doubt that purple, 
the symbol of royal and sacerdotal dignity, was a color 
dixcovered in Tyre, und instrumental in raising that 
city to opulence and grandeur. The moderns have ob- 
tained from America several dye-drugs unknown to 
the ancients, such as cochineal, Brazil-wood, logwood, 
annotto, &c.; but the vast superiority of our dyes over 
those of former times must be ascribed principally to 
the employment of pure alum and solution of tin as 
mordants — substances which give to our common dye- 
stuffs remarkable depth, durability, and lustre. One of 
the most important improvements in the art of D. is 
the relatively recent discovery of the beautiful amikino 
color obtained from coal-tar. See ANILINE. 

Dynamo, Electric. An electric machine based on 
u principle discovered by Faraday and Henry in 1832, 
that if a wire is moved across a magnetic field an elec- 
trie current will be generated in the wire. At the 
same time the movement of the wire will be resisted. 
In modern dynamos powerful magnets are used, and 
colis of wire of great length, these being caused to re- 
volve or move very rapidly past tlie poles of the mag- 
net, powerful steam engines being used to cause the 
rotation and overcome the resistance. The current 
produced in the successive wires is practically con- 
tinuous, and is conveyed by wires to electric lamps, to 
the motors of trolley cars, ete., where it is converted 
into light or power. 

Dynamite Guns. Cannon of long range &dapted 
to throw shells charged with dynamite have comeinto 
use for coast defence, and promise to be very effective. 
Several of the United States coast forts are provided 
with this destructive weapon. 

Dynastes, (dindsdés.) ( ) A genus of South Amer- 
ican beetles, : 
family Scarabe- 

ide, remarkable 
for their size 
strength, and 
formidable ap- 
pearance. The 
males are ре 
eminently dis- 
tinguished by 
various singu- 
lar protuber- 
ances, horns, or 
tubercles, aris- 
ing from the 
head or thorax, 
and often from 
both of these 
parts of the 
body. D. Her- 
cules (Fig. 284) 
is usually about 
four, but some- 
times five, and 
even six inches 





in length. 
Dynast C] (&'- 
nds-te.) Tar. dy- 


nastés, a chief- 
tain.] A line, 
race, series, or 
succession of princes of the same blood, who have 
reigned in any particular country; as, the dgnasty ef 
the Plantagenets, or Bourbons. | 

(. Meoh.) 


hat branch of the science which treats of the actioa 
of force in producing motion. It treats of bodies not ia 
equilibrium, as statics treats of bodies at rest. D. is di- 
vided into two parts — kinematics, which investigates 


Fig. 284. — HEROULES-BEBTLE. 
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the circumstances of mere motion without reference to 
the bodies moved, the forces producing the motion, or 
to the forces called into action by the motion; and 
kinetics, which investigates the nature and relation of 
the forces which produce motion. D. has to do with 
the primary conceptions of space, matter, time, and ve- 
Jocity, each of which admits of numerical estimation by 
comparison with units arbitrarily chosen ; hence D. is 
& science of numbers. It is usual to consider the sub- 
ject in two parts: the D. of a particle, and the D. of a 
rigid body. The science owes its origin to Galileo, to 
whoin is due the law of the acceleration of falling 
bodies. Huyghens added the theories of the pendulum 
and centrifugal force, and Newton developed the science, 
and applied it to the infinitesimal calculus. 

Dyscras » (dis/krd-se.) (Gr. dyskrasia, a difficult com- 

ination: (Med.) An ill habit of body, or a morbid 
or vitiated state of the constitution. 

Dysentery, (dizen-tér-e.) (Gr. dys, bad, and enteron, 
an intestine.] (Med.) A disease attended by discharges 
from the bowels, and differing from diurrhaa chiefly in 
being attended by marked fever and pain, as also by the 
физ of blood and inflammatory products in the 

iacharges. D. is, in fact, a disease of the mucous mem- 
brane of the colon or great intestine, and when severe, 
it is followed by the destruction of that mucous mem- 
brane to а great extent, the intestine becoming much 
contracted at intervals, especially in its lower part, and 
the evacuations being therefore apt to be retained, es- 
pecially the solid portions. The moet distinctive symp- 
toms are, excessive pain in evacuating the bowels, and 
frequent ineffectual attempts at evacuation (teneemus), 
tenderness on pressure in the left side of the abdomen, 
discharges of blood mixed with mucus, and compara- 
tively little fiecal matter; these symptoms being ac- 
companied or followed by intense fever, passing into 
early depression of strength. Ш. ів a disease of extreme 
danger in many cases, and should always be placed 
early under medical treatment. 
sodile, (dis'o-dil.) (Gr. dysódes, stinking.) (Min.) 
yellow or ish laminated bituminous mineral, 
often found with lignite. It burns vividly, and diffuses 


an odor of assafoetida. 
норву, (de-sóp'se.) (Gr. dys, bad, and ope, the eye.] 
Med.) Weakness of the ocular organs, occasioning 

mness of sight. 

Dysorexy, (dis-o-rck’se.) (Gr. dys, and erezis, a strong 
craving.) (Med.) A diminished or depraved appetite. 
Dyspepsia, (du-pép'se-ah,) Drspepsy. (Gr. dye, and 
tis, digestion (Med.) Difficulty of digestion. 
ence those who are afflicted with indigestion are 
termed dyspeptic persons. The disorder of the digestive 
function is the most frequent and prevailing of the ail- 
menta that afflict man in the civilized state; all classes 
and all ages suffer from its attacks. The symptoms of 
D. are very different in different circumstances. The 
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epicure loses his relish for the moet refined dishes: be 
comes bloated, heavy, and probably apoplectic. The 
fashionable lady suffers from headaches, flatulence, oc- 
casional giddiness, and dimness of sight: she becomes 
indolent, whimsical, and full of fancies; or, as the old 
physicians would say, she has the vapors. The studi- 
ous man finds his mind blunted, loses his appetite, or 
does not enjoy his meals; sleeps badly, dreams much, 
and becomes capricious and dissatisfied with himself 
and everybody else: he is a hypochondriac. The hum- 
bler classes drink gin or rum for a stimulant, which 
soon becomes a necessity; and as its effect diminishes, 
the dose is increased, until at last they become tipplers, 
or perhaps confirmed drunkards. The nature of the 
case must, in a great degree, suggest the remedy. It is. 
one of the most painful diseases ; but, with a little en- 
ergy and perseverance, it is almost certain to be re- 
moved. When the man advanced in years does not find 
the energetic appetite of his youth, when the studious 
man does not possess the appetite derived from active 
employment, each merely discovers what nature her- 
self points out— that he does not require so large a 
supply of food as he might in other circumstances; and 
if, by provocatives, he forces himself to eat what nature 
tells him he is unable to digest, he must take the con- 
sequences. Some kinds of food are naturally hard to be 
digested; some kinds are indigestible in certain cir- 
cumstances, and by certain constitutions; but in the 
great majority of cases the evil arises, not so much from 
the qtulity as the quantity of what is taken. As to the 
use of bitters, or those other means of improving a weak 
stomach, their effect is but temporary ; in most cases, 
the remedy will ultimately lose its effect, and in many 
it will produce evils as bad as, or worse than, those it 
is intended to remove. Abstinence is the great cure for 
D.; moderation and healthful exercise are its preventives. 

Dysphagia. (dis-fà/je-ah.) (Gr. dys, and phago, I eat.) 
( Med.) difficulty of swallowing, which arises from 
paralysis, enlarged tonsils, &c. 

Dysphony. (dis'fo-n».) (Gr. dys, and phdéné, a voice.) 
Med.) A difficulty of speaking, occasioned by imper- 
ection in the organs of speech. 

Dyspnea, (Чїяр-пе'аЛ.) [Gr. dys, difficult, and pues, 

breathe.) (Med.) А difficulty of breathing. 

Dystome, Drsrox'ic, Drs^roMoUus, (dis'tóm)  (Min.) 

ifficult of cleavage. 

Dysuria, (-si're-ah,) or Drsury. du dys, and ouron, 
urine.] (Med.) Difficulty of voiding the urine, at- 
tended with pain and a sensation of heat. 

унес, di-tie’e-de.) (Zotl.) The Water-beetle, a 

m. of coleopterous insects embracing aquatic beetles 
of an oval or rounded form, with the posterior legs 
longest, and strongly fringed to aid in swimming. 
They are excessively voracious both in the adult and 
larval state, devouring not only other insects, but alee 
young fishes. 


E. 


the fifth letter of the Grseco-Roman ае, stand- 
9 ing, as а vowel, intermediate between а and і. It 
has five sounds in English: long, short open, obtuse, 
and obscure, as in me, men, there, her, and . Asa 
final letter it is generally quiescent; but it serves to 
lengthen the sound of the preceding vowel, as in mane, 
cane, thine, which without the final e would be pro- 
nounced man, can, thin. In many other words the final 
e is silent, as in ezamine, definite, kc. Asan abbrevia- 
tion, it is put for east; for empire (us H. R. E. Holy 
Roman Empire) ; for eminence (a title of cardinals); and 
excellency (a title given to ambassadors, &c.); for er- 
empli, as e. gJ., exempli gratia (for instance), £c. Asa 
numeral, E stands for 250. —(Mus.) The third note or 
degree of the diatonic scale, corresponding with me of 
the French and Italians. It is а third above the tonic 
С, to which it stands in proportion as 6 to 4. Ава ma- 
r third, that is, when the tonic C vibrates 4 timer, the 
above vibrates 6 times. E is the third harmonic 
| which arises naturally from C as a fundamental note. 
E major, as a key, has four sharps at its signature, viz., 
F, C. G, and D MAIS E minor, as & key, has only one 
_ sharp, F, same as G major, of which E is the relative 
minor. 
Eagle, (é’gl.) [Fr. aigle.) (Zotl.) А bird of prey, of 
which there are abt. 70 species, distributed into several 
NOn MADE the largest and most powerful of the 
: They have the beak not curved from the 
very base, like the true falcons, nor notched on the 
edge, neither are their wings so long in proportion to 


their size. Their wings are, however, very broad and 
expansive; their legs are very robust; their claws 
curved, sharp, and strong. In the most restricted use 
of the generic term, the true eagles bavea rather short 
bill, curved from the cere, with a slight festoon on the 
edge of the upper mandible; the tarsi are short, and 
feathered down to the toes. The Golden Е. A 

Canadensis, of all ЇЧ. America, Europe, India, and М. 
Africa — of which what is called Ring-tailed Æ. is the 
young — is above 3 feet in length, and 8 feet in spread 
of wing; the color is dark-brown, the head and back 
of the neck in mature birds covered with pointed 
feathers of a golden-red color; young birds have a con- 
siderable part of the tail white. — The Bald, White- 
headed, or Sea E., Haliætus leucocephalus (Fig. 285), of 
all temperate and northern N. America, the chosen 
symbol of the U. Btates, is seldom more than 33 inches 
in its whole length. The general color of the plumage 
is brown, the head having a paeem tinge; the tail 
in the adult bird is pure white. It frequents both the 
seacoast and the lakes and rivers, and may be often 
seen sailing through the column of spray at the Falls 
of Niagara. It is very fond of fish, which it procures 
by wading in shallow streams, and also by compelling 
the osprey to relinquish prey just taken. The soaring 
and evolutions of the birds in the air on such occasions 
are described as sublime. The Bald Æ. feeds also ов 
lambs, fawns, poultry, &c.; kills swans, geese, and other 
water-fowl; and does not disdain to compel vultures te 
disgorge for its use the carrion which they have swak 
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Granite vems traversing gneiss, Cape Wrath. General view of junction of granite and schist 
(MacCulloch.) of the Valorsine. (L. A. Necker.) 











Granite veins traversing gneiss at Cape Wrath, in Scotla Granite veins traversing clay 
(MacCulloch.) slate. Table Mountain, Cape 
of Good Hope. (Capt. B. Hall.) 
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Junction of granite and limestone in Glen Tilt. 
a. Granite. b. Limestone. 
c. Blue argillaceous schist. 
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lowed. On account of its habits and dispositione, Frank- 
lim expressed his regret that it had been chosen as 
the national symbol. From the most ancient times, 
the E. has been universally regarded as the emblem of 
might and courage; and, like the lion, it has been fan- 
cifully invested with other attributes of greatness, such 
as men thought to harmonize with these. Its extraor- 
dinary powers of vision, the vast height to which it 
soars in the sky, the wild grandeur of the scenery 
amidst which it chiefly loves to make its abode, and 
perhaps also its longevity, have concurred to recom- 
mend it to poets regard. It was associated with Ju- 
piter in the Roman mythology ; its figure on the stand- 
ards of the Roman legions expressed and animated 
their confidence of victory. During the sway of Napo- 
leon I. and III., the French took for their standard an 

e with folded wings.—(Her.) One of the most 
noble bearings, and which, according to the learned in 
that science, ought to be given to none but such as 
greatly excel in courage and magnanimity. It is as- 
gamed by sovereigns as the badge of empire. The E. 
et Russia is or, with two heads displayed sable, each 





Fig.285.— BALD EAGLE. 


ducally crowned of the field; the whole imperially 
crowned, beaked, and membered, gules. The E. of Aus- 
tria is also displayed with two heads. The Prussian and 


the American (see above) eagles have but one. 
is also the badge of several orders, as the Black .E. and 
the Red E. of Prussia, the White E. of Poland. —(Nu- 
mis) A gold coin of the U. States, weighing 258 grains 
of standard fineness, and a legal tender of payment for 
10 dollars. —(Ast.) See AQUILA. 

Eagle-hawk. (2001.) The common name of the 
genus Morphuus or Spizaétus, comprising S. American 


the external E., the tympanum or middle E., and the 
labyrinth or internal E. 
the pinna (or concha), the part of the outer ear which 
projects from the side of the head, and the meatus, or 
pp which leads to the tympanum. The extremity 
of this passage is closed by a membrane (membrana 
ni) which therefore separates the external from 

the middle ear. The middle ear, or tympanum, is a nar- 
row, irregular cavity in the substance of the temporal 
bone, filled with air by means of the Eustachian tube 
from the pharynx or back of the mouth. It contains a 
chain ofsmall bones, by means of which the vibrations, 
communicated from without to the membrana tympani 
are in part conveyed across the cavity to the inner wall 
of the tympanum. "These bones have been named, from 
their shape, respectively, the malleus, the incus, the os 
orbiculare, and the stapes. The inner wall of the middle 
ear, separating it from the internal ear, is very uneven, 
presenting several elevations and foramina. Near its 
upper part is а reniform opening (the fenestra ovalis), 
which is occupied by the base of the stapes. Above 
this point is a slightly oval aperture (the fenestra ro- 
tunda), which is closed by another membrane, and con- 
nects the tympanum with a part of the internal ear 
termed the cochlea, The internal ear, or labyrinth, is 
the sentient portion of the organ of hearing. It is hol- 
lowed out of the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
Jt consists of two cavities, the osseous or bony laby- 
rinth, and the membranous labyrinth, the former of 
which contains the latter. The osseous labyrinth is 
divided into three parts: the vestibule, the semicircular 
canals, and the cochlea, all of which are lined through- 
out by a thin membrane, and enclose a clear fluid, 
named perilymph, The membranous labyrinth has a 
qu resemblance in form to the complicated cavity 
which it is contaiued, and has, therefore, five parta 
corresponding to the vestibule, three semicircular 
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Earnest, (iir'n?st.) 


Ear-rings, 
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canals, and the cochlea. It contains a liquid termed endo- 
lymph. Over this membranous structure the ultimate 
ramifications of the auditory nerve are spread. Thus 
the conditions necessary to the sensation of hearing are 





Fig. 280. — EXTERNAL, MIDDLE, AND INTERNAL EAR, 

a, The auditory canal; b, the tympanum ; c, the Eustachian tube, 
leading to the pharynx: d, the cochlea; and e, the semicircular 
canals and vestibule, seen on their exterior by the removal of the 
surrounding bony tissue. 


realized. The vibrations of the air are collected and 
concentrated by the external ear, and conveyed to the 
membrana tympani; they are thence transmitted to 
the internal ear, partly by the air within the tympe- 
num, partly by the chain of bones, and partly by the 
walls of the cavity. The vibrations of the membrane 
of the Їепевїг are then transmitted to the fluid of the 
labyrinths, and to the auditory nerve, and this nerve 
transmits its impressions to the brain, and gives the 
sensation of hearing. — ( Mus.) That internal sense by 
which we perceive and judge of harmony, and distin- 
guish musical sounds. —( Hort.) A name given to the 
cotyledonous leaves which first appear from the see 
and usually differ in form from the subsequent perfi 
leaves. 
Earing, (ér'ing.) Стані 
fasten the upper corner of а sail to its yard, &c. 
Enrl, EE [A. 8. eorl.] A British title of nobility of 
the third degree, ranking between a marquis and a vis- 
count. It corresponds to the French comte, German 
, Italian and Spanish and Portuguese conde. 
or some time r the Norman conquest they were 
called counts (from the French), and their wives to the 
resent day are called countesses. The earl's coronet 
as no flowers raised above the circle, like that of a 
duke and a marquis, but only points, and a pearl in 
each of them 
Early, (èr'le,) in Georgia, a S.W. co. b. on Alabama; 
area, sq. m.; C. Blakely. 
Early English. (Arch) The first of the pointed 
or thic styles * USA. 
used in England. * ^ * 
It succeeded the 
Norman towards 
the end of the 12th 
cent. and du- 
ally merged into 
the Decorated at 
the end of the 13th. 
Retaining much of 
the strength and 
solidity of the ear- 
lier style, it exhib- 
ited the ful 
forms (Fig. 287), 
without the redun- 
dancy of ornament 
which latterly de- 
nerated into a 
ault in that which 
followed. 


A small rope-employed to 





(Law.) Money ad- 
vanced by the 
buyer of goods, to 
bind the seller to 
the performance of 
а verbal bargain. 


. 287. 
EARLY ENGLISH PIERS AND ARCH. 
(Westminster Abbey, A. p. 1250.) 


(-ringz.) A ring 
suspended from 
the ear, which is bored for the purpose, and is a mode of 
adorning the persen which, since the remotest antiquity, 
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has enjoyed eo great and universal favor, that it would 
appear to be a very natural idea to attach such an orna- 
ment to the pendulous lobe of the ear. 
Barth, (ürt.) [A. 8. eorthe.]) (Geog. and Ast.) The 
lobe on which we live, being the 3d planet in order 
m the sun, and the largest within the belt of the 
Planetoids. In remote antiquity, the E. was regarded 
as a flat, circular body floating on the water; but the 
t distances which men were able to travel soon re- 
ted this limited idea as an optical illusion, and the 
spherical form of the E. was consequently suspected. 
According to the Ptolemaic system, it was supposed to 
be immovable in the centre of the universe; but, ac- 
cording to that of Copernicus, it moves from W. to E., 
so as to occasion the succession of day and night, and 
also annually round the sun, so as to cause the different 
seasons. By some of the ancients its form was sup- 
nes to be like that of an oblong cylinder; by others, 
ike that of a drum; and by others it was supposed to 
be a plane surface. Succeeding ages have, however, 
demonstrated it to be nearly spherical; and amon 
other reasons for this theory, are the following: 1. Al 
the appearances of the heavens, both on land and at 
sea, are the same as they would be if the E. were a 
obe. 2, In eclipses of the moon, which are caused by 
shadow of the E.falling upon the moon, this shadow 
is always circular; and а body can be no other {Бап а 
lobe which, in all situations, casts a circular shadow. 
Several navigators have sailed quite round the globe, 
steering their course directly 8. and W. till they came 
to the —* 8ea, and from thence to the N. and 
W.,till they returned to their port from the E. ; and all 
the phenomena which should naturally arise from the 
B.'s rotundity happened to them. It is true, the surface 
ef the Е. is not au exact geometrical globe, but then 
the inequalities are so inconsiderable, that the highest 
mountain bears no greater proportion to the bulk of 
the E. than a grain of dust does to & common globe. 
The figure of the E. was believed by mathematicians 
and geographers to be perfectly spherical, except- 
ing the small inequalities in ita surface of mountains 
and valleys, until Sir Isaac Newton and Huygens 
demonstrated, from the laws of hydrostatics, and the 
revolution of the E. about its axis, that its figure is 
not a true sphere, but an oblate spheroid flattened to- 
wards the poles. Various measurements have since put 
this beyond all doubt. There are abundant proofs that 
the earth, since it has assumed its present form, has 
undergone many great revolutions. Shells and corals 
are found jn the interior of continents and on the sum- 
mits of the highest mountains, which, therefore, must 
have been at some period beneath the sea. The remains 
of tropical animals and plants are found in high lati- 
tudes. Mineral strata are twisted, dislocated, and 
broker asunder. The £.'s equatorial diameter is rather 
more than 7,925146 English miles; its polar rather more 
than 7,899 milea; the polar compression is, therefore, 
not quite 2614 miles; and the proportion of one diam- 
eter to the other is as 299 to 298, Its mean radius is 
3,9561% miles; its circumference 25,000; its superficies 
198,944,200 square miles; and its solidity 263,930,000,000 
cubic miles. The mass of the E., compared with that 
of the sun, is as 1 to 355,000; and its mean density is to 
that of water as 514 to 1. The interior of the E. is 
almost entirely unknown to us, as the depth to which 
we have been able to penetrate is nothing in compari- 
son with its diameter. The E. has a triple motion. 
There is a diurnal motion round its own axis, from W. to 
E., in 24 hours, which occasions the perpetual succes- 
sion of days and nights. The timeof the Es revolution 
ou its axia, called the sidereal day, is measured by the 
interval between the two transits of the same fixed 
star over the meridian of any place; and astronomers 
have proved that this interval cannot have altered so 
much as three times the thousandth part of a second 
during the last 2,000 years. There is an annual motion 
round the sun in a year, which produces the different 
seasons, and the lengthening and shortening of days. 
This motion is performed in an elliptical orbit, the ex- 
centricity of which, or the distance of the foci from the 
centre, is 001679 parts of the mean distance of the E. 
from the sun — that is, of 95,000,000 of miles. The mo- 
tion of the E. in its orbit is not uniform, being most 
rapid at its perihelion, and slowest at its aphelion. Its 
average velocity is 68,040 miles an hour. The inequal- 
ity of the E.'s angular motion about the sun causes the 
apparent solar day, or the interval between the succes- 
sive transits of the sun over the same meridian, to be 
wnequal, and not to correspond with the length of the 
mean solar day. The third motion is caused as follows: 
The equator of the E. is inclined to the plane of ita 
erbit, called the e of the ecliptic, at an angle of 23° 
21' 50"; this in tion is termed the obliquity of the 


Earth’enware. 
Earth-nut. 
капиачаке,(а юк) The term applied to any 
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ecliptic, and causes the phenomena of the seasons. Since 
the E.'s axis always preserves its parallelism (that is, 
points to the same star), the sun, at one season of the 
year, ів 23° 27' 56” to the N. of the equator, and at the 
opposite season the same distance to the 8. of ít; but 
the straight line formed by the intersection of the 
planes of the equator and ecliptic has a slow motion 
westward, contrary to the order of the signs, and re- 
treats at the rate of 50-1" yearly, causing what is termed 
the precession of the equinozes, or, more correctly, the 
retrogression of the earth's nodes. This is due to the dis- 
turbing action of the sun and moon on the redundant 
matter at the equator of the E. by which its 

ів rendered oblate; and this precession, jointly with 
the nutation of the E.'s axis, causes a motion of its 
poles about the poles of the ecliptic. The sun appears 
to return to the equator before the completion of the 
sidereal per, by the amount of time which the sun, or 
rather the E., requires to pass over 501”, that is, 20 
19-9". A complete tour of the ecliptic is performed in 
25,868 years. The revolution of the seasons forms the 
equinoctial or tropical year. See ASTRONOMY, GBOLOGT, 
SOLAR SYSTEM, Kc. 

Bee Potrerr. 

(Bot.) See ARACHIS. 


tremor or shaking of the solid crust of the earth, 
caused by waves of elastic compression travellin 
through a portion of the crust of the globe, and origi- 
nating in an impulse in the interior. Tbat im 

шау be an explosive production or condensation of 
high-pressure steam in heated cavities deep beneath the 
surface, or sudden increase or decrease of its tension, or 
sudden fracture or fall,or forcing up or down or against 
each other of great rocky masses, or if in near propin- 
quity to active volcanoes, it may be any of their throbs 
or throes, or explosive ejections, or the recoil from 
these. The rate of movement of the wave thus gener- 
ated varies with the elasticity of the medium through 
which it is propagated, the rate being less at sea than 
on land, and less in loose strata than fa compact rock. 
An E. wave bas been found in some cases to travel at 
the rate of 30 m.a minute. When the impulse origi- 
nates under the sea, a large volume of water is forced 
upward, and & wave is pro ted in all directions, 
which, when it reaches a shore, rushes upon it with 
violence, frequently causing great destruction. "Very 
large tracts of ground are sometimes shaken. At the 
fearful E. which destroyed the greater part of Lisbon 
in 1756, a portion of the earth's surface four times larger 
than Europe was shaken. Inthe Andes the earth has 
sometimes continued to tremble without interruption 
for many days together; and at other places there have 
been tremblings felt almost hourly for many succeasive 
months. Permanent alterations of the level of large 
tracts of ground, both elevations and depressions, have 
followed Е. Noises very frequently, but not always, 
accompany Е. The connection of E. and volcanoes has 
been often noticed, so much so that the latter have 
been termed safety-valves for the country in their 
neighborhood. The immediate cause of E. is still ine 
volved in great obscurity, and various theories have 
been proposed to embrace all the phenomena displayed. ' 
The destruction of life by E. has often been very large. 
Although there is a strong tendency on such occasions 
to exaggerate the loss of life, it may well be that in the 
course of a few thousand years several millions of 
human beings have been destroyed. One of the most 
violent and destructive Е. of which history has made 
record, occurred in Aug., 1868, along the W. coast of 
8. America. In Peru chiefly, Arequipa and several 
other cities were almost destroyed, and from Callao to 
Iquique, the whole coast was left in a complete state of 
desolation and ruin. It has been estimated that 30,000 
lives were lost by this E. Oct. 2d, same year, an E. 
occurred also at San Francisco. Seven buildi were 
destroyed and five persons killed. In May, 1877,a dis- 
astrous E. occurred on the same coast of S. America, 
Iquique and other towns were &gain nearly destroyed. 


Earths, (ŭrthz.) (Chem.) А name given to those solid 


bodies composing the mineral strata, which are incom- 
bustible, colorless, not convertible into metals by any 
ordinary methods of reduction, and, when reduced by 
rcientific experiments, possessing generally but an 
vvanescent metallic existence. They were regarded as 
elementary bodies until the brilliant researches of Rir 
H. Davy proved them to be compounds of oxygen wich 
peculiar bases. They are tasteless, inodorous, unine 
flammable substances, usually occurring in intimate 
union with each other, with various acids, and with 
oxides of the common metals. Under these circum- 
stances, they constitute by far the greatest part of the 
strata, gravel, and soll, forming the mountains, plaing 
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-and valleys of our globe. Their number is ten. Five 
of them decided alkaline propertics — baryta, 
strontia, lime (calcia), magnesia, and lithia. Five of them 
are termed E. proper — alumina, glucina, yttria, zirconia, 
and thorina; these do not change the infusion of cab- 
bage or tincture of litmus, do not readily neutralize 
acidity, and are insoluble in water. 

._Earth-worm. (Zodl.) See LUMBRICIDA. 

Ear-trumpet. (Acoustics.) A contrivance for im- 
proving the hearing of the partially deaf, the principle 
of which is to collect the sonorous vibrations, and to 
convey them in an intensified form to the decper parts 
of the ear. The apparatus most commonly in use re- 
quires to be held in the hand, and consists of а narrow 
portion inserted into tho ear-passage, and which grad- 
ually expands into a wide mouth. 

KRarwig, (ér’wig.) (Zodl.) See FORFICULARIA&. 

Easel, (Gr) (Gar. esel, an ass.) (Райи) Ап appara- 
tas constructed of wood, upon which the panel or can- 
vas is placed while a picture is being painted (Fig. 288.) 





Fig. 288. 
AN ARTIST OF THE 15TH CENT. AT WORK AT НІЗ RABEL. 
(From an illumination in a MS. of the Romance of the Rose.) 


An Easel-picture is a picture of small dimensions, such 
as render it portable. 

Easement, (ётё!) [A.8. eath, Sia (Таш) A 
right in the owner of one parcel of land, by reason of 
such ownership, to use the land of another for a special 
purpose not inconsistent with a general property ín the 
owner. Easements are as various as the exigencies of 
domestic convenience or the purposes to which build- 
ings and land may be applied. An E. cannot exist apart 
from an estate in land, it being necessary that there 
should be two tenements, the one (called dominant) en- 
joying the right, the other (termed serrient) over which 

tis enjoyed. An E.must be constituted by deed or by 
proe riptiou: It may be extinguished by an actual or 
implied release. When a — entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of an E. is disturbed in that enjoyment, he may 
enforce his right by action at law, or he may enter upon 
the servient tenement, and abate the nuisance himself. 

East, (ést.) (Ger. ost.] (Geog.) One of the four cardinal 
points, being that point of the horizon where the sun 
appears to rise when in the equator. The word Kae is 
indefinitely used when we speak of countries which lie 
eastward of us. 

East Baton Rouge, (bdt/n-roozh,) in Louisiana, а В.Е. 
cent. per ; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Baton Rouge. 

East Bridgewater, (-brtj’caw’tr,) a flourishing 
manuf. township of Massachusetts, Plymouth co., abt. 20 
m. S. by E. of Boston. 

Easter, (ést'ür.) (Ger. ostern.] (Eccl) A solemn fos- 
tival observed among Christians, in commemoration of 
Christ's resurrection. The Latins call it pascha, a Пе- 
brew word, applic’ to the Jewish feast of the passover, 
to which the Christian festival of E. corresponds. Thus 
St. Paul says (1 Cor. v. 7), “For even Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us." This feast was fixed by the 
Council of Nice, 325, to be held on the Sunday which 
falis upon or immediately after the full moon which 
— next after the 21st of March. The new moons 
of che ecclesiastical calendar, by which Æ. is regulated, 
are determined arbitrarily, by the lunar cycle in the 
Julian calendar, and the table of epactsin the Grego- 

rien. The new moons of the calendar are generally 
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one, two, or even three days later than the astronomical 
ог true new moons. And the lth day of the moon is 
counted full moon, though the opposition more usually 
occurs on the 16th. 

Easter Island, is a small isle in the Pacific Ocean ; 
Lat. 20° 6’ 8., Lon. 100° 7’ W. 

Eastern, (és'ürn) or GLOUCESTER PoINT, at the en- 
trance of Cape Ann Harbor, Massachuselts, has upon it 
a fixed light; N. Lat. 42° 34' 40", W. Lon. 70° 39". 

Enst'ern Archipelago. See MALAY AROHIPBLAGO. 

East’ern Empire. e GREEK EMPIRE. 

East Feliciana, (fe-tis-e-dh’nah,) in Louisiana, a N. 
E. par. ; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Jackson. 

East India Company, (The.) (Eng. Hist.) The 
most celebrated commercial association either of an- 
cient or modern times; was incorporated during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1600, and empowered to trade 
to countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclusive of all other persons. Properly speaking, the 
company were only merchants — sending out bullion, 
lead, quicksilver, woollens, hardware, and other goods 
to India; and bringing home calicoes, silks, diamonds, 
tea, porcelain, pepper, rugs, saltpetre, &c., from thence. 
Not merely with India, but with China and other parts 
of the East, the trade was monopolized by the com- 
peny; and hence arose their great trade in China tea, 

porem and silk. By degrees, avarice and ambition 

ed the company, or their agents in India, to take part 
in the quarrels among the native princes; this course 
m them power and influence at the native courts, 
rom whence arose the acquisition of sovereign powers 
over vast regions. India thus became valued by the 
company, not only as commercially profitable, but as 
affording to the friends and relations of the directors 
opportunita of making vast fortunes by political or 
military enterprises. Many and severe have been the 
contests between the advocates of froe-trade with India 
and the friends of the “incorporated company ; " .but 
at length the long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
body was abolished by tho British government in 1833; 
and by act of 1858 the whole of the company's powers 
were transferred to the Crown. 

Eastlake, Sin Сналвікз Lock, (ésf/ldk,) an кп 

inter of the historical school, B. at Plymouth, 1793. 

e became President of the Royal Academy in 1850. 
His finest work is Pilgrims to Rome first Coming in Sight 
of the Holy City. D. 1869. 

East Liv'er 1, a village of Ohio, in Columbians 
co. on the Ohio river, abt. 48 m. below Pittsburgh, 
celebrated for its Potterv industry. 

East-Main, or SLApz River, in Brit. N. America, risen 
near the S.E. limit of Labrador, in Lake Nitchegnon, 
and, after a nearly W. course of 400 m., falls into James’ 
Bay; Lat. 52° 15' N., Lon. 78° 41' W. 

Easton, (eest'ün,) in Maryland, a village, C. of Talbot 
00.,&bt. 80 m. from Annapolis; —lIn Pnn- 
sy(vania, a flourishing borough, C. of Northampton co. 
on the Delaware, 56 miles М. of Philadelphia. It is 4 
handsomely laid-out place, with manufactures, and is 
the seat of Lafayette College, founded in 1832. 


Eastport, (-port,) a fortified port of entry of Maine, 
Washington co., on the S.E. side of Moose Island, abt. 
234 m. N.E. of Portland; Lat. 449 54’ N., Lon. 66° 56’ W. 
It Баз a considerable coasting and lumber trade. Pop. 
of township, . 

East River, in New Fork, а strait which connecta 
Long Island Sound with New York Buy, and is abt. 20 
miles in length, and navigable for large ships. 

East Roumelia, an autonomatic prov. of Turkey, 8. 
of the Balkans, formed under the treaty of Berlin (g. v.) 
in 1878, having a Christian governor approved by the 
European powers. 

East Saginaw, a town of Michigan, in Saginaw co. 

East St. Louis, a town of Illinois, St. Clair co., on the 
Mississippi river, opposite St. Louis. 

Eaton, (e'tiin,) in Michigan, a central co.; area, 578 aq. 
m. ; C. Charlotte. 
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| Enton's Neck, (nčk,) in New York, lies on Long Isl- 


and, on the E. side of the entrance into Huntingdon's 
Bay. It has a lighthouse at an elevation of 134 feet 
above the sea, in Lat. 40° 57/ 5” N., Lon. 73° W 12" W. 
Eau Claire, (0-klair,) in Wisconsin, a W. co.; area, 648 
вй. m.; Eau Claire, the county-seat, is 
situate at the junction of Chippewa and Eau Claire 
rivers, about 70 miles N. by W. of La Crosse; 
On the opposite side of Eau Claire river is 
another town of samo name. 
Eau de Cologne, (6-da-ko-lén’.) (Perfum.) Bee Co- 


LOGNE WATER. 
Eau de Javelle. (Chem. See CHLORINE. 
Eau de Luee, (6-da-loos’.) (Med.) A strong solution 


of ammonia, scented by adding a little mastic and ой 
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ef amber. It is consideres, ir, India, an effective rem- | Eecemteie, (eX-aiw'trik.) [Gr. ek, away from, and lasne 


against the bite of pois;aous snakes. 

Жаш de Vie, (o-dà-ve.) (7г., water of life.) The French 
name for BRANDY, 4. v. 

Kaux Honnes, tobon g-) [Fr., good waters.) A 
town aud fashionable spa of France, dep. Basses-Pyré- 
nées, 20 miles 8.8. E. of Oleron. Its thermal waters are 
esteemed highly efficacious in cases of pulmonary 
disease. 

Eaves, (eévz’.) [А. 8. efese.] (Arch.) The edges of the 
roof of a house, which overhang the wall, for the pur- 

of throwing the water to a distance from it. 
кор; (4b.) [Ger. ebóe.] The retirement or reflux of the 


KEbenacese, (2b-n-a's$e-e.) (Bot) The Ebony fam., an 
©. of plants, alliance Gentianales, consisting of trees or 
shrubs, chiefly tropical, and yielding hard and durable 
timber. See DIOSPYROS. 

Ebenezer, (éb-n-ezür.) (Heb., stone of help.) ( Script.) 
A memorial stone set up by Samuel after a victory over 
the Philistines, in acknowledgment of the Lord's help 
in the success; — also the place where this event oc- 
curred. (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1, vii. 12.) 

Eberhard, JouaNxX Avuavst, (éb'ür-hdrd,) a German 
philosopher and elegant writer, B. at Halberstadt, 1739; 
was a staunch partisan of Leibnitz and an adversary of 
Kantism. His pp. works are: Apology of Socrates (1112); 
History of Philosophy (1188) ; and Dictionary of German 

(1802). D. 1809. 

Ebionites, (2b'e-ón-is.) [Heb., poor.) (Eccl. Hist) A 
sect of the Zd cent. They believed that Jesus was sini- 
ply a man distinguished above all others for lega! piety 
— pre&minently a Jew, and selected as the Messiah be- 
cause of his superior Judaism. 

Ebonite, (b/ón-it.) (Chem.) See CaovtCHoUC. 

Ebony, (b'o-ne.) (Во) See Diosprros. 

Kboulement, (a-bool^món|g.) rl (Fortif.) The 
crumbling or falling away of a wall or rampart. 

Ebracteate, (ebrák'te-àt) (Bot) Having no bracts. 

Ebro, (ai'bro.) (Anc. Iberus] One of the pp. rivers of 
rien rising in the mountains of Asturias; Lat. 439 N., 
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О W., and flowing into the Mediterranean in Lat. 
46° 40 N., Lon. 0° 55’ Ё Length, 350 m. 
Kbullition, (é-bul-lish’un.) [L. ebullio, I bubble up.) 
Chem.) Вее BoiLING. 
Eebalium, (ék-ba'le-tim.) (Bot) А genus of annual 
plants, O. Cucurbita- 
ces, closely allied to 


Momordica, The 
Squirting Cucum- 
ber, E. agreste (Fig. 
289), is a native of 
waste places in 8. 
Europe. Its fruit is 
a small elliptical, 
greenish gourd, 
covered with soft 
triangular prickles. 
These fruits forcibly 
eject their seeds, to- 
gether with a mu- 
cilaginous juice. 
The drug known as 
Flaterium ів the 
dried precipitate 
that is deposited 
from the juice which 
flows from the fruit, or rather from the pulp surround- 
ing the seeds. So powerful is pure elaterium, that 14 part 
of a grain is sufficient to produce strong cathartic effects; 
it is, however, rarely obtained pure. It is of great value 
in certain cases of dropsy and of cerebral disease, where 
an active remedy is required; but as its action is vio- 
lent, it requires to be administered with great caution, 
and in cases where there exists no objection to its use. 
The active principle of elaterium is a crystalline sub- 
stance called ela£erine. 

Ecbasis, —— (Gr. ekbasis, an issue of a matter.] 
(Rhet.) Those parts of the proximum in which the 
orator treats of things according to their events or con- 

uences. 

Ecbatana, (ék-bdt'a-nah.) (Anc. Geng.) The C. of 
Media, and the summer-residence of Cyrus the Great 
and his successors. It is said to have been founded by 
the warrior-queen Semiramis, and its site is now occu- 
pled by the town of Hamadan. 

Eebole, (éX'bo-le.) [Gr. ekbolé, a going ош] (Æhet.) 
A digression by which the orator introduces some other 
person speaking in his own words. 

Жесе Homo, (éX'se ho'mo.) (L., behold the man.] (Fine 
Arts.) A picture or piece of sculpture which represents 
Christ crowned with thorns. The name was suggested 
by Pilate’s exc'amation (John xix. 5). 


Fig. 289.—8QUIRTING CUCUMBER. 





tron, tbe centre.] (Geom.) А term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same centre, and conse- 
quently are not concentric. — (Ast) The deferent cir 
cle in the circumference of which, in the Ptolemaic sye- 
tem, the centre of the epicycle of a planet was supposed 
to be carried forward in its orbit round the earth. It 
was E. with regard to the earth ; for though the orbit 
of a planet was believed to be a circle described about 
the earth, the latter was not placed in the centre of 
that circle. —( Mech.) A contrivance for taking an alter 
nating rectilinear motion from a revolving shaft. 16 
consists of a circular disc or pulley fixed on a shaft or 
axis which docs sot. pass through the centre of the 
disc. The first 
diagran in 
Fig. 290 rep- 
resents a side- 
plan of an E.; = 
4 a the disc, i 
the centre of 
which is at 
b; the inner 
circle is the 
shaft, with its 
centro at с; 
ee is a section 
along the axis 
of the shaft 
а; and а/а’ an 
edge-view. A 
hoop, g f, em- 
braces the 
groove а/а’, 
allowing the 
disc to turn 
within it. As 
the eccentric 





revolves with 

the axis, the il 
hoop ís alter- 
nately raised Fig. 290. 


and lowered, 

and with it the rod l, which is keyed into it at А. The 
extent of the rise and fall of the rod is de to twice 
cb, the distance between the centres. e E. is of 
great use when a reciprocating motion is required 
to be given to a rod. 

Eccentricity, or Excenrnicity, (€k-s-tris’e-te.) [Same 
deriv.) (434) The distance between the focus and cen- 
tre of theelliptic orbit of a planet or satellite, the semi- 
axis major being considered as unity ; or the ratio oi 
the distance between the focus and centre to the sem:- 
axis major. 

Ecchy mosis, (?k-ke-mo'sis.) [Gr. ek, out of, and chy 
mos, juice.] (Med.) An appearance of livid spots on 
the skin, occasioned by an extravasation of blood from 
a vein betwixt the flesh and the skin. 

Ecclesiastes, (ék-kle-ze-as‘tecz.) [Gr., the Preacher ; 
Heb. Koheleth.) (Script.) A canonical book of the Old 
Testament, the design of which is to show the vanity 
of all sublunary things. The majority of commentators 
believe this book to be the fruit of Solomon’s repent- 
ance, after having experienced all the follies and pleas- 
ures of life. 

Eecelesiastic, (-reartik.) [From Gr. ekklesia, the 
Church.] (EccL) A person in orders; one who is con- 
secrated to the service of the church apnd the minletry 
of religion. 

Eeelesias’tieus, (-te-ktis.) [Same deriv.) (Seript.) A 
book of the Old Testament, called in the Septuagint 
The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach. It is considered 
as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church, but is re- 
jected as apocryphal by the Protestants. It exhibits 
but little regard for methodical arrangement, but it is 
highly poetical. 

Echelon, (ésh'elón.) [Ег., а step.) (Mil) A term 
which, in tactics, denotes the position of an army with 
one division more advanced than another, somewhat 
like the steps of a ladder. A battalion, regiment, &c., 
marches en échelon if the divisions of which it is com- 
posed do not march in one line, but on parallel lines 
The divisions are not exactly behind each other, bus 
each is to the right or left of the one preceding, 80 as to 
give the whole the appearance ofa stairway. This or- 
der is used if the commander wishes to bring one part 
of a mass into action, and to reserve the other. 

Echeneideze, (e-kén-e'i-de.) (Zo. The Remora fam. 
embracing malacop tery Es fishes which have a flat- 
tened disk upon the head, composed of a number of 
transverse cartilaginous lamins directed obliquely 
backwards, serrated or spiny on the bind edge, and 
movable, so that by creating a vacuum between them, 
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er by hooking on to various bodies by means of the ser- 
rated ed ey are enabled to attach themselves very 
firmly. They are from 12 to 15 inches long. The gen. 
Echeneis is the principal. 
Echiales, (¢-ke-a'leez.) (Во) An all. of pann sub- 
class Peryginous Exogens, having dichlamydeous, mon- 
opetalous, symmetrical or unsymmetrical flowers; un- 
camentaceous fruit; and a large embryo with little or 
no albumen. 
Echidna, (e-kid'nah.) (Myth.) А fabulous being, rep- 
resented as half woman, half serpent, was daughter 
of Tartarus, and mother of the Sphynx, Cerberus, the 
Chimeera, and other monsters. —(Zodl.) See Момотке- 
MATA. 
Echinate, (Zk'e-nàt) (Воі. and 2001.) Furnished with 
numerous rigid hairs, or straight prickles. 
Echinites, (ék’e-nitz.) (Pal.) See ECHINOIDS. 
Echinocactus, (e-k tüs)  [Gr. echinos, a 


plant; in allu- 
sion to many of 
the species pase 
globular and £ 
thickly beset $z 
with spines, re- 
sembling a roll- 
ed-up hedgehog.| f 
(Bot.) The plants $ 
composing this 
genus, like many ^ 
others belonging 
to the O. Cucta- 
сеге, assume most | 
grotesque forms. Fig. 291. — ECHINOCACTUS VISNAGA, 
Е. visnaga, a na- 
tive of San Luis de Potosi, in Mexico, has abt. 50 sharp 
ridges, with the clusters of spines sunk into their edges 
at short intervals. The flowers are bright-yellow. A 
plant of this species has been found weighing one ton, 
and measuring 9 feet in height by 3 in diameter. 
Echinodermata, (e-kin-o-dür'ma-tah.) [Gr. echinos, 
spine, and derma, skin.) (Zodl.) An extensive class of 
animals of the branch Radiata, comprising all those 
which have a hard coriaceous integument, which in 
some species ia covered with sharp spines or prickles, 
like those of the hedgehog; a digestive and vascular 
system; and a sort of radiating nerves. They are all 
marine animals, possessing the power of locomotion; 
the sexes are distinct; and the young are produced 
from ova. This class comprises animals of very dissim- 
ilar appearance, some genera reminding us of polypes 
— creatures of inferior organization, while others ap- 
pronos the annulose animals, whose structure is of a 
igher grade. 

Echinoids, (2k’e-noidz.) (Z09.) An О. of Echinoder- 
mata, which have a crustaceous or coriaceous more or 
less spherical integument, most commonly armed with 
tubercles or spines. They are all inhabitants of the 
sea; have tho 
mouth below 
and the vent 
above (Fig. 
292). The 
spines are 
connected 
with theouter 
skin by very 
strong  liga- 
ments, and 
are the in- 
struments of 
motion. They 
are generally 
armed with 5 
sharp teeth; Fig. 292. 
and the pores SEA-URCHIN DENUDED OF ITS SPINES — 
are furnished TO SHOW THEIR MODE OF INSERTION, 
with a retrac- 
tile tentacle or feeler to each, by which the animal af- 
fixes itself to any object, and stops its motion. The 
species most esteemed as an esculent, and thence de- 
nominated Echinus esculentus, is sub-globular; with ten 
avenues of pores, the spaces between covered with 
small tubercles supporting the spines. Fossil Æ., called 
Echinites, are to be traced in almost incredible numbers 
through all the formations, from the epoch of the trans- 
ition series to the present time. 
Echinospermam, (e-kin rm'üim.) (Bot) A 
gen. of plants, О. Boraginacesz, chiefly distinguished by 
their salver-shaped corollu, which has the throat closed 
—* small scales. 

inus, (e-ki^nüs.) (Zodl.) Вее ECHINOIDS. — ( Arch.) 
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The egg and anchor, or egg and tongue ornament, ver} 
frequently carved on the ovolo in classic architecture. 
(See Fig. 198). 

Echmiadzin, (Zk-me-dd'zin,) a city of Russian Ar- 
menia, in Trans-Caucasia, 25 m. N. of Mt. Ararat. It is 
the archiepiscopal cap. of the Armenian Church. 

Echo, (éX'o.) ( Myth.) A nymph and handmaid of Juno, 
said to have been transformed into an echo by Juno, 
whom she had offended by her too great fluency of 
tongue. Another account has it that she pined away, 
for love of Narcissus, until her voice only remained.— 
(Acoustics.) Sound is produced by waves or pulses of 
the air. When these waves come into contact with a 
cliff, they are reflected like light or heat. When the 
sound is so reflected as to come back to the observer'e 
ear, it is called an echo. 

Echols, (?&'óiz,) in Georgia, a S. co., b. on Florida; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. Statenville. 

Ecija, (a-se'hah,) a city of Spain, p. Seville, on the Xenil, 
47 m. E.N.E. of the city of Seville. Pop. 30,000. 

Eck mühi, (7 тее,) a town of 8. Germany, in Bavaria, 
13 m. from Ratisbon. Here, in 1809, the Austrians were 
defeated by the French under Davoust, whence the lat- 
ter derived his after-title of Prince of Eckmühl. 

Eelampsis, (¢-kldmp’sts.) [Gr. ekl , I shine forth.] 
(Med.) Scintillations or flashings of light in the eyes; 
a symptom of epilepsy. 

| Eclaircissement, (a-kldr'sis-móng.) [Fr.] The clear- 

. ing up of anything not before understood. ' 

| Eclat, (a-klaA^'.) [Fr.] A burst of applause; renown 

|, following some action or event. 

| Eelecti (ek-lék’tiks.) | [Gr. eklego, I pick out.] 

| (Philos) The name given to those philosophers who, 
without attaching themselves to any particular school, 
select what appears to them the best and most ra- 
tional from each.— Anciently, they were & sect of 
Greek philosophers, who endeavored to mould the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras and Plato, and blend them with 
the theology of the Egyptians and the tenets of Zoroas- 
ter. They borrowed many of the pp. dogmas of Chris- 
tianity from the catechetic school of Alexandria; and, 
combining these with the mysticisms of Pythagoras, 
the errors of Plato, and the superstitions of Egypt, they 
hoped to reconcile the Christians and Pagans to the 
same opinions. 

Eclipse, (¢-klips’.) [Gr. ekleipo, to fade away.) (Ast.) 
The obscuration of one celestial body by another, 
whether by the direct interception of the light coming 
from the former, or by the interception of the light * 
which the former is illuminated. Ап Е. of the sun 
caused by the intervention of the moon, which totally 
or partially hides the sun's disc; an Æ. of the moon is 
occasioned by the shadow of the earth, which falls on 
it and obscures it, either wholly or in part. In endeav- 
oring to understand the true nature of Е, the mind 
must fi to itself the body of the sun irradiat ing 
the earth on one side of its globe, which, being a soli 
body, intercepts the rays, and therefore projects a long 
conical shadow from its opposite side; now when the 
moon happens to come in a line with this shadow, it 
falls upon her, and she is eclipsed. An Е. of the moon 
is partial, when only a part of its disc is within the 
shadow of the earth; it is total, when all its disc is 
within the shadow. Ав the moon is actually deprived 
of her light during an E., every inhabitant upon the 
face of the earth, who sees the moon, sees the E. It is 
evident that there will be an Æ. of the sun or moon 
only when the sun, moon, and earth are in the same 
right line, or very nearly so. There must be two, and 

| there may be three, E. of the moon every year. The 
sun can only be eclipsed at the new moon, or when the 
moon, at its conjunction, is in or near one of its nodes. 
There must be two, and there may be four, E. of the 
sun every year, and these may be partial, total, or annu- 
lar, when the shadow is sufficiently extensive to hide 
only the centre of the sun's disc. Besides the cone of 
shadow, within which no rays can enter, there is a sur- 
rounding space to which rays can come from some por- 
tions of the luminous body: this is called the 
bra (L., almost a shadow,) of the body causing the Æ. 
The nearer the spectator is to the umbra, or shadow, 
the deeper the penumbra, because the larger the portion 
of the luminous body screened by that which is inter- 
posed. The first E. that is placed on record is one of 
the moon, observed in Babylon 721 в.с. Thales showed 
the true cause of lunar Æ. abt. 600 n.c.; but Calippus 
was the first who calculated their revolution, abt. 275 
years later. 

Ecliptic, (e-klip'tik.) [Gr. ek, and leipo, to pass away 
from.) (Ast.) e great circle of the heavens along 
which the sun's centre appears to move in the course 
of a year. Its name is derived from the circumstance 
tliat eclipses, either of the moon or of the sun, can only 
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when the former body is on or near the Е. 
The Æ. is inclined about 2354? to the equator. It is di- 
vided by astronomers into twelve portions, each of 30°. 
These are called signs, and serve conveniently to indi- 
eate the course of the sun alung the circle. The point 
where he passes from the southern to the northern side 
of the equator ia called the first point of Aries, und the 
sign Aries extends 30° from this point. Then follow 
the signs in this order — Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sugittarius, Capricornus, Aqua- 
. rius, Pisces. The sun's motion along the Æ. is not uni- 
form, so that he continues a longer time in some signs 
than in others. He moves most slowly along the &.in 
summer. Owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
the signs no longer agree with the constellations which 
bear the same name, the sign Aries falling on the con- 
stellation Pisces, and so on. 

Belogue, (?k'10g.) (Gr. eklogé, a picking out.) (Zit) 
An idyl; a pastoral poem. The Bucolics of Virgil con- 
sist of 10 Eclogues, in which shepherds are represented 
eonversing with each other. 

Economy, (e-kón'o-me.) [Gr. oikos, a house, and nemo, 
I manage.] The frugal expenditure of money, with the 
prudent management of all the meaus by which prop- 
erty is eaved or accumulated. It also signifies a judi- 
clous application of time and labor. In a more ex- 
tended sense, it denotes the regulation und disposition 
of the affairs of a state or nation, which is called polu- 
tcal E. And it is likewise applied to the regular opera- 
tions of nature in the generation, nutrition, and pre- 
servation of animals or plants; as, animal E., vegetuble 


economy. 

Ecorehé, (ai-kór'shai. (Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The name 
given toa figure used by artists in the study of anat- 
omy, in which the muscles are exposed to view by the 
removal of the outer skin. 

Kephonesis, (¢k-fo-né’sis.) (Gr.] (Rhet) A figure 

speech used by an orator to give utterance to the 
warmth of his feelings. 

Eephraetic, (?x-/rdk'tik.) [Gr. ekphraktikos, capable 
of removing obstructions.] (Med.) That which has the 
property of dissolving or attenuating viscid matter, and 
of removing obstructions. 

Rephysesis, (ck-fe-od'sis.) (Gr. ekphusésis, an emission 

the breath.] (Med.) A quick breathing. 

Beplexis, ( t-plék’sts.) (Gr., a consternation.] (AMed.) 
That state of motionless stupor in which a person ap- 
pears to lie when in a trance. 

Mestasy, (ékrta-se.) (Gr. ekstasis, entrancement.] 
That state of mind in which the functions of the senses 
are either suspended or transported with rapture by 
the contemplation of some extraordinary object. — 
(Med.) A species of catalepsy, in which the person re- 
members, after the paroxysm із over, the ideas he had 
during the fit. 

Eetropium, (ék-iro/pe-tim.) (Gr. ektrepo, I turn aaide.] 
(Surg.) That state in which the eyelids are inverted or 
retracted, so as to show their internal or red surface, 
and not sufficiently to cover the eye. It arises from the 
tumefaction of the inner membrane, or from a contrac- 
tion of the skin which covers the eyelid. 

Beuardor, ог EQUADOR, [8р. equator,] (ék-waA'dor,) a 8. 
American republic, lying, as its name imports, imme- 
diately under the equator, or bet. Lat. 19 35’ N. and 5° 
60’ 8., and Lon. 68° 207-810 12’ W. It is b. №. by New 

. Granada; E. by the last-named State, Peru, and Bolivia; 
B. by Peru; and W. by the Pacific Ocean. The repub. 
is divided into the 3 depts. of Quito, Assuay, and Guay- 

uil, which are subdivided into ten provinces; area, 
,000 sq. m. The surface is very mountainous, being 
intersected by the main chain of the Andes, which here 
throw off three large spurs. Two of the loftiest Andean 
peaks are found within its limits — those of Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi. The whole country is of volcanic forma- 
tion, and in the higher regions possesses a poor, rocky 
soil; in the plateaux, however, the land is in the 
highest degree fertile and productive. The climate is, 
generally, temperate and pleasant; rainfalls are unfre- 
quent. E.is watered by numerous feeders of the parent 
stream — the Amazons — and boasts a rich vegetation. 
Of high roads the republic possesses but few, while 
railways do not exist. The govt. resembles in all ea- 
sential parts that of the Hispailo-American States gen- 
erally; being on a so-called liberal basis, but perpetu- 
ally being modified by revolutionary changes. Educa- 
tion is little cared for; the Roman Catholic is the state 
religion, and a partial degree of toleration of others 
prevails, Е. possesses neither army nor navy. Herex- 
ports, comprising cocoa, Panama hats, guins, cotton, 
quinine, &c., amounted in 1870 to $4,169,409. ` Chief 
fewns. Quito (the C.), and Guayaquil (chief seaport). 
"qe Pizarro established the Spanish rule in E. in 1526, 
fore which time it had formed part of the Peruvian 
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empire of the Incas. The people threw off the Bpaniah 
yoke in 1812, and, in 1822, combined with Venezuela 
and New Granada to form the Colombian republic. Ia 
1831, E. seceded from the union, and set up a petty re 
public by herself under the present name of Ecuador. 
Pop. 1,300,000. 

Eczema, (Zk-ze'mah.) (Gr. ekzeo, to boil out.) (Med.) 
An eruption of small vesicles on various partsof tho 
skin, usually crowded together, with little or no ia- 
flummation around their bases, und unattended by fever. 

Eddas, (éd'dáz.) (Lit) The two Eddas (or Great Grand- 
mothers), which afford us the earliest specimens of the 
Scandinavian language, were composed in Iceland. Tbe 
elder one, containing old mythic poems, is of uncertain 
date. The younger'onc, a prose account of tbe ancient 
mythology, is attributed to Snorri Sturluson, who died 
1241 


Eddy, (cd'de.) (А. 8. ed, water, and са, beckwards.] A 
current of water running in a contrary direction to 
that of the main stream. 

Eden, (¿'dn.) (Script.) See PARADISE. 

Edentata, (e-dén'te-tah,)) or Epentates. (2001.) An О. 
of mammals, characterized by the absence of incisor 
teeth, the great claws which encompass the ends of 
their toes, and а certain slowness, or want of activity, 
obviously arising from the peculiar organization of their 
limbs. See BRADYPODA EFFODIENTIA, and MONOTREMATA. 

Edenton, (é’dn-ttin,) in N. Carolina, a port of entry, 
and C. of Chowan co., on & bay of same name opening 
upon Albemarle Sound, abt. 160 m. E. of Raleigh. Pop. 


1,243. 

Edgar, (čd'gdr,) surnamed the PEACEAELE, а. his brother 
Siwy as king of England, A. D. 943. His reign was 
characterized by the ascendancy in political and eccle- 
siastical affairs gained by St. Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. D. 975. — Another prince of the same 
name, better known as EDGAR ATHELING, was the 
grandson of King Edmund “Ironsides,” and, after the 
death of King Edward * the Confessor," was proclaimed 
sovercign in his stead. He, however, submitted to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and r. 1120. — Ероле, king of Scot- 
land, nephew of the foregoing, D. after a peaceful reign, 
in 1107. 

Edgar, (éd'gdr,) in Illinois, an E. co., b. E. by Indiana; 
area, 600 8q. m. ; C. Paris. 

Ed'gartowm, in Massachusetts, a port of entry, and 
seat of justice of Duke's co., on the 8.E. shore of the 
inland of Martha's Vincyard, and with a safe and com- 
modious harbor, 75 m. В.Е. of Boston. Гор. of town- 
ship, 1,516. 

Edgecom be, (dj'küm,)in N. Carolina, a N.E. co.; area, 
000 sq. m.; C. Tarborough. 

Edgefield, (¢j/feeld,) in S. Carolina, a W. dist. ; area, 
1,940 sq. m. ; C. Edgefield Court-House. 

Edgeh M, (¢j’hil,) a lofty eminence in Warwickshire, 
Eng. 7 m. N Ww. of Banbury, celebrated as having beea 
the scene of the opening and drawn battle of the civil 
war between Charles I. and the Parliament, Oct. 22, 1642, 

eworth, Magia, (G'scürih,) an English authoress 
B. in Berkshire, 1767, was a daughter of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, a man of large fortune, and celebrated in his 
day for his great eccentricity and scientific acquire- 
ments. Miss E. was а prolific writer. Her novels are 
generally characterized by a quiet, agreeable humor 
exccllent sense, and lively delineations of character and 
manner. 1). 1849. 

Edinburgh, (éd'n-bro; Scot. em'bro,) the C. of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and of aco. of same name, 2 m. 
8. of Leith, on the Frith of Forth, and 357 N.N.W. of 
London. The city is built on 3 hills, having an E. and W. 
direction, the centre of which terminates abruptly on 
the W.in a high scarped rock, rising 400 feet akesi 
above the sea. On this lofty eminence is the Custie, a 
notable landmark in &cots history. Between this and 
the E. hill lies a deeply depressed portion of the city. 
while on the rising ground to the №. stands what is 
termed the New Town, characterized by the openness 
and magnificence of its strects, squares, and avenues, 
rivalling in their appearance the finest quarters of the 
finest of European cities. At the E. extremity of the 
Old Town stands theanc. palace and abbey of Holyrood, 
for centuries the abode of the Scots monarchs. In a 
literary and educational scnse, E. stands preéminent; во 
much so, indeed, as to have acquired for berself the ap- 
pellation of the Modern Athens, From a commercial 
point of view, E. is chiefly noted for the many and 
various literary publications which issue from her 
presses. Here was founded, in 1802, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and, a few years later, Blackwood’s Magazine. E. 
dates its rise from the jth cent., and, as the Scottish 
metropolis, possesses a long and momentous history, 
rich in political and social events. P. 1881, 228,190.—The 
co. of E. otherwise and anciently known as MIDLOTHIAN, 
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is b. N. by the Frith of Forth, has an area of 358 sq. 
and is highly fertile and productive. Я . 
son, THomas ALVA, an Am. inventor, В. in О. 1847, be- 
n life as newsboy and telegraph operator, moved to N.J. 
n1876. He is well known by his discoveries chiefly in 
telegraphing. The Telephone, (p. 981) the Phonograph, 
(p.980) Electric pen, Multiplex transmission and improve- 
ments in the Electric light are among his discoveries. 
Edmondson, in Ky., à 8.W. cent. co.; area, 225 sq.m. 
Mammoth Cave is in this co. C. Brownsville. 
Edmonton, a town of England, 7 m. N. of London. 
Edmund E., (éd'münd,) one of the Saxon kings of 
England, and grandson of Alfred the Great, в. his half- 
brother Athelstane in 941, and during his short reign 
exhibited some of the best qualities of a ruler. Assas- 
sinated 946.— E. II., called IRoNSIDES, from his indomi- 
table valor, B. A. D. 989, was the son of Ethelred II., and 
after the irruption of the Danes under Canute the 
Great, entered into a treaty with the latter, 1016, to 
share the kingdom conjointly with him. E. was, how- 
ever, assassinated in the same year, leaving Canute sole 


ruler. 

Edom, (edóm.) (Heb. red.] A name given to Esau 
on account of the red pottage supplied to him by his 
brother Jacob (Gen. xxv. 29-34). Honce, the country 
which he afterwards obtained was called the land of 
Edom. It comprised a strip of country 100 m. long by 
20 broad, lying between the 8. of Palestine and the 
Gulf of Ахаб (ап arm of the Red Sea). Its С. was 
Bozrah (now Buseirah). The Edomites repeatedly rav- 
aged the southern borders of Palestine. Ata later pe- 
riod, the term Edom (now giving way to the Greek form 
Ipumza), designated the regions between the Gulf of 
Akabah and the Mediterranean. It was brought under 
Jewish sway by Judas Maccabseus, and was overrun by 
the Arabs in the 7th cent. A. D. 

Edacation, (¢d-u-kd’shiin.) (From. L. educo, I bring 
up.} In its most extended sense, the art of developing 

_ and cultivating the physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties. Physical causation includes all that relates 
to the organs of sensation and the muscular and ner- 
vous system. Jnéfellectual education develops and improves 
the powers of the understanding. Aforal education com- 
үе the various modes of cultivating and regulat- 
ng the affections, and forming right ideas us to the re- 
lation of man to man. 

Education in United States. In the year end- 
ing June Juth, 1594, there were in the schools of this 
соввоу рацо and private, 15,530,265 pupils. Of these, 
14,846,858 were receiving elementary and grammar 
school ; 480,358 high school; 65,894 normal school; 
and £9,813 eollege and university instruction. 

Edward, (éd^oürd,) the name of several English mon- 
archs, who are mentioned here in the following order: 
—Anglo-Sazon line: E. I., called the Elder, s. his father 
Alfred the Great, 901; р. 925. — E. IL, surnamed the 
Martyr, в. 960 A. D., was great-grandson of the foregoing, 
and в. his father, Edgar, in 975. His reign was troubled 
by the ambitious designs of his step-mother, Elfrida, 
who at last caused E. to be murdered, in 978. — E. III., 
known аз (Ав Confessor, B. 1004, s. his half-brother, Ed- 
mund Ironsidee, in 1042, after the interim usurpation 
of the throne by Canute. He married in 1044 Editha, 
daughter of Godwin, Earl of Kent, on the proviso that 
she should remain a virgin : — whence the chaste mon- 

arch’s title of Confessor. D. 1066. — Plantagenet line: 
Е. I., surnamed Longshanks, from the length of his legs, 
B. 1239, s. his father Henry IIL, 1274. He had previ- 
ously distinguished himself in the war between the 
4rown and the revolted barons under Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, over whom he gained a brilliant 
victory at Evesham. He had also made himself a great 
mame by his military prowess in a crusade to the oly 
Land in 1271. In 1296, E. entered Scotland, dethroned 
Baliol, and took possession of the kingdom. His reign 
was one of the most glorious in English annals, He 
confirmed Magna Charta, established the House of 
Commons to protect the rights of the people, and ef- 
fected many important legislative improvements. D. 
1307.— He was в. by his son, E. IL, в. in Caernarvon 
Castle, Wales, in 1284, whence his title of PRINCE oF 
WALES, being the first heir of an English monarch to 
adopt the same. D. 1327, murdered by Roger de Mor- 
timer, the paramour of his queen Isabella of France. — 
His son and successor, E. IIL, B. 1812, defented the 
Scots at Halidon Hill,and placed his vassal Baliol on 
the Scottish throne. Next, claiming the crown of 
France, as nephew of Charles IV., who had died without 
heirs, E. commenced hostilities against that country in 
1340, and, in 1346, invaded France, where he gained the 
victory of Crecy, and took possession of Calais. 
his son, the Black Prince, won the great battle 
of Poitiers, taking John, king of France, prisoner. In 
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1860, by treaty, E. became master of a third of France 
only to be dispossessed of the whole (save Calais) after 
the accession of Charles V. in 1370. ing in 1817, E. 
was в. by his grandson Richard II., son of EDWARD TRE 
Вглск PRINCE, во styled from the color of his armor 
who was at once the idol of the English nation, and 
the bravest and most chivalrous prince of his time. B. 
in 1330, he at the age of 15 accompanied his father, Bd- 
ward 111., in the invasion of France, and to him 
rightly be attributed the honors of the battle of Crecy 
(4. *.). In 1356, he gained the great victory of Poitiers, 
in which he had the sole command of the English forces 
engaged, and in which he immortalized his name not 
less by his headlong valor, than by his knightly gener- 
osity and magnanimity towards his brave opponents. 
D. 1376. — E. IV., в. at Rouen, 1441, was the son of 
Richard, Duke of York, who was the great-great-grand- 
son of Edward III. In right of his mother, and as head 
of the great house of York, he claimed the English 
crown, in opposition to the house of Laucaster, repre- 
sented by Henry VI., king de jure, as the son of Henry 
У. With the nomination of А. ав king, commenced 
that long and bloody struggle known iu English his- 
tory as the Wars of the Roses; the cognizance of the 
Yorkists being a while rose ; that of the Lancastrians, a 
red rose. After inflicting several disastrous defeats upon 
the loyalist or Lancastrian party, FE. remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the crown; but, by his marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, a lady of the lower class of 
nobility, he gave offence to the Earl of Warwick (q. v.), 
called the King-maker, who, espousing the cause of 
Henry VI., entered into an alliance with France and 
Burgundy, and compelled F. to retire to the Low Coun- 
tries. In 1471, Е. returned, accompanied by a fo 
army, and defeated the King-Maker in the battle of 
Barnet, where the great Warwick fell. In the same 
year he was again successful on the fleld of Tewkesbury, 
after which Margaret of Anjou, the Queen-Mother, and 
her son, afterwards Edward V., were taken prisoners. 
The long and calamitous Ware of the Roses shortly 
afterward came to an end, after exhausting the best 
blood of England. Æ. died in 1483. — His воп Е. V. в. 
1470, s. him, and is said to have been murdered alo 
with his younger brother in the Tower of London, 1 
by order of their uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. — Tudor line. Е. VI., only son 
of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour, B. 1537, s. his father, 
1647; the government, during his minority, being con- 
fided to Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, who was 
created Duke of Somerset, and assumed the title of lord- 
rotector. Somerset favored the Protestant religion. 
uring his rule, Henry's famous “ Bloody Statute " was 
repealed, and, in 1548, the Book of Common Pruyer was 
ordered to be used. In 1550, Somerset was supplanted 
by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of North- 
umberland, who married his son to Lady Jane Grey, a 
member of the royal family of Tudor, and induced the 
young and dying kiug to settle the succession in her 
favor. The weak LF. consented, and died some weeks 
after, 1553. 


Edwards, (éd'würdz,) in Illinois, an E.8.E. co.; area, 


200 sq. m.; C. Albion. 


Ed'wards, JONATHAN, an eminent American divine and 


metaph ysician, B. in Conn., 1709. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1726, and after filling a tutorship in that 
university, 1724—6, became in tho year following paster 
of a church of N orthampton. In 1759 he became pres- 
ident of Princeton College, N. J., and p. there the year 
after. Of his numerous writings, the most celebrated 
is An Inquiry into the Modern Prevailing Notions — 
ing that Freedom of the Will which is supposed to be 

tial to Moral Agency, 1754. 


Edwin, (éd'win,) an Anglo-Saxon king, reigned over 


Northumbria, в. his father, Ella, abt. 617 a. p., and fell 
in battle, 633. 


Edwy, (éd'we an English king of the Anglo-Saxom 


dynasty, s. his uncle, Edred, 955, and D. abt. 968. 


Eel, (él.) [A.S. æl.] (Zotl.) Bee ANGUILLIDA. 
Effect, (af fékt.) |Lat. effectus, from efficio, I bring to 


pass.) The consequence of a cause, sometimes simple 
and visible, sometimes complicated and invisible, but 
always simultaneous with the cause.—In the plural, 
effects signifies personal or movaBle goods. 


Effective, (¢/-fektiv.) [L. effectivus, from same.) (Mil.) 


An epithet for a body of men that are fit for service. 


Effendi, (¢f-fén'de.) a title of honor among the Turks, 


bestowed upon civil dignitaries and persons of various 
ranks, in contradistinction to the title of Aga, borne 
by courtiers and military men. It js equivalent to the 
English Str. 


Effervescence, (qf-/ür-ves'ms.) [L. effervesco, Y boil 


up.] (Chem.) The escape of gaseous matter from li- 
quids, as in fermentation. The liquid bas the appear 
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ance of boiling, and the effect is most frequently due to 
the liberation of carbonic acid. 

Efficient, (cf-fish/nt.) [L. eficio, I bring to pass.] 
Causing the intend effect. "The E. cause is that 
which produces; the final cause is that for which any- 
thing а produced. be » " 

Effingham, (effin n Georgia, an E. co., b. on 

d А Ae fen e C. Springheld. 


8. Carolina; area, . 4,214. 

— In Illinois, a S.E. co., with an area of abt. sq. m. 

Its C., Effingham, has a pop. of 2,283. 
Efllorescence, (¢/-flo-res’snz.) [L. effloresco, Y begin 


to bloom.] (Chem.) The spontaneous crumbling down 
of transparent crystals, on account of the loss of water. 
This term was adopted by the older chemists, because 
of a fancied resemblance of the resulting powders to 
flowers. 

Effluvin, (¢f-floo've-ah.) [L. effiuo, I flow forth.] The 
vapors arising from putrefying substances, Malignant 
E. are considered to be the frequent causes of plague 
and other diseases. 

Effodientia, (c/-fo-de-àn'shah.) (Zodl.) A family of 

characterized by a long, pointed muzzle, and 
comprising the Armadillos, Ant-eaters, and Pangolins. 

Effusion, (ef.fwzhün.) [Lat. effusio, a pouring out.] 
(Surg.) The escape of any fluid out of the vessel or vis- 
cus naturally containing it; also the natural secretion 
of fluids. Blood may, on account of a wound, flow from 
the chest into the cavity of the pleura; or an injury to 
the head may cause Е. on the brain. 

Br =з (eg'bürt,) known as THE GREAT, a prince of the 

nglo-Saxon line, became king of Wessex (England) 
about 800 a.D. He consolidated all the States of the 
Heptarchy into one kingdom. D. 838. 
к, (e'gair,) a manuf. town of Bohemia, on Eger river, 
m. W.N.W.of Prague. Pop. 12,220. 

Egona, (eJé're-ah,) or /EaGERIA. (Му) A nymph of 
the Camense, and regarded by the earlier Romans as a 
sibyl. She is said to have inspired Numa Pompilius, 
Е after his death, dissolved into a fountain of tears. 

» (čg.) [A. 8. æg.] A body formed in a peculiar cav- 
ty in the interior of female mammals and lower ani- 
mals, from which, when fertilized, another member of 
the species is produced. Sce OVIPAROUS. 

Egg-bird. (ZoóL) Вее LARIDA. 

Egg-plant, To See SOLANUM. 

Eginhard. GINHARD. 

Eglantine. (Bot.) See Rosa. 

Egmont, (eg/mónt,) — Count oF, a Dutch noble, 
в. at Amsterdam, 1522, was descended from the dukes 
of Gueldres. As commander of Charles V.'s Spanish 
cavalry, he defeated the French at 8t. Quentin, 1557, 
and in the following year won the battle of Gravelines. 
Ву his pacific conduct in the troubles between Philip 
II. and the Protestant Flemings, he brought upon him- 
self that monarch's animosity, and was executed in 
1568, despite the intercession of the German princes 
and of Elizabeth of England. His murder led the way 
to the successful revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
forms the subject of one of Góthe's finest tragedies. 

mont Bay, an indentation of the 8.W. coast of 
rince Edward Island by the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lat. 
46° 34’ N., Lon. 64° E. 

Eg’mont Key, a small island off the coast of Florida, 
in N. Lat. 27° 36’, W. Lon. 82° 48’. It has a fixed light 
40 feet in elevation. 

Egret, (c'grčt,) or AIGRETTE. (Zodl.) See ARDEIDA. 

Egypt, (éjipt.) [Heb. Mizraim; Gr. Aigyptos] А 
country of Africa occupying its N.E. corner, famous 
alike for its high antiquity and historical past, and for 
the many vast and distinguishing monumenta which 
remain to attest its anc. civilization. Its boundaries 
are: on the E. the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, 
which divide it from Arabia; 8. Nubia; W. the Great 
Desert and Barca; and N. the Mediterranean Sea. Ex- 
treme length, N. to S., abt. 520 m.; breadth of N. coast- 
line 160 m. Е. із geographically divided into the two 
grand divisions of Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt; or, 
more properly speaking, into the 3 sections respectively 
termed — Bahari, embracing within its limits the Delta 
and Lower E.; Vostani, comprising Central E. and the 
Valley of the Nile; and Said, or Upper E., which in- 
cludes a great part of the Nubian Desert. Area, 180,000 
sq. miles. The great distinguishing physical feature of 
this country is the greatest of African rivers — the Nile 
— which, after passing from the 8. through Nubia en- 
ters E. above Assouan, and thence intersects the centre 
of the country till it advances some distance beyond 
Cairo, at which point it bifurcates into 2 great arms — 
with smaller offshoots —thus forming a delta at its 
embouchure into the Mediterranean of abt. 85 miles in 
width. Two mountain-ranges of inconsiderable height 
lie on each side of the Nile, extending from Syene to 
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bulwark against the encroachments of the parallel des. 
erts which lie beyond. The lower section of the Nile 
basin is highly fertile, its surface —— Aly of 
diluvial deposits nerag upon a basis of rt sand. 
This region is periodically inundated by the Nile, and is 
highly productive of cereal crops, fruits, and vegetation 
in general. Central Е. is less fertile, and Upper Е. still 
more 80, though cases are found — such as the island 
of Elephantine near Assouan — where nature is prodi- 
gally diffuse of her gifts. Deserts cover by far the 
greater portion of the surface of Egypt, presenting, 
however, some oases of great fertility. The climate of 
E. is excessively hot and dry. Its fauna is, with the 
exception of lions, much the same as that of N. Africa 
in general. E., of yore, was esteemed the granary of 
the world. In modern and quite comparatively recent 
times, agriculture has been successfully revived in se 
far as concerns the culture of wheat, rice, millet, hemp, 
flax, indigo, sugar, and cotton. The Khedive is the 
chief landed proprietor, and cultivates the bulk of the 
soil by means of forced labor. For commercial pur- 
pe E. is admirably situated, being, во to speak, the 

ey of maritime traffic between Europe and the Fur- 
ther East. The Suez Cunal— one of the dest en- 
рога exploits of modern times — prom to trans- 
er the future of this country to that Power which 
shall command the monopoly of this new and direct 
way of transit to 8. and E. Asia. To take in this article 
more than a cursory glance at the vast and multifarious 
architectural wonders of the anc. world, which E. pre- 
sents on a grander scale than does any other land, 
would be to transgress its limits, The Pyramids, Kar- 
nak, the Sphinx, Luxor, &c., will be found elsewhere 
described. Е. is peopled by representatives of 3 differ- 
ent races; the Copts (descended from the anc. ria 
tians), Arabs, and Turks, with a large number of - 





Fig. 293. — ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Ladies and gentlemen at a ; servant presenting a of 
wines (From an —— painting, Brit. Mus) v 


eluke extraction. The govt. of E.is vested in a vice- 
royalty hereditary in the family founded by Mehemet 
Ali, and nominally dependent upon the Turkish em- 
pire, of which it forms a part. Intrinsically, however, 
the Egyptiau khedives (or viceroys) are the sole and 
arbitrary rulers of the country, and have long been а 
source of disquiet to their suzerain, the Sultan. The 
foreign trade is almost wholly carried on with Great 
Britain and France.— Chief towns. Cairo (the C.), Alex- 
andria, Damietta, Tantah, Siout, Suez, Rosetta, and 
Port-Said, the last-named being the Mediterranean port 
of outlet of the Suez Canal.—ZHist. The rise of Ё. is 
buried in remotest obscurity. It is known that a royal 
TID ruled for some centuries before Cambysses, 
524 n. c., and by that lineof monarchs were constructed 
those grand pyramids, temples, and obelisks, whose re- 
mains make of Е. the oldest of classic lands. Cambys- 
ses brought E. under Persian sway till the time of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, who built Alexandria. 
After him came the line of Ptolemies, ending in the 
person of Cleopatra (q. v.) under whom it became a 
Roman p. After a possession of 760 years, the Romans 
gave place to the Saracens, who ruled E. till 1250, when 
the Mameluke dynasty was established. At the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent., it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, under whom it became a satrapy, and the object 
of incessant contention among the Mameluke beys. 
The French under Napoleon occupied the country, 
1798-1802. In 1811, Mehemet Ali (q. v.), after a mas- 
sacre of the Mamelukes, made himself master of E, 
and the succession was confirmed to him and his de- 
scendants by the treaty of London, 1841. In 1807, en- 
larged powers were granted the Egyptian rulers by 
—— on them the title of Khedive (king). The 
former Khedive, Ismail Pasha, was deposed by the Sul- 
tan, June, 1879, and was succeeded by his son, Mahkam- 
med Tewfik, who was succeeded in,1892 by his son, 
Abbas II. 


Cairo, and from the Nilotic valley — forming a natural Ehrenberg, CHRISTIAN GorrPRIED, (air’en-bairg,) a 
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distinguished German microscopist and naturalist, 5. 
at Delitsch, 1795. His great work is The Infusoria as 
Perfect Organisms. D. 1876. 

Ehretincese, (air-e-ti-2’se-c.) (Bot.) An О. of plants, 
all. Echiales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
and closely allied to the Boraginacee. The most inter- 
esting genus is Heliotropium, q. v. 

Eichstadt, (ik'sídt,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, on the 
Altmuhl, 30 m. N.N.E. of — Pop. 1,549. 

Eider, (i’dir,) a Danish river which forms the dividing 
line between Schleswig and Holstein. It empties into 
the North Sea at Tónning after a flow of abt 90 m., dur- 
ing part of which it is navigable. 

Ei'der, or Ei'der Dack. (2001) The common 
name of several species of wild ducks, composing the 
gen. Somateria, characterized by having the bill much 
compressed, tapering, and terminated by an enormous 
nail. Thecommon Eider Duck, S. mollissima (Fig. 294), 
of the Atlantic and 
Arctic coasts, is 26 
inches long; its pre- 
vailing color is white, 
with the under-parts 
rump, tail, quills, an 
stripe above the eye, 
black. From this spe- 
cies is obtained the 
celebrated eider-«toiwn, 
consisting of soft 
feathers plucked by 
the female from her 
breast, for the purpose 
of lining her nest. 

Eiffel Tower. А great tower, 1,000 feet high, 
erected in Paris for the World's Exposition of 1889, and 
still one of the chief attractions of that city. It is 
composed of strongly braced open iron work. Ascent 
is made by elevators. Its merit consists in the fact 
that itis nearly double the height of any other edifice 
upon the earth. 

Eisenstadt, (i'zn-&it) a free city of Hungary, 12 m. 
N.N.W. of XEdenburg, remarkable for its conservatory 
of plants, one of the largest in Europe. Pop. 6,650. 

Eisleben, (iz'la-bn,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 
24 m. N.W. of Merseburg, in the centre of a rich mining 
dist. This place gave birth to Luther in 1483, and saw 
his death in 1546. Pop. 12,539. 

Ejectment, (ejékt'mént.) P» ejectio, a casting out.] | 
(Law.) A personal action, in the form of trespass, in | 
which a tenant for years claims damages for his expul- 
sion from land demised to him; it has become the usual 
mode of trying questions of right to a real property. 

Ekaterinburg, (¢-kdt’iir-een-biirg,) a town of Asiatic 
Russia, in Siberia, govt. of Perm, on the E. slope of the 
Ural Mts. Pop. 27,777. 

Ekaterinodar, (-ddhr,) a town of European Russia, 
C. of the Cossacks of the Euxine, on the Kuban; Lat. 
45° 5' N., Lon. 39? E. Pop. 10,000. 

Eknt'erinoslav, (-sidv,) a fortified town of Russia in 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 250 
m. N.E. of Odessa. Pop. 19,908. 

Els agnacerse, (eledg-náà'se-e.) (Bot. The Oleaster 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Amentales, consisting of trees 
or shrubs usually covered with scales or scurf, and 
chiefly natives of the N. hemisphere. The Common Ole- 
aster ог Wild Olive tree, El. us hortensis, is a small 
tree, native of S. Europe, which received its name from 
its resemblance to the true olive, from which, however, 
it differs in not bearing useful fruit. Its blossoms, 
which are produced in great abundance in May, perfume 
the air for a great distance round. 

Elæis, (e-le'is.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms, comprising the 
Oil Palm of Africa, and another closely American spe- 
cies. The African Oil Palm, E. guineensis, which yields 
the celebrated palm-oil, is a native of tropical Western 
Africa, whence ít has been introduced into the West 
Indies, The fruits are borne in dense heads, measuring 
a foot and a half or two ft. long, and from two to three 
ft. in circumference, the individual fruits being abt. an 
inch and a half long by an inch in diameter. The part 
yielding the palm oil is the outer fleshy coating of the 
fruit, but the seed, which is enclosed in a hard shell, 
likewise affords an oil, small quantities of which occa- 
sionally come to this country. Commercial pelm-oil is 
about the consistence of butter, of a bright orange-red 
color, and has a rather pleasant -violet-like odor when 
perfectly fresh. It is obtained by boiling the fruits in 
water and skimming off the oil as it rises to the surface. 

Eland, (e/ldnd.) (Zoŭl.) The Canna or Cap Elk, the 
largest species of Antelope, found in the southern parts 
of Africa generally. 

Elapidise, (e-ldp'e-de.) (Zovl.) A family of Ophidians, 
comprising venomous snakes which have fixed and per- 
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Fig. 294. — EIDER DUCK. 
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manently erect fan The Harlequin Snake, Elaps 
fulvius, of the 8. and W. States, is red, annulated with 
black, margined with yellow; length, 18 to 30 inches. 
See NAJA. 

Elns'tie Gum. (Chem.) See CAOUTCHOUC. 

Elasticity, or ЕпцАзтїс FoRck, (e-lds-tis'ede.))  [Gr. 
elanno, I set in motion.) (PAy. That inherent prop- 
erty of bodies by which they restore themselves to 
their former figure after any external pressure or ten- 
sion ; it is very observable in à bent bow, steel springs, 
and the like. Perfectly elastic bodies are those which 
restore themselves with the same force with which 
they were bent or depressed; those which do not re- 
store themselves with exactly the same force being 
called imperfectly elastic bodies. The air is elastic, va- 
pors are elastic, and when the force compressing them 
is removed, they instantly expaud or dilate, and re- 
cover their former state. When an elastic solid body is 
made to vibrate by a sudden stroke, the vibrations are 
made in equal times, wherever the stroke may be ap- 
plied; hence, a bell always gives the same tone, how- 
ever struck. 

Elateridee, (¢él-a-té'e-de.) (Zoót.) The Spring-beetle 
family, comprising coleopterous insects whose | 
character is a strong spine situated beneath the thorax, 





Fig. 205. — ELATER ABOUT TO SPRING UP. 


which fits at pleasure into a small cavity on the upper 
part of the abdomen ; thus enabling the insect, whem 
on its back, to spring up with great force (Fig. 295) and 
agility, in order to regain its natural position. 

Elaterium. (Med. See ECBALIUM. 

Elatinaceere, (e-it-in-à/se-e.) (Bot) The Water-pep- 
pers family, an О. of plants, all. Rutales, consisting of 
small annuals growing in marshes. They are generally 
of little importance. \ 

El bn, (él’bah,) a small island of Italy, in the Mediter- 
ranean, lying near the entrance to the Gulf of Piom- 
bino, off the coast of Tuscany. It is 18 miles in length 
from E. to W., with a varying breadth of from 3 to 12 
m., and generally mountainous and rich in marble and 
metals. .E. was assigned to Napoleon I. as a place of 
residence after his first abdícation in 1814. After re- 
maining upon it for a period of 10 months, he, in Feb., 
1815, secretly quitted it and made his reappearance in 
France, thus inaugurating his brief resumption of 
power known in history as The Hundred Days. 

Elbe, (éb,) a large and important river of N. Germany, 
having its source in the Riesengebirge Mts, on the con- 
fines of Silesia and Bohemia, and falling into the N. Sea 
by a large estuary, abt. 70 m. below Hamburg, after a 
devious course of 550 m. 

Elberfeld, (el'bür-feld,) one of the most important 
manufacturing towns of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, 
on the Wapper, 15 m. E. by N. of Düsseldorf. Itisunited 
to the city of Barmen by a bridge. Pop. (1876) 86,504. 

El bert, (el'bürt,) in Georgia, an E.N.E. co., b. on 8. Car- 
olina; area, 514 sq. m.; C. Elberton. 

Elbeuf, (el-boof,) a town of France, on the Seine, dep. 
Seine-Inférieure, important as being the chief scat of 
the French woollen manuf. Pop. 21,7 84. 

Elbing, (2'Ling,) a town of N. Germany, p. E. Prussia, 
on a river of same name, 35 m. E.S.E. of Dantzig. Itisa 
place of considerable trade and manufacturing import- 
ance. Pop. 28,055. 

Elbow, (¢l’bo.) [Ger. elbogen.] (Anat) The juncture 
of the cubitus and radius, or the outer angle made by 
the flexure or bend of the arm. — ( Arch.) A term used 
for an obtuse angle of a wall, building, road, &c., which 
deviates somewhat from a right line. 

Elburz, (él-boorz’,) the highest summit of the Caucasus 
range, attaining an altitude of 18,526 ft. 

Elché, (2l'chà,) a town of Spain, 16 m. 8.W. of Alicante, 
and near the Mediterranean. Pop. 20,000. 

Elchingen, (él-shing’gn,) a vill. of Bavaria, abt. 8 m. 
N.E. of Ulm, on the left bank of the Danube, memora- 
ble as the scene of the battle in which the French under 
Marshal Ney defeated an Austrian force under Land- 
ohn, 1805. 

Elder, (Ad'ur.) [Sax. ealdor.] A person advanced in 
life, and who, on account of his age ana experience, is 
selected to fill some important office. In Jewish his- 
tory, the Æ. were persons the most considerable for age 
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experience, and wisdom. Of this sort were the seventy | Eleetrie, (¢-(2k’trik.) [From Gr. elektron, amber.) (Phy.) 


men whom Moses associated with himself in the govern- 
ment of his people; such also were those who after- 
wards held the first rank in the synagogue as presi- 
dents. In the first Christian churches Æ. were persons 
who enjoyed offices or ecclesiastical functions, and the 
wd includes apostles, pastors, presbyters, bishops, or 
overseers; hence the first councils of the Christians 
were called presbyteria, or councils of E. 1n the modern 
Presbyterian churches E. are officers who, with the 
ministers and deacons, com pose the sessions of the kirk, 
and have authority to inspect and regulate matters of 
religion and discipline. — Bot.) See SAMBUCUS. 

EA Dorado, (7i do-rdh'd».) (8р., the golden region.) 
A name given by the Spanish explorer Orellana to a 
country teeming with gold and gems, alleged by him to 
bave been discovered in 1531 between the Amazons and 
Orinoco rivers. In 1595 an English expedition was 
fitted out under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
take ion of this “land of gold." But no such " El 
Dorado " could they find, and the remains of the expe- 
dition returned home after suffering great losses and 
hardships. The term has since been applied to such 

ld-bearing countries as California and Australia. 
Dorado, (do-rith’do,) in Culifornia, a N. co., b. on 
Nevada; area, 2,000 вд. m. ; C. Placerville. 

Eleanor or Guienne, (dl'e-nór,) daughter and heiress 
of the last duke of Aquitaine, B. about 1122, m. in 1137 
Louis VII. king of France, from whom she was divorced 
in 1152. She afterward married Henry II. of England. 
This alliance, which made Henry possessor of her vast 

eesions in France, was the cause of protracted wars 
tween that country and England. She incited her 
sons Geoffrey and Richard (Cœur de Lion) to rebel 
against their father; was Regent of England while 
Richard was cohducting a crusade, and D. 1204. 

Bleatie, (eleádt'ik.) (Philos) An epithet given to a 
certain sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, atown 
of Campania, where some of them lived about 500 years 
в.с. Xenophanes is usually considered the founder of 
the school, and his most celebrated followers were Par- 
menides and Zeno of Elea. Xenophanes thought that 
the universe was eternal and immutable. Parmenides 
taught that Reason alone was capable of recognizing 
truth, and that the impressions made on the senses 
were deceptive, and occasioned by two opposite princi- 
ples, fire or light, and cold or darkness, whence came 
all the appearances of cbange. Zeno attempted to prove 
by four arguments that there is по such thing as mo- 
tion, one of these having for íts illustration the cele- 
brated story of Achilles and the tortoise. The E. are 
considered to be the founders of philosophical pan- 
theism. 

Eleasar, (éi-c-a'zür,) s. his father, Aaron, in the high- 

riosthood of the Jews abt. 1452 B. О. 
eeampane. (Hot) See INULA. 

Election, (eGkshün.) [L. electio, a selection.] The 
act of choosing a person to fill an office or employment 
by any manifestation of preference. Sometimes it is 
practised by show of hands, sometimes by ballot, and 
at others by every elector giving his vote separately, 
with an oath in regard to his right and integrity. — 
(Theol) Divine choice, by which persons, according to 
the Calvinistic creed, are distinguished as objects for 
salvation by the special grace of God, without reference 
to their good or bad deeds. Such persons are called 
the Elect. 

Elective, (¢lékt‘iv.) (Same deriv.) That is dependent 
on choice, as an E. monarchy: opposed to hereditary, 

үк") E. affinity signifies the order of preference, 

as it were, in which substances combine; thus, if nitric 
acid be added toa mixture of lime and magnesia, it will 
elect or choose to combine with tho lime in preference 
to the magnesia. 

Elector, (c-lék’or.) [Same deriv.) One who has the 
right of giving his vote at an election. — (Ger. Hist.) 
The title of such German princes as formerly had a voice 
in the election of the Emperor of Germany. In 1804, 
Francis I. declared the empire hereditary, in conse- 
quence of which the dignity of E. became merely nom- 
inal. The title, since that time, was only borne by the 
princes of Hesse-Cassel.— (Amer. Pol) Electors are 
persons elected by the people, and whose sole duty is to 
elect a president and vice-president of the U. States. 
Bach State chooses as тацу E. ав it has members in 
the two houses of congreas. On the Ist of January fol- 
lowing their election, these E. meet at the cupitols of 
their respective States and cast their votes for the two 
efficers. These votes, sealed up and carried to Wash- 
ington, are opened and counted in presence of the two 
houses of Congress, and the result is proclaimed by the 


— of the senate. 
ectra, (e-lek'tra.) (Heroic His.) Bec ORESTES. 


The earliest H permen in electricity —X that 
while they could excite electrically а certain class of 
bodies, such as amber, sealing-wax, and glass, by fric- 
tion, there were others which were incapable of electric 
excitement; and the efforts of the first students of elec- 
tric science were directed to the division of ull bodies 
into two classes — those which could, and those which 
could not, be excited by friction. The furmer they 
called electrica, from the Greek name for amber, the 
chief of the excitable bodies, and the latter class they 
called mon-electrice; names which, it is said, were ap- 
plied by Gilbert of Colchester in А.р. 1600. It was 
shown, however, by M. Du Fay, that electrics and non- 
electrics are identical with non-conductors and conduc- 
tors respectively; that the reason why a brass rod is 
apparently unexcitable and а non-electric, is that the 
brass has the power of permitting the electricity, as 
fast as it is produced, to pass away along its surface to 
any other body, as, for example, the hand of the ex- 
perímenter; and that if proper precautions be taken, 
such as holding the brass rod by means of a glass ban- 
die, or supporting it by a silk string, it may be excited 
by friction, just as easily as a rod of glass. 

Electrical Units. Measuring units named from the 
great electrical discoverers These are the Ampere— 
unit of current; Coulomb, of quantity; Farad, of 
capacity; Ohm, of resistance, and Volt, of force, 

Elec'tric Battery. (Phy.) See BATTERY. 

Electricity, (elek-tris'e-te.) (Вее ELECTRIC] (Phy.) A 
name applied toa powerful physical agent which mani- 
fests itself mainly by attractions and repulsions, but also 
by luminous and heating effects, by violent commotions, 
by chemical decompositions, and many other phenom- 
ena. Unlike gravity, it is not inherent in bodies, but is 
evoked in them by a variety of causes. E. is generally 
spoken of as though it were a fluid or fluids, exd it is in 
that way that we shall use the word throughout this 
work. It is, however, to be understood that we know 
nothing of the real nature of E., and that this concep- 
tion is only used in order to give definiteness to our 
language and our thoughts. What we do know are the 
phenomena which Æ. gives rise to. According to the 
plan of this work, the various phenomena, facts, &c., 
are treated of under their special names or designations. 
We propose only in this article to give a very brief 
statement of the fundamental facts regarding £., and 
to point out where epecial information may be found. 
The name is derived from the Greek word signifyin 
amber, the electrical properties of which were remark 
600 years before the Christian ага ; but E. can scarcel 
be considered to have become a distinct branch of aci- 
ence befure the commencement of the 17th cent., when 
a book containing accounts of several electrical experi- 
ments was written by Dr. William Gilbert; and ít is 
only since the year 1745, when the properties of the 
Leyden jar were discovered, that it has made any con- 
siderable progress. From that time, however, E. be- 
came the subject of constant research and careful ex- 
periment; and, as a science, it advanced with great ra- 
pidity under the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, and 
others. When a glass rod, or a stick of sealing-wax, is 
held in the band, and rubbed with a piece of flannel or 
with the skin of a cat, the parts rubbed will be found 
to have the property of attracting light bodiee, such as 
pieces of silk, wool, feathers, paper, &c., which, after 
remaining a short time in contact, are again expelled. 
In order to ipea pied bodies are electrified or 
not, instruments cal ectroscopes (q. v.) are used. 
The simplest of these, the electric pedum (Fig. 296), 





Fig. 296. — ELECTRIC PENDULUM. ' 


consists of a pith-ball attached by means of a silk 
thread to a glass support. When an electrifled body is 
brought near the pith-ball, the latter is instantly at- 
tracted; but, after momentary contact, is again re- 
lled. If the wax be рош! near enough, the ball 
es to it; but the moment it has touched the wax, it 
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fs, instead of being attracted, powerfully repelled; and 
it now remains for a considerable time repulsive of the 
Wax, unless it be touched by some other body. If under 
these circumstances a warm dry glass rod or tube be 
rubbed with a dry silk handkerchief, and presented to 
the pith-ball, now repulsive of the wax, it will be found 
to attract the ball, but after contact has taken place 
thore will be repulsion between them. Lastly, if after 
the pith-ball has been touched, either with the wax or 
with the glass, and the similarly-suspended ball be 
brought near the first, it will be found that attraction 
takes place between them, but that after they have been 
in contact they repel each other. The consideration of 
these experiments leads us to the following fundumen- 
tal remarks respecting Æ.: First, we sce the production 
of K. by friction, and the manifestation of electric force 
by means of attractions and repulsions produced by it. 
Next, we notice the dual nature of the force, for we have 
seen the wax excited by friction attracting where the 
glass also excited by friction would repel, and glass at- 
tracting where wax would repel. Then we observe 
that E. may be communicated by contact from an elec- 
trified body to one not electrified. And finally, we have 
an indication of the following laws: That electrified 
bodies attract neutral bodies; that similarly electrified 
bodies repel each other, and oppositely electrified bodies 
attract each other. Bodies were formerly divided into 
electrics (or ideo-electrics), or those which can be electri- 
fed by friction, and non-electrics (or anelectrics), or those 
which cannot (вес ELECTRIC); but these distinctions no 
longer obtain in any absolute sense; and it is now 
known that, under appropriate conditions, all bodies 
may be electrified by friction, the difference between 
them depending upon what is called the power of con- 
duction for E., which bodies possess in greater or Jess 
degrees. When, for instance, the E. is produced by 
friction upon glass, it remains where it was produced, 
ed, asit 18 called, and exhibita its effects of attrac- 

. Шор and repulsion towards external objects; but if it be 
roduced on such a body as а rod of iron held in the 
d, it is transferred through the iron to the hand, 
thence through the body to the earth. And this is 
found to be the case, for if the iron rod be cemented to 
a stick of glass, and thus supported, it can readily be 
electrified by friction. The transference of E. from one 
point to another through or over the surface of a mass 
of matter is called conduction; bodies by means of 
which the tranference takes place are called conductors ; 
those which do not permit it to take place are called 
non-conductors or insulators. (See CONDUCTOR.) E. by fric- 
tion is obtained in considerable quantities by means of 
the electric machine (q. v.) Besides friction there are 
other sources of E. Alter cleavage or pressure, certain 
laminated minerals, such as mica, &c., exhibit strong 
electric excitement at the surface cleft or preased, one 
of these surfaces being always positive, and the other 
negative; and many other bodies, not minerals at all, 
possess the same property. Change of temperature 
also produces electrical excitement. There are several 
other sources of E., such as by the motion of magnets 
see MaGnetic £.), and by the application of heat toa 
unction of two dissimilar metals (see THERMO-E.); but 
the only one which we shall refer to now is that by 
chemical action. Ifa plate of copper and a plate of zinc 
be partially immersed in a vessel of non-conducting 
material containing sulphuric acid and water (see BAT- 
TERY), the ends of the copper and zinc plates which 
project from the liquid are found to be electrified re- 
spectively, positively, and negatively ; if then these ends 
are connected for an instant by a wire, a flow of Е. 
takes place. and the ends are discharged; but immedi- 
ately the ends are recharged, and a second application 
of the wire is necessary for discharging them. This 
goes on agnin and again: and if, instead of applying 
the wire, and then removing it time after time, the wire 
be kept connecting the ends of the copper and zinc 
lates, a steady flow of E. takes place through it. Dur- 
ng this time the sulphuric acid is attacking the zinc 
and dissolving it away; and since, according to one 
of the theories on the subject, it is the solution of the 
sinc by which the electricity is produced, we are accus- 
tomed to speak of the E. as produced by chemical ac- 
tion. Two theories bave been proposed to account for 
these different effecte of E. Franklin supposed that 
there exists a peculiar, subtle, imponderable fluid, 
which acts by repulsion on its own particles, and per- 
vades all matter. This fluid is present in evcry body in 
a quantity peculiar to it, and when it contains this 
quantity it is in the natural state, or in a state of 
equilibrium. By friction certain bodies acquire an ad- 
ditional quantity of the fluid, and are said to be posi- 
twely electrified; others by friction lose a portion, and 
are said to benegatively clectrified. Positive E. is repre- 


Elee’tric light. 
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sented by the sign +, and negative E. by the sign —; 
a designation based on the algebraical principle that 
when a plus quantity is added to an equal minus quan- 
tity, zero is produced. So when a body containing a 
quantity of positive E. is touched with a body possess- 
ing an equivalent quantity of negative Е., a neutral or 
zero state is produced. The theory of Symmer, which 
is now generally admitted, explains in a satisfactory 
manner most electrical phenomena. But it is only an 
hypothesis, and must not be accepted as expressing 
anything absolute. It assumes that every body coa- 
tains an indefinite quantity of a subtle, imponderable 
matter, which is called the electrical Лига. This fluid is 
formed by the union of two fluids — the positive and 
tlie negative. When they are combined they neutralize 
one another, and the body is then in the natural ог neu- 
tral state. By friction, and by several other means, the 
two fluids may be separated, but one of them can never 
be excited without a simultaneous production of the 
other. There may, however, be a greater or less excess 
of the one or the other in any body, and it is then said 
to be electrified positively or negatively. As in Frank- 
lin's theory, titreous corresponds to positive, and resin- 
ous to negative E. This distinction is merely conven- 
tional; it is adopted for the sake of convenience, and 
there is no other reason why resinous E. should not be 
called positive E. See ELECTROLYSIS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
INDUCTION, LIGHTNING, TELEGRAPH, &c. 
Electricity, (Animal.) See GALVANISM. 
Electrical Exhibition. А display of electrical 
apparatus. The first important exhibition of this 
character was made at Philadelphia in 1888. In the 
1893 Columbian Exposition at Chicago a large building 
was devoted exclusively to the display of electrical ap- 
paratus, including dynamos, storage batteries, ligh 
motors, etc. It was one of the most original an 
striking features of the Fair. " 
(Phy. The luminous effect of the 
electric current forms one of the most striking phe- 
nomena connected with it. When the terminals of & 
very powerful battery are joined, and then very slightly 
separated, the electric current can be made to pase 
through the air, giving rise to the most intense ligbt 
and heat. The most beautiful effect of the E. L. is ob- 
tained when with the terminals of the battery two pen- 
cils of charcoal are connected in the manner repre- 
sented in Fig. 297. The charcoal b is fixed, while the 
charcoal a can be raised and lowered by means of a 
rack- and pinion-motion, с. The two charcoals being 
placed in contact, the current passes, and their ends 
soon become incandescent. If they are then removed 
to a distance of abont the tenth of an inch, according 
to the intensity of the current, a luminous arc extends 
between the two points, which has an exceedingly bril- 
Hant lustre, and is called the Vollaic arc. The length 
of this arc varies with the force of the current. In air 
it may exceed 2 inches with a battery of 600 elements, | 
arranged in six series of 100 each, provided the positive 
pole is uppermost, as represented in the figure; if it is 
undermost, the arc is about one-third shorter. In vacuo 
the distance of the charcoal may be greater than in air; 
in fact, as the electricity meets with no resistance, it 
springs between the two charcoals, even before they 
аге in contact. The voltaic arc can also be produced ів 
liquids, but it is then much shorter, and its brilliancy 
is greatly diminished. Some physicists have considered 
the voltaic arc as formed of a very rapid succession ef 
bright sparks. Its color and shape depend on the na- 
ture of the conductors between which it is formed, and 
hence it is probable that it is due to the incandescent 
particles of the conductor, which are volatilimed mod 
transported in the direction of the current, that is, 
from the positive to the negative pole. The develop- 
ment of electric lighting has gone on with remark- 
able rapidity during the past twenty years, as 4 re- 
sult of the discovery that electricity can be produced 
in great quantities by the revolution of a coil of wire 
before the poles of a powerful magnet. This move- 
ment of the coil gives rise to an electric current, which 
can be conveyed by wires to any point desired. The 
arrangement of wire coils is called a dynamo (q. v.). It 
is caused to revolve with great rapidity by powerful 
steam engines, and the electricity produced is used for 
yarious purposes. These are, the lighting of city 
streets by carbon arc lights (q. v.) ; the lighting of 
stores and dwellings by incandescent electric lights (q. 
у.) ; the propulsion of street cars and locomotives (see 
TROLLEY CARS and Locomotives); and the movement 
of machinery. As regards the electric light, the de- 
velopment has been enormous, and many of our cities 
are very largely supplied with this brilliant iHuminat- 
ing agent. 
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Elec'tric Machine. (Phy.) The first E. M. was 
invented by Otto von Guericke. Fig. 298 representa 
the machine now most generally used. Between two 
wooden supports a circular glass plate, P, is suspended 
by an axis passing through the centre, and which is 
turned by means of a glass handle, M. The plate re- 
volves between two sets of cushions or rubbers, F, of 
leather or of silk, one set above the axis and one below, 
which, by means of screws, can be pressed as tightly 
against the glass as may be desired. The plate also 
passes between two brass rods shaped like a horse-shoe, 
and provided wit: a series of points in the sides oppo- 
site the glass: these rods are fixed to larger metallic 
cylinders, C, which are called the prime conductors. 
The latter are insulated by being supported on glass 
feet, and are connected with each other by a sinaller 
rod, r. The action of the machine is founded on the 
excitation of electricity by friction, and on the action 
of induction. By friction with the rubbers, the glass 
becomes positively, and the rubbers negatively electri- 
fied; but the rubbers communicate with the ground by 
means of a chain, and, consequently, as fast as the neg- 
ative electricity is generated, its tension is reduced to 
zero by contact with the ground. The positive elec- 
tricity of the glass acts then by induction on the con- 
ductor, attracting the negative electricity. This neg- 
ative electricity collects ín the points opposite to the 
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Fig. 298. — ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


glass. Here its tension or tendency to discharge becomes 
во high that it passes across the intervening space of 
air, and neutralizes the positive electricity on the glass. 
The conductors thus lose their negative electricity, and 
remain charged with positive electricity. Before use, 
the rubbers are coated either with powdered aurum 
musivum (sulphuret of tin) or graphite, or amalgam, 
If the hand be brought near the conductor when 
eharged, a spark follows, which is renewed as the ma- 
chine is turned. In this case, the positive electricity 
decomposes the neutral fluid of the body, attracting its 
negative electricity, and combining with it when the 
two have a sufficient tension. Thus, with each spark, 
the conductor reverts to the neutral state, but becomes 
again electrified as the plate is turned. 

Electric Motor. A motor engine in which electricity 
is the moving power, the electric current being derived 
from a dynamo, a storage battery, or other sufticient 
source of electricity. Such motors are now used in 
trolley cars and electric locomotives, in electric bouts, 
and for various manufacturing purposes, 

Electric Railway. See TROLLEY ( AR, LocoMoTIvi 
and RAILWAY, ELECTRIC. 


Electric Telpherage. See TELPHERAGS 

Fdectric Storage Battery. Sce Srouace BATTERY. 

Electro-echem'istry. ‘That science Which treats of 
the chemical changes which take place under the influ- 
елсе of electricity. It is generally divided into two 
parts: Electrolysis, which discuss the decomposition, or 
Separation into its constituent parts, of a compound | 
body by the passage of the electric current; and Electro. 


metallurgy, which is the application of electrolysis to 
the arts. 

Electrocution. Capital punishment by means of 
electricity. A law establishing electrocution was 
passed in the State of New York in 1889, aud the first 
execution hy electricity took place August 6, 19:0 
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The law requires that a current of at least 3,000 volts 
shall be used. The condemned criminal is fastened iu 
а chair and the current made to pass through his body, 
from the Mine to the lower part of the spine. Death 
appears to be practically instantaneous. 

Electrode, (еледі) [From Gr. odos, а way.] 
(Elect.) A term introduced by Faraday to designate a 
surface at which the electric current either enters or 
leaves a body under electrolytic decomposition. He calls 
that the anode at which the current enters, and that 
the kathode at which the current leaves the electrolyte. 

Electro-dynam ‘ies. (Gr. dynamis, force.] ( Elect.) 
Under this not very appropriate name is usually in- 
cluded that part of electrical science which deals with 
the attraction and repulsion manifested between cur- 
rents and currents, and between currents and ma nets. 
In 1819, Œrsted discovered that force is exerted bya 
current on a magnet in its SA area e Ampére 
also examined the nature of this orce, and afterwards 
showed a similar force existing between two currents 
А трёге'в fundamental law which governs the mutual 
action of currents upon currents is, that two currents 
flowing in the same direction attract each other ; two cur- 
rents flowing in opposite directions repel; and it is a con- 
sequence of Ampére's law that each elementary portion 
of a rectilinear current repels the elementary portions 
nearest to it. Faraday has proved that currents impart 
the same rotatory motion to magnets which they do to 
currents ; and the earth, which exercises a direct action 
on magnets, acts also upon currents, giving them, in 
some cases, a fixed direction, in others a continuous To- 
tatory motion, according as their currents are arranged 
in a vertical or horizontal direction. 

Electrolysis, (e-IZk-tról'e-sis.) [From Gr. lyo, to loosen 

or disengage.] (Chem.) To those substances which, 

like water, are resolved into their elemants by the vol- 
taic current, the term electrolyte has been applied by 

Faraday, to whom the principal discoveries in this sub- 

ject and the nomenclature are due. Electrolysis is the 

decomposition by the voltaic battery; the positive 
electrode was b Faraday called the anode, and the 
negative electrode the kathode. The реше of decom- 
position are iones; katione, that which appears at the 

thode, and anione, that which appears at the anode. 

By means of the batte , the compound nature of sev- 

eral substances which had previously been considered 

as elements has been determined. By means of a bat- 
tery of 250 couples, Davy, shortly after the discovery 
of the decomposition of water, succeeded in decompos- 
ing the alkalies potass and soda, and proved that they 
were the oxides of the hitherto unknown metals potas- 
sium and sodium. The decom position of potass may be 
demonstrated with the aid of the battery of 4 to 6 ele- 
ments in the following manner : a &mall cavity is made 
in a piece of solid caustig potass, which is moistened, 
and a drop of mercury placed init. The potass is placed 
on a piece of platinum connected with the ositive pole 
of the battery. The mercury is then touched with the 
negative pole. When the current the potass is de- 
composed, oxygen is liberated at the positive pole, while 
the potassium liberated at the negative pole amal- 
gamates with the mercury. On distilling this amal- 
gam out of contact with air, the mercury passes off, 
leaving the potassium. The decom ition of binary 
compounds, that is, bodies contain ng two elements, 
is quite analogous to that of water and of potass; one 
of the elements goes to the positive, and the other to 
the negative pole. The bodies separated at the positive 
pole are called electronegative elements, because at the 
moment of separation they are considered to be charged 
with negative electricity, while those separated at the 

е pole are called electro-positive elements. One 

and the same body may be electro-negative or electro- 
positive, according to the body with which it is asso- 
ciated. — For instance, sulphur is electro-negative 
towards hydrogen, but is electro-positive towards oxy- 
gen. The various elements may be arranged in such 
a series that any one in combination is electro-negative 
to any following, but electro-positive toward all pre- 
ceding ones. This is called the electro-chemical series, 
and begins with oxygen as the most electro-negative 
element, terminating with potassium as the most elec- 
tro-positive. Œ. is too expensive to be employed in the 
separation of the commercial metals from their com- 
pounds, but this process is largely applied in the opera- 
tions of electrotyping and lating. 

Electrolyte, (e-lek'tro-lit.) See ELECTROLYSIS. 

Eleetro-mag'net. (ElecL) A bar of soft iron 
which, under the influence of a voltaic current, be- 
comes Magnet; but this magnetism is only tem З 
for the coercive force of perfectly soft iron is null, and 
the two magnetic fluids neutralize each other as soon as 
the current ceases to pass through the wire. An Е, has 
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the horse-shoe form (Fig. 299), and a copper-wire, cov- 
ered with silk or cotton, is rolled several times round 
them on the two branches, 80 as to form two bobbins, 


А апа B. In order that the two ends of the horse-shoe | Eleetromo'ti ve-force. 


may be of the opposite polarity, the winding on the two 
limbs A and B must be such that if the horse-shoe were 
straightened out, it would be in the same direction. 








Fig. 299. — ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


The power of the E. is enormously greater than that of 
any permanent magnet. A permanent magnet, weigh- 
ing 1 pound, has been made to carry 71; but Dr. Joule 
was able to construct a small Æ., by arranging the coils 
to advantage, and proportioning the wire of the core, 
and the thickness and length of the wire, which would 
carry 3500 times its own weight. Æ., instead of being 
made in one piece, are frequently constructed of two 
cylinders, jointly screwed to a stout piece of the same 
metal. Such is the Æ. in Morse's telegraph. 

Electro-mag'/netism. That part of the science of 
electricity and magnetism which treats of the produc- 
tion and properties of temporary magnetism by the 
passage of a current of electricity round a bar of soft 
iron. See MAGNETISM, and ELECTRO-MAGNET. 

Electrometer, (¢-[ék-trdm’e-tir.) | (Gr. elektron, and 
metron, a measure.] (Elect.) An instrument for meas- 
uring the quantity or inten- 
sity of electricity, and deter- 
mining its quality. Several 
contrivances have been de- 
vised for this purpose, but all 
of them depend on the mutual 
repulsion of similarly electri- 
fied bodies. One of the sim- 
plest is the Quadrant E. It 
is a small electric pendulum 
(Figure 300), consisting of a 
wooden rod, d, to which is at- Æ 
tached an ivory or cardboard fi 
scale, c. In the centre of this BBs 
is a small whalebone index, 
movable on an axis, and ter- 
minating in a pith-ball, с. 
Being attached to the conduc- 
tor of an electric machine, the 
index rises as the machine is 
charged, ceasing to rise when 
the limit is attained. When 
the rotation is discontinued, 
the index falls rapidly if the 
air is moist, but in dry air it 
only falls slowly, showing, therefore, that the loss of 
electricity in the latter case is less than in the forraer. 
Eleetro-metal'lurgy.2a branch of electro-chemis. 
try, which is itaeif divided into two branches — Electro- 
typing, which is employed in producing copies of med- 





Fig. 300. 
QUADRANT ELECTROMETER. 
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Electromotor, 


Electro-neg’ative. 
Mand pier, 1 bear] (e-lék-trdf’o-rus. ) 


Electro-pos'itive. 
Electroscope, (e-UX'tro-skóop.) 
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als, coins, seals, &c., and Electroplating, which is the art 


of covering baser metals with a thin coating of silver or 
gold by means of electricity. 
(Elect.) The force by 


which electricity is put in motion; or, in other words, 
the force which causes a transfer of electricity between 
two points is called the E.- F. between these points. A 
current cannot exist without doing work, and the doing 
of work presupposes force ; hence the origin of the term, 
eng tees diei (Elect.) Any ar- 
rangement which gives rise to an electric current, such 
as a single cell, a galvanic battery, &c. 
See ELECTROLYSIS. 
(From Gr.elektron, 
and phero,l bear.) (Elect) An instrument invented 
by Volta for obtaining electricity by means of induc- 
tion. It consists (Fig. 901) of a cake of resin, B, say 
about 12 inches diameter, and an inch thick, which is 
placed on a metallic surface, or very frequently fits in 
a wooden mould lined with tinfoil, which is called the 
form. Besides this there is a metal disc, A, of a diam- 
eter somewhat less than that of the cake, and provided 
with an insulating glass handle. The mode of working 
this apparatus is as follows: All the parts of the appa- 
ratus having been well warmed, the cake, which is 
placed in the form or rests on a metallic surface, is 
briskly flapped with silk or flannel, or, better, a cat- 
skin, by which it becomes charged with negative elec- 
tricity. The cover is then placed on the cake. Owing 





Fig. 301. — ELECTROPHORUS. 


to its rigidity, it only touches the resinous plate in & 
few points. These become negatively electrified by 
contact, and if we raised the plate we shouid obtain a 
slight negative charge. Ву far the greater part of tà» 
plate, however, is acted upon inductively across the 
thin layer of air lying between it and the resinous 
plate. Positive electricity is attraczed towards the re- 
sinous plate and negative electricity set free. On bring- 
ing the finger up to touch the plate, therefore, a spark 
will be perceived, and the negative e.ect.ici;y escapes, 
according to the common language on the subject, to 
the ground. The finger is now removed, aad the plate 
raised by means of the insulating handle, when it is 
found to contain a charge of positive electricity. For 
many purposes the E. is a very converient instrument, 
In dry weather the charge upon the resinous plate may, 
and often does, last for weeks. 


Electroplating, (¢-lék/tro-plat-ing.) (Electro-Chem., 


The process by which articles formed of the baser 
metals are covered with a coating of gold or silver 
electro-chemically deposited. When a plate of copper, 
or silver, or gold, &c., is attached to tre positive pole 
of a battery, and immersed in a chemical solucion of the 
same metal, such as sulphate of copper, cyanide of sil- 
ver, &c., any conducting material attached to the other 
pole and placed opposite the first in the same solution, 
very soon becomes coated with the metal used. The 
metal plate is gradually eaten away, and an equal quan- 
tity of the metal is deposited upon the body at the neg- 
ative pole. This is the foundation of the process. As 
to the process itself, it is difficult in practice, and re- 
quires, in order to be successfully carried on, minute 
attention to details. We therefore refer the reader tc 
complete worka on the subject. 

See ELECTROLYSIS. 

Gr. skopea, to look. 
( Elect.) An instrument for detecting the presence, ar 
determining the kind, of electricity in any body. The 
original pith-ball pendulum is an Æ. ; but, though some 
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times convenient, it is not sufficiently delicate. Many 
successive improvements have been made in it, and 
have resulted in the form now generally used, which is 
called the gold-leaf E., and is due to Bennett. It con- 
sists of а sinall glass jar, to the upper end of which is 
attached a brass cap; in the centre of the latter is fixed 
& piece of glass tube; a wire passes through the tube, 
having at its upper end a brass ball, and at its lower 
two narrow slips of gold-leaf, hanging together by one 
end of exch. These slips remain parallel, and in con- 
tact, when the instrument is unelectrifled ; but, when 
it ts electrified by placing an excited body in contact 
with or near its brass ball, the lower extremities of the 
ld leaves fly asunder. The glass jar protecte the gold 
ves from injury. 
les. (e-[ék-tro-stdt'tks.)  [Gr. elektron, and 
statikos, causing to Мапа] (Elect.) That branch of 
the science which treats of the phenomena occasioned 
by electricity at rest; and in connection with them, of 
the production and discharge of stationary charges of 
electricity. 


Electrotint, (¢/éktro-tinf.) An act of preparing tinted 


plates by the action of electricity on a copper-plate 
whose surface is sunk, and which thereby produces a 
fine tint in relief, for use in the ordinary printing-preas. 
It was invented in 1840, bv E. Palmer. 


Electrotype, (c-léktro-tip.) The process whereby 


works in relief are produced hy the agency of elec- 
tricity, through which certain metals, such as gold, 
silver, and copper, are precipitated from their solutions 
upon moulds in во fine astate of division as to forma 
coherent mass of pure metal, equal in toughness and 
flexibility to the hammered metals. If, for instance, a 
plate of metal or other cone ae ng RUM RUE. be attached 
to the negative or zinc pole of a battery, and a plate of 
copper to the other, and if both be immersed without 
touching each other in a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, the copper plate is gradually eaten away, and 
an equivalent quantity of copper is deposited at the 
other pole on the plate attached to it. The current 
passing through the liquid decomposes the sulphate of 
copper (see ELECTROLYSIS) into copper, which is deposit- 
ed at the negative pole, and sulphion (S04), which isset 
free at the other pole. Thesulphion then attacks the 
copper plate which forms the electrode. The latter is 
eaten away, and new sulphate of copper is formed. 
This is the principle on which electrotyping depends. 
The К. process is used for copying busts and statues, 
for making casts from metal type and wood-cuts; to 
form rollers of copper for printing or embossing cali- 
соез; to prepare metallic lace and cloth, &c. Indeed, 
the applications of this beautiful art appear almost un- 
limited, and as a means of producing fac-similes of all 
kinds, it is most invaluable. 


Electrum, (edéktrüm.) [р тот Gr. 21е гоп, amber.] 


(Min.) A natural alloy of gold and silver, in the pro- 
rtion of two of gold to one of silver. 


Electuary, (e/k'uü-a-re.) [L. electuarium.)  (Med.) 


A form of medicine, comp of powders or other in- 
dients, incorporated with some syrup, &c. 


Elegance, (él’e-gdnz.) [Er] (Fine Arts.) A term ap- 


plied to describe that which is graceful and pleasing, in 
contradistinction to that which is bold and grand. 


Elegit, (ejit.) [L., he has chosen.) (Law.) A writ 


of execution, founded upon an ancient English statute, 
and still in use in the U. States, with modifications 
varying in the several States. It is addressed to the 
sheriff, who gives to the judgment-creditor the lands 
and tenements of the debtor, to be enjoyed by him 
until the debt is fully paid. 


NT (dl'e-je.) (From Gr. e, alas, and lego, I say. 


A short poem of a plaintive and mournfu 
character, written usually in apostrophe of some per- 
son's death. Among the Greeks the chief elegiac writers 
were Callimachus, Euphorion, and Parzhenius ; among 


the Latins, Cutullus, Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus. 


The finest E. in the English language is Gray's Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard. 


Elements, (d'e-méntz.) [L. elementa, first principles.] 


In a figurative sense, the rudimenta, principles, or data 
of апу art or science; as, the Elements of Euclid. — 
( Theol.) The bread and wine prepared for the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. — (Astron.) The quantities 
whose determination defines the path of a planet or 
other celestial body, and enables us to compute the 

lace of such body at any past or future epoch. — 
Uem.) The simple component ingredients of bodies 
under whatever forms they exist. The old philosophers 
assumed four E. — fire, air, water, and earth — but it is 
fully demonstrated by the researches of modern science 
that neither air, water, nor earth are E., for they can 
be decomposed into simple ingredients and fire is & 
cembination of light and heat. It is not pretended that 
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any of the substances now called £. are absolutely sim. 
ple, that is, contain only one kind of matter; bat only 
that hitherto they have not been decomposed. A lst 
of the E. at present known will be found under Equrv- 
ALENTS, 


Elemi, (é’c-me.) (Chem.) A resin of а strong агошайе 


odor, and & hot, spicy taste, which exudes from incise 
ions made through the bark of various terebinthinous 
trees. American or Brazilian E. is obtained from leica 
icicariba; Eastern or Manilla E. from Canarium com- 
mune; Mexican E. from Elaphrium elemiferum. The 
crystalline resin of Е. is called elemine, and is used ів 
making lacquer. 


Elenchus, (e-iéng'küs.) (Gr. elenchos, a proof.) ( 


„А 
sophism, or vicious and fallacious argument 5 de- 
ceives the hearer by the semblance of truth it presents, 


Elephant, (él'e-/dni.) (Zodl.) Beo ELEPHANTIDA. 
Elephanta, (-/dn’tuh,) a small island on the W. eoast 


of Hindostan, 5 m. E. of Bombay. It contains one of 
the most inexplicable antiquities in the world. A 
colossal stone elephant, now much decayed, appears on 
the landing-place, near the foot of a hill. From this an 
easy slope lends to а cave, excavated out of a roca, 90 
feet long and 40 broad, the roof supported by rows of 
pillars 18 feet high. The sides are formed into com- 
partments, which contain a great variety of carved 
пешае relative to the Hindoo mythology ; but the end 
of the cave is the most remarkable; it includes, with 
many subordinate figures, a gigantic Trimflrti, or thres- 
formed god; Brahma, the creator, in front; Vishnu, tbe 
preserver, on one side; and Siva, the destroyer, on the 
other. This island is also celebrated for some remark- 
able cave-temples. 


Elephantiasis, (-fdn-ti’a-sis.) (From Gr. elephas.; 


( Med.) A species of leprosy, which derives its name from 

the skin being covered with incrustations like the sxin 

of the elephant, and from the legs swelling to an im- 

mense sizo. It is a dreadful chronic disease, and is re- 
arded as contagious. 


Elephantidse, (-fdn'te-de.) (От. elephas, elephant.] 


(Zoél.) An order of pachydermatous mammals, com- 
prising the largest and most powerful of all the 
land animals, distinguished by having the nose ex- 
tended into a long prehensile snout, upper incisors de- 
veloped into enormous tusks, head short and expanded 
above by long sinuses, neck and body short and thick 

limbs long, without angles or bends, and the toes 5 and 
united to the hoofs, The form of the Elephant proper 
is altogether awkward; the head is massive, the eyes 
small, and the ears large and pendulous. The trunk,or 
proboscis, by which ít conveys food and drink to its 
mouth, and the most singular part of its structure, is a 
cartilaginous double tube, 7 or 8 feet long, composed of 
numerous rings, and extending from the upper jaw. It 
is of such strength as to be capable of breaking off large 
branches from trees; while, at the same time, it is en- 
dowed with such exquisite sensibility, that it can p 


the smallest object. The 2 large tusks are of a yellow- 


ish color, and extremely hard; the bony substance of 
these is called ivory. The disposition of the elephant 
is gentle, and his manners social ; hence they are seldom 
seen except in troops. In wandering from place to 
place, the males, who are furnished with the largest 
tusks, put themselves at the head, and are the first te 





Fig. 302. — ASIATIO ELEPHANT. 
face every danger. Elephants shed their teeth 8 times 
their tusks only once. The latter take the place of the 
*wcisor teeth of other animals. There are 2 species, the 
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` Asiatic elephant, Elephas Indica (Fig. 302), distinguished 

by its oblong head and concuve forehead, and the Afri- 

ean elephant, &. Africanus, characterized by its round 
head, convex forehead, and large ears. Elephants 
were first used in war by the Greeks, in the time of 
Alexander the Great; at least, there is no mention of 
their being so employed before that time. They carried 
upon their backs large towers, containing from 10 to 
80 soldiers, who threw missive weapons from thence 
арор the enemy, being themselves secured within their 
wooden walls; while the animals did great execution, 
by terrifying, tearing, and trampling down both horses 
and men. They are now chiefly used in India for carry- 
ing persons on their backs, a number being seated to- 
gether in a howdah, while the driver (mahout) sits on 
the elephant's neck, directing it by his voice and by a 
small goad. 

Elephantine, (¢!-e-fin'tin,) a small Nilotic island 
situate opposite to Assouan, Upper Egypt. Among the 
many ruins it presents із that of the famous Nilomefer, 
cited by Strabo. 

Elephant-paper. (Fine Arts.) A large kind of 
drawing-paper used by artists: size 28 inches by 23. — 
DOUBLE ELEPHANT-PAPER measures 40 inclies by 2634. 

Elephant River, a stream of 8. Africa, in Cape 
Colony, empties into the Atlantic abt. Lat. 31140 8., and 
Lon. 18° EB. after a flow of 140 m. 

Elephant (White.) (Her) The highest order of 
Danish knighthood. Exclusive of the princes of the 
blood the number of knighta is restricted to 30; they 
wear a badge representing a row of castled elephants, 
supporting the royal arms, and terminating in an effigy 
of the Virgin. 

Eleusine, (¢-loo’sin.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, О. Grami- 
naceæ, which has the inflorescence in close finger-like 

ikelets at the apex of the rachis. The Wire Grass or 
rab Grass, E. Indica, is common about houses, foot- 
ths, &c., in the Middle and Western States. 

Eleusinia, (¢-loo-stn’eah.) (Antig) The name of 
solemn and mysterious festivals held among the anc. 
Greeks in honor of the goddess Ceres and her daughter 
Proserpine. The presiding or initiating priest was 
termed a hierophant, and to disclose the secrets of the 
В. Mysteries was looked upon as acrime that would draw 
down the vengeance of the gods, See MYSTERY, p. 628. 

XElensis, (¢-loo’sis,) anciently a flourishing city of 
Greece, 12 m. from Athens. Ita site is now occupied by 
numerous ruins, chief among which are what remains 
of the greet temple of the goddess Ceres. 

Elevation, — L. elevatio.) (Ast.) Same 
as ALTITUDE, q. v. — (Gun. he angle which the chase 
of & cannon, mortar, or howitzer makes with the plane 
ef the horizon. —(Arch.) An orthographic delineation 
ef the face or side of a building, or a drawing of the 
same by vertical measurement with respect to the hor- 
ison. In a general and most obvious sense, the height 
ef an edifice from the ground or basement. — ( Eccl.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a ceremony which forms 

of the ritual of the mass. It consists in the priest's 
raising first the Host, then the cup, to receive the hom- 
age of the people as the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

Bievator, (é'eva-tór. [From L. elevo, I raise up.] 
аа Designating various muscles which serve to 
raise those parts of the body to which they pertain; as, 
the elevator of the epiglottis, &c.—(Com.) In the U. 
States, the name given to granaries or store-houses for 
grain erected alongside a wharf or river-bunk, and into 
which grain in bulk is carried upward, or elevated, by 
machinery worked by steam-power, direct from the 
ship . wold into bins within the building. Опе of the 

est of these structures is the Niagara Elevator at 
Buffalo, New York. 

Elevator, Passenger. A lifting cage or enclosed 
carriage widely employed in the lofty hotels, office 
buildings, etc , now erected, steam or other power be- 
ing employed as the lifting force, while various ex- 
pedients are adopted to prevent a sudden fall in the 
case of the lifting wire breaking. They render avail- 
able buildings of great height. In England they are 
known as LIFTS. 

Elgin, in Canada Wost. à W. co, on the N. shore of 
Lake Erie; area, abt. 700 sq. m.; C. 8t. Thomas. Pop. 
$0,845. — In Minois, a manufacturing town of Kane co., 
on Fox river, 42 m. N.W. of Chicago. It is especially 
noted for ita watch manufactures. 

Elgin and Kincardine, (kin-kdrd'in) THOMAS 
Broce, 7th EARL оғ, descended from the royal Scottish 
house of Bruce, was n. in Scotland, 1777. During а dip- 
lomatic career at Constantinople and Athens, he se- 
eured to the British nation those priceless remains of 
classic art. which have since become known tothe world 
ез the gin Marbles. D. 1841. His son, JAMES, 8th 
Магі, became successively Gov.-Gen. of Canada, negoti- 
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ator of the treaty of Tientsin with China, and Viceroy 
of India. D. 1863. ; 

EM, (e'li.) [Heb., an oblation.) A high-priest of Israel, 
ond the judge who preceded Samuel, about 1156. D. 
1116 B. c. 

Eli/'as, (Mount St.,) a mountain-range of Alaska, 
extending from Icy Strait in Lat. 58° 25’ N., as far as 
the Kamtschatka peninsula. 

Elijah, (elijah,) called THE TisHBITE, and known in 
the New Testament under the name of ELIAS, was & 
famous prophet among the Jews, and gained great ce- 
lebrity by his miraculous manifestations of the Divine 
decrees. He is said to have been carried from earth to 
heaven by angels, abt. $96 в. с. 

Elimination, (-lim-e-nd’shun.) [From L. elimino, I 
put out.) (Algeb.) The dispossessing an equation of 
an unknown quantity. By use of this process, an equa- 
tion having only one unknown quantity is obtained 
from any number of equations having the same number 
of unknown quantities. — ( Med.) The process of excre- 
tion or absorption by the pores of the skin. 

Eliot, Jom, Ue ‘yot,) an English missionary, B. 1604, and 
educated at Cambridge University. Emigrating to 
America in 1631, he in that country became pastor of 
the church at Roxbury, Mass., and afterward became 
known as the Apostle of the Indians, from his missionary 
labors among the aborigines, and from his having 
translated the Bible into the Indian tongue. D. 1690. 

EViot, 8m Jonn, an English statesman, в. of an ancient 
Cornish family in 1590. In 1623 he became a chief of 
the popular party in the House of Commons, and ac- 
quired great distinction as an orator, and as the chief 
impeacher of the Duke of Buckingham, 1626. Ж, іп the 
struggle for supremacy between Charles І. and the Par- 
liament, espoused the cause of the latter, and suffered 
therefor. D. in the Tower of London, 1632. 

Eliot, SAMUXL, an American historian, в. in Boston, 
1821, graduated at Harvard College, in 1839. His prin- 
cipal works are The Liberty of Коте, 1853; The Early 
Christians, 1858; and A Manual of United States History, 
1856. He was appointed president of Trinity College, 

Eliquatio: —— kod’ hün.) L. elíquati 

quation shiün. rom L. lo, a lie 
quefying.] ( Metall.) A Eon of the constituent 
parts of mixed metals by the process of fusion. 

Elis, (e'lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of the Grecian Pel- 
oponneeus, lying N. of Messenia, and W. of Arcadia. 
Elisabetgrad, (ei-le-zah-bait'grahd,) a fortified town 
of Russia-in-Europe, govt. Kherson, on the Ingul, 130 

m. №. of the city of Kherson. vp. 25,067. 

Elisha, (e-li’shah,) or ELISEUS, a prophet of Israel, was 
the disciple and successor of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 16- 
21), and flourished bet. 890 and 840 в. c. 

Elision, (elizh'tin.) (From Latin elido, I expunge. 
(Gram.) The cutting off or striking out of a vowel 
the middle or end of a word for the sake of euphony or 
metrical symmetry; as, th’ murd'rous knife. 

Elixir, (eliksür. [Ar.] Among the old alchemists, a 
fluid employed in the transmutation of the baser metals 
in gold; also, a nostrum supposed to have the power of 
perpetuating life; as the elizir vitæ. — (Med.) Any in- 
vigorating essence, tonic, or stimulating cordial. 

Elizabeth, —— beth) queen-regnant of England, 
B.at Greenwich Palace, 1533, was the daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his second consort, Anne Boleyn. She early 
evinced a strong attachment to the Protestant faith, 
on which latter account she, during the reign of her 
sister Mary, suffered persecution and imprisonment in 
the Tower of London. Succeeding Mary on the throne 
in 1558, to the great joy of the nation, she declined a 
marital alliance with Philip LI. of Spain, and re-estab- 
lished the Protestant worship. In 1659 an act of Par- 
liament was passed which vested the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy in the crown. In 1562 she despatched mone 
and men to aid the French Huguenots. Peace with 
France was declared in 1564, after which period a peace 
of nearly a quarter of a century conduced largely to 
the progress and prosperity of the nation, both at home 
and abroad. In 1588, Philip of Spain, to revenge him- 
self upon E. and to vindicate the Catholic cause 
generally, fitted out that expedition against England 
known in history as the Spanish Armada. This pro- 
jected invasion ended in the utter ruin of the Spanish 
fleet. In 1568, the imprudent rival of Æ, Mary, driven 
outof Scotland byher rebellioussubjects,sought refugein 
England, where she was retained a prisoner, thus giving 
rise to conspiracy after conspiracy among the English 
Catholics. After long years of confinement, she was 
executed in 1587. Е. р. in 1603. Her personal character 
has naturally been depicted in very different colors by 
the Catholics and the Protestants. Vanity, jealousy, 
inconstancy, selfishness, unwomanly hardness, and 
fondness for unworthy favorites such as the earls of 
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Leicester and Essex, are too obvious features of her 
character; but she was a wise, sagacious, and cou 
ous sovereign; and her patriotic devotion to popular 
rights, interesta, and institutions, gained for her the 
title of * Good Queen Bess." Her reign, adorned by the 
hames and deeds of Shakspeare, Bacon, Sidney, Spenser, 
Raleigh, Drake, besides a constellation of lesser heroes, 
stateamen, and men of letters, has been called the 
“ Golden Age" of English history. 

Elizabeth, in New Jersey, a handsome and prosperous 
city, C. of Union co., and formerly of the State, 15 m. 
W.B.W. of New York city. It was founded in 1665. 


Elizabeth City, (-sit’e,) in N. Carolina, a town and 
C. of Pasquotank co., on the Pasquotank river, abt. 216 
m. E. by N. of Raleigh. Zop. 801. The fort erected at 
this place by the Confederates was, Feb. 10, 1862, attacked 
by & Union flotilla, which captured the town and de- 
stroyed the enemy's vessels in the harbor.— In Virginia, 
a 8.Е. co. and one of the 8 original shires into which 
Virginia was divided in 1634, borders upon Chesapeake 
Вау; area, 50 sq. m. ; C. Hampton. 

Elizabeth of Шип агу, (St.,) a daughter of 
Andreas II. king of Hungary, B. at Presburg, 1207. 
She was married to Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, 1221, 
and was eminent for her fervent piety and ascetic life. 
D. 1231. 

Elisabeth Petrowna, ( pa-tróo'nah,) empress of 
Russia, B. 1709, was daughter of Peter the Great, and in 
1741 successfully conspired to depose Ivan, the reigning 
monarch. She took an active part in the Seven Years’ 
War as an opponent of Frederick the Great, and occu- 
pied Berlin: with her troops. E. though dissolute in her 
private life, was an able ruler, and also a liberal patron 
of letters and education. D. 1761. 

Elizabeth Port, in Africa, a thriving seaport of Cape 


Colony. Pop. (1886) abt 20,000. 
Elizabetopol, a town of Asiatic R in Trans-Cau- 
casia ; Lat 400 42' N., Lon. 46° 20 E. . 15,191. 


Elk, (elgk.) [А.8 elch.| (Zool.) See CzRvIDX 
Elk, in Pa.,& N. W cent.co , its name from Elk Mountain, 
а summit of the Alleghanies; ar., 800 в. m ; C Ridgway. 
Elkhart, (élk/hdrt,) in Indiana, a N. co., b. on Michigan ; 
сеа ciue — Capital Goshen.—A тШ. of above co., 
in Concord township, at the junction of the Elkhart 
and St. Joseph's rivers, about 100 miles Е. of Chicago. 


Elkton, (é/k’tun \ in Maryland, a handsome village, on 
the Elk river, C.. “ecil co. 

EM, (21) [A.S. e/.] A measure of length, differing in vari- 
ous countries; thus the English Æ. is 45 ins., the Scot- 
tish, 37-2 Eng. ius., and the Flemish, 27 ins. 

Ellema, (2/i-l£^mah.) (Zoól.) А gen. of lepidopterous in- 
sects, fam. Sphingide. 

Ellenborough, Epwarp Law, Lorp, (/lin-bir’ro,) a 
ge English lawyer, B. in Cumberland, 1750, was lead- 

ng counsel for the defence in the memorable trial of 
Warren Hastings (q.v.) and afterwards roee to the 
dignities of Attorney-General, and Lord Chief Justice 
of England. D.1818.— His воп EDWARD, Ist EARL or Æ., 
B. 1790, was appointed Viceroy of India in 1842, and in 
that capacity aunexed to the British Crown the great 
provs. of Scinde and Gwalior. Lord E. afterward filled 
various high offices of state, and, us a member of the 
English Upper House, was celebrated for his caustic elo- 
quence and bitter temper. D. 1871. 

Ellery, WiLLiAx (¢l'lir-e,) one of the signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, B. in Newport, 
В. I., 1727, graduated at Harvard in 1747, and took his 
seat in Congress in 1776, as one of the delegates from 
Rhode Island, and where he proved himself an active 
and useful member. D. 1820. 

Elliott, EBENEZER, (¢l’le-oi,) un English poet, B. in York- 
shire, 1751. His Corn-Law Rhymes exercised transcen- 
dent influence in cheapening the price of bread to the 
English poor by the repeal of the obnoxious Corn-Law 
Duties. D. 1819. 

Ellipse, (@lips.) [Gr. elleipsis, a thing omitted.] (Geom.) 
See Conics. 

Ellipsis, (d1-lip’sts.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A syntacti- 
cal figure by which a deficiency of one or more words 
is left to be supplied by the reader; thus, “the woman 
I loved,” for “the woman whom I loved." Е. ів much 
used in epigrams and proverbs on account of its con- 
ciseness. — (Khet.) А figure of speech, by which the 
orator, through his vehemence or emotion, omits to 
speak of things, which, in u more self-possessed mood, he 
ought to have alluded to. — (Print) А term denoting 
a class of symbols intended to mark omissions or def- 
clencies in the text of a composition: such marks are 
aria ch * è €]. 

Mpsoid. (-lip’soid.) (From Gr. elleipsis, and sidos, 
shape.] (Geom.) An elliptical spheroid, being the aolid 
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generated by the revolution of an ellipse about either 
axis. See SPHEROID. 

Elia. (dl’lis,) in Tezas, а N. central oo.; area, 1,080 aq 
m.; C. ee i — i 

Ellora, (él-lo/rah,) a village o ndostan, p. Aurunge 
bad, in Lat. 19° 58’ N., Lon. 72° 23’ B. It is celebrated 
for some stupendous Brahminical temples, excavated in 
the solid rock, which surpass all other works of th 
kind in India. 

Ellsworth, OLIVER, (éle'würth,) second chief-justice of 
the U. States, в. in Windsor, Conn., 1745. He was è 
delegate to the Continental Congress in 1777 ; was, in 
1787, a member of the convention which formed the 
Federal constitution, and was elected in 1789 to the 
Benate of the U. States, where he acted with the Fed- 
eral party. In 1796, he was appointed chief-justice of 
the Supreme Court. Three years later he was associatec 
with Messrs. Davie and Murray on a mission to Paris, 
where he successfully negotiated a treaty with the 
French govt. D. 1807. 

Elisworth, (2lzwürth,) in Maine, a flourishing town 
and port of entry, and C. of Hancock co., intersected by 
the Union river. It is extensively engaged in the fish- 
eries, and conducts a considerable export trade in 
lumber. 

Ellwood, THomas, (2’wtid,) an English author and 
member of the Society of Friends, B. in Oxfordshire, 
1630, is worthy of remembrance as having been the in- 
timate friend of the poet Milton, whom he, for several 
years, served as reader. D. 1713. 

Elm, (éim.) [A. B. ейт.) (Bot.) See ULMUS. 

Elmina, (él-me'nah,) or St. Groner DEL Mina, a forti- 
fied seaport of Asbantee, W. Africa, and C. of the Dutch 
settlements; Lat. 59 10’ N., Lon. 1° 40’ W. Pop. 10,000. 

Elmira, (?I-mi'rah,) a fine and flourishing city of New 
York, C. of Chemung co., abt. 275 m. N.W. of New York 


city. Я 

Elmo’s "ire, (St.,) (Amo. (Meteor. The most 
common рате given to a luminous phenomenon, re- 
sembling a flery meteor, often seen pluying about the 
masts and rigging of ships in tropical latitudes. It is 
most probably caused by a gradual attraction of atmos- 
pheric electricity by such pointed bodies as the masts 
and yards of vessels:—it is otherwise called Jack- 
o'lantern. 

El Obeid, (-obaid,)a town of Africa, C. of Kordofan, 
230 m. W. of Sennaar, Nubia. Гор. 30,000. 

Elocution, (£/-o-kü'shün.) (From L. eloquor, Y speak 
out.] The artistic employment and management of 
the human voice, countenance, and gesture in speak- 
ing; in a more restricted sense, tbe art of selecting and 
adapting such words and sentences as shall best express 
the ideas intended to be conveyed by an orator or 
speaker. 

Elohim, (e-lo'him.) eb) (Script.) A term by which 
the Deity is spoken of in the Pentateuch, sometimes im 
conjunction with the word Jehovah, at others substi- 
tuted for the latter: —hence we have what have been 
called the Elohistic and Jehovistic passages. 

Elongate, (e-lóng'gat.) (From L. priv. e, and longus, 
long.] (Bot.) Noting a leaf whose breadth is propor- 

tionately greater than ita proper length. 

Elongation, (-gáà'shün.) [Same deriv.] (44) The 
apparent distance of a planet from the sun, taken an- 
gularly. 

Eloquence, (¢l’o-kioénz.) [From L. eloquor, Y speak 
out.| The art of clothing one's thoughts or ideas in 
language the most appropriate and expressive to pro- 
duce conviction, stir emotion, or exercise persuasion in 
the minds or feelings of one's hearers: — tho „„ л prop- 
erly has reference only to oratory or public speaking, 
but it is frequently extended so as to embrace written 
language. £., as an art, comprises invention, disposi- 
tion, eloculion, and delivery. A set speech or formal 
harangue should contain an exordium or introduction ; 
a narration; a proposition, proof, or refutation; and a 

ration, or closing apostrophe. 

El Pano, (¢l-pdh'so,) in Colorado, an E. central co.; area, 
25,000 sq.m. Pike's Peak, in its W. portion, reaches ап 
altitude of 14,146 ft.; C. Colorado Springs.—In Tezas, a 
W. co., b. on Mexico; area, 9,150 sq. m. ; C. Presidio de 
San Elizario. 

Elsfieth, (éiz/fith,) a town of N. Germany, in Olden- 
burg, on the Weser, 12 m. E.N.E. of the city of Oldea- 
burg. Pop. 12,000. 

Elsinore, or ELsiINEUR, (Zi'se-nór,) a Danish seaport, om 
the E. coast of the island of Zealand, 24 m. N. of Copen- 
hagen, commanding the narrowest part of the Sound. 
On its N.E. side is the castle of Kronsborg, the alleged 
scene of Shakspeare's tragedy of Hamlet. The Sound 
Dues formerly levied here on all vessels passing Æ ex- 
cept those of Denmark and Bweden, were resci b 
a treaty with the Europcan maritime powers in 1867. 
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Ела), (run) [Hebi 
month of the ecclesiastical and 12th of the civil year, 
nny corresponding with the September of the Chris- 

ans. 


t 

Elatriation, (e-loo-tre-à'shün.) [From L. elutrio, I 
cleanse by washing.] (Chem.) A process of separating 
powdered substances of different specific gravities, by 
washing them in large quantities of water, whereby 
the heavier particles sink to the bottom, while the 
lighter, being held in the fluid in a state of suspension, 
are collected by ual subsidence. Gold-washing is 
a rude example of E. f 

El vns, (ail'vás,) a fortified frontier-town of Portugal, p. 
Aen eio near the Guadiana, 10 m. from Badajoz. Pop. 
11,088. 

Elves, (člvz,) the plural of ELF, 9: v. 

Ely, (e'le,) a city of England, C. of a fertile tract of land 
called the Isle of Ely, 16 miles N. of Cambrid It is 
famous for its magnificent Gothic cathedral. . 7,500. 

Elymus, (e'le-müs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Gram- 
inacerz, distinguished by the inflorescence being in sim- 
ple spikes, very rarely branched. The pp. species are 
Е. Virginicus, the Lime-grass ; Е. villosus, the Rye-grass ; 
E. hystrix, the Hedgehog-gruss; and E. arenarius, the 
Sea Lime-grass. 

Elyria, (e-lir'e-ah,) a vill. of Ohio, C. of Lorain co., on 
the Black river, abt. 7 m. from Lake Erie. 

ream Fields, (e-lizh’ydn,) or ELYSIUM, DER yum) 
M г. élysion pedion, or élysion.| (Myth.) The suppo 

uradise of the anc. heathen world, described by the 
poeta of antiquity as a region of divine beauty and per- 
petual spring, where the souls of the blessed departed 
lived in the enjoyments of eternal bliss. They are va- 
riously located in the writings of the ancients. — In 
common parlance, the term elysium is employed MEUS 
tively to denote a condition of unalloyed and ineffable 
happiness. 

Ely tra, (¿Ve-trah.) (Zodl.) See COLEOPTERA. 

Elytrocele, (cl'e-tro-seel.) [From Gr. elytron, and kélé, 
tumor.) (Med.) A tumor or hernia in the vagina. 

Elzevir, (aü-za'vür,) the patronymic of a family of 
Dutch printers and | jo ee whose editions of the 
classics have acquired a lasting fame and value. They 
flourished during 4 generations, 1592-1680. 

Em, (ém.) (Print.) The letter M used in typography as 
a standard by whose size — viewed as a square — a com- 
positor measures the quantity of his work and calculates 
the amount of labor performed. 

Emaciation, (¢-ma-she-d'shiin.) [From L. emacio, to 
make lean.] (Med.) A morbid attenuation or wasting 
away of the body or any of its muscles. 

Emanation, (ém-a-nà'shün.) [From L. e, out of, and 
mano, I flow.) (Phil. and Theol.) An ancient doctrine 
which considered all things as emanating or flowing 
from a Supreme principle — the origin of things being 
only an overflowing of the divine fulness, and not any 
free action on the part of God. This doctrine came from 

· the East, and pervades the Indian mythology, the sys- 
tem of Zoroaster, and the Neo-Platonic philosophy of 
Alexandria. In Christian theology, the idea of Æ. has 
been applied to explain the relation among the persons 
of the Trinity. 

Emancipation, (¢-mdn-se-pd'shiin.) [From L. emanci- 
patio, a selling out of.] (Law.) Under the Roman code, 
the setting free a son from subjection to his father. It 
differed from manumission, inasmuch that the latter 
was the act of a master in favor of a slave, whereas Æ. 
placed the son in a position to control his own affairs, 
and to marry without the paternal consent, although a 
minor. — ( Hist.) In a politico-historic sense, the term 
E. applies particularly to such great works of human 
progress as the liberation of the negroes from Christian 
slavery; the restoration to freedom of the serfs in 
Russia; and the abolition of the civil disabilities of 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain. 

Emanuel, (¢-man’i-¢l,) in Georgia, a 8.8.Е. co.; area, 
1,000 sq. m; C. Swainsborough. 

Ema nate, (e-mdr/je-nát.) [From L. emargino, I re- 
move the edge.] (Bot) Having a notch at the end, as 
if a piece had been taken out. 

Em O, (-bdr'go,) (pl. EMnARGOES.) [Sp., an arrest- 
ing.) (Ра) A prohibition issued by the government 
authorities of a country, to prevent merchant-vessels 
leaving or entering the seaports of such country. It is 
generally imposed in time of war, or during fear of ap- 

roaching invasion; and, in such cases, all ships under 
Е are generally supposed to be held at the disposal of 
the govt., to be employed by the latter in armaments, 
hostile expeditions, transportation of troops, munitions 
of war, &c. Should necessity arise, a govt. also has 
power to lay an Е. upon the ships of its subjects, in 
order to convert them, for the time being, to the public 
wee. 
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In the Jewish calendar, the 6th | Embalming, (¢m-bahm’ing.) [From Gr. balsamon, 


balsam.] The art of preserving dead bodies from decay 
probably invented by the Egyptians, whose p 
bodies are known by the 
name of mummies (Figs. 
114 and 303). The art 
seems to have derived its 
origin from the idea that 
the preservation of the 
body was necessary for 
the return of the soul to 
the human form after it 
had completed its cycle of 
existence of from 3,000 to 
10,000 years. The term 
is derived from the use 
of balsamic substances in 
the operation, in addi- 
tion to those which were 
saline, and to tanning 
materials. When Jacob 
died in Egypt, “ Joseph 
command servants 
thephysiciansto embalm 
his father, for burial in 
Canaan." The women 
who had followed Jesus 
"bought sweet spices, 
that they might come 
and anoint him " (Mark 
xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56); 
and Nicodemus “ brought 
a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes" and “wound” 
the body “in linen 
clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury " (John 
хіх. 39,40). In some in- 
stances, too, the later 
Jews embalmed a body in 
honey, after having cov- 
ered it with wax. Mummification was customary in 
Egypt till the 5th cent. of the Christian era; but from 
that time it fell gradually into disuse. Modern chemis- 
try has made us acquainted with many means of coun- 
teracting putrefaction, more simple and more effectual 
than the laborious processes of the ancients. 

Embassy, (ém'bds-se.) (Pol.) A mission presided over 
by an AMBASSADOR, q. t. 

Ember-days, Ember-wecks, (ém'br-dáz.) [Per- 
haps abbrev. from qu —quatuor tempora, the 
four times.) (Eccl.) Particular days of prayer, fasting, 
and humiliation observed in the Roman Catholic Churc 
during 4 weeks — one for each season of the year; viz. 
the lst week in Lent, the week after Whitsuntide, the 
m —— Sept. (Holy Cross Day), and 8t. Lucy's day, the 
13 Я 

Embezzlement, (-béz'zi-mZnt.) [From О. Fr. embesler, 
to purloin.) (Zaw.) A felony, ог, rather, an act of aggra- 
vated larceny, which consists in a class of acts com- 
mitted by one employed as an agent, clerk, or servant, 
which would, if committed by others, amount to pro- 

er larceny. The distinction between the two arises 
rom the fact that E. relates to property not at the time 
in the actual or legal possession of the owner. Briefly 
E. receives its additional onus as involving breach of 
trust, while larceny is & class of theft which comes 
under the common denomination of tr з 

Emblem. (ém'biém.) [From Gr. emblēma, a mosaic 
pavement.] Originally, a kind of mosaic or tesselated 
work. Generally, any figure, sign, symbol, or device 
that is supposed to D idees some abstract quality in & 
metaphorical form; thus the eagle is the E. of imperial 
power, inasmuch as it is esteemed to be the monarch of 
the feathered tribe. 

Emblements, (ém’bl-ménts.) [From Fr. emblaver, to 
sow with wheat.| (Zew.) The right of an occupier of 
land whose tenancy comes to an end abruptly before 
harvest-time, to carry away the produce of such land 
that he has himself sown or planted. 

Embossing, (-bós'sing.) [From Fr. bosse, a protuber- 
ance.) (Arts) Theart of producing figures in relief 
from a plane surface of metal, by means of a chisel or 
punch. It is the earliest form of metallic ornament, 
and is stil] used for delicate or costly works, although 
a cheaper method has been adopted, by forcing thin 
sheets of metal into dies. An ingenious method of em- 
bossing wood is also invented, by using a blunt tool to 
mark the pattern, which tool is driven into the surface 
of the wood, following the lines of the design. The en- 
tire surface is then carefully planed down to the level 
of these sunk lines; and the wood being then well 
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wetted, these lines rise to their former level, as if em- 
bossed, and can be easily finished by a tool having the 
eame effect as carving, at infinitely less labor. Another 
mc de effects the same thing by metal dies, made red- 
hot, which singe the wood gradually away until it fita 
the mould. The wood is soaked in water, and chars 
slowly, the burnt parts being removed as the mould 
cools, the operation requiring repetition. Embossed 
paper is produced by similar dies; and there is a ma- 
chine for embossing cloth on an —— plan. 

Embouehure, (0n(g)-boo-choor’.) (Fr., from bouche, 
a mouth.) (Geog.) The mouth or outlet of a river, &c. 
(Gun.) e mouth of а gun. —( Afus.) The aperture of 
a lute or other wind instrument. 

Embowed, (-bód.) (Her.) Bent in the form of an 
arc or bow. 

Embracery, (ém-bra'sür-e.) (Fr. embrasserie.] (Law.) 
The flagitious attempting to influence ог suborn a jury : 
— a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
A person guilty of such offence is called an embraceor. 

Embrasure, (£n-bra'zhür.) [Fr., a setting on fire.) 
(Arch.) An enlargement of the aperture of a door or 
window, on the inside of the wall.—(Fbrt.) A loop- 
hole or aperture in the wall of a parapet or machico- 
lated battlement, through which the guns are pointed 
and discharged. 

Embrocation, (-bro-kd'shiin.) [From Gr. en, on, and 
trecho, I moisten the surface.] (AMed.) A lotion or 
compound of medicinal liquids, used for the washing or 
fumentation of any diseased part of the body. 

Embroidery, (óm-row'ür-e.) (Fr. broderie.] А kind 
of decorative needlework, consisting of patterns in 
raised threads applied to linen garments, &c., and prac- 
tined by ladies from the remotest antiquity, as is fre- 

uently testified by Holy Writ, by Homer's works, and 

n the paintings upon the tombs and sculptures on the 
temples of the ancient Egyptians. This beautiful art, 
so long exclusively a handicraft employment, has been 
invaded by machinery. Several kinds of embroidering- 
machines are now used, one of which, having 130 nee- 
dles, will do as much work as 16 expert hand-embroid- 
erers, and requires merely the labor of one grown-up 
person and two assistant children. 

Embryo, (ém'bre-o.) (From Gr. en for em, and bryo, I 
swell to bursting.] (J'hysiol. The first rudiments of 
the animal germinated in the womb, before it develops 
into a fatus.— (Bot.) A fleshy body occupying the in- 
terior of a seed, and constituting the rudiments of the 
future plant. The Æ. is divided into 3 parts, corre- 
sponding to the root, stem, and leaves of the perfect 
plant, termed respectively the radicle, the plumule, and 
the cotyledon or cotyledons. 

Embryology, (-l'o-je.) (From Gr. embryon, and logos, 
a treatise.) (/hysiol.) That branch of the science which 
treats of the formation and development of the foetus. 

Embryotomy, (-ót'o-me. (From (ir. embryon, and 
tomé, an incision.) (Surg.) The operation of taking the 
foetus from the womb by means of cutting instruments, 

Emden, or Embden, (ém'dn,) a seaport of N. Ger- 
many, in Hanover, on the N. shore of the estuary of the 
Dollart, 15 m. 8.W. of Aurich. . 13,103. 

Emendation, (ém-/n-dà'shin.) [From L. priv. e, and 
mendum, an error.] А correcting of what is faulty in а 
literary composition by the application of verbal criti- 
cism. —(ZLaw.) А correction of abuses. 

Emerald, (^'e-rdid.) (Fr. Emeraude; Яр. Esmeralda.) 
(Min.) A mineral of a beautiful green color, generally 
considered as а mere variety of the Beryl. 1t occurs in 
press with a regular hexagonal base, and ranks next 

n value to the Oriental ruby and sapphire. It becomes 
electric by friction, is often trunsparent, but sometimes 
enly translucent, and before the blow-pipe is fusible 
into a whitish enamel, or glasa. It consists chiefly of 

lucina, with silica, alumina, a very little lime, and 
n. Its coloring matter is probably a very minute 
quantity of oxide of chrome. The most intensely col- 
огей and valuable emeralds are brought from Peru.— 
(Print.) See Type. —( Her.) Same as VERT, д. v. 

Emeritus, (e-mcr'e-tis,) pl. EMERITI. [From L. priv. е, 
and merere, to serve.) (Rom. Hist.) One of a class of 
soldiers who had honorably gone through the full term 
ef military service. — ( Univ.) In academic parlance, a 
professor who is honorably retired from the longer dis- 
charge of hisduties, on account of old age, ill-health, &c. 

Emersion, (emürshün.) [From L. emergo, I step 
forth.] The act of emerging out of a liquid or other 
enclosing body:— as opposed to immersium. — ( Ast.) 
The reappearance of any celestial body which has been 
eclipsed or occulted. The term is commonly limited to 
the reappearance of a star after occultation by the 
moon, and to the reappearance of Jupiter’s satellites, 

Emerson, Rapa WALDO, (ém'ür-sü»,) an American 
poct and essayist, v. in Boston, 1802, graduated at Har- 
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vard College in 1821. In 1829 he entered the Unitariag 
ministry, which he left iu 1832. He has since achieved a 
world-wide reputation by his philosophical lectures and 
published works, the chief of the latter being his famous 

' Essays, the first series of which appeared in 1841, and 
the second in 1844. In 1546, he collected and published 
his In 1850, — Representative Men ; 1 

Traits ; 1860, The Conduct of Life. D. 1882 

Emery, (ém'ür-e.) [From Cape Emeri, Isle of Naxos. 
(Min.) A compact variety of Corundum, very generally 
regarded as a kind of iron ore. It is ofa blackish-gray 
color, and so very hard as to scratch topaz. It consists 
of alumina, silica, and iron; and is used in the form of 
& powder for polishing hard minerals and metals. The 
lapidaries cut ordinary gems by sprinkling their wheels 
with the moistened powder of E.; but it will produce 
no effect on the diamond. 

Emetie, (e-mét'ik.) (Gr. emetikos, a vomiting.) (Мей) 
A medicine for emptying the stomach by vomiting. 
Twenty grains of ipecacuanha is a very safe and good 
E. for evacuating the stomach, when It is disordered by 
improper food; it produces an effect in from 10 to 20 
minutes, and its action may be assisted by chamomile 
tea or warm water. When poison has been swallowed, 
the stomach is often insensible to the ordinary means 
of acting upon it, particularly if a large dose of opium 
has been taken. In such a case, half a drachm of sul- 
phate of zinc, or of sulphate of copper, may be given, 
dissolved in three ounces of warm water; a pert 
to be taken every 10 minutes, until ít operates. 

Emetine, (ém’e-tin.) (Chem.) A white, pulverulent, 
and bitter substance, which exists in ipecacuanha to 
the amount of 16 per cent., and appears to be the sole 
cause of its emetic properties. In a dose of balf a grain 
it acts as & powerful emetic, followed by sleep; and 
six grains produce violent vomiting, stupor, and death. 

Emeute, (a-mut'.) [Fr.] A riot, outbreak, or popular 
disturbance. 

Emüieation, (ém-e-kd shün.) (From L. emtcatio, a leap- 
ing forth.) A flying off in small particles, as from 
heated iron or fermenting liquors. 

Emigration, (-gra'shin.) TL. emigralio, a removal.) 
The removal of one or & number of people from one 
country to another in order to take up their permanent 
residence in the latter. 

Emin Pasha. An African trayeller, born of Jewish: 
parents in Silesia, 1840, his true name being Edward 
Schnitzer. He entered the service of Turkey, and 
took the name of Emin. In 1876 he entered the ser- 
vice of Egypt, was appointed Medical Chief in the 
Equatorial Province, and in 1878 Governor of this 

rovince. In 1879 he was given the title of Bey, and 
in 1887 of Pasha. Не made extensive and valuable 
natural history collections. Being cut off from Egypt 
by the Mahdi revolution, he was rescued from his 
perilous position by Stanley in 1889. He afterward 
entered the German service at Zanzibar, led an ex pedi- 
tion to Central Africa, and was assassinated by an Arab. 

Emir, (é'mür. [Ar., a chief.) Among the Вегасе 
Turks, and Arabe, a title of dignity, at first given to al 
the caliphs, but now confined to those who are consid- 
ered the descendants of Mohammed, by his son-iu-law 
Ali and his daughter Fatima, and who alone are enti- 
tled to wear turbans of green, the sacred color. The 
title is also indicative of certain offices, such as the gov- 
ermcrente of a p., &c., and in this sense corresponds with 
pasha, 

Emmanuel, (ém-mdn'fi-<l.) (Heb, God with us.) 
(Script.) A title of the Saviour, significative of the mys- 
tery and actuality of his Divine incarnation. 

Emmanuel, called тне Great, king of Portugal, В. 
1469, s. John II. in 1495. His reign of 26 years was 
rendered illustrious by the maritime discoveries and 
colonizing expeditions of Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albu- 
querque, and Almeida. Æ. was brother-in-law to the 
Emperor Charles У. D.1621. 

Emmaus, (ém'maus,) the village where Christ revealed 
himself to two of his disciples on the afternoon of his 
resurrection. Euscbius and Jerome locate it at the 
ancient Nicopolis, 20 m. W.N.W. of Jerusalem. 

Emmerich, (é:n'mir-ik,) a manuf. town of Prussia, or 
the Rhine, 5 m. from Cleves. Pop. 8,000. 

Emmet, RonrnT, (ém'mit,) an Irish revolutionist, B. in 
Cork, 1778. He became one of the leaders of the so- 
called “ United Irishmen,” and in 1803 headed the mob 
that murdered Lord Chief-Justice Kilwarden in the 
streets of Dublin. For this he was tried and executed 
in the same year. The fate of this gifted and patriotie 
man forms the subject of two of Moore's finest lyrics in 
his Irish Melodies. — His brother, Thomas ADDIS EMMEST, 
B. in Cork, 1764, became implicated in the Irish insur- 
rection of 1797-8, and in the latter ycar suffered arrest 
and & consequent 3 years imprisonment. In 1804 he 
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emi to the U. States, and became attorney-gen- 
eral of New York State in 1812. D. 1827. 

Emmett, (éón'mit) in Iowa, a N.N.W. co., skirting 
Minnesota; area, 450 sq. m.; C. Estherville. Pop. 1,992. 
—In 7 a N. co., b. on Lake Michigan ; area, 200 
aq. m.; C. Little Traverse. 

Emollescence, (e-mól'lés-aóns.) (From L. emollio, I 
make soft.) (AMetall.) That degree of softness in a fu- 
sible body whereby its shape becomes altered. 

Emolliemts, (emdl’yéntz.) (Same deriv.) (Med.) Such 
remedies as are supposed to relax the living animal 
fibre, and soften and allay irritation and inflammation. 

Empalement, (-ра!'тёи.) [From L. in, on, and palus, 
astake] Among the anc. Romans, and until almost re- 
cent times, also among the Turks, a barbarous mode of 
torture and capital punishment, in which & criminal 
was spitted on a stake fastened firmly in the ground.— 
(Her.) Aconjunction of coats-of-urms crosswise. 

Empedocles, (ém-péd'o-kleez,) a Greek philosopher 
who flourished in the 5th cent. B. c. 

Emperor, (¢m‘pir-dr.) [From L. imperator, one who 
commands.) (/ftst.) Among the anc. Romans, the title 
im was conferred on a victorious general; but 
on the fall of the republic, it was applied to the head 
of the state in the person of Augustus Cæsar, 27 B. C. 
The emperors thenceforward appointed their own suc- 
cessors, who enjoyed the title of Cæsars. The line of 
Eastern E. commenced with Valens, 364. Charlemagne 
assumed the imperial dignity after his coronation at 
Rome, and it has ever since been claimed by the sove- 
reigns of Germany. When the German empire was 
dissolved in 1805, the title passed to the E. of Austria. 
The Turkish empire was inaugurated under Ottoman 
(Othman) I., in 1299. In Russia, Peter I. assumed the 
style of Czar (Cesar), or E. of all the Russias, in 1721. 
Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) declared himself Æ. of the 
French, May 18, 1804. Dom Pedro of Portugal became 
Е. of Brazil by popular election in 1825, and Soulouque, 
under the title of Faustin I., was proclaimed Æ. of 
Hayti (San Domingo) in 1849. Tho French empire was 
restored under Napoleon III., 1852, and terminated in 
1871. In the last-named year, William I., king of 
Prussia, was declared E. of Germany by the unanimous 
volce of the German princes and peoples. 

Enapetracese, (ém-pe-trá'se-e.) [From Gr. en, on, and 

г, а stone.] (Hot) The Crowberry or Crakoberry 

„ an О. of plants, all. Euphorbiales, consisting of 
shrubs with heath-like evergreen exstipulate leaves, 
and small axillary flowers. The best known species is 
En m nigrum, а small shrub found on the granite 
rocks of the White Mts. of New Hampshire. Its black 
berries are sometimes eaten, and are used by the Green- 
landers to prepare a fermented liquor. 

Emphasis, (ém'fah-sis) pl. EuPHAsES. (Gr., а preg- 
nant declaration.] (Zhet.) A particular stress of vocal 
utterance, sometimes accompanied by appropriate bod- 
ily action, given to such parts or words of an oration or 
assertion as the speaker intends specially to impress 
upon his hearers, 

Emphilysis, (ém'fl^-eis.) (Gr., an eruption on.) (Med. 
АП —— cf vesicular pimples containing an acri 

uid. 

Emphysema, (¢m-fe-sé’mah.) (Gr., an inflation] 
(Med.) A puffy tumor formed by the air insinuating 
itself into the cellular membrane, and rendering the 
part affected tense and elastic; it crepitates when 
pressed. 

Empire, (ém‘pir.) [Fr., from L. imperium.) The ter- 
ritory or territories under the rule and government of 
an emperor. The old Roman E. became ultimately di- 
vided into the Eustern and Western E. The former was 
also called the Lower E. The Western became, towards 
the close of the 9th cent., the German or Holy Roman 
Е. The term is sometimes applied to the territories of 
a monarch not styled emperor, as the British E. In the 
latter case, however, the sovereign of Great Britain de- 
rives her titleof Empress from her eastern E. of India. 

Empiric, (ém-pirik.) (Gr. empeirikos, an experimen- 
talist.] Literally, one whose knowledge has been de- 
rived from experience. Thus, among the ancients, the 
E. school of medicine was opposed to the dogmatic. The 
E. were generally a sect of empty and pretentious ig- 
norami; and hence the term, in modern parlance, has 
come to be used forany quack or charlatan who pretenda 
to medical or pharmaceutical knowledge and skill. 

Emplasties, (-plástiks) [From Gr. emplastikos, adapt- 
ed for closing the bores (Med.) Such medicines as 
tend to constipate and close the pores of the body. 

Empoli, (ém-po'le,) a town of N. Italy, in Tuscany, on 

S кем та, 1 ш. W.8.W. у, Florence. Pop. 8.000. i 
mporia, час, Morse a vill. of Kansas, C. of Lyon 

county, om the Neosbo river, fifty-five miles 8.8.W. «| 
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Emporium, pl. Euros, (-po're-dm.) [Gr. emporion, 

a mart.) (Com.) A common mart or t of mer- 
chants for trade; particularly a city or town of exten- 
sive commerce, or one in which the trade of an extensive 
country centres, or to which sellers and buyers resort 
from different countries; in an extended sense, it is alsc 
applied to a depót for merchandise; a warehouse; a 
bazaur. 

Empresa, (é¢m’prés.) The consort of an emperor. 

Eimpy oma, (erie mal) {Gr.,a suppuration.) (Моќ; 
A disorder in which purulent matter is contained in thc 
thorax or breast, after an inflammation or suppuration 
of the lungs and pleura ; it is attended with a culty 
of breathing and an inability to lie on the side opposite 
to that which is affected. 

Empyrean, Empyre'um, (čm-pe-rč'dn.) 

Gr. empereuo, I set on fire.] A term used by the ancients 
to express the highest heaven, where the blessed enjoy 
the beatific vision: —its name is derived from its hav- 
ing been supposed to be the region of fire. 

is adjectively applied to the higher regions of space, or 
those which are above the utmost limits of the atmos- 
phere; thus we say, empyreal light. 

Empy reuma, (-pe-roo'mah.) [Gr., а coal to keep a fire 
alit.] (Chem.) The peculiar smell produced from burnt 
substances. Hence oils obtained by distilling matters 
at high орна е are called empyrewmatic oils. 

Ems, (émz, Germany, a river which, after passing 
through Westphalia, falls into the Bay of Dollart, in the 
N. Sea, after a course of 150 m. — A fashionable spa іа 
the duchy of Nassau, on the Lahn, 5 m. from Nassau. 
The waters have a varying temp. of from 93° to 1039 
Fahr. of 3,600. 

Emu, ог Emen, (e'mü.) Aeon.) A bird of the Ostrich 
fam., the Casuarius пога Л . 
landie of Australia (Fig. 
304). It nearly equals the 
ostrich in bulk, but has 
shorter legs, a shorter neck, 
and is thicker in the body. 
It is allied to the Cassowary, 
from which it differs chiefly 
by the head, which is covered 
with feathers, and has no 
helmet or protuberance 
whatever, as in that species. 

Emulgent,  (emül'jent.)" — 
Leon L. emulgeo, I milk SẸ 

rom.) (Anat.) A term given “© 
to the artery and vein of the Fig. 304. — EMU, or ЕМЕ. 


A 





kidney. 
Emulsion, — (Same deriv.] (Med.) Any 
lacteous or milk-like mixture prepared by combining 


oil and water by means of an extraneous substance. 

Emunetory, (e-müngk'to-re.) [From L. emungo, I blow 
the nose.| (Anat.) An excretory duct; thus, the skin is 
the emunctory of the body. 

Enaliosauria, (e-ái-e-o-sau're-ah.) [From Gr. enalio, 
marine, and sauros, lizard.] ( Pal.) A name given to those 
extinct Saurians in which are found turtle-like fine in 
conjunction with the head and body of a crocodile. 

Enallage, (e-ndl'lah-je.) [Gr., ап exchange.) (Gram.) | 
A figure which serves to indicate the change of one case, 
mood, &c., for another. 

Enamel, (én-dm’él.) (Fr. émad.] (Applied Chem.) А 
vitritlable substance, chiefly formed of the oxides of 
lead and tin, with soda and silica, in the shape of pow- 
dered quartz or flint. These, when melted together, 
yield a white Е. Other metallic oxides are employed te 
communicate colors to the white basis. Æ. are distin- 
guished into transparent and opaque ; in the former, ali 
the elements have experienced an equal degree of lique- 
faction, and are thus run into crystal glass; while in the 
others, some of their elements have resisted the action 
of heat, so that their particles retain sufficient aggrega- 
tion to prevent the transmission of light. Е. are used 
either in imitating precious stones, in painting in „or 
in the ornamentation of gold, silver, aud other metals, 
The faces of watches are commonly enamelled. Of 
modern Æ., the Champlevé, the Cloisonné, and Limoges, 
are most prized by collectors. This art is of such great 
antiquity as to render it difficult, if not impossible, te 
trace it to its origin. It was practised by the Egyptians 
in very remote tímes, as appears from the ornaments 
that have been found on the envelopes of mummies. It 
passed from Egypt into Greece, aud afterwards into 
Rome and its provs. Iron cooking-vessels are now 
coated with Е. and in a very permanent manner, the 
fire hiving no effect on them. Artificial eyes are 
formed so skilfully in E, that it is difficult, when ia 
use, 10 discover that they are not real. — ( 'nisting.) Ж. 
painting is performed upon metal previously covered 
with a glazed ground. This kind of painting саа «шу 
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be done in small pieces ; and it stands in the same rela- 
tion to porcelain-painting that miniature does to water- 
color painting. The metals used are gold and copper; 
the latter is usually gilt; silver is never used, because 
that metal is liable to blister, and otherwise injure the 
E. ; and brass is of too fusible a quality. The colors are 
melted in the fire, where they take a lustre like that of | 
glass. This painting is prized for its peculiar bright- | 
mess and vividness, which are very permanent, the | 
colors not being effaced or sullied by time. Jean Peti- | 
tot, a Genevese, в. in 1607, acquired great celebrity as a 
painter in Æ., and his works are much sought after by 
collectors. The town of Limoges in France was already 
celebrated in the 12th century for its Æ., distinguished, 
among other peculiarities, by the use of a transparent 
color with small globules having the effect of gems. Ita 
most celebrated artists were nard Limousin in the | 
time of Frangois L, and Jean Landin in the reign of 
Henri IV. 

Enantiosis, (¢-ndn-te-o'sis.) [Gr., a contradiction.] 
(Rhet.) A figure of speech by which that which is ut- 
tered negatively is to be understood affirmatively. 

Ennren, (e-nahr'e-2h,) a region of Central Africa, bet. 
Lat. 7-9? N. and Lon. 36-389 E. It is peopled chiefly 
by the Gallas tribes, and carries on an extensive trade 
with Abyssinia. C. Saka. Chief. riv. Gibbe and Dodesa, 

Enarthrosis, (én-chr-thro’sis.) (From Gr. en, in, and 
arthron, a joint.] (Anat) The ball and socket-joint; 
or, that species of articulation which consists in the 
insertion of the round end of a bone into the cavity of 
another, forming a movable joint. 

Encaustic, (*n-kaus tik.) rom Gr. en, in, and kaus- 
tikos, burning — а burning-in.] (Fine Arts.) A manner 
of pastos with a wax medium, which is impregnated 
and fixed upon the canvas or panel by the aid of heat, 
burnt in (incaustum), practised by the artists of anti- 
quity, who used the stylusand wax. "Various attempts 
have been made in modern times to revive it, but with 
little success, oil being a far better medium than wax. 
— E. Tiles are ornamental tiles made of an earthen- 
ware intermediate between common tiles and porcelain, 
and now extensively used for paving churches, halls, 
conservatories, &c. 

Enceinte, (ón(g)-sdnt'.) [Fr., pregnant.] (Law.) The 
state of a woman with child. — ( Fortif.) e surround- 
ing wall or rampart of a fortified place, commonly com- 
prising bastions and curtains, flanked by round or 
square towers, and having the moat or main ditch im- 
mediately on the outside of it. 

каснила py © See CHASING. 

Enchoric Char’acters, (én-kór'lk. See HIERO- 
GLYPHICS, 

Encke’s Comet, (2ng/kiz) (Ast) A well-known 
comet of short period, the first of the class ever recog- 
nized. It was discovered by Pons, at Marseilles, 1818 ; 
but was named after Johann Franz Encke, a German 
astronomer, B. at Hamburg, 1791, who established the 
periodic character of this body's motion; also detected 
the fact that its successive returns to perihelion at in- 
tervals of rather more than 1,211 days, are accelerated 
by a short interval of time, from which circumstance 
he was led to conclude that the comet's motions are re- 
tarded (and so its period shortened) by the resistance 
of an etherial medium. 

Enclave, (én-klàv'.) [Fr, enclosed.] (Her. Some- 
thing inserted into another, particularly when the piece 
80 let in is square. 

Enclitic, (én-klit'ik.) [From Gr. enklitikos, that which 
leans.] (Gram.) A particle so closely united with 
another word as to seem a component of it; thus, que 
in virumque. 

Encore, (ón(g)-kor'.) [Fr., again.) A word by which 
auditors and spectators of a play, or the like, call for 
the repetition of that particular part which excites 
their v Ууз or applause. 

Encrinite, (én'kre-nit.) [From Gr. en, in, and krinon, 
а lily.) (Pal.) The name given to the fossil marine 
radiate animals of the order Crinoids (q. v.), commonly 
called Stone Lily, from their resemblance to a flower 
(Fig. 223). The countless myriads of their remains fill 
many limestone-beds of the transition formations, and 
eompose vast strata, extending over large tracts of 
country in N. America and N. Éurope. 

Encroachment, (-króch/mént.) [From Old Fr. en- 
erocher, to hook.] (Law.) An unlawful infringement 
of, or intrusion upon, the rights, prerogatives, and pos- 
sessions of another. 

Encyclopedia, or ENcYcLoP EDI, (2n'si-klo-pe'de-ah.) 
(Sometimes abbrev. CycLopepia.) [From Gr. en, in, ky- 
klos, circle, and padeia, instruction — literally, circular 
instruction. Li) Among the ancients, a term sig- 
nificatory of such an entire round of learning as was 
deemed essential to a liberal education. It comprised, 
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therefore, all the arts and sciences known in the earlier 
ages of the world. In the modern acceptation of tbe 
word, it is understood to express a work — whether 
summarized or exhaustively elaborated — which con- 
veys a general fund of critical and practical information 
upon every branch of knowledge that comes within the 
compass of technology, and of scientific and philosoph 
ical nomenclature. 
Encyst'ed Tumor. (Med. See Cyst. 
Endeavour Straits, (-dév-iir,) a wide channei 
which intervenes bet. the N.W. coast of Australia and 
the island of New Guinea; Lat. 109 45’8., Lon. 142° 10’ E. 
Endecagon, (én-dél'a-gón.) [From Gr. endeka, eleven, 
and gónia, saga; (Geom.) A plane figure of 11 sides 
and angles. When the former are all equal, the surfacc 
is the square of one side multiplied by 9°36564. 
Endemic, (én-dém’ik.) ([Gr., literally, amongst the 
people.] (Med.) A non-infectious disease, peculiar to 
a certain region or dist., and arising from local causes ; 
thus, ague is an E., inasmuch as it is confined to low, 
swampy neighborhoods ; — E. is distinguished from an 
epidemic, inasmuch that the latter signifies a disease 
which spreads by contagion over a whole country. 
Enderby Land, (én'dür-be,) a large island or semi- 
continent in the Antarctic Ocean; Lat. 67° 30' S., Lon. 
509 E. It was discovered in 1831 by Biscoe. 
Endive, (én'div.) (Bot) See CICHORIUM. 
Endocardium, (-do-kdr’de-iim.) [From Gr. endon, 
inside, and kardia, the heart.] (Anat.) That membrane 
which serves to line the interior surface of the heart. 
Endocarp, —— Bot.) See DRUPE. 
кеберсип, ёп'їо-јёпд.) г. endon, within, and gen- 
пао, I germinate.] (Bot) The 4th ‘class of plants in 
the system of Lindley, and so called because their stems 
grow by su ive additions to the inside; that is to 
say, by the addition of woody vessels towards the inte- 
rior, so that the outer part is the oldest and hardest. 
In endogenous plants, which are all monocotyledonous, 
there is no distinction of pith-wood, bark, and medul- 
lary rays, as in exogenous stems. Palms, grasses, or- 
chids, and lilies, fall into this important class, which in 
warm countries contains trees of large size. 
Endolym ph, (én'do-limf.) (Physiol. See Ear. 
асори lous, (én-dóf'il-lüs.) [Gr., literally, inside 
& leaf.) (Bot) Formed from within a sheathing leaf; 
as the young leaves of endogenous plants. 
Endopleura, (-ploo’rah.) (Әг., literally, inside a rib.] 
(Bot.) The innermost skin of a seed-coat. 
Endorhizal, (én-do-ri'zàl.) (Gr. endon, within, riza, 
Аф (Bot. Designating that kind of generation іп 
which the original radicle forms а sheath round the 
first root which comes from within the former. 
Endosm ose, (-dós-móz.) [Gr. endon, and osmos, im. 
' pulsion.] (Physiol.) When two different liquids are 
separated by a thin porous partition, either inorganic 
or organic, a current sets in from each liquid to the 
other; to these currents the names endosmose and exos- 
mose are respectively given. These terms, which sig- 
nify impulse from within, and impulse from without, were 
first introduced by M. 
Dutrochet, who first 
drew attention to 
these phenomena, 
They may be well il- 
lustrated by means of 
the endosmometer. 
This consists of a lon 
tube, at the end o 
which a membranous 
bag is amy. bound 
(Fig. 305). The bag 
is then filled with a 
strong syrup, or some 
other solution denser 
than water, such as 
milk or albumen, and 
is immersed in water. 
The liquid is found 
gradually to rise in 
the tube, to a height 
which may attain sev- 
eral inches; at the 
same time, the level 
of the liquid in which 
the endosmometer is 
immersed becomes * 
lower. It follows, - 
therefore, that some - 
of the external liquid : 
has passed through 
the membrane and — 
has mixed with the 
internal liquid. The 
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' external liquid moreover is found to contain some of 

' tbe inte 

duced in opposite directions. The flow of the liquid to- 

`~ wards that which increases in volume is endoemose, and 
the current in the opposite direction is ezosmose. If 
water be placed in the bag, and immersed in syrup, en- 
dosmose is produced from the water towards the syrup, 
and the liquid in the interior diminishes in volume 
while the level of the exterior is raised. The height 
of the ascent in the endosmometer varies with different 
liquids. 

Endosperm, (-spürm.) (From Gr. endon, and sperma, 
sperm.| (Bot.) The sperm or albumen of sceds. 

Endostome, (2»'do-stóm.) (Gr. literally, inside the 


* 
- 


mouth.) (Bot) The channel traversing the inner in- | 


tegument of a seed, iinmediately under the foramen. 

Endowment, (-dow'nént.) [From Gr. абз, a portion.] 
(Law.) Act of settling a dower upon a woman. Also, 
the transference of a property for the support of some 
religious or benevolent institution. 

Endymion, (-dim'e-án.) (Myth.) A youth beloved by 
the goddess Diana, and represented as beingin a state 
of pérpetual sleep. 

Energico, (a-nairje-ko.) [It., forcibly.) (Mus.) Mark- 
ing a certain part or passage to be sung or played with 
powerful delivery and strong execution, yet with dis- 
tinct articulation of the single notes. 

Enfield, <én’feeld,) a town of England, co. Middlesex, 
10 m. N.E. of London, with a large factory of arms be- 
longing to the govt., where were manufactured the 
well-known Enfield rifles. Pop. 11,500. 

Enffilade, (¢n-fe-ldd’.) [From Fr.enfüer, to file upon a 
string.] (Mil) A musketry or artillery fire, directed 
along the length of an enemy's line; hegce, a trench is 
said to be enfiladed when exposed to a raking fire of 
shot lengthwise. 

Enfleurage, (ón(g).floordzh.) [Fr.] (Perfum.) A pro- 
cees for extracting the scents from flowers by absorption. 

Enfranchisement, (-/rdn'chiz-mént) [Fr. affran- 
chisement.|} A making free; the admission to certain 
liberties or privileges. Thus, а person receiving the 
freedom of a city is said to be enfranchised. In Feudal 
Law, a villein or serf was said to be enfranchised when 
made free by his lord. 

Engadine, (én-gaA-deen',) a beautiful vale of Switzer- 
land, in the Grisons, at an elevation of 5,750 feet above 
sea-level, and extending along both sides of the head- 
waters of the Inn. 

Engaged Columns, (én-gdjd’-.) (Arch.) Columns 
of which one-half only stands out from the wall. 

Engano, (én-galno,) an island near the W. coast of 
Sumatra, in the Eastern archipelago; Lat. 50 21' S., Lon. 
1020 20’ E. It is abt. 30 m. in circuit, and is hilly and 
well covered with vegetation. 

Engenho-do-Matto, (én-chén’yo-do-mdt’'to,) a town 
of Brazil, p. Minas-Geraes, 140 m. N.W. of Riode Janeiro. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Enghien, Louis Axrorxx Henri ре Bovrson, Duc р’, 
(dén'ge-diing,) B. at Chantilly, 1772, was the son of the 
Jast duke of Bourbon. After serving in the army of his 
grandfather the Prince de Condé against the French 
republic, he was arrested in Baden, 1804, conveyed to 
France, sentenced to death by a drum-head court-mar- 
tial, and shot, March, 1804. The military murder of this 
young and guiltless:prince has left an indclible stain 
upon the character of Napvleon I. 

Engine, (?n/in.) [From . ingenium.) ( Mech.) Any ma- 
chine or mechanical contrivance —simple or complex 
— by which force or speed is obtained when acted upon 
by some motive power. 

Engineer, (/njin-eer'.) [Fr. ingénieur.] Strictly speak- 
ing, one who guides or manages an engine. The term 
is, however, extended to any one whose pursuita relate 
to manufacturing or constructive operations, in which 
Ms neg of any kind are used; — their business being 
called Engineering. F. are generally of 3 kinds — mili- 
tary, civil, and manufacturing: the first devises and di- 
rects the construction of fortified works, offensive or 
defensive; the second is engaged in framing the plans 
and superintending the formation of public works such 
as railroads, canals, bridges, docks, aqueducts, and the 
like; while the third is exclusively employed in the 
fabrication of machinery to be worked by steam- or 
water-power; — (ће last-named is usually termed, in 
the U. States, a machinist, in distinction from one who 
has the working direction of an engine; whereas, in 
аррар the latter takes the name of engine-dricer. 

England, (ing'glánd,) the most 8. and richest portion 
of the island of Great BRITAIN (q.v.). It is b. N. by 
Scotland, E. by the German Ocean, 8. by the English 
Obannel, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, the principality 
of Wales, and the Irish Bea. Maximum length, 425 m.; 
breadth, fluctuating bet. 62 and 280 m. Total coast-line 
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liquid. Hence two currents have been pro- | 
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abt. 2,000 m. Area, 50,812 sq.m. It is divided into 40 
cos. The principal islands belonging to it are those of 
Man, Lundy, Scilly, Walney, Sheppey, Wight, Lindis- 
farne, and the Channel Islands. Chief rivers. Severn, 
Thames, Trent, Mersey, Ouse, Medway, Tyne, Dee, Tees, 
Wear, Derwent, and Eden. Lakes. Derwentwater, ОПев- 
water, Windermere, and Keswick. Estuaries. Those of 
the Thames, Mersey, Humber, Severn, Dee, Southampton 
Water, and the Wash. It has numerous capes and head- 
lands, the chief of which appear elsewhere in this work. 
Mis. The principal are those of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Yorkshire, with the Cheviots on the Scottish 
border, the Derbyshire “ Peak," and the Cotswolds in 
Gloucestershire. Numerous forests are spread over the 
country. Soil. The major part of the land is fertile and 
highly productive, owing to ay admirable system of 
tillage; while well-furnished farm-houses, and comfort- 
able cottages everywhere meet tlie eye, and evince that 
tuste for neatness and rural beauty which is so charac- 
teristic of the nation. The same features, too, on a 
larger and grander scale, are found in the country-seats 
of the nobility and squirarchy. The climate is gen- 
erally moist, but mild and healthy. Chief trons. Lon- 
don (C. of the Brit. Em лге), Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Hall, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sheffield, Bath, Oxford, Carlisle, £c. Under the head 
of Great Britain, the agricultural, commercial, and polit- 
ical interests of the country will be ireated of. Pop. 
(in 1491), 27,483,490. 

корап (Chureh of.) See Prorestanr EP1800PAL 

HURCH. 

English Literature. The ancient lan e of 
Britain, as that of the Gauls, was the Celtic. When, in 
the Sth cent., Teutonic invaders settled in the country, 
the original inhabitants retired to the western portion 
of the island, where the Celtic continued to be spoken 
without any admixture. The greatest part of Britain 
having become a Roman province, the Roman legions, 
which resided in Britain for above 200 years, undoubt- 
edly disseminated the Latin tongue; and the people 
being afterwards governed by laws written in Latin, 
it must have necessarily followed that their language 
would undergo a considerable change. In fact, the 
British tongue continued for some time mixed with the 
provincial Latin; but at length it was in a great meas- 
ure destroyed, and that of the Saxons introduced in- 
stead of it. What the Saxon was long before the con- 
quest, viz., about the year 790, may be scen in the most 
ancient manuscript of that language, which in a gloss 
of the Evangelists, by Bishop Eadfride, in which the 
three first articles of the Lord's prayer run thus: Uren 
Sader thic arth in heofnas, sic gehalgud thin noma, to cymeth 
thin ric. Sic thin willa sue ts in henfnas, and ín eortho, 
&c. In the beginning of the 9th century, the ancient 
English acquired a tincture of the Danish; but the 
Normans, as a monument of their conquest, endeavored 
to introduce their language; and English became, 
under them, a medley. About the year 900, the Lord's 
prayer in the ancient Anglo-Saxon was as follows; 
The ure fuder the eart on heofenum, si thin nama gehalgod ; 
сите thin rice, si thin willa on eorthan awa, mca on heof- 
enum, &c. The English language continued to unde 
various mutations till the year 1537, when the Lord's 
prayer was thus printed: Oure futher which arte in heven, 
halowed be thy name; let thy kingdome come, thy will be 
fulfilled aa зге! in erth as tt ia in heren; gave ue this daye 
in dayly bred, Kc. Were, it may be observed, the diction 
is brought almost to the perfect standard, the chief 
variations being only in the orthography. Since the 
Norman invasion, the language has not suffered any 
shock from the intermixture of conquerors with the 
natives of England; but it has undergone great altera- 
tions, by the disuse of a large portion of Saxon words, 
and the introduction of others from the Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. In some instances, words 
have been borrowed by authors, directly from the Latin 
and Greek; but in the rest, they have been received 
through the medium of the French and Italian. For 
terms in the sciences, authors have generally resorted 
to the Greek; and from this source, as discoveries in 
science demand new terms, the vocabulary of the Eng- 
lish tongue ів receiving continual augmentation. There 
are also a few words derived from the German and 
Swedish, chiefly terms in mineralogy; and commerce 
has introduced new commodities of foreign wth or 
manufacture, with their forei names, which now 
make a part of our language. It may then be stated, 
that the English is composed of, Ist, Saxon and Danish 
words of Teutonic and Gothic origin; 2d, British or 
Welsh, which may be considered as of Celtic origin; 3d, 
Norman, a mixture of French and Gothic; 4th, Latin; 
th, French; 6th, Greek; 7th, a few words directly 
from the Italian, Spanish, German, and some otber 
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languages of the continent; 8th, a few foreign words 
introduced by commerce, or by political or IKerary in- 
tercourse. Of these the Saxon portion constitute our 
mother tongue. The Danish and Welsh also are primi- 
tive words, and may be considered as part of our ver- 
nacular language. Taking the sum total of words in a 
large English dictionary at 43,566, it will be found that 
29,853 are of Greek or Latin origin, 13,230 come from 
Teutonic sources, whilst the remaining 483 are of mis- 
cellaneeus derivation. 

SEngrailed. (¢n-grild.) (From Fr. engréler.] (Her) 
Indented with curved lines, as a bend or chevron. 

Engraving, (2n-gráv'ing.) [From A.8. gravan, to dig.] 
(Fine Arts.) The art of producing designs by means of 
incised lines on any hard substance, such as stone (see 
LITHOGRAPHY), wood (see TE plates of metal, 
&c., which, being filled with ink, yield impressious to 

per upon being submitted to the action of the press. 
he art of E. on copper was invented in Europe in the 
early part of the 15th cent. Theearliest book in which 
engravings are found is an edition of Dante, published 
at Florence in 1481. Then, and long before, it had been 
usual to decorate church and other plate in niello ; which 
2onsisted in etching the designs, with a steel-point, upon 
gold or silver, then Æ. with a burin, and filling in with 
& combination of silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and bo- 
rax, which was easily fusible, and of a black color. Be- 
fore melting in the niello, the artists were in the habit 
of taking impressions of the design with liquid sul- 
phur; but Finiguerra improved this process by using 
for the purpose a mixture of soot and oil, and pressing 
damp paper upon the plate with a roller. This led to 
copperplate Æ., which is effected by cutting lines repre- 
senting the subject on a plate of copper, with a graver 
or burin, the burr being taken off with a scraper.— 
Etching is an Е. on copper &c., produced by an acid. 
The plate having been covered with a varnish, and the 
design having been drawn through the varnish with o 
suitable implement, tlie acid is poured on the plate, and 
this acts upon (or bites, as it is technically termed,) the 
plate where the varnish has been removed.  Sfippling 
differs from etching only in having dota instead of 
linea. — Mezzotinto E. consists in first scoring the copper 
over thickly in every direction, so that if printed from, 
it would give a uniform black impression: the outline 
is then traced with an etching-needle ; after which the 
plate is scraped, во as to leave enough of the scoring to 
produce the required tints, in the different parts of the 
work.— Aquatinfa E. gives an effect like that of an 
Indian-ink drawing. It is effected by first etching the 
design, then covering the plate with & solution of Bur- 
gundy pitch, or mastic, in spirits of wine. The rapid 
evaporation of the spirit leaves a granulated texture; 
and aquafortis being poured on the plate, it is corroded 
in the parts left uncovered by the spirits of wine. As 
in etching, when the lighter parts are sufficiently acted 
upon, they are stopped out, that is, protected from fur- 
ther action of the acid. — Etching on Glass. The glass 
is covered with beeswax, and the design being drawn 
with an etching-needle, is subjected to the action of sul- 
phuric acid sprinkled with powdered Derbyshire spar, 
which causes hydrofluoric acid to be evolved; the parts 
“covered with beeswax are entirely protected from the 
corroding action of this acid. The process may be re- 
versed, by drawing the design with a solution of bees- 
wax in turpentine, and then corroding as before. 
Engrav'ings. (Fine Arts) Impressions upon paper, 
en from copper or steel plates; those from wood- 
blocks are usually termed wood-cuts. 

Enharmonie, (-hàárnón'ik.) (From Gr. en, and har- 
monia.) (Mus.) Designating a musical scale progress- 
ing by very short intervals, or smaller than those of the 
diatonic aud chromatic. 

Enigma, (e-nig'mah.) М ainigma, an obscure say- 
ing.] A puzzling or ambiguous proposition or saying, 
in which the true sense or meaning is couched under 
obscure language. Among the ancients, E. were held 
as being of such importance thut monarchs were wont to 
dispatch embassies to each other for their solution. At 
the present day, the E. is nothing more than a kind of 
charade or jeu d'esprit. 

Enkhuysen, (ngi tm) a fortified seaport of N. 
Holland, on the W. shore of the Zuyder Zee, 30 m. N.E. 
of Amsterdam. Pop. 6,500. 

Enlistment, (-Iismóént.) (Law.) The voluntary en- 

. rolling of a recruit into the military or naval service. 

Ennation, (én-na'shiin.) (Gr. ma nine.] (Zodl.) 
In insects, the ninth segmentary division. 

Enneacontahedron, (-ne-aA-kón-ta-he'drón.) (Ог. 
ennenékonta, and hedra, a base.] (Crystall.) A solid 
figure of 90 sides. 

Enne n. | (Geom.) Same as NONAGON, q.v. 

Enn eahedria, (én-ne-aA-he'dre-ah.) (Gr. ennea, nine, 
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anê hedra, a base.] ( .) A gen. of col:mnar anê 


double-pointed crystals, composed of a trigonal colum, 
terminated at extremity by a trigoual pyramid. 
Enneapetalous, (ёгай) (Gr. ennon, and petalon, 


leaf.) (Bot.) Nine-petalled. 

Enne aipermons, (-spirm’ds.) (Ог. sperma, seed.) 
( Bot.) Nine-seeded. 

Ennis, (in’nis,) a town of Ireland, C. co. Clare, on thc 
Fergus, 20 m. N. of Limerick. . 8,500. 

Enniscorthy, (-kór'the,) a town of Ireland, со. Мех: 
ford. Severe actions were fought here during the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. Гор. 8,000. 

Enniskillen, (in-nis-kil'In,) a town of Ireland, C. co. 
Fermanagh, on an island in Lough Erne, 84 m. E. of 
Sligo. Е. stood a memorable siege against the troops of 
James 11. in 1689. Fop. 6,000. 

Ennius, Quintus, (£»'ne-üs,) a Roman epic poet, э. im 
Calabria, abt. 239 в. c. He is credited with the honor 
of having been the introducer of the heroic Greek 
hexameter into Latin verse. Of his worksonly some 
fragments remain. D. abt. 169 в.с. 

Ennai, (ón(g)mwé'.) [Er] Lassitude or weariness, 
arising from the want of something to employ the mind 
or interest the attention. 

Enoch, (enók.) 1. A son of Cain. —2. An antediluvian 
patriarch, B. 3378 B. c., was the father of Methuselah, 
and “was translated that he should not see death,” 
(Gen. v. 24), at the age of 365. The book of E., one of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, is chief 
made up with a relation of the prophetic visions of Е. 
regarding the fall, heaven, hell, nature, astronomy, the 
future of the Jewish people, &c. This book was cur- 
rent in the primitive church, but was not generally re- 
ceived as canonical. It was lost abt. the 8th cent. Im 
the last cen", the traveller Bruce discovered in Abys- 
sinia three complete MS. copies of the work, which he 
brought to England, where an English version of it 
р in 1838 by Archbishop Lawrence. 

Enode, (e-nód',) or ENoDAL. [From L. priv. e, and nodus, 
a knot.] (Bot. Without knots. 

Enos, — (Heb., шш One of tbe antediluvian 
patriarchs, the first-born of Seth. He died at the age 
of 905, 4. M. 1140. 

Enrock ment, (-rók'mént.) (Civ. Engin.) A quantity 
of loose stones, rubble, boulders, &c., sunk into water 
as a base on which to erect breakwaters, piers, and the 
like. 

Ensemble, (6n(g)-sém'tl.) [Fr. the whole] (Fe 
Arís.) The general effect of an entire work, viewed 
without reference to the parts. 

Ensiform, or En’saTe, (&n'ee-fórm.) [L. ensis, a sword, 
and forma, form.) (Bot.) Quite straight, with the point 
acute, like the blade of a broadsword, or the leaf of the 
Iris. 

Ensign, (én’sin.) [Fr. enseigne; L. tn, and signum, a 
monk.) (Mil. In the English service, the lowest com- 
missioned officer in a regiment, ranking beneath 2d 
lieutenant; he carries the colors in & company of in- 
fantry. —(Naut.) A large flag hoisted on a staff at the 
poop-rail, or flying from the mizzen-gaff of a ship. Also, 
a national flag, hoisted with the upper corner down- 
wards, when used as a signal of distress. Ships do not 
display their E. at sea, except when speaking strange 
vessels, 

Entablature, (-tdb'lah-tyiár.) [Fr.entablement.] ( Arch.) 
The superstructure which lies horizontally upon the 
columns in classic architecture (see Fig.198). It is di- 
vided into architrave, the part immediately above the 
column; frieze, the central part; and cornice, the upper 
projecting mouldings. 

Entail, (-(al.) [From Fr. entailler, to notch.] (Eug. 
Law.) A restriction regarding the alienation of lan 
and tenements, by опе on whom they had been settleé 
with a limitation to a particular class of heirs. Estates 
tuil are general, where only one person's body is speci- 
fied from which the issue must be derived; special, 
where both the progenitors are marked out. 

Entasis, (én'tah-sis.) [Gr., a stretching in.] (Arch.) The 
swelling outline given to the shaft of a column. 

Entente cordiale, (ón(g)Mdu kór'de-aM.) [Fr.,a 
cordial understanding.] (ol.) An interchange of pro- 
fessions and acts of amity and Justice between the govts. 
of two states, founded usually upon analogy of national 
sympathies and interests. 

Enterclose, (én'tr-kloz. 
two rooms on the same floor. 

Enteritis, (2n'tr-i'tis) (Gr. enteron, an intestine.) 
(Med.) Inflammation of the bowels or intestines; a dis- 
order always accompanied by considerable danger, and 
consequently requiring immediate attention. 

Enterocele, (én'tür-o-300.) (Gr. enteron, and a 
tumor.] (Surg.) A rupture of the bowels,in which 
intestines protrude into the groin. 


(Arch.) A passage between 
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terol (-dl’ofje.) (Әт. enferor, and logos, a 
grobe ed.) That — of the science which 
treats of the bowels or intestines. 

Em’terolite, (-it.) (Gr. enteron, and lithos, stone.) 
(Med.) Calculus in the bowels. 

Enteromphalos, Con ert (Gr. enteron, and om- 
phalos, the navel.) (Med.) Hernia or rupture of the 
umbilical cord. 

Enteropathy, (-óp'ah-the.) [Gr. enteron, and pathos, 
pain. ] (Med. ) Disease of the intestinal parts of the body. 

Enthymeme, (én-the-meme.) [From Gr. en, in, and 
thymoe, the mind.) (Log) An argument which ex- 
presses only one premise of a syllogism. The charac- 
teristic difference between an Е. апа а ap open is in 
the nature of the matter; that of the syllogism being 
certain, that of the Æ. probable, and drawn from the 
province of opinion. 

Entirety, (-tirte.) (From L.integer.] (Law.) The whole 
of a thing. as distinguished from a part or parts. 

Entomolite, (-tàm'o-lit.) [From Gr. entomon, and lithos, 
stone.) (Pul.) A fossil or petrified insect. 

Entomology. нон) From Gr. «мота, in- 
sects, and logos, a treatise.) i.) That branch of 
sodlogy which has Insects (g. е.) for its object. The 
name insect implies an animal insected or divided into 
segments ; but it is now restricted to articulated animals, 
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Fig. 306. — TIPULA TERRICOLA. 


having their bodies in three distinct portions, — head, 
thorax, and abdomen; antenne on the head; three 
т of wings. and aérial respiration (Eis. 306). Thus 
fined, spiders, centipedes, worms, and crustaceans, are 
all excluded from the class of Insecta. 

Entomostraca, (én-to-móetra-kcah.) (Gr. омота, in- 
sects, and ostrakon, a shell.] (Zo&t.) The lower order 
of crustaceans, consisting of min*te animals, which 
haunt stagnant fresh-water aud pools on the seashore. 
They are covered with a shel: of a horny or leathery 
texture, and formed of one or two pieces. In some this 
covering is buckler-shaped, in others it has the appear- 
ance of a bivalve shell. They change their shells as 
they grow, and this change, in some cases, amounts to 
a kind of transformation. 

Entophyte, eye) ar entos, interior, and 
phyton, а plant.] (Во!) A plant which is developed 

m within another, as ín fungi. 

Entozona, (en-to-so'ah.) (Gr. entos, within, and zóon, an 
animal.) (Zo%.) Same as NEMATOIDS, q.v. 

Entrecasteanx, (D’,) JOSEPH ANTOINE BRUNO, (čn- 
trai’cds-t0’,) в. at Aix, abt. 1740, was an eminent French 
navigator, who commanded the French navy in India, 
1785, and subsequently extended the triumphs of mari- 
time discovery in Australia and Polynesia. D. 1799. 
Entrée, (0n(9)-tra’.) (Fr., entry.] An entrance into; as 

' an entrée in society. —(Cookery.) The first course served 
at dinner. 

Entremets, (ón(g)-tr-má'.) [Fr., side-dishes.] ( Cookery.). 
Small and dainty viands set between the chief meats 
at table, and introduced as side-dishes. 

Entrepôt, (én(7)-ér-po’.) [Fr.] (Com.) A mart or maga- 
zine for the reception and warehousing of merchandise 
in transit. 

Entresol, (6n(g)-tr-s01’.) [Fr., between floors.] (Arch.) 
am apartmenton a flat or floor between two superior 

oors. 

Entropium, (trö'pe-ŭm.) (From Gr. en, and tropé, a 
turning.) (Surg.) A turning-in of the eyelids. It is con- 
sequent either on loss of substance or on inflammatory 
swelling of the lid.. If confined to one or two eyelashes, 
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they should be plucked out by the roots, and the bulbs 
promptly cauterized ; but the radical cure of severe Ж. 
requires a careful adapta*ion of the surgeon's art to the 
circumstances of the particular case, and should not be 
attempted by unskilled hands. 

Entry. (én’tre.) (Fr. entré, an entrance.) (Com.) The 
exhibition or deposit of & ship's papers at the custom- 
house in the bands of the proper officers, for the obtain- 
ing permission to land or ship goods, clear the ship for 
sea, &c.— Single and Double E. See BooK-EERPING. — 
(Law.) The act of entering into possession of lands and 
tenementa where a person has title of entry. Also, a 
writ showing that the tenant took possession in an un- 
lawful manner, and thus disproving his title. 

Enumeration, (enu-mür-à'shün.) [L. enumeratio, a 
counting up.) (Ehet.) That part of the peroration of a 
speech or harangue in which the orator recapitulates 
the principal points of the argument or heads of the dis- 
course. 

Enuresis, (én-u-re/sis.) (Gr. enourcin, to pass water 
into.] (Med.) Involuntary discharge of urine. | 

Envelope, (Eng. pron. én’vél-dp.) [From Fr. 
per. ( Com.) An outer covering for a letter, parcel, &c. 
—( .) A small earthen — with a parapet, ie 
signed to protect a weaker work. 

Envoy, (én’voi.) (From Fr. envoyer, to dispatch.] (Di- 
plom.) See AMBASSADOR nnd CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES. 

Eocene, (e'o-sen.) [From Gr. ёбв, the morning, and 
kainos, new.) (Geol.) The oldest formation of the tertiary 
or s» percretaceous group of rocks, containing the least 
amoun, of organic remains belonging to living species 
of animals; and therefore indicating the dawn, as i* 
were, of the present state of creation. 

Е’'ов. (Му) The Greek name of the goddess AURORA, q.v. 

Eótvüós, JosxPH, BARON, (a-autvaush,) an Hun 
statesman and eminent man of letters, в. at Buda, 1813. 
He became a chief of the liberal party in the National 
Diet, and à warm advocate of Kossuth, and in 1848 
filled the office of minister of public instruction. He is 
the author of several plays and novela, one of which 
latter, The Village Notary (1814-6), has had a wide ce- 
lebrity, having been translated into English and Ger- 
man. D. 1871. 

Epacridacess, (e-pdk-re-da'se-e.) (Bot.) An order of 
shrubby plants, all. Ericales, closely allied to the O. 
Ericaces, and cultivated in greenhouses for the beauty 
of their flowers in spikes or racemes. 

Epact, (e'pdkt.) (From Gr. epaktos, additional.) (Chron.) 

he moon's age at the end of the year; or the number 
of days by which the last new moon has preceded the 
commencement of the year. The annwal E. is 11 days, 
or the excess of the common solar year above the lunar ; 
the first being 365 days, the latter 354 days. The men- 
strual E. is the excess of the civil calendar month above 
the lunar month. See CALENDAR and GoLDEN NUMBER. 

Epagoge, (p ahgo'je.) (Gr., Ifterally, a bringing on. 
Pret) An inductive figure of speech whereby univ 
propositions are demonstrated by particulars. 

Epaminondas, (e-pdm-in-ón'dds,) one of the greatest 
statesmen and generals of the Theban Greeks, was B. 
about 412 B.c. He early distinguished himself by his 
valor in the battle of Mantinea, and afterwards attained 
to high reputation as an orator. In the war against 
Sparta, E. was declared commander-in-chief of the The- 
bans, and as such routed the enemy at Leuctra, 372 B. c. 
Не afterwards achieved a great victory in the 2d battle 
of Mantinea, where he fell mortally wounded, 362 B. c. 
E. according to Cicero, was the greatest man ancient 
Greece had given birth to. 

Epanodos, (e-pdn'o-dós.) [Gr., literally, a return.] 
(Rhet.) A figure in which the same or similar words 
are employed in two or more sentences. 

Epaphe resis: (ép-df-e-re'sis.) (Gr. epaphatresis, lit- 
erally, a second removal.] ( Med.) A taking away from, 
as blood: —a term applied particularly to repeated 
phlebotomy. 

Eparchy, or Eparchie, (?p'dr-ke) (From Gr. ep- 
archia,a prov.) In auc. Greece, a prov. or subdivision 
of territory, under the rule of an eparch or governor. 
It corresponds with the modern nomarchie 

Epaule, (apold’.) [Fr the shoulder.] (Fort) The 
тош: of а bastion, or the angle of its face and 

ank. 

Epaule'ment, (-mént.) [Same deriv.) (Fert) A 
work constructed of earth, gabions, &c., and used as a 
lateral covering. 

Epaulet, Epaulette, (?p'au-l4.) (Same deriv.] 
(MH.) An ornamental badge, usually of gold lace, worn 
on the shoulder of military and naval officers. 

Epée, Caaries Мсни, рв L', (deh-la-pa’,) а French 
abbé, and one of the founders of the system of instrue- 
tion for the deaf and dumb, в. at Versailles, 1712; р. 1789. 

Epenthesis, (¢-pén’the-ie,) (pl. Ервитивгвз.) (From 
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Gr. epentithenat, to insert.] (Gram.) The insertion of Epicarp, (ép'e-kahrp.) (Bot.) See DRUPR. 


a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as, alituwm 
for alitum. 
rnay , (at-pair’na,) a town of France, dept. Marne, 
5 m. of Rheims. This place is the principal seat of 
the champagne manufacture. . 9,000. 
Epha, or Ephah, (é’fah.) [Heb.] A Hebrew measure 
quid and гу), equal to abt. 4-9ths of an Eng. bushel. 
Ephelis, (Zf-hé'lis.) [Gr., sun-tan.] (Med.) А broad 
patch of tan on the complexion, arising from exposure 
to the sun. 
Ephemera, ——— From Gr. ephémeros, living 
a day — 2001.) One of the EPHEMERID, q. v. 
Ephemeridee, (¢-fm-cr'e-de.) [Same deriv.] (Zočl.) 
e Day-Fly or May-Fly fam., comprising neuropterous 
insects which have the body long, slender, soft, the 
wings of very unequal size, antennes minute, mouth- 
parts obsolete, and the abdomen with long articulated 
appendages. Though these insects live only for a few 
hours or a day in the perfect state, their existence in 
the larva and semi-pupa state extends through 2 or 3 
years, and all this time they live in water. They are 
3ommon in this country. 
Ephemeris, —— EPHEMEZIDES.) [From 
г. epi, on, and hemera, a day.] (Lit) A title by which 
periodicals, magazines, &c., are collectively known. — 
(Ast. А table, or collection of tables, showing the 
daily aspect of the heavens, or the places in which all 
the planets are to be found every day at noon. It is 
from these tables that the eclipses, conjunctions, and 
other phenomena of the planets are calculated. 
Ephesians, (Epistle to the,) (e-fé'zháns.) (Script.) 
ne of the richest and most valuable of the epistles 
contained in the canon of the New Testament. It is 
generally believed to have been written by St. Paul abt. 
the year 61, during the esy pa.* »* hie itaprisoninent 


at Rome. 
Ephesus, (2fe-«is.) [Called Neókor»n, temple-keeper, 
m its devotion to Diana.] [Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
ruined city of Asia Minor, anc. C. of Ionia, and seat of 
one of the 7 CLristian churches, the remains of which 





Fig. 201. - + JUN OF EPHESUS. 


(Bxhibiting the head of the Emperor Nero, and on the reverse 
the temple of D'ana. with Nedkeron underneath.) 


are found about 38 m. 8.8.E.ofSmyrna. Its great tem- 
ple, erected in honor of Diana (Fig. 307), was esteemed 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Ephidrosis, (¢/-id-ro’sis.) |Gr., an after-sweat.] ( Med.) 

n excessive and morbid perspiration. 

Ephod, (27'04.) [Heb., from aphad, to clothe.] (Seript.) 
An ornamen upper garment worn by the Jewish 
high-priests. It is supposed to have been a sort of 
girdle, which, being brought from behind the neck 
over the two shoulders, and hanging down before, was 
drawn across the stomach, then carried round the 
waist, and used as a waist-band to the tunic. The Е. 
was regarded by the Jews as a sacred object. See Exod. 
xxviii. 6, ef seq. 

Ephor, (2f'ór.) (pl. EPnonr) [Gr., literally, an over- 
seer.] (Gr. Hist.) One of a body of 5 magistrates estab- 
lished in anc. Sparta, where they possessed supreme 
control. Their authority was almost unlimited; they 
judicially decided important causes, presided over pa- 
geants and festivals, acted as treasurers of the public 
money-chest, specially superintended the education of 
youth, and held the arbitrament of war and peace. 

Epic, (^p'ik) [From Gr. epos, a verse.] (Lit. A poem 
in heroic verse, narrating a story which may be partly 
true or wholly fictitious, representing, in a lofty and 
resonant style, a series of striking events connected 
with the history of the human race, or some of its na- 
tions. Among the ancients, the chief E. were the Jliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, and the Æneid of Virgil; 
among the moderns, Dante's Divine Comedy, Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso, Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Camoens’ 
Lesíad, Spenser's Faérie Queene, and Milton's Paradise 


 KEpicalyx, (ép-e-kdl'iks.) [From Gr. epi, on, and L. 


calyz.) (Bot) The involucellum, or external series of 
envelopes beyond the calyx, as in Malwa, 











Epichirema, (ép-eki-ré'/mah,) (pl. EPICHIREMA?: J 
om Gr. epicheirio, I lay my han to. (Logic.) A ra- 
tiocinative form which comprehends the proof of one 
or both the premises of a syllogism, before the conclu- 
sion is drawn. 

Epicranium, (čp-e-kra'ne-ŭm.) [From Gr. zpi, on, and 

anion, skull.) (Anat.) The common integuments, 
aponeurosis, and expansion of the occipito-frontalis 
muscles, which lie upon the cranium ; by some it is 
considered to comprise only the last; and by others, te 
consist merely of the skin. 

Epictetus, (?p-ik-t'tüs,) one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the Stoic school, в. at Hierapolis, Phrygia, abt. 
60 A.D., was banished from Rome, along with the rest 
of the schoolmen, by order of Domitian. He retired to 
Nicopolis, in Epirus, 89 А. D., where it is presumed he 
died. His doctrines were remarkable for their high tone 
of morality, without the asceticism of the early Stoics. 

Epicure, (ép’e-kir.) [From L. (rigen Originally, 
a follower of the Epicurean philosophy : — but in the 
modern and best understood sense, the term is applied 
to one who makes a special study of the pleasures of 
gastronomy and gourmandism. 

Epicureans, (cp-e-kü're-dnz.) ( Philos.) A sect of phi- 
osophers who generally upheld the materialistic doc- 
trines advanced by EPICURUS (q. v.); whence their name. 

Epicurus, (-/i’ris,) founder of the Epicurean sect of 

reek philosophers, was в. in Samos abt. 340 в.с. After 
studying under Xenocrates, at Athens, he travelled in 
Ion itylene, and Lampsacus. In 309 he removed 
to Athens, where he established a school of philosophy 
which exercised a popular and important influence 
both in his own day and in after-ages. The doctrine of 
E. may be defined as a mixture of pantheism and ma~ 
terialism based upon utilitarian principles. Utterly 
antagonistic to the Stoics, he laid it down as an axiom 
that to attain the highest ible degree of pleasure 
and happiness ought to be the chief aim of human na- 
ture. His most notable follower is Lucretius. D. 270 в.с. 

Epicycle, (2p'e-si-kl.) [From Gr. epikyklos, literally, 
upon à MET (Ast.) Among the ancients, a small cir- 
cle whose centre is in the circumference of a greater. 

Epicycloid, (-si’kioid.) [From —— and eidos, 
shape.] (Geom.) A curve generated by a point in one 
circle, which revolves about another circle, either on 
the concavity or convexity of its circumference, and 
thus differs from the common cycloid, which is gener- 
ated by the revolution of a circle along а right line. 

Epidemic, (/p-e-dém'ik. [From Gr. epi, upon, and 
demos, the people.] (Med.) A contagious and virulent 
disease whose visitation occurs at periods more or less 
remote, such as Asiatic cholera, typhus and yellow 
fevers, small-pox, &c. See ENDEMIC. 

Epidendrum, (-dén'drii m.) (Bot.) A vast gen. of 8. 
American plants, О. Orchidacez, numbering more than 
300 species, and exhibiting great diversity of growth. 
Many species are cultivated in hot-houses for the beauty 
and singular coloring of their flowers. 

Epiderm, Epidermis, (^ —— [From Gr. 
epi, upon, and derma, the skin.] (Anat.) The cuticle or 
scarf-skin —a thin membrane covering the cutis or 
true skin of animals. — ( Bot.) The true skin of a plant 
below the cuticle. 

Epidote, (ép'e-dót.) [From Gr. epi, and didonai, to 
give.) (Min.) A mineral, found crystallized in rhombic 
prisms variously modified, both laterally and at its ex- 
tremities. Its color is usually some shade of green. It 
is composed of silica and alumina with other bases. 
There are several varieties, one of which, Zoizite, con- 
tains lime; Tremolite contains lime and magnesia. 

Epigea, (cp-eje'ah.)  [Gr., literally, upon the earth; 
а name expressive of the trailing habit of the Specs] 
(Bot.) The Trailing Arbutus or May-flower, a gen. o 
shrubs, О. Ericacer. E. repens, a native of N. America, 
is an ornamental procitane shrub, with fragrant 
flowers, usually with a reddish enge. 

Epigenous, (7p-ejé/nüs.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Grow- 
ing upon the surface of other bodi.s, as шегу © nyi 
upon plant , 

Epigeous, (?p-ejé'ü«) [Same deriv.] (Bot) Growing 
close upon the earth. 

Epig astric, (p-e-gds'trik.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and 
gastér, the belly.] (Anat.) Belonging or having reference 
to the upper part of the abdomen ; as, the E. vessels, that 
is to say, the arteries and veins belonging to the Epigas- 
trium, or E. region ; the former being branches of the 
coeliac artery, and the latter of the iliac veins. 

Ep'igee. [Gr. 25— (Ast.) Same as PERIGEE. 

Epigene, (ép'ejeen.) [From Gr. epigenés, after-grow- 
ing. « . Formed on the earth's surface : — as dis- 
tinguished from hypogene.—(Crystall.) Indicating the 
form of a — not natural to the substance in which 
it is foun 
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ágemesis, (j2n'esis.) (Gr. epi, and sis, genera-| mas), in commemoration of the Saviour being mani- 

"uo каў The т К now formations i organ твае), by the miraculous appearance of а star to the 
ised beings based upon their supposed development] Magi, or wise men, who came to adore him and bring 
from superadded centres of vital activity: — opposed to| him gifts. In some countries, and as a household festi- 
EVOLUTION, 0. v. val, the Æ. із styled the Day of the Kings and Twelfth 

Bpigiottis, (¢p---gidt'tis.) (From Gr. epi, and glottis,| Night. 
the orifice of the windpipe.] (4uat.) One of the carti- | Epiphonema, (-o-né^mak.) (Gr. an exclamation.] 
lages of the larynx, at the root of the tongue; its use is Ре ) A vehement or striking exclamation or re- 
to cover the glottis during the process of deglutition, to|  mark,sententiously uttered at the end of an oration by 
prevent the substances being swallowed from entering| way of climax. 
the larynx and impediug the breath. Epiphori, (e-pif'o-raA.) [Gr., literally, a laying upon.) 

Epigoni, (e-pigo-ne.) (Gr. Hist.) The descendants of (ће) An emphatic repetition of a word, or a series 
the Greek heroes slain in the first Trojan war. To of words, at the end of several sentences or stanzas. 
aven:e the death of their progenitors, the E. attacked | —(Med.) A morbid defluxion of the eyes, caused by a 
the Thebans on the banks of the Cephissus,and defeated | superabundant secretion of tears. 
them after an obstinate battle. They afterwards be- Epiphyte, (€p’e-fit.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and phyton, 
sieged Thebes, and compelled that city to surrender. a plant.) (Bot) A plant which grove upon the sur- 

Epigram, (2p'e-grám.) [From Gr. epigramma, an in-| _ face of others, as many mosses and orchids. 
scription.) Originally, an inscription written on the | Epiplexis, (cp-e-pizks'is.) (Gr., a castigation.] (Rhet.) 
tombs, statues, temples, arches, &c., of anc. Greece, in| A figure of speech which seeks to convince by employ- 
language at once brief, harmonious, and pointed. The ing gentle and elegant rebuke. 

Roman Е. closely approached the modern idea of E. as | Epiploce, (e-pip'lo-s.) (Gr. epiploké, a plaiting to- 
exemplified in the writings of Martial and Catullus.| gether.) (Rhħet.) A figure of specch by which one ag- 
The modern E. may be defined as a short composition | gravated or striking form of expression or circum- 
in verse — usually from 2 to 8 lines, — treating only of stances supervenes upon another; as, “I not only liked 
one thing, and terminating, by way of point or climaz,| her, but loved her; not only loved, but adored her." 
with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, | Epirot, (¢p’e-rot,) or EPIROTE. (Geog.) A native or in- 
whether serious or humorous. iabitant of EPIRUS, g. v. 

Epigraph, (ep'egraf.) [Gr., literally, an inscribed | Epirus, (e-pi’rus,) a large p.of anc. Greece, divided from 
seutence.] (L:.) A motto, or a quotation from an hessaly by the river Pindus, and by the Ceraunian 
author, or a sentence written expressly for the purpose, | Mts. from Grseco-Illyria. This country became succes- 
placed on the title-page of a work, or a heading, a divi- | sively occupied by the Romans and the Turks, under 








sion, or chapter thereof. the latter of whom it formed the modern govt. Yania, 
Epigynium, (ep-ejin’oum.) [From Gr. epi, and gyné,| O. Janina. Reannexed to Greece, in 1881. 
emale.) (Bot. Episcopacy. EPISCOPA'LIANISM, (e-pls'ko-pa-se.) [From 
A genus of East — > Gr. episkopos, literally, an overseer — hence, a bishop.] 
Indian shrubs, “SA 7s DD. Ho (Eccl.) That form of church govt. which provides for 
Ord. Vucciniaceæ ^ud; m P hierarchical degrees of rank and standing in its ordera 
(Fig.308), known "Pus ww of clergy, as in archbishops being placed over bishope, 
by the five-part- [3 77. X. bishops over priests and deacons, and so on. Ерівсора- 
ed flowers, bell- 4) SERM BY /, 22 Нар churches comprise the Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
shaped  corolia, INR O /7/, 5? w^ Anglican. 
ten separate sta- “4.1 ee) Episcopal’ (-pis’ko-pdt.) [Same deriv.] (Kecl.) The 
mens, and five- AEN 0 — EN es. order of bishops spoken of collectively. Also, a bish- 
celled ovary con- A 4 PN | opric, or the see, office, and dignity of the second order 
taining many 9 ‘AX LIS ' of prelates. 
ovules, and sur- a | OY Episode, (č — [From Gr. epi, at, and etaodos, an 
mounted by a 9 / i ^N entrance.) Lit. In the old Greek drama, the eisodoe 
five-lobed disc, (1 A V, NS \ signified the entrance of the chorus on the stage, and 
as well as by a f, ANNE. a) the epeisodion, that portion of the play which intervened 
limb of the ca- с: ма between two verbal songs. In its more general sense, 
lyx. ч Үз a minor and digressive story or interlude which a 
Epigynous o>, writer adds to the plot or main story of the piece by 
— 
[Same deriv.] Fig. 308.—zEPIOYNIUM LEUCOBOTRYS. terest in 


Epispastic, (?p-i-pds'tik.) [From Gr. epispastihos, 
alluring.) (Med.) A topical remedy, such as a blister 
or vesicatory, for attracting the humors of the skin. 

Episperm, (é¢p’e-spurm.) (Bot) The skin of a seed. 

Epistemo обу, Сте.) From Gr. epistemé, leara- 
Ing, and з, discourse.) The doctrine of the rudi- 
mentary principles, or bases, of knowledge. 

Epistle, (e-pis’sl.) [From Gr. epistole, a missive or mes- 
8 A letter written from one person to another. — 
( Script.) The epistles of the New Testament form a par 
of that sacred book, which may be termed the doctrinal 
part. Thoy contain the record of apostolic teaching. 
They аге 21; 14 of which are generally ascribed to dt. 
Paul, all these bearing his name, except that to the 
Hebrews, respecting the authorship of which there isa 
question. The other 7 are from the pens of James, 
Peter, John, and Jude. These are called catholic or 
general E.; either because they were not (the most of 
them) directed to particular churches or persons, or 
hecause, while the authority of some of them was at 
first qu-stioned, the first of Peter and the first of John 
were at once acknowledged, and the rest obtained after- 
warda the same general sanction. 

Epistolography. (-l6yrah-fe.) [From Gr. 
and grapho, I write.] The act, art, or practice of letter- 


( Bot.) Indicating 
the apparent uprising of the stimens and corolla of 
a plant from the apex of the ovary, owing to the ad- 
herence of the calyx to that organ; as seen in the 
EDU. Ivy, &c. 
pile ép’e-lép-se.) (Әг. epilépsia, a laying hold 
of.) Ме.) (p disease Po ыште (bo Patient of 
sensation and volition, accompar.ied by an involuntary 
contraction of the muscles. It is popularly callod the 
Jalling sickness, becauso those who are attacked by it 
fall suddenly to the ground. When it arises from he- 
reditary predisposition, or comes on after the age of 
puberty, or when the attacks are frequent and of long 
uration, it is usually difficult to effect a cure; but 
occurring in carly life, and occasioned by worms or any 
other accidental cause, it may, in general, be remedied 
with ease, 
Epilobium, (J5'be-ŭm.) (Bot) A gen. of perennial 
*rbaceous plants, О. Onagraceg. The Willow-herb ог 
Wose-bay, E. Angustifolium, of N. America, has irregu- 
lar, large, rose-red flowers in a terminal spike. 
Epilogue, (ер'е-107.) [Gr. epilogos, a conclusion.] (24) 
n dramatic composition, the closing speech of a play 
addressed to the audience; — the antithesis to prologue. 
—(Rhet.) The peroration, or recapitulatory wind-up of 
a speech. 
inal, (p eah) a town of France,C. dept. Vosges, on 
e Moselle, 36 m. S.8. E. of Nancy. It is a well-built 
place, with considerable raanuf. . 13,600. 
inay, (D’,) Louise Frorence PETRONILLE DE LA 
HIONESS, (da-pe-na',j а learned French lady, 
B. 1726. She is priacipally remembered through her 
liaison with Rousssau. D. 1783. 


writing. 

Epistrophe, (epis‘tro-fe.) [Gr., a return.] (EÀet) 
A figure of speech which serves to convey an affirma- 
tive sense at tho close of a clause or sentence, or series 
of either; as, * Are they English? so nm I." 

Epiatyle, (ep’e-siil.) (Arch.) Soe ARCHITRAVE. 

Epitaph, (ep’etd/.) (From Gr. epi, upon, and taphos, a 
tomb.| An inscription upon a tombstone, or mortuary 
monument. Among the carly ancients, E. were origin 
ally inscribed only upon the tombs of those who had de 
served well of their country. Among the Greeks, also. 
the term E. was also applied to what is more properly 


phany, e-pif'ah-ne:) [Gr. epiphania, literally, a 
a monody or elegy. Е. demand two essentials — brevity 


manifestation.) (Eccl) A Christian festival observed 


way of introducing varicty and holding the reader’s in- 
on the Oth January (being the 12th day after a 
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of expression, and truthful application. Many Ё are 
remarkable for their quaint, not to say burlesque and 
epigrammatic, humor and originality ; so much so, in- 
deed, that & collection of the more curious ones would 
form both an amusing and instructive volume. 
itasin, (c-pit'a-sis.) [Gr., literally, а drawing out.) 
Lil) Among the ancients, the 2d part or division of a 
tic poem, in which the plot, entered upon in the 
lst part, or protasis, was carried on, and worked, til] it 
arrived at its climax, called cafatasis. — (Med ) The 
paroxysmal height of a fever. —(Ehet.) That part of 
an harangue in which the speaker appeals irresistibly 
to the passions of his auditors. 

Epithalamiusn, (ep-e-tiah-la’me-um.) [Let., from Gr. 
epi, and thalamos, a bed-chamber.} (Poetry.) А nuptial- 
song fraught with praises of the happy couple and 

wishes for their happiness. Among the ancients, 
t was sung by young men and maidens at the door of 
the bridal-chamber. Anacreon, Pindar, and Catullus 
have bequeathed us many fine epithslamia; as also 
have, in modern times, Ben Jonson, and other poets of 
the Elizabethan eru. 

Epithet, (ep'e-t2t.) [From Gr. epi, and &thémos, a 
placing.] An adjective applied to express some real 
attribute or quality of its subject; thus, Richard Cour 
de Lion, or the "*Lion-hearted,"- —an Æ. conferred by 
reason of his indomitable courage. 

Epitome, (epito-me.) (Gr., a cutting short.] A brief 
summary er compendium, containing the substance or 
abstract of the principal contents or matters of a book 
or writing. 

Epitrope, (e-pit'ro-pe.) (Gr., a surrendering.) (Rhet.) 

figure of speech, by which an advantage is suught to 
be gained by a previous admission or granting of sume- 
thing; thus, “I concede the plea; but this very con- 
ceasion upsets your own argument.” 

Epizeuxia, (ep-e-zooks‘is.) [Gr., ajunction.] (Rhet.) 
A figure whereby a word is repeated without the inter- 
vention of another word; as, “ Yes, yes, let it be so." 

Epizoutic, (ep-i-zo-oik.) [From Gr. epi and zóm,an 
animal.] (Geow.) Designating such formations as yield 
pelseontological remains of the animal class. 

Epizooty, (rp-^-z0'o-te.) |Same deriv.) ( Fur.) A generic 
term for such pestilent diseases among the brute crea- 
tion as resemble epidemics in their character ; as, for 
instance, influenza in horses, trichine in hogs, and the 
plague in cattle. 

E Pluribus Unum, (é-ploo're-bus-ü'num.) [L., one 
from шару.) (Нет.) 1e motto of the armorial es- 
cutcheon of the United States of America. 

hh, Epocna, (é'pók.) (Gr. epoch-e, literally, a hold- 
ng on.] (Chron.) The commencement of an era; being 
a certain stated period, or fixed point of time, made 
famous by some remarkable event, and thus serving as 
а standard in chronological and historical data. — 
Astron.) The Е. оГ a planet is the right ascension or 
: itude of such plunet taken at one certain moment 
of time. 
e, (ep/ód.) [Gr., literally, an ode upon.] (Poetry.) 
e third or final part of the ancient ode; the other 
two being the ағорле and antistrophe.— Also, a short 
supplementary verse or verses; as, for example, the К 
of Horace. 

Epopee, (¢p-o-pé’,) or EPOPŒIA, — Gr. 
P ean literally, a verbal composition.) (Lit he 

le, subject, or plot of an epic poem. 

Eprou vette, (a-proo-rét’.) [From Fr. éprouver.] (Gun.) 
n instrument for testing the strength of gunpowder, 

or comparing the explosive force of different kinds of 

the same. It consists of a small gun set in a frane- 
work, and thus capable of swinging on an horizontal 
axis. When this gun is fired, the recoil displaces the 
frame, and the arc through which it passes determines 
the strength of the powder. 
m, (ep’ctim,) a town of England, co. Surrey, 15 m. 
.8.W.of London. It is situate on Bumstead Downs, 
and is famous for the horse-races annually held; the 
chief of which is the “Derby ;" to see which run for 

— fewer than 1,000,000 persons are present. Fop. 

Epsom Salta, (ép'áüm ваш!) (Chem.) Sulphate of 
magnesia, which was formerly procured by boiling 
down mineral water from the spring at Epsom in 
England. 

ulotie, (ép--lótik.) [From Gr. epoulos, I cicatrize.) 
Med.) An application for promoting tbe cicatrization 
and healing of wounds and ulcers. 

Equality, (ckwol'e-te.) (From L. squalis, a being 
level.) ( Math.) The exact concord of quantity between 
2 magnitudes, marked by the symbol =; thus, f = £ 
implies a correspondence in units between f and z. 

NMquntion, (ec-kws'shun.) [From i. 
equal.) (Math) А atatement or symbolical expression 
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of a relation of equality between 2 functions cf a mag- 

nitude, or, in other words, of the quality of 2 quantities. 

The equality between the 2 quantities is marked by the 

sign =. Thus, a* + b — z, and b — c = y, are simple 

forms of E., being of those which contain only the 1st 

power of the unknown quantity or quantities. A 

E. is that in which only one power of the unknowa 

quality is involved; an affected К., one in which are 

involved different powers of unknown quantity. Am 
algebraic E. is that in which the operations to which 
the unknown quantity x is subjected do not transcend 
the common algebraical operations of addition, sub- 

traction, multiplication, division, and involution; im 

other cases, the E. is said to be transcendental, and re- 

ceives other distinguishing names according as the 

functional nature of x may be involved. Further, an 

algebraic К. is called rateonal and integral in cases 
where the unknown quantity neither occurs in the de- 
nominator of a fraction nor under any radical sign. An 
E. is the basis of all mathematical investigation. — 
(Ast.) The quantity added to, or subtracted from, the 
mean position of a heavenly body to obtain the true 
position. 

Equator, (e-kwa'tr.) [From L. к, I make equal.) 
(Ast. and Geog.) The great circle of the terrestrial globe, 
equidistant from its poles, and dividing it into 2 hemi- 
spheres, one N.and the other8. It is called the Equator, 
because, when the sun is over it, the days and rights 
are of equal length all over the world ; hence it is called 
also the equimoctial, and, when drawn on maps and 
globes, the equénoctial line, or by sailors simply te line, 
as in the phrase croasing the line, that is, passing over the 

tor. The Е. intersects the centre of Africa, and the 
islands of Malaysia; then traverses the Pacific Ocean; 
and, having passed through the upper of B. Ameri- 
ca, proceeds by the Atlantic back to Africa. Latitudes are 
calculated from the equator along the meridian; the 
apparent diurnal motions of all the heavenly bodies are 
performed in parallel circles to it; the right aecensions 
are measured on the Е. ; as also are the declinations on 
circles which intersect it rectangularly.— Magnetic E. 
See ACLINIC LINE. 

Equatorial, (-to're-dl.) (Аз) А term applied to a 
telescope which haa its fixed axis directed to the pole 
of the heavens, во that the telescope may be made to 
follow a star by & single motion. 

косек, (e-kwér^re.) (From Fr. écuyer, an esquire.) 

iterally, one who has the custody of horses; in ite 
most common sense, an officer of a royal household who 
attends the sovereign on horseback when taking open- 
air exercise, and during state Prog rosso раша &c. 
In England, tbe E. rank next to the ter of the 
Horse. 

Equestrian, (c-kwés'tre-dn.) (From L. & horse- 
man.) (Dram.) A performer on horseback in a circus, 
— Equrstrian ORDER. (Rom. Antig.) See Eqcites. 

Equiangular, (¢kwe-dng’gttdr.) [From L. eques, 
equal, and angulus, angle.] (Geom.) ignating figures 
which have all their angles equal, as a square, a paral- 
lelogram, an equilateral triangle, &c. 

Equicrural, (-‘roo'rdi.) [From L. equus, and crus а 
leg.] (Geom.) Describing one of the isosceles class of 
triangles, having equal legs, but longer than the base. 

wider, (é'kwe-de.) [From L. eques, а horse.) (Zovl.) 
fam. of pachy- 
dermatous 
quadrupeds, 
which are dis- 
tinguished from 
all other ani- 
mals by their 
undivided hoof 
formed of the 
two anterior 
toes soldered to- 
gether, their 
single stomach, 
and the female 
having the teat 
placed on the 
)ubis. The Ж, 
save 6 incisors 
in the front of both the upper and lower jaws, 1 canine 
or tusk, and 6 molars, or grinders, on each side of both 
jaws. The gen. Equus comprises all the species. See 
HonsR, A88, ZEBRA, QUAGGA, and ONaGGa. 
ui-different. (From L. етшш, and diferentia, 
ifference.] (MMath.) Indicating such things as are 
arithmetically proportional.— ( Crystallog.) Baring a 
different number of faces presented by tbe prism арф 
by each sammit. 





Fig. 309. — л RACE-HORSE. 


equatío, & making | Equilateral, (-dfr-dL) (From L. wquilateralis, even- 


sided.) (Geom.) Presenting equal sides; as, an едиб 
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lateral triangle. In Conchology, ап Е. bivalve desig- 
nates a shell through the apex of whose umbo a trans- 
verse line is drawn which bisects the valve into two 
egoa parts. — E. hyperbola. (Math.) An hyperbola 
whose axes are equal. 
Equilibrist, (e- нофа, [From L. equilibrium, an 
even balance.) (Gymnastics.) One who balances him- 
self with safety in unnatural positions and hazardous 
attitudes ; as frequently witnessed in circuses and acro- 
batic exhibitions. 
Equilibrium, (ib/re-ám,) [L., a just balance.) (Statics.) 
A state in which two or more forces balance each other, 
that is, counterpoise each other's effect, so as to leave 
the body at rest. Although a body supported by a 
fixed point is in E. whenever its centre of gravity is 
in the vertical line through that point (Fig. 153), the 
fact that the centre of gravity tends incessantly to oL- 
cupy the lowest possible position, leads us to distinguish 
between three states of E. — stable, unstable, and neutral. 
A body is said to be in stable E. if it tends to return to 
its first position after the equilibrium has been slightly 
disturbed, Every body is in this state when ite position 
is such that the slightest alteration of the same elevates 
its centre of gravity ; for the centre of gravity will de- 
scend again when permitted, and after a few oscilla- 
tions the body will return to its original position. 
A body is caid to be in unstable E., when after the 

















slightest disturbance it tends to depart still more from 
its original position. A body is in this state when its 
centre of gravity is vertically above the point of sup- 
port, or higher than it would be in any adjacent posi- 
tion of the body. An egg standing on*its end, or a stick 
balanced upright on the finger, is in this state. Lastly, 
if in any adjacent position a body still remains in equi- 
librium, its state of E. is said to be neutral. In this 
case un alteration in the position of the body neither 
raises nor lowers its centre of gravity. A perfect 
sphere resting on an horizontal plane is in this state. 
Fig. 310 represents three cones A, B, C, placed respec- 
tively in stable, unstable, and neutral Æ. upon an hori- 
zontal plane. The letter g in each shows the position 
of the centre of gravity. — E. of Power. (Pol) See 
BALANCE OF POWER. 
Equi-multiple, (-mül'te-pl.) [From L. æquus, and 
multiplex, manifold.] (Arith. and Geom.) One of two or 
more numbers multiplied by the same number or quan- 
tity. Hence Е. are always in the same ratio to each 
other as are the simple numbers or quantities before 
multiplication. Thus, if 2 and 3 are multiplied by 4, 
the multiples 8 and 12 will be to each other as 2and 3. 
uinoctinl, (-kwin-ok'shdl.) [From EQUINOX, q. v.) 
Ast, and Geog.) See EQUATOR. — E. COLURE. (Ast.) 
he great circle passing through the poles of the 
sphere and the equinoctial points. — E. FLowERS. ( Bot.) 
Those flowers which open at a specified hour. — E. 
Points. (Ast) Aries and Libra, the two points of in- 
tersection of the equinoctial and ecliptic. — Е. Time, 
that degree of time which is calculuted from the mo- 
ment of passage of the point of Aries over the vernal 
equinox.— Е. GALES. (Meteor.) Those storms of wind, 
&c., which occur periodically during the precession of 
the equinoxes. 
Equinox, (Zkwe-óks.) [From L. equus, equal, and 
noz, night: (Ast. The period when the sun crosses 
the celestial equator. His passage from S. to N. of the 
equator, which occurs on about the 21st of March, 
marks the period of the vernal E.; his passage from N. 
to 8. of the equator, which occurs on about the 23d of 
Sept., marks the period of the autumnal E. Owing to 
the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit, the interval between 
the vernal and the next autumnal E. is nearly 8 days 
pte than the interval between the autumnal and 
e next vernal E. ; for the earth passes her perihelion 
im mid-winter, and then moves most swiftly in her 
orbit, whereas in mid-summer she passes her aphelion, 
and moves most slowly. It is necessary to remark that 
for the southern hemisphere the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes are interchanged ; and the southern summer 
ia, of course, ehorter than the southern winter. 


Eq uipoise, (ék’we-poiz.) 
Equipollence, (-pél'lénz.) 
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Equipage, (ék’we-pdj.\ [Fr., equipment.| (Naut.) The 


collective term for all that serves to furnish or equip a 
ship for sea, including furniture, armament, and crew. 
—(Mil.) The furniture of a body or army of troops of 
all arms made ready to take the field, and including 
whatever is necessary in armament ог com missariat for 
a military expedition. Camp E. comprises tents, and 
all requisites for accommodation in camp. Field E. con- 
sists of artillery, arms, ammunition-wagons, tumbrils, 
ambulances, &c. 


gs bh iba dn. (e-kwip'mént.) [From Fr. équiper.) (Civ. 


jJ 


ngin.) In the U. States, the collective term given to 
the working essentials and accessories of a railroad, as 
engines, cars, trucks, &c.:—in England, they are 
known under the name of rolling-stock. 

[From L. æquus, equal, and 
Fr. poids, weight.] Same as EQUILIBRIUM, q. v. 

[From L. szquipolleus, 
equivalent.] (Log.) Noting an equivalence of accord 
or agreement in the grammatica] sense of any two or 
more propositions; that is, when they signify one and 
the same thing, though they express it differently:— 
such propositions are said to be 


ipollent. 
Equisetacer, ru She capis Adi a From L. equus, a 


horse, and seta, a hair.) (Bot.) The Horsetail fam., an 
О. of Cryptogams, all. Muscales, of which Equisetum is 
the typical genus. "The plants are often perennial, new 
shoots being thrown up from the creeping rhizomes. 
The spores germinate like those of ferns. The shoots 
are jointed, each articulation having a toothed mem- 
branous sheath, and are often repeatedly divided, with 
whorls of branches and branchlets. The fructification 
is produced in the form of terminal cones, consisting of 
a number of peltate scales, each of which produces a 
circle of spore-cases, perpendicular to the axis, and 
opening by a — fissure, the walls of which 
consist of very delicate spiral tissue. The Horse-tails 
are found in most parts of the world. Inthe temperate 
regions they are mostly inhabitants of fields and wet 
places, and sometimes of loose sands, which they tend 
to bind together by their delicate rootlets, and have 
stiff erect stems capable of supporting themselves. An 
immense quantity of silica, amounting sometimes to 
half their weight when consumed, is taken up into 
their substance, in consequence of which some of the 
species are used for polishing various articles. 


Equisonance, uie (From L. equus, and 


sonans, sounding.) (Aus) Marking an equality of 


sound. 
канаш, (ék'we-tánt.) [From L. equito, I ride.] ( Bot.) 
ignating leaves which override each other during 


the process of foliation; as in the Iris. 


Equites, (¢ékwe-teez.) [L. horsemen.] (Rom. Hist.) 


embers of the 2d class of Roman nobility, known as 
the Equestrian order, and immediately succeeding the 
senators in e of rank. Originally a simple and 
mixed-class division of the army, under the Lex Sem- 
pronia, 123 в. с., the E. became, so to speak, formally its 
cavalry; a distinct order of knighthood, which at first 
numbered 300 members. They received a horse or 
money to purchase it, and its maintenance from the 
treasury ; but subsequently a class of knights was in- 
stituted who found their own horses, but received pay. 
Ultimately, all who possessed property to the amount 
of 400 sestertia (abt. $16,000) were qualified to become 
Е. ; but the dignity of the order became thereby greatly 
lowered. The badge of the order was a gold ring and 
purple-edged robe, both given by the state. 


equity» (£k'we-te.) [From L. equitas, equality.] (Law.) 
medies 


for the redress of wrongs, or for the enforce- 
ment of rights, are distinguished into two classes, — 
those which are administered in courts of law, and those 
which are administered in courts of E. The rights se- 
cured by the former are called legal ; those by the lat- 
ter, equitable. The former are rights and remedies at 
common law; the latter, rights and remedies in equity. 
Much misunderstanding has prevailed regarding the 
distinctive features of these two branches of jurispru- 
dence. Some have represented them as two opposing 
and hostile powers, continually at warfare with each 
other, and striving to encroach on each other's province, 
as if, in the language of Blackstone, “ ће one judged 
without E. апа the other was not bound by any law.” 
It has also been stated that a court of E. is not bound 
by rules or precedents, but acts from the opinion of the 
judge; and that the province of E., as distinguished 
from law, is to determine according to the spirit of the 
rule, and not according to the strictness of the letter. 
In the early history of E. jurisprudence, there might 
have been much to give color to these views; but in 
the present day, courts of E.act upon principles as 
fixed and certain as those on which sourts of law pro- 
ceed. New cases may, and indeed do, arise; but they 
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are decided upon these ascertained rules and principles, 
' whatever may be the opinion of the Judge as to what 
may be just or reasonable in the particular case before 
bim. E. then, is a branch of jurisprudence which ainis 
at supplementing the defects of cominon law, by ex- 
tending relief to those rights of property which the 
strict law does not recognize, and by giving more am- 
ple and distributive redress than the ordinary tribunals 
afford. It by no means either controls, mitigates, or 
supersedes the common law, and does not assume any 
power to subvert its doctrines. In most of the cases 
which fall under this head, courts of law now exercise 
& concurrent jurisdiction. 
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Equivocal, (-Awiv’o-kl.) [From L. equivoous, am 


ous] (Log.) Indicating a word or sentence which ia 
susceptible of two or more interpretations or significa- 
tions, and which is, therefore, applicable to different 
objects. A word is employed eqwivocally iu a syllogism 
when the middle term is used in different senses in the 
two premises. 


Equivoque, (e£we-vok.) (Fr., equivocation.] A word 


or phrase so ambiguous as to bear more than one, if not 
шапу, constructions of its meuning; — it ie much the 
same as double-entendre. 
wuleus, (ck-itl-ets.) [La little horse.] (Aat) 
ne of the old Ptolemaic constellations, bet. Aquila and 
Capricornus, whose brightest stars belong to the 4th 


Equity of Redemption, (re-démp’shin.) ( Гаю.) 

he right that a mortgagee has in a court of equity to 
redeem the mortgaged property on repayment of the 
money borrowed, and interest thereon. 

Equivalent, (¢-hwi — [From L. equiralens, hav- 
ing equal power.) (Chem.) A term expressing the pro- 
portional weight or quantity of any substance which is 
necessary to saturate any other with which it can com- 
bine. The following is a table of the chemical equiva- 
lents or atomic weights of the elementary substances, 
hydrogen being considered us unity: 


magnitude. 

E’ra. (Chron.) See Æra. 

Eragrostis, (2r-a-grós'tis.) (Bot.) The Liv a 
very extensive genus of plants, О. Graminaceæ, distin- 
guished by having the inflorescence in more or less 
compound or decompouud panicles; glumes 4- to 10- 
towered; pales imbricated in 2 ranks, the upper re- 
flexed with the edges turned back; stamens 2 or 3; 
styles 2, with feathery stigmas; secds loose, 2-horned, 
not furrowed. 


" 
Equivalve, (e'kwte-vdle.) See Сомсногоат. 


Name. Symb. Bguic. р. Grae. Ernmnthis, (e-rdn'thia) (Bot) A highly prized little 
Aluminium ....... .................. Al 13-67 2-56 European herbaceous plant, O. Ranunculaces, called 
Аюйшопу........................... SD 129-00 610 Winter Aconite, because its foliage resembles that of 
Атверіс ...................55ь5»°› в, АВ 73°00 5°67 the Aconites, and its bright green involucre and pretty 
Barlum.........................-. «o Bu 68:50 4-70 yellow flowers are in perfection when snow-d rops bloom. 
Bismuth .................... ^... Bi 213:09 980 |Ernsistratus, (cr-«i-sistra-tis,) a famous physician 
Вогоп...............ьзәэзеве еза». В 11:00 2:68 among the ancients, is said to huve been a grandson of 
Bromine............................ Br 80:00 5:411 Aristotle, B. in Ceos, and to have flourished bet. 200 and 
Cadmium ........................... Cd 56:00 8:63 250 в.с. He discovered the functions of the brain and 
Cæsium ...................... soosse: Сю 133:00 nervous system. 

Calcium ............... eere Са 2(r00 1:98 | Erasmus, DESIDERIUS, (^-rdz/m йв,) one of the greatest 
©агЬоп........................›5555- О 600 0329 scholars and philosophers of the era of the Reforma- 
Cerium . .......................-›—„ CO 46-00 tion, was B. at Rotterdam, 1465 or 1467. Не was edu- 
Chlorine........... e ee secco co sosossses Cl 35:50 2.453 cated at Utrecht and Deventer, and in 1486 became a 
` Chromium........ e esoessoe qessceosa СГ 2021 5:90 monk at Stein, and subsequently went to Paris, where 
Cobalt ...... . CO 29°50 8°53 he taught school for a livelihood; and to England, 
Co рег........ eee eee neo creen phot access Cu 32-00 872 where, in 1510, he became professor of Divinity and 
Didymium .. ....................... D 08-00 Greek in Cambridge University. In the same year he 
Erbium ТЕЛИ E published his first literary work, Encomium Mori, a 
Ё1погїпө............................. Fi 19-00 1327 biting satire against the abuses of the Church. Æ. be- 
Glucinum ....... .............s G 6:97 came at ounce famous; the greatest monarchs of Eürope 
Gold... rice ie РЕК deed veces Au 98:33 19:5 offered him patgonage, and the emperor Charles V. con- 
Hydrogen ................ ssvasesesss: M. 1:00 U'0692| ferred on him the title of “royal councillor," with & 
Ilmenium .................. esee, Il handsome pension. In about 1520 he took up his resi- 
Thanh oU dence at Basie, where he published his famous Collo- 
Тоёййпө...........5.....»5әе5еввеве‚ sie. I 12700 87827 | quies, of which 24,000 copies were sold in one year. E. 
Iridium ..ccccorscccavecoreceessscoses ÍT 98:66 18:63 while holding aloof from Luther and the professed Be- 
ТРОП ненна FO 28:00 784 formers, yet proved himself, by his writings and avowed 
Тап алаш ....................... Ша doctrines, an uncompromising opponent of the Church 
Р УСТИ РАЯНА Ано АИ Pb 104-00 11:30 of Rome, in so far as related to the dominant features 
Lithium ............. — РР L 7:00 05936, of its theology and government; and, taken altogether, 
Magnesium .................... we Mg 12:00 175 he must indubitably be considered one of the soundest 
Manganese.... ... wee -. Mn 26°00 8-00 scholars and most advanced thinkers of his time. JD. 
Mercury.......... —M дан ан Нұ 100-00 13:60 1536. E 
Molybdenum ....................... 48-00 860 | Erato, (éruh-to.) (Myth.) The Muse of Lyrie Poetry, 
МаїсКө]................... esssssssss ase INE 29:50 8°63 represented as wearing a coronal of roses and myrtle, 
Niobium ..........sescesessssssseees ND and holding in her hand a lyre. 
Nitrogen ........ — PUTES N 14-00 0:9713 | Eratosthenes, (er-ali-tós'the-nees.) See ASTRONOMY. 
Norium ...cercccocscccsccccssccsscons No Eratostratus, (¢r-ah-ids'tra-tiis,) a native of Ephesus, 
Озш1Їиш.............................. Өз 98-41 10-00 who, for the sake of preserving his name from oblivion, 
OXY REN .................. — Q 8°00 1:1056 | fired the great temple of Diana, See EPHESUS. I 
Palladium ...... ..................... Pd 53:24 1150 | Erbium, (ürbeüm.) ((Chen.) А very rare metallic 
Pelopium ..... —€—— € element accompanying Yttrium and Terbium. No 
Phosphorus ...... ........ «өзө... P 32-00 4284 method of separating them accurately is known. Sym- 
Platinum ............... eeeeoeces ses Pt 99-00 21°50 bol Es. 
Potassium ...... о.о... K 39:00 0865 | Erckmann-Chatrian, (аттап shah-tre'dn,) the 
К һойїит:............................ Ro 52°16 11-20 title of a novelistic firm (if it may be so styled) which, 
Rubidium ........................... Rub of late years, has given to the reading world many moet 
Киш ешиш......................... Ru 5211 8:60 excellent historical fictions whose scenes and charac- 
Бетеп ена дас SO 40:00 1:096 ters are druwn from the countries and peoples of Alsace 
Silicon оаа ааа авази Si 21:00 and the lower Rhine. The partnership consiste of 
Silver ...................... — Ag 108-00 10°43 EMILE ERCEMANN (в. at Phalsbourg, 1825), and ALEX- 
, Sodium ............................ Ма 23:00 0°97 ANDRE CHATRIAN (B. 1826): their principal works are 
Strontium ... ..................... .. Зг 44-00 254 Contes dea Bords du Rhin; The Conscript of 1813; Water- 
Sulphur ............. ТИР Е 8 10:00 2:214 loo, and The Invasion. | 
Tantalum ........................... Ta Erebus, (¢7'e-biis.) (Мул) Bon of Chaos and Dark- 
` Tellurium......... ........ sse. Te 64:03 6:30 ness, and the Greek deity of the Infernal Regions. The 
Terbis. ose cio орава а TH name has become a poetic synonym for Hell, and also 
Thallium ............................ Tl for a state of pitchy darkness, in the phrase *as black 
Thorium Mer Th 59°50 as Erebus.” : 
ТЇ а КЫЙУУ ЫЫ га ины CER & 59:00 129 Erechtheum, (e-rčk'the-ŭr,)a sem i-mythical —— 
Тиаштиш........................... Ti 21:12 5:28 said to have had Vulcan for his father and Cecrops for 
Tungsten ........................... Ww 92-00 175 his son, and, according to Homer, to have been àa 
Uranium ан U 60-00 10:15 Atheniun king. To him is attributed the erection 
Vanadium — T d 63:46 the Erechtheum, u temple of Minerva, built on. the 
Yttrium sse РИНВИ ИЕ, а Acropolis at Athens, | 
E I 22:53 691 | Erectile Tissue, (eril) (L. erectus, enrich] 
Zirconium ......... ......... A esas Z 33:58 (Anat.) A tissue formed of a collection of arteries ap 


veins, intermixed with fibrous filaments, and whose p> 
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character is a being susceptible of dilatation. It exists in 
the corpora cavernosa of the penis and clitoris, at the 
sowef and inner: urface of the vagina, the Hips, nipples, &c. 

Erection, (erekshün.) [L. erectio.) (Physiol.) The 
state of & part, in which, from having been soft, it be- 
comes stiff, hard, and swollen by the accumulation of 
blood in the areol of its tissue. 

Erector, (erékt'ór. [From Eng. erect] (Anat) A 
pair of small muscles which serve as elevators of the 
organs to which they belong. 

Eremacausis, (ér-e-mah-kau'sis.) (Gr. erémos, waste, 
aud kausis, burning.] (Chen) A term originally pro- 
posed by Liebig to indicate the slow process of combus- 
tion at ordinary temperature, which ensues when or- 
ganic compounds, such as wood, are left exposed to the 
air, And grudually rot away or decay. 

Erethism, (ér’e-thizm.) (Gr. erethismos, irritation.] 
(Med.) Morbid over-excitation of the bodily system, 
superinduced by mercury, &c. 

Erfurt, (uir/foort,)) a fortified city of N. Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, on the Gera, lying abt. mid-distance 
bet. Weimar and Gotha. Anciently, the C. of Thurin- 
gia, it became in the times of Charlemagne one of the 
most flourishing marts in Germany. Martin Luther 
studied at its university in 1501. In 1667, E. was ceded 
to the Elector of Muyence by the French, who had taken 
it 3 years previous. It was again taken by the French 
in 1806. Pop. 41,760. . 

Ergot, (ürg0t) [Fr.] (Bof) А diseased condition of 
rye and other grains, by which the ovary assumes the 
form of a long spur, and becomes of a dark color. This 
is caused by a minute fungus. The eating of such dis- 
eased grain has been known to produce a dreadful dis- 
ease; nevertheless, it is sometimes administered me- 
dicinally.—(Fur.) A stub, like a piece of soft horn, 
situated behind and below the pastern joint. 

Ergotine, (rgót-in.) (Chem.) The acrid bitter prin- 
ciple of ergot. 

Eric, or Enix (¢r'ik,) the name of a succession of Danish 
and Swedish kings, the majority of whom are histori- 
cally unimportant. 

Er’ie the Red, а Norse navigator who emigrated to 
Iceland abt. 982 a.p. He subsequently discovered Green- 
land, and also, tradition has it, the coast of New England, 
to which he gave the name of Vinland ; in which case 
(supposing it could be substantiated) he must have been 
the original discoveror of the American continent. 

Ericacese, (ér-e-kd'se-c.) [From Erica, the typical 
genus.) (Bot) The Heath-worts, an O. of planta, all. 

. Ericales, consisting of shrubs ог undershrube with ever- 
green, rigid, entire, whorled or opposite, exstipulate 
leaves; calyx inferior, four- to five-cleft ; corolla four- 
to five-cleft; stamens 8 to 10, or twice those numbers, 
hypogynous; anthers two-celled, with appendages, 
opening by pores. Ovary surrounded by a disk or 
scales. Fruit capsular, rarely berried ; seeds numerous, 
albuminous. The Æ. are not of much use to man, but 
several genera bear very handsome flowers, such as the 

nera Erica (the Heaths, which contain some hun- 

· dreds of species), Rhododendron, Azalea, and Kalmia. 

Ericales, (ér--kà'leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by dichlamy- 
deous flowers, symmetrical in the ovary, axile placente, 
definite stamens, and embryo enclosed in a large quan- 
tity of fleshy albumen. 

Ericsson, (ér'iks-sin,) Јонм, a distinguished inventor 
and engineer, B. in Sweden, 1808; after gaining celeb- 
ritv in Europe by his caloric engine, screw propeller, 
and other inventions, arrived in the U. States in 1839, 
where he brought out a new form of caloric engine 
tho ship Ericsson. He was the constructor of the iron- 
clad Monitor, which successfully oppoaed the Confed- 

erate ram Merrimac in Hampton Roads, in 1862, and 
completcly revolutionized modern naval warfare. D.1889. 

Eridanus, (e-rid’ah-nus.) (Anc. Geog.) The Greek 
name of a large river, which has been identified with 
the Roman Palus, or modern Во of N. Italy. —(4st.) 
A constellation between Phænix and Orion. 

Erie, (Lake,) (é’re,) a large expause of inland waters, 
lying bet. the U. States and Canada, in the middle divi- 
sion of the St. Lawrence basin, that is to say, bet. N. 
Lat. 41° 22/ and 42° 32’, and W. Lon. 79-859. Bounded 
N. by Upper Canada, it is contined by the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania on the E., S. by Ohio, and W. 
by Michigan. Its length, S. W. to N.E., is abt. 265 m., 
with a varying width of from 10 to 65 m. Its shape is 
that of an ellipse, broadest in tlie centre. Area, 7,800 
sq. m. Itis principally fed by the superfluous waters 
of the upper lakes, via the Detroit river. The depth 


of Lake Е. varies from 200 to 270 feet, with a constant | 


current setting E. ‘Its N. shores are rocky aud peril- 

ous, as indeed are those to the 8. ; the only safe harbors 

being situated at its extremities. In tho winter, 16 is 
A ош r 
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much obstructed by ісе, and a large part of its surface 
frozen over. Several groups of small islands dot its 
W. end, and, with the exception of the Welland, it re- 
ceivos few rivers. It is brought into direct water-com- 
munication with the Atlantic by means of the Erie 
Canal, connecting it with the Hudson ; and with the 
Mississippi by the Ohio Canal. The chief places on the 
American side uf the luke are Buffalo, Erie, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, and Toledo; on the Canadian, Port Stanley, 
and Port Dover.— Lake Erie, during the war with 
England in 1812-13, was the scene of important naval 
operations between the two powers, and a severe action 
was fought near its W. extremity, Sept. 10, 1813, be- 
tween an American flotilla, under the command of 
Com. Perry, and a British squadron, under Com. Bar- 
clay, in which, after nearly 12 hours’ desperate fight- 
ing, the latter were defeated, with the loss of 41 killed 
and 94 wounded. American loas, 24 killed, besides а 
number of wounded. The immediate effect of this ae- 
tion was the evacuation of Detroit by the enemy. 

Erie, (@re,) in New York, a W. co., b. N. W. on Lake 
Erie; area, 95) square miles; County Seat, Butfalo, — 
In Ohio, а N. co., skirted by Lake Erie; ureu, 250 aq. 
m. ; County Seat, Sandusky City.—In Pennsylvania, 
a N. W. co., b. on Lake Erie; area, 610 sq. m. ; Ca 
Erie.— A handsome city and port of entry, С. of above 
co., on Lake Erie, and abt. 120 m. N. of Pittsburg. It 
sr an excellent harbor, and transacta a large shipping 
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Erigena, (erijenah, JoANNES Scorus, а celebrated 


scholiast and philosopher, в. in Ireland, flourished abt. 
850-875 a. D. His theological writings — held to be het- 
erodox by the Roman Church — proclaim him one of 
the most remarkable men of the Middle Ages. 


Erigeron, (erierün) (Бо!) A gen. of unpretend- 


ing herbaceous plants of humble stature and short du- 
ration, О. Asteraces. " 


Erin, (é’rin.) Seo IRELAND. . 
Eriocuulacese, (ree (Bot.) The Pipe- 
u 


wort family, an O. of plants, all. males. They are 
swamp plants, with narrow cellular spongy leaves, 
sheathing at the base, and a capitate inflorescence. 
Eriometer, (ér-e-óm'e-ter.) (From Gr. erion, fibre, and 
metron, measure.] (Opt.) An instrument proposed by 
Dr. Young for measuring the diameters of minute par- 
ticles and fibres ; it depends upon the diffractive fringes 
formed by the object to be messured. As these fringes 
increase with the size of the object, it is not difficult to 
form a scale of measurement based on this principle. 
Eriophorum, (e-ri-óf'o-rüm.) (Gr. erion, and phoreo, 
Ibear.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, О. Cyperacez, distin- 
guished by the inflorescence being either in single or 
compound spikes; glumes nearly equal; brittles .glti- 
mately silky; nut, trigonous. The English пеше, Oot 
ton Grass, is very expressive, the flowers of some of the 
species appenring like tufts of cotton. E 
Eriskay, (ir'is-ka,) one of the lesser Hebrides group, 
lying off the N.W. coast of Scotland, a little to the 8, of 
8. Uiet. It is only noteworthy for having been. the 
place where Prince Charles Edward Stuart first landed 
in his ill-starred expedition, 1745. t 
Erisma, (e-riz mah.) (Bot.) А curious gen. of tropical 
American trees, О. Vochgaces, remarkable for the өр- 
larged calyx segments which crown the somewhat pear- 
shaped ripe fruit. The Japura of Brazil, E. Japura, is 
a tree 80 to 120 ft. high, with stalked, whorled, oblong 
leaves, and panicles of yellow flowers. 
Erivan, (atr’e-vdn,) a fortified city of Russian Armeni 
of which it is the C., situate in the elevated olas ef 
Aras, N. of Mt. Ararat. Гор. 12,170. i 
Erlan, (airlon.) (Hung. Eger.] A city of Hungary, C. 
of co. Heves, on the Erlan, and producing the finest 
growth of Hungarian red wines. Pop. 18,244. T 
Erlangen, (cir làng-gn.) a town of 8. Germany, in Ba- 
varia, on the Regnitz, 10 miles W. of Nuremberg. The 
Protestant university of the kingdom is seated bere. 
Pop. 12,887. | E: 
Ermine, (Zr min.) [From Armenia.] (Zodl.) A name 
of a little animal of the gen. Putorius or AMustella, fam. 
Mustelide, considerably larger than the Weasel], meas- 
uring 10 inches in length, independent of the tail. . Im 
winter, its whole body is of à pure white, except the 
tip of the tail, which is of a deep black ; in summer, the | 
upper part of the body ia of a pale tawny brown color, 
and then the animal is called t. The fur of the Æ. 
ia greatly prized; it was formerly one of the insignia 
of royalty, and is still used in Europe by judges, of 
whose “unspotted Е." it is spoken figuratively. Im 
England, the E. worn by noblemen indicates the таак 
. of the wearer by the number of tail-tips with which it 
is spotted. The E. inhabits the northern climates of 
Kurope, N. America, and Asia, ahd inita habits strongly 
resembles the Weasel, frequenting berns and out-houses, 
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and feeding not only on mice and rate, but destroying 
poultry, birds, eggs, &c.—(Her.) See Fur. 

Erne, (ürn,)the name of an Irish river falling into 
Donegal Bay. During its course of 100 miles, it flows 
through two lakes called respectively Upper and Lower 
Lough Erne. — ( Уой.) The name given in Scotland to the 
Osprey and to the Bald le. 

Ernest, (ür'né«.) (Ger. t.) The name of quite a 
number of petty German princes who make secondary 
figures in European history. 

Eroded, (e-ród'éd.) (From L. priv. e, and rodo, to gnaw.] 
(Bot.) A leaf is said to be E. when its edges are jagged, 
as if from gnawing ; — erose is also used. 

Erodium, (e-ró'de-üm.) ( Bot.) The Stork’s Bill, a gen. 
of plants, О. Gerantacez, known by having 5 of the 10 
stamens without anthers, and the tails of the carpels 
bearded on the inside. 

Eros, (é’rds.) ( Myth.) The Greek name of the god of love, 
corresponding with the Roman Cupido (Cupid). 

Erosion, (e-ró'zhün.) [L. erosus, eaten away.) (Geol.) 
The term employed to distinguish those features which 
are the results of the slow destructive action of run- 
ning water, glaciers, the waves, and other agents; thus, 
the valleys of E. are those valleys which have been 
gradually cut out of the solid strata. 

Erostrate, (ec-rós'trát.) [From L. priv. e, and rostrum, a 
beak.] (Bot.) Having no beak. 

Erotic, (e-rot'ik.) [Gr. Eros, the god of love.] (Lit.) A 
poem or story of a warmly amorous character ; — a term 
commonly applied to many of the writings of Catullus, 
Ovid, Anacreon, &c., among the ancients. Dryden, Lord 
Rochester, Prior, and Moore, have distinguished thein- 
selves in this dept. of English verse. 

Erratic, (ér-rdt/‘ik.) {From L. erraticus, wandering.] 
( Med.) Indicating diseases or disorders of a roving char- 
acter; rheumatism, for instance. 

Erratum, (¢r-ra’tiim,) (pl. Errata.) [L. erro, to mis- 
take.) (Zit.) An error committed during the composition 
or impression of a published work ; —a list of errata is 
sometimes printed at the beginning or end of a book. 

Errhine, (érrin.) [Gr. en, and rhis — rhinos, the nose.] 
(Med.) Belonging to or affecting the nose; sternuta- 
tory ; — applied adjectively.—A class of medicines which 
are applied to the mucous membrane of the nostrils. 

Error, (érrur.) [L.] (Law.) See Writ or ÉRROR. 

Erse, (ŭrz.) [A corrupt form of Irish.) (Philol. The 
ry dn, i spoken by the Scottish Celts, known to their 
descendants under the name of Gaelic. 

Erskine, Tuowas, Lorn, (air’skin,) an English advo- 
cate, в. in Edinburgh, 1750, was the youngest son of the 
Earl of Buchan. He was called to the bar in 1778; 
speedily rose to the highest rank among advocates, and 
became the most gifted special English pleader of his 
century. In 1781 he successfully defended Lord George 
Gordon, tried for treason; in 1783 entered Parliament, 
where he became an adherent of the Whig party under 
the leadership of Mr. Fox; in 1789, in the Stockdale 
case, made a memorable defence of the liberty of the 
Mon: and, in 1794, became the champion of political 

iberty in the trials of Hardy and Horne Tooke. In 
1806 he became Lord Chancellor of England, and wus 
elevated to the peerage. D. 1823. 

Eruption, (e-rüp'shün.) [From L. eruptio, a breaking 
out) A violent breaking out or bursting forth of any- 
thing, расами flames and lava from a volcano; 
as, an eruption of Cotopaxi. — —— A breaking out of 
any rash, or blotches, &c., on the skin; or, a sudden and 
copious excretion of pustules. 

Brvum, (ür'vüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Fabaces, 
comprising about 20 species of weak-stemmed annuals, 
with pinnate leaves generally terminating in tendrils. 
E. Lens, the common Lentil, grows about 14 NOE high, 
and has pale-blue flowers. The pods are nearly as broad 
as long, smooth, and contain 1 or 2 seeds. The Lentil 
was probably one of the first plants brought under cul- 
tivation by mankind for the purpose of affording food. 
It is several times mentioned in the Bible; for instance, 
in Genesis xxv. we read that Esau sold his birthright to 
his brother Jacob for a mess of red pottage, made of 
lentils. At the present day, lentils are still extensively 
cultivated throughout most parts of the East, including 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria, India, &c.; and likewise im most 
of the countries of Central and Southern Europe. 

Eryngium, —— (Bot) А gen. of plants, О. 
A „ The Sea Eryngo or Sea Holly, E. maritimum, 
common in most of the sandy shores of W. Europe, is 
conspicuous by the glaucous hue of its short rigid leaves 
and stems, and its thistle-like heads of blue flowers. 

sipelas, (ér-e-sip'e-lds.) [Gr., literally, ruddiness 
ef the skin.] (Med.) An inflammatory affection, par- 
ticularly of the skin, attended with fever. "This disease 
is often called St. Anthony's fire; it is brought on by 
tbe various causes that are calculated to excite influm- 
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mation, such as injuries of all kinds, the external appli- 
cation of stimulants, exposure to cold, and obstructed 
perspiration. E. is frequently an epidemic disease ; it is 
also very apt to recur in a person who has been at- 
tacked once or oftener; and this ís especially true of 
the form which affects the face. It is seldom that de- 
pletion is allowable in Æ., but the bowels should be 
well cleared out in most cases, and a diuretic given, 
after which the treatment consists for the most part im 
watching narrowly the progress of the case, keeping up 
the strength as well as possible, and obviating special 
dangers as they occur. 

Erythema, (ér-e-thé'mah.) [Gr. ruddiness.] (Med.) 
A minor form of erysipelas, presenting the same tea- 
dency to diffusion and redness, but not so much swell- 
ing, and little disposition towards suppuration, or even 
vesication. Б. is chiefly dangerous when it presents 
itself in à wandering shape, attended with slow, con- 
suming fever. 

Erythrren, (ér-e-thré’ah.) (Bot.) А gen. of herbaceous 
plants, O. Gentianaceæ, growing in many parts of the 
world, with simple or branched stems, and pink or yel- 
low flowers in cymose panicles. Е. centaurium, the 
common Centaury of Europe, is found in sandy or 
chalky soils. It partakes of the bitter qualities of the 
order, and might be used in place of gentian. 

Erythrina, (ér-ith'rin-nah.) (Во) The Coral-trees, 
a gen. of handsome tropical trees or shrubs, О. Fabaceæ. 
E. Caffra, the Kaffirboom of the Dutch, or Kaffir's tree, 
is a native of 8. Africa, where it forms a tree 50 to 68 
ft. in height. Its trunks are commonly hollowed and 
made into water-troughs and canoes. 

sek Akira egg ptr acon UT RR) (Воі) А genus of 
plants, О. Liliacex, consisting of nearly stemless herbs, 
with a long, narrow, solid, scaled bulb, and two very 
smooth, elliptical leaves, usually spotted with purple. 

Erythrophylline, (ér-e-thrdfil-lin.) [From Gr. 
erythros, red, and phyllon, a leaf.) (Chem.) A substance 
from which leaves derive their ruddy autumnal tints. 

Erythrox ylaecere, (¢r-e-thriks-e-ld'se-e.) [From dr. 
erythrozylon, red-wood.] (Bot.) An О. of plants, all. 
Sapindales, chiefly consisting of W.Indian and 8. Amer- 
ican shrubs or 
trees, with alter- 
nate smooth, 
stipulate leaves, 
and small whit- 
ish or greenish 
flowers on axil- 
lary — 
covered at the 
base with im- 
bricated scaly 
bracts. Erytroz- 
ylon coca (Fig. 
311) а shrub 6 
or 8 feet high, 
somewhat re- 
semblinga black- 
thorn bush, is the 
most interesting 
of the species, on 
account of its be- 
ing extensively 
cultivated, and its leaves largely employed as a masti- 
catory under the name of Coca, by the inhabitants of 
countries on the Pacific side of 8. America. 

Erzeroum, (airzroom.) (Аг. Arzen-el-Roum.] Acity 
of Turkish Armenia, and C. of a pashalic of same name, 
situate in a plain at the base of the Tcheldir Mts., at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, 134 
m. 8.Е. of Trebizond. Е. is a place of much antiquity, 
and suffered greatly by the plague of 1829, and from an 
алшак in 1859. Pop. 100,000. 

Erzgebirge, (The,) (érts‘ga-beer-ga.) (Ger. ore- 
mountains.| A mountain-chain of Germany, extending 
along the borders of Bohemia and Saxony, or from the 
valley of the Elbe to the Fichtelgebirge range. The Æ. 
is noted for its metallic products, and its highest sum- 
mit is the Keilberg, 3,802 ft. above sea-level. 

Esau, (é’sau,) or Epom, was the eldest son of Isaac and 
Rebecca, B. abt. 1836 B. C., and the founder of the Edom- 
ite people. The story of his renunciation of his inher- 
itanceis sufficiently familiar to all readers of Holy Writ. 

Ehenlade, (és-kah-làd'.) [Fr. from L. scala, a stair.) 
(Mil) A furious attack upon a rampart or fortified 
work by scaling the walls with ladders (the ditches 
being filled up with bundles of fagots called fascines), 
without proceeding in form, opening trenches, or carry- 
ing on regular works for the safety of the besiegers. 

Escalloniacer, (és-kah-lon-ne-d’se-e.) (Во) An О. 
of plants, all. Grossales, consisting of evergreen shrubs, 
often odoriferous, with alternate, exstipulate leaves 





Fig. 811. — ERYTHROXYLON COCA. 
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and , conspicuous flowers. 
ehiefly of B. America. 

sento Shell. See SciLLOP-5HELL. 

Escambia, (ée-kdm'be-uh,) in Florida, a 8. 
Alabama; area, 850 вд. т.; C. Pensacola. „1 817. 

e, (éekah-pdd'.) [Fr., an escaping. (М e. 
The flinging motion of an unsteady horis (kee) 
An unconscious impropriety of speech or behavior, in- 
eidental to youth. 

Escape, (cekap) [From Fr. échapper, to get away 
from.] (Law.) The act by which a person arrested 
gains his liberty before he is delivered by law. In civil 
cases, after the prisoner has been suffered wrongfully 
to E., the sheriff is liable for the damage actually sus- 
tained by the judgment creditors in respect of the Æ., 
and to an attachment besides. In criminal cases, the К. 
of & persoh arrested is an offence against public justice, 
and the party aiding or conniving is punishable by the 
common law. 

Escapement, (-káp/ ment.) [Fr. échappement.] ( Horol.) 
A mechanical contrivance for transmitting, in & modi- 
Aed way, the power of a clock or watch to the regula- 
tor, whether the latter is a balance or pendulum, for the 

urpose of restoring the motion lost at each vibration 
by friction, &c. Also, that part of a watch or timepiece 
by which the rotary motion of the wheels is converted 
into a vibratory one, as that of the balance of a watch, 
or the pendulum of a clock. 

Escarpment, (é-kahrp'ment,) Escarp’, ScARP. (From 
Fr. escarper, to cut down sheer.] (Fortif.) The exterior 
surface of the revetment. —(Geol.) The steep face pre- 
sented by the sudden ending of strata, so as to form a 
cliff or pope 

Eschar, (ékir. [Gr.eschara.] (Surg. The crust or 
ecab which supervenes upon a burn or caustic applice- 
tion; а scar or cicatrix. 

Eseharotics, (-ro/iks.) [Same deriv.) (Мейд) A 
class of caustic medicines which, when applied upon a 
living part, give rise to an eschar, such as quicklime, 
caustic potassa, &c. 

Escheat, (és-chét’.) [From Fr. échoir, to fall due.] ( Late.) 
The reversion of land to the original grantor, lapsing 
through failure of heirs, absence of devise, or forfeiture. 

Eschwege, (aish'wák-u,) a town of Germany, p. Hease- 
Nassau, on the Werra, 27 m. from Casecl. Pop. 9,000. 

Eschylus. See JKscHYLUSs. 

Escort, (és'kórt.) (From L. cohors, a company of sol- 
iers.) (МИ) A guard or company of armed men, gen- 
erally mounted, attending an officer or a train of bag- 
pes provisions, or warlike munitions, conveyed by 

d, to protect them from an enemy. 

Escroll, (eskról'.) (From Fr. escrou, a scroll.) (Her.) 
One of the exterior appendages of an escutcheon, repre- 
— & slip of parchment or paper, on which the 
motto is usually inacribed. 

Escrow, (és’kro.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) A deed given toa 
third party, to be the deed of the party making it when 
a certain condition ів fulfilled, until which it is void. 

Escula’pius. Same as JESCULAPIUS, q. v. 

Esculent, (¢s'kwlent.) [L. esculentus, fit for food.) Any 
lant or root sufficiently wholesome or nutritious as to 

used for human food. 

Esculine, (és'ku-lin.) (Т. wsculus, the horse-chestnut.] 
Chem.) А substance extracted from the bark of the 
orse-chestnut by voine water, and remarkable for its 

Jiuoresoence. Form. САН. Оз. 

Emeurial, (The.) (és-koo-re-14/,) a royal palace of 
Spain, 24 m. S. of rid. It was erected by Philip II. 
in oommemoration of his victory of 8t. Quentin. It 
stands in a barren tract surrounded by mtns., and isa 
wast edifice with 14,000 doors and windows, took 22 

ears in building, cost $6,000,000, and is celebrated no 
for its extent than for ita unqualified ugliness. 

NEseutcheon, or Scurcaron, (és-kich’ iin.) (Fr. écuason— 


L. scutum, a shield.) ( Her.) The 


They are natives 


€o., b. on 


shield on which a coat of arms is 
displayed, or the charges of ar- 
morial bearings depicted (Fig. 
312). — ( Naut.) The name-board 
en a ship's stern. — ( Carp.) The 
thin metallic plate which slides 
ever a keyhole by way of cover- 


i e 
Madras, (Books of.) (¢s’drds.) 
Æsdras is the Greek form of the 
eb. Erra.) (Script) In the 
Vulgate, the first book of Esdras 
means the canonical book of 
Вага; and the second, the canoni- 
book of Nehemiah; while 
third and fourth are what 
we «all the first and second books 
. «ef Bedras. But in the Vatican 
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and other editions of the LXX., what we call the first 
book of Esdras comes first, and is followed by the ca- 
попіса! book of Ezra, which is termed the second book of 
Esdras. In all the earlier editions of the English Bible, 
the order of the Vulgate is followed. The Geneva Bible 
was the first to adopt the classification now used, ac- 
cording to which Ezra and Nehemiah give their names 
to 2 canonical books, and the 2 apocryphal become first 
and second of Esdras. * 

Eski-Sagra, (¢ske-ca’grah,) a town of Turkey ів 
Europe, prov. Roumelia. op. 21,600. 

Esmeralda, (é2-me-rdl/dah,) a river of Ecuador, which 
rises near Quito, and flows N.W. into the Pacific, ia 
abt. Lat. 0° 58’ N., Lon. 79° 40’ W. 

Esmeralda, in Nevada, a 8. co., b. on California; C. 
Aurora. 

Esneh, (ésna) or Esuz, а town of Upper Egypt, on 
the Nile, 25 m. from Thebes. It is a place of consider- 
able commerce, and contains the ruins of a temple of 
colossal dimensions. 

Esocidee, (2:-0'зе-ае.) (Zoil.) A family of abdominal 
malacopterygious fishes, which have the body long, one 
dorsal generally opposite the anal, and a very large 
mouth extensively armed with very sharp teeth. The 
Muskallunge or Pike, E. estor, of the N. American lakes, 
is 12 to 48 inches long, and sometimes attains the weight 
of 30 pounds. The Common Pickerel, E. reticulatus, of 
the Eastern States, is from 12 to 36 inches long. 

Esoteric, (és-o-tér'ik.) (From Gr. esoterikos ; from ead, 
within.] ( Philos.) Taught to a select few, as the private 
instructions and doctrines of Pythagoras ; — opposed to 
exoteric (Gr. exó, without), or public. — ( pl.) Occult 
science, or secret doctrine. 

Espalier, (¢-pdl’yiir.) [Fr., a palisade.] (Hort.) A sub- 
stitute for a wall on which to train fruit-trees, and 
sometimes ornamental shrubs. The Е. is either con- 
structed of wood or iron ; and commonly of 2 horizontal 
rails joined by upright rods, 6 or 8 inches apart. 

Espartero, Joacim BALDOMERO (DUKE or VICTORY), 
(es-pdr-tà'ro,) а Spanish general and statesman, в. near 
Almagro, 1783. Embarking upon life as a soldier of 
fortune, he joined the expedition to Peru, where he 
rose to the rank of a commanding officer. On the out- 
break of the Carlist War in 1823, E. took sides with the 

ueen, and greatly conduced to secure for her the 
throne. In 1841, he became Regent of the kingdom, 
during the minority of the young queen. In 1843 he 
lived an exile in England. From iska to 1856, he held 
office as Prime Minister of Spain, after which, being 
superseded by O'Donnell, he retired into private life. 
In 1870, after the abdication of Isabella, he was offered 
the crown of Spain, which he refused, recommending it 
to be proffered to Amadeus of Italy, Duke of Aosta. 
Among the public men of his country, E. stands fore- 
most in point of patriotism, and ability. D. 1879, 

Espionnage. (és'pe-dn-aj.) (Ег. espionnage.] A system 
of employing spies or secret emissaries, whether in 
military, political, or private affuirs. 

Espiritu Santo, (es-peer'e-too-sin'to.) [Sp., Holy 
Bpirit.] A central town of Cuba. Pop. 8.000.— The chief 
island of the New Ilebrides group, in the Pacific; Lat. 
16° 8., Lon. 167° E. It has a length of 65 m. by 20 broad. 
— Also, a up of the Bahamas, abt. 18 m. 8. of Andros. 

Es lanade, (es-plah-ndd’.) [Fr. from L. planus, a 
plain.) А sloping walk, promenade, or grase-plot.— 
(Fort.) The glacis of the counterscarp, or sloping ef 
the parapet of the covered way towards the country. 

Espressivo, ач It.] (Mus) Marking a 
passage to be performed with expression. 

Esprit, es (sdn-és-pré’,) a town of France, dept. 
Landes, fronting Bayonne, on the Adour. Pop. 10,000. 
Esquimau, (¢s’ke-mo,) (pl. Esquimaux.) [Supposed 
from Ind. Kakímos, eaters of raw flesh; native name 
lowit.] (Ethnol.) А race of diminutive and peculiar 
people who inhabit Arctic America, Greenland, and the 
hyperborean regions of Asia. They are believed to be: 
long to the Mongolian type, since they present many 
of the physical characteristics of that race of the human 
family. In America, they are met with from the Strait 
of Belleisle, Labrador, as far as James’ Bay, Hudson's 
Bay Ter.; on the Pacific side, they are found in N. 
Alaska, and also on the Asiatic shores of Bebring's 
Strait. They are шс & littoral people, never going 
far inland, and live in villages of snow huts, feeding om 
the flesh of reindeer, seals, whales, and sea-birds. In 
personal courage they are superior to their Indiaa 
neighbors, and they have made a greater advance im 
civilization. They make light and swift canoes of skins 
and fish-bones, which they manage with great addrese; 
and they have sledges, which are drawn by dogs over 
the winter snows. The Moravian mission, introduced 
{nto Greenland in 1721, succeeded in converting very 
many of the E. to Christianity. They are said to bea 
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mild and docile people, but prone to lying and theft in 
their intercourse with strangers. 

Esquimaux, ап island lying off the coast of Labra- 
dor, Gulf of St. Lawrence. It has a commodious har- 
bor; N. Lat. 54° 35’, W. Lon. 56° 21’. 

Eaquire, — (abbrev. Esq.) [Fr.écuyer.] An- 
ciently, and in the Middle Ages, the title of a shield- or 
armor-bearer, or of a person that attended a knight in 
gime of war, and carried his shield and pennon. In 
mudern England, the designation is borne by all per- 
eons of gentle blood who are entitled to bear coat- 
armor; to the sons of baronets and knights; to all of- 
ficers of the govt.; to barristers-at-law, and the like. 
lt has, however, become, both in England and the U. 
States, a sort of vague and undefined compliment, suf- 
fixed to & man's proper name, and intended to serve 
moro as а mark of courtesy than anything else; in this 
sense, it is understood to apply more particularly to 
persons of independent fortune, members of the liberal 
professions, and, generally, to people of refinement and 


elucation. 

Enquisse, (овак) [Fr] (Fine Arts.) The first 
sketch of a picture, or model of a piece of statuary. 

Essay, (газа.) [From Fr. essayer, to attempt.] (Lit.) 
A composition intended to prove or illustrate a partic- 
nlar subject, and usually shorter, livelier, and less me- 
thodical than a treatise or disquisition. 

Easeck, or Eszek, (¢2's¢k,) a fortified town of Austria, 
€. prov. 8clavonia, on the Drave, 80 m. from Belgrade. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Ennen, (2s’sn,) a town of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, 
20 m. N.E. of Düsseldorf. It is noted for its armories 
and iron-works, at the latter of which are fabricated 
the celebrated Krupp guns. These works cover 450 
acres of ground, employ 8,000 men, and turn out one 
9-inch gun per diem. Pop. 40,695. 

Essence, (¢s’sns.) [From L. essentia, the sum or sub- 
stance of a thing.] (Philos) That which constitutes 
the particular nature of a being or substance, and which 
distinguishes it from all others. —(Chem.) A solution 
of an essential oil in alcohol. ` 

Essenes, (és’seenz,) or Esse’nians. (From Chald. 
dsayd.] (Jewish Hist.) One of the 3 anc. Jowish sects 
—the others being the Sadducees and the Pharisees. 
They are not mentioned once in the New Testament, 
though they existed during the lifetime of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the E. were more exact than the 
Pharisees in atten, '»g to the most rigorous observances. 
They admitted а fu. re state, but denied a resurrection 
from the dead. From Sabeism, a modified form of Es- 
senism, sprung the original tenets and practices of Is- 
lamism. 

Essential Oils, (7»en'shal-.) [L. essentia, an easence. ] 
(Chem.) A term applied to oils which have a strong 
aromatic smell, and are usually drawn frum plants by 
distillation with water. Their taste is acrid and burn- 
ing, and their odor very pungent; both their taste and 
smell generally resembling those of the vegetables from 
which they are derived. 

Easeq uibo, (¢s-se-k2’bo,) a large river of 8. America, in 
Brit. Guiana, having its source in the N. base of the 
Acuruy Mts., and emptying into the Atlantic by a mouth 
20 m. broad. 

2jNSe X, (css£kz,) an E. co. of England, b. E. by the Ger- 
man Ocean, and S. by the river Thames; area, 1,533 sq. 
m. Its surface is diversified, and it is esteemed one of 
tne best agricultural cos. in the kingdom. С. Chelms- 
tonl. Pop. 466,427. 

Ea’sex, in Canada West, a S.W. co., occupying a penin- 

sula washed by lakes St. Clair and Erie; area, abt. 670 
eq.m.; C. Sandwich. Fop. 36,260.— In Massachusetts, a 
N E. co., b. on the Atlantic Ocean; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
Salem.—In New Jersey,a N.E. co., skirted by Long 
Island Sound ; area, 219 sq. m.; C. Newark.—In New 
Yo; К, в N.E. co., b. E. by Lake Champlain; area, 
1,6 0 ка. m. Th.s co. contains Mt. Tahawus, the highest 
-ummit in the State. County Sear, Elizabethtown.— 
In Vermont, a N.E. со.; area, 790 sq. m. ; County 
Seat, Gulldhall.—In Virginia, an E. со. ; area, 3008q 
ш. ; County Sent, Tappahannock. 

Essex, (EARL or.) З eminent historical personages of 
the house of Devereux have borne this title, viz.: 
WALTER, lst EARL, в. 1540, became a favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him Earl-marshal of Ireland, in 
which capacity he put down the insurrection in Ulster. 


D. 1576. — His son, Ковевт, 2d EARL, в. 1567, became, | 
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Charles I. and in 1642 was made commander-in-ehief 
of its forces. After defeating the Royalista at 

he resigned his command, 16H. D. 1647. — This аве. 
line is nuw represented by Viscount Hereford. 

Балеа, (елпу је vill. of Lower Austria. See ASPERN. 

Eneling en, (čz ting-gn,) a manuf. town of Würtemberg, 
оп the Neckar, 6 m. from Stuttgart. Pop. 16,591. 

Estacade, (¢s-tuh-kdd’.) [Fr. etocade.] (Mil. A dyke 
constructed with piles, in the seg, a river, or moraas, te 
obstruct tlie entry of an enemy. Я 

Estafette, (és-tah-/¢l.) [Fr, an express] One of a 
body of special couriers travelling in relay; an express 
messenger. 

Estaing, (daiztahn,) CHARLES Hector, Сомти D', а 
French naval commander, B. in Auvergne, 1729. After 
serving with distinction under Lally in India, he, in 
1788, was appointed vice-adiniral of the expedition sent 
to coóperate with the U. States, captured Grenada in 
1779, and, as commandant of the National Guard, 1790- 
91, endeavored in vain to save the lives of Louis XVL 
and his queen.  Perished on the guillotine, 1704. 

Estate, (¢etat.) (Fr. état, from L. status, a standing.] 
(Law.) The title or interest that a person has in lauda, 
tenements, or other real property. Also, the property 
itself, in which sense E. are either real, consisting of 
lands, tenementa, or hereditaments; or personal, con- 
sisting of goods, money, and all other movables, and of 
such rights and profits as relate to movables. — E. op 
THE REALM, the distinct parts which go to form the 
body-politic of any monarchical state or govt.; thus; in 
England,the Tukex E. аге the Sorereign, Lords, and Com- 
mons. 

Este. (?s'tá,) the patronymic of an anc. and illustrious 
house of Italy, members of which founded the sovereign 
duchies of Ferrara and Modena, and intermarried with 
many of tlie royal houses of Europe. 

Este, (¢s‘tu,)a town of N. Italy, in Lombardy, 15 m. from 
Padua. Fop. 8,500. 

Estepona, (¢s-(a-po/nah,) a seaport of Spain, on the 
Mediterranean, 25 m. E. of Gibraltar. Pup. 9,300. 

Esterhazy, (éstür-ha'ze,) n princely family of Hunga- 
rian magnates, who trace their origin to the 10th cent., 
and have always been celebrated for their vast wealth 
and magnificence of living. 

Esther, (¢s‘tiir,) or HADA88AB, a Jewess whose name 
has been given to one of the canonical books of the 
Bible containing her history. She was the adopted 
daughter of Mordecai, and married Ahasuerus, king of 
Persia (Artazerres Longimanus),in the 5th century в. с. 
Some admit the canonicity of Esther only so far as the 
third verse of the tenth chapter. 

Esthonia, (cs-tho'ne-ah,) а govt. of European Russia, b. 
N. by the Gulf of Finland, E. by Ingria, S. by Livonia, 
and W. by the Baltic. Areq, 7,800 sq.m. Surface level, 
and soil sandy and poor, producing principally flax, 
hemp. and inferior tobacco. E. was ceded to the Swedes 
in 1660, and taken by the Russians in 1710. C. Revel. 
Pop. 313,119. 

Estill, (бэ) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 300 
sq. m. ; С. Irvine. 

Estoppel, (¢s-dp’pl.) (From Fr. & , to stop.] 
(Law.) A ber or impediment to the right of action, 
arising out of a person's own act, or that to which he 
is privy. . 

Estovers, (és-fo'virz) (0. Fr.] — A reasonable 
allowance of necessuries granted for the subsistence of 
a person accused of felony, &c., during his incarceration 
pending judgment. | 

Estrapade, (¢s-trah-pad’,) [Fr.] (Man.) The тобеп 
of a restive horse that seeks to fling its rider by up- 
rearing high, and kicking out its hind-legs viciously. 

Estray, (és-tro'.) [From О. Fr. estrayer.) (Law.) A 
tume beast found without any known owner, which, if 
not reclaimed within a year and a day, becomes the 
property of the lord of the manor wherein it was found. 

Est reat, (¢s-(rét’.) [From L. extractum, obtained from.] 
(Eng. Law.) А юу of a recognizance which has been 
forfeited, taken from among the other records, and sent 
up to the Court of Exchequer. 

Estrées, GABRIELLE D', (daiz-tra^) styled “The Fair 
Gabrielle,” a French lady. в. іп Picardy, 1571, was cel- 
ebrated for her beauty and amiability. She became the 
mistress of Henry IV. of France, who was strongly at- 
tached to her, aud by whom she became mother of 
Francois de Vendóme, Duke of Beaufort. She p., it was 
suspected, by poison, 1599. А 


_ like his father, а favorite of Elizabeth. Incurring the’ Estremadura. (¢s-tra-mah-dodrch,) а large and anc. 


queen's displeasure, E. attempted to excite an insurrec- 
tion in London to put down his enemies at court. Tried 
for high treason, he was executed, 1601, despite the 
'strong reluctance of Elizabeth to sign his death-war- 
rant. — His son, ROBERT, 3d EARL, B. 1592, took part 
‚ЖИЕ the Parliament in ite growing antagonism to 
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Spanish p., situato bet. N. Lat. 479 54’-40° 38’, and W. 
Lon. 70 24, und now subdivided into the two prove. of 
Caceres and Badajoz. Area, 14,329 sq.m. Surf. Gon- 
erally level, but mountainous at its N. and E. extremi- 
ties. It is well watered, and haa a fertile but compars- 
tively untilled goil. Stock-raising is the chief indastry. 
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Pep. 715,899. — An extensive p. of Portugal, bordering 
on the Atlantic, and b. N. by Beira, and 8. by Alemtejo. 
Area, 8,180 sq.m. It is intersected by the Tagus, and 
ita surface js mountainous and moorish, with, however, 

` many fertile tracts rich in wines, fruits, and cereals. 
Earthquakes have been of frequent occurrence. C. Lis- 
bon. . 813,509. 

Eatrepement, (és4reep/mést.) [O. Ег.) (Law) Any 
damage or devastation committed in lands or forests by 
a tenant for life, to the prejudice of the owner or lessee 
in reversion. 

Estuary, ((s'ii-a-re,) or /EsTUARY. [From L. жаие, 
the tide.] An arm of the sea; or, the broad mouth of u 
river, &c., where the tide meets the down-flow. 

Etawah, (ct'aA-waw,) a fortified city of Brit. India, and 
C. of a dist. bet. the Ganges and Jumna rivers, having an 
area of 1,675 sq. m. Pop. of dist. 500.000 ; of city, 23.300. 

Etesetera, (ct-süe-rah) [L., and so forth.] (Con- 
tracted into etc. or dc.) (Lit.) And so on; and the rest, 
or others of the kind. 

Etehing, (éch'ing.) (Fine Arts.) See ENGRAVING. 

Eteocles, (e-té'o-kleez,) son of CEdipus, king of Thebes, 
after agreeing to share the throne, after his father's 
death, with his brother Polynices, usurped the whole 
regal power, and compelled his brother to seek the aid 
of Adrastus, who thereupon sent the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, ducing which Æ. was slain by 
Polynices. 

Etesian Winds, (e-te'zhdn.) [From Gr. etésiai, liter- 
ally, yearly.] (Meteor.) Among the ancients, such winds 
as blow at stated times of the year, from whatever part 
of the compass they might come. In the modern sense, 
describing yearly or regularly periodical winds,such as 
the monsoons, trade-winds, &c. 

Ethal, (@thdl.) (Chem.) A white crystalline substance 
obtained by the saponification of spermaceti. Form. 
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ка, (éth’el-bauld,) one of the greatest Anglo- 
Saxon kings of Mercia, reigned 716-757 A. D. — E., king 
of Wessex, and brother of Alfred the Great, reigned 
858-880 A. D. 

Ethelbert, (cth’el-biri,) king of Kent, 560—616 a.D., m. 
Bertha of France, who, in conjunction with 8t. Augus- 
tine, converted her husband and his subjects to Christi- 
anity. E., а wise prince, established the first written 
code of English law. — E., king of the Anglo-Saxons, s. 
his brother Ethelbald, 860 a. D., and D. 865-6. 

Ethelred I., (éth'él-réd,) called the UNREADY, chief of 
the Heptarchy and king of Wessex, reigned 866-871 A. D. 
During his reign the Danes made great conquesta in 
England. Е. was в. һу his brother Alfred the Great 
(4. 9.). — E. II., king of the Anglo-Saxons, 978-1016, s. 

s half-brother, Edward the Martyr. His reign was 
characterized by continual inroads of the Danes. 

Ethelwolf, (ct^'éI-wülf,) king of Wessex, reigned 836- 
858 д.р. Е. т. Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald of 
France, and during his reign the Danes made several 
invasions into the kingdom, and pillaged London. 





Fig. 313. — CONTINUOUS ETHERIFICATION, 


Meher, (é’thiir.) (From Gr. aithér, pure air.] (Phys. 
A term applied by some philosophers to the pure air o 
the empyrean or upper heaven, or that which is above 
the visible atmosphere. — ( Chem.) A very mobil, celor- 
less liquid, having a peculiar fresh odor and burning 
taste. It is very inflammable, and the vapor forms an 
explosive mixture with air. The best method of obtain- 

' ing Æ. ів that known as the continuous process. Alcolkol 
of sp. gr. 8:830 is mixed with an equal measure of con- 
centrated sulpliuric acid, and introduced into a retort 

`~ or flask (Fig 313), which is connected with a small eis- 
tern containing alcohol. The mixture in the flask ts 

" rapidly raised to the boiling-point, and alcobol is al- 
lowed to pass slowly in from the reservoir through a 
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siphon fnrnished with a stop-cock, s0 as to keep the 
liquid in the flask at a constant level. A thermometer 
should be immersed in the liquid, the temperature ef 
which should be maintained at 2549 to 290° F. By this 
process, one measure of sulphuric acid will effect the 
conversion into Æ. of thirty measures of alcohol. In ita 
chemical relations, E. is considercd to be the oxide of the 
radical ethyl, common alcohol being the Aydrauted omide 
of ethyl. p gr., 0°723 ; boiling-point, 69. Form. C,H40. 
(Phys.) Thetitle given to & hypothetical substance, 
supposed to be the vehicle of light and electricity, and 
differing essentially from matter. It is believed to 
fill all space and permeate all matter, to be exceed- 
ingly rarified and highly elastic, its rigidity being very 
great coinpared with its density. The phenomena of 
light seems to require that it shall be in the state of 
an elastic solid, or possibly a liquid. The atoms of 
matter are perhaps aggregatious of ether. Sir William 
Thomson’s vortex atom theory is based on this con- 


ception 

Etherization, (-zá'2shün.) (Med.) The anssthetical 

employment of ether. 

Ethics, (th’tka.) [Gr. ethos, manners.) ( Philos.) The sci- 
ence of morals and manners, or that which treats of the 
duties of men as rational, intelligent, and social beings. 

Ethiopia, (e-Ae-o'pe-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name 
formerly. given, and vaguely, to the regions of Central 
Africa, S. of Libya and Upper Egypt, and corresponding 
with the modern countries of Nubia, Abyssinia, Kordo- 
fan, &c., or, in other terms, embracing the territories 
bet. N. Lat. 10-259, and E. Lon. 45-589. The ancients 
entertained a belief that the Ethiopians were of com- 
plexion a dusky-brown approaching black, whence the 
saying, “dark as an Ethiop." 

Ethmoid Bone, (Tnr,) (c/A'moid.) [Gr.ethmos, a strain- 
er, and eidos, form.] (Anat.) One of the 8 bones which 
collectively form the cavity of the cranium. It is of a 
somewhat cubical form, and is situated bet. the 2 orbits 
of the eye, at the root of the nose. Its upper surface is 
perforated by a number of small openings (whence its 
name), through which the fllaments of the olfactory 
nerve pass downwards from the interior of the skull to 
tlie sent of the sense of smell, in the upper part of the 
nose. 

Ethnography, (?th-nóg'rah-fe.) (Ог. ethnos, a race 
of people, and graphó, I write.] A description of the 
language, social customs, and personal characteristice 
of different races of people. 

Ethnol (-ndl'oje.) (От. ethnos, a nation, and loges, 
doctrine.) That branch of science which treats of the 
varieties in the human race; their most marked physi- 
cal, mental, and moral characteristics, when com 
one with the other ; their present geo hical distri- 
bution on the globe; their histéry traced backwards, 
with the aid of written documents and natural or monu- 
mental remains, to the carliest attainable point; and 
finally, the — of the various nations and tribes 
of mankind, whether still spoken or extinct, classified 
and compared, with the view, by their means, of deter- 
mining the chief points of resemblance or diselmilarity 
among the nations of the earth. 

Ethology, (e-thól'oje.) (Gr. ethos, custom, and logos, a 
description.) A treatise on morality or the всіерое of 
ethics. 

Ethyl, (АМА) (Chem.) A colorless gas, which burns 

ith a highly luminous flame, and assumes the liquid 
form under a pressure of 214 atmospheres. Sp. gr. 2:046. 
Form. Cyl. 

Etienne, (St.,) (sn-d’te-En,) an important commercial 
city of France, C. of dep. Loire, 32 m. 8.8.W. of Lyon. 
It is situate in the centre of a rich coal-fleld, and has 
most extensive manuts. of гопа, fire-arms, bardware, 
&c. Pop. 121,744. 

Etiolation, (¢-(e-o-ld’shiin.) [From Fr. étioler.] (Вог) 
The condition of a plant in which all the green color is 
absent, produced by a want of light. —(Med.) The pale- 
ness produced in persons who are long deprived of light ; 
or when the result of chronic disease. 

Etiquette, (éte-két') [Fr., literally, a ticket or label.] 
The rules and ceremonies which good manners require 
to be observed towards particular persons, for tbe regu- 
lation of society at large. 

Etna, (sometimes written Zrna,)(Moumnt,) (пад) a 
great volcano of Sicily, on its E. coast, abt. 10 m. from 
Catania, and 63 m. in circumference. It attains an ele- 
vation of 10,874 ft. above sea-level, and its base is covered 
with towns, villages, corn-fields, and vineyards. The 
eruptions of E. have been many; the first (no date 
given) was that recorded by Diodorus Biculus; the 2d, 
734 в. C., has been described by Thucydides. Since that 
period not fewer than 31 outbreaks are recorded; that 
of 1693, attended with an earthquake, being the one 
most destructive in its consequences. The last great 
eruption occurred in 1787. 
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Eton, i'i, a town of England, co. Bucks, facing Wind- 
sor, with which it connects by a bridge over the mes. 
Here is Eton College, founded in 1 by King Henry 
VII., and the most aristocratic seminary in Great Brit. 


Pop. 5,000. 

Etruria, (¢-troo’re-ah.) (Gr. Tyrrhenía.] (Anc. Geog.) A 
country which, prior to the founding of Rome, com- 
prised nearly the whole of the Italian peninsula and 
its western islands. Under the designation of Е. Cir- 
eum it consisted of the N. part of the continent 
from the Alps to the Apennines; under that of E. Cam- 

lana, it included the region from the Tiber 8. to the 
Gulf of Pestum; under that of E. Propria were com- 
priaed tlie central portions of Italy, lying between the 
two first-mentioned divisions. The Etruscan coun- 
tries Aiii d became absorbed into the Roman do- 
minion. The high degree of civilization which the 
Etruscans possessed long before Rome was heard of, is 
testified by innumerable works of masonry and art. 
Of especial high renown were their ornaments and 
utensils in buked clay (terra cotta), in the manufacture 
ef which objects the Velentes were particularly famous. 
The various objects of ornament and use, found in great 
numbers in tombe, such as candelabra, cups, tripods, 





Fig. 314. — ETRUSOAN MIRROR FROM VULCI, 
with Phuphiuns (Bacohos), Semla (Semele), and Apulu (Apollo). 
( rter size.) 
chaldrons, couches, discs ; articles of armor, as helmets, 
cuirasses, &с.; musical instruments, fans, cysts or CAs- 
kets, are most of them models of exquisite finish and 


artistic skill. Their gems are as numerous as those of 
Egypt, and, like them, cut into the form of the scara- 
bæus or beetle. They were exclusively intaglios, and 
of cornelian, sardonyx, and agate. Special mention 
should be made of the metal specula, or mirrors, with 
figures scratched прош the concave aide (Fig. 314), the 
front or convex side being highly polished. 'These 
ranged over all the phases of Etruscan art, and are espe- 
cially and peculíarly Etruscan. 

Etruscan, (e-rüs'kin.) Pertaining to, or derived from, 
ancient Etruria. 

Etty. (tte) WiLLiAM, an English historical painter, в. 
at York, 1787, D. 1849. Among his numerous works, 
especially remarkable for brilliancy of coloring, may 
be particularly noted: Joan of Arc; The Judgment of 
Paris; and Ulysses and the Sirens. 

Étude, (a-tood'.) [Fr.,& study.] (Fine Arts and Mus.) 
A composition intended to serve as a study. 

Etymology, (2-e-mól'o-je.) [From Gr. etymon, the 
root of a word, and logos, doctrine.) (Gram.) That 
dept. of grammar which is devoted to the classification 
and formation of words, and the alteration of their uses 
by derivation and inflection. —(Philol.) That branch 
of the science which treats of the origin, primary sig- 
nification, and ramified development of words, and their 
relation to grammatical form and construction. 

Eu, (00,) a town and forest of France, dept. Seine-Infé- 
rieure, 18 m. from Dieppe. Here is a royal chateau. 

Muboea, (u-bcah.) (It. Negr e.) The principal of 
the Ægean islands in the Greek archipelago; lying bet. 
N. Lat. 37° 57'-399 2’ N. and E. Lon. 229 40-2409040. 
Length 106 m.; extreme width, 30 m. It is traversed 
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by a mountain range whose highest summit, Mt. Del- 

phi, reaches an altitude of 4,000 ft. The soil is fertile, 
but only partially under cultivation. Prod. Oil, fruits, 
wine, wheat. JM. was first colonized by the Ionians, 
after which it passed under Athenian rule; next, the 
island became successively possessed by the Macedo- 
nians, Romans, and Venetians — which latter le 
changed its name to Negr te. From 1470 til 15921 
it was occupied by the Turks. It is now a part of the 
Greek monarchy. Fop. 72,368. 

Eucalyptus, (f-kah-lip'tiis.) (Во!) А gen. of Austra- 
lian trees, O. Myrtacese, many species of which are dis- 
tinguished by Australian colonists by characters de- 
rived from the bark; some having smooth, others 
rough or cracked bark; some are solid (Iron-bark), 
while others are fibrous (Stringy-bark). They are also 
called Gum-trees, in consequence of the quantity of gum 
that exudes from their trunks. The timber is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and is in common use in England's 
Australian and Tasmanian colonies. In the latter, the 
three following species yield the best quality of timber, 
namely: £. globulus, the Blue Gum; E. gigantea, the 
Rtringy-bark ; and E. amygdalina, the Peppermint-tree. 
But of these the first-mentioned is considered the most 
valuable, although the Stringy-bark attains the largest 
size. Trees of the latter species have been felled, meas- 
uring upwards of 300 feet high, by 100 feet in girth at 
& yard from the ground. 

Eacharist, (ü'kah-ris.) [From Gr. eucharistia, grati- 
ed (Theol.) The sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
so called because Christ's death is thereby commemo- 
rated with thankful recollection, and bread and wine are 
taken *in remembrance of him." The Roman Catho- 
lics maintain that the bread and wine cease to exist in 
the Eucharist, the body and blood of Christ t 
their place. The Lutherans believe that Christ's body 
and blood are present a with the bread and wine. 
See TRANSUBSTANTIATION and CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

Enchlorine, (i’klo-rin.) (Chem.) А deep yellow, 
dangerously explosive gas, evolved by the action of 
strong hydrochloric acid upon chlorate of potash. 
Form. 2C104.CI0,? 

Euchre, (kr. (Gamer) A game at cards, in which 
the cards have the same relative value as in Whist, ex- 
cept that the knave of trumps, called the right bower, 
is the highest card in the pack, and the other knaveof 
the same color, called the left bower, the next higher. 
This game, of German origin, is so well known in this 
country as to call for no description in this work. 

Euchology, (4-kol'o-je.) [From Gr. euche, prayer, and 
lego, I gather.] (Accl.) The ritual of the Greek Church, 
in which are set down the order of ceremonies, sacra- 
ments, and ordinances. 

Euclid, (u'kiid,)a famous mathematician of Alexandria, 
and “the father of geometry," flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy I., 323-283 p. c. He is said to have belonged 
to the school of Platonic philosophers, and bis Elements 
кое still hold the first place of authority in that 

epartment of mathematical science. 

Eu'clid or Megara, a Greek philosopher, who studied 
under Socrates, flourished abt. 400 в. c. After the death 
of his master, he founded at Megara the so-called Dia- 
lectic School, in which he taught a system which incor- 
porated the Socratic system of ethics with the meta- 
physical doctrines of the Eleatic philosophy. 

Eucrasy, (i‘krah-se.) [Gr. eukrasia, a proper mixing.) 
(Med.) A duly-proportioned combination of qualities 
in bodies so as to constitute sound health and vigor. 

Endes, (üd,) Count or Paris, son of Robert, Duke of 
France, after defending Paris for a year against the 
Norman aggression, was chosen king after the death of 
Charles le Gros, 888. D. 898, 

Eudialyte, (i-di’dl-it,) or Evcouitz, [From Gr. eu, 
readily, and dialytos, dissolved, from the facility with 
which it is gelatinized by hydrochloric acid.] (AMém.) 
A red mineral from Greenland, containing silica, zir- 
conia, lime, and soda, with the oxides of iron and man- 
ganese. 

Eudiometer, (-di-óm'etr.) (From Gr. eudia, fine, 
clear air, and metron, measure.] (Phys.) An iustru- 
ment for examining the composition of gases; crigi- 
nally for testing the purity of air by ascertaining tne 
quantity of oxygen it contains. . 

Eudocia. or EupoxiA, (&-dó'she-ah,) B. at Athens about 
394 4. D., and known under the name of ATHENAIS before 
her conversion to Christianity, married the Emperor 
Theodosius Il., who, on suspicion of her fidelity, exiled 
her to Palestine, where she D. in 560-1. She wasa wo- 
man of considerable beauty and literary talent. 

Eugène, Prince, (00-chdn’,) (François Ecucwz ри 84- 
vor,) one of the greatest military commanders of mod- 

ern times, в. in Paris, 1663, and destined for the Church, 
embraced instead the profession of arme, and being 
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refused a cemmand in the French army, entered the 
Austrian service and fought against the Turks. In 
1891 he commanded the Imperialists in Piedmont, de- 
feated the French, and was made a field-marshal. 
fusing & — made to him by Louis XIV. to enter 
the Frenc service, Prince E, at the head of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army, signally defeated the Turks at 
Zenta, 1697. The year 1701 found him in command in 
Italy, where he defeated the French marshals Catinat 
and Villeroi. Next year, however, he fought a drawn 
battle with the Duke of Vendóme, in which he lost the 
bulk of his ferces. He next coóperated with the Duke 
of Marlborough, and, in 1704, in conjunction with the 
latter, gained the great battle of Blenheim. In 1706 he 
defeated the French at Turin and caused them to evac- 
uate Italy. Next, in command of the Imperialists in 
Flanders, he shared with Marlborough the glories of 
Oudenarde, 1708, and Malplaquet, 1709. In 1716, E. de- 
feated an army of 180,000 Turks at Peterwardein, took 
''emes war, and, in 1717, after a bloody battle, took pos- 
session of Belgrade. After the peace, 1718, he returned, 
covered with glory, to Vienna, where he D., 1736. 
Eugenia, (0-72'пе-аћ.) pe) A gen. of trees or shrubs, 
О. Myrtacex. The most important species is E. pimenta, 
which furnishes Allspice. This consists of the fruits 
gathered before they are quite ripe, and dried in the 
sun. The Allspice-tree is cultivated in the West Indies 
and Jamaica, where the trees are planted in rows called 
pimento walks; the produce is sometimes very | К 
The Allspice ог Pimento berries of commerce аге of the 
size of a small pea, of a dark color, and surmounted by 
the remains of the calyx. The odor and flavor are sup- 
posed to resemble a combination of those of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg, hence the name allspice; they are 
due to a volatile oil, which is obtained by distillation. 
Allspice is largely used for flavoring purposes, being 
cheap. The oil is occasionally employed as a carmina- 
tive. Many of the species yield agreeably tasting fruits, 
such as E. cauliflora, which furnishes the Jabuticaba 
fruits of Brazil, described as being of the size of a green- 
gage, and very refreshing. The Rose Apples of the 
East are the produce of E. malaccensis and E. Jambos. 
Eugénie, (oo-zha'ne,) (EUGÉNIE MARIE DE —— ex- 
empress of the French, B. in Granada, Spain, 1826, 
daughter of the Conde de Montijo, a Spanish grandee, 
by а lady of the old Scottish baronial family of Kirk- 
patrick of Closeburn. In 1853, she married Louis Na- 
poleon, then president of the French Republic and af- 
terwards —— In 1870, during the Franco-German 
campaign, Æ. was declared Regent of France, and en- 
trusted with the governing authority in her husband's 
absence with the army. Failing to command the pub- 
lic confidence, Z., after the capitulation of Sedan and 
the moral demise of the empire, fled from Paris and 
took refuge in England, in which country the Emperor 
rejoined her after the conclusion of the war. 
Eugenius I., (4je/ne-is,) Pope, s. Martin I., 654, and | 
р. 658, — E. П. s. Pascal I., 824, and р, 827. — E. III. 
(Bernard of Pisa), s. Lucius II. in 1145. During his 
pontificate eccurred the uprising against the Papacy in- 
spired by Arnold of Brescia. D. 1153, — E. IV. (Gabriele 
Condolmero) s. Martin V., 1431. The great event of his 
pontificate was the schism created in the church by the 
proceedings of the Council of Basle (q. у.). D. 1447. 
Euharmonic, (ü-hdr-món'ik.) [From Gr. eu, properly, 
and harmonikos, harmonious.] ( Миз.) Producing har- 
monious or concordant sounds. | 
Euler, (Z'lür,) LEONARD, an eminent mathematician, в. 
at Basle, 1707. He largely contributed to the improve- 
ment of the indeterminate analysis, the integral calcu- 
lus, and the demonstration of the science of mechanical 
analysis. His most popular, though not best, work is 








—* з (o a German Princess. D. 1783, at St. Peters- 

urg. 

Eulogy, (i#'loje.) [From Gr. eu, well, and logos, utter- | 
апсе.] A speech or writing conveying praise or com- | 


mendation of a person or thing. | 

Eumenes, (ü-me'neez,) B. in the Thracian Chersonesus, | 
360 в. с., became the friend and favorite general of | 
Alexander the Great, whom he accompanied in most 
of his FE expeditions. Upon the division of the em- 
pire, r Alexander's death among his officers, Е. re- 
ceived, for his share, Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Cappa- 
docia. Put to death by the artifices of his rival Antigo- 
nus, 317-16 в.о. 

Eumenides, е,) (ü-m?n'e-deez.)) (Myth.) The 
Greek name of the Furta, q. v. 

Eunuch, (unZk.) [Gr. literally, a bed-maker.] One 
of a class of male servants attached to Eastern harems, 
and who are, previous to entering upon their vocation 
in life, deprived of their virility. The practice of mak- 
ing and employing Æ. dates from times of the earliest 
antiquity. 
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йз.) (Bot.) A gen. of hedge 
shrubs or small trees, O. acex. The pp. American 
species are E. eus, the Spindle-tree, and Е. 
Ameri the Burning-bush, the wood of both of 
which is of a light-yellow hue, and may be applied to 
Mri ae purposes, being strong, compact, and easily 
worked. 

Eupatoria, (i re-ah,) a town of European Rus- 
sia, W. coast of the Crimea, 65 m. from Perekop. It was 
occupied by the Turks in 1855, and successfully defend. 
ed by them against the Russians. Pop. 16,000. 

Eupatorium, (ü-pah-tó're-üm.) (Bot.) An extensive 
gen. of herbaceous plants, О. Asteracez, mostly natives 
of America. Some species are used in medicine. 
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Eupen, (oo'pén,) a manufacturing town of Germany, ia 
Rhenish Prussia, on the Weeze, 10 m. from Aix-l a- 
pelle. Pop. 15,000. 


Eu; > ('pép-se.) [Gr. eupepsia, a proper digestion. ] 
тш I aer and condition of the tive 
organs. 

Euphornisia, (ü'fe-mizm.) [From Gr. ew, pleasant, 
and phémé, an address.) (Rhet) A figure of speech 
by which things in themselves disagreeable or offen- 
sive are expressed in terms neither offensive to good 
manners nor repulsive to “ears polite;" thus, in good 
society, a rich man of unmitigated vulgarity is euphe- 
mistically spoken of as being “odd " or “eccentric.” 

Euphoniad, (i-fo'ne-dd.) [From Gr. ем, good, and 
phoné, sound.] (Mus) The name given toa musical 
instrument in which are combined the respective tones 
of the organ, violin, horn, clarionet, and bassoon : — in- 
vented by P. 8. and G. Grosh, of Petersburg, Pa. 

Enphony; (ū'fo-ne.) [Gr. euphonia, pleasant sounds.] 
( Rhet.) An easy and smooth articulation and enuncia- 
tion of words: — it may be defined as a grammatical 
license, by which a letter that is too harsh may be con- 
verted into a smoother, contrary to the ordinary rules, 
for the purpose of promoting harmony and elegance in 
the pronunciation. 

Euphorbiacer, (-be-d'se-c.) ( Bot.) The Spurge-worts, 
an O. of plants, all. Euphorbiales, consisting of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs, with opposite or alternate often stipu- 
late leaves, and involucrate incomplete sometimes 
achlamydeous flowers. The plants abound in equinoc- 
tial America; they are also found in North America, 
Africa, India, and Europe. They are generally acrid 
and poisonous, and contain much milky juice. Some 
yield starch, others oils and caoutchouc. Euphorbia 
Lathyris, the caper spurge, has purgative seeds, and a 
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Fig. 315.— VEGETATION OP TENERIFFE. 
(With Succulent Ruphorbias.) 


resinous matter called Euphorbium, and having virulent 
purgative and emetic qualities, is procured from other 
species, such as E. officinarum, anti: ,and canarien- 
sis, In the temperate regions of the N. hemisphere the 
species are for the most part herbaceous; in warmer 
countries, especially those of the 8. hemisphere, they 
have a shrubby or even tree-like habit. Many of the 
African kinds, as well as those of other countries (Fig. 
S10), possess succulent mar leafless stems like Cucti. 
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ized by scattered monodichlamydeous flowers, superior 
consolidated carpels, axile placenter, and a large embryo 
surrounded by abundant albumen. 
Euphor bium, (-be-im.) (Med.) See EUPHORBIACEA. 
Euphrates, (ü-frá'teez,) a ous river of W. Asia, 
rising by 2 forks in Armenia, and taking a course E. 
and 8. till at Kurnuh it is joined by the Tigris. It thence 
takes a B.E. course to its embouchure by a delta into 
the waters of the Persian Gulf. Total length, 1,800 m.; 
area of basin of main stream and tributaries, 108,000 sq. 
m. It is subject to annual inundations, and is naviga- 
ble for a distance of 1,195 m. from its mouth. 
Eaphrosy ne, (a-frós'e-me.) [Gr. Charites.] One of the 
Graces, and, among the Greeks, the impersonifi- 
cation of Gladness and Mirth. 
Euphuism, (ü'fuUum.) (From Gr. euphu?ze, well- 
grown.) (Lit. and Rhet.) A stilted and affected mode of 
и pita and writing which came into vogue during the 
close of Klizabeth’s reign, and which reached its acme 
of absurdity in that of her successor, James I. 
Eupione, (i-pi’one.) (Gr. ек, good, and pion, oil.] 
(Chem.) An extremely mobile oil, obtained from the 
lighter portions of the liquid products of the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood (wood-tar), coal (coal-tar), and 
animal matter. Form. 14 
Europe, (&'rop,) the smallest of the great continental 
divisions of the globe, but also the most thickly popu- 
lated and highly civilized, occupies a space about one- 
Áfih part that of America. It is b. N. by the Arctic 
and White seas; divided from Asia on the E. and В.Е. 
by the Ural Mts., the Caspian and Black seas, and the 
Sea of Marmora; 8. it has the Mediterranean for its 
boundary, and W. the Atlantic Ocean and N.Sea. Itis 
largely intersected in the N. by the large inland sea of 
the Baltic. Its extreme length may be taken as from 
the head of the Gulf of Kara to Cape Rocca, Portugal, а 
distance of abt. 3,400 m.; maximum breadth, 2,300 m., 
or from Cape Nordkyn, Lapland, to Cape Matapan, 
Greece. It has a coastline estim. at 15,000 m., and a 
total area approximating to 3,770,000 sq. m., lying bet. 
N. Lat. 36° and 71° 12’, and Lon. 9° 30 W. and 60° 50' 
K. РА. Div. E. is divided into the following monar- 
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Чан. Desc. The continent of Е. comprises во many 
countries which present widely differing natural, phys- 
ical, and climatic features, that this article is confined 
to & generalized view of its geographical character, 
taken as a whole, leaving the individual features of 
: each of ita pol'ticol divisions to be treated of distinctly 
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in their due alphabetical orders. — Marine Divisions. The 
rincipal are the Mediterranean, Baltic, Paripe, Jrish, 
orth, and White seas, the seas of Marmora and Asov, 
and the German Ocean; of which bodies the chief arms 
are: of the Mediterranean, the guts of Lyon, Gen 
and Venice (Adriatic Bee); of the Baltic, the zulfs of 
Finland, Bothnia, and Riga, the Skager-rack, and the 
Cattegat ; while the Bay of Biscay forms a large inden- 
tation of the Atlantic on the W. coast. The principal 
channels are St. George's and the English ; strais, Great 
and Little Belts, Dover, Gibrultar, Messina, Bonifacio, 
Constantinople, Dardanelles, and Yenikale. . N. 
Cape, Nordkyn, tlie Naze, Land’s End, Wrath, the Liz- 
ard, Clear, Finisterre, Ortegal, Rocca, Tarifa, 8t. Vin- 
cent, aud Matapan. sands. The largest are those of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the Atlantic; next in 
seize are Sardinia, Sicily, Corsica, Malta, the Balearic 
Isles, Candia, and the several groups of the Greek Ar- 
chipelago; besides those of Bornholm, Zealand, Rügen, 
Fünen, &c., in the Baltic; and, in the extreme N. Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen. Iceland haa, of late years, 
become considered as belonging to the American conti- 
nent. The chief mountain systems of E. are those of 
the Alps, the Carpathians, the Pyrenees, the Balkan, 
the Apennines, the Hartz, the Scandinavian chain sep- 
arating Norway and Sweden ; the ranges of the Scottish 
Highlands, and the Cumbrian chain in the N.W. of Eng- 
land. Æ. is divided from Asia, on the N.E., by the Ural 
Mountains, and &.E. by those of the Caucasus. The 
great plain of E. embraces a large portion of the coun- 
tries comprised between the Pyrenees in the 8.W., and 
the Ural Mts. in the N.E. Large plateaux are also 
found in Hungary and Bohemia. — Rirer System. The 
chief European rivers are, the Danube, Volga, Dnieper, 
Dniester, Rhine, Vistula, Don, Oder, Dwina, Elbe, Seine, 
Tagus, Douro, Guadalquivir, Loire, Rhone, Garonne; in 
England, the Severn; in Scotland, the Clyde; and in 
Ireland, the Shannon. The largest lakes are those of 
Ladoga, Peipus, and Onega, in Russia; Maggiore, Como, 
and Garda, in Italy; Geneva and Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land ; Constance, dividing the latter country from 8.W. 
Germany; Wenner, Wetter, and Millar, in Sweden; 
Lough Neagh, in Ireland; the Cumberland and West- 
moreland lakes in England ; And Lochs Lomond and 
Ness in Scotland. — Clim. Climatic influences are gen- 
erally temperate; the 8. part of the continent reaches 
within 12? of the tropics, while N., it does not approach 
the limit of the frozen zone. — Inhab. The ethnological 
divisions of Е. are three in number — the Teutonic, the 
Bclavonic, and the Greco-Latin; each subdivided into 
several distinct races, There are, besides, certain fam- 
ilies of a mixed or alien origin; such as the Lap 
Finns, Basques, Celta, Turks, Calmucks, Gipsies, &c. 
The principal languages spoken are the English (Anglo- 
Saxon), German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norse, and 
Flemish —а11 derived from the Teutonic; the French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese — from the Latin; the 
Sclavonic in its various dialecta; the modern Greek, 
the Turkish, and the Celtic, which latter includes the 
Erse (Irish), Gaelic, Welsh, and Breton. — Religion. 
The religious systems of А. аге comprised under the 
three grand divisions of Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and members of the Greek Church. There are, besid 
considerable numbers of Jews, and the Mussulmans 
Turkey. — Hist. The name of E. is mythologically de- 
rived from Europa (q. v.), whom Jupiter carried over to 
its shores from Mount Ida. During the zenith of Asi- 
atic civilization, this continent remained in utter bar- 
barism. Greece was the first state that arose into civ- 
ilization; next followed Rome іп the 8th century B. c. 
After the fall of the Roman empire came the Dark Ages, 
when chavs existed again in А. In succession, barbar- 
ous tribes of Huns, Goths, and Scythians devastatec the 
greater part of its surface, чошнии to settle — the 
Visigoths in Spain, the Lombards in Italy, the Franks 
in Gaul, the Saxons in N. Germany and Scandinavia, the 
Avari in S. Germany, and the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 
During this period the Greek or Eastern empire still 
maintained a feeble existence, About 800 A. D.. the acces 
sion of Charlemagne changed the face of continental К 
from the Pyrences to the Carpathians. After his death 
arose, out of the vast empire he had founded, the sev- 
eral kingdoms of France, Germany, lombardy, Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine, &c. Two centuries later, the Scan- 
dinavian powers awoke from tlie sleep of ages, and gave 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia to the European 
family of nations. About the end of the 11th cent., the 
Moors were driven out of the Iberian peninsula ; and, 
after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (1453 
the European autonomy was definitively establishe 
Then came the aude of the Emperor Charles V. 
over continental E.; in the 16th cent., the War of the 
ludependence of the Netherlands; in the 17th, the 
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"hirty Years’ War, ending in the triumph of Protes- | Entropins (2-tr3’pe-ils,) FLAVIUS, a Latin historian of 


tantism in Germany, together with the Civil War in 
England; the 18th cent. opened with the War of the 
ish Succession, followed by the Seven Years’ War, 
and the development of the Prussian monarchy, and 
terminating in the massacres and EHE wars of 
the French Revolution. The first decade of the 19th cent. 
marked the rise and wonderful successes of Napoleon 
I. and, later, his downfall. In 1815 a new reorganiza- 
tion of continental Europe was effected by the Treety 
of Vienna. In 1827 Greece threw off the Turkish yoke; 
in 1831, the new kingdom of Belgium was formed from 
the 8. Netherlands. 1848, “the year of revolutions,” 
witnessed the uprising of popular ideas, and the fall of 
several thrones. In 1852, the second French empire 
was established by Napoleon IJI. In 1854—5, the Cri- 
mean War occurred. In 1859, the Franco-Austrian war 
resulted in the cession of Lombardy to Italy. 1862 saw 
the spoliation of Denmark by Austria and Prussia; 
1866, the “Three Weeks’ War," which excluded Austria 
as a German power, aided in the autonomy of Italy as 
a nation, and absorbed into Prussia several of the minor 
German states. In 1870-71, hostilities between France 
and Germany ended in the capture and subsequent ab- 
dication of Napoleon III., the bombardment of Paris 
and uprising of the Commune, the annexation of Al- 
sace-Lorraine by the victors, and the establishment of 
the German empire. In 1878, the war bet. Russia and 
Turkey ended in the total defeat and partial dismem- 
berment of Turkey. Servia, Roumania, and Montene- 
were recognized as independent. Е. Roumelia was 
Erud 8. of the Balkans; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were occupied by Austria; Cyprus by Gt. Britain; Bul- 
garia granted an autonomic administration; and Bes- 
sarabia ceded to Russia, with other territory in Asia. 
Eure, (oor,) a dep. of France, of the E. part of Normandy. 
Eure-et-Loir, (a-lwawr,) а dep. of France, formerly 
included in part within Normandy, and partly within 
Orleannais. Area, 2,268 sq. m.; C. Chartres, P. 290,753. 
Eureka, (i-ré’kah.) [Gr., I have found it.) A discovery 
after long and patient search ;—from Archimedes' find- 
ing out the base metal in the crown of Hiero. 
Euripides, (ü-rip'e-deez) one of the Grecian trio of 
great tragic poetas, was B. in Salamis, 480 в. c., was the 
rival of Sophocles and the friend of Socrates. Of his 
numerous works — conspicuous for their harmonious- 
ness of composition and graceful and perspicuous dic- 
tion — may be mentioned the Medea, lon, Alcestis, 


Iphigenia in Aulis, Orestes, and Andromache. Aristotle | E 


styled E. “the moet tragic of poets.” D. 406 в. c. 

Eurite, (Z'rite.)) [Gr. euros, broad.] A fine-grained gran- 
ite in which feldspar predominates; white-stone. 

Europa, (i-ro‘pah.) ( Myth.) A sister of Cadmus, foun- 
der of Thebes, and said to have been the mother of 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, by Jupiter, who seduced 
her in the form of a bull. From her the name of 

is said to have been derived. 

Earythmy, (i‘rith-me.) [Gr. curythmia, in just pro- 
portion.] (Med.) Regularity of the pulse. — (Fine Arts.) 
A certain majesty, ease, and elegance in the various 
parts of a body, arising from its just proportions. 

Eusebius, (i-sé’be-iis,) PAuMPHILI, styled The Father of 
Ecclesiastical History, was B. at Cæsarea, 266 A.D. Ap- 
pointed bishop of his native city in 314, he retained the 
office till his death, in 340. At the Council of Nice, 314, 
he delivered the opening address against the Arians, 
but, г to subscribe to the Nicene creed there 
enunciated, he was charged with being in himself an 

n. ŒE. was a divine of great learning, accomplish- 
ments, and industry. Several of his works have been 
preserved, which have been of great service to theology, 
especially to church history. D.abt. 340. 

Eustachian Tube, (i-ed’ke-dn.) ( Physiol.) Зее Ear. 

Eustachius, (ü-etd'she-üs,)) BARTOLOMMEO, an eminent 
Italian anatomist and physician of the 16th cent. He 
discovered and gave name to the Eustachian tube, and 
we furthered the knowledge of anatomical science. 

Eustatius, or Eustatin, (St.,) (üs-tá'she-üs,) опе 
of the W. Indian islands belonging to Holland, Lee- 
ward Caribbean group, 10 m. from St. Kitt's. Area, 190 
sq. m. It consists of a pyramidal rock of volcanic 
formation, but very fertile. Pop. 1,880. 

Eataw Springs, (ü'lau,) in S. Carolina, a small feeder 
of the Santee river, Charleston co. On its banks, in 
1781, a smart action was fought between a force of 2,000 
Americans, under Gen. Greene, and abt. an equal num- 
ber of British, commanded by Col. Stuart, in which the 
former were victorious. 

Euterpe, (2-tir’pe.) (Myth) Daughter of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne, the Muse who presided over music and 
song. She is represented with her brows wreathed 
with flowers, and holding in her hands a flute. 
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the 4th cent. His work, Epitome of History 
from the founding of the city to the death of Valens, 
has boen for ages, and is still, popular. 


Eutychians, (u-tk'e-dnz.) [Named after their founder, 


Eutyches. } (oct Hist.) A religious sect of the 5th 
cent., established by Eutyches, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who maintained, among other things, that the 
human nature of Christ was absorbed by the divine, so 
that there was only one nature in him—the divine. 
This was in opposition to the Nestorians, who asserted 
the distinctness of the two natures of Christ so far, that 
they considered the human nature as the mere dwell- 
ing-place of the divine. The Eutychian doctrine was 
the occasion of a long and violent controversy, and led 
to a civil war. It was first condemned in a synod held 
at Constantinople, А. D. 448, when Eutyches was excom- 
municated. After being acquitted by the general coun- 
cil of Ephesus, 449, he was finally condemned by the 
council of Chalcedon, 451. 

Eux'ine, (The.) See BLACK SEA. 

Evacuation, (evdk-wd'shiin.) [L. evacwatio.] (Mil) 
The withdrawing the garrison of a fortified post or city. 

Evander, (evdn'diir.) (Myth.) А son of Mercury, and 
king of Arcadia, who was, according to the legends, an 
early colonizer and civilizer of Italy. 

Evangelical Union, (evdngele-kl-.) (Ог. 
listés, a bringer of good things.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
body which, in 1800, was founded in Pennsylvania by 
Jacob Albrecht, a German Lutheran, and has sinoe 
spread over most of the U. States and Canada. In the- 
ology they are Arminian, but they agree in the essen- 
tials of Christianity with the various evangelical 
churches, with whom they seek to cultivate friendly 
feelings. They devote themselves much to missionary 
labor, especially among the German population. 

Evangelist, (¢vdn’jél-ist.) [Same deriv.} (Eccl) A 
general name given to those who write or preach the 

pel of Jesus Christ; —but specially applied to the 
mtem of the 4 Gospels, viz., Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
ohn. 

Evan'gelist Islands, a group of rocky islets, lying 
near the W. opening to the Btraits of Magellan, off the 
W. coast of Patagonia. . 

Evansville, (ivdnz-cil,) а city and port of entry of 

Indiana, and C. of Vanderburg co., abt. 200 m. from the 

mouth of the Ohio. It carries on a large trade, and has 

some important manuf. | 

vaporation, (evdp-o-rá'shün.) [Lat. evaporatio.] 

( Саен) The formation of vapor at the surface of а 

liquid, in contradistinction to ebullitjon, which signi- 

fles the formation of vapor within the mass of a liquid. 

The vapor which rises from water in consequence of 

becoming lighter than the atmosphere, ascends consid- 

erably above the surface of the earth, and afterwards 
by condensation, forms clouds. When water is heated 
to 212°, it is rapidly converted into steam; and if the 
heat is applied below, it boils. The same change takeg 
place at much lower temperatures; but in that case the 
E is slower, and the elasticity of the vapor is less. The 
vapor, and the fluid from which it rises, are always of the 
same temperature; the caloric which disappears being 
required on account of the greater capacity which the 
vapor has for caloric; steam at 212? contains 1,000? more 
heat than water at the same кириш. Ав а тегу 
considerable proportion of the oarth's surface is covered 
with water, and as this water is constantly evaporating 
and mixing with the atmosphere in the state of vapor, 

& precise determination of the rate of E. must be of 

very great importance in meteorology. 

Eve, (ecv.) (From obs. Heb. chaia, to live.] The wife of 
Adam, and the progenitrix of the human race. 

Evection, (evèkehün.) [From L. eveho, I elevate. 
(Ast.) A lunar inequality resulting from the combine 
effect of the irregularity of the motion of the perigee, 
and alternate increase and decrease of the eccentricity 
of the moon's orbit. 

Evelyn, (é’e-lin,) Јонк, an English author, B. in Bur- 
rey, 1620. He owes his celebrity to his valuable Dia 
second only to that of Pepys, as à record of English 
and manners in the latter half of the 17th cent. D.1706. 

Evening Star, (év-ing.) (As) The name given to 
the planet Venus when she sets after the sun. She is 
then approaching inferior conjunction and increasing 
in apparent diameter. 

Eventuality, (-/u-dl'e-te.) (Fr. écentualité.] (Phren.) 
The faculty which tends to take cognizance of certain 
events or circumstances. 

Evergreen, (év'ür-green) [Ever and green.) (Bot) 
The common name confe on plants whose leaves 
retain their verdure throughout the seasons, as the Ivy, 
the Holly, &c. ; — the term signifies the reverse of decid- 
wous. 
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Everett, (бута, ALEXANDER HILL, ап American litera- 
teur and diplomatist, в. in Boston, 1792, graduated at 
Harvard in 1806, and became attached to the legation 
of Mr. Adams, sent as minister to Russia in 1809. He 
was U.8. miníster to Holland (1818-24), and to Spain 
(1825-29). On his return home, he assumed editorial 
charge of the “North American Review.” D.in China, 
whither he had gone as commissioner, in 1847. — His 
junior brother, EDWARD, в. 1794, was appointed profes- 
sor of Greek at Harvard, and after his return from a 
European tour, he became editor of the '* North Ameri- 
сап Review,” which he conducted till 1824. In the 
same year he was returned to Congress, where he served, 
by repeated redlections, for 10 years. In 1834, he was 
elected governor of Massachusetts, and in 1840, was 
nominated minister to England; on his return in 1846, 
he was chosen president of Harvard University, and in 
1850, Secretary of State under Mr. Fillmore's adminis- 
tration. D. 1865. 

Evergisdes (The), (čv'r-glådz,) a large swampy tract 
in Florida, covered with water at certain times, and 
dotted with knolls or islands, grassy and prolific of 
vegetation. 

Everlasting, (-dsfing.) (Во) Bee GNAPRALION. 

Eviction, ( shün.) [L. evicHo.] (Law.) 
session of a tenant or holder, as of lands or tenements, 

. by judicial process. 

Evidence, (¢v’e-dénz.) [L. evidentia.] (Law.) Accord- 

to our system of jurisprudence in common-law 

als, it is the peculiar province of a jury to decide all 
matters of fact. The verdict of the jury is, however, to 
be given, and the trial is to take place, in the presence 
of & judge or judges who preside, and are bound to de- 
cide all matters of law which suggest themselves in the 
course of the trial. Whenever, therefore, a question 
arises, whether anything offered as proof at such trial 
is or is not proper to En before the jury as E., that 
question is to be decided by the court, and, unless per- 
mitted by the court, it can never legally come before 
the consideration of the jury. Hence, whatever is so 
permitted to be brought before the jury, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to decide any matter of fact in 
dispute between the parties, is in a legal sense Æ., and 
is so called in contradistinction from mere argument and 
comment. This gives rise to & very important distinc- 
tion, at common law, as to the competency and the cred- 
ébilüy of E. It is competent, when, by the principles of 
law, it is admissible to establish any fact, or has any 
tendency to prove it. It is credible, when, being intro- 
duced, it affords satisfactory proof of the fact. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that E. may be competent to be produced 
before a jury, when it may nevertheless not amount to 
credible proof so as to satisfy the minds of the jury; 
and, on the other hand, it may be such that, if before 
them, it would satisfy their minds of the truth of the 
fact, but yet, by the rules of law, it is not admissible. 
Whether there is any E. of a fact is a question for the 
court; whether it is sufficient is a question for the jury. 

Evil, (ёч) [A.8. yfel.] (Phil. That which is not in 
conformity to the standard of good, whatever that may 
be; or, in other terms, anything that comes short of 
what is perfectly good. 

Evil Eye, (évl t) à superstition once largely prevail- 
ing in certain countries, that ascribed to particular per- 
sons the faculty of casting a malignant or hostile influ- 
ence by a glance of the eye upon those who had in- 
curred their ill-will. 

Evolute, (év’o-loot.) [From L. evolutus, unrolled.) (Geom.) 
An original curve from which another is described. 

Evolution, (-oo'shün.) [Same deriv. ] (Alg.) The extrac- 
tion of roots from powers: —the converse of INVOLU- 
TION, q. v. —(Geom.) The opening or unfolding a curve, 
and causing it to describe an evolvent. — (рї) (Mil.) 
The complicated movements by which troops change 
the order, position, and direction of their original form- 
ied countermarching, wheeling, advancing in eche- 

on, &c. 

Evolvent, (evdlv’ént.) [From L. evolvo, I unwrap.] 
( Geom.) The curve or involute described from the evolute. 

Evora, (évo-ah,) a fortified city of Portugal, prov. 
Alemtejo, 86 m. from Lisbon. Pop. 11,965. 

Evreux, (év/roo.) a city of France, C. dept. Eure, on the 
тон 00 Add. N.N.W. of Paris. Manuf., Textile fabrics. 

Bwald, (алса) JOHANNES, a great Danish dramatic 
poet, B. in Copenhagen, 1743. His Death of Balder, the 
masterpiece of his genius, stamped him the father of 
the Danish drama. D. 1781. 

Ewald, Gzona HziNRIOH AUGUST, a distinguished Ger- 
man Orientalist and biblical commentator, n. at Göttin- 
gen, 1803. He has given to the world A History of the 
Cadden of Israel unti the Advent of Christ (3 vols., 1843- 
60) * The Prophets of the Old Testament (2 vols., 1840), &c. 
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Ewe, (&.) [А.8. спои] A female sheep :— opposed te 
vam or 


Ewing, (t’ing,) Tuomas, an American statesman end 
jurist, в. in Virginia, 1789, was admitted to the bar ia 
1816, and in 1831 took his seat in the U. 8. Senate as a 
member of theWhig party. He was made secretary of the 
treasury under Gen. Harrison in 1840, a post he retained 
under Mr. Tyler; became first secretary of the interior 
in 1849, and retired from public life in 1851. D. 1871. 

Exacerbation, Naty ae tae, [From L. ezaocer- 
bo, I aggravate.) (Med.) The increased violence of а 
disease, especially the periodical increase of remitteat 
and continued fevers. 

Ex eration, ((g2-dj-tir-d’shiin.) [L. : 
literally, an accumulating.] (J'ainf. The representa- 
tion of objects as greater than strict reality will war- 
rant. —(Xhet.) A kind of hyperbolical figure, in which 
the things that form the subject receive more ampli- 
fication than the strict truth may justify. 

Exalbuminous, (6égz-d-bw'me-nüs.) (Bot) Having 
no albumen. 

Exaltation of the Crossa, (?gz-aul-tà'shün.) ez- 
altatio, a making high.) ( Eccl.) A festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, held Sept. 14th, in commemoration of 
the restoration to Calvary, in 628, of the Cross, which 
had been carried off 14 years before by Chosroes, king 
of Persia. 

Examen, (¢gz’a-mén.) [L.] А close and detailed scru- 
tiny or investigation. 

Exanthema, (égz-du'the-mah.) [Or.] (Med.) A more 
or less vivid, circumscribed, or diffused redness of the 
skin, which diminishes, or disappears transiently, under 
the pressure of the finger. 

Exarch, (ékzdrk.) (Gr. exarchos.} (Anc. Hist.) A pro- 
fect, governor, or viceroy of the Byzantine empire, 
resenting his govt. in the reconquered provs. of шу 
and Africa; — they also bore the name of patricians.— 
(Ecci.) In the Greek Church, a commissioner sent by 
the Patriarch to make a visitation of episcopal sees in 
the provs., with the olgect of seeing that the clergy per- 
form their duty. 

Ex Cathedra, (-ka-the/drah.) [L., literally, from the 
chair.] A term employed to express a dictum or dogma 
delivered magisterially, or as if with unquestionable 
authority ; as, to speak ex cathedra upon any subject. 

Excellency, (¢ks'l-lén-se.) [L. excellentia, excellence.) 
(Diplom.) A title of courtesy, formerly confined te 
monarchs, but now given to personages occupying high 
official positions, such as those of governor, ambassador, 
viceroy; it is distinctively a title borne ez officio. In 
the U. States, the title is granted by courtesy to all 
governors of States. 

Exception, (¢k-s¢p’shtin.) П. exceptio.] (Law.) The 
denial of the matter alleged in bar of action. — БШ of 
E., a statement or schedule of exceptions to the direc- 
tion or ruling of & judge in & cause, on account of bis 
misstating the Jaw, &c., tendered to him by one of the 
parties’ counsel, and which the judge must sign or seal. 

ES corn’ сов) [L. excerptum, that which is 
picked.] (LiL) A passage or extract selected from the 
writings of an author or authors. 

Excess, (ékssés.) [Fr. excès; L. excedo, to exceed.] 
(Math.) The difference between any 2 dissimilar num- 
bers or quantities, or that which remains after the less 
is taken from or out of the greater. — ( Trigon.) The 
overplus between the sums of the 8 angles of a spherical 
triangle and 2 right angles. 

Exchange, (¢kechdng’.) [From Lat. ez, priv., and 
changer, to substitute.) (Com. and Banking.) In a gen- 
eral commercial sense, the act of giving one thing or 
commodity for another, or the carrying on traffic by 
permutation. Specifically and financially, it signifies 
the receipt or payment of moneys in one country for 
the like sum in another, by means of bills of exchan, 
Thus, A in London is creditor to B in New York to 
amount of $5,000; C in London is debtor to Din New 
York in a like sum. Ву the operation of the Bill of E. 
the London creditor is paid by the London debtor, and 
the New York creditor is paid by the New York debtor. 
This is the principle of Bills of E.; and its great con- 
venience is the foundation of E. itself. That variation 
above and below par, which is called the course of E re- 
Bults from the same causes that act upon the price of 
commodities of every other kind. If bills upon New 
York be scarce, that is, if New York is but little in- 
debted to London, the London creditor, who wants bills 
on New York to remit to that city, is obliged to pur- 
chase them at a premium; then the course of Б. is * 
par. lf,on the other hand, London owes less to New 
York than New York owes to London, New York bills 
will be proportionably plenty,and the E. with that city 
necessarily below par. Hence, it is а maxim that, whea 
the course of E. rises above par, the balance of trade 
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runs nat the country whence it rises. When two 
countries trade together, and each buys of the other 
exactly to the amount that it sells, their claims will 
balance each other, and the E. be a£ par. This, how- 
ever, is of rare occurrence, inasmuch as there must al- 
ways be a balance owing to the one side or the other. 
The course of Е., or the rate at which bills of E. may be 
obtained, is affected by variations which may be either 
real or nominal. They are real when they grow out of 
circumstances affecting trade; nominal when they arise 
from any discrepancy infthe actual weight or fineness 
of the coin, from the use of paper currency, &c.— Arbi- 
tration of exchanges signifies the mode of estimating the 
value of the money of any one place, not drawn directly, 
but through one ог more other places. Ап E.-broker is 
one who makes it his business to negotiate foreign bills 
of Е. ata certain rate of commission on the sume. — 
The term E. is also applied to a building or other place 
of rendezvous, in considerable commercíal cities, where 
merchants, traders, bankers, factors, &c., ‘‘ most do con- 
gregate," at certain times, to confer and treat together 
on matters relating to mercantile and financial negotia- 
tions and business in general. 

Exchequer, (2ks-chékiir.) [From Fr. échiquier, a 
chess-board — derived from the checkered cloth which 
anciently covered the table in the court of record called 
the Е.) (Eng. Jurisprudence.) An anc, court of record, 
said to have beon established by William the Conqueror, 
in which all causes concerning the revenues and rights 
of the Crown were heard and determined, and where 
the crown revenues were received — thus consisting of 
two divisions: & court of revenue, and a court of com- 
mon law. In its modern form it still retains the latter 
characteristics, though its former powers of equity 
jurisdiction have been transferred to the High Court of 
Chancery. The present Court of E. consists of a chief 
judge, termed Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 4 
pulsne or younger judges, styled Barons of the E. — Ex- 
chequer Bills. (Pol. and Finance.) Billa for money, ог 
promissory notes, issued from the English Exchequer 
under government authority, and bearing interest, gen- 
erally from 3 to 4cents per day, per $500. Advances 
made by the Bank of England to governinent are made 
on the security of E. B. 

Exeipient, (cks-sip’ednt.) (From L. ezcipere, to ex- 
cept.] (Med. That substance — whether inactive or 
partially volatile — which gives form and consistence 
to & prescribed medical preparation ; serving, in fact, as 
a vehicle for the transmission of pharmaceutical reme- 
dies; thus bread-crumb, when impregnated with a drug 
and rolled into the form of a pill, is an К. 

Excise, (ék-siz’.) [Fr., from L. priv. ex, and cedo, to cut.) 
(Eng. Pol) An inland duty, tax or impost, levied by 
Act of Parliament for the benefit of the public revenue, 
on ‚шп articles of consumption produced within the 

ingdom. 

Excision, (Zx-eizh'ün.) [Samederiv.] (Surg.) А cutting 
out or cutting off any part of the body. 

Excitability, (ék-sil-a-bil'e-tv.) [From L. ехсйо, I 
stimulate.) (Med.) Susceptibility of increased vital 
action by the force of stimulants; it also designates 
that state of the bodily system which betrays a more or 
less morbid degree of sensibility. 

Exclamation, (cks-klo-ma'shün.) [L. exclamatio, a 
calling out.) (Aet. and Gram.) А word emphatically 
expressing some emotion of wonder, fear, and the like; 
— marked, in printing, thus (1). 

Excommunication, (Zks-kóm-mu-ne-ká'shün.) [L. 
excommunicatio, a withholding from communion. } ( Eccl.) 
An act of ecclesiastical censure by which a person is 
excluded from communion with the Church. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Е. is of two degrees — the 
greater, or Anathema (q. v.), and the less, or Excommn- 
nicatio, by which the offender is only prohibited from 
participating in the sacraments and in public worship. 

Excrescence, (cz-krés'sónz.) (L. excresco, I grow 
out of.) (Surg) A tumor which arises upon the skin, 
either in the form of a wart or tubercle. 

Excretion, (ékz-kre'shün.) (L. excretus, sifted out.] 
(Med.) А separation of some fluid mixed with the 
blood, by means of the glands. The term is applied 
&lso to the discharges from the bowels, which are called 
alvine excretions. 

Exeat, (égs’e-di.) (L., let him go out.] (Eccl. Permis- 
sion given toa priest, by his ecclesiastical superior, to 
go out of his diocese, in order to receive a clerical ap- 
pointment in another. 

Execution, (égz-e-kü'shün.) [From L. exsecutio, a fol- 
lowing to the end.) (Zaw.) The completing or finish- 
ing some act, as the signing, sealing, and delivering a 
written deed. Also, the carrying into effect a sentence 
or judgment of court. — (Crim. Law.) The carrying 
into effect a sentence of capital punishment. 
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хосае, (egs-éh’u-tt.) [From L. ezequor, literally, 


carry through to the end.) (fol.) That branch or 
dept. of a govt. which performs the functions of the 
administrative authority, as distinguished from those 
powers respectively termed legislative and judicial. In 
all monarchical govts., the executive power is vested im 
the sovereign, and such body of ministers as he 
appoint to act in coöperation with him. In the U. 
States, the E. is constitutionally vested in the Presi- 
dent and such a council of state as the Senate may em- 
power him to appoint for his assistance. 

Executor, (¢z-cku-lor.) [Same deriv.) (Low. A 
person appointed by any one in his last will and testa- 
ment to have the execution of it after his decease, and 
the disposing of his goods and effects according to the 
intent of the will. i 

Execeutory,(-/X«to-re) [Same deriv.] (Law.) Des- 
ignating: that which is to take effect on a future con- 
tingency; as, an executory remainder. 

Exegesis, (éks-ejé’sis,) or ExraENESIS. [Or. an eluci- 
dation.] A discourse or dissertation intended for the 
expository or explanatory treatment of & subject, more 
particularly the interpretation of Holy Writ. 

Exegretics, (Viks.) (Same deriv.] (Eccl.) That dept. 
of divinity and biblical science which comprises her- 
meneutics, polemics, and the history and interpreta- 
tion of the canons of the Church. 

Exelmans, or Excelmans, (ék-stl-mén’,) Иб 
JOSEPH ISIDORE, BARON, а marshal of France, в. at Bar- 
le-Duc, 1775. Entering the army at an early age, he 
Eun through the principal campaigns of Napoleon. 

. 1852. 

Exemplar, (?gz-/m'pldr. [From L. lum.) A 
pattern to be followed, or model to be copied ; or that 
which serves as a standard for imitation, or as a crite- 
rion of perfection. 

Exequatur, (éks-e-kwa'tür.) [Ls let it be acted upon. 
(Diplom.) An official recognition of a person as 
or accredited agent of a foreign govt., authorizing him 
to exercise his powers dnd perform the duties with 
which he is intrusted. 

Exergue, (égz-ürg'.) [Fr., from Gr. priv. ex. and ergon, 
labor.) (Numis.) A term used by medallists, &c., to 
denote the small space around and without the work or 
figures of a coin or medal, reserved for an inscription. 

Exeter, a town of Ontario; pop., 1883, 8,500. 

Exeter, Си an anc. city and seaport of England, 
C. of co. Devon, on the Exe, 64 m. 8.W. of Bristol. It 
has a fine cathedral, dating from А.р. 932. Pop. үрө 

Exeunt omnes, (¢92'e-tini óm'neez.) (L., they all re- 
Ите.) (Dram.) A phrase found in books of plays, &c., 
where it serves asan index to the precise moment when 
all the actors in a scene leave the stage. 

Exhalation, (¢g2-he-la’shin.) [From L. te 
breathe out of.] (Bot.) A vital function by which the 
stomach, or breathing-powers, are made to discharge а 
large portion of the water introduced by absorption 
through the roots. 

Exhaustion, (égz-hawst'yüun.) (From L. ezhaustum, 
an emptying.] (J*ewm.) The amount of rarefaction 
produced by the air-pump.—(Gecm.) А method of 
proving the quality of two magnitudes, by showing that 
their difference is less than any assignable magnitude. 

Exhibit, (Kvgz-hib/it.) (From L. exhibitum, somethi 
presented to view.] Any document or paper presen 
to & court, asof audit or arbitration, by way of voucher. 

Exhibition, (-hc-bish'ün.) (Same deriv.) A publie 
display of whatever is interesting, either in nature or 


art. 

Exhilarating Gas. (Chem.) See NrTRoUS Охре. 

Exhumation, (égs-yu-má'shów.) [From L. priv. ex, 
and humus, the ground.] The act of disinterring a 
corpse, or digging up something which has been buried 
in the earth. 

Exile, (éks'il.) [From L. exilium, a removing from the 
soil.) A state of P шушы: banishment or expatriation; 
or, in other words, expulsion from one's country by 
authority. 

Exit, (éks'iL) [L., he goes out.] A departure; a going 
out or away:— especially applied, in theatrical par- 
lance, to the action of a player in quitting the stage 
after he has performed his part: — opposed to esurance. 

Ex' mouth, Epwarp PxiLEW, Viscount, an English 
admiral, B. 1757, entered the British navy while a boy, 
and fought his way up to the rank of commander-in- 
chief with a peerage. In 1816 he was dispatched tn 
command of a fleet to Algiers, to chastise the Dey for 
his piracies and cruelties inflicted on Christian prisoners 
in Algerine dungeons. Opening fire upon the city, he 
destroyed the Dey’s ships, forts, and batteries with red- 
hot shot, shelled his palace, and in the space of 4 hours 
compelled him to submit and deliver up 1,200 European 
captives. D.1833. 
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Exmouth, (kr'mülh,) a seaport and watering-place 
of England, co. Devon, 9 m. 8. of Exeter. Pop. 1,638, 
Kxoecopbtidse, (#Кә-о-вё!'е-йе.) (2001.) Tho Flying-fishes, 
a family of malacopterygious fishes, found in all warm 
and temperate seas, and varying from 3 to 12 inches in 
length. They are characterized by the excessive devel- 

' epment of the pectorals, which are about the length of 
the body, and enable them to support themselves in 
the air for a few moments. 

Exodus, (Zso-düs.) (Gr. exodos, a departing from.] 
(Script) A canonical book of the Old Testament, being 
the second of the Pentateuch or Five Books of Moses. 
It contains a history of the departure of the children 
of Israel from Egypt: — whence the name. 

Ex-officio, (-f-fish’yo.) (L. by virtue of his office.] 
(Law.) The power a person has, by virtue of his office, 
to perform certain acta without special authority. 

Bzogons, (éks/o-jéns.) ( Bot.) Tbe 7th and largest class 
ef plants in the classification of Lindley, corresponding 
with the Dicotyledons. The name Exogen is derived 
from the Greek words signifying **outwards" and "to 
grow," meaning growing outwardly, and has reference 
to the mode in which the woody circlea are produced, 
viz., from the centre outwardly towards the circumfer- 
ence. The age of un exogenous tree, particularly in 
temperate climatee, may be determined by counting the 
number of zones or circles in the woody stem, each cir- 
cle marking one year's growth, and the last-formed cir- 
cle being external. 

Exogenous, (2Lcsój'e-nüs.) (Bee) Designating plants 
which increase by successive additions of their wood, 
as distingnished from endogenous. 

Exogonium, (-gó/ne-üm.) (Бо!) А gen. of planta, О. 
Отеоісиіасею, very closely allied to Convolvulus. E. 
purga, a Mexican climbing plant, with salver-shaped 
purplish flowers, furnishes the true Jalap tubers of 
commerce. These are roundish, of variable size, the 
largest being about as large as an orange, and of a dark 
color. They owe their well-known purgative proper- 
ties to their resinous ingredients, and hence worm-eaten 
tubers are more valued than sound ones, as the insects 
eat the farinaceous and woody portions of the tuber 
and leave the resin. 

Exorcism, — (Gr. exorkismos, a conjura- 
tion.] The expulsion of evil spirits from persons or 
places, by means of certain adjurations and ceremonies 
performed in the name of the Almighty. 

Exordium, (7g:-ór'de-üm,) (Eng. pl. Exorpiums; L. pl. 
Exorpia.) [L., a eouuiencenent | (Rhet) The opening 
part of an oration, or the commencement of a speech, 
serving to propare the audience for the gist or main 
subject to be spoken of. It may be formal and delibe- 
rate, or abrupt and vehement, according to the nature 
of the subject and the occasion. 

Exorhize, (2Xs-o-ri/ze,) (sing. Exonniza.) ([Gr., liter- 
ally, wanting in roots.) A term applied to the embryo 
of dicotyledons, or exogens, inasmuch as the radicle 
always elongates downwards, directly from the outside 
of the base of the embryo. 

Exosmose, (éks-ós-moz.) (See ENposmose.] (Phystol.) 
The passage of a liquid or gas through a porous dia- 
phragm outwards. 

Exostome, (cks’de-fim.) [Gr., literally, outside the 
mouth.) (Bot) The aperture in the outer integument 
of an ovule. 

Exostosis, (¢ks-ds-(0'sis.) [From Gr. priv. ez, and osteon, 
a bone.] (Surg.) A morbid excrescence on a bone, whe- 
ther attended with an erosion or not.—(Bot,) A diseased 
condition in plants, in which hard masses of wood are 
produced, projecting like warts or tumors from the 
main stem or roots. 

Exotic, (égz-0tix.) (Gr. exdtikos, literally, from with- 
out.] Designating that which is introduced into a 
country as the natural product of another country; as, 
for instance, a foreign plant, phrase, custom, &c. : — it 
is opposed to native. 

Expansion, (2:s-pdn'shiin.) [L. expansio, an opening 
ош.) (Phys) The enlargement or increase of bulk in 
bodies. It is one of the most general effects of heat 
which produces it in all bodies, whether solid or fluid, 
er in an atriform state. Some bodies expand as they 
grow cold, as water in the act of freezing; but they 

rm no exceptions to the general rule; since the effect 
is due to a peculiar arrangement of their particles dur- 
ing crystallization, and is not a regular and gradual E, 
like that which occurs by means of heat. Several of the 
metals expand, in passing from a fluid to a solid state. 
The degree of E. produ by heat, in different liquids, 
varies very considerably. In general, the denser the 
Suid, the less the E.; water expands more than mer- 
сагу ; and alcohol, which is lighter than water, expands 
more than water. The E. of aériform fluids may be ex- 
hibited by bringing a bladder, partly filled with air, 
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and the neck closely tied, near the fire; the bladder 
will soon be distended, and, if the hest be strong 
enough, will burst. 

Ex-parte, (¢ks-pdr’te.) [L., from a part.) (Law.) On 
one side; as, an ez-parte statement, or that which pro- 
ceeds from one side only. 

Expectancy, (éke-p?kt'dn-se.) [From L. expecto, Look 
for.) (Law.) An estate їп Е. is one whose enjoyment is 
to commence after the determination of another estate; 

жы estates аге е: апа осалы 
Xpectorants, (-pékt'o-ránts.) (From L. ezpectoro, I 
spit out from.) (Med.) Medicines which promote expeo- 
toration. 

Expectoration, (-o-ra'shün.) [Same deriv.] (Мей. 
The mucus or other secretion discharged from the air- 


passages. 

Experiment, (éks-pér'e-ménut.) [L. experimentum, a 
trying.) Generally, an act or operation designed to dis- 
cover some unknown truth, principle, or effect. — 
(Соч) А trial of the results of certain combinations 
or analyses of bodies, in order to discover something of 
their laws or orgunic principles. 

Experimental Philosophy, (-pére-mnt'al fe- 

o-fe.) Those branches of science, the deductions in 
which are founded on experiment, as contrasted with 
the moral, mathematical, and speculative departments 
of knowledge. The principal experimental science is 
Vira db Lut there are many others, as Optics, Pneu- 
matics, Hydrostatics, Electricity, Magnetism, &c. 

Ex per (éks'pürt.) [From L. expertus, experienced. 
(Law.) One who is called upon, by virtue of his skill an 
experience in a particular branch of knowledge, to ex- 
amine into the merits of a certain subject of inquiry, 
and report thereon to the best of his opinion and judg- 
ment. 

Expiation, (ckepe-d'shiin.) [From L. expiatio, an aton- 
ing for.] Among the Hebrews, and also some of the 
heathens of antiquity, a religious and sacrificial cere- 
mony, by which atonement was made for sins of omis- 
sion or commission, accidental or intentional.— ( Theol.) 
The pardon obtained for sin by the obedience and cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour. 

Expiration, (ék»pe-rá'shün.) [L. ezpiratio, a dying 
out.] (Physiol. That part of respiration by which care 
bonized air is evolved from the lungs: — opposed to ine 
spiration. 

Explosion, (éVs-pl'ahtin.) [From L. explosio, a burst- 
ing out into sound.) (PAys.) A sudden and violent ex- 
pansion of an aérial or other elastic fluid, by which it 
instantly overcomes any obstacle that happens to be in 
the way, sometimes with incredible force, and in such 
а manner as to produce the moet astonishing effects. 
For example, gunpowder explodes on the application 
of heat, by the sudden conversion of a solid into guses. 
It differs from mere expansion, by being eudden and 
violent, while the latter acts gradually and uniformly 
for some time. 

Exponent, (éXs-pó'nént.) [From L, expono, I set forth. 
(Alg. The literal or numerical quality which, pl 
above a root at the right hand, denotes how many mul- 
tiplications are necessary to produce the power. It is 
a simple abbreviation : — thus, a‘ is a laconic mode of 
expressing ax а Ха Ха, огаааа. 

Exponential, (-po-nén'shdl.) (Same deriv.) (Aly.) 
An E. curve is a curve which is definable by an expo- 
nential equation, such as у = ая. — E. equation, an equa- 
tion in which are involved terms wherein the unknown 
quantity forms a constituent of an exponent, as ot = b. 

Exportation, (cXs-port-a'shün.) [From L. — 
to carry out of.) (Com.) The act or practice of trans- 
porting merchandise or raw products from one count 
to another;—it is the converse of importation. Such 
commodities bear the name of exports, as opposed to 
imports. 

Exposé, (éks-po-za'.) [From Fr. exposer, to present to 
— AS oral or Ы ‘statement or disclosure, for- 
mally promulgated. 

Expostulation, (ékepóst-u-lá'shün.) [L. erpostulatio, 
an asking from.] (Лес) An address of remonstrance to 
& person who has injured another, setting forth the 
wrong committed in the most forcible terms, and de- 
manding redress. 

Express, (écs-prés.) [Fr. exprés, from L. ezpressus, a 
pressing out.] A courier or special messenger charged 
to deliver important despatches, or to convey informa- 
tion of high importance; also, any regular mode of con- 
veyance for the speedy transmission of news, goods, or 
passengers, as an express train on a railroad — abbre- 
viated into express simply; as, the 5 o'clock express. — 

Com.) The term E. has, in the U. States and some 
ropean countries, become the designation of a 

of transportation especially organized for the conven- 

fence of the commercial community. This aystem was 
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ои, in 1829, by Mr. W. Е. Harnden, of Boston, 
and, from being in the first place a mere experiment, it 
has since become, through coüperation with railroads 
and steam-navigation, an organization whose powers 
are ramified over the whole United States, and it ma 
be also said to extend over the whole civilized worl 
and by their intelligent administration insure the safe 
delivery of kages almcst everywhere. 

Expressed Oils, (&ks-prést’ oilz.) [From L. exprimo, 
I squeeze out.) (Chem.) Denoting such oils as are ob- 
tained from any substance by ordinary pressure, as the 
oil of almonds, &c. 

Expression, (-présh'ün.) [L. expressio.) ( Rhet.) The 
elocution, diction, or selection of words or phrases, ap- 
propriate to the subject or sentiment intended to be 
expressed. —(Afus.) Vivacious and realistic rendering 
of tone and manner of performance, as expressive of the 
ideality sought to be represented. — ( Paint.) The dis- 
tinct and natural exhibition of character or of senti- 
ment in the individuality portrayed. 

Ex purgatory, (éks-pür'ga-to-re.) [From L. expurga- 
tio, & purging out.] (Eccl) Generally, that which 
serves to purify from noxious matter; thus, the E. In- 
аех, іп the Roman Catholic Church, is a catalogue of 
the books prohibited to be read by good Catholics. 

Exsert, (éks-sirt’.) [From L. exsertus, a planting from.] 
(Bot.) Denoting stamens, and the like, when they pro- 
ject beyond some other part. — (2001.) Describing the 
head of an insect, as the gnat, when quite disengaged 
from the trunk. 

Exsiccation, (/Xks-sik-kà'shün.) [From L. ехзіссо, I 
absorb.) A drying up or evaporation of moisture. 

Exsudation, Exudation, (égz-u-dá'shin.) (From 
L. ezsudo, I perspire.) (Med.) А discharge of humors 
from animal bodies by perspiration. 

Extempore, (éks-tém .) [L., from the exigency. ] 
Without previous study or meditation. Though an 
adverb, it is often unnecessarily and improperly used as 
an adjective; as, an eztempore sermon, instead of an er- 
temporary or extemporaneous sermon, Åc. — To ext 
rize well requires a ready mind well furnished with 
knowledge. 

Extension, (-tén’shiin.) [From L. extenso, a lengthen- 
ing.) (Com.) An engagement on the part of a creditor 
to give his debtor further time in which to liquidate 
his debt. —( Phys.) E., or magnitude, is the property in 
virtue of which every body occupies a limited portion 
of space. 

Extensor, (¢ks-tén’sdr.) [L. extendo, I stretch out.) 
(Anat.) One of those muscles which serve to extend or 
stretch the parts to which they belong. 

Extra, (éks‘trah.) [L., literally, in excess.] (Gram.) 
A Latin preposition introduced as a prefix into the 
formation of certain English words that imply some- 
thing more than what is usual or agreed upon; as, for 
instance, extra work, that is, work in excess of the or- 
dinary quantity. 

Extract, (éxs'trdkt.) [From L. ertractus, drawn out of.] 
(Chem.) The purer or more active parts of any substance 
extracted from its inert and power parts by means of 
сеооа or distillation, until they were of the consist- 
ence o 


paste. 

Extraction of Roots, (-irdk’shiin.) [Same deriv.] 

(Math.) An operation by which the root of a given 

uantity is found; that is, a quantity which, raised to 
the power indicated by the ezponent of the root, would 
produce the given quantity. Thus, a is the cube-root 
of a?, since a raised to the cube would be аз, 

Extradition, (-dish'ün.) (L. extraditio, a yielding ор.) 
(Inter. Law.) The delivering up of a criminal, under 
treaty, by one govt. or federal state to anotherin which 
he is native or naturalized, in order that he may be 
brought to trial and receive punishment. Treaties of E. 
are in force between the U. 8. govt. and those of the 
principal European powers, for the mutual surrender 
of persons laboring under a charge of murder, arson, 
forgery, or embezzlement. 

Extrados, —— [Ег., from L. extra, and Fr. dos, 
the back.] (Arch.) The exterior curve of an arch, 
measured on the top of the voussoirs, as opposed to the 
soffit or íntrados. 

Extravaganza, gh Sager Ital., something 
beyond the common. | M A kind of composition 
distinguished by the wildness and incoherence of its 
style. —(Lit. An irregular dramatic piece, usually of 
the burlesque cast. 

Extravasation, (-vah-sd’shiin.) [From L. ertra, out- 
side of, and vas, a vessel.) (Med.) The escape of any 
of the fluids of the living body from their proper ves- 
sels through a rupture or injury in their walla. 

Extreme Unction, (-iingk’shin.) [See Uncrtion.] 
—— One of the seven sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic Church, administered only to persons at the 





Extremities, (éks-trém'e-teéz.) 
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point of death, consisting in the anointing various 
parts of the body, and the recitation of certain prayers. 
It is supposed to purify the soul of the dying person 
from any sin he may have committed, which has not 
been previously expiated by participation in the other 
means of grace. The Council of Trent passed several 
canons on this subject, declaring it to be truly and 
properly a sacrament instituted by Jesus Christ. 

L. extremitas, & last 
resort.) (Anat.) The limbs, as distinguished from the 
head and trunk of an animal.—( Fine Arts.) The head, 
hands, and feet of an animal figure. 

Extrorse, (ékstrórz.) (Bot) Turned outwards from 
she axis of growth of the series of organs to which it 

elongs. 

Exuma, (Little and Great,) (¢gs-yii/mah,) two of 
the Bahama cluster of islands, in N. Lat. 23° 30’, W. 
Lon. 79° 50’. The larger one has a safe and commodi- 
ous harbor. 

Exuterys (égz-ü'to-re.)) [L. arpi (Med.) A small 
artificial ulcer, the discharge of which is kept running 
for the purpose of therapeutic diagnosis. 

Eyalet, (ï'a-lčt.) (Pol. Geog.) A Turkish administra- 
tive division, governed by a pasha of the first class ; as, 
the eyalet of Yania (Janina). 

Eyck, JaN VAN, QU) otherwise called JoHN or BRUGES, 
a great painter of the Flemish school, в. 1390. Among 
his pictures — which are remarkable for the freshnees 
of their brilliancy of color — аге The Adoration of the 
Magi, a Madonna and Child, and a St. Jerome. D. 1448. 
—His brother HUBERT, B. 1366, D. 1426, also an ad- 
mirable artist, is best known by his Adoration of the 
Lamb. These brothers have been sometimes styled 
“the originators of painting in oils." 

Eye, (i) [From A. 8. eag. ун) The organ of 
vision, that is to say, of the phenomenon by virtue of 
which the light emitted or reflected from bodies excites 
in us the sensation which reveals their presence. The 
eyo (Fig. 316) is placed in a cavity called the orbit; itis 
maintained in its position by six muscles, which serve 


to move it, by the optic nerve, the conjunctiva, and the 





Fig. 316. — ANATOMY OF THE EYE. 

1, Cornea; 2, anterior chamber of the eye ; 3, crystalline Jens ; 4, 
the iris; 5, the vitreous humor; 6,retina ; T, choroid; 8, sole- 
rotic ; 9, optic nerve; 10, the superior, and the inferior, rectus; 
11, cranium; 12, the superior, and the inferior, eyelid ; 13, er- 
bit; 14, conjunctiva. 


eyelids. Its size is much the same in all persons: it is 
the varying operation of the eyelids that makes the eye 
eppear larger or smaller. It consists of many parts. 
The outermost membrane of the ball of the eye is called 
the sclerotic, and to this the muscles that move the eye 
are attached. Its internal surface is lined by the cho- 
roid (so called from a fancied resemblance to another 
membrane, termed chorion), and this is continuous with 
the tris, a movable curtain floating in the aqueous hu- 
mor, with a rounded opening at its middle, known as 
the pupil. This opening is continually varying when 
the eyelids are separated, according to the quantity of 
light. When the light is strong, the pupil is made 
smaller; when the light is less abundant, it is enlarged. 
The crystalline lens is a pellucid body, enclosed in a deli- 
cate capsule, and placed in the concave depression of 
the front of the vitreous humor, a transparert and pel- 
lucid pulpy matter, filling the ball of the eye behind 
the lens, and covered externally by the hyaloid or arach- 
noid membrane. The optic nerve enters the back of the 
eyeball by a perforation in the sclerotic and choroid 
coats, and is spread on the posterior and interior sur- 
face of the latter, forming a nervous expansion, termed 
the retina. The eye is moved by six muscles. In speak- 
ing of the mechanism of the organ of vision, we may 
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mot improperly liken it to a natural camera obecura, 
ded with a lens, which, at the back of the eye, 
& picture on the retina. When the lens is too con- 
vex, the picture falls short of the nerve, and the person 
is short-sighted: when the picture tends to form be- 
yond the nerve, owing to the lens not being sufficiently 
convex, then the person is long-sighted. In the first 
case, а оро» glass is requi, and in the latter a 
convex, as in persons. e principal appenda 
of the eye are the eyelids, with their oliin òt — 
the lachrymal glands, which secrete the tears; the tu- 
` nica conjunctiva, a thin transparent membrane, which 
lines the posterior surface of the eyelids and the front 
ns of the eyeball. Its outer surface is always moist. 
e small red tubercle at the inner angle of the eyelids 
is called the caruncula lachrymalis, in front and without 
which are the apertures known as lia, 
=m —— n lid —“ ene other. These 
e exte openings of the lachrymal d alon 
+ which the tears travel from the бөзү, а fom. 
branous bag, situate at the inner angle of the orbit. — 
(Arch.) Any round window, or aperture to admit light, 
made in a pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, &c. 
See (EIL-DE-BŒUF. — E. OF A VOLUTE, that point of a volute 
where the helix or spiral begins. — ( Gardening.) 
small bud or shoot, grafted upon a tree. 
Eyelet, or EvELzT-HOLE, (i'lit.) (Fr. œillet.) (Naut.) On 
shipboard, a small hole or aperture for the reception of 
a piece of cordage. 
Eye-piece, (i'péés) (Opt) The lens, or combination 
of lenses, placed next the eye, in telescopes and micro- 


scopes. 

Eylau, (i'lou,) a town of E. Prussia, on the Pasmar, 20 
m. from re он, celebrated as the scene of a great 
battle fought Feb. 8, 1807, between the French under 
Napoleon I. and the allied Russian and Prussian armies, 
in which, after a bloody struggle, the former were vic- 
torious. 

Eyrie, Evry, (a’re.) [From Teut. ey, an egg.) The 
nest of & bird of prey, particularly of the eagle, vul- 
ture, and condor. 

Ezekiel, (e-zé/ke-/1,) one of the Hebrew prophets, was 
the son of the priest Buzi, and along with Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, was carried captive, when still a young 
uer d to Mesopotamia, abt. 598 в.с. The date of his 

is not recorded. The canonical book called The 


FAB 


Book of E. contains the collection of Ezekiel's prophe- 
cies. This book divides itself into two halves: 1. The 
first, comprising prophecies and visions before the fall 
of Jerusalem (i.-xxiv.); these are placed in chronologi- 
cal order, from the fifth year of the captivity to the ninth 
(i. 2, xxiv. 1). 2. The second is occupied with prophecies 
and visions after Jerusalem was taken (xxv.-xlviil.). 
Ezra, (ёг'таћ,) a Jewish scribe and priest, who, abt. the 
year 458 в. с., led the second expedition of Jews back 
from the Babylonian exile into Palestine. The Tal- 
mudic statement is that he died at Zamzumu, a town 
on the Tigris, while on his road from Jerusalem to 
Susa, and a tomb, said to be his (Fig. 317), is shown on 
the Tigris, abt. 20 m. above its junction with the Eu- 
The canonical book called by his name, along 
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Fig. 317. — TOMB OF EZRA. 


with the book of Nehemiah, formed, among the Jews, 
the first and second books of Ezra. It records events 
which extended over a period of nearly 80 years, and 
divides itself naturally into two parts. The first six 
chapters embrace a period of 21 y and relate the 
history of the first return from the ylonish captiv- 
ity; the rest of the book chronicles the second return, 
under Ezra the priest, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. 


F. 


the 6th letter of the English and Latin alphabets, | Fabii, (/i'be-4) the name of a family illustrious in 


F, and the 4th consonant in the former, is a labio-dental 
aspirate, formed by placing the upper teeth on the 
under lip, while emitting the breath. It bears such a 
similar kindred affinity with v as p bears to d, and is 
distinguished from v by its being more vocal. Frequent 
interchanges of the two letters are made, especially in 
the German, as indicated by the sound—v being ex- 
pressed as / — аз in fon, the orthoépy of von, &c. Ав 
an abbreviation in numismatics, archeology, &c., F 
stands for Fabius, Feliz, and Faustus; also for filius, 
2 and the like; in medical phraseology and in 
ploinatics, it is employed for fiat (let it be done); it 
further signifies Fellow, as F.R.S. (Fellow of the Royal 
Society), &c.; in music, f over aline means forte ; ff, for- 
tissimo, or molto forto; and F is the nominal of the 
fourth note in the natural diatonic scale of C. In chem- 
istry, F represents fluorine ; and, in chronology, Friday, 
as well as standing for one of the dominical letters. F, 
as à numeral, with the Romans, signifled 40; and with 
a dash over it, thus F, 40,000. 

Fa, (fih) (Mus) One of the syllables invented by 
Guido Aretino, to mark the fourth note (F) of the mod- 
ern scale, which rises thus: ut (do), re, mi, fa, &c. 

Fabaceæ, ( fah-bd'se-e,) ог LEGUMINOSÆ.  [L. faba, a 
bean. ] ( Bot.) The Bean or Leguminous fam., an O. of 
plants, all. Rosales. They are herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
characterized by polypetalous or apetalous flowers, a 

ilionaceous corolla, or a leguminous fruit, and a sol- 
tary carpel, whose style proceeds from the apex. The 
typical gen. is Faba, or VICIA, q. v. 

Fabian, (Jà'be-in,) a term expressive of that line of 
military tactics which declines the risking of a battle 
in the open fleld, but seeks every means of harassing 
the enemy by countermarches, ambuscades, skirmish- 


Roman annals; the following were eminent members 
of its various branches: Quintus FABIUS MAXIMUS, 
chosen consul 122 в. с., received the sert of Al- 
brogicus for his great victory over the Allobroges in 
Gaul, in which the enemy lost 120,000 men. — QUINTUS 
Fasius MAXIMUS RULIANUS, the greatest general of his 
time, was twice dictator of Rome, and five times elect- 
ed to the consulship (322-295 B.c.). He gained t 
victories over the Samnites. — QUINTUS FABIUS XI- 
MUS VERRUCOSUS, styled CUNCTATOR, after conquering 
the Ligurians was chosen consul, 233 B. с., and dictator, 
217. He carried on a successful defensive war inst 
Hannibal, and became consul for the fifth time in 209 
B.C. D. 203. 

Fable, (/2'Ы.) (L. fabula.) (Lit) Any imaginative 
narration; particularly, a short fictitious composition, 
forming a didactic allegory, which should properly con- 
sist of two parts — the symbolic representation, and 
the application or moral of the story. A F. differs from 
a parable, inasmuch as the former is permitted to pass 
the limits of possibility, as where the brute creation 
are gifted with the faculty of human speech, and the 
like. The oldest Scriptural example extant is Jotham's 
F. of the trees. Among the ancients, the chief fabu- 
lists were the Indian Pilpay, the Greek Æsop, and the 
Latin Phaedrus. Of modern names in this branch of 
Literature, we have Lessing among Germans, Gay 


among English writers; and, greatest of all, the 
French Lafontaine (q. v.). — Also, the plot of an epic 
or dramatic poem. 


Fnbliau, (/fib'le-o,)) (pl. FABLIAUX.) (Lit) The name 
of a class of metrical romances, of but little length, 
composed principally by the French trouvéres of the 
12th and 13th centuries. 


ing on flanks, &c.:—so called from Quintus Fabius| Fabricius Lucinas, Carus, ( fa-brish'yis,) a Roman 


Maximus, a Roman general opposed to Hannibal, who 
—— gain time for Rome to assemble her whole 
s le foroe ere he came to close quarters with the 
enemy. 


consul, elected 282 в.с. While serving as am or 
to Pyrrhus he distinguished himself by his inflexible 
probity. After gaining great victories over the Brutii 
and Samnites, F. D. abt. 277 B. C. 
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т ©, (fah-edd’.) [Fr. from L. facies, the face.]| Faemsan, ( fa-ainfsah.) [Апс. Faventia.) A city стыр, 


‹ Arok.) The face or front of a building which 


ín the Romagna, 20 m. B.W. of Ravenna. 


palatial or striking architectural features; in other| Fagopyrum, (/o-góp'e-rüm.) (Bot.) А gen. of the 0. 


words, that side of an edifice which facea the street, 
and is distinguished by the principal entrance. 

Face, ( fds.) [Fr., from L. facies.) (Furt.) The extent 
between the two outermost points of two adjacent bas- 
ко ho One of the plane surfaces of a polyhe- 
dron. — F. oP А Gun. (Mil) The surface of metal at 
the mouth. — F. or А CYLINDER. ( Mach.) In steam-en- 
gines, the plane section of a cylinder on which the 
slide-valve moves. 

Facetise, ( fa-se'she-é.) [from L. facetus, literally, a 
making merry.] A generic term for humorous sayings, 
witticisms, jokes, and the like. 

Facets, (fa'stis.) [Fr. fucettes.] Among lapidaries, 
small facea or plane surfaces cut in brilliants, rose dia- 
monds, &c., to add to their lustre by reflection of light. 
—(Anat.) А samall section of the surface of a bone. 

Facia, (/d'she-ah.) (rom L. facies, a face.) (Arch.) А 
term commonly applied to tho overlapping bands of an 
architrave. 

Fa'cial Angle. (Anat) See ANGLE. 

Facies Hippocratien, ( /a'shoez hip-po-krdt'e-kah.) 
[L., Hippocratic face.) (Med.) That deathlike appear- 
ance which consists in the nostrils being sharp, the eyes 
hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears contracted, 
the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
pale or livid. It is во called from Hippocrates, by whom 
it has been so correctly described in his Prognostica. 

Pacing, (fis ing.) (Same deriv.) (Arch) A term by 
which is designated the superior class of material, as 
freestone, &c., employed in the frontage of a building 
to conceal the brickwork or inner substance. — ( pil.) 
( Mil.) A movement by which soldiers turn on the heel, 
left-about, right-about, &c. 

Fac-simile, (/ZE-sim'i-le.) (From L. facere to make, 
and similis, like.) Ап exact copy or imitation of an 
original in all its distinguishing traits and peoculiari- 
ties; as, the fuc-simile of an autograph. 

Faction, (fdk'shiin.) (L. асно | Among the ancient 
Romaus, one of the companies of contestants in the 
Circus games. They were 4 in number: the green, blue, 
red, and while, to which the purple and yellow were 
added by Domitian. On account of the great loss of 
life involved iu these combats, F. were finally sup- 
pressed. — The term in modern parlance is applied to a 
political clique or party, usually acting in opposition 
to the governing authority, and thus commonly denot- 
ing a minorily (though not necessarily во): —in this 
sense it is used reproachfully. 

Factitious, ( fdk-tish’as.) |L. factitius, artfully теде.) 
That which is made by art: — opposed to natural ; as, in 
chemistry, factitious cinnabar. 

Factor, (f/ik'tór.) [L.,& maker — specifically, a maker 
of parans | Math.) A multiplicand or a divisor; any 
quantity which will multiply or divide another. The 
prime Ё. of a quantity are those F. which are not 
evenly divisible by any ofher quantity than 1. — (Com.) 
An agent employed to dispose of goods or merchandise 
consigned or delivered to him by or for a principal, and 
paid by a commission, sometimes termed fuctorage. 

Factory, (fik’to-re.) [From L. factura, a muking.] 
(Com.) A trading mart eatablished for the mercautile 
purchase and sale of commodities in а foreigh country: 
— the term is most general in its application to such 

laces established in the E. Indies and China. — In Eng- 

nd and the U. States, the word commonly signifies 
what is otherwise called a mill, that is an establishment 
where any branch of textile manufactures is carried on 
by means of machinery worked by steam or water- 
power; as, a cotton-factory. 

Facale. [L., little torches.] (Ast.) See Sun. 

Paculty, (fik-til-te.) [L.facutas.] In scholastic par- 
lance, a term by which is understood the different 
depts. of a university, divided according to the curri- 
culum of arts and sciences taught therein. In moet 
cases there are 4 F.: of arts, including humanity and 

hilosophy; of theology; of physic; and of civil law. — 
(Lau) A privilege granted to a person, by favor and 

ndulgence, of doing that which, by the strict letter of 
the law, he ought not to do. —(/'Ailos.) A power or 
capacity inherent in the human mind; as, understand- 
ing, will, memory, imagination, and the like. If it be 
a power exerted by the body alone, it is called a cor- 
poreal or animal F.; if it belong to the mind, it is styled 
а rational F.; and it may further be distinguished into 
а natural Р. ог that by which the body is nourished, 
and a vival, or that by which life is preserved. 

Feces, (/c'séz.) [L.] (Physiol.) The excrementary por- 
tions of aliment, &c., discharged from the bowels. — 
(Owm.) The sediment or impure matter left after the 
process of distillation, &c. 


Polygonacex, consisting of herbaceous plants, with ereot 
branched stems, and heart-shaped or halbert-shaped 
leaves. The common Buckwheat, or Brank as it is 
sometimes called, F. esculentum, is an annual plant with 
a branched stem, wing 2 or З ft. high. It is a native 
of central Asia. In many parts of Europe and some of 
the U. States, buckwheat is largely employed for human 
food ; and the thin cakes made of it are esteemed doli- 
cious. Asa food, its nutritious properties are greatly 
inferior to wheat, but it ranks much higher than rice. 
In France it is called Sarrasin and Blé noir. 

Fagus, (á'güs.) (Bot.) А gen. of planta, О. Corylaces, 
distinguished by having triangular nuts inclosed with- 
in a spiny capsule or husk. The common Beech of 
Europe, F. sylvatica, forms a large and handsome tree, 
Its nuts, from which useful oil is expressed, are much 
sought after by swine; and its timber is one of the best 
kinds of wood for fuel. 

Fahlun, ( /ah'loon,) a town of Sweden, 55 m. W. of Gofie. 
Celebrated copper-mines lie in its vicinity. Pop. 7,117. 

Fahrenheit, GABRIEL DANIEL, ( fah/rén-hit,) a German 
natural philosopher, в. at Dantzig about 1690. Heim- 
vented the well-known thermometer which is called by 
his name. D. 1740. 

Faience, ( fa'ydnz.) (Ceram.) A general term compris- 
ing ali the various kinds of glazed earthenware and por- 
celain. The origin of the term is open to dispute; by 
some it is supposed to be derived form Fuenza, in Italy, 
by others, from Fayence, in France. 

Fainéants, (/in'a-awng.) (Fr., Do-nothings.] (Hist) 
A term by which are designated those indolent French 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty who were held in 
political subjection by their mayors of the palace. 

Fainting. (Med.) See SYNCOPE. 

Faints, Basis.) (From Fr. faner, to dissolve.) (Сн) 
In the distillation of whisky, the weak and impure 
spirituous liquor that runs off first and last from the 
still. This crude spirit is very unwholesome, being 
much impregnated with fetid essential oll. 

Fair, ( fare.) (W. ffuir.] A kind of market, conducted ea 
an extensive scale, and granted to a town or dist. by 
privilege, for the more speedy and convenient supply- 
ing of such articles of daily use as the place and its 
neighborhood stands in need of. In the U. States, F. 
are merely competitive exhibitiona of animal and im 
dustrial products, and poesess no commercial character. 

Fairfax, EpwARD, (far/fükz,) an English poet, B. of a 
noble Yorkshire family towards the close of the 16th 
cent. He first translated the works of Tasso into Eng- 
lish, and his version has been repeatedly reprinted in 
England, and once in the U. Stutes (1855). 

Fairfax, Tuomas, Lord, an English parliamentariaa 
generul, B. in Yorkshire, 1611. After serving with dis- 
tinction in the Low Countries, Lord F. was declared 
general-in-chief of the Parliament army at the opening 
of the Civil War, 1642, and again in 1645. He distin- 
guished himself in most of the great battles and sieges 
of that struggle, and after its close refused to act as one 
of the judges of Charles I. In 1659, Lord F, used all his 
influence with the army to promote the restoration of 
Charles II. D. 1071. — His grandson, Tuomas, Lord F, 
B. abt. 1691, settled in Virginia, where he owned large 
estates, and became the patron and friend of General 
Washington. During the War of the Revolution, Lord 
F. was held in such esteem by both belligerents that 
bis estates were left intact. D. 1782. 

Fairfax, in Virginia, a N.E. co., separated from Mary- 
land by the Potomac; area, abt. 430 sq. m. Within its 
limits is Mt. Vernon, the seat of Gen. Washington. C. 
Fairfax Court-House. 

Fairfield, (far feeld,) in Oonnecticul, a 8.W. co., b. by 
Long Island Sound; a. abt. 650 sq. m.; C. Danbury and 
Fairfield ; .  —A port of тара one of 
the caps. of above co., is situate on Long Island Sound, 
about 22 m. S.W. of New Haven. This place, settled in 
1659, wus destroyed by the English in 1779.—In / 

a village of Jefferson county.—In Ohio, а 8. cent 
county, having an area of about 490 square miles; 
capital, Lancaster.—In South Carolina, a N. centra 
dist.; area, about 680 square miles; capital, Wiuns- 
borough. 

Fair Head, or ВЕхмовк, a lofty headland of columnar 
greenstone, 535 ft. above the sea, 5 m. E.N.E. of Bally- 
castle, co. Antrim, N. coast of Ireland. 

Fair Isle, (-ii,) iu the N. Atlantic Ocean, lies bet. the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, 22 m. 8.W. of Sumburgh Head. 
It was the scene of the shipwreck of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, with the remaining vessels of the defeated and 
scattered Spanish Armada, 1588. 

Fair Oaks, (BATTLE or.) See CHICKAHOMINY. 
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Fairy, ( TUM) [A.8. Jeka a fay, or imaginary being 
or spirit. It is generally difficult to give any scientific 
definition of the nature of a superstition, because its 
phenomena are continually varying according to time, 
place, and other conditions. The F. superstition espe- 
cially defies definition, because it was the peculiarity 
ef the creatures to whom it referred that they followed 
no regular law, human or divine, but obeyed the im- 

· pulse of their own caprice; hence every F. tale differs 
from another. Fairies, however, were generally sup- 
posed to assume a human form, though they were of an 
extremely diminutive síze; to be distinguished by a vari- 
ety of fantastical actions, good or ; and always to 
exercise a magic power over mortals. The F. supersti- 
tion peculiarly belongs to modern Europe. We find 
nothing like it among the idolatries of the heathen re- 
ferred to in Scripture, nor does the word occur in the 
English Bible, or its equivalent in the original texts. 
In classical mythology, there is nothing nearer to it than 
the nymph of the fountain or grove among the Greeks. 

Faith, (fáth.) (Fr. foi, from L. fides.) (Phil) That cre- 
dence which the mind attaches to a declaration or prom- 
ise made by another in his own behalf; it is distin. 
guished from sight or perception, inasmuch that it is a 
means whereby we gain a knowledge of things without 
personal observation; and from reason, because it has to 
deal with matters which lie beyond the ratiocinative 
province, while, at the same time, F. cannot be exercised 
without the coöperation of reason. — ( Theol.) The assent 
of the mind to the truth of what has been revealed to 
us in the Holy Scriptures; more particularly that liv- 
ing reception of truth by the heart, by which we see our 
sinfulness in the sight of God, and are led to flee to 
Christ for salvation. 

Fakir, or big | Sa-keer’.) (Ar. fakhar, poor.] А 
Hindoo monk or devotee, corresponding with the Per- 
sian dervish (д. v.). They may be more properly desig- 
mated as а kind of Brabminical fanatics, who lead eremiti- 
eal lives, and whose chief aim is to gain the veneration 
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Falcade, (fdl-kdd’.) [From L. falz, a sickle, on aw 
count of the form presented by the horse's legs.] (Man.) 
The act by which a horse throws himself upon his 
haunches, as in very quick curvets. 

Falciform, (fál'se-fórm.) (From L. falz, a sickle, and 
Jorma, form.] Sickle-shaped; as, in anatomy, the F. 
process, or that curved process of the dura mater which 
ве tes the two hemispheres of the brain. 

Falcon, (/au'kn.) [Fr. faucon.] (20010) See FALCON- 
IDE 


Falconer, (fauk'nür.), [Fr. fauconnier.] (Hawking.) 
One who trains hawks for the taking of wild-fowl. 

Falconet, ( fdl'ko-n:t.) [Fr. falconette, literally, a young 
falcon.] (Gun.) Formerly, à piece of ordnance carry- 
ing a ball of about 2 lbs. weight. 

Falconida, ( /il-kón'e-e.) (ZoóL) The Falcon fam., 
O. Raptores, comprising birds of prey which have the 
head completely covered with feathers, the eyes more 
or less sunken, and exceedingly sharp talons and pow- 
erful muscles. They are adapted, both by their organ- 
ization and courage, for the capture of living prey, al- 
though in these respects they differ tly among 
themselves. The true falcons, gen. , are charac- 
terized by a powerful beak, generally armed with a 
kind of tooth on each side, near the apex; their wings 
are strong, long, and pointed, and they are remarkable 
for courage and activity. The superciliary arch pro- 
jects above the eye, giving them a bold and threatening 

hysiognomy. Most of them subsist on living prey. 
heir first plumage differs from that of maturity, which 
is not acquired before the third or fourth year; but so 
rapid is the growth of the true falcons, that in three 
months the young equal the old ones in size. The fe- 
male is generally one-third larger than the male. The 
falcons are remarkable for 
—— гер flight, 
and great boldness in at- 
tacking their prey. They 
are the birds used in fal- 
conry, and several of the 
species are extremely do- 
cile, being readily trained 
to pursue e, and re- 
turn at call. The best 
known American species 
are the Duck-Hawk or 
Peregrine falcon, F. ana- 
tum, which is abt. 18 inch- 
es in length, and 42 inch- 
es wide when its wings 
are extended. It is a very 
fine-looking, strong, and 
bold bird, when in its full 
wth and plumage. The 
igeon-Hawk, F. colum- 
barius, the Gerfalcon (or 
Jerfalcon), F. gyrfalco, an elegant species, which is gen- 
erally considered the boldest and most beautiful of the 
genus, mankari pu f» size nearly to that of the Osprey. 
he Sparrow-Hawk, F. sparverius, of the entire conti- 
nent of America (Fig. 319), measures about 12 inches. 
It feeds upon small birds, mice, and other small ani- 
mals, and never attacks poultry. 

Falconry, (fau'kn-re,) or HawKING. [Fr. fauconnerie.] 
The art of training all kinds of hawks, but more 
cially the Falco peregrinus, called the gentle falcon, for the 
sport of hawking. This was much practised in Europe 
and Asia in the chivalric ages, and continued a favora- 
ble amusement till the 17th cent.; but the invention 
of firearms gradually superseded it. “In the language 
of Falconry,” says Yarrell, “the female peregrine is 
exclusively called the Falem, and on account of her 
greater size, power, and courage, is usually flown at 
herons and ducks. The male peregrine being some- 
times one-third less than the female, is called the Gercel 
or tiercelet, and is more frequently flown at partridges 
and sometimes at magpies." 

Faliero, MARINO, ( fah-le-à/ro,) a celebrated Venetian, 
B. about 1284, was elected Doge in 1332. Having insti- 
gated a popular conspiracy against the Council of Ten 
and the patrician order, F. was sentenced to death, 
1355. His fate forms the subject of Byron's well-known 
drama, Marino Fuliero. 





Fig. 319. — SPARROW-HAWE. 


«f the world by enacting absurd and cruel penances, | Falkirk, (Scot. pron. faw’kiirk,) a town of Scotland, 


eutdoing even the mortifications and severities of the 
ancient anchorets. Some will mangle their bodies with 
scourges and knives ; others never lie down, but if they 
do so, transfix themselves upon beds of spikes; and 
ethers remain al! their lives in one posture. 
Falaise, ( /ah-laís',) a town of France, in Normandy, 
dep. Calvados, 23 m. R.S.E. of Caen, In its castle, now 


co. Stirling, 24 miles N.N.W. of Edinburgh, near which 
Sir W. Wallace was defeated by Edward I. of England, 
1296, and also, in 1746, the English FETA by that of 
"Prince Charles Edward Stuart. Pop. 9,000. 

Falkland, (fauk‘lind,) a town of Scotland, co. Fife, 
27 miles N.W. of Edinburgh, with a fine old palace, the 
favorite residence of King James V. 


. 4,000. 
in ruins, William the Conqueror was в. in 1024. Manuf.| Falkland Islands, a group of Nahe rh English 


Linens, &c. Pop. 10.221. 


islands, surrounded by smaller ones, in the S. Atlantic, 
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abeut 300 m. E.S.E. of the Straits of Magellan; Lat. 519 

- 85’ 8., Lon. 57° 00 W.; total area, 7,600 aq. m. . 686. 

Fall, (The.) (Theol.) The doctrine of the historical 
introduction of evil into the world, as described in the 
8d chapter of the book of Genesis. This doctrine as- 
sumes various forms, viri to the interpretation 
which the narrative receives. Some theologians inter- 
pret tho narrative more literally —although none can 
be said to do во quite literally — and others interpret 
it more figuratively; while others reject it altogether 
as а narrative, and look upon it merely as a mythical 
story of the early times—mirroring the lapse from a 
primitive golden age, or age of innocence. 

Fallacy, ( fal'la-se.) [L. fallacia, deception.] (Log. and 
Rhet.) A logical artifice, or a sophism or argument 
framed for the purpose of decoption : — in modern usage, 
it is frequently misapplied in the sense of an error or 


Falling Bodies. (Miv.) The fall of bodies to the 
earth in various circumstances offers remarkable illus- 
trations of motion caused by a force producing a uni- 
form acceleration. When bodies of different material 
fall through the air, they do not usually pass through 
the same spaces in the same time. A ball of lead and a 
scrap of paper fall with very different veloci*ies. The 
difference arises from the resistance of the air, which 
varies with the form and dimensions of the body, and 
with the velocity. If, however, the bodies are made to 
fall in 4 tube from which the air has been exhausted, 
then the time of descent and the velocity acquired will 
be the same. The motion of all bodies in vacuo is uni- 
formly accelerated. The force producing the motion is 
usually called gravity, and the acceleration is indicated 


by g. 
Failing Stars. (Ast.) See METEORS. 
Fallopian Tubes, (/21-0'ре-ів tubs.) [Named after 


their discoverer, Fullopio.] (Anat.) Two canals or ducts 
arising on either side of the uterus, and terminating in 
the ovarium. 

Fallopio, (/Gi-iope-o,) GABRIELLO. [L. FALLoPIUS.] An 
Italian surgeon and anatomist, B. in Modena, 1523, was 
the first to give exact descriptions of the organ of hear- 
ing, of the organization of the foetus, and of the tubes 
of the uterus, sínce called by his name. D. 1562. 

Fallow, (filo. (From А. 8. falewe, pale-yellow.) 
(Agric. Land is said to be under fallow when it is 
ploughed and otherwise stirred for a season without 
being cropped. A naked F. is one in which the soil re- 
mains a whole year without any kind of crop; a turnip 
or green-crop F., one in which the land is left idle from 

harvest-time till the early part of summer, and is then 
sown with turnips, or root crops, in rows. 

Fal'low-Deer. (257) Вее Cervipa. 

Fall River, (fawl’-,) in Massachusetts, a city and port 
of entry of Bristol co., at the entrance to Taunton river, 
45 miles 8.8.W. of Boston. This city has an extensive 
trade, with important manuf, of textile goods, machin- 


ery, &c. 

Falls, ( fauls.) in Tezas, an E. central co.; area, abt. 950 
q; m.; C. Marlin. 

Falmouth, (/dimouh,) a fortified seaport of England, 
co. Cornwall, at the mouth of the Fal, 11 miles 8.W. of 


Tauro. Pop. 5,709. 
Paise, — From L. faisus.] That which is not 
true or in accordance with fact. — (Mus.) A false note 


is one played out of tune, A false cadence is that in 
which the bass rises a tone or semitone, instead of ris- 
ing a fourth or falling a fifth. 

False Preten'ces. (Law.) The obtaining money 
or goods by fraudulent statements or representations, 
with intent to cheat: — it is a misdemeanor punishable 
at common law. 

Falsetto, (faul-set/to.) [It., false treblo.) (Mur) That 

ies of human voice, the compass of which lies above 
e natural organ, rarely exceeding 4 or 5 notes. 

Paister, ( /ahi'stár,) an island of Denmark, in the Bal- 
tic, b. N. by Zealand, N.E. by Moen, and W. by Laa- 
land. In association with the latter it forma a p. hav- 
ing an area of 640 sq.m. From its plenteous yield of 
fruit, P. has been styled the “orchard of Denmark." 
С. Nykioping. Рур. (including Laaland) 93,344. 

Fama, ( fa^mah.) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of fame 
or rumor, depicted as either blowing or holding in her 
hand a trumpet. 

Familiar, ( fah-mil/ydr.) (From L. famulus, a servant.] 
A demon or evil spirit supposed to be attendant at call. 

` — ( pl.) (Eccl. Hist.) In the former Court of Holy In- 

quid of the Roman Catholic Church, a class of of- 

rs who were employed in the arrest and subsequent 
trial by torture of offenders. 

Familiar Spirits. (Probably from L. famulus, a 
domestic.) (Myth.) A term employed to denote those 
Supernatural beings in attendance upon magicians, wiz- 
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ards, witches, conjurors, and other skilful professors of 

the black art. The belief in such spirits goes far back 

into the history of the race. We read of them in the time 

of Moses, who admonished his countrymen to “ regard 
not them that have familiar spirits" (Lev. xix. 31), 
which would imply the prevalence of the superatition 
among the Egyptians. In Eastern stories, nothing is 
more common than the mention of magic germs, rings, 
&c., to which are attached genii, sometimes good, some- 
times bad. The genius ог daimon, which Socrates and 
some other celebrated ancients were said to have had 
as companions, was a kind of familiar. 

Family, (fdm’ele.) [L. familia.) (Bot.) Synonymous 
with ORDER, д. v. — (2001) A tribe of animals or vege- 
tables allied to each other by certain distinctive char- 
acters. — ( Math.) A congeries of several kinds of curves, 
all of which are defined by the same equation, but ina 
different manner, according to their respective orders. 

Famine (Port), (/dm’in,) a convict-settlement of the 
Sen republic, 8. America; 8. Lat. 589 38’, W. Lon. 
70° 58’. 

Fanal, ( fa-nahl’.) [Fr. from L. pharos.] The lantern 
of a pharos, or light-house. 

Fanatic, (fa-ndtik.) [From L. fanaticus — fanum, a 
temple.] An enthusiastic, visionary person, who, in 
religious matters, adopts extravagant opinions. Among 
the anc. Romans, the term obtained from its havin 
been given to a class of pren who were often seig 
with a frenzy of supposed inspired enthusiasm. 

Fancy, (fdn'se) [From Gr. phantasia.] (Philos.) See 
IMAGINATION. — THE Fancy, a slang term used in Eng- 
Jand to indicate collectively those who practise or pro- 
fess boxing, or the manly art of self-defence. — F. BALL. 
[Fr. bal costume.) А ball, or dancing entertainment, at 
which the guests appear in fancy dresses. — 2. Goons. 
(Com.) Fabrics, jewelry, or knick-knacks, of livel 
tints or fanciful patterns, as distinguished from su 
articles &s are of a plainer description and more sub- 
dued in coloring; the shop in which such goods are 
sold is called a fancy &ore.— F. Stocks. (Banking.) Im 
the U. States, a kind of stocks of no intrinsic value, and 
artificial in their fluctuating prices, sometimes placed 
upon the market as incentives to bling. 

Fandango, (fdn-ddng’go.) (Sp. nen) An old 
Spanish dance, whose motion proceeds by degrees, from 
a slow and uniform to the most lively and irregular 
motion. The Bolero is a kind of F., but of a more se- 
date character than the above. 

Fanega, (fanegah.) |Sp.] In Spanish ng 
countries, a dry-measure equivalent to 134 imp. bushels. 

Fanfare, (fán'fàhr. [From Fr. fanfaron, a boaster.) 
(Mus.) A short, lively, loud, and martial piece of music, 
composed for trumpets and kettle-drums. 

Fang.(fdug. [A.8.} The tusk of a boar or other ani- 
mal; also, a pointed or canine tooth. — Mining.) A re- 
cess cut into the side of an adit, to serve as an air-course. 

Fanner, (fàwnür. [From Eng. fan.) (Agric) А 
machine for the winnowing of threshed grain: other- 
wise termed fan-wheel.—(pl.) (Mach.) Flat discs re- 
volving around a centre, to excite a current of air 
through the fires of blacksmiths’ forges, &c. 

Fannin, ( fdn‘nin,) in Georgia, a N. co., skirted by Ten- 
nessee and N. Carolina ; area, abt. 425 eq. m.; C. Mor- 
nn In Tezas, a N.N.E. co.; area abt. 930 вд. m. ; 

. Bonham. ; 

Fano, (/ah'no) [Anc. Fanum Fortunæ.j A seaport of 
Central Italy, prov. Urbino, 7 m. B.E. of Pesaro. Pop. 
12,500. 

Fanæ, ( /a/no-a,) an island of the kingdom of Denmark, 
12 m. N.W. of Ribo, W. coast of Jütland. Fop. 3,000. 
Fanon,(/i'nün. [From L. fano.) (Eccl) А soarf- 
like vestment worn by Roman Catholic priests at the 

officiation of the Mass. 

Fan-tail, (-idi.) (2001.) The common name of Aus- 
ue birds composing the gen. Rhipidura, fam. Colop- 
teride. 

Fanta, ог Fanti, (fahn'te,)a country on the Guinea 
Coast, W. Africa, b. 8. by the Atlantic; N. Lat. abt. 69 
80, W. Lon. 10, It is under British protection. 

Fantasia, (/in-tal'ze-ah.) [It., a fancy.) (Mus) A 
species of composition supposed to be struck off in the 
heat of the imagination, and in which the composer is 
allowed to give free range to his ideas, and full scope to 
his fancy, untrammelled by scientific rules. 

Fantoccini, ( /dn-tók-chene.) [From It. fantocci, p 
pets.] Puppet figures made to go through a dramatic 
representation by means of wire-pulling, and frequently 
forming a portable exhibition, held in high esteem by 
the Italians. 

Fan-tracery Vaulting, (-ra'süre) (Arch) A 
kind of vaulting (Fig. 320), peculiar to English-Gothie, 
and used chiefly in late Perpendicular work, in which 
all the ribs that rise from the springing of the vault, 
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have the same curve, and diverge equally in 
tion, producing an > 

effect somewhat like 
that of the bones of a 


every direc- 





fan. 

Faraday, MICHAEL, 
(fdr’ah-da,) one of 
the most eminent of 
English chemists and 
pore was B. in 

urrey, 1791. In 1833 
he became Professor 
of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, 
London, where his 
lectures attracted the 
admiration of Euro- 
pean and American Fig. 320.—FAN-TRACERY VAULTING. 
savans. D, 1867. F.'s great fame principally rests upon 
his discoveries in electricity and electro-magnetism. Of 
the latter science he may truly be termed the founder. 
His earlier writings have been collected into 3 vols., 
entitled Experimental Researches in Electricity; and, 
among his later works, Experimental Researches in Chem- 
istry and Physics (1859). 

Farce, ( fahrs.) [Fr.] ( Lit.) See Comepr. 

Farcimen, FARCIN, Farcy, (тамо (Far) A 
disease in horses that commonly precedes, accompanies, 
and in many respects resembles Glanders. The Farcy 
buds, unlike the ulcers of glanders, are curable, but 
require both time and care. 

Fardel-bound, ( fahr’dél-.) (Far.) A disease in cattle 
and sheep, characterized by impaction of the fardel-bag, 
or third stomach of the animal, with food; in other 
words, it may be described as indigestion aggravated to 
inflammation of the stomachic organs. 

Fareham, (fár'hdm,) a seaport of England, in Hamp 
shire, 4 m. N.N.W. of Gosport. It is a favorite sea-bath- 
ing resort. . 10,796. 

Faribault, (fdr-c-bo’,) in Minnesota, a 8. co. оп the 
lowan frontier; area 720 square miles; Capital Blue 
Earth City.—A town of the same State, situated in Rice 


county. 

Fari aa, — [L.] The mealy albumen of cereal 
grains. —( Chem.) me as БЕСИ, Ж, q. v. — ( Bot.) The 
pollen contained in the anthers of planta. 

Farinose, ( fahr’e-ndz.) [L. farinosus.] (Bot. and 2001.) 
Designating parts covered with a white mealy sub- 
stance resembling farina. 

Farma,(/dirm.) (A.S. farma.) A portion of land used, 
either wholly or in part, for cultivation or other agri- 
cultural purposes, as raising stock; whether hired or 
owned by the occupant, including a messuage with out- 
buildings, gardens, orchard, yard, £c. In Great Britain 
the term farmer is exclusively applied to one who cul- 
tivates a land that he holds in lease. In American law, 
the term has the same meaning; but in common par- 
lance, and as a term of description in a deed, farmer 
means one who cultivates a F., whether he owns it or 
not. 

Farmer-general, ( fírm'ür-.) r. fermier-général.) 
(Fr. Hist.) In France, before the Revolution, one of a 
privileged class of persons who farmed the public taxes; 
that is to say, they paid into the govt. treasury a fixed 
annual sum, and then collected the taxes on their own 
account. In 1728, these contractors became amalga- 
mated into a company, and the oppressive nature of the 
taxes it exacted from the people was one of the chief 
causes which led to the subversion of the monarchy, 
and with it the extinction of the fermiers-généraux. 

Farnese, ( fir-nzz' ; It. pron. für-nà'za. he name of 
an illustrious Italian family, whose origin can be traced 
to the middle of the 13th cent. Its most distinguished 
members were Alessandro F., who became pope under 
the name of Paul III. (q. v.); and Alessandro F., son of 
Ottavio F., duke of Parma, and nephew of Philip II. of 
Spain. He served under Don John of Austria at Le- 
panto, 1571, and after his commander's death was made 
governor of the Low Countries, 1578. During the War 
of the Fronde, he obliged Henry IV. to raise the siege 
of Paris, 1590, and afterwards defeated the latter, as 
well as Prince Maurice of Nassau. D. 1592. 

Faro, (fah'ro,) a city and seaport of Portugal, on the 
Valfermosa, prov. Algarve, 20 m. W.S.W. of Tavira. 
Pop. 9,000. — Cape Faro is the N.E. point of the island of 
Sicily, serving to bound the narrowest part of the Strait 
of Messina, in Lat. 38° 15’ 50" N., Lon. 15° 40' 40" E. 

Faro, (fairo,) or PHARAOH. (Games) A well-known 
yer game at cards, deriving its name from the 

gure of the Egyptian king Pharaoh, formerly por- 
trayed on one of the cards, 

Faro, or Ferro Islands, ( fa'ro,)a group of islands 
in the N. Ocean, lying abt. 185 m. N.W. of the Shetlands ; 
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bet. N. Lat. 61° 15’-62° 21’, and E. Lon. 60-80, They 
belong to Denmark, and are 22in number, 17 only 
inhabited. They form a series of mountains, each 

resenting seaward a succession of steep precipices. 
Moms few, however, possess harbors. 

Farquhar, ӨкокбЕ, ( fdr’kwdr,) an English drame 
tist, в. 1678. Of his many fine and successful comedies, 
The Inconstant, The Beauz Stratagem, and Sir 

Wildair, are still favorites on the boards. D. 1707. 

Farragut, DAvID GLAscCoF, ( fdr’rah-giit,) an American 
naval commander, B. in Tenn., July 5, 1801, of Spanish 
descent on the paternal side. Entering the U. 8. navy 
in 1512, he obtained acommander's commission in 1841, 
and the rank of captain in 1855. In April. 1861, Z 
offered his services to the national govt., which, in Jan., 
1862, gave him the command of a squadron to operate 
against New Orleans. On the24th April, he succeeded, 
with his flotilla, in running the gauntlet of the tremen- 
dous fire opened on him by forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, on either side of the Mississippi, below New Or- 
leans, losing only 4 vessels out of the 17 that composed 
his squadron, after destroying the enemy's * mosquito 
fleet" opposed to him. This success on the part of Р 
necessitated the Confederate evacuation of New Orleans. 
In July, 1862, he obtained the rank of rear-admiral, and 
the command of the W. Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
His next t exploits were the passage of the bat- 
teries of Fort Hudson and the operations in Mobile 
Гау, Aug. 5, 1864, where he encountered and defeated, 
after an obstinate —— the enemy's flotilla. This 
victory led to the surrender of forts Gaines and Mor- 
gan by the Confederates. In Dec. 1864, Р. was рер 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral, and to that of - 
ral, July, 1866, being the first American to receive that 
title. In 1865-8, he commanded the American fleet 
sent to cruise in European waters, during which period 
he was the recipient of distinguished courtesies in all 
the countries visited by his command. D. 1870. 

Farrier, (f/ir'e-ür.) [From Fr. fer, iron.) A smith 
who shoes horses: —the term was formerly extended 
to one who professed to doctor horses and cattle, now 
called a veterinary surgeon. 

Farriery, ( /ir're-ür-e.) рем farrier.] The art of 

reventing or curing the diseases of horses and cattle. 
This is now generally called the veterinary art. 

Fars, or Farsistan, (/chr-sis-tan’.) "Tine Persis.) 
A prov. of Persia, formerly the kingdom of Persia 
Proper, b. 8. by the Persian Gulf. It is very fertile in 
the centre; mountainous on the N., where area 
number of wild swine; and so sandy on the 8, as to 
produce little else than palm-trees. Shiraz is the prin- 
cipal town. Z. was the hereditary kingdom of Cyrus the 
Great before his accession to the empire. Pop. 2,000,000. 

Farthing, (fahr’thing.) [A.R. feorthung.] (Numis.) 
Among the Romans, a small piece of brass money. In 
England, a former gold coin, in value abt. one-fourth 
of a noble; at the present time, a Ё. is the lowest in 
value of copper coins in that country, being the fourth 
part of a penny, or half one cent American. 

Farthingale, Fardingale, (fahr'thi .) (Fr. 
vertugadin.] (Costume.) A hoop worn by ladies in Eng- 
land during the reign of Elizabeth, for the spreading 
out of their petticoats, resembling the modern crinoline, 

Fasces, (füssez) [L.] (Hom. Antig.) Emblematical 
weapons, consisting of bundles of rods bound together, 
with an axe projecting from one end, and carried by 
the lictors, before consuls and other dignitaries. They 
were popularly believed to have been derived from the 
kings, and they were considered symbols of supreme 
rule —the axe signifying the power to decapitate, and 
the rods the power to flagellate the criminal, as was 
usual before the carrying out of a capital sentence. The 
civic pretors had 2 F., proconsuls and provincial præ- 
tors 6, consuls 12, and dictators 24. 

Fascia, (fds'se-ah.) [It.] (Arch.) Same as FACIA, 0. v.— 
(Ast.) The bright stripes or belts observed on the discs 
of some planets, Jupiter in particular. —( Anat.) The 
tendonous expansions of the muscles; — otherwise 
termed aponeurosis. 

Fasciculate, (fds-sik’u-ldt.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) 
Growing in a bundle from a common centre, as the 
tubes of the dahlia, &c. 

Fascination, (/s-se-ná'shün.) [Fr., from L. fascina- 
tio.] The fact of being charmed, operated upon, or influ- 
enced upon by the look of certain persons: it is gen- 
erally taken in an evil sense. A belief in F. appears to 
have been very generally prevalent in most ages and 
countries. 

Fascines, (fds'seenz.) [Fr. from L. fasces] ( Fort.) 
Small bavins, or branches, of fagots or brushwood, 
bound up in bundles, and used in erecting earth-works, 
raising batteries, filling up trenches, making parape 
&c. . 
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PFasciolaria, ( /ds-t0-0-lo/re-ah.) (б) А gen. of uni- 
valvo mollusks, family Muricds, found in the Indian 
seas, the Antilles, £c., somo of which are very beautiful. 

Fast, ( fds.) (Ger. fasten, to fast.) Occasional absti- 
nence from food, on days appointed by public authority 
to be observed in fasting and humiliation. Solemn fasts 
have been observed in all ages and nations, especially in 
times of mourning and aflliction. TheJews, besides their 
stated fast-days, occasionally enjoined others in the 
time of any public calamity. In tbe Roman Catholic 
Church, fasting differs from abstinence, in being a re- 
fraining for a certain time from all kinds of food. 

Fasti, ( füs'te.) (L., literally, fixed days.) (Rom. Antiq.) 
The name given to the Roman Calendar, in which were 
set down ail days of feasts, pleadings, games, ceremo- 
nies, the names of public officers, and the different im- 
portant matters, changeable each year:— іб corre- 
sponded to what is called by the moderns an almanac. 

Fastigiate, (-tj'e-àt.) [From L. fastigium, the top.) 
Bot) Growing upright in parallel lines, as the 
branches of the Lombardy poplar. 

Fat, ( fut.) [A.8.] (Chem.) Oleaginous matter secreted 
by the blood, and deposited in the adipose tissues of 
animal bodies.— Fats vary in consistence, color, and 
smell, according to the animals from which they are 
obtained: thus, they are generally fluid in the ceta- 
ceous tribes, soft and rank-flavored in the carnivorous, 
solid and nearly scentless in the ruminants, usually 
white and copious in well-fed young animals, yellowish 
and more scanty in the old. Their consistence varies 
also according to the organ of their production, being 
firmer under the skin, and in the neighborhood of the 
kidneys, than among the movable viscera. The animal 
oils and fats combine with the alkalies, and form perfect 
soaps. With some of the earths, and metallic oxides 
also, they produce saponaceous compounds; and they 
even facilitate the oxidation of some of the metals, as 
copper and mercury, by the atmospheric air. Animal 
fat is not homogeneous, but consists of 4 proximate 

rinciples, viz., stearine, margarine, oleine, and glycer- 

e, the 2 former being solid, and the 2 latter fluid, 
at ordinary temperatures. The first 3 are compounds 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, with water; the last 
is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, without 
water. 

‘Fatalism, ( fa'tdl-irm.) (From L. fatalis, fatal} (РМ!) 
The belief in an unchangeable destiny to which every- 
thing is subject; or the doctrine which holds that an 
inevitable necessity or overruling fate directs the course 
of all events. See PREDESTINATION. 

‘Fata Morgana, (fa’ nah.) [It., the fairy 
Morgana.) (Meteor.) A peculiar aérial phenomenon 
occasionally witnessed on the sea-coast, particularly 
about Reggio, ip the Straits of Messina, Italy. It is, во 
to speak, a marine mirage, consisting in the appearance 
in the air, over the surface of the sea, of multiplied re- 
flections of objects on the surrounding coasts. 

Fates, ( fátz.) (Myt.) Three goddesses, also called Parce, 
who were supposed to preside over accidents and events, 
and to determine the date and period of human life. 
They were called Atropos, Clotho, and Lachesis, and are 
variously represented — sometimes as spinning the 
thread of human life; in which employment Clotho 
held the distaff, Lachesis turned the wheel, and Atropos 
cut the thread. 

Fe'thers, The.) (Eccl. Hist.) See CHURCH (FATHERS 


OP THE). 
Fathom, ( JURE) [А.8. fedhem.] (Navig.) A meas- 
ure of 2 yards, or 6 ft., used chiefly as the unit of length 


in sounding the depth of water in seas, navigable 
rivers, &с. 

Fatima, (/aA-t'mah,) was the only daughter of Mo- 
hammed, B. in Mecca, and married to her cousin Ali, 
from which union sprung the celebrated Arabian dy- 
nasty of the Futimites, the caliphs of which race ruled 
Egypt from 970 till 1170. 

Fatümites. (His.) See FATIMA. 

Fatuity, (fa-tü'e-te.) [From L. fatuus, foolish.] (Med.) 
Mental imbecility ; dementia. 

Faubourg, (/oboorg.) (Fr., from faux, and bourg, a 
borough.] А suburb or outlying district of a city; as, 
the Fuubourg ВЕ. Antoine, Paris. F. were formerly 
located without the city’s walls. 

Fauces, (fawseez.) [L.) (1940) The upper portion оѓ 
the throat, from the entrance of the gullet to the root 
of the tongue. — (Bot.) The orifice of a monopetalous 
— — The aperture into the first chamber 

& shell. 

Faulhorn, (/owl'hórn,) а peak of the Bernese Alps, in 
the Swiss Oberland, bet. the valley of the Grindelwald 
and Lake Briens. It reaches an altitude of 8,800 ft. 

Fault, (fawit.) [From L. fallere, to deceive. саа 
fracture across а series of strate, оре side of which 
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been elevated or depressed out of correspondence with 
the other side. 

Faun, (fawn.) [L. Faunus.) (Myt) Among the anc. 
Romans, one of a class of rural deities corresponding 
with the Greek Pan. They were the demi-gods of woods 
and forests, and hence called sylvan deities, and are rep- 
resented with horned heads, sharp-pointed ears, and 
with their bodies below the waist resembling those of 

ра. Their festival was celebrated at Rome on the 
ec. 

Fauna, (fawn’a.) [From L, Fauni, rural deities.] A 
general term by which all the animals inhabiting a 
particular country are designated, and which beers the 
same relation to the animal kingdom that the term 
Лога does to the vegetable. 

Fauquier, (faw-keer’,) in Virginia, a N.E. co., b. by 
the Blue Ridge; area, 680 square miles; Capital War 


Tenton. 

Faust, ( fowst,) or Fust, (foost,) Јонлмм, one of the 4 
reputed inventors of the art of printing, was a wealth 
citizen of Mentz, and carried on the typographical busi- 
ness with Peter Bchüffer, his son-in-law, after some liti- 
gation with Gutenberg. D. 1460. 

Faust, or Faustus, Јонм, (fows'tüs) commonly 
called Dr. Faustus, an eminent astrologer, flourished 
during the close of the 15th cent., and was a native of 
Würtemberg. The legend runs that F. sold himself to 
the Devil for a period of 24 years, during which time he 
was served by an emissary of His Satanic Majesty named 
Mephistopheles, and that at the expiration of his time he 
was carried off by the fiend at midnight. This tradition 
has given rise to numberless literary and dramatic 
pieces wherein F. figures as the hero: among them may 
be mentioned Goethe's Fuust; Marlowe's tragedy, The 
Life and Death of Dr. Faustus ; and Gounod's well-known 
opera of Faust. 

Fauteuil, (/o-tool'/) [Ег.] An arm- or easy-chair ; in 
France, the seat of the chairman of a public meeting. 
Faux-pas, ( Jopaw) [Fr.] A false step; hence, any 

error or dereliction of propriety. 

Faveolate, — From L. favus, a honey- 
comb.] ( Bot.) Honeycombed, as the corolla of a plant. 
Faversham, (/dvr-shám,) а borough of England, со. 
Kent, 45 m. 8.E. of London. Here are extensive gun- 

powder mille. . 1,000. 

Favignana, ( fah-veen-yaA'nah,) an island off the coast 
of Sicily, 12 m. W. of Trapani. . 4,000. 

Favre, JuLzs, ( fah'vr,) a French orator and sta 
B. at Lyons, 1809, became a member of the Parisian bar, 
and, after the establishment of the Republic in 1 
secretary-gen. to the ministry of the interior. In1 
he entered the Constituent Assembly, and in 1858, and 
again in 1869, was elected to the Corpa Législatif, where 
he distinguished himself at first as a leader of the Radi- 
cal Opposition. In 1870, after the surrender of Ns- 
poléon III. at Sedan, F. greatly influenced the downfall 
of the empire and the consequent establishment of a 
republican form of govt. Asa member of the govt. of 
National Defence, he was charged with the negotiation 
of a treaty of peace with Germany, but proved himself 
inferior as a diplomatist to Prince Bismarck. After the 
election of M. Thiers to the presidency of the Repub- 
lic, Р. though still a member of the National Assembly, 
retired into comparative obscurity. D. 1880. 

Fawn. (Fr. faon.] (Zoil.) A buck ordoe of the Ist year. 

Fay, THEoboRE Sepawick, an American author, B. im 
New York, 1807, became resident minister to the Swiss 
Confederation in 1853. He is author of Norman Leslie 
and other novels, a History у Switz &c. 

Fay al. one of the Western Islands. See AZORES. 
ayette, (fa-tt’,) in Alabama, a W.N.W. co., skirted 
by the Mississippi ; area, 900 sq. m. ; C. Fayette Court- 
House.—In Georgia, a N.W. central co. ; area, 800 sq. 
m.; County Seat, Fayetteville.—In Jilinots, a 8. 
central co. ; area, 540 sq. m. ; County Seat, Vandalia. 
—In Indiana, an E.8.E co. ; area, 200 sq m. ; C. Con- 
nersville.—In Jowa, a N.E. co. ; area, 720 sq. m. ; C. 
West Union.—In Aentucky,a N.E. cent. co. ; area, 
800 sq. m ; C. Lexington.—In Ohio, a8.W. central co. ; 
area, 415 sq. m. ; County Seat, Washington.— In Penn- 
sylvania,& S.W. co., on the W. Virginian frontier; 
aren, 500 sq. m. It is rich in iron and bituminous 
coal; County Seat, Uniontown.—In Tennessee, в 8. W. 
county, b. by the —— area, 550 sq. m.; C. 
Somersville.—In Texas, а З.Е. cent. co.; area, 1,060 
square miles; County Seat, La Grange.—In West Vir- 
fínia, а S. central county; area, 770 square miles. 
County Seat, Fayetteville. 

Fé, (Santa.) e Santa ЁЁ. 

Fealty,( /e’ai-te.) (FromL. itas, devotedness.} (Feud. 
Law.) An oath taken on the admittance of any tenant, 
to be true to the lord of whom he held his land. Us- 
der the feudal system of tenures, every vassal or tenant 
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was bound to be true and faithful to his lord, and to 
defend him against his enemies; the tenant was styled 
а liege man, the land a liege fee, and the superior а liege 
lord. General F. was that fidelity due from the subject 
to his sovereign. See FEUDALISM. 

Feast, (feest) or Festival. (L. festivitas, a festival] 
In e religious sense, one of the anniversary timos or 
gensons of feasting and thanksgiving, such as Christmas, 
Kaster, Ёс. Festivals are either movable or tmmovable. 
The former depend on Easter; the latter are assigned to 
fixed days. 

Feather, (fth'tr.) [A.8. fedher.}] A complicated 
modification of the tegumentary system forming the ex- 
ternal covering or plumage of birds, and peculiar to this 
class of animals. They consist of a tube, a shaft, and 
barbe or vanes. The (ude is a hollow, transparent, horny 
cylinder; the shaft is elastic, and contains a white, dry, 
and very light pith; tLe barbs, which run in a uniform 
direction and cover each side of the shaft, are broad on 
one side and narrow on the other; the barbwles are at- 
tached to the sides of the barbe. The feathers of birds 
are periodically changed, which process is called moult- 
ing, Chemically analyzed, F. seem to possess nearly the 
same constituents as hair. In descriptive ornithology, 
the quills of the wing which are attached to the hand are 
called primaries, and are the largest and firmest; those 
attached to the forearm, secondaries; to the humerus, 
tertíaries. The ranges of feathers which cover the base 
of the quills above and below are called courts; the F. 
that grow from the shoulder are called scapulars; and 
those from the thumb, spurious quills. The quills em- 
ployed in writing are those of the goose, the turkey, 
and the crow. The down of the swan is sometimes used 
in making muffs and other articles of dress. Goose F. 
are most esteemed for beds; and they are best when 
pcre from the living bird, which is done, very in- 

umanly, thrice a year, viz., in the spring, midsummer, 
and beginning of harvest. See EIDER-bowN. 

Fenth'er-weight, (-wdl.) (Sports.) In horse-racing, 
the smallest weight carried by a horse in a match; in 
pugilism, a boxer of the lowest fighting-weight. 

Febrifuge, ( féb’re-faj.) [From L. febris, fever, and 
Jugo, lexpel.] (Med.) А term applied to such medicines 
as tend to mitigate or remove a fever. 

February, (Jéb'roo-are.) [Sabine L. februum, a puri- 
fication.| (Culendar.) The 2d month of the year, or that 
which intervenes bet. January and March. It derives 
its name from the Februa, a Roman festival held on the 
15th of this month, in honorof Lupercus. the god of 
fertility, and as a lustration of the land. In the ordi- 
nary year, F. consists of only 28 days, but in the bissex- 
tile or leap year it has 29, on account of the intercalary 
day then added to it. 

Fécamp, (fa'kawm,) a seaport of France, dep. Seine- 
Inférieure, 48 m. N.W. of Rouen. It has an excellent 
harbor, and carries on an extensive shipping-trade. 
Pop. 14,587. 

Fecinis. or Fets, (fe’shalz.) [L. fetiales.] (Rom. 
Antiq.) The heralds of Rome, whose duty was to declare 
war and announce the conclusion of peace. 

Fecula, ( fck’u-luh.) [L. dim. of fæces, sediment.] The 
starch obtained from the potato. 

Federal Government, (/ed'ür-à.) [From L. 
fadus, a league, and gubernare, to govern.) (Zol) A 
system of govt. by which several independent states or 
provs. are united under one head; though the extent 
to which such states yield their individual rights 
may be very different, although, as relates to homo- 
geueity of the body politic, they have but one common 
interest, and agree to be governed by one and the same 
principle centred in the supreme authority. Such 

ovts. are those of the United States and the Swiss Con- 
ederation. 

Federalist, (-ist.) (Fr. fédéraliste.) Generally, one 
who advocates or upholds a federal system of govt. — 
art Hist.) The name given to a political party in the 

. Btates, in 1788, claiming to be devoted adherents of 
the Constitution and Federal govt. Its principal 
leaders were Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jay, 
and during the wars of the French Revolution, the F. 
sided with England against France; while the Republi- 

‚ e&n or opposite party, known as Anti- Federalists, 
espoused the cause of the French Republic, under the 
chief partisunship of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Galla- 
tin, and Burr. Тһе F. opposed tlie war with England 
in 1812, and also the calling of the Hartford Conven- 
tion; this line of policy weakened them as a national 
perty, causing their defeat in the Presidential election 
of 1816, and their extinction 4 years afterward. During 
the Civil War, 1861-5, the supporters of the National 
cause obtained the distinctive name of Federal, as op- 


posed to that of Confederates, assumed by the people of 
· the South. 
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Fedia, (fedeak.) (Во) A genus of small secoulent 
annuals, О. Valerianaceer. е Corn Salad or Lamb's 
сое F. olitoria, із cultivated in this country foe 
sa 

Fee, (fé.) [A.8. feon, cattle —because the оп 
recogni in early states of society.) (Bag. ) 
Under the feudal system, а fief, or tenure of land hel 
under a superior lord, under certain conditions. In the 
modern sense, an estate in fec-simple is one which a 
son holds to himself and his heirs general, both Hneal 
and collateral, male and female; and such an estate can 
be had only in property that is inheritable, and of a 
permanent nature. —(Amer. Law.) An inheritable 
estate in which the holder possesses full rights of pro- 


prietorship. 
Feeder, P adr.) [From Eng. feed.) ( Mining.) A 
branch of a vein of ore, connecting laterally witha 


Feed'-head, (-А:4.) ( Mech.) A tank of sufficient height 
to fved the boiler of an engine with water, by means of 
its own gravity. 

Feejee, or Fiji Islands, (/eje,) a group of 208 
islands in the 8. Pacific Ocean, 65 of which have popu- 
lations; they lie bet. 8. Lat. 169 ЗО – 20° 40’, and W. 
Lon. 174-178. Of volcanic origin, they possess soil fer- 
tile in the extreme, producing sugar and fruits, Pop abt. 
150,000, generally iu a state of entire bariariam. In 1874 
these islands passed under the sovereignty of England. 

Feelers, (/feel'urs.) (Zotl.) Bee PALPI. 

Feeling, (/eel'ing. (From Eng. feel.) (Physi. and 
Philos.) One of the 5 physical seuses, by which we ob- 
tain the ideas of solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, 
dry, and other tangible qualities. This sense is the 
coarsest, but at the same time it is the surest of the б; 
it is, besides, the most universal. We see and hear with 
small portions of our body, but we feel with al]. Nature 
has bestowed that general sensation wherever there are 
nerves, and they are everywhere where there is life. 
All the nervous solids, while animated by their fulda, 
have their general sensation; but the papillse in the 
skin, those of the fingers in particular, have it in a 
more exquisite degrce. 

Fehmern, or Femern, ( fá'mürn,) an isinnd of Prus- 
sia, in the Baltic, bet. N. Lat. 26? 10’, and E. Lon. 11° 
12’; area, 70 sq.m. Prp. 8,500. 

Feigned Issue, (fand-ish'shoo.) (Law.) The issue 
of & cause tried on & feigned presentment before a jury, 
in order to establish a question of fact to be subse 

uently brought forward in a true cause. 

Feint, ( fant.) (Fr., feigned.} (Mil) An attack made te 
mask the true one. — In Fencing, & mock thrust made 
at one part of the body, to draw an adversary off bis 


guard. 

Feldspar, ( fc/d'spahr,) or Felapar. дег. fridepath, 
literally, field-epar.] (Min.) A mineral composed o 
silica, alumina, and potash, with traces of lime, and 
often of oxide of iron. It is one of the constituents of 

ranite, is softer than quartz, and usually white, gray- 

h, or reddish. The general figure of the numerous 
crystals of F. is an oblique prism, with unequally pro- 
duced planes, whose number varies from 4 to 10, These 
prisms are terminated by summits, ordinarily composed 
of 2 lurge culminating faces, and several smaller faces, 
which seem to obey no constant law of arrangement ; 
hence it results, that the forme of F. are among the 
1nost difficult of any to understand and describe. Com- 
mon F., in which potash is the predominant alkali, is 
often called orthoclase. Where soda is the predominant 
alkali, it has received the name of albits Iu the variety 
called Labradorite, there is from 8 to 11 per cent. of lime 
present. A fourth variety is termed oligoclase. In its 
decomposed state, F furnishes the petuntse, or Cornish 
stone, so much used in the porcelain and best pottery 
E ( fa-l-hak'zo)at eH iyi 

Fele AZA, ( /а-193 'zn,) a town of Hungary, lying 
bet. Sis rivers Theiss and Danube, 65 m. 8.E. of Pesth. 
Гор. 21,362. 

Felid, ( fe/le-de.) [From L. felis, a cat.) (Zot?) The 
Cat family, including carnivorous unimals characterised 
by having strong, sharp, retractile tulons on the feet, 
and by the teeth being equally fitted for the purposes 
of destruction. They are all essentinlly carnivorous; 
they refuse vegetable food; and ina state of nature th 
will not, unless pressed by hunger, devour any fi 
which they have not themselves killed. They are, con- 
sequently, of all Mammalia, the most destructive iu 
their propensities; and their bodily powers are in ad- 
mirable accordance with their instincts. There are ne 
quadrupeds in which the muscles of the jaws and limbs 
are more fully developed: their frame is vigorous, but 
agile; the limbs are well knit, but supple; and every 
motion is easy, free, and graceful. There is no super 
fluous flesh; but the whole seems composed of bone, 
nerve, muscle, and sinew. Though many animals за 
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which 
of having longer and more slender limbs, there are none 
which approach them in the power of leaping and bound- 
ing. The under surface of their feet being provided with 
elastic pads or cushions, their footfall is rendered noise- 
less; their usual gait is slow, cautious, and stealthy ; 
and when the impetus of the spring is added to the 
stroke of the paw, their power is ost irresistible. 
They possess the sense of smell in a very moderate de- 
gree, compared with the Canidw; but their sight is 
most acute, adapted for vision by night as well as by 
day; the sense of hearing is also exquisite; and the 
long whiskers are delicate organs of the sense of feel- 
ing. The tongue is furnished with rough horny pa- 
pills, directed backwards ; these serve a very important 
purpose in enabling the animal to scrape off the minute 
particles of flesh adhering to the bones of its prey. The 
typical gen. Felis includes the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, 
&c., which are noticed in separate articles; the well- 
known Domestic Cat, F. catus, which is originally from 
the Eu forests; and the Puma, F. also 
called the American Panther, which is 


. concolor, 
the largest of | Fel'spar. 
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prey excel them in fleetness, in consequence gi oue p sS irem к, [Зате deriv.] (Edwc.) See 


ELLOW. by which the profit and loss 
of each shareholder in a joint-stock concern is ascer- 


tained. 

Felo-de-se, ( fe'lo-de-se.) [Mod. L., a felon with regard 
to himself.] (Law.) A person who, being of sound 
mind, and атор arriyed at years of tion, wilfully 
causes his own death; or, one who loses his life while 
engaged in the commission of an "M act. 

Felony; ——— deriv.] ( .) A term that 

nerally comp nds all crimes which, at common 

w, occasion the forfeiture of land and goods; and 
therefore, strictly speaking, it includes treason, though, 
in common language, it is not understood to do so. 
Conviction of F.formerly involved capital punishment. 
The principal species of F. are: —1. Homicide, rape, 
assault with intent to do bodily harm, and other serious 
offences committed against the person. 2. Grand lar- 
ceny. 3. Embezzlement. 4. Жогу. 5. Burglary. 
6. Malicious injury to property, such as Arson, and the 
like. 7. Fel , &c. 

See FELDSPAR. 


(Min.) 
the American cats except the Jaguar, being about 5 ft. | Felt, ( feu.) [А.8.] мү). — wool, fur, or hair, 


from nose to tail ; the tail itself measuring abt. 214 feet. 


It was t found in most parts of the American 
continent, and is still numerous in 8. America ; but the 
increase of population in the N. has rendered it scarce. 
It is a savage and destructive animal, possessing all the 
watchful caution of the cat kind ; and although it gen- 
erally confines its attacks to the smaller quadrupeds, it 
will sometimes attack those of large size and strength. 

Feline, (felin.) [Same deriv.] Belonging to the Cat 
tribe of animals. 


Felipe, (San.) See SAN FELIPE. 
Felis, ïs.) [L.,acat.] (Zoól.) See FELIDÆ. 
Felix I., ( fe'l 


,) Pope, в. Dionysius, 269, and shared 
in the persecution of the Christians ordered by the 
—— Aurelian. D. in prison, 274, and was canon- 
.— F. II., s. Liberius, ; D. 365, and was canon- 
ized. — F. III., s. Simplicius, 483; р. 492. — F. IV., в. 
John I., 526; р. 530. 
fell, ( 79) [А.8.] The hide or skin of a beast: — chiefly 
used in composition; thus, a feli-monger signifies a 
dealer in such articles, — [From Eng. fall.) (Manf.) In 
Weaving, the last weft of thread that forms the end of 
a piece of cloth. — [Icel. fell, a hill.) A rocky or barren 
Fellahs, Лал, [Ar f 
ellahs, ( ) 4 poor people.] In t, that 
class of people who perform Жалы — Beyi labor ; 
bd form the great bulk of the Egyptian peasantry, 
and are a patient and industrious class, hard-worked 


and heavily taxed. 
Felloes, or FELLIES, ( fél'ldz.) . felge.] The pieces 
which form the circular rim of a cart or car- 


of wood 
wheel. 

Fellow, (fél'lo.) [A.S. felow.] In England, a superior 
member of a college, usually & graduate, and holding 
what is called a fellowship, from which he derives an in- 
come varying from $750 to $1,500. — Also, a distinctive 
appellation given to a member of a society incorporated 
by charter for the promotion and practice of some 
branch of science or art; as, a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety (abbreviated F. R. 4). In the U. States, а trustee 
of a college. 





together іп a pe 
culiar way, and used in the 
method of working wp onan 
me of wo up suc 
materials into a species of 
cloth, independently of 
either spinning or weaving, 
is called felting, and consists 
in causing the hairs to inter- 
lace with each other, which 
—— do by virtue of 
their tegdency to curl, and 
of the minute serraturos 
with which they are ringed 
nein gt their he ngth. 
ort purpose, they are 
intimately mixed together 
by the operation of bowing, 
which is effected by means 
of the vibrations of an elas- 
tic string, the rapid alterna- 
tions of whose motion are 
peculiarly well adapted te 
remove all irregular knots 
and adhesions among the 
fibres, and to dispose them 
in a very light and uniform 
mass. is, when pressed 
under cloths and leather, 
readily unites into a fabric 
of some firmness; and this is ught to the proper 
shape by various subsequent operations. 
Felting, (félt’ing.) The operation of splitting timber 
ina on transverse to the rings 
Feltre, ( fail’ 


a town of N. Italy pr Belluno, 
near the fi 8. А 


of the Alps, 16 m. of Belluno. 


Pop. 5,995. 

Felucen, (fe-lük'kah.) [It. feluca.] (Naut) A small 
two-masted vessel in the Mediterranean. They 
carry lateen-sails, and are propelled by oars during 


calms. 

Feme-cov'ert. [O. Fr.] (Law.) Same as Сотквт- 
BARON, q. v. 

Feme-sole, ( faim-sól' ) [O. Fr.] (Law.) An unmar- 

Somer l, (fém'ord1) [From L. f. he thigh.] 
emora А m L. femur, the 
(Anat. Thai which pertains to the thigh ; as, the fem- 

artery. 

Fen, ү) [А.8. fenn.] A tract of land in which the 
subsoil is constantly saturated with water, and the sur- 
face liable to be inundated in the spring and autumn. 
The soil is generally loamy and rich, and produces 
bushy crops of grass and corn, especially after drainage 
by machinery. 

Fencing, ( fen'sing.) [Fr. défense, from О. L. епзиг.) 
(Calisthenics.) The art or practice of making skilful use 
of a sword or foil, either in attack or defence. In learm- 
ing this art, foils, or thin flexible swords, are used, 
which, being blunted or covered at the points with a 
cork or button, and bending readily, prevent any harm 
being done.—( Agric.) A system of fences, such as 
protect a road, railway, &c.; also, the collective mate- 
rial used in making fences for fields, &c. 

— (Jénd'ürz.) [From Fr. défendre, to | эрез. 
(Nau. ieces of old cable, wooden bille „ SUS- 
pended over a ship's sides, to prevent injury from 
chafing by contact with other vessels, piers, &c. 

Fénelon, (fén’a-ldn(g,) FRANÇOIS DE SALIGNAO DE LA 
Мотне, a distinguished French ecclesiastic and author, 
B. in Périgord, of a noble family, in 1651, received his 
education in Paris, and entered the priesthood in 1676. 
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After acting for several years as superior of a seminary 
for the instrnction of converts, F. was sent, in 1685, on 
& mission of conversion to the Protestants of Poitou, 
and four years later was appointed preceptor to Louis 
XIV.'s grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, which posi- 
tion he filled with so much zeal and ability as to gain 
the favor of Louis and of Madame de Maintenon. In 
1693, he entered the Academy, and two years afterward 
was ordained Archbishop of Cambrai. F.’s sympathy 
with the —— brought him into controversial col- 
lision with Bossuet (q. v.), and his Erp/ication des Maz- 
imes des Saints (1697), into disgrace with the king, who 
dismissed him from court. In 1699 appeared Les Aven- 
tures de Télé „ а work which alone will perpetuate 
his name. D.1715. 

Fenestra, ( fe-nés'trah.) — See Ear. 

Fenians, (/ene-inz.) (His) The adopted name of 
an Irish secret society instituted in the United States 
with the object of attempting to subvert British rule 
and ascendancy in Ireland. The origin of the name 
is uncertain; it is generally supposed, however, to 
have designated a sort of militia established in that 
country by Fionn McCoul, son-in-law of King Cormac, 
213-253 a. D. 

Fennec, (/iwn2k.) (200.) The common name of the 
genus Megalotis, fam. Canide. The species, which are 
small and beautiful, are peculiar to Africa. They re- 
semble foxes in general form and in their bushy tail, 
but have eyes adapted for diurnal and not for noctur- 
nal vision, and remarkably large ears. 

Fennel, (fén'n'l.) (Bot.) See FGNICULUM. 

Fen'nel-flower. (Bot.) See NIGELLA. 

Fenton, (J?wtün,) a town of England, co. Stafford, 3 
m. S.W. of Newcastle-under-Tyne. Manuf. Pottery. 


Pop. 8,000. 
Fenton, in Michan, a vill. of Genesee co. ; pop. 2,353. 
N'entress, (/én'trés,) in Tennessee, a N. county, border 
ing on Kentucky; area, 670 sq. miles; Capital James- 


town, 

Feodor, ( /i'o-dór,) IvANoviTCH, last czar of Russia of 
the Rurik line, B. 1557, reigned from 1584 till 1598, dur- 
ing which period the Muscovite Church declared itself 
a patriarchate independent of that of Constantinople.— 
P. IL, czar of Russia, 1676-1682, was elder brother of 
Peter the Great. 

Feoffment, (fegf’mënt.) [From Mod. L. feodum, a fief.] 
(Eng. Law.) The old common-law method (now seldom 
practised) of conveying lands to another in en that is, 
to him and his heirs for ever, by delivery of seisin and 
possession of the estate granted. The giver is styled 
the feoffer, and the person who is thus invested the 


Јео[ее. 

Fer de Fourchette, ( fair-da-foor-shét’.) [Fr., an 
iron fork.) (Her.) A cross, each end of which bears a 
furcated iron, like that formerly used by arquebusiers 
as a rest for their weapons. 

Ferdinand, ( fiir’de-ndnd,) the name of many Euro- 

sovereigns, of whom the following are the most 

rving of mention: — ARAGON: F. I., 2d son of Juan 

of Castile, became king of Aragon and Sicily, 1412-16.— 
F. II. Same as FERDINAND V. or CASTILE. 

AUSTRIA: F. I., в. 1798, s. his father, Francis I., in 
1835, and abdicated in 1848, in favor of the present em- 
peror, Francis Joseph. 

BongMIA: F. I., II., and III. Same as FERDINAND L., 
II., III., emperors of Germany. 

CasTILE: F. I. в. his father, Sancho ITI., in 1035. In 
1038 he invaded Leon, and became the most powerful 
of the Spanish monarchs of his time. D. 1065.— Е III. 
(known as THE SAINT) became king of Castile, 1217, and 
8. his father, Alfonso IX., as king of Leon, 1230. D. 1252. 
—F. IV. s. his father, Sancho IV., on the throne of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1295. D. 1312. — Р. V. of Castile and 
Leon, called THE CATHOLIC, B. 1452, was the son of Juan 
JI. of Aragon, and married, in 1469, Isabella, heiress of 
the Castilian throne. In 1479, F. and his wife ascended 
the united thrones as co-sovereigns. In 1480, the In- 
quisition was established in Spain, and in 1491 the Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada conquered. In 1493, Columbus 
returned from his voyage of discovery of the New World. 
In 1495, war was carried on with France for the defence 
of Sicily, and F's army under Gonsalvo de Cordova 
pue brilliant victories, expelled the French from 

taly, and re-established order in Sicily. In 1500, a 
treaty for the partition of Naples between F. and 
Louis XII. of France, led to a second war, one that 
firmly consolidated the Spanish power in Naples. In 
1511, the battle of Ravenna proved the Jast blow to 
French influence in Italy, and, in 1513, F. conquered 
and annexed Navarre, whose king had allied himself 
with France. Р. р. in 1516, leaving behind a reputa- 
tion as distinguished for bravery and ability as for re- 
ligious intolerance and cruelty. 
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Germany: Р.І. а younger brother of Charles V. R 
1503, s. him in 1556 as emperor, and after reigning with 
prudence and liberality, р. in 1564.— F. IT., в. 1578, was 
grandson of the foregoing. He ascended the throne of 
Bohemia, 1617, but his refusal to tolerate Protestantism 
in that country lost him his crown, and inaugurated 
the bloody Thirty Years’ War. Succeeding Matthias as 
Emperor of Germany, in 1619, his reign was one long 
struggle against the Protestant league arrayed against 
him. This able but bigoted tyrant D. in 1637.—F. III., 
B. 1608, s. the preceding monarch, his father, on the 
thrones of Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia. His 
reign was characterized by wars with the Swedes and 
the German Protestants, assisted by France — wars that 
were finally terminated by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which secured to Protestants their full religious rights. 
D. 1657. 

NAPLES: F. I., son of Alfonso of Aragon, ascended 
the throne in 1458. He soon disgusted his subjects by 
his tyranny, whereupon they invited John of Anjou to 
become their king. A war ensued, in which F. gained 
& decisive victory over the French at Troia, 1462. D. 
1494. — F. II., grandson of the last-mentioned eger 
became king in 1495, and was obliged to call in the ai 
of the Spaniards to free his dominions from French in- 
vasion. D. 1496, 

Two Sicitres: F. IV. of Naples, and I. of the Two 
Ricilies, в. 1751, was a воп of Charles III. of Spain, and 
ascended the throne during his minority. His reign 
was marked by a continuous struggle against жон, 
who, by placing Murat on the Neapolitan throne, fo 
F. to retire into Sicily till 1814, when he was restored. 
In 1816 he united the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
into one monarchy, under the title of the Two Sicilies. 
This tyrant, hated by his subjects, D. in 1825. — F. II. 
—— Вомва), в. 1810, s. his father, Francis I., in 

830. His reign forms but a catalogue of intolerable 
acts of despotism and misgovernment, giving rise to 
pular revolts, which were quenched in blood— whence 
is nickname of Bomba. This odious sovereign D. in 
1859, amid the execrations of the civilized world. 

PortuGaL: F. I. s. his father, Peter the Cruel, in 
1367. He was a good and popular monarch, and p. in 
1383. — F. II., B. 1838, s. his brother Dom Pedro V. in 
Nov. 1861, and married, in 1862, Maria Pia, daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy. 

is ree € ( —— [From L. feretrum, a bier.) 
(Ессі.) portable shrine for inclosing the relics, &c., 





Fig. 322. — FERETORY. 


ud — (Fig. 322); also, a stand for a bier within a 

church. 

Ferguson, Apau, ( fér'güs-sn,) a Scottish metaphysi- 
cian and author, B. in Perthshire, 1724, filled the chairs 
of natural and moral philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and in 1778 was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners dispatched to bring about a reconciliation with 
the U. 8. colonists. Among his best works are an Essay 
on the History of Civil Society ; and a History of the Pro- 
gress and Termination of the Roman Republic. D. 1816. 

Fer'gusson, James, a British architect, в. 1808, is the 
author of Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture 
in Hindostan, 1848; The Palaces оў Nineveh and Perse- 
polis Restored, 1851; and The Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, 1855. 

Fer’gusson, Sir WILLIAM, BART., Е.К.8., an eminent 
English surgeon, B. 1808, is known as one of the chief 
authorities on his art in Europe, and as the author of 
A System of Practical Surgery, which is accounted a 
text-book by the profession. D. 1877. 

Feria, (/zre-ah.) [L. ско) In the breviary of the 
Rom. Catli. Church, a designation applied to the several 
days of the week; thus, Sunday is the F. prima. Mon- 
day the F. secunda, and so on. 
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Fermanagh, (ftir-mdn’‘ah,) a co. of Ireland, p. Ulster; 

area, 457,28] acres, 48,797 of which are occupied by the 
waters of Lough Erne, &c.; C. Enniskillen. Pop. 92,688. 

Fermata, (ür-ma'tah.) [It.] (Afus.) A pause or rest, 
frequently found near the end of a part of a composi- 
tion, and marked by the symbol A, to indicate that 
the notes over which it appears are to be prolonged be- 
yond their usual time. 

Fermentation, ( für-mén-tà'shün.) (From L. fermento, 
to cause to boil.] (Chem.) A peculiar change to which 
certain complex organic bodies are liable, under the in- 
fluence of an external disturbing force. If to a solution 
of sugar there be added a little blood, flour, paste, or 
other putrescible azotized matter, F. will set in, and the 
sugar will be converted into alcohol, carbonic acid 
being at the same time disengaged. Nothing acts more 

. powerfully as an exciter of F. than yeast — the matter 
thrown off by beer when fermenting. A certain amount 
ef heat is required, and the presence of atmospheric air 
is necessary at the commencement. In making wine, 
the vegetable albumen of tlie must absorbs oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and thus excites the action of F. 
in tbe sugar of the juice, which becomes changed into 
alcohol. In brewing, the liquor in which malted grain 
bas been infused is caused to ferment by the addition 
of yeast, and this results in the conversion of the sac- 
charine liquor into beer. In this case, however, the F. 
is not allowed to run its full course. The beer is drawn 
off into casks at a particular stage of the fermenting 
action, and a very slow F. afterwards goes on, which 
charges the liquor with carbonic acid. F. is also made 
use of in preparing the weak spirit from grain, which 
is afterwards distilled into what, when rectified and 
flavored, is called gin. The preceding are cases of alco- 
holic or vinous Р. Acetous F. takes place if weak alcohol 
be mixed with a little yeast, or other azotized organic 
matter, liable to putrefy, and be then exposed to the 
air. Oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere, and the 
alcohol is converted into acetic acid or vinegar. Car- 
bonic acid is not disengaged during this F. Vinegar is 
usually made either from wine by spontaneous acidifi- 
cation, assisted by a temperature of about 809 F., or 
from a kind of beer prepared for the purpose. 

Fermo, ( fairmo,) a city of Central Italy, p. Ascoli, 32 
m. 8.8.5. of Ancona. . 18,895. 

Fermoy, (/ir-mot’,) a flourishing garrison town of 
Ireland, co. Cork, on the Blackwater, 118 m. 8.W. of 
Dublin. Manf. Paper and gunpowder. Pop. 10,500. 

Fern, ( fürn.) [A.S.fearn.] (Bot.) See FiLICALES. 

Fernandina, ( für-ndnd-/nah,) a seaport of Florida, 
C. of Nassau co., on Amelia Island, 185 m. E. by N. of 
Tallahassee, with a good harbor. Fop. 1,822. 

Fernan'do Po, an island of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Bight of Biafra, 20 m. from the W. African coast; bet. 
39 10-39 44/ N. Lat., and 8° 22'-89 64’ E. Lon. Surf, 
Mountainous and rugged, densely wooded, and well- 
watered. Sugar-cane grows luxuriantly. Clim. Un- 
— in the extreme. C. Clarence Town. It belongs 
to the Spaniards, who have made of it a penal settlement. 

Ferret, (/ тё) (Zo51.) See PuTORIUS. 

Ferris eel. e Eiffel Tower, which formed the 
prominent feature at the Paris Exposition of 1889, was 
replaced in the World's Columbian Exposition, at 
Chicago, in 1893, by an equally striking triumph of 
engineering, the Ferris Wheel, an immense revolving 
wheel, 250 feet in diameter, and 30 feet in width of 
face. It turned on a steel axle, 32 inches in diameter, 
and 45 feet long, and was internally an intricate net- 
work of rods bracing the great construction firmly to- 
gether. The total weight, with passengers, was 1.200 
tons. Around the circumference were a series of 
closed , 86 in all, each with room for 40 
sengers, who were carried around the great wheel in 
its slow revolution. Great engineering difficulties 
were overcome in thisachievement by the constructor, 
George W. G. Ferris 

Жеке аас of Potassium, (;er-ro-si'dn-id-.) 
[From errum, iron, and Gr. kyanos, а dark-blue pig- 
ment.) (Chem. A compound of potassium with the 
hypothetical radical ferrocyanogen. It crystallizes in 
large truncated pyramids belonging to the dimetric 
system, which are of & beautiful yellow color. Its solu- 

on, added to ferric salts, forms ferrocyanide of Iron or 
Prussian blue. Form. КаСуаРе. 

Ferrol, ( fair’rdi,) a fortified seaport of Spain, in Gali- 
cia, on the N. side of the Bay of Corunna, 25 m. S.W. of 
Cape ee 1 has an excellent harbor, exclusively 
used by the Spanish navy; merchant-vessels not bein 

— Pop. 19,144. icis 
erruginous, (/ér-roo/jenüs) [From L, 
exide of iron.] of the color of E: or oxide — 
also, partaking of the nature or properties of iron; as, 
derrugiaous ore. 
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Ferry, (Је) [A.8. fær, а е] A place where 

& Ha с., may b: safely an — crossed by 
means of a boat and the like, for which passage a cer- 
tain rate of toll is exacted from travellers. 

Fertile, ( /Jür'til.) [From L. fertilis, productive.] Ine 
general sense, fruitful and productive; — commonly 
applied to land, and opposed to sterile or barren. — (Во!) 
That produces fruit or flowers; — said of plante. 

Ferula, ( fér'wiaA.) (Bot.) A gen. of plante, О. Apiacest, 
characterized by the presence of compound umbels 
variable involucres, a five-toothed calyx, ovate-pointed 

etals, and compressed fruits. They are natives of the 
Mediterranean and Persian regions. F. communis, the 
Giant Fennel, attains sometimes in gardens a height of 
15 feet. 

Fesa, ( fa'sah) а manuf. town of Persia, p. Fars, 78 m. 
8.E. of Shiraz. . 18,000. 

Fess, or Fesse, ( fc») [From L. fascia, a broad belt. 
(Her.) One of the 9 honorable ordinaries, consisting o 
a line or belt drawn horizontally across the shield, from 
side to side, and containing one-third part of it. When 
figures are comprised within the width of the F., the 
latter is said to be charged. and the figures are said te 
be tn Jesse. When а F. does not extend to the sides of 
the shield, it is said to be couped. The diminutives of 
a F. are the bar, the closet, and the barrulet. А Р. with 
a barrulet on each side of it, is said to be cotised. A 
F. removed to the upper part of the escutcheon is 
termed a chief, and is considered an honorable aug- 
meutation. 

Fes‘tival. Seo FEAst. 

Festoon, (fcs-toon’.) [Fr. feston; L. festum, a feast.) 
Generally, a wreath or garland, suspended so as to form 
a semicircle,—(Arch.) An ornament representing 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, tastefully intertwined to- 
gether, and which, suspended at the ends, hangs down- 
ward in the form of an inverted arch. 

Festus, Porcius, ( fés'tüs,) a Roman pro-consul, who 
became governor of Judea in 62 4. D. and before whom 
the apostle 8t. Paul was brought by the Jews. 

Fetch, (féch.) [From A.S. facen, fraud.] A wraith or 
ghostly apparition of a living person: — а term super- 
stitiously common in Irelan 

Fetich, Fetish, (itish) [Fr. fétiche.) A pagan 
idol or divinity among certain African négro tribes. 

Fetichiam, Кктїсїзм, Frtisnism, (fét/ish-tem.) (Fr. 
Jétichisme.] The worship of idols among African ne- 
groes, who believe that the domestic or familiar fetich 
narrowly inspects the conduct of every individual be- 
longing to a family or household, and rewards or pun- 
ishes each according to his deserts. See OBI. 

Fetlock, (sct/lok.) [A corruption of foot-lock.] The 
tuft of hair that is found growing behind the pastern- 
joint in the feet of horses; also, by an extension of 
meaning, the joint on which such hair grows. 

Fetus, Foetus, (/é'tiis,) (pl. Frtuszs.) [L., the youn 
of any creature.) (Physiol.) The child in the wom 
of its mother, after the fifth month of pregnancy. Ве- 
fore that time it is known as an embryo. 

Feud, (fid.) [From Icel. fued, smothered anger.] А 
deadly quarrel between families or political parties in a 
state. See VENDETTA.— (Law.) Same as FEE, q.v. 

Feudalism, (/ü'ddFirm) or Feu'dal System. 
( Hisi.) A form of government anciently subsisting im 
Europe, and which was fully consolidated in the begin- 
ning of the 11th cent. It forms the basis of many mod- 
ern customs, and the English law of real property was 
moulded with reference to it, and bears to this day the 
strongest marks of itsorigin. With respect to the origin 
of this system, it is probably to be found in the military 
customsof the Celtic or northern nations, known by the 
names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, Huns, and Lombards, 
who overran Europe on the declension of the Roman 
empire, and brought it with them from the countries 
out of which they emigrated: it was entirely unknown 
to the Romans. According to the feudal scheme, a vic- 
torious leader took possession of a country as supreme 
lord, and then allotted considerable portions of it, called 
Jeoda, fiefs or feuds, to his principal officers, who im 
their turn divided their possessions among their infe- 
riors; and the condition upon which these rewards 
were given was that of faithful military service, both at 
home and abroad. Their followers en themselves 
to this by an oath of fealty; and in the event of their 
not performing the service agreed upon, or deserting 
their lord in time of battle, &c., the lands were to return 
to their original possessor. Every person, therefore, 
who was a feudatory, i. e., who had received lands in 
this way, was bound to do everything in his power to 
defend the lord of his fee; while, on the other hand, 
the latter was not lees subordinate to his immediate 
superior; and so on up to the prince himself. Thue 
the several orders of vassals formed a system of coneen- 
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trio circles, of which each was under the influence of 
the next; and all moved round acommon centre, which 
was the king, the supreme feudal lord. As there was a 
pue scale from the lowest vassal to the prince, or 
paramount of the territory, every man's interest 

was involved in the security of the whole; and every 
man was a pledge of security to his neighbor. In its 
or, the feudal system constituted a regular, power- 

ful, and compact system of government, and secured a 
unanimity which pervaded the various departments of 
the state; and while internally the power was diffused, 
it presented to foreign nations a united and formidable 
front. When the ideas which originate in the posses- 
sion of property advanced, and the great grew more 
avaricious of money than of glory, and when, it ought 
perhaps to be added, a love of justice and order had be- 
come general, nothing was heard of but the enormities 
of the powerful, and the sufferings of the humbler 
classes; and the strength of feudal governments de- 
clined amid a spirit of disaffection too universal to be 
checked. The ceremonies used in conferring a fief were 
principally three: with or without a feudal 

. obligation, the latter only by great feudatories, such as 
those just mentioned ; an oath of fealty ; and investiture, 
or conveyance of the lands, either actual or symbolical. 
The division of ranks, under the feudal system, cor- 
responded in theory, though not altogether in practice, 
with the territorial division of lands according to their 
tenures. Those who held by the knight's service were 
the original nobility. 

Feuillant Club, —— (Fr. Hist.) A po- 
litical society formed in Paris during the revolutionary 
epoch, taking its name from its place of assembly, in 
the old convent of the Feuillant monks, 1791. Their 
leaders held ministerial power for one short month, 
1792, until they were suppressed by the Jacobins. 

Feuillantines, (Jool dm-teens.) (Eccl. Hist.) An order 
of nuns, formed on the rule of the Feuillants (q.+.), 
founded in 1590. 

Feuillans, Feuillamts, ( foo’eydus.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
An order of barefooted monks of the Cistercian order, 
founded at Feuillans, near Toulouse, France, in 1577, by 
Jean de la Barrióre, a Cistercian abbot. They adopted 
an austere discipline, and were made an independent 
order by Pope Sixtus V. in 1686. 

Feuilleton, (/oo(r)'ye-tón(g.) [Fr.] (Lit.) In French 

nalism, that department of & newspaper which is 
voted to articles of & purely literary character, such 
as novelettes, reviews, art-criticisms, &c. The F. was 
first introduced in the columns of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, in 1800. 

Fever, (/cvür.) (Fr. févre, from L. febris.) (Med.) 
A disease affecting the entire system, characterized by 
an increase of heat, an accelerated pulse, great thirst, 
and an impaired state of several functions. It gener- 
ally begins with languor of body and mind, chilliness 
amounting to shivering, though the skin often at the 

. same time feels hot; the pulsation is quicker than it 
ought to be; respiration is hurried or labored; there 
are pains in various parts of the body, particularly 
about the head, back, or loins; there is a loss of appe- 
tite, or nausea and vomiting; the mouth is dry; the 
bowels generally constipated, ; the urine small in quan- 
tity and deep in color. The varieties of this disease ure 
numerous; but the grand division is into remittent 
fevers, which subside or abate at intervals; tutermit- 
tent fevers, which intermit or entirely cease at inter- 
vals; and continued fevers, which neither remit nor in- 
termit. 

Fe'verwort. (Bot) See Triosrrom. 

Fes, or Fas, (féz,) a fortified city of Morocco, C. of p., 
and of a former kingdom of same name, in a pleasant 

valley, 80 m. 8.Е. of Tangier; Lat. 349 6’ 3” N., Lon. 5° 

1'19"7 W. It possesses numerous mosques and baths, 
and has long been famous as one of the chief seats of 
Moslem learning. Its trade is considerable: caravans 
departing for Timbuctoo twice a year. Manf. Morocco 
leather, gold and silver articles, silks, &c. F., founded by 
& descendant of the Prophet, remained an independent 
kingdom from 793 till 1548, when it was conquered and 
annexed to Morocco. The city is deemed a sacred place 
— а sort of Western “ Mecca," and none but good Mos- 
lems are permitted to enter its gates. Pop. 60,000. 

Ves, (fés.) (From the city of ‘tz, Morocco.) A red 
skull-cap, without & rim, worn by the Turks and other 
Kastern peoples. 

Peszzan, (fés'sdn.) (Anc. Phasenia Regio.) A country 
of Central Africa, tri tary to Tripoli; bet. N. Lat. 23- 
319, and E. Lon. 12-16°. It forms the largest oasis in 
the Great Sahara Desert, which surrounds it on 3 sides, 
and is on the grand caravan-route bet. Egypt and Bar- 
bary and the Niger on. O. Moursouk. 

Fiasco, (fe-ds‘ko.) (It] A term derived from the 
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Ttalian stage, signifying a failure or break-down ef эз 
actor or performer in his or her part: —opposed te 


wrore. 

Flac, (fidt) (L., let it be done.) (Law.) A decree, ee 
short order or warrant, signed by a judge, for the mak. 
ing out and allowing of certain processes. 

Fibre, (fi’bur.) (From L. .) A term commonly 
applied to objects of a stringy or thread-like character, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or minera! kingdom. 
A great number of plants afford fibres which are capable 
of being usefully employed by man, yet it is only a few 
of them that serve all the purposes required; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that, with the exception of jute, 
almost all the vegetable fibres used in manufactures 
are derived from the plants which in the earliest ages 
supplied the spindles and looms of Babylonia and Egypt. 
The chief fibres employed in textile manufactures are, 
сае the рыч of the stalks of vert usitatissi — —XRX 

a plant wn in nearly every part of the world; Hemp, 

the rolata of the stalks of the Cawnabis sativa; Jute 
and the inner bark of an Indian tree, Corchorus 
sularis, allied to our lime-tree; New Zealand fiaz, 
tained from the leaves of a pee Phormium lenaz, be- 
longing to the lily order; Rhea fibre, afforded by the 
stems of & piante Bekmeria nivea, or China grass, grow- 
ing in India and China; Sunn hemp, obtained from 
several leguminous plants; Silk cotton, or Baragude 
cotton, obtained from a large tree, the Bombas cet 
growing in South America; Pine-a pple e, obtain 

rom the leaves of pine-apples and allied plants grow- 
ing in tropical countries; Manilla hemp, or Abaca, ob- 
tained from the leaf-stalks of a banana, Musa (extilis, 
growing in the tropics; Pita fibre, afforded by the leaves 
of the American aloe, Agave Americana. 

Fibrin, (/lbrin. [From L. (Сеа, дыз] (Chem.) A 
substance found in solution in blood. en obtained 
clear of the other constituents, it forms long elastic fila- 
ments. More than half of dried F. consists of carbon, the 
other components being oxygen,nitrogen,and hy 
with a little sulphur and a trace of phosphorus: the 
proportions of these matters being nearly the same as 
in albumen. With the exception of phosphorus, the F. 
of flesh has the same constituents, but in different pro- 
portions. When blood is drawn from the living animal, 
the F. begins to coagulate. 

Fibrolite, (fib'ro-lit.) (Min. A silicate of alumina, 
occurring in flbrous or columnar masses, or in long 
slender crystals, of a hair-brown or olive-green color. 

Fibala, (/tb/wiah,) (pl. FiBULA.) (L., a brace.) (Anat) 
The outer and smaller bone of the leg, nearly of a tri- 
angular shape, and standing parallel to, but distinct 
from, the tibia. —(Surg.) A needle employed in mak- 
ing sutures. 

Fichte, Jonann GOTTLIEB, ( T one of the most 
eminent German thinkers and philosophers, was в. in 
Upper Lusatia in 1762, and received his education in 
the universities of Jena, Leipzig, and Wittenberg. At 
Kinigsberg, where his friendship with Kant — 
his first published work—An Attempt ata Criticism of 
Revelation — appeared. The celebrity he thus acquired 
obtained for F. the professorial chair of philosophy at 
Jena, which post he resigned in 1799, in consequence of 
atheistic views being attributed to hím in connectiom 
with the new doctrine of metaphysics he had introduced. 
In 1810, F. became prof. of philosophy in Berlin Uni- 
versity, and took a prominent part in bestirring the 
patriotism of his countrymen till it found a vent in the 
War of Liberation, 1812-13. D. 1814. The philosophi- 
cal system of F. seems to have resolved itself into a 
kind of modified Theism; and of the high quality of its 
ethical emanations there can be but one opinion. A 
collective edition of his works, in 8 vols., was brought 
out in Berlin, 1845-8. 

Ficoidales, (f-koid'ah-lees.) [From L. fious, a fig.) 
(Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub-class | Exo- 
gens, characterized by monodichlamydeous flowers, cen- 
tral or axile placentæ, a polypetalous corolla, if one is 
present, and an external embryo, curved around a small 
quantity of mealy albumen. 

Fictile-ware, (Л/41-,) or KEREMANIA. (Fine Arts.) 
A term applied to all ancient pottery, Including the 
finest works or casts in terra-colia, as well as the com- 
monest products in clay; from domestic utensils to 
architectural ornaments, coarse or fine, burnt or only 
hardened by exposure to the air. 

Fiction, (fJikshün.) [Same deriv.] The act of im - 
ing, inventing, or devising; hence, the literature of F. 
comprises novels, romances, fables, and the like. — 
(Law.) A supposition of law that a thing is true, 
without шшщ whether it be во or not, that it 
have the effect of truth so far as is consistent 


equity. 
Ficus, (VTbüs) (L.»füg.] (Bot) A genus of pleata, 
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2. Moracez, including the Common Fig, P. carica, the 

Banyan, F. indica, and the Pipul, or Sacred Fig of India, 

F. religiosa. They are erect or creeping trees or shrubs, 
found in 8. Europe and Africa, and in large numbers in 
the warm parts of India. They have alternate, rarely 
opposite, entire or lobed leaves. Of the cultivated fig 
there are a vast number of varieties. The part eaten is 
the hollow receptacle which contains the flowers. The 
achenes, or, as they are commonly called, seeds, are 
ultimately immersed in the pulpy mass of the recep- 
tacle. Figs are produced abundantly in Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, France, and N. Africa. They are of an 
oblong shape, and of a dark-purple or greenish color. 
When ripe, they are generally dried in ovens to preserve 
them, and are then packed very closely in the small 
chests and baskets in which we import them. Dried 
figs, with barley bread, are the ordinary food of the 
lower classes in Greece and the Archipe А 

Fid, (fid.) (From L. Andere — fidi, to divide.) (Naut.) 
On shipboard, a large pointed pin, with an eyelet-hole 
at its broader end, made of iron or hard wood, and em- 
ployed in separating or interlacing the strands of a 


splicing-rope. 

Fidalgo, fe-daul'go.) [A contraction of Pg. Ло do 
algusem, son of somebody.) A Portuguese rank of no- 
bility, corresponding with the Spanish Hidalgo, q. v. 

Fiddle, (fid'dl. (А.З. fÁdhele.] (Mus) A common 
name of the Violin, q. v. 

Fid'die-Sshaped. (Bot) Obovate, with one or two 
deep recesses or indentations on euch side, as the leaves 
of the den) "| Rumezx А 

Fides, (fi'deez.) [L., faith.) (Myth) The Roman god- 
dess of faith and probity, worshipped after the time of 
Numa as a divinity. 

Fief, (fee/,) or Frorr. ре] (Feudal Law.) The French 
term for an estate held of a superior on tenure of mili- 
tary service :—it corresponds with the English Fre, q. v. 

Field, (feeld.) [A.8. feld.] (Agric) A space or tract 
of land encl by a wall, hedge, or fence, and devoted 
to the culture either of green crops, roots, or cereals.— 

Mil.) The ground chosen for the fighting of a battle; 
ence, by implication, the battle itself.—(Her.) The 
tincture, or combination of tinctures, which forms the 
ground of the shield or escutcheon. —( Paint.) The 
ground or blank space on which a subject may be 
rawn or painted. 

Field, ( feeld,) Ствов W., an American merchant, В. in 
Stockbridge, Mass., 1819. As the original organizer of 
the Atlantic Telegraph „1 which succeed- 
ed after many reverses in establishing telegraphic com- 
munication between the United States and Europe, the 
name of F. bears а world-wide reputation. D. 1892. 

Field-colors, (-&Fül'lürz) (Mil) Small flags about а 
foot and a half square, used by the quartermaster-gen- 
eral for marking out the ground for the dispositions or 
manceuvres of troops in the feld or on parade, 

Field'-glans, (-gids.) (Opt.) The lens between the eye- 
glass and object-glass of а microscope. — (Mil) А tele- 
scope used in observation of the movements and opera- 
tions of troops in the field. 

Fielding, Henry, ( Joeld'tng,) the father of English 
fiction, and one of the most illustrious prose-writers in 
the language, was B. in Somersetshire, in 1707, of a 
noble family allied to the imperial house of Austria. 
After dissipating a handsome fortune in the pleasures 
of youth, F. launched into authorship, and in 1742 pro- 
duced his Joseph Andrews, a sparkling satire upon the 
characteristics of the Richa nian school of fiction. 
In 1749, the novel of Tom Jones appeared like a comet 
in the literary world, to still remain without a rival in 
the language. Amelia followed, in 1751, to entrance the 
minds of such critics as Burke, Gibbon, and Dr. John- 
son. D.at Lisbon, 1754. 

Field - marshal, (-mdr'shdl.)_ [Ger. сезип | 
(MiL) In Great Britain, and Germany, the highes 
grade of military rank, corresponding with that of mar- 


Field’-mouse, pl. Рїк1р-ЭпсЕ. (Zoót) The common 
name of Arvicola, a gen. of rodent animals, fam. Meridex, 
characterized by small size, solos naked anteriorly, tail 
rather short, cylindrical, and hairy. This gen. is repre- 
sented in the U. States by more than 20 species. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. (His.) The title 

ven to the sceno of the interview held between Henry 

IIT. of England, and Francis I. of France, near Calais, 
June 7-24, 1520: — so named on account of the extraor- 
dinary pomp and magniflcence displayed on both sides 
on the occasion. e 

Fielaplece, (-pees.) (Ord.) A small cannon, of from 
t e —— calibre, carríed by an army for service 

e fie 
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open air; such as horse-racing, fox-hunting, coursiag, 
hawking. ning, and the like. 

Field-officer, (-df’fe-eiir.) (Mil.) A military officer 
of a higher grade than captain; such as major, lieut.- 
colonel, or colonel. 

Field’-works, (cürks.) (Fort.) Works temporarily 
thrown up in besieging a fortified place, or by the be- 
sieged in defending the same. 

Fieri-facias, ( fi'e-re-fa'sho-ds.) [L., you may cause to 
be done.] (Law.) A judicial writ, commanding the 
sheriff to levy the debt or damages on the goods of one 
неоп whom judgment has been obtained іп an action 
of debt. 

Fiery Cross, (/i'ér-e.) (Scot. Hist.) А cross of &rel 
formed by lighted brands, and formerly used by thë 
Scots Highlanders to rally the clansmen in time of in- 
vasion, £c. An admirable description of the Р С is 

iven in Sir Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

Fieschi, Josepa Marco, (fe-és'ke,) a Corsican, в. 1790, 
conspired against the life of Louis гашрре king of the 
French, in 1885, by meuns of an infernal machine of his 
own invention, failed in his. murderous attempt, and 
perished on the scaffold in 1836. The pes. escaped 
with slight wounds, but Marshal Mortier and 9 others 
of the royal suite were killed. 

Fieseo, Giovanni Luial, ( fe-és’ko,) Count oy LAVAGNA, 
of a noble Genoese кып B. in 1525, formed, with the 
support of Pope Paul III., France, and the Duke of 
Parma, a conspiracy which had for its object the aesas- 
sination of the chief members of the dogal house of 
Doria, 1547, and which ended in the destruction of those 
of the Fieschi family who were concerned in it. The 
episode of F. forms the groundwork of one of Schiller’s 
tragedies. 

Fiesole, Fra GIOVANNI DA, ( fe-aís-o'ld) surnamed Fra 
or Beato ANGELICO (real name GIOVANNI GuIDO), a great 
Italian painter, B. in Tuscany, 1387, and one of the re- 
storers of his country's art. His masterpiece, the Cor- 
onation of Mary, із now in the Louvre, Paris. D. 1466. 

Fiesole, (fe-a-so'la.) [Апс. Frsule.] А town of Oen- 
tral Italy, 4 miles N.E. of the city of Florence. It 
was anciently an important city of the Etruscans, and 
became a Roman colony under Sylla. Pop. 4,000. 

Fife, or Fifeshire, (fif'shür,) an E. and maritime 
co. of Scotland, occupying a peninsula between the 
friths of Forth and Tay, having the German Ocean to 
the E. Area, 328,477 acres. Surface, diversified and 
picturesque. Soil various, but generally fertile. C. 
Cupar. р. 160,310. 

Fife, (fif) (Ger. pfeife.] (Mus.) А wind-instrument 
of mi "т music, in which the melody is produced by 
blowing through a hole in a reed or tube, while the es- 
cape of air is regulated by the fingers stopping or opea- 
ing a number of other holes in different parts of the pipe. 

Fifteen, (fif'ten.) [A.8. fiftene.] (Numer.) The sum 
of five and ten, symbolized as 15, or XV. 

Fifteenth, (-(énth.) (Same deriv.) (Nwmer.) One 
of the 15 equal parts into which a unit may be divided. 
— ( Mus.) An interval of two octaves; also, an organ- 
stop, being a double octave above the diapason. 

Fifth,( ) [From A.8. Afta.) (Numer.) The ordi- 
nal of five; or, one of the five equal parts into which & 
unit may be divided. —( Afus.) A space comprising four 
diatonic intervals, being the second of the generated 
consonances. Fifths are distinguished into the perfect 
F. (C-G), being 3 whole tones and а semitone; the flat, 
imperfect, or diminished F, comprising 2 whole tones 
and 2 semitones; and the extreme sharp or superfluous 
F. (C-G sharp), consisting of 4 whole tones. 

Fifth-monarehy Men, (-mowürk-e.) (Eng. Hist. 
A clique of political fanatics who sided with Cromwe 
during the Protectorate. They derived their epithet 
from their entertaining a belief that Cromwell's acces- 
sion to supreme power was a manifestation of the ad- 
ventof the fifth monarchy,in which the Saviour should 
reign with the saints on earth for the period of one 
thousand years. 

Fiftieth, (fiffe-cth.) [A.8. fifteotha.] (Numer. The 
ordinal of fifty; or, one of the fifty equal parts inte 
which a unit may be divisible. 

Fifty, ( ifte.) [A.S. ДЛ.) (Numer.) The product of 5 
multiplied by 10, symbolized by the figures 60, or L. 

Fig. (fig.) [A.8. Лс.) (Bot.) Ficus. 

Figaro, (/e-gaA'ro. (14) А character in the drame 
introduced by Beaumarchais upon the French stage ia 
1785, in. his pieces entitled the Barber of Seville end 
Marriage of Figaro. The name has since become still 
more famous through the operas of Rossini and Mosart, 
respectively known under the above titles; and iè is 
now de gd used to denote an adroit and cunmim 

plice. 
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Fig-marigold. (Bot) See MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
tree. (Bot) See Ficus. 
eras, ( fe-gwa'rds,) a fortified town of Spain, р. 
erona, 71 чйр л, .E. of түр earum 1x ааа 

Figurante, oo-rdnt.) [Fr., from L. figura. ram. 
A female dancer in the ballet, other than the ballerina, 

Figurate, (/fig'u-rát.) [From L. figura, a figure.) Pre- 

^ genting à determinate form, as certain plants, shells, or 
stones.— F. COUNTERPOINT. ( Mus.) That kind of counter- 
point wherein discords intermix with the concords.— F. 
or FIGURAL NUMBERS. ( Math.) Those numbers that do or 
may represent some geometrical figure, in relation to 
which they are always considered as triangular, pentago- 
wal, or pyramidal numbers, &c. 

Figurative, (/ig'ura-tiv.) [Same deriv.) Any ex- 
pression which must be understood in an allegorical or 
metaphorical sense, rather than in its priar and 
Jiteral one. Also, that which is expressed by obscure 
resemblances ; as the types and mysteries of the Mosaic 
law. 

Figure, (fig'ŭr.) [Fr., from L. figura.) (Gram.) Any 
departure from poet os or syntactical rules.—( Astrol.) 
A description of the disposition of the heavens at a cer- 
tain hour, in which the positions of the planets, &c., are 
marked within a F. of 12 triangles called houses. — 
(Dancing.) The several steps marking the movements 
of the performers in a dance.—(Geom.) A space 
bounded on all sides, either by lines or surfaces ; or, the 
representation on paper, &c., of the object of a theorem 
or problem, to render its demonstration or solution 
more easy to be understood — in which sense it is a 

7 m. —( Fine Arts.) The representation of any ani- 
mát, but more particularly of a human being. — ( Rhet.) 
A mode of speaking or writing, in which words are de- 
flected from their primary or usual signification, во as 
to express a passion or emotion with more emphasis 
and beauty than by the ordinary way. The priucipal 
F. are the metaphor, all , Simile, and personification ; 
which, with their subdivisions into climaz, hyperbol-, 
antithesis, &c., will be found under their respective heads 
in this work. —( pl.) (Arith.) A term incorrectly but 
popularly applied to certain characters by which we 
denote any number, as 1, 2, 3, &c.: —the term digits is 
the more correct one. 

Filadelfia, ( /eel-ah-dil'fe-ah,) a town of 8. Italy, p. 
Calabria, 12 m. N. of Nicastro. Pop. 5,000 

Fil » (ft-la'go.) (Bot) The Cotton- 
small herbaceous plants, О. Asteracese. 

Filament, (il'a-mént) (From L. filum, a thread.) 
(Bot.) The stalk of the anther; any kind of thread- 
shaped body. — ( Physiol.) The primitive form of all ani- 
mal tissue — a thread,a fine muscular hair — an indefi- 
nite number of which bound together constitute a 
fibre; a congeries of fibres similarly bound together 
forming a fasciculus ; and a series of fasciculi composing 
a MUSCLE, q.v. 

Filangieri, GAETANO, ( /?-ldn-je-a^re,) an Italian pub- 
licist, B. in Naples in 1752. His chief work, the Science 
of Legislation, has exhausted many editions and been 
translated into the principal European tongues. D. 1738. 

Filbert, (fil'b5iirt. (Во) See HAZEL. 

File, (fil.) [From Fr. fil. a wire.] (Com.) A line or wire 
on which letters, documents, &c., are strung or stuck 
for preservation; hence, by an extension of meaning, 
mi bundle of letters, newspapers, &c., kept on hand for 
reference. — ( Mil.) А term which signifies 2 soldiers 
standing one before the other when drawn up in line, 
the last-named keeping what is termed rear rank. A 

/ body of infantry is said to consist of rank and file when 
it includes the privates, and all non - commissioned 
officers below the grade of sergeants. —[A. 8. a 
(Mech.) A well-known tool or instrument formed o 
steel cut into small furrows, and used in smoothing, 
polishing, and cutting metals, ivory, wood, &c. F. are 
known by different names, according to their various 
degrees of fineness and temper, as flat, hal f-round, three- 

re, quare, and round. 
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Filibuster, ( fil'e-büs-tür.) (Sp. supposed from Eng. 
Jreebooter.] (Amer. Hist.) An adventurer who under- 
takes a warlike expedition against a foreign state or 
territory, without legal or belligerent асананс. 
А notable example of filibustering was that afforded by 
the inroad of Gen. Walker upon Nicaragua in 1855, 
which ended in ultimate failure, and the military exe- 
cution of its leader. 

Filicales, ( /i/-e-ki'leez,) or Еплсев. (Bot.) An alliance 
of plants, class Acrogens, commonly called FERNS, and 
consisting of arborescent or herbaceous perennial, very 
rarely annual plants ; those of arborescent habit having 

a trunk varying from 2 or 3 to 60 or 80 ft. in height, and 
formed of the consolidated bases of the fronds, surround- 
re b soft central mass of tissue; those of herbaceous 

it either having a caudex formed on a plan similar 
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to the arborescent kinds, but on a smaller scale, the 
young fronds — the growing point, or having a 
more or less fleshy rhizome whose growing point is in 
advance of the development of the fronds, which are 


produced from its sides instead of its apex. Arborescent 
Ferns are represented in Fig. 323. All true ferns, under 
which name are included nearly all the ferns that are 





known, may be recognized by the circinate growth of 
their young leaves, and by their hypophyllous fructifi- 
cation. The fronds are very various in regard to size 
and form, some being simple, others many times cut or 
divided; while some measure but an inch, and others 
many feet, in length. In the majority of instances 
there is no material difference of aspect between those 
fronds which are fertile and those which are sterile ; 
but in others, including whole groups, the Acrostichea 
for example, there is a manifest contraction of the fer- 
tile fronds, which are sometimes reduced to mere ribs 
and spikes clustering with masses of the spore-cases. 
Many schemes have been proposed for the classification 
of ferns, but that one seems to be preferable, which is 
based on the modifications of the vascular system taken 
in conjunction with the fructification. 

Filigree, (/il'e-gré,) or FILIGRANE. [From L. filum, a 
thread, and granum, a grain.] Filigree-work is a deli- 
cate and elaborate manufacture, primarily executed in 
threads of gold and silver, but lately imitated with col- 
ored and gilt paper. In Sumatra, fabrications of filigree- 
work are carried to very great perfection. In China, 
where the F. is chiefly of silver, many beautiful articles 
are produced. Malta has also a celebrity for articles of 
this kind. 

Fillet, (fWlèt.) [Fr., а little thread.] (Carp. A small 
piece of timber to which boards, joists, or quarters are 
nailed.—({ Cookery.) Meat rolled together and tied round ; 
also, the fleshy part of a calf’s thigh; as, a fillet of veal. 
—( Her.) A kind of narrow bordure, which runs quite 
round near the edge. — ( Costume.) A small band to tie 
up the hair, — (Man.) The loins of a horse. — ( Arch.) 
A small square member, moulding, or ornament, used 
in various places, but generally as а corona over a 
moulding: — it is distinguished from the band by being 
flat and of narrow breadth. 

Fillibeg, Phillibeg, (/il'le-bég.) [From Gael. fille- 
adh, plait, and beag, little.) (Costume.) A dress of tar- 
tan, reaching only to the knees: — worn by the Scots 
Highlanders. 

Fillmore, MILLARD, ( fil'mór.) 13th President of the U. 
States, was B. in Cayuga co., New York, Jan. 7, 1800, of 
humble extraction. In 1821 he successfully entered 
upon the practice of the law in Erie co., and in 1832 
was returned to Congress by the Whig y. Re- 
elected in 1836, 1838, and 1840, F., owing to his aptitude 
for business, was appointed chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, 1841-2, and framed the tariff of the 
latter year. In 1844 he ran unsuccessfully for the gov- 
ernorship of New York, and in 1848 was elected as the 
Whig nominee to the Vice-Presidency of the Union, 
under Gen. Taylor, becoming, upon the death of the 
latter in 1850, President ex officio. F. strengthened and 
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popularized his administration by making Daniel Web- 
ster his secretary of state. Under his Presidency, Cali- 

. fornia was admitted as a new State into the Union. 
Mr. F. was a candidate for the Presidency in 1856, but 
an unsuccessful one. He died at his home in Buffalo, 
N. Y., March 8, 1874. 

Willy, (file) [A.S. fola.] A young mare before its 
third year: — opposed to colt. 

Filter, (f/ü'tür.) [L. filtrum, fulled wool — used origi- 
nally as a strainer.) (Chem.) An apparatus by which 
fluids are separated from any solid matter held in sus- 

nsion. See FILTRATION. 

¥ iltration, ( fil-tra’shiin.) [Fr., from L. тит.) The 
process by which:a liquid is freed from solid bodies in- 
termixed with it, or from any impurities which it holds 
in suspension, by passing it through a linen or woollen 
bag, or filtering-paper. Variousother contrivances have 
also been invented for purifying muddy and putrid 
water, and rendering it fit for drinking; such as the 
use of a porous kind of stone, sand, charcoal, &c. 

Fimbria, (fim’bre-ah,) pl. FIMBRIÆ. [L., the end or 
extremity of anything.] (Anat.) One of a series of 
loose, fringe-like processes at theextremities of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. —(Bot.) The dentated ring of the oper- 
culum of mosses. 

Final, (/i7ndl. [From L. finalis, finishing.] (Logic.) 
F. causes are the purposes, objects, or ultimate ends in 
view; as distinguished from efficient causes, or those 
which produce the event or effect. 

Finale, (fe-nah’la.) (Same deriv.] Generally, the con- 
clusion or termination of anything. — Mus.) The clos- 
ing part of a composition; in instrumentalization it 
has most usually a character of vivacity, and requires a 
quick movement with lively performance. 

Finale, ( fe-na'la,) a town of Central Italy, p. Modena, 
on an island in the Panaro, 16 m. W. of Ferrara, with 
an active trade. Pop. 13,000. 

Finance, —— [From L. financia, a payment of 
money.] (Pol. Econ., &c.) A French word incorporated 
with our language, meaning the art of managing money 
matters, the person who professes this art being called 
a financier. F., in the plural, is often used for money 
itself, but still with a reference to the purpose to which 
it is to be applied, as where the finances of a country 
are said to have mpero or fallen off— that is to say, 
have become abundant or scanty according to the ex- 
penditure of the country. Sometimes the word is ap- 
plied to private wealth, but it is properly applicable to 
public funds. 

Finch, ( finch.) [A.S. finc.] (ой) See FRINGILLIDA. 

Finding, (find'ing.) [From A.S. findan.] (Law.) Dis- 
covering a verdict ; as, the finding of a jury. 

Findings, (/ind'ingz.) (Manf.) The tools and mate- 
rials used in ——— 

Findlay, ( find'là,) in Ohio, a vill., C. of Hancock co., 
on Blanchard's Fork, abt. 100 m. N.N.W. of Columbus. 


Fine, (fin) [From L. pena, a penalty.] (Law. A 
penalty or amends, made in money, for an offence. — 
Also, in English law, money paid for the renewal of a 
lease. 

Fine Arts, ert See ART. 

Finery, (fin’e-re.) [From Eng. fine.) ( Metall.) The fur- 
nace used in the refining of metals; that is, hammering 
and shaping them into a bloom, or square bar. 

Fine-stilling, (-stil'ling.) (Chem.) The distillation 
of spirituous liquor from molasses or other saccharine 
matter. ` 

Fine’-stuff, (-stiif.) (Building. The second coat of 
plaster for the walls of an apartment. 

Fingal, (f ing'gaul,) a legendary Caledonian king who 
waged war against the Romans. According to his son, 
the poet Ossian, he was a heroic and chivalrous prince. 

Fingal’s Cave. See STAFFA. 

Finger, (fing'gr.) iss) (Anat.) One of the 5 extrem- 
ities of the hand. Their names, counting from the 
thumb, are—1, poller; 2,index; 3, medius; 4, annu- 
laris (or ring- nger); 5, auricularis. In the thumb 
there are 2, in each of the other fingers 3, bones called 
phalanges, the upper of which are much larger than the 
ower. 
inger-board. (Mus) That part of a stringed musi- 
cal instrument, as in the violin, violoncello, guitar, &c., 
which is made of —— and glued on the neck 
of the instrument, and shaped on the top somewhat 
round, to suit the position in which the strings lie on 
the nut and the bridge. At the lower end, the finger- 
board projects over the sounding-board of all those in- 
struments played with the bow, while in the guitar 
species the finger-board is glued down on both neck 
and sounding-board. ' 

Fingering, (/ing'gr-ing.) d ow) The disposing of the 
fingers in a natural, convenient, and suitable manner, 
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in the performance on any instrument, but more espe- 
cially on the organ, pianoforte, and harmonium. 

Finial, (fin’e-dl.) [From L. finis the end.] (Aro) 
The ornament, usually 
carved after the form of 
foliage, which crowns the 
tops of gables, pinnacles, 
canopies, pediments, &c., 
in Gothic architecture. 
They were especially used 
in the Decorated style, and 
Fig. 324 shows their appli- 
cation to a niche in the 
wall, 

Finistère, ( fin-is-tair’,) 
a W. dep. of France, in 
former p. Bretagne, b. E. 
by the depts. Morbihan 
and Cótes-du-Nord, and on 
all other sides by the At- 
lantic Ocean and British 
Channel ; area, 2,690 sq. m. 
Coast-line, bold and rocky, 
with some excellent har- 
bors here and there. Surf. .' 
and soil, various. Pastur- > 
ing cattle and the sea- 
fisheries form the chief in- 
dustries, C. Quimper. Pop. 
302,485. 

Finite, ( f/i'nit.) [From L. 
деги, limited.] (Math.) 

enoting а series, line,&c., | 

which is limited in extent, \ 

duration, and the like; | 

thus differing from INFI- |. 
l 





NITE, q. v.— F. FORCE. | 
(Phys.) A force, as that | te 7 
of gravity, which acts for {і 7 WA АЙ ИШ 


a limited or finite time. ES 
Finland, (.fin'land,) a Fig. 824. —NICHE. 


country formerly belong- À , 

ing to Sweden, but ceded ure e ER е 
to Russia in 1809,апа now 

forming a grand-duchy of that empire. It is divided 
into 8 läns or governments, The natives on the coast 
are either Swedes or Russians, or a mixed race with the 
Finns. The true Finns have little intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the maritime district, but inhabit chiefly 
the E. portions of the country, where they live in the 
midst of forests, by the borders of the lakes, and lead a 
mode of life exactly resembling that of the cultural 
or settled Laplander, in houses that have a hole in the: 
top to let out the smoke, and in one large room which 
is occupied by the whole family. The forests are very 
extensive; bears, wolves, elks, deer, foxes, and beavers 
abound; and timber, deals, potash, pitch, tar, rosin, 
butter, skins, and fish are among the chief products of 
F. Helsingfors is the seat of the provincial govt. Area, 
147,415 sq. m. Pop. 1,840,957. 

Finland, (Gulf of,) a large arm of the Baltic Sea, 
occupying a position E.N.E., bet. Lat. 58° 40’-60° 40', and 
E. Lon. 23?-30? 10’, and dividing Finland on the N. from 
the Russian Baltic provs. on the 8. Length, 260 m. ; 
maximum width, 90 m. It is dotted with numerous 
islands, and has on its shores the ports of Revel, Swea- 
borg, and Cronstadt. 

Finn, (fin.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Finland. 

Finlay, ( fiv'là,) GEonGE, a British author, в. 1800, has 
written the standard works entitled Greece under the 
Romans (1843); History of the Byzantine and Greek Em- 
pires from 1057 to 1453 (1854); and a continuation of 
the latter—Greece under the Ottoman and Venetian Do- 
minion from 1453 to 1821. 

Finmark, (f/in'márk.) [Norweg. Finmarken.] A p. 
of Norway, bet. Russian Lapland and the Arctic Ocean, 
forming the most northerly portion of Europe. Area 
(with Tromsö), 1,284 geog. sq.m. Its surface is bleak, 
and soil sterile. C. Hammerfest. Pop. 21,800. 

Finos, (fe’nédz.) [Sp. fine wools.] (Com.) The second 
class of Merino wool. 

Fins, (finz.) [L. pinna.] (Zoól.) The organs which, 
in fishes, are adapted for swimming or locomotion in 
water, consisting of membranes supported by rays, 
which are either stiff spines, or flexible unjointed rays, 
or flexible jointed rays, the latter being frequently 
branched. The dorsal fins are those on the back. Some 
fishes have none there, others from one to four. In 
the Salmon family (Fig. 326), the second dorsal fin is 
rudimentary, and is termed adipose. The pectoral fina 
are two, one on each side, usually placed about the mid- 
dle of the height of the fish, just behind the gill-covers. 
Iu some fishes they are absent. The ventral fina are 
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also two, usually placed close together under the pecto- 
ral fins, and then termed thoracic. If placed in front 
of the fins, they are termed jugular, and if on 
the belly, at some distance behind the pectoral fins, 
they are called abdominal. When they are altogether 
absent, the fishes are said to be apodal, as in the case of 
the eel tribe. The anal fin is placed behind the vent; 
sometimes there are two, very rarely three. The caudal 
fin is placed at the end of the tail. It varies much in 
shape, rounded, truncate, lunate, forked, &c. The tail, 
with its fin, is the principal organ of locomotion, the 
other fins serving more to steer than to propel. 

Finsbury, (finz'bre,) a borough of England, forming 
one of the parliamentary divisions of London, co. Mid- 
dlesex. Pop. 443,316. ( 

Finster-Aarhorn, (finztür-ahr'hórn,) the culmi- 
nating peak of the Alps in the Bernese Oberland, bet. 
Berne and the Valais. It attains an elevation of 14,020 
ft. above the level of the sea. 

Fiord, (pron. fidrd’.) [Icel. fiordr.] (Geog.) In Scan- 
dinavian countries, a term given to any bay, creek, or 
considerable estuary of the sea. It is also applied toa 
lake or other inland expanse of water. 

Fir, (für. [A.8. furh.] (Bot.) A general name for 
several species of the gen. Abies. The firs are for the 
most part lofty trees, with small, narrow, evergreen 
leaves, placed in two rows along the sides of the 
branches, or occasionally tufted. They are remarkable 
as timber-trees, and for P turpentine, &c. 

Firdausi, or Firdüsi, (/ür-dou'se) the most emi- 
nent of Persian poets, was B. in Khorassan, abt. 940 А.р. 
During his lifetime his fame filled the East, and he was 
the recipient of great honors from the Sultan Mah- 
moud. His chief poem, the ShaA- Nameh, or * Book of 
Kings," has been termed by Sir William Jones “a glo- 
rious monument of Oriental genius and learning." D. 
abt. 1020. 

Fire, (fir.) [А.8. fyr.] In former times, fire obtained 
a place among the elements. It is now known that 
what is ordinarily called by that name is merely solid 
or gaseous mutter at a high temperature. See HEAT.— 
(Mil) A discharge of artillery or small arms: thus, a 
running F. isa rapid volleying of musketry kept up in 
succession by bodies of troops. 

Fire’-arms, (-irmz,) a general designation for all sorts 
of muskets, rifles, fowling-pieces, blunderbusses, pis- 
tols, &c., which produce their destructive effects by the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

Fire’-ball, (-baul.) (Mil) A projectile in the form 
of an igneous ball, so adapted as to be discharged by 
night from mortars or howitzers for setting fire to an 
enemy's works, or for illumining such positions as it 
may be desirable to examine. — ( Meteor.) See METEORS. 

Fire’-damp. See Mansn-Gas. 

Fire’-engine, (-ёнјїп,) an engine for extinguishing 
fire. It consists of 2 forcing-pumps, во combined that 
their joint action produces a constant and powerful 
stream of water, which, by means of a pipe, may be 
directed at pleasure to any point. The handles are so 
disposed, that, while the piston of one pump is up, that 
of the other is down; and they are elongated for the 
purpose of enabling a great number of men to work 
them at the same time. By an ingenious application 
of steam-power to the working of fire-engines, their 
usefulness has been greatly increased. As soon as an 
alarm is given, the fire is kindled, and the bellows at- 
tached to the engine are worked by hand. By the time 
the horses are harnessed, the fuel is thoroughly ignited, 
and the bellows are then worked by the motion of the 
wheels; so that generally, by the time the engine 
reaches the fire, the steam is ready. One of the ordinary 
construction will work in 18 minutes after the fire is 
lighted, and will deliver about 9,000 gallons an hour to 
a height of 90 ft., through an orifice of 7-8ths of an inch. 
The Ist effective steam fire-engíne was built in Cincinnati 
in 1853. Since then great improvements have been made. 

F'üre/-escape, (-skàáp. Any machine or apparatus 
for enabling реси to escape from burning buildings. 
Sometimes the object is effected with, and sometimes 
without, external aid. In the first case a portable ladder, 
or à contrivance for raising by a ropeand pulley a basket 
or other means of lowering persons, is generally used. 
In the second, there is usually a rope-ladder, so arranged 

that a person may descend with safety ; of late, however, 
the term is generally applied to iron ladders firmly fixed 
outside the building as a last resort in case of emergency. 

Fire'-fly. (2001.) See LAMPYRIDE. 

Fire' place, (-plàs) (Arch) The square opening in 
the wall of an apartment for the reception of a grate or 
stove; its upright sides are termed the jambs; and the 
head, or arch, the mantel, The stone under the jambs 
ie sometimes called the slab, and the stone or stones irn- 
mediately in front of the latter, the hearth. However 





First-fruits, (-froots.) 


FIR 


much they may be improved, fireplaces will always 
remain the most imperfect and costly mode of heating, 
for they only render available 13 per cent. of the total 
heat yielded by coal 
or coke, and 6 per 
cent. of that by 
wood. Their enor- 
mous loss of tem- 
perature arises from 
the fact, that the 
current of air neces- 
sary for combustion 
always carries with 
it a large quantit 
of heat — 
which is lost in the 
atmosphere. Hence 
it was that Frank- 
lin said fireplaces 
should be adopted 
in cases where the 
smallest quantity 
of heat was to be 
obtained from a 
given quantity of 
combustibles. Not- 
withstanding their . 
want of economy, atia 

however, they will Fig. 925. — FIRE-PLACE. 
always be preferred 

as the healthiest and pleasantest mode of heating, on 
account of the cheerful light which they emit, and the 
ventilation which they insure. The draught of a fire is 
the upward current in a chimney caused by the ascent 
of the products of combustion ; hen the current is rapid 
and continuous, the chimney is said to draw well. e 
draught is caused by the difference between the tem- 
perature of the inside and that of the outside of the 
chimney; for, in consequence of this difference, the 
gaseous substances which fill the chimney are lighter 
than the air of the room, and consequently equilibrium 
is impossible. The weight of the column of gas C D, 
Fig. 325, in the chimney being less than that of the 
external column of air A B of the same height, there is 
a pressure from the outside to the inside which causes 
the products of the combustion to ascend the more 
rapidly in proportion as the difference in weight of the 
gaseous masses is greater. 

Fire’-proof. (Eng. fire, and proof.) Designating that 
which is incombustible; as, a fire-proof building. 

Fire’-works. See PYROTECHNY. 

T — Sve GUEBRES. 

Firkin, (für'kin.) [From A.S. feower, four, and dim. 
kin.) In England, a measure of capacity, containing 9 
ale galls., or 714 imp. galls. By an extension of mean- 
ing, the name is also applied to a small keg or barrel; 
as, а firkin of butter. 

Firm,(/ürm.) [From Sp. firma.) (Com.) A commer- 
cial partnership, or the name or title under which 2 or 
more individuals carry on a mercantile, banking, or 
trading business ; as, the firm of Rothschild and Sons. 

Firmam ient, ( /ír'ma-mnt.) (From L. firmamentum.) 
(Ast.) In the Ptolemaic system, the Sth heaven or 
sphere, with respect to the 7 sphercs of the planets 
which it surrounds. It was anciently supposed to have 
2 motions — a diurnal, given to it —** primum mobile, 
from E. to W. about the poles of the ecliptic; and an- 
other opposite motion from W.to E. There is a revolu- 
tion in this direction, which, according to Tycho Brahe, 
is completed in 25,412 years; according to оешу in 
36,000 ; and according to Copernicus, in 25,800; in which 
time the fixed stars would return to the same points in 
which they were at the beginning. This period is com- 
monly called the Platonic or great year. 





Firman, ( fiir’mdn.) [Pers. fermün,a command.) ( Pol.) 


An edict, decree, or mandate, issued under the Sultan 
sign-manual for various purposes; among others i$ 
gerves ns a passport for foreigners travelling in Ottoman 
countries. In India, the name is applied to a written 
perm non granted for carrying on trade with the 
natives. 


Firmilian, (St.,) ( fiir-me-le-dn’,) one of the Fathers 


of the Church, and bishop of Cæsarea, was the friend of 
Origen and St. Cyprian, and the suppressor of the Nova- 
tian heresy. D. 269 A.D. 


First, ( first.) [A.8. fyrst.] (Mus) The upper part of a 


vocal or instrumental duet, trio, quartet, &c. 


First'-floor, (-flér,) in Europe, the tier of apartments 


Mg rne d above the ground-floor of a house; in the 
U. States, the basement or eee: 

Offerings made to God 
by the Jews of part of the fruit of their harvest, as an 
acknowledgment of His sovereign dominion : — во called 


FIS 


because they were offered in the Temple before any part 
ef the crop was touched. In the medieval Christian 
Church, the F. were the profits of every spiritual bene- 
fice for the first year; in England, after the Reforma- 
tion, they were appropriated by the Crown, and in the 
beginning of the 18th cent. were transferred to a fund 
instituted for increasing the provision of small bene- 
fices, called Queen Anne's Bounty. In France the im- 
post of F. was finally abolished in 1789; in Spain, in the 
reign of Charles V.; and in Germany it ceased in 1521. 

Fisc, ( fisk.) [L. fiscus, a money-basket.] (Rom. Antiq.) 
The treasury of a prince or state; — whence the term 
fiscal, as applying to the revenues of a state, or the 

ublic treasury ; as, fiscal statistics. 

Fis/cal. See Fisc. 

Fish, HAMILTON, (fish,) an American statesman, B. of 
Knickerbocker stock in New York city, 1809. After 
graduating at Columbia Coll., he became a member of 
the bar in 1830, and a member of Congress in 1843. In 
1848 he was elected Whig governor of his native state, 
and from 1851 to 1859 served as U. 8. Senator, in which 
capacity he opposed the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and shortly afterward adopted the platform 
of the Republican party. In 1869 he became secretary 
of state under Pres. Grant's administration, in which 
office he has displayed marked executive ability, com- 
bined with a judicious amount of political conservatism. 

Fisher, (fish'ür.) (Zoöl.) See MUSTELA. 

Fish’eries, (-e:. [Ger. fischerei.] (Com.) Places 
where fish are caught in great abundance, so as to con- 
stitute an important article of commerce. See Cop, 
HERRING, SALMON, WHALE, &c. 

Fisher's Hill, ( fish’tirz,) in Virginia, a considerable 
elevation of land, situate 20 m. 8. of Winchester, bet. 
the North and Massanutten Mts. Here, Sept. 22, 1864, 
was fought a severe engagement bet. a Union force 
under the command of Gen. Sheridan, and Gen. Early's 
Confederate brigade, in which the latter sustained a de- 
feat with casualties numbering over 1,000 men hors-de- 
combat, besides eoe over 1,000 prisoners and 16 guns. 
National loss, abt. 3,000. 

Fish'er^s Sound, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, Brit. 
N. America, bet. Princess Royal Islands and the main- 
land; Lat 529 N., Lon. 130° W. 

Fishes, (fish’is.) (Zotl.) A class of vertebrate animals, 
which are cold-blooded, live exclusively in water, and 
whose red blood is aérated by means of gills. The 
heart has only one auricle and one ventricle. The sexes 
are distinct, and the young are produced from eggs. 
These eggs form what is called roe, whilst the milt is 
the male spawn or fecundating matter, which is brought 
into contact with the eggs after they have been ejected 
by the female fish. F. are remarkable for their fecun- 
айу; & cod-fish, for instance, having been found to 

deposit 3,686,000 eggs or spawn. Many F. ss an 

internal bladder filled with air, called the swim-bladder, 
and this is thought to be instrumental in aiding a fish 
to rise from a great depth to the surface. The skin is 
sometimes naked, but usually it is clothed with either 

Qyeloid or Clenoid scales. Sometimes the fish is pro- 

tected by Ganoid or Placoid plates. When a fish has 

a full complement of fins, it has one or more dorsal fins, 

ene or more anal fins, two pectoral fins, two ventral fins, 

and a caudal fin. In some genera, some of these fins are 
wanting, and occasionally a fish has no fins whatever. 

The tail and its fins are the principal agents in locomo- 

tion, the other fins serving more to balance and steer 





Fig. 326. — SALMON. 
p, pectorals; v, ventrals; d, dorsals; а, anal; c, caudal. ~ 


by than to drive onwards. In some F., not only do the 
jaws carry teeth, but every bone inside the mouth is 
similarly armed. In other F, there is not a single 
tooth in the mouth. Some F. are vegetable feeders, but 
the majority are carnivorous, it being their lot to eat or 
be eaten. А fish’s head is a complicated structure, and 
ite investigation has often employed naturalists, the ob- 
ject in view being to find what each bone corresponds 
with in the of other classes of vertebrata. F. 
Бете been divided by Cuvier into OssPous F, (having 
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true р), subdivided into Acanthopterygians, Malacop- 
terygians, 7 and ; and CAR- 
TILAGINOUS F., or CHONDROPTERYGIANS, subdivided inte 
Sturiones, Selachianes, and Cyclostomes or Suckers. 
Fish'-hawk. et 


or siny, or by spearing,or angling with lines, rods, and 

ooks. 

Fishing-frog. (Zo/.) The Angler. See PEDICULATI. 

Fish’kill Landing, (-dnd’ing,) in New York, a town 
of Dutchess co., on the Hudson. 

Fish’kill Mountains, in New Fork, a name some- 
times appliéd to the Highlands of the Hudson. 

Fissile, (/issil.) [L. fissilis, a little cleft. гр, De- 
signating that which may be cleft or divided in the 
direction of the grain, lamins, or natural joints. 

Fissiparity, (fis-se-pdr’e-te.) [From L. findo, I split, 
and pario, I produce.] ( Physiol.) Reproduction by nat- 
ural separation ; hence, any animal or plant which pro- 
creates by spontaneous fission, is termed fissíparous. 

Fissure, ( fish'ir.) [From L. fissura, a cleaving in two.] 
A narrow cleft or chasm made by the parting of an 
substance. — ( Anat.) A transverse or longitudinal med 
or slit in a bone. 

Fissurellidize, (fish-ü-rél'e-de.) (Zoól.) The key-hole 
Limpet fam., embracing marine gasteropodous mollusks 
which have the shell conical, and apex recurved. 

Fistula, ( fist'ü-lah.) [L., a pipe.] (Surg.) A long sinu- 
ous ulcer, communicating with a larger cavity, and 
having a small external opening. F. Lachrymalis, is a 
disease which attacks the great caruncle in the inner 
corner of the eye; a disorder accompanied with a flow- 
ing of tears. 

Fistular, ( fist’i-ldr.) (Bet) A term applied to acylin- 
drical or terete body which is hollow, but closed at each 
end, as the leaves and stems of the onion. 

Fistuliform, (-(ii'le-form.) [From L. fistula, and forma, 
shape.] Generally, of a tube-like or pipe-shaped ap- 
pearance. — ( Mín.) Designating such structures as pre- 
sent round hollow columns. 

Fisturnlidse, (ist-u-rdl'e-de.)) (Zotl.) The Flute- 
mouth fam., embracing malacopterygious fishes which 
have a long tube in front of the cranium, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the mouth. They inhabit the warm 
seas, and are sometimes called ipe Fishes. 

Fit, ( fit.) [A corruption of fight, because every parox- 
ysm of sickness is a struggle for life.] (Med.) A sudden 
and violent attack or paroxysm of disorder, in which 
the body is often convulsed, and sometimes senseless ; 
as, а fit of apoplexy or epilepsy ; a fainting-fit, &c. The 
term also applies to the first attack, or the return after 
& short intermission, of certain diseases; as, a fit of the 
gout, a fit of the megrims, &c. 

Fitch, ( fich.) [Contracted from füchet.] (Com.) The pelt, 
fur, or skin of the Pole-cat. 

Fitch, Јонм, an American inventor, в. in Conn., 1743, 
claimed to have originated the first boat impelled by 
steam, which was successfully tried on the Delaware in 
1787. D. 1798. 

Fitehburgh, ( fich’biirg,) in Massachusetts, a manuf. 
town of Worcester co.,on an affluent.of the Nashua 
river, 60 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Fits, ( fits.) [Supposed from L. filius, a воп.) А son:— 

as a prefix in certain compound proper names, like 
the Irish O', and the Scottish Mac, or Mc; in England, 
it is esteemed a distinguishing mark of illegitimate de- 
scent from the blood-royal ; as, Fitzroy, 

son of the king; Fitzg &c. 
Fitzgerald, Lorp EDWARD, (fits- 
Jér'ld,) an Irish revolutionist, p. 1763, 
was a son of the Duke of Leinster. 
After a brief service in the British 
army during the American war, he en- 
tered the I House of Commons in 
1784, where he joined the ty in op- 
position. In 1791-2 he visited France, 
fraternized with the leading Republi- 
cans, and married the reputed daughter 
of the Duc d'Orleans and Mad. de Gen- 
lis. In 1796 he joined the * Society of 
United Irishmen,” became its agent in 
France, and promoted the insurrection 
of 1798. Arrested on a charge of high treason, he D. in 

prison, 1798. 

Fitzhugh Sound, (/itzí,) a strait of British N. 
America, separating Calvert's Island from the continent ; 
Lat. 57° 93' N., Lon. 128° 10’ W. 

Fiume, (/e-oo'ma,) a seaport of Austria, and seat of 

vt. of the Littorale, on the Gulf of Quarnero, 38 m. 

.W.of Trieste. It is the chief entrepót of tbe trade 
bet. Hungary and the Adriatic, and bas an excellent 
harbor. Pop. 17,500. 
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Five, ( fiv.) [A.S. Af.] (Numer.) A number greater than 
four, and less than six:—symbolically represented as 
5, or V. 

Five Forks, (-/órkz,) in Virginia, a locality near Din- 
widdie Court-House, memorable for a battle which took 
place, April 1, 1865, bet. Gen. Sheridan's National com- 
mand, and a Confederate force under Gen. Lee, in which, 
after a severe action of several hours' duration, the lat- 
ter were defeated with heavy loss in casualties, 5,000 
prisoners, and many guns. National losses, abt. 1,000 
men. 

Five Hundred, (Council of the.) (Fr. His.) 
One of the two councils invested with legislative power 
by the National Convention, 1795,—the other being 
that of the Ancients. The sole right of enacting laws 
belonged to this council, which was dissolved by Napo- 
leon I. after the establishment of the Directory, Nov. 
10, 1799. 

Fixed Air,( fikst.) (Chem.) The former name of Car- 
bonic acid gas. See CARBON. — F. AMMUNITION. ( Mil.) 
Cartridges prepared for firing. See CanrRIDGE. — F. 
BoprES. (Chem.) Those substances which remain with- 
out volatilization at a moderately high temperature. — 
Р. Оз are those which bear a high temperature before 
they throw off vapor, in distinction from volatile or essen- 
tial oils. — F. STARS. (Ast.) The stars that are exterior 
to our solar system. The great majority of such stars 
retain the same apparent position and distance with re- 
spect to each other; and are thus distinguished from 

lanets and comets, which are moving bodies. 

Fixtures, ( /ikst'ürz.) [From fiz.] (Law.) Such things 
appended to houses or lands, that become part of the 
realty of the same, and are governed by the same laws 
which apply to hereditaments. 

Fixity, ( fiks’e-te.) (Fr. firité.] (Phys) That property 
in bodies by which they resist volatilization by heat. 
Flabellate, ( /Lib'?L-làt,) FLABEL'LiFoRM. ( Bot.) Long, 
taper, and supple, like the thong of a whip; as the run- 

ners of many plants. 

Flaccus, Caius VALERIUS, (fldk’kiis,) a Roman poet, 
who D. about 88-90 a.p. He has left us 8 books of the 
Argonautica, founded, as its title imports, on the expe- 
dition of Jason and his companions. 

Flag, (Jidg.) [From A.S. fleogan, to fly.] (Bot.) See IRIS. 
= rom Icel. flake, anything flat.] А broad flat stone, 
used in the construction of pavements, which latter 
hence take the name of /lags. — [From A.S. fleogan.] A 

eneral name for ensigns, standards, colors, banners, 

c.; hence, in nautical parlance, to strike the F., in an 
engagement, is the sign of surrender; to lower the F., 
to pull it down in token of respect or submission; to 
hang out the white F., to ask for truce or quarter; to 
hoist the red F., is a challenge of defiance to battle, im- 
plying also that no quarter will be given ; to hang the F. 
Ahalf-mast high, із a sign or token of mourning. F. are 
distinctively symbols of nationality, and are, besides, 
used at sea as signals for communication of intelligence 
between ships. Other significations also attach to F. of 
one color only; thus, a white F. is a flag of truce ; a black 
F., the emblem of piracy, and of death to all prisoners; 
and a yellow F., а symbol that marks a vessel to be in 
quarantine, as having dangerous sickness on board. A 
blue F., with a central square of white, is technically 
called a blue-peter, and is hoisted when a ship is about 
to sail as a signal of departure; a short triangular F., is 
known as а burgee; one of the same shape, but longer, 
ля а si t, or pennant ; a very long narrow rib- 
bon-like F., tapering to a point, is called a pennant ; and 
when of extra width at its inner extremity, a broad-pen- 
nant — hoisted alone by the ship which carries the ad- 
iniral or commodore of a fleet or squadron of ships of 
war; a square F. with a triangular piece cut out of the 
furthest end from the halyards, with the point inwards, 
is called a cornet, or swallow-tail, &с. — Ё.-8нїрР. (Nav.) 
A ship of war which has on board the officer in chief 
command of the fleet or squadron of which the said ship 
forms a unit; as, an admiral's -ship. F.-oFFICERS are 
those who command the several squadrons of a fleet, 
under the commander-in-chief; thus, a rear-admiral is 
a F-officer. See cut, fronting p. 1, 

Flagellants, (fidj’l-ldntz.) [From L. flagellans, a 
scourging.] (Eccl. Hist.) A fanatical sect which arose 
in Italy abt. 1260. They maintained that remission of 
sins was not obtainable without flagellation. Accord- 
ingly, they marched in procession, preceded by priests 
carrying the crucifix, and publicly lashed themselyes 
till the Blood ran down their bodies. They were joined 
by many devotees —lay and cleric—and their pilgrim- 
ages extended throughout all the prova. of Central Ger- 
many, and even further. They were eventually rigor- 
ously suppressed by a buH of Pope Clement VI.; al- 
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Flagellum, (flahjél'lim.) [L., a scourge or whip.] 
(Zool. A whip-shaped appendage to the legs of crus- 
tacea. — (Во) A trailing shoot, like that thrown out 
by the vine. 

Flageolet, (fldj’o-lzt.) [Fr.] (Mus) A small kind of 
flute, pare on by means of a mouth-piece at its upper 
end. Its compass extends from F, the first space in the 
treble clef, to F in altissimo; but it has now become to 

a great extent superseded by the piccolo. 

IMK oie. (Nar.) See Frac. 

lail, (jldl.) [From L. — a whip.] (Agric) A 

wooden instrument for threshing grain by hand. 

(Antiq. An ancient military weapon, resembling the 

thresher's F., but with the striking part armed with 

bosses or spikes. 

Flake, (Лак) (Bot.) See DiANTHUS. 

Flake-white, (/lik’-.) [From L. flocous, a lock of 
wool.] (Paint.) А pigment prepared from carbonate of 
lead, and much used in painting in body colors. 

Flamboyant, ( /im-boi'ànt.) [Fr., from L. flamma, a 
flame.] (Arch.) A term 
appli by the anti- 
quaries of France to the 
style of architecture 
which was contempo- 
raryinthatcountry with 
the Perpendicular of 
England,from the flame- 
like wavures of itstrace- 
ry. It ought perhaps 
to be regarded as a vi- 
tiated Decorated rather 
than a distinct style, | 
though some of its char- 
acteristics are peculiar, | 
and it seldom possesses 
the purity and boldness 
of earlier ages; in rich 
works the intricacy and 
redundancy of the orna- 
ments are sometimes 
truly surprising. One 
of its most striking and 
universal features is the 
wavyarrangementof the 
tracery of the windows 
(Fig. 327), panels, &c. 

Flame, ( Лат.) page 
та.) (Chem.) F.isa 
gas or vapor raised toa 
high temperature by combustion. Its illuminating 
power varies with the nature of the product formed. 
The presence of a solid body in the F. increases the 
illuminating power. The flames of hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, and alcohol are pale, because they only contain 
gaseous products of combustion. But the flames of 
candles, lamps, coal gas, have a high illuminating 
power, They owe this to the fact that the high tem- 
perature produced decomposes certain of the gases with 
the production of carbon, which, not being perfectly 
burned, becomes incandescent in the F. Coal gas, when 
burnt in an arrangement by which it obtains an adequate 
supply of air, is almost entirely devoid of luminosity. 
A non-luminous F. may be made luminous by placing 
it in platinum wire, or asbestos. The temperature of a 
F. does not depend on its illuminating power. A hy- 
drogen F., which is the palest of all flames, gives the 
greatest heat. 

Flamel, Nicolas, ( /la^mail,) a celebrated alchemist who 
flourished in the 14th cent, and about whom many 
wondrous legends are told. D. in Paris, 1418. 

Flamens, (jla’ménz.) (Roman Antiq.) They were 
priests (15 in all) devoted each to some special deity. 
The chief of these ( Flamines majores) were the Flamens 
of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, who were always 
patricians; the remaining 12 (#lamines minores) were 
chosen from the plebeians. 

Flamingo, (.la-ming'go.) ( Zoül.) See PHENICOPTERID &. 

Flaminius, Titus QuiNTIUS, ( /la-min'yüs,) a Roman 
general who, 198 B.C., was declared consul and com- 
mander in Macedon. After defeating Philip's army in 
Epirus, he reconquered Thessaly, and, in 196, freed 
Greece from the Macedonian power by obtaining the 
great victory of Cynocephale over his old antagonist. 
D. 175 в. с.— Another FLAMINIUS (Caius Nepos), when 
censor in 221 B.C., constructed the Via Flaminia (Fla- 
minian Way) leading from Rome to Narnia and Arimi- 
num. He was consul in 223 and 227. In the latter 
year he was defeated by Hannibal in the battle of Lake 
Thrasymene, and slain with the greater part of his 
army. 
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though, so late as 1414, a revival of their practices | Flanders, (/lin'dürz,) the name of a former isde- 


obtained a brief hold in Germany. 


pendent state of Europe, renowned for its commeros and 
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civilizatien, now divided into two Belgian provs., re- 
spectively termed East and West F. Bet. Lat. 509 40- 
51° 23 N., Lon. 20 37'-4? 23’ E. and with its N.W. shores 
washed by the German Ocean. Area of East F., 1,164 
8q. m. rf.generally level, and soil highly fertile. 
C. Ghent. p. 801,859. Area of West F., 1,243 sq. m. 
Surf. flat, rising along the coast into dunes, or sand- 
hills. Sotl, fertile and admirably tilled. С. Bruges. 
Pop. 639,613. See BELGIUM. 

Flange, (/idnj.) (From О. Fr. flana, a flank.) (Mech.) 
A projecting rib or rim; also, the projecting exterior 
cylinder of a railroad-carriage wheel, which prevents it 
from running off the rails. 

Flank, (/idngk.) [г Латс.) (Anat.) That part of 
the side of an animal which is between the ribs and the 
Ыр. — (М) Either side of an army or column of 
troops, or of a battalion in position or encamped on the 
right or left. —(Fort.) That part of & bastion which 
extends from the curtain to the face; or any part of a 
work that defends another werk on the outside of its 
parapet. — ( Mach.) The straight part of the tooth of a 
wheel, or that which receives the impulse. 

Flannel, ( Лл.) (Du. flanel.] (Manuf.) A woollen 
fabric, differing from broadcloth and most other wool- 
len fabrics in being woven of yarn more loosely twisted, 
and having less dressing. 


Fiat, (fidt.) [Dan. flad.] (Mus) A character which 
lowers a note 1 semitone; thus, D b signifies a semi- 
tone below D natural 


Flatbush, (flul‘bish,) a township of New York, in 
Kings co., Long Island, 5 m. S.S. E. of Brooklyn, in the 
neighborhood of which the Americana were defeated by 
the British in 1776. Pbp. 6,309. 

Fiatting, (/Lit'ting.) [From flat.) Among gilders, the 
imparting a light touch to the work in places not bur- 
nished; it is done with a pencil dipped in size, into 
which a little vermilion is sometimes mixed. 

Flatulence, (/id'ü-£ns.) [From L. flatus, a blast of 
air.) (Med.) Air generated in a weak stomach and in- 
testines by imperfect digestion, occasioning distention, 
uneasinesa, and frequent eructationa. 

Flaw, (flau.) (From W. faw, a splinter.) (Naut.) A 
sudden gale or squall of short duration. 

Flax, ( Ла.) (A.S. fteaz.] (Bot.) See Linum. 

Flaxman, Jonx, (fidks’mdn,) an English sculptor, B. 
in York, 1755, became in 1810 professor of his art in the 
Royal Academy. His sublime classical compositions in 
outline elicited from Canova the dictum that F. was 
“the greatest sculptor of modern times." Among his 
chief productions are the famous Shield of Achilles, and 
the group of The Archangel Michael and Satan. D. 1820. 

Flea, Qe A.8.] (Zoil.) See PuLICIDE. 

Fléchier, Esprit, (/fa-she-ai^,;) a French prelate and 
preacher, conside in his day second to Bossuet only, 
was B. in Vaucl 1632. He became a member of the 
Academy in 1673, and bishop of Ntmes 4 years later. 
His Oration on Turenne is considered a masterpiece of 
funereal oratory D. 1710. 

Flection, or Fuexiox, (JfXshün.) [From L. flectio, a 
bending.) (Gram.) The variations of words by declen- 
sion, comparison, or conjugation. 

Fleece, ( tees.) [A.S. flys.) A flock of wool, or the coat 
which comes off a sheep at one shearing. — ORDER ОР 
THE GOLDEN F. [Fr. Toison d'or.) (Hist.) One of the 
most distinguished of European orders of knighthood, 
founded by Philip III. duke of Burgundy, in 1 Ita 
grand-mastership is claimed by the emperor of Austria 
and the king of Spain, und the order is hence conferred 
at both those courts. 

Fleet, ( fict.) (A.S. flota, a concourse of ships.) A squad- 
ron of ships, either naval or commercial. 

Fleetwood, (/teétwüd,) a seaport of England, co. Lan- 
caster, at the mouth of Morecambe Bay, 18 m. N.W. of 
Preston. It is much resorted to for its sea-bathing. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Fleming. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 

кеша, ( ‘ing,) in Kentucky, u N.E. co. ; area, 500 

. m. ; C. Flemingsburgh. 

Flemish, ( f?m'ish.) (Geog.) Pertaining to Flanders. 

Flem'ish School, The.) (Paint) The school of 
art founded in Flanders in the beginning of the 15th 
cent., at Ghent and Bruges, by the brothers Van Eyck. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are perfection of 
chiar-oscuro, admirable finish without hardness, bril- 
Напсу of color, and florid luxuriance of design. In its 
earlier period Quintin Matsys and Mabuse were counted 
among its masters; later came Rubens, Vandyke, Sny- 
ders, Jordaens, the younger Teniers, &c. 

Flensborg, or FLENSBURG, ( flainy'borg,) a seaport of 
Germany, in Schleswig-Holstein, on a fiord of the Baltic, 
19 m. N.N.W. of Schieswig. Shipbuilding is an impor- 
tant industry here. Pop. 21,999. 
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Flesh, ( ЛАА.) (From. A.S. flese.] (Anat.) The muscular 
part of an animal body, in which the blood-vessels are 
so small as to retain only blood enough to give them a 
red color. —(Bot.) The pulpy substance of any fruit or 


root. 

Fletcher, Joux, (/fiéch'ür, an English dramatist, 
whose name is inseparably associated with that of his 
friend and co-worker, JOHN BEAUMONT (а. v.), was p. ia 
Northamptonshire, 1576. His plays, such as The Scorm- 
ful Lady, and Rule a Wife and have a Wife, were dur- 
ing two centuries the delight of the stage. D. 1625. 

Fleur-de-lis, ( floor-de-le’.) [Fr., lily-flower.] (Her.) 
A charge supposed to represent an iris; or, as some 
have imagined, the head of a javelin. It constitutes 
the chief feature in the armorial bearings of the Prench 
royal house of Bourbon, and was first borne by King 
Louis VII. in 1140. 

Fleurus, ( floo’ronz,) a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 7 
in. N.E. of Charleroi, memorable for the several battles: 
fought near it in the years 1622, 1600, 1794, and 1815; 
the most important being that of June 26, 1794, in 
which the Imperialists under the Prince of Coburg 
were defeated by the French under Gen. Jourdan. Pop. 
3,000. 

Fleury, ANDRÉ HERCULE pe, (jloo're) cardinal and 
prime-minister of France under Louis XV., was B. in 
Languedoc, 1653. In 1083 he became almoner to Louis 
XIV., who, in 1683, raised him to the see of Fréjus, 
and by his will appointed F. preceptor to the heir-ap- 
parent, afterward Louis XV. 1р 1726 he received from 
the latter the premiership of the kingdom, and from 
Rome the red hat. F. governed France wisely and well, 
and D., а member of the Academy, in 1743. 

Fleury, CLAUDE, ABBÉ, a French divine, в. in Paris, 1640; 
chiefly known as the author of a good Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (20 vols., 1691-1723). D. 1723. 

Flexibility, ( iéLs-e-bil'e-te.) (From L. flecto, flexum, 
to bend.] (Phy.) A property by which numerous bodies. 
easily yield to forces tending to change their form; as, 
for example, when a bar supported at both ends is per- 
manently bent by a force acting at its middle point, 
and at right angles to its length. 

Flexor, ( Jiéks'ór,) or FLecToR. [From L. lecto, I bend.] 
( Anat.) term designating several muscles, which 
serve to bend the parta to which they belong, as distin- 
guished from the eztensors, which open or stretch these 


parta. 

Flexure, ( f2ks'ür.) [L. flexura, à bending.] The act of 
bending, or the form into which a thing is bent, — 
(Geom.) The bending or curving of a line or figure. The 
point of contrary Р. is that point In a curve at which 
the curvature passes from convex to concave, or vice 


versá. 

Flint, ( liu.) (A.8.] (Min.) A semi-pellucid stone, con- 
sisting of nearly pure silex. It isa sub-species of quartz, 
of different shades of color. Flints occur almost always 
in nodules or tubercular concretions of various and very 
irregular forms. They are formed in regular layers in 
chalk strata. How they came to be so deposited is a 
question geologists have not yet solved. They break 
with an even glossy surface; are moderately t 
rent, very hard, and capable of a fine polish ; readily 
strike fire with steel; and burn to whiteness. They are 
employed in the manufacture of glass and pottery-ware. 

Flint, AusrIN, an American physician and author, B. in 
Mass., 1812, has produced, besides other valuable medi- 
cal works, one on the Practice of Medicine, which reached 
its 3d edition in 1808. 

Flint, in Michigan, a town of Genesee co., on Flint River, 
abt. 65 m. N.W. of Detroit. 5 

Flint'-glass. (Manf) Зее GLASS. 

Flint River, in Georgia, has its source in Clayton co., 
and empties into the Chattahoochee from Decatur, after 
a general S. course of abt. 300 m. 

Flintshire, (flint’shir,) a maritime co. of England, in 
N. Wales, b. by the Irish Sea, the estuary of the Dee, 
and the cos. of Salop and Denbigh; area, 184,905 acres. 
Surf. generally hilly; soil, fertile, and extremely rich 
in coal, lead, and iron. C. Flint. Рур. 76,245. 

Flix' weed. (Bot) See SISYMBRIUM. 

Float, ( fiot.) [From A.S. flota.) (Маш) A raft, or num- 
ber of logs or pieces of timber fastened together and 
floated down a river with the tide. — Also, one of the 
paddle-boards of a steamship. —( Mach.) A flat piece of 
stone, iron, &c., attached to a valve in the feed-pipe of & 
steam-engine's boiler, and supported on the surface of 
the water by a counter-weight; it serves both to show 
the height of the water, and to regulate its supply from 
the cistern. 

Flonting-bat'tery,( fót'Ing-.)) (Nae) А ship of war 
razeed, made shot-proof, and armed with heavy ordnanoe, . 
— they are moetly used in the defence of harbors, &c., 
and for covering troops landing on an enemy's coast. — 
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J. BRzAEKWATRA. (Cw. Engin.) A marine contrivance, rorem im island of the Malaysian or E. Archipelago; 


consisting of a series of square wooden frames, connected 
by mooring chains or cables, and intended to form the 
bulwark of a basin for ships against heavy seas outside. 
— F. BRipar. (Mil.) A kind of double bridge, the upper 
pert of which projecta beyond the lower. It is capable 
of being moved forward by pulleys, &nd is used for 
transporting troops over narrow trenches, &c. in 
attacking the outworks of a fortified place. 

Fleccose, ( flók-koz.) (Same deriv.) (Боѓ) Tufted with 
locks of soft hair or wool. 

Ploceus, ( k'küs,) ( pl. FLoccr.) [L., a tuft.] (Bot.) A 
woolly filament often found intermixed with the sporules 
of some kinds of fungi. —(Zoól.) The tuft of flaccid hair 
which forms the extremity of the tails of mammals. 

Flock, (Jk) [From А.З. floc, a company.) A collec- 
tion or number of birds or small quadrupeds ; — sheep 
are generally said to go in Jlocka. 

Flodden, (/iéd’dn,) a vill. of England, on the Scottish 
border, co. Northumberland, 3 m. S.E. of Coldstream, 
memorable for the battle called Flodden Field, Sept. 9, 
1513, in which King James IV. of Scotland was utterly 
defeated by the English army commanded by the Earl 
of Burrey. This, the most disastrous overthrow ever 
sustained by Scottish arma, brought mourning into 
every household in the reulm. The king, 12 earls, 13 
barons, and several hundred knights, besides 10,000 
archers and men-at-arms, perished on the field. 

Flood, (The.) (Sript.) See DELUGE. 

Nlood-gaute, (fliid'gat.) [A.S. flod.] A sluice or gate 
that may be opened or shut for the admission or exclu- 
sion of water. — F.-MARK, the high-water mark made on 
the shore. 

Fioor’-cloth, ( flór-.) ( Manuf.) A coarse canvas coated 
on both sides, and partly saturated with thick varnish, 
one side having usually a colored pattern printed upon 
it in oil-paint. 

Floors, (fiorz) [А. 8. flor.] (Arch.) The horizontal 
partitions between the stories of a building, the upper 
part of which forms the floor of the apartments above, 
and the lower portion the ceiling of those below. 

Flora, (flo’rah.) (Myth.) The Roman goddess of flowers 
(Fig. 328), and supposed 
wife of Zephyrus, wor- 
shipped anterior to the 
building of Rome.Annual 
festivals ар меге 
celebrated іп her honor, 
and she is deemed identi- 
cal with the Chloris of the 
Greeks. — ( Bot.) A term 
given to a collective sys- 
tem of plants indigenous 
to a country. 

Floral, (/tordi.) [From 
L. flos, floris, a Помег.] 
Generally, pertuining to 
flowers, or to the goddess 
Plora.— F. ENVELOPE. 
(Bot) The calyx of a 
plant; or the calyx and 
eorolla, when both are 
present us protectors of 
the generative organs. 

Florence,( JLor' ínz.) | It. 
Fwenze; anc. Florentia 
Twscorum.| A magnificent 
city of Central Italy, and 
former C. of the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany, and 
later (until 1872) of the 
Italian kingdom, lies on 
both sides of the Arno, 68 
m. E.N.E. of Leghorn, and 187 N.W. of Rome, in a pictu- 
resque valley enclosed by the Apennines. Р. ів а сійу 
of palaces, possesses many fiue churches, art-galleries, 
and libraries, and gave birth to quite a constellation of 
famous imen — Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cosmo and 
Lorenzo de Medici, Galileo Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Giotto, Macchinvelli, Leo 
X., kc. F.early became a Roman colony under Sylla ; 
and, after being sacked by the Goths, was restored by 
Charlemagne to afterward become the chief city of a 
republic, erected into a duchy by the Medici in 1637. 
From 1865 till 1872, F. was the seat of the Italian govt. 
Pop. 114,303. 

Florentine, (/iórin-t^en.) [From L. Florentia, Flor- 
епсе.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Florence, 
Italy; or, adjectively, anything pertaining to that city. 


Fig. 328. — FLORA. 


norem (JUr'és)) one of the Western Islands. See 

ZORRES. 

Floren, а town of Brazil, p. Goyaz, near the Parana. 
Pop. 3,000, 





Lat. 89 60 8., Lon. 119? 54’ E. Length, 200 m.; average 
width, 30 m. Pop. unknown. 

Flor'es, an island of the N. Pacific Ocean, in Brit. N. 
America, lying to the W. of Vancouver's Island; N. 
Lat. 49° 20’, W. Lon. 125° 46’. 

Floret, (fo'ct.) [Fr. fleurette — L. floris.) (Bot) The 
partial little flower of an aggregate flower. 

Florian, (jlo-re-6n(g’,) JEAN PIERRE CLARIS DR, s 
French man of letters, B. of a noble family, in Gard. 
1155. He published several romances and fables, which 
were popular iu their day, and was the first translator 
into French of Don Quixote. Не was elected to the 
Academy in 1788. D. 1794. 

Florida, ( /iór'e-dah,) [^ Land of Flowers,"] the extreme 
8.E. State of the American Union, the greater portion 
of which occupies an extensive peninsula, b. E. and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico respectively. 

. lies bet. 25-31? N. Lat., and 80-87° 36’ W. Lon., and har 
N. the States of Georgia and Alabama, and W., a smal’ 
segment of the last-named State and the Mexican Gulf. 
Length, abt. 385 m.; breadth (mean) about 8m. The 
coast-line embraces an extent of 1,146 m. Area, 59,268 
8q. m., or 37,931,520 acres. The State is divided into 40 
cos. and has as its chief cities and towns Tallahassee 
(cap.), Pensacola, Appalachicola, 8t. Mark’s, St. Augus- 
tine, Fernandina, Jacksonville, Tampa, and Key West. 
Of these places Bt. Mary's and Bt. Augustine on the E. 
coast, and Pensacola and Tampa, on the W., offer toler- 
able harbors. The entire peninsula of F is of diluvial 
formation, and the groups of islets fringing its 8. coasts, 
and called Florida Keys, originally formed part of the 
mainland. The channel between is both difficult and 
dangerous. That part of the surface of the State N. of 
Lat. 28? is generally undulating and wooded in charac- 
ter, while 8. of that parallel the country is very gener- 
ally level and swampy, rising, however, in the centre 
into hills of no noticeable magnitude. Further 8., the 
surface presents a flat and almost naked plain, great 
part of which is broken by the Ererglades, a swampy 
tract of considerable extent, covered with lakelets of 
from 1 to 6 ft. in depth, and dotted with small, timbered 
aits or islets. The extreme 8. point of F. consists of a 
series of rocky banks, low-lying and covered with 
scrubby pine. The soil of the State in its N.E. and N. 
W.parts is fertile, particularly so in the region of which 
Tallahassee is the centre. Besides the Everglades, there 
&re several other extensive swamps and savannas, 
forming good bottom-land, but unavailable for want of 
drainage. The soil, on the whole, may be described as 
sandy, except in the hummocks or timbered lands. The 
chief rivers are the Appalachicola, 8t. John's, Escambia, 
Perdido, Conecuh, 8t. Murk's, Suwanee, and Choctaw- 
hatchee; lakes, Okechobee, Kissimee, Macao, and 8t. 
George. F. possesses a vegetation of the richest and 
most varied character; since, owing to her mediary 
climatio position, the fruits and flowers of both zones 
— temperate and tropical — flourish here in their utmost 
perfection. The climate of Р, approximates to that of 
intertropical regions generally; along the cousts, the 
heat is tempered by the sea-breezes, and the winters are 

so genial as to cause hundreds of invalids to annually 
make it their sanatorium. — Prod. F. raises consider 
able quantities of maize,orangesa, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 

&c.,and rears numerous herds of cattle for market. 

The chief exports are, besides the above, turpentine, 

pitch, tar, and lumber. Manufactures are but nomi- 

nally engaged in. The development of the railway inter- 
est in Florida has increased wonderfully in the past few 
years; hitherto the magnificent waters of the St. John's 
river has enjoyed, practically, a monopoly of the interior 
carrying trade. The govt. and constitution differ in no es- 
sential from those of the other 8. States ; the State is rep- 
resented in the U. 8. Senate by 2 members; in the 

House of Representatives by 2, having gained 1 repre- 

sentative by the apportionment under the Cen. of 1880. 

The culture of many of the fruits of the South, but espe- 

cially of the Citrus family, have received great attention 

of late years, and with most flattering results. F., called 
by the Spaniards Pasqua Florida, owes her discovery 
to Juan Ponce de Leon, April 4, 1512. In 1539 it was 
explored, and in 1565 a body of French Calvinists, who 
had established a settlement 3 years previous, were 
driven out by the Spaniards. The latter held possession 
till 1763, when it reverted to England by cession. The 

Spaniards regained the country in 1781, and 2 years 

later were confirmed in their occupation by the Peace 

of Versailles. In 1820 F. was ceded to the U. States as 

a territory, received a constitution in 1883, and was ad- 

mitted into the Union as a State, March 3, 1845. F. in 

1835, was the theatre of a desperate war between its 

aborigines, tbe Beminole Indians, and the white set- 

tlers; a war which was only terminated after a sacrifice 
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to the United States Government of thousands of lives, | Flowr'erg. (Chem.) A term formerly applied to а 


. and over 3) million dollars. In 1861 (June 10), А 

an act of secession, thence siding with the Con- 

erates, and was readmitted to representation in 
Congress in 1565. 

Florida Keys, (-keez) or Reefs, а group of small 
islands and sand-banks, stretching S.W. from Cape 
Florida to a distance of 200 m. "The principal of them 
ie Thompson's Island, on which stands the town of 
Key West. 

Florid Style, (/tórid.) (Arch.) A term used by some 
writers for the highly ornate work executed during tho 
14th and 15th cent. It signifies the same thing as Late 
Gothic or Perpendicular. 

Fierin, ( in.) (Fr., from It. FYorino, belonging to 
Florence.] (Numis.) A silver coin of different values in 
different European countries; the name was originally 
given to a gold plece struck in Florence, Italy, in the 
13th cent. The German gulden are still indifferently 
called florins. The Austrian silver F. is worth abt. 50 
cents American; those of the other German states abt. 
40 cents. The English F, or two-shilling piece, is 
equivalent to 50 cents. 

Floseule, ( fidvkiil.) (From L. flosculus, a floweret.] 
(Bot.) A partial floret of a compound flower. 

Flosculoas, (/id¢kwits.) (Same deriv.] (Боё) A term 
applied to compound flowers, made up of a number of 
florets enclosed in the same common cup. 

Floss, ( fice.) (From Icel. flos, the nap of cloth.] Un- 
twisted filaments of the finest raw silk. — (Bot.) A floc- 
culent substance found in maize and other plauts. — 
(Metall.) А vitreous liquid found floating upon molten 
iron in a puddling-furnace. — F. Hows, the orifice for 
removing the slag from a puddling-furnace. — F. SILE. 
(Manf.) The ravelled silk which is broken off in the 
flature of the cocoons. It is carded like cotton or wool, 
and spun into a soft coarse ynrn or thread, for makin 
shawls, socks, and other articles where an inferior kind 
of silk may be used. 

Flotsam, Fioarsam, (lót'sám,) or FLorsow. (From 
A.B. fleotan, to float.] (Mar. Law.) Goods lost by ship- 
wreck, but which are floating on the sea; as distin- 

ished from jetsam (jettison), sunken goods, and ligan 
(agan), goods allowed to sink after being tied to a float 

r uoy so that they may be eventually recovered. 
Floan’der. (Swed. flundra.) (Zodl.) Bee PLEURONEC- 


TIDA. 

Flour, (Jfowr. [From L. flos, floris.} The pulverized 
ne D non: or other cerealia, which has been ground 
n a mill. 

Flourens, Marr Jean PrERRE, ( floo-rdén(g’,) a French 
physiologist, в. in Béziers, 1794, became secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1833, and a member of the 
Prench Academy in 1840. Died 1870. His best works 
are Theory of the Formation of the Bones (1847); Course 

Comparative Physiology (1854); and an Inquiry into 
. Darwin's Theory of the Origin of Species (1864). 

Flourish, (Лагчал.) (From L. floresco, I bloom into 
flower.) ( Mil.) A fanfare of trumpets, sounded on salut- 
ing an officer or other personage of distinction. — ( Mus. 
A prelude or preparatory air, played without settl 
rule; also, the notes which a vocalist or instrumentalist 
occasionally introduces during the performance of a 

іесе or passage. 
ewer, (Jlou'ür.) [9 fleur, from L. flos — floris.] 
Bot.) That part of a plant in which the organs of repro- 
uction (stamens and pistils) are situated. The parts are 
arranged in whorls. In a complete F. the outer one 
consists of the calyz, formed of one or more leaves termed 
sepalis; the next is the corolla, composed of one or more 
8$; the 3d whorl is formed by the stamens, and the 
nermoat of the pistils. Sometimes there is only опе 
whorl of floral leaves, and then the F. is said to be 
monochlamydeous; if neither whorl is present,it is termed 
achlamydeous. If both calyx and corolla are present, 
bat so blended together that they are not easily distin- 
guished, the floral envelope is called a perianth. Double 
«ғ eemi-double F. are those in which, through the effect 
ef cultivation, what should be stamens are changed into 
petals, as in the Rose, Camellias, Carnations, &c. The col- 
ers and odors of F. are subjects in the investigation of 
which physiologists have not yet been able to go far. 
The chemical products on which they immediately de- 
pend are partially known; but how the chemical 
changes are wrought, and what various purposes they 
all serve as to the plant itself, can scarcely be said to 
Љате even begun to be ascertained. Both colors and 
edors are more or less owing to the action of the sun's 
ways. They are also sometimes modified by soil; and 
diversities of color have been obtained in cultivated 
flowers by changing the soil in which they grow. 
w'ering Plants. (Bot. Bee PHANROGAMOUS. 
werless Plamts. (Bot) See CarPTOGAMS. 


variety of substances procured by sublimation; asflowers 
of sulphur, &c. 

Flowers, (Artificial.) (Manuf) А considerable 
article of manufacture which has latterly been carried 
to & wonderful degree of perfection, the imitation of 
natural flowers being so exact аз to mislead even artista. 
The greatest ingenuity is displayed in the imitation of 
certain flowers, even in a common cheap sprig, consist- 
ing of several materials well put together and arranged. 
The leaves and petals are generally made of silk, or 
cambric, poo out to proper shapes and sizes. These 
are tinted with a brush and color, and, if necessary, 
glazed with gum, or sprinkled with fine flock, to imi- 
tute the glossy or velvety surface of natural flowers. 
The ribs, where present, are indented with a warm iron. 
Tho stamens and pistils are formed of wire covered with 
silk,and dipped in gum-water to form the anthers. The 
stalk is then made of wire, coated with green paper, 
and fixed to the stamens and pistil, around which are 
attached the petals, and, lastly, the calyx. Buds are 
made of cotton or glass balls covered with cambric of a 
proper color. The French excel in the manufacture of 
these pretty frivolities. This industry has been suc- 
cessfully naturalized in the U. States; and in New York 
alone, over 2,000 girls are employed in making F. 

Floyd, WiLLiAX, ( floid,) a signer of the Declaration of 
American Independence, was B. in Suffolk co., N. Y., in 
1734, and became a member of the first Continental 
Congress in 1774. D. 1821. 

Floyd, in Georgia,a W.N.W. co., b. on Alabama ; area, 
540 square miles; County Seat, Home.—In Јлаіѓапа, 
a B. co., verging upon Kentucky; area, 150 sq. m. ; C. 
New Albany.—In Још‘, а N.N.E. co. ; area, 550 sq. 
m. ; County Seat, Charles City. In Kentucky, an E. 
co. ; area, 500 sq. in. ; County Seat, Prestonburg.— 1n 
Virginia, a 8.8. W. co., bet. two parallel sections of 
the Blue Ridge ; С. Floyd Court-House. 

Flae, СЛоо.) From Icel. flug.) (Building.) A passage 
constructed in the wall of a house, from the bottom to 
the top, to carry off the smoke from the several fires. 
burned therein.—(Afeck.) A passage іп a steam-boiler, 
surrounded by water, for carrying off the gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion. 

Fluid, (floo’td.) [From L. fluo, I йом.) (Phys.) Theonet- 
ically, a collection of material particles which can be 
moved among each other by an indefinitely small force. 
No fluid in nature, however, strictly fulfils this defini- 
tion, though very many do so sufficiently nearly to 
make the conclusions founded on the definition practi- 
cally correct. The pressure of a fluid on any surface is 
equal to the surface multiplied by the depth of its cen- 
tre of gravity below the surface of the fluid. Fluidsare 
divided into elastic and non-elastic; these are, how- 
ever, relative terms, all fluids being more or lees 
elastic. That which is termed an elastic fluid, is in the 
form of an air or vapor; it is permanently elastic if it 
retains its aériform nature at the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere; but ron-permanently elastic, if, like 
steam, it becomes a liquid under the same circumstan- 
ces. The elusticity of non-elastic fluids is so triflin 
that for a long time it was not certain that they 
any. Whether a given body shall be a solid, liquid, or 

depends on heat, or heat and pressure. 

Fluke, ( оок.) [From Ger. jligel, a wing.) (Naut.) 
That part of an anchor which takes hold of the ground. 
—(Mining.) An instrument employed in cleansing the 
charge preparatory to blasting. 

Fluor Albus, (Доо'дт айз) [L., white flower.] 
— The WHITES, q. t. 

Fluorescence, (-s‘scns.) [From fluor.] (Opt) The 
property which some substances possess of — 
a self-luminous appearance, when viewed by reflecte 
light. — Fluorescent Rars are those rays which have 
the greatest actinic influence, and exist beyond the 
violet end of the spectrum, invisible under ordinary 
conditions. 

Fluorine, (/loo'o-rin.) (Chem.) An element supposed 
by most chemists to belong to the chlorine group. It 
is à gas, but its properties in the free state are almost 
unknown, owing to its intense affinities which cause it 
to unite with almost every substance with which it 
comes in contact; the most successful attempt at iso- 
lating it baving been performed in vessels of fluor-eper. 
The most important compounds of fluorine are the hy- 
drogen compound and fluor-hydric acid, or hydro-fluoric 
а Я 


At. weight, 19; symbol, Е. 
кїшогобу ре, (Jloo-0r'o-tip.) (Photog.) А process in 
which salts of hydro-fluoric acid are employed for the 
ров of producing pictures by the agency of light. 
Fiu'or-spar. (Min) A fluoride of calcium which 
abounds in nature. It occurs sometimes massive, but 
almost always crystallised. The variously colored speci- 
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mens called Derbyshire spar аге, by means of the turn- ! 
ing-lathe, formed into vases and other ornaments. 

Flash, ( fltish.) [From Ger. fliesen, to flow.) (Carp.) 
The junction of two bodies so as to furm an even sur- 
face ; as, a flush deck. 

Flashing, ( lüsh'ing,) a fortified seaport of the Neth- 
erlands, near the 8. end of the island of Walcheren, on 
the W. Scheldt, prov. Zealaud, and 4 m. 8.8.W. of Mid- 
dieburg. It has a safe and commodious harbor, and is 
a place of active trade. Гор. 12,897. 

Niush'ing, in New Fork, a town of Queen's co. on 
Long Island Sound, 10 m. E. of the city of New York. 


Flute, ( floot.) (Fr. fite, from L. flare, to blow.) ( Mus.) 
A musical wind-instrument, consisting of a wooden 
tube abt. 18 inches long, furnished with holes at one 
side, for the purpose of varying its sounds by stopping 
and opening them with the fingers. It was known to 
the ancient Greeks, has a soft and pleasant quality of 
tone, is an important instrument in orchestral music, 
and, in consequence of its easy treatment, has become, 
in modern times, much in favor with amateurs.—(Arch.) 
Flutes or Flutings are vertical channels cut along the 
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2. Grecian Ionio (Erechtheum). 
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Fig 
1. Grecian Doric (Parthenon). 


shaft of a column or pilaster. They are scarcely ever 
used in the Tuscan order; in the Doric they are 20 in 
number, and are separated by a sharp edgo or arris; in 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, their number is 
24, and they are separated by a small fillet (Fig. 329). 
Flutes are said to be cabled when they are filled in to 
&bout one-third of their height from the base with a 
convex bead. This is done to strengthen the column 
and protect the flutes. 

Wiute'-mouth. (2Z») See FISTULARIDA. 

Fluvanna, (Jloo-rmdn'nah,) in Virginia, a B.E. central 
со. ; area, 170 sq. m.; C. Palmyra. 

Flavial, (floo’re-dl,) Fruviario, FLU viaTILE. [From 
L. furius, a гіуег.) Belonging to, formed by, or exist- 
ing in rivers; as, flurial deposits. 

Flax, (Исле) [From L. fluxus, a flowing.) (Chem.) 
The term given to any substance employed ín the arts 
which causes or facilitates the reduction of a metallic 
ore and the fusion of the metal. The fluxes made use 
of in experiments consist usually of alkalies, which ren- 
der earthy mixtures fusible, by converting them into 
glass. When tartar is deflagrated with half its weight 
of nitre, a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of potash 
remains, which is called black finz. When an equal 
weight of nitre is used, the entire charcoal is burned 
off, and while flux remains. Limestone, fluor-spar, 
borax, and several earthy or metallic oxides, are em- 
ployed as fluxes in metallurgy. — (Med.) An extraor- 
dinary issue or evacuation of the bodily humors. — 
( Meteor.) The F. and reflux of the sea signifies its regu- 
Jar and periodical motion, occurring twice in 24 hours, 
48 minutes. By the fluz, or flow of the tide, the water 
rises; by the reflux, or ebb, it sinks or lowers. 

Fluxions, (Alk’shiinz. (Same deriv.) (Math) A 
method of algebraica! calculation invented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, in 1665. In this branch of mathematics, mag- 
nitades of every kind are supposed to be generated by 
motion. The method 1s the same as that of limits com- 
plicated with the idea of motion. By a comparison de- 
rived from mechanics, it represents the method of prime 
and ultimate ratios —a method which has been latterly 
abandoned for the Differential Calculus, q. v. 

Fly, (fi) (From A. 8. fleogan.] (Zoól.) Seo Muscipg. 
—(Mech.) A heavy wheel or other body, intended to 
regulate the velocity of a machine, or to accumulate 
power. Its efficiency as a regulator arises from the 
comparatively large number of its particles, which re- 
quire a vast increase or diminution of motion in order 
that the velocity of the whole mass may be sensibly 
changed. It absorbs »notion when there ік too much, 
and gives it out when there is too little. In this way 
it is nsed as a regulator of the steam-engine. It serves 
asa means of accumulating force; and suddenly giving 
out a force which it received gradually, it enables a 
power, in coining, &c., to produce a far greater effect 
than would be possible without such a contrivance. 
Тіз shape is of little consequence, only in so fur that the 
1666 it ie resisted by the air the better; but the further 
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the mass from the centre of motion, that is, the 

the circle it describes, the more effective it is. A F is 
generally in the form of a wheel, or of a rod with a 
heavy ball of metal at either end.—(Frint.) That por- 
tion of the machinery of a printing-press which throws 
the sheet off after tbe impression is made. — ( Naut.) 
The card of a сорала, ог that part on which the 32 
pointa are described. — In England, a name sometimes 
given toa hackney-coach. 

Fly’-catcher, (-kich-ür.) (Zodl.) See CoLoprer Ds. 

Flying. (/ii'ing,) or Flight, ( i.) The locomotion 
of an animal in the air by means of wingi, organs spe- 
cially adapted to that purpose. By means of these or- 
gans, the animal raises itself from the ground and sus- 
tains itself in the air, as well as moves forward in any 
direction it desires. The only existing animals possess- 
ing the power of true flight are: among vertebrates, 
birds and bats; and among invertebrates, insects— to 
the greater part of which vastly numerous class it be- 
longs in their perfect state. 

Flying Artillery. (Mil) Seo ARTILLERT. — F. 
BRIDGE. Ваше ая Pontoon, q. v. — F. CAMP, an encamp- 
ment of troops kept constantly in the feld for skir- 
mishing purposes. 

Flying-but'tress. (Arch.) In the Pointed style, a 
buttress connected with the main building by an arch, 
which abuts against the springing of another arch in 
the interior — generally the vaulting of the nave. 


Fly'ng-fish. (Zodl.) See ExocGTIDA. 
Flying-lemur. (Zo. See LENURIDZ. 


Flying-pinion, (-pin’ytin.) (Horol.) That part of 
a clock to which is attached a fly or fan, which gathere 
air, and checks the rapidity of the clock's motion, when 
the weight descends in the striking part. 

Fiy ini sduir rel (2001.) Bee PTEROMYS. 

Fly'. eel. (Mech) See Fry. 

Fo, or Fo-to, (/ó'too.) See BUDDHISM. 

Foal, (fal.) [From A. 8. fola.] (Zodl.) The young of 
tlie horse ; in other words, a colt or filly. 

Foeal, (/o'kdl. [From L. focus, a hearth.] (Opt) Per- 
taining toa focus: thus, focal distance is that which lies 
between the centre of a lens, or mirror, and the focus, 
or point of radiate collection. 

Focile, ( /0'211.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) The superior 
bone of the arm or leg, of which that of the latter is 
called F, minus. : 

Focimeter, (-sim’e-tiir.) [From L. focus, and Gr. me- 
tron, measure.] (7"hotog.) An instrument by which a 
photographer is enabled to ascertain the focus of the 


photogenic rays. 

Focus, (fo/ktis,) (Eng. pl. Focuses; L. Foci.) 49 
fireplace.) (Math.) In Geometry and Conic Sections, 
the F. of a parabola is a point in the axis having this 
property, that a radius drawn from it to any point ia 
the curve makes the same angle witb the tangent, at 
that point, that the tangent makes with the axis. 
Hence, if parallel rays of light fall on the parabola, 
they are reflected to the F.; or rays emitted from the 
F. will be reflected in a direction parallel to the axis. 
The foci of an ellipse are situated in the major axis, at 
equal distances from the centre; and the sum of two 
straight lines drawn from them to any point in the 
curve, is with the same ellipse always the same quan- 
tity. Also these two lines make equal angles with the’ 
tangent at that point. Hence rays of light, &c., emitted 
from one F. are reflected to the other. The foci of an 
hyperbola are also in the major axis, at equal distances 
from the centre; but the difference between two straight 
lines drawn from them to any point in the curve, is 
with the same hyperbola always the same quantity; 
and these two lines make equal angles with the tangent 
at that point, but at opposite sides of the curve. Hence 
a ray of light emitted from one F. will be reflected inte 
the direction of a ray coming from the other; or rays 
passing towards one Ё. will be reflected to the other. — 
(Opt.) The point of convergence at which all the ra 
of light meet after passing through a convex lens. 1t 
should be observed, however, that the F. is not, strictly 
speaking, a point, but a small circle, which bears the 
same relation to the apparent diameter of the lens that 
the image of any other object, formed in the F. of the 
lens or mirror, bears to the object itself. Only a point 


can give the image of a point. — 

Fodder, (/od'dr.) (A. 8.] (Agri) Any kind of food 
suitable for cattle; thus, Green F. consists of grass, 
tares, clover, &c.; Dry F. of oats, barley, vetches, beans, 
bran, &c. 

Foeniculum, (fe-nik/il-liim.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
О. Арїасе в, having finely dissected leaves, no involucres, 
and yellow flowers. F. dulce, the Sweet Fennel, is 
grown as a pot-herb, and for garnishing dishes for the» 
table. 

Fog, (/67.) (Dan., a storm.] (Meteor) А cloud resting oa 
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er near the surface of the earth. Fogs appear whenever 
the temperature of the air falls markedly below the 
dew-point; so that, if any circumstance occurs either, 
(1) to lower the temperature of the air considerably, or 
(2) to pour more vapor into the air than it can hold in 
the form of invisible vapor, a mist or fog — the aggro 
gate of the particles of condensed vapor— makes its 
rance. Owing to the fact that a F. may be caused 
in either of these two ways, fogs result from apparently 
contradictory causes. Thus,a river flowing from a cold 
to a warm region will often be covered with F., because 
it is colder than the surrounding air, which, becoming 
cooled below the dew-point, diacharges its moisture in 
the form of F.; but, again, a river flowing from a warm 
to a cold region will also often be covered with F., be- 
eause it pours more vapor into the air than can bo re- 
tained in the invisible form. Fogs often appear on 
mountain slopes. The air which blows up the slopes is 
gradually lowered in temperature, and at length reaches 
& level where its temperature is lowered below the dew- 
point, when condensation takes place. The fogs which 
occur in the winter months in large cities built on rivers 
are due to cold winds which flow in upon an accumula- 
_ tion of warm moisture-laden air. After mild weather, 
with prevalent southerly wind, а steady easterly cur- 
rent almost invariably causes a dense F. to make its 
appearance, the air being compelled to resign its mois- 
ture a5 the temperature gradually falls. 
Feg'-bank, (-bàngk.) ( Naut.) An appearance at sea in 
hazy weather which frequently resembles a landfall, but 
which vanishes by degrees the nearer it is ap hed. 
Fog Signals. It has been demonstrated that there 
is & zone around ocean fog signals, from one-quarter to 
one-half mile distant, within which no sound can be 
heard. Also at one and one-half miles it cannot be 
heard. Within and beyond these zones it can be heard 
distinctly, being quite loud between two and two-and- 
one half miles, and very distinct within the one mile 
zone. Fhe sound can be heard at a distance of about 


three miles. 

Foil, (foil) [Fr. feuille, literally, a leaf.] Among jewel- 
lers, à thin leaf of metal pluced under gems and pre- 
cious stones to increase their lustre and improve their 
eolor. — ( Chm.) Thin sheet-lead, used for the lining of tea- 
chests. — [From О. Fr. refoulé, blunted.] ( Fencing.) An 
elastic rod of steel, or a pointless sword, used to fence 
with by way of exercise. It generally has at the end a 
button or a leather-covered piece of cork, in order to 
prevent accidents. —(Arch.) In Gothic architecture, 
the span between the cusps of feathering :— otherwise 
termed Fotling. 

Feix, (/waw,) the surname of a family illustrious in 
French and Navarrese history, and of which the most 
eminent members were: Gaston, 3d Сомте DE F. and 
Vicomte DE BÉARN, otherwise called PHGBUS, B. 1331. He 
took a prominent part in the suppression of the 

wg id (q. v.) in 1358, and carried on a petty war with 

the Count of Armagnac. This chivalrous prince D. with- 
out issue in 1391, leaving his patrimony to the crown 
of France. — GA8TON DE F., DUC ре NEMOURS, and CONTE 
DB NARBONNE, B. 1489, was a nephew of Louis XII. In 
1512, while in command of the French army in Italy. 
he gained the great battle of Ravenna, and met his 
death while in pursuit of the fleeing enemy. 

Foix, a city of France, C. of dep. of same name, on the 
Ariége, 44 m. 8. of Toulouse, and former C. of a priuci- 
pality governed by the princes of Béarn. Pop. 6,000, 

Foldvar, (old'vahr,) a town of Hungary, co. Т0па, on 
the Danube, 49 m. 8. of Buda. Pop. 10,000. 

Feley, Јонх Henry, (fo'le) an eminent British sculp- 
tor, B. in Dublin, 1818, became a member of the Royal 
Academy of London. His most popular works are his 
Ine and Bacchus; Venus rescuing Æneas; the Houselese 


— ъл 
age, ( j.) [Fr.feuillage.] Leaves in general. 
— (Arch, &c.) Mu representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, intended to ornament and enrich capi- 
tals, friezes, pediments, finials, crocketa, &c. 
Foliate, (folet) [From L. foliatus, leaved.] (Bot.) 
Leafy ; supplied with leaves; as, a foliate branch. 
Foliacecous, — [L. foliaceus, leafy.] (Bot.) 
Leaf-like; having leaves, as a plant; thus, а F. spike is 
one that has leaves intermixed with flowers. — ( Min.) 
Poseessing the form of a lumina or leaf; as, foliaceous 


spar. 

Foliated, (fole-dt-éd.) [Same deriv.) (Bot) Same 
as FOLIATE, g. v. —( Arch.) Ornamented with trefoils, 
cinquefoils, and the like. — (Min.) Lamellar; consist- 
* of thin leaves or plates; as, a foliated structure. 

Ne sation, CcleZshün.) (From Fr. folium, a leaf.] 


The act of beating a metal into thin leaves or plates; 
alee, the operation of covering the backs of looking- 
glasses with a thin coat of tinfoil and quicksilver ; — 
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otherwise termed foliatiag.—(Bot.) The di tion of 
the nascent leaves of plants within the leaf-bud.— 
(Geol.) Structural separation into plates or layers of 
definite thickness; ъз seen in gneiss, mica-schist, &c. 

Foligno, (fo-leen’yo,) a town of Central Italy, p. Pe- 
rugia, on the Flaminian Way, l4m. N. by W. of Spoleto. 
Pop. 11,657. 

Folio, (/о'1е-о.) [It., а leaf.] Literally, the leaf of a 
book. — (Com.) In account-books, ledgers, &c., the right 
and left hand pages, each being marked by the same 
number : — abbrev. fol. — (Print.) A book of the largest 
size, the leaves of which are formed by once doubling a 
sheet of paper. 

Follole, (fo'le-0l.) [L. foliolus, a little leaf.] (Bot.) A 
leaflet, or one of the single leaves which, together, form 
а compound leaf. 

Folkestone, (/dks’sttin,) a fortified seaport of Eng- 
land, co. Kent, 7 m. W. by 8. of Dover. From its pier 
(built at a cost of $250,000) the tidal steamers to Bou- 
logne sail twice a day. . 12,000, 

Follicle, (foól'le-L) [From L. folliculus, a small bag 
or pouch.] (Bot) А seed-vessel, opening on one side 
longitudinally, and containing several seeds; as seen 
in the fruit of Larkspur and Columbine. 

Fomal-haut, (jfo/mdl-hot.) (Ast.) А star of the 1st 
magnitude in Piscis Australis. 

Fomentation, ( fo-m2n-d'shün.) (From L. fomentum, 
a warm lotion.] (Med.) The act of applying hot water 
or medicated fluids (such as decoctions of herbe, &c.) 
to any part of the body, for the purpose of easing pain 
or irritation, or dispersing tumors and the like. 

Fond-du-Lac, (/ónd-doo-ldK',) [Fr., end of the lake,] 
in Wisconsin, an E. co., penetrated in its N. part by 
Lake Winnebago; area, 735 sq. m.; C. Fond-du-Lac. 
Pop. 46,273. — A flourishing town, C. of above co., at 
the 8. corner of Lake Winnebago, 70 m. N.N.W. of Mil- 
waukee. 

Font, (font.) [кош L. fons, a fountain.] (Ecd.) A 
large stone basin or vessel, in which water is contained 
for baptizing infants or adult persons. It was probably 
so called because baptism was usually performed among 
the primitiveChristians at springs or fountains.. From 
L. fundere, to melt or cast. (Brint.) A complete as- 
sortment of printing-types of one size, including a due 
proportion of all the letters, points, figures, accents, 
&c.: — otherwise written fount. 

Fontainebleau, (/ón-tán'blo,) a town of France, dept. 
Seine-et-Marne, 32 m. 8.8.Е. of Paris. This place owes 
its celebrity to the magniflcent royal residence which 
has served as the abode of a long line of French mon- 
archs, and is situated in the midst of the Forest of F., a 
richly-wooded demesne of 34,200 acres. This splendid 
cháteau is rife with memorable historical events, chief 
of which was the abdication of Napoleon I. Pop. 13,123. 

Fontana, Domenico, (fon-tah’nah,) an Italian archi- 
tect, B. near Como, 1543, while employed as chief archi- 
tect to Pope Sixtus V., erected the Egyptian obelisk in 
front of 8t. Peter's, Rome, 1686, and afterwards bullt 
the palaces of the Lateran and the Quirinal, and the 
Vatican Library. D. 1607. 

Fontarabia, (/ón-ah-ra'be-ah,) (8р. FUENTERRABIA, | 
a fortified seaport of Spain, prov. Guipuzcoa, on the 
Bidassoa, 20 m. W. by 8. of Bayonne; formerly consid- 
ered one of the keys of the kingdom. P. was taken by 
Francis I. of France in 1521, and by the Duke of Ber- 
wick in 1719. Pop. 8,370. 

Fontenelle, BERNARD LE Bovier ре, ( fón'--nail",) an 
eminent French man of letters, B. in Rouen, 1657. He 
was a nephew of Corneille the great tragic poet, and in 
1699 was appointed perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences. His reputation rests chiefly upon Dialogues 
of the Dead (1683); Discourse on the Plurality of Worlds 
(1686); and an Essay on the Geometry of the Infinite (1727). 
D. 1757, at the patriarchal age of one hundred years. 

Fontenoy, (Fr. pron. fóM'nwaw,) a vi of Belgium, 
prov. Hainault, 6 m. 8.Е. of Tournai. Here, April 30, 
1745, a great battle took pue between the French 
under Marshal Saxe, and the English with their allies 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, in which the 
latter were defeated after a desperate struggle. 

Foo’-choo-foo, or Foo’-chow-foo, a city and 
seaport of China, prov. Foh-kien, on the Min, in Lat. 
26° 12/ 24" N., Lon. 119? 30' E. It is a place of great 
commercial importance, exporting great quantities of 
tea, and was opened to foreign trade in 1842. Pop. 


1,000,000. 

Food, ( food.) (A.8. foda, nutriment.] ( Physiol.) In ite 
widest sense, the word food may be said to comprehend 
all things which, when taken into the animal body. 
contribute to its maintenance or healthy action. In the 
more limited sense in which the word is generally used 
food consists of certain oxidizable solids and liquids of 
complex constitution, which, inasmuch as they all cem 
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tain carbon, are classed among organic compounds. 
They are divided into two great groups: 1. — 
owe, or flesh-forming elementa of food, which are albu- 
men, fibrin, casein, legumin, and gelatin. 2. Non-nitro- 
genous, or heat-producing elements, which are fats aud 
oils, starches and sugars. With the exception of gola- 
tin, which occupies a somewhat doubtful position, the 
nitrogenous elements have for their chief function the 
repair of the muscular and other tissues. The non- 
nitrogenous elements appear to act as mere fuel, being 
burnt in the body to supply the force which it expends 
as heat and work. But it cannot be doubted that, inas- 
much as the flesh-formers are ultimately oxidized in the 
body, they also contribute to its available force, und are 
even capable of терлек toa great extent the non- 
nitrogenous elements. All the more important articles 
of food contain one or more members of each group. 
Frankland ( Pil. Mag., Sept., 1366,) has ascertained with 
great care the calorific value, as burnt in the body, of 
the most important substances used as food. Fats and 
oils are tly superior to all other substances as 
sources force, one gramme of the fat of beef, when 
oxidized in the body, yielding no less than 3,841 metre- 
kilogrammes of force, whereas the dry lean yielded only 
2,011, and dry bread only 1,625 metre-kilogrammes. Oat- 
meal and flour appear in the tables as the most economi- 
cal sources of force. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that in estimating the value of a food, account must be 
taken of its flesh-forming, as well as of its force-produc- 
ing ; and, moreover, that its usefulness will depend in no 
slight degree on the ease with which it can be digested. 
Fool, (Court,) or JESTER, one of а class of licensed 
buffoons anciently attached to almost every royal and 
noble household for the purpose of affording entertain- 
ment by their gibes, jests, and gambols to the master 
of the house, his family, and guests. They wore a dis- 
tinctive dress, not unlíke that of the clown on the 
modern stage, the chief insignia of which were the 
parti-colored fool's-cap bearing 3 asses’ oars and a cock’s- 
comb, which surmounted a shaven head; a fancifully 
shaped sceptre; a wide collar ; and bells, the latter sewn 
to the cap and other parts of the costume. Amongthe 
more celebrated of French C.-F. were Triboulet of the 
court of Francis I., Chicot, the jester of Charles IX., and 
Angely the cynical buffoon of Louis XIII., and the last 
of hisorder in that country. England had also her special 
representatives in this field of Momus; the C.- F. of Henry 
VIII., with their retinue of giants and Xit the dwarf, 
and Archie Armstrong, James I.'s licensed joker, being 
the most celebrated. C-F. in all European countries 
save Russia were discontinued soon after the first quar- 
ter of the 17th cent. Peter the Great and the Empress 
Anne, however, kept up the practice much later. 
Fools, (Feast of.) (Hist.) The namo given to а kind 
of Saturnalia that was celebrated in various European 
countries from the 5th to the 16th cents. New Year's 
Day was the chief time of Its celebration, and it con- 
sisted of mummeries, somewhat resembling those of the 
modern masquerade. This festival, although repeatedly 
condemned by the Papacy, remained in more or less 
vogue until the era of the Reformation. 
Foolscap, (/оо Кар.) (Com. A kind of writing- 
paper, one size larger than post:— its name is derived 
m the water-mark of a fool's cap formerly used by 
aper-makers. 
Foot, ( fit) ( pl Feet.) (A.S. fot; pl. fet.] (Nat. Hist.) 
Animals are distinguished, with respect to the number 
of their feet, into bi , 2-footed, as men and birds; and 
реси, 4-footed, as most land animals. The human 
vot consists of the tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges or 
toes. The éareus is composed of 7 boues in 2 rows, in the 
first of which is the og calcis or heel-bone. The meta- 
tarsus is composed of 5 bones, 1 to each toe; while the 
toes are composed, like the phalanges of the fingers, of 
14 bones, the big toe having 2, the rest 3 cach. Man 
is distinguished from his relatives in the zoólogical scale, 
among other things, by being able to plant his foot flat 
on the ground, while the foot of the quadrumann, when 
attempting to walk, rests on its outer side. — A measure 
of s es varying in different countries, but in all 
divided into 12 parts. The English foot consists of 12 
inches. A square F. is a square surface, each of whose 
4 sides is а foot in length. А cubic or solid F. is a solid 
contained within 6 surfaces, each of which is a square 
F A re F. contains 144 square inches, and a cubic 
F. 1,728 cubic inches.—(Pros.) In anc. poetry, а meas- 
ure consisting of a certain number of long and short 
syllables — dissyllabic, or consisting of 2 feet, as the 
spondee, trochee, and tambus,—or trisyllabic, as the 
enapest, dactyl, and tribrach. —(Afil.) Same as INFANTRY ; 
— used in the singular only. 
Foot-ball, (-au.) — A favorite English out- 
фоог game, consisting in the kicking of a large leather- 


Foramen, (J/o-ra'món,) pl. FoRAXINA. 


Forceps, ( fór'sepz.) 


Foree’- 
Forcible Entry 
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covered bladder over a goal or boundary dividing 2 sets 
of players. The object of the play is to send the bali 
by means of legitimate kicking into the adversary's 
ground. Foot ball has become a favorite inter-collegi- 
ate game in the United States, and has been developed 
into a more vigorous and dangerous game than ita 
English prototype. Inconsequence of the many serious 
injuries to players, the methods of play were revised 
in 1895, and the danger thereby reduced. 


Foote, Anprrw Hutt, ( füt,) an American naval officer, 


B. in New Haven, Conn., 1806. Entering the U. 8. navy 
in 1822, he became a commander in 1852, saw service in 
China in 1856, and, after the outbreak of the Civil War, 
acted with signal credit in the reduction of forts Henry 
aud Donelson, 1862. In the same year he was promoted 
to be rear-admiral. D. 1863. 


[L., an ori 
fice.] (Anat.) A small opening. The F. ovale is the 
aperture between the two auricles of the heart of the 
foatus, which before birth allows the blood to pase from 
one to the other without going through the lungs. It 
closes when the child is born; for, the blood being no 
longer purified by passing through the lungs of the 
mother, it is indispensable that it should now pass 
through the lungs of the infant. Hence, if a child has 
ever breathed, its lungs will float in water, from their 
air-cells having been rendered light by inflation. — 
(Bot) An opening through the integuments of en 
ovule, by which the fecundating influence of the pollea 
reaches the nucleus. 


Foraminifera, (-min-if'ür-a.) (From L. foramen, 


and ferre, to bear.] (Zodl.) A groupof Rh in- 
habiting small shells, usually calcareous, which are fre- 
quently of elegant form. They have received their 
name [rom the shell being, in many instances, pierced 
with minute holes, through which the animal extends 
parts of its body for the purpose of collecting food. The 
animals are destitute of special organs, and consist of 
a mass of featureless matter called sarcode. The shells 
are sometimes one-chambered, but generally they are 
divided into several chambers, being increased by ad- 
ditional chambers as the animal grows. The forms are 
very varied, globular, flask-shaped, dagger-shaped, ngu- 
tilus-like, &c. Some of the minute forms are interest- 
ing objects for the microscope. They are all inhab- 
itants of the sea, and, while some are found on shore- 
seaweed, others have been brought up from a depth of 
1800 fathoms. Their fossil remains abound in prodig- 
ious numbers in the tertiary beds. A considerable por- 
tion of the chalk-beds is formed of minute foraminifee- 
ous shells. 


Forbes, ( fórbs,) EDWARD, a distinguished English na- 


turalist, B. 1815. His most important works are: a 
History of British Mollusca, and a History of British 
Starfishes. D. 1854. 


Forbid'den-fruit. (Bot) See Cirrus. 
Forbin, CLAUDE, COMTE ре, ( fór-bán',) a distinguished 


French naval officer, B. near Aix, 1650, after servíce 
under the king of Siam, held a high command at sea 
during the War of the Bpanish Succession, and 
some dashing victories over the English and tcb 
marine. D. 1753. 


Force, (Jors.) |Fr., from L. fortis, strong.) (Mech. and 


Phys.) Any cause which can move a body, change its 
motion, or oe it at rest when other forces are acting 
upon it. In statics, force is synonymous with 

and is measured by comparison with a unit of weight; 
thus, a statical force is usually described as a pressure 
many pounds. In dynamics, a force is that which pro- 
duces or changes motion, and is measured by the vélos. 
ity it can impart to a given mass in a given time. The 
force required to produce a given velocity in a given 
time is found by experiment to vary as the mass of 
matter moved; and the force required to move a givea 
mass varies as the velocity generated in a given time; 
hence, by choosing suitable units we may say that the 
pressure producing motion is equal to the product of 
the mass moved, and the velocity generated in & second 
of time. The pressure in this case is termed the mov- 
tug force. A force which acts continuously on a body 
во as to accelerate its motion is termed an acce 
Jorce. — (Law.) Any unlawful violence offered to the 


person or to property. 

[L. pincers.] (Surg) An in- 
strument for holding or grappling anything. Also & 
pair of scissors for cutting off or dividing the fleshy 
membranous parts of the body. 
ump. (Hydraul.) See PUMP. 
and Detain'er, (/ér'eebi. 
[From Eng. force.) (Law.) A forcible entry is a violen 
and actual entry into houses or lands; and a /forctble 
detaéner, a violent withholding the possession of landa, 
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&c., 50 that the person who has a right of entry is hin- 

. dered therefrom. 

Forcing, (/6r'sing.) Mises Eng. force.) (Hort) A 
method of obtaining fruits and flowers before their due 
season, by the application of heat; — hence the place 
wherein such process is carried on is called a forcing- 
howse or ing-pit. 

Ford, ( ford.) fA. 8.] A crossing-place in a river, where 
the water is sufficiently shallow to permit persons to 
wade through it to the opposite bank. 


Ford, (fora) in Illinois, a N.E. central co.; area, 450 sq. 
n. 


m.; C. Pax 
Fordham, —— in New Fork, a village of West- 
chester co., 10 m. N.N.E. of New York city, and the seat 


of the Roman Catholic college of St. John's, and of St. 
Joseph's Theological Seminary. Pop. 2,151. 

Fore, ( for.) [A.8.] ( Naut.) In sea-parlance, denoting that 
part of a ship which is near or about the head or stem ; 
thus fore and aft signifies from stem to stern. The 
FoRE-AND-AFT SAILS belonging to a ship, are the driver, 
jibs, and staysails. 

Fore-body, ( for’bdd-e.) [ Fore and body.) ( Anat.) The 
chest of the human frame. —(Naut.) That section of a 
ship which extends from the head to the mainmast; — 
as opposed to after-body. 

Forecastle, (/érkds'l; in sailors’ parlance fóX'sl.) 
( Shipbuilding.) A short deck in the fore-part of a ship 
above the upper deck, containing the bunks or sleeping- 
berths of the common sailors. 

Foreclosure, (-klézh’iir.) (Law.) The proceedingof one 
who holds a mortgage, to bar an equity of redemption 
on failure of the mortgagor to redeem his pledge, 
otherwise styled his equity of redemption. 

Foreground, ( for'ground.) (Paint.) That part of a 
picture which appears to form an expanse in front of 
the figures. 

Foremast, (-mdst.) (Shipbuilding.) That mast of a ship 
which is placed in the fore-part near the bow, and 
carries the foresail and foretopsail yards. — FoREMAST- 
MEN. ( Naut.) Those of a ship's crew who take in the top- 
sails, furl the sails, &c. :—otherwise known as able seamen. 

Forensic, ( fo-rén'sik.) [From L. forum.] Belonging to 
the ancient forum:—hence, judicial; pertaining to 
legal proceedings. — ( Educ.) A written thesis or argu- 
ment in which a Harvard student is required to sus- 
tain either the pro or con of a stated question. 

Foresail, (/or’sl.) (Naut.) In a full-rigged ship or 
bark, the long, square, lower sail on the foremast; ina 
schooner, the fore-and-aft sail on the foremast; in a 
sloop, a triangular stay-sail. 

Fore-shortening, (-shdrt’n-ing.) (Paint. and Persp.) 
The art of correctly conveying to the mind the impres- 
sion of the entire length of an object, when represented 
as viewed in an oblique or — б perso 

Forest, ( for’ést.) [Fr. forét, from L. foresta.] A 
tract of land covered with trees and undergrowth ; dif- 
fering from a wood chiefly in its extent, and from a 
plantation in its young trees growing of themselves 
without —— sown or planted. 

Forest, ( fórést) in Pennsylvania, a N.N.W. co.; area, 
376 sq. m. ; C. Marion. 

Forey, ELIE FRÉDÉRIC, ( fo'ra,) a marshal of France, в. 
in Paris, 1804. He served with éclat in Algeria, and in 
the Crimea, commanded a division in the battle, with the 
Austrians at Montebello (1859). He was appointed gen- 
eral-in-chief of the expedition against Mexico, 1862; 
took the capital of that country, 1863; and was after- 
ward created marshal of France, and resigned his com- 
mand to Gen. Bazaine. D. 1872. 

Forfar, ( fór'fahr,) a town of Scotland, C. of a co. of 
same name (otherwise known as Angus-shire), in the 
Vale of Strathmore, 14 m. N. of Dundee. Pop. 11,170. 

Forfeiture, ( forfet-ür.) [From L. forisfactura, an out- 
lawry.] (Eng. .) The loss of some right, privilege, 
estate, goods, lands, or employments, &c., neglect of 
performance of duty, or for some crime or flagitious 
offence committed. 

Forge, ( forj.) [Fr., from L. fabrica.] ( Metall.) A small 
furnace in which smiths and other artificers in iron, 
steel, &c., heat their metals red-hot, in order to soften 
and render them more malleable; the term denotes also 
a large furnace or íron-works, in which the ore taken 
from the wy smelted. 
orgery, ‘jtir-e.) [From Fr. eur, a counter- 
feiter.) (Law.) The Ba ma ae or altering any 
deed or writing to the prejudice of another man’s right; 

rticularly the signature of another with intent to de- 
raud. Р. isa misdemeanor at common law. 

Fo t’-me-not. (Bot.) See Mrosoris. 

Forficulariz, ( vk ierra dde —— L. forficula, 
a small pair of shears.) (Zoók) T g fam., com- 
prising orthopterous insecta which have the body long, 
somewhat flattened, and armed at the hind extremity 
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with a pair of slender sharp-pointed blades or nippors, 
which open and shut horizontally (Fig. 330). They 
prefer cool and damp places, collect under stones and 
the bark of trees, creep into crevices, fly by night, devour 
fruits, and defend themselves with their pincers. It has 
been said that they crawl into the ear, but this supposi- 
tion is unsupported by any well-authenticated instances. 





Fig. 330.— EARWIGS. 


Fork, (/órk.) [А. 8. forc.] An instrument of silver, 
steel, or iron, divided at the end into two, three, or more 
rongs, and used at table for carrying food to the mouth. 
The use of any species of forks at table was quite un- 
known till the 15th cent., and they were then knowa 
only in Italy, which has the merit of this invention. 
None of the sovereigns of England had forks till after 
the reign of Henry VIII.; all, high and low, used their 
fingers. It was accordingly a part of the etiquette of 
the table to employ the fingers so delicately as not to 
dirty the hand to any serious degree; but as even by 
the best management the fingers were less or more 
soiled, it was the custom to wash the hands immediately 
upon the dishes being removed from the table. 

Forli, (77) [Anc. Forum Livii.] А city of Central 
Italy, C. of p. of same name, on the Zmilian Way, 15 
m. SW. of Ravenna. In 1797 the French made F. the 
C. of the dep. Rubicon. ‚ 17,723. 

Forlorn-hope, (/?r-lórw-hóp.) [From A. 8. forloren, 
abandoned.] Pi) A body or detachment of soldiers 
detailed to lead in an assault, to storm a counterscarp, 
enter a breach, or perform any other military service 
attended with t and immiuent peril. ' 

Form, (/órm) [From L. f ah appearance.] 
( .) The essential and dis shing modification 
of the matter of which any body is composed. — ( Law. 
A rule established and ordained to be observed in 1 
proceedings. — (Typog.) The pages or columns of 
properly arranged, and inclosed and locked in an iron 
frame called a chase, for the pu of being put te 

ress. There are two F. requi for every sheet, one 
or each side; and each F. consists of more or fewer 
pages, according to the size of the books. 

Formation, (/fór-má'shün.) [L. formatio, a er] 
(GeoL) Any assemblage of rocks — whether stratifi 
or unstratified — having some common character, such 
as origin, age, or composition. 

Formative, (Jórm'a-tiv. [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 
prefix or terminal used in forming a word, or a class of 


words. 

Formic Acid, (/órmik. [From formica, an ant — 
so called from having been originally found in ants. 
(Chem.) A transparent, colorless liquid, of a pungent 
odor, and very corrosive. It mixes with water in all 
proportions, and unites with bases to form salts, which 
are called Formiates. It is the first term of a series of 
homologous acids formed by the oxidation of the alco. 
hols, acetic acid being the second term. носу; 


HOs. 

Formicarise, (fér-me-ka’re-e,) or Formicip&. (2001.) 
The Ant fam., comprising hymenopterous insects which 
have the head triangular, long geniculate antennas, the 
pedicel which connects the abdomen with the thorax in 
the form of a knot or scale, and the legs slender (Fig. 
331). Ants are social insects, and are divided, like the 
bees and wasps, into males, fi and neufers, which 
last constitute the que mass of this tribe, and appear 
to conduct the business of the nest. The neuters are 
unproductive females, their ovaria being undeveloped. 
Their heads are very large, and the mouth is 

e 


with strong mandibles. males die, or are killed by 
the neuters, before the eggs they have impregnated are 
excluded. The productive females die soon after the 


eggs are ma and excluded. They, like the males, 
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have four well developed wings, by means of which 
. tbey can fly. The which the queen ant deposits, 
the larvw when hatched, are tended with the moet 
eareful solicitude by the workers. The рирге are as well 
looked after, and when the time has arrived for the 
perfect insect 
to emerge from (^ 
its cocoon, the 
workers are at 
hand to aid in 
its release. At 
a particular 
period some of 
the pups pro- 
duce perfect 
males and fe- 
males, which 
after a while 
take flight and 
pair. e im- 
pregnated fe- 
males denude 
themselves of 
their wings, and in many cases are seized by acolony of 
workers, carried into a nest, and tended on until they 
have deposited their eggs. White ants belong to a 
different order of insects. See TERMITIDE. 
Formosa, (for-mo'zah.) (Chin. Taz-wan.] A large 
island in the China Sea, bet. N. Lat. 220-250 30’, and Е. 
Lon. 120? 30'-1229, separated from the Chinese seaboard 
by the channel of Foh-kien, or Strat of Formosa, abt. 
80 miles broad. The W. part of the island belongs to 
China, and the E. portion, but little explored, is supposed 
be inhabited by independent tribes. Length, N. to 
B. abt. 250 m.; maximum width, abt. 80 m. Estim. 
«rea, 14,000 sq. miles. A chain of mtns. intersects the 
island through its extreme length. Soil, good; so fer- 
tile, indeed, that F. is often styled the “granary of the 
Ohinese coast." Its productions are very various ; com- 
prising the chief articles of Chinese export. Ke-lung is 
the only good port. C. Tae-wan, containing a Chinese 
arrison. This island has been successively possessed 
бу the Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Chinese, and was ceded to Japan in 1895, at the close 
of the war with China. Pop. est. 2,000,000. 
Formula, (Jor mü-lah) pl. FoRMUL&, or FORMULAS. 
[L. а rule.] Literally, a prescribed rule, form, or ex- 
ample. —(Med.) А prescription. — ( Theol.) A written 
profession of faith. — (Math.) A general theorem or lit- 
eral expression for resolving any part of a problem; 
also, the expression of a quantity in algebraic symbols; 


thus, Vs (s —a) (s —b) (s —c) is the F. for the area of a 
t e whose sides are a, b, and c, and semiperimeter s. 
—( . In order to express shortly the composition 
of chemical compounds, a certain symbolic notation is 
used; certain symbols are grouped together into what 
is called a chemical formula; and with the aid of chemi- 
cal formule the chemical chunges which occur when 
varlous bodies are put in contact can be conveniently 
represented by means of chemical equations. To repre- 
sent the chemical composition of a substance, letters 
are used to denote the elements which occur in it. 
Theeo letters are in general the initials of the English 
or Latin names of the elements in question; thus, H 
stands for hydrogen, О for oxygen, and К (L. kalium) 
for potassium; and two characteristic letters of the 
name when there are two elements with the same ini- 
tial; thus C stands for carbon, СІ for chlorine, and Co 
for cobalt; N denotes nitrogen, and Na (L. natrium) de- 
notes sodium. (See ELEMENTS.) In order to symbolize 
a body composed of several elements, the letters denot- 
ing these eloments are written one following the other 
in an order depending on custom. Thus, hydrochloric 
acid (hydrogen and chlorine) is written HCl; and po- 
tassic hydrate (potassium, hydrogen, and oxygen) KHO. 
But these initial letters are made to express more than 
this. According to the laws of chemical equivalence 
(see AFFINITY), the elements combine with each other 
in definite proportions; and if in any given compound 
ene of the elements be, by some chemical change, re- 
placed by another element, a certain definite quantity 
ef the second is always substituted for a given weight 
of the first. Thus, potassic hydrate always contains 39 
perts by weight of potassium, 1 part by weight of hy- 
drogen, and 16 parts by weight of oxygen; and if by 
any means we can subetitute sodium for potassium in 
the compound, and thus produce sodic hydrate NaHO, 
89 parts by weight of potassium are always replaced by 
23 parts by weight of sodium. Moreover, when two or 
more elements unite together in more proportions than 
ene, they unite in quantities which are multiples of 
the weights called their alomic weights. The numbers 





Fig. 331. — АМТ. (Formica rufa.) 
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which we have just been speaking of, Meg for k 

gen, 39 for potassium, 16 for oxygen, and 28 for um, 
are the atomic weights of those bodies respectively; 
and it is found that all the compounds of potassium 
with oxygen contain 39 parta by weight of potassium, 
ora multiple of that number of parts, and 16 parts 
weight of oxygen, or a multiple of that number o 
parts, and so of all other cases of chemical combination. 
The symbols of tlie elements are therefore made to re- 
present their atomic weights; thus the combining pro- 
portion of hydrogen being the unit, H stands for 1, О 
for 16, K for 39, Na for 23, Cl for 35:5, and so forth; (see 
the table above referred to for the atomic weights of 
the other elements;) and when we write the symbol 
KHO for potassic hydrate, we mean that the body is 
composed of potassium, hydrogen, and oxygen, com- 
bined together in the proportions 39, 1, and 16, by 
weight respectively. Lastly, in order to represent com- 
bination in multiple proportions, we write suffixes in 
connection with the symbol of the elements concerned. 
Thus K40 denotes that 2 X 39 parts by weight of potas- 
sium are combined with 16 parts by weight of oxygen. 
In some cases it is necessary te show that in a reaction 
several equivalents of one body are mixed with one or 
more equivalents of another body. This is done by 
writing a large figure before the symbol with which it 
is to be connected. Thus in the equation, 


Chlorine. Potassic Hydrate. Potassio C 
6Cl + 6KH = ко; + 
Potassie Chloride. Water. 
+ 8H$40, 


the employment of the numbers 6, 5, 3, denotes that in 
the reaction are concerned those multiples of the bodies 
with whose symbols they are connected. 

Formyl, үт) (Chem.) The basic hydrocarbon of 
formic acid. 

Fornax, (Jór'ndks.) [L., a small furnace] (Ми) A 
constellation of the 8. hemisphere, adjoining Cetus. 

Fornication, (Jór-»-ká'shün.) (From L. forniz, a 
bagnio.] (Law.) The unlawful commerce of a married 
man with an unmarried woman. 

Fornix, (fór/niks.) [Lat., an arch.] (4nat.) A medullary 
body in the brain, below the callosum and above 
the middle ventricle, on the median line, which, when 
viewed in a particular direction, has the appearance of 
a Gothic arch. 

Forrest, Epvis, ( fór/rist) an eminent American t 
dian, B. Ín Philadelphia ín 1806, is the patriarch of his 
country's stage, having performed with distinguished 
merit for two generations, both in the U. States and in 
England. In the parts of Richard 111, Macbeth, and 
Othello, his acting is of the bighest order. D. 1872. 

Fors'ter, Јонм, an English author and journalist, в. in 
Newcastle, 1813, became chief editor of the London 
Examiner in 1846. His best works are: Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth ; Te and Adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith ; Historical aud Biographical Eseays ; 
Life of Sir John Eliot; Life Waller Savage Landor 
(the poet); and The Life of rles Dickens (1872), of 
which lamented writer F. was the friend and executor. 

Forsterite, (fórztür-it.) (Min) A silicate of mag- 
nesia, found at Mt. Vesuvius in orthorhombic crys 
of a vitreous lustre and white or greenish color. 

Forsyth, Jonn, (for'sith,) an American statesman, В. 
in Virginia in 1780, was elected to Congress in 1812, and 
to the U. 8. Senate in 1818. In 1820 he became resi- 
dent minister at Madrid, where he conducted the nego- 
tiations by which Florida was ceded to the U. States. 
After being elected governor of Georgia in 1827, he was, 
in 1829, again returned to the U. 8. Senate, He after- 
wards became secretary of state under Presidents Jack- 
son and Van Buren. D. 1841. 

Forsyth, in Georgia, a N. central co., rich in minerals ; 
area, 250 — miles; Capital Cumming.—In N. Car- 
olina, a N.W. central co.; area, 250 square miles; C. 
Winston.—In Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Monroe oo., 
25 m. N.W. of Macon. 

Fort, ( fort.) [Fr., from L. fortis, strong.) (Mil.) In ite 
most usual sense, a small enclosed work erected to com- 
mand the approaches to a fortified town or harbor. The 
name is also applied in N. America to a trading-post 
in the wilderness, with reference to the indispensable de- 
fences, however slight, against the surrounding savages, 

Fort Adams, (dd’dmz,) in Narragansett Bay, one of 
the defences of NEWPORT, g. v. 

Fort Adama, in Mississippi, а post-village of Wilkin- 
son co., on the Mississippi, 40 m. 8. of Natchez. 

Fort Alamo, (-dl'ah-mo,) a former fortified position їп 
Texas, Bexar co. near San Antonio de Bexar, famous 
in Amer. history for the pellai defence made by its 
small garrison of Texan frontiersmen, March 6, 1836, 
against an overwbelming Mexican force. Every man 
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of the heroic garrison perished, after inflicting deadly 
slaughter among the enemy. From this event, the place 
is sometimes termed the Texan læ. 

Fert Anderson, (-dn‘dr-stin,) in N. 
tification at the mouth of Cape 
National troops, Feb. 20, 1865. 

Fert Atkinson, (-dikin-rün,) or SUMNER, in Kansas, 
on the Arkansas River, a former military post of the U. 
States, and the place where, in July, 1863, the Laramie 
Treaty wus entered into between the American govt. 
and the Indians of the Arkansas. 

Fort Atkinson, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Jefferson co., 
on Rock River, abt. 20 m. N.E. of Janesville. Pop. 2,010. 

Fert Beauregard, (-bo're-gahr,) in S. Carolina, one of 
the fortifications of Port Royal harbor, captured by the 
Union forces, Nov. 7, 1801. 

Fort Dodge, (-dój) in Iowa, a vill., C. of Webster co., 
on the Des Moines river, abt. 180 miles W. of Dubuque. 


Fort Donelson, (-dón'Leün,) in Tennessee, abt. 1 m. 

below Dover, on the Cumberland river, was a fortifled 

tion erected by the Confederates during the Civil 

аг, and one that made a stubborn defence until its 
reduction by the National forces, in Feb., 1862. 

Fert Duquesne, (-doo-kain'.) See PITTSBURGH. 
Forte, ( fort.) [tt^ from L. fortis.] That particular art, 
talent, or faculty, which constitutes & person's stron 
point, or that in which he excels. — ( fór'te.) (AMus.) 
direction to a performer to execute a certain part 
lowlly, as indicated by the letter F. — FoRTISSIMO, indi- 

by two FF's, is a direction to play or perform 
doubly loud. 

Fert ‘ward, in New York, a vill. of Washington 
со., on the Hudson, 23 m. from Whitehall. Here are 
the ruins of a stronghold which vlayed a conspicuous 
part in the Old French War. 

Fort Fisher, (-fish’tr,) in N. Carolina, on the E. 
shore of Cape Fear River, 20 m. 8. of Wilmington, was 
& formidable work erected by the Confederates during 
the Civil War. After two ineffectual attempts on the 
part of the National forces to effect its reduction, it was 
eventually taken by a combined attack from land and 
sea, Jan. 15, 1865. 

Fort George, (j05,) а military post in Scotland, co. 
Inverness, on a narrow peninsula stretching into the 
Moray Fom: It is one of the strongest places in Great 


Forth, (forth) a river of Scotland which has its source 
in Stirlingshire, and its outlet in the N. Sea, by a broad 
seat called the Frith of Forth. Length, 180 m. 

Fort Hamilton, (-hdm/Ltün,) in New York, a vill. at 
the W. end of Long Island, King's co., with & fort com- 
manding the entrance to New York harbor. 

Fort Hen'ry, in Tennessee, 8 m. УУ. of Fort Donelson, 
on the Tennessee river, was taken by the Nationals, 
Feb. 6, 1862. 

Fert Howard, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Brown co., on 
Fox River. dg 2,462. 

Fertieth, ( f: pee) (A. 8. feowertigte.) (Numer.) Any 
one of 40 equal parts into which a unit may be divided. 

Fertification, ( Jor eee E ARE) [From L. fortif- 
oafio, a making strong.) (Mil) The art or science of 

a place, or of putting it in such a state, that 
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Jg. 332. — BATTERING-RAM AND MOVING TOWER. 
(Prom Nineveb Marbles in British Museum.) 

every one of its parts defends, and is defended by,some 
other parts, by means of ramparts, parapets, moats, and 
other bulwarks ; so that a small number of men within 
may be able, for a considerable time, to withstand the 
assaults of a numerous army without. — Ancrznt F. In 
early times, when the sling and bow were the principal 
— *— of offence, a single wall, or a bank of earth, 

which missiles could be discharged at assailants, 
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was a sufficient protection. Projecting towers, after- 
wards added, increased the front of the besieged, and 
enabled them to attack the besiegers in flank when 
they attempted to scale the wall. The invention of the 
battering-ram (Fig. 332) rendered it necessary to in- 
crease the thickness of the wall; and projecting galler- 
ies, called machicolations, were constructed along its 
summit, and around the towers, through the pierced 
floors of which stones and other missiles wereshowered 
down. Apertures or loop-holes for discharging arrows 
were pierced in the walls and battlements; and the 
whole was surrounded with a moat or deep ditch — 
filled with water, if possible. Buttheinvention of gun- 
powder rendered a different system of F. necessary ; 
walls of masonry, which, however thick, could not long 
withstand the assault of artillery, were exchanged for 
mounds of earth. — MobERN Р. The principal works 
belonging to a modern F. are the ditch or trench made 
around each work ; the rampart, or elevation of earth, 
raised along the faces of any work, to defend the inner 
portion; the parapet, or that part of a rampart which 
serves to protect the troops planted there; the bastion, 
that part of the inner enclosure of a F. making an an- 
gle towards the field; the counterscarp, the slope of the 
ditch facing the body of the place; the way, the 
«расо extending around the counterscarp ; and the glacis, 
the part beyond the covered way, to which it serves as 
a parapet. In recent times, however, F. has undergone 
important changes, and engineers have adopted differ- 
ent systems; those which have acquired the test 
reputation in Europe being the systems Count 
Pagan, the Baron de Coehorn, von Scheiter, and Mar- 
shal Vauban. But after the experience gained during 
the war between France and Germany, 1870-1, it has 
become evident that all the systems of modern F. are 
inadequate against the new kinds of artillery brought 
into use. 

Fortissimo, (/ér-tisse-mo.) [It.,very strongly.) (JMus.) 
Ree FORTE. 

Fort Jackson, (-jdk’sn,) in Louisiana, a strongly 
fortified position on the Mississippi, 80 m. below New 
Orleans, was, with the works of Fort St. Philip on the 
opposite bank of the river, successfully encountered by 
Com. Farragut's flotilla, 20-25th April, 1862, which, 
after running the gauntlet past them, advanced up to 
New Orleans. 

Fort Lafayette, (-aA-fa-4',) one of the defences 
of New York harbor, on the Narrows, immediately fac- 
ing Fort Hamilton. | 

Fort Laramie, (-idr'a-me,) in Wyoming Ter., a settle- 
ment and mili post on the N. fork of the Platte; N. 
Lat. 42° 12’ 10", W. Lon. 104° 47' 43", 

Fort Liberté, or Dauphin, (-le-bair-to',) a 
of Hayti, N. coast of the island; Lat. 19° 42’ N., Lon. 
то 57’ W. 

Fort Madison, (mdd'e-ein,) in 
town, C. of Lee co, on the Mississippi, 
Keokuk. А 

Fort Mifflin, (-mif//fiin,) in Pennsylvania, commands 
the junction of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 6 m. 

* below Philadelphia, It was built in the times of the 
Revolution. : 

Fort Moultrie, (-méltre,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of the harbor of Charleston, 5 m. E.8.E. of the 


city. 

Fort Pillow, (-pilo) a Confederate fortification, 40 
m. N. of Memphis, Tennessee, occupied by the Nationals 
from June, 1862, till April, 1864, when it was recaptured 
by the Confederate Gen. Forrest, who put its garrison 
to the sword. 

Fort Plain, (-plán) in New York, a town of Mont- 
gomery co., on the Mohawk River, 58 m. W.N.W. of 
Albany. Pop. 1,797. ; 

Fort Pulaski, (-pu-lds’ke,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of the Savannah River, held by the Confederates 
from Jan. 8, 1861, till April 12, 1862. 

Fortress, (fértres.) [From L. fortis strong.) А city 
or town surrounded by regular works of defence, that 
requires to be invested by an attacking force, and sub- 

ected to regular siege-operations, before it can be re- 
uced. | 

Fortress Monroe, (-mün-ró',) in Virginia, a strongly 
fortifled work, commanding the entrance to Hampton 
Roads, situate 13 m. N. of Norfolk. It has an armament 
of more than 370 guns in position. 

Fort Rot’'terdam. Seo CELEBES. 

Fort Royal, (-roi'dl) a seaport, C. of the W. Indian 
island of Martini ue, and the residence of the French 

overnor; Lat. 14° 36’ 9” N., Lon. 61° 4' 2" W. Pop. 
2,000. 

Fort Smith, in Arkansas, a vill 

on the Arkansas, 100 miles W.N. 


a flourishin 
m. N.N.B. a 


of Sebastian oo., 
. of Little Aock 
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Fert St. David, (-dd'vid,) in Hindostan, coast of 
Coromandel, 12 miles from Pondicherry, e in 
1746 the chief English trading-station in the East In- 
dies. In 1768it was reduced by the French under Lally- 
Tollendal. 

Fort Steadman, (-et2d'mdn,) on the James River, Vir- 

ginia, 18 m. below Richmond, was taken by the Con- 

ederates, March 14, 1865, and retaken soon after by the 
National troops. 

Fort Sumter. See Sumrer (Fort). 

Fort Tompkins, (-m’kinz,) one of the defences of 
New York bor, on Staten Island, fronting Fort 
Hamilton. 

Fortuna, ( fór-tu/nah.) (Му!) Among the Romans, the 
goddess of fortune and good luck, to whom temples 
were erected in various parts of py 

Fort Wagner, (2odg/nür,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of Charleston harbor, on Morris Island, 6 m. 
8.E. of Charleston. 

Fort Wayne, (-wain,) in Indiana, an important town, 
С. of Allen со., at the union of 8t. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's rivers, 112 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. It takes its 
name from a frontier-post erected by Gen. Wayne in 


1794. 

Forty,( Ae) (А.В. feowertig.] (Numer.) The product 
of 4 multiplie by 10; also, the symbol expressive of 40 
units, as 40 or XL. 

Forum, (J/o'rüm) (Ез . pl. Forums; L. Fora.) (L. 
from foris, out-door. (Жол, His.) In Roman cities, a 
public place where causes were judicially tried, and ora- 
tions made to the people. It was a large open parallelo- 
gram, surrounded by porticos. There were 6 of these 

", Viz., the Romanum, Juli Augustum, Palladium, 
Trajanum, and Sallustii F. The chief was the Romanum, 
called, by way of eminence, the forum. In it was the 
rostrum, or pulpit, where the Roman orators pleaded 
before or harangued the people. These F. were styled 

civilia, in distinction from another description of 

.serving as markets, which were known as fora venalia. 
pue The term is popularly applied to a court of 

ustice. 

Forward, літав, an American jurist and statesman, 
в. in Connecticut, 1786, settled in Pittsburg, Penn., at 
the age of 17, where he studicd law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1816. From 1822 to 1825 he represented 
the western district of Pennsylvania in Con and 
in 1837 was elected a member of the convention te re- 
form the Constitution of Pennsylvania. In 1841 he was 
appointed first Comptroller of the Treasury of the U. 
States, and in Sept. of the same year, Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 1849 he was appointed U. States chargé 
d’affaires at gpa ea D. 1852. 

Forwarding, (/orwdrd-ing.) (From AS. forweard, 
in advance.] (Com.) The business of dispatching, by 
transshipment or otherwise, certain goods to their 
owners or consignees. 

Forzando,Sforzando, (/)r-zdn'do. [Ital. a forc- 
ing.] (Mus.) Indicating force and sudden emphasis, by 
expressing the symbol == over each note to be во 
sounded; or by fz or sf, when applying to an entire 


passage. 

Foscari, FRANCESCO, ( fde-kah’re,) B. 1372, was elected 
doge of Venice in 1423; and by wars with Milan and 
other Italian states annexed to Venice the proves. of 
Bergamo and Brescia. The unhappy fate of his son, as 
depicted in Byron's tragedy of The Two Foscari, cast a 
shadow over his closing years. Deposed in 1457, F. sur- 
vived his fall only a few days. 

Foscolo, Uao, ( fós'ko-lo,) an Italian author, 8.1776. Не 
early manifested ideas tending to the political regenera- 
tion of Italy, &nd his chief works are, Letters of Jacopo 
Ortis, a lyric poem ; and The Monuments, a political ro- 
mance. D. 1827. 

Fossano, ( /6s-sch'no,) a town of N. Italy, p. Cuneo, on 
the Stura. . 14,000. 

Fosse, ( fos.) | From L. fossio, a delving.] (Fort.) A ditch 
or moat, commonly filled with water, lying between 
the scarp and the counter-ecarp. —(Ana£.) А kind of 
depression or cavity in a bone, with a large aperture, 
but no exit or perforation. 

Fossils, (/orsiz) (Same deriv.) (Nat. Hist) The 
remains of ancient organic bodies discovered in the 
earth. They are usually converted entirely into stone, 
all the animal matter having been removed. The sub- 
stituted material is in some cases silez, in others lime. 
Of vertebrate animals, not only have the bones and 
teeth been preserved in this way, but their footprints 
have been retained for our inspection. Shells are the 
most abundant forms of animal remains. Sometimes 
only the impression of the external surface is left; at 
others, only that of the interna: surface, leaving а cast 
or mould; and occasionally the space between the outer 
and inner surfaces having been left vacant by the 
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gradual destruction of the shell, it has boon afterwards 
ed up by the infiltration of another substance, aná 
thus an accurate representation of both tho exteriore 
and interior surfaces is obtained. As to vegetable 
remains, there is often only an impression of tho ex- 
terior, sometimes the vegetable matter itself is pre- 
served as carbon, and at others the vegetable is coa- 
verted into mineral matter. The dept. of geology which 
relates to foesils is termed (q. v.). 
Fossombrone, (/óssóm-bro'ne.) [Anc. Be 
ртопй.] A town of Central Italy, p. Urbino, on the 
Metauro, 7 m. E.8.E. of the city of Urbino. In 194 B. o. 
& great battle was fought near this place betwoen the 
Romans and the Carthaginians under Aedrubal, which 
resulted in the complete defeat of the latter. ali 000. 
Foster, Joan, (дейт ) an English essayist, B. in York- 
shire, 1770. Among his scholarly contributions to the 
“ Eclectic Review,” an on the Evils of — 
norance, takes a leading place. F., who D. ín was 
styled by Bir J. Mackintosh, “one of the most profound 
and eloquent writers that England has produced.” 
Foster-child, (/és‘tr,)a child nureed by a woman not 
the mother, or reared by a man, not the father. 
кошеик; (foth’dr-ing.) [From Ger. füttern, to line.] 
(Naut.) The operation of stopping leaks іп a ship's 
bottom, by letting down a sail by the corners, and put- 
ting chopped rope, yarn, wool, oakum, &c., between it 
and the ship’s side. By repeating this operation sev- 
eral times, these substances are sometimes sucked into 
tne eerie 80 as either wholly or partially to stop the 


Fotheringay, ( /oth-ür-ing'ga,) a vill. of England, co. 
Northampton, where stood the famous castle in wbich 
Mary Queen of Scots (g. v.) was imprisoned and ex- 
ecuted. 

(footha) JoszPH, minister of police under 
Napoleon Í., was в. at Nantes in 1763, and in early life 
embraced the profession of the law. As & member of 
the Jacobin party in the National Convention, he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI.; in 1794 was declared pres- 
ident of the Jacobin Club, and in 1799 minister of police 
under the Directory. This office he retained under the 
Consulate and Empire, and, in 1806, Napoleon created 
him Duke of Otranto. He р. in exile at Trieste, 1820. 

Fougères, ( foo-sAair,) a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Ile-et-Vilaine, on the Nanson, 27 miles N.E. of Rennes. 
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Foundation, (foun-dd’shiin.) [From L. 
tum.] The basis or ground-work of anything; as, in 
Architecture, that part of & building which lies below 
the surface of the ground. — (Social Econ.) A donation 
or legacy, either of money or lands, for the mainten- 
‘ance and support of some community, school, or char- 
itable institution. 

Founder, (/ound'ür.) [L. fundator.) One from whom 
anything has its origin ; as, the founder of & am of 
a sect, £c. Also one who endows any public estab ish- 
ment; as, the founder of a hospital. — [From L. fundo, 
I pour out.] Manu.) One who casts metala in vari- 
ous forms for different uses; as, a founder of printing 
type, cannon, &c.—(From Fr. fondre.) (Naut.) А ship 
is said to founder when she sinks to the bottom of the 
sea. — ( Far.) A horse is said to be foundered when it 
is made lame in the feet by internal inflammation of 
the member. 

Foundling Hos'pital, ( found'ling.) An establish- 
ment in which children that have been abandoned by 
their parents and found by others, are nurtured at the 
public expense. Among the ancient nations, these in. 
stitutions were not unknown, though as the law usually 
placed the power of life and death in the hands of the 
father, and permitted him to sell his children into 
slavery, itis to be feared that infanticide, as among 
Eastern nations at the present day, was the usual mode 
of solving the difficulty which F. H. are intended to 
meet. The first well-authenticated F. Н. is that of 
Milan, established in 787, probably in obedience to the 
70th art. of the Council of Nice, which enjoined that a 
house should be established in each city for the recep- 
tion of children abandoned by their parents. In 1070, 
a F Н. was established in Montpellier, France; ia 
Nuremberg, 1331; in Paris, 1362; in Vienna, 1380; in 
London, 1739 ; and in New York, 1868. 

Foundry, (found're) [Fr. fonderie.] (Metall.) The 
place or building where metals are cast into moulds or 
shapes. Various furnaces are used in the operation. 
The wind furnace is either square or circular; it has 
generally three apertures — one above, for the — eus 
of introducing the crucible and fuel, usually cl by 
a tile or brick; another below, to admit the air, w 
is to pass through the fuel; and the third communicat- 
ing with the chimney, which should be lofty, and sup- 
plied with a damper. The bast furnace (Fig. 86) differs 
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Mortoni, Mantell. Maidstone, Kent, 
Diameter one-seventh of nat. size. 
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Fragment of semi-opal from the great bed of tripoli, Bilin, 
a. 
b. 


Natural size. 
The same magnified, showing circular articula- 
tions of a species of Gaillonella, and spiculsz of 








Fossil and recent wood drilled by perforating mollusca. 


Ry Stell ata cane AE Mis ique hand figure the vonir tha daté the dori vise 
. Shell and tube o na e and figure the ventral, the le e do 

€. Anterior and posterior view of the valves of the same detached from the tube. Р 
d. Shell and tube of Teredo navalis, from the same. 

€. Recent wood bored by Teredo. 
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FOSSIL SHELLS. 


fossil 


Ananchytes ovatus. 
the shell on which both the oral and anal apertures are 


the anal being to the right, and more oval. 





Orania Parisiensia, 
inferior or attached valve. 


Planorbis euomphalus $ 
. Isle of Wight. 
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caneformis, Schlot. Calamites Suckowti, Brong., 
Flo. 79.) Common ів ._ natural візе. Common іп 
“ое, Pio. 1 coal throughout Europe. 


FOSSIL PLANTS OF THE COAL STRATA. 





Lepidodendron Sternbergii. Coal-measures, near Newcastle. 
a. — tuak, 49 feet long, supposed to have belonged to L. Sternbergii. 
oss. Flo. 203. 
b. — stem with bark and leaves of L. —— (Foss, Flo. 4) 
€. Portion of same nearer the root; natural size. (Ibid.) 





densum, banks of R. Thames, New Zealand 
b. branch, natural size, €. part of same, magnified. 
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Onryophyllia annularis, Parkin. 
Ooral rag, Steeple Ashton. 


Columnaria oblonga, Blainy. 
Upper Oolite. isbury. 
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buccinoidea, Portion of Baculites Faujasii, fossil. 
White Chalk and Upper Green-sand. M 
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from the wind furnace, in having no grating, and in the 
air being supplied by a bellows or a blowing-machine. 
The rever É is so construc that the 
fl&ne and hot &ir from the fireplace are directed into 
а separate cavity, called a hearth, where the materials 
to be fused are laid. The melted metal 1s either run 
out through an aperture in the bottom, or lifted out 
with ladles. The moulds are made of a variety of ma- 
terials: those for stereotype founding, of plaster of 
Paris ; those for bronze, of a mixture of plaster of Paris 
and brickdust, prepared with the greatest care. Iron 
is generally cast in sand; brass, and other metals, in 
clay; and sometimes the moulds are of cast-iron. Iron- 
founding is by far the most important branch of the art 
carried on in this country, which abounds with the two 
substances almost indispensable to it —iron ore and 


coal. 

Fountain, ( fount'ain.) [Fr. fontaine; L. fons.] A basin 
or jet for the supply of fresh running water. There are 
РЕ. of every form and variety, from the simple spring 
with its natural basin, to the most elaborate and orna- 
mental structure for the display or supply of water. 
Modern F. are, for the moet part, entirely ornamental. 
This arises from the modern mode of distributing water 
in pipes through the houses, making the street-foun- 
tains to a great extent useless. It is found, however, 
that our town populations — both man and beast — re- 
‘quire some public supplies of water, and these are now 
largely supplied by the numerous drinking-fountains 
which are being constructed in all our principal cities. 

Fountain, ( fouw'ain,) in Indiana, а W. co.; area, 400 
sq. m. ; C. Covington. 

Fouquet, NICOLAS, ( foo-ka',) MARQUIS DE BELLE-ISLE, a 
French statesman, B. in Paris, 1615, became in 1652 
superintendent of the finances of the kingdom, and soon 
surpassed Louis XIV. in magnificence of living and 
prodigality of expenditure. This, together with the 
machinations of his rival Colbert, brought F. under the 
royal displeasure in 1661, and he was,@fter a three years’ 
trial, sent to prison for life. D. 1680. — His grandson, 
CHARLES Louis AUGUBTE F, Duo pe BeLLe-IsLE, 1684- 
1761, was a general and diplomatist of singular ability. 

Fouquier-Tinville, ANTOINE QUENTIN, ( foo-ke-ai"- 
tdn(g)-veel',) a French Jacobin, and public accuser before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, B. near St. Quentin, 1747. 
This sanguinary miscreant, after sending some thou- 
sands of innocent victims to the guillotine, suffered by 
it himself in 1795, dying in as cowardly a manner as 
his previous career had been brutal. 

fourchette, ( foor-shét') [Ег., а fork.] (Surg) An 
instrument employed in the support of the tongue dur- 
ing the operation of dividing the frenum. — (Anat.) 
The posterior commissure of the labia majora. 

Fourcroy, ANTOINE FRANÇOIS, ( foor-krwatw',) COMTE DE, 
a distinguished French chemist, B. in Paris, 1755; D. 
1809. His chief works are, Système des Connaissances 
чл, and La Philosophie Chimique. 

Four Evangelists, (¢-viin‘je-listz,) (The,) part of a 
large group of islands off the W. entrance to the Straits 
of Magellan, known as The Twelve Apostles; Lat. 52° 34' 
R., Lon. 75° 5' W. 

Fourgon, ( /оог'одп.) [Fr.) A baggage-van or wagon. 

Fourier, FRanxgois CHARLES MARIE, ( foo're-ai,) a famous 
French socialist, B. in Besancon, 1772. He served on 
the Rhine during the Revolutionary period, and after- 
wards embarked in trade, at the same time earnestly 
studying the problem involved in the modern social 
system of mankind. In 1808 he disseminated hie pecu- 
liar views on Sociulism by the publication of a work 
entitled A Theory of Four Movements and General Des- 
nies, which, in 1822, was reproduced in a completed 
form under the name of A Treatise on Domestic and Agri- 
cultural Association. A supplement to it appeared later, 
styled The New World of Industry and Society. In 1831 
he established à newspaper called the Phalange, for the 
better exposition of his doctrines, whence he has been 
sometimes called The Phalansterian. D. 1837. Fourier- 
tsm, or the social system devised by F., differs ma- 
terially from the systems of Communism strictly so 
called, and all other social theories. He believed that 
Association would produce general riches, honesty, 
attractive and varied industry, health, peace, and uni- 
versal happiness. Considering attractions and repul- 
sions the governing forces of all nature, and that God 
has distributed them for the happiness of all His crea- 
tures, he held that “attractions are proportional to 
destinies,” or that the desires or passions of men, their 
aptitudes and inclinations, if they could have free scope, 
would infallibly produce the highest condition and 

eatest happiness of which they are capable. He be- 
ieved in a universal harmony, flowing from and cen- 
tring in God, the author of all harmonies, and that there 
is therefore a principle of *universal analogy." Seeing 


Fourteenth, (férteenth.) 
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that all things, from suns and planets to atoms, iae 
themselves in groups and series, according to 

fixed laws of attraction and repulsion, he labored te 
discover the kind of human society that must eventually 
form itself in obedience to those laws. This is the 
Association or Phalanstery, which is to consist of 400 
families or 1,800 persons, which number he found in 
cluded the whole circle of human capacities. These 
should live in one immense edifice, in the centre of a 
large and highly cultivated domain, and furnished with 
workshops, studios, and all the appliances of industry 
and art, as well as all the sources of amusement and 
pleasure. The system of F. does not propose to destroy, 
but rather to preserve property, position, and hereditary 
rights; nor does it war directly with morals or religion. 
The property of the Association is to be held in shares, 
and the whole product of the industrial and artistic 
groups is to be divided into 12 parts, of which 5 parts are 
due to labor, 4 to capital, and 3 to talent. Many attempts 
have been made to carry the ideas of Р. into practical 
realization, but generally with inadequate means, and 
they have resulted in failure. 


Four Lakes, in Wisconsin, Dane co., a series of small 


lakes, called the First, Second, Third, and Fourth lakes 
respectively. On a narrow isthmus bet. the Third and 
Fourth stands Madison, the C. of the State. 


Fourneau, ( /оог/по.) [Fr.] (Mi) The chamber of 


a mine containing the charge Н porq 

rom A. eowertyne. 
(Numer.) The ordinal of 14. — ( Mus.) а — 
comprising an octave and a seventh. 


Fourth, (férth.) [From A.S. feower, four.) (Numer.) 


The ordinal of 4. — ( Mus.) A distance embracing 8 dia- 
touic intervals. F. are of 3 kinds, viz., the diminished 
F., comprising a whole tone and 2 semitones; the per- 
fect Р., 2 whole tones and a semitone; and the 
Jiuous or extreme sharp F., embracing 8 whole tones. 

Foveate, (o've-àt.) [From L. fovea, a small cavity.] 

(en Deeply indented by small depressions; when 

less deeply — the term used is foveolate. 

Fovilla, ( fo-vil'lah.) (From L. foveo, to nourish.] (Bot.) 
The matter contained within the grains of pollen. 

Fowl, (foul) [From АД. fugel, to ду.) A domestic 
bird reared in farm-yards, &c., for the table, or for their 
eggs and feathers. 

KFowling-piece, ( fou'ing.) a light gun used in fowl- 
ing, that is to say, in shooting fowls or birds. 

Fox, (/fóks) [A.8.] (Zodl.) The common name of 
Vulpes, a genus of carnivorous animals, famil y 
characterized by a slender head, elliptical pupil of the 
eye, scarcely-lobed upper incisors, while the post-orbital 
process of the frontal bone is bent but little downwards, 
and the interior edge turned up. The Common Ameri- 
can Red Fox, Vulpes fulvus, is notorious for his noctur- 
nal depredations upon farm-yards, whence he carries 
&way poultry, &c., to the dense thickets in which he 
lurks during the greater part of the day-time. The 
general color is reddish-yellow, the back being sled 
with gray; throat anda line on the belly, and tip of 
tail, white; feet and ears black. 

Fox, CHARLES JAMES, ( fóks,) an illustrious English ora- 
tor and statesman, B. in London, 1749, was the 3d son 
of the 1st Lord Holland. Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
he early gave indications of the splendid genius that 
adorned his maturity. In 1768 he entered Parliament 
as a member of the Tory or ministerial party, but after 
holding subordinate office under govt., hia liberal in- 
stincts led him to join the Whig opposition, of which 
he afterward became the most brilliant leader. Mr. F. 
bitterly denounced the conduct of govt. with regard to 
taxation of the American colonies, and became the 
recognized head of that mighty phalanx of orators who 
opposed the govt. in the House of Commons. In 1782, 
he became Foreign Secretary in Lord Rockingham's 
cabinet, and in the following year, in that of the Duke 
of Portland. In 1784 he was revlected for Westminster, 
in the teeth of the court and Mr. Pitt's ministry, and in 
1788 was one of the managers in the famous impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings (q. v.). In 1791, Mr. F. warmly 
espoused the cause of the French revolution, which 
step estranged him forever from his former friend, 
Mr. Burke. In 1806,0n the restoration of the Whigs 
to power, F. returned to his former post of Foreign Min- 
ister, and was the leading spirit of the govt. until his 
premature death in the same year. The name of Fox 
will live imperishably in the annals of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; and as an orator, identified as chief of 
the great triumvirate — Fox, Burke, and Sheridan — 
not less will his name descend to posterity. He was in 
his day perhaps the most popular man in England — 
idolized by his frieuds, respected by his political oppo- 
nents, and doubtless cordially detested by his sovereign, 
George ILI. 
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Fox, Gsonez, founder of the Society of Friends, was в. 
im co. Leicester, Eng., 1624. Early adopting the pecu- 
Har tenets and manners known as Quakerism, he suf- 
fered for many qu continual persecution. In 1671 he 
sailed for the W. Indies and the American colonies, to 

. propagate the doctrines of the sect he had originated ; 
and on his return to England, in 1673, he was again 
imprisoned, but soon released through the influence of 
William Penn. After the accession of William III. to 
the throne, the public worship of the Socíety of Friends 
became tolerated and legalized. D. in London, 1690. 

Foex, 8m CHARLES, an English civil engineer, в. in Derby, 
1810, was, besides of other public works, the constructor 
óf the Great Exhibition building in Hyde Park, London, 
1851, and of the famous Crystal Palace at Bydenham. 

Fex Channel, in Brit. N. America, a sound bet. the 
mainland E., and Southampton Islands and Melville 
Peninsula, W. 

Fox'glove. (Bot.) See DIGITALIS. 

Fox гаре. (Bot.) See Vitis. 

rex und, a species of dog used in the sport of 

unting. 

Fox-In’dians. See 8203. 

Fey, (foaw,) MAXIMILIEN BEBASTIEN, а French general, 
в. in Pi e, 1775. Entering the army at an early 
мге, he served with distinction in the campaigns on the 

ne and in the Peninsula, attaining the rank of gen- 
eral of division. He closed his military career on the 
field of Waterloo, where he was wounded. In 1819 he 
entered the Chamber of Deputies, where he speedily 
rose to the first rank as an orator, and as a friend to 
constitutional reform. D. 1825. 

Feyers, ( foi'ürz) a river of Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
emptying into the Ness, and noted for its fine cataract 
known as the Pulls of Foyers. 

Fraction, (/rik'skün.) [From L. fractio, a bresking.] 
(Artth. and Algeb.) A combination of numerical or lit- 
eral quantities representing one or more parts of a unit 
or integer; thus $ ts a F. formed by dividing a unit 
into 6 equal parta, and taking 4 of them. A F. consists 
essentially of 2 numbers, usually placed one over the 
other, and separated by a line: the lower tells the 
number of parts into which the unit is divided, that is, 
the denomination of the quantities in question, and is 
called the denominator ; the upper tells what number 
of these parts is taken, and із called the numerator. If 
the latter is equal to, or greater than, the denominator, 
since the quantity is then not less than unity, it is 
called an improper F. If the denominator consists of 
10, or some power of 10 — that is, if it consists of 1, with 
one or more ciphers to the right hand — it is a decimal 
F.: otherwise it is a vulgar Thus is a decimal 
Р, а vulgar F. Decimal F. are too frequently 
confounded with decimale. Decimal F. consist of a 
numerator and denominator, like any other Е. Deci- 
mals follow the laws of the ordinary system of num- 
bers; the value of a quantity expressed by them being 
marked not by a denominator, but by their position 
with reference to the decimal point, is a decimal 


- "fraction; 0-008, its quotient or equivalent, is a decimal. 


Fracture, (/rakt'ür.) [From L. fractura, a breaking. | 
Surg.) A solution of continuity in a bone. A simple 
. is when & bone only is divided. A com F.is a 


division of the bone with a wound of the integuments 
— with the bone — the bono, indeed, gen- 
erally protruding. In a comminuted Р, the bone is 
broken into several pieces; and in a complicated F. there 
is, in addition to the injury done to the bone, a lesion 
of some important vessel, nervous trunk, &c. — Treat- 
ment of Р. Replace the fragments as near as possible 
to their former positions by gentle extension, retain 
them in place by substituting an external rigid skeleton, 
made of any unyielding material which will be firm 
— to resist the spasms already alluded to, but is 
not fastened with very great tightness to the limb. 
Splints are generally of wood or pasteboard; but of late 
n gutta-percha has been much used. In simple F, 
t is often sufficient to adapt a bandage to the limb, 
which will harden on drying, and form a shell for it; 
for this purpose, starch, dextrin, and plaster of Paris 
are generally used. Whatever the splint be made of, it 
must keep the bones in a state of complete rest, other- 
wise the lymph, which would be formed into bone, 
stops, as it were, half-way, and becomes fibrous tissue, 
which allows the fragments to move on each other, and 
is termed a false joint.—(Min.) The manner in which 
a minera! breaks — being one of its specific character- 
istics. The F. is either compact or smooth, foliated or 
lamellar, conc. striated, or nodular, &c. 
Fre Diavolo, (frah-de-ah'vo-lo.) (It, the Devil's 
brother.) A popular sobriquet given to a famous chief 
ef Italian brigands, whose real name was MICHELE Porta. 
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After serving in the Neapolitan army during the French 
invasion, 1799, he became leader of a band of outlaws 
which for several years held Culabria in terror. Hanged 
at Naples in 1806. He is the hero of a celebrated opera 
by Auber. 

Fragaria, (fra-gd’re-ah.) (Bot.) А gen. of (gets Oy 
кше by its 10-cleft calyx, its 5 petas, and its 
seeds inse on a fleshy receptacle. This fleshy recep- 
tacle is the fruit known as the Strawberry. The name 
Fragaria is derived from fragrans — the fruit, as is well 
known, being peculiarly perfumed. The common namı, 
of Strawberry has been given on account of straw having 
been laid to prevent the fruit from getting soiled in wet 
weather. Two species are natives of the U. Sta 
namely, F. vesca, the Wood Strawberry,and F. Viryies. 
the Scarlet or Wild Strawberry. From these and sev 
foreign species, a great number of varieties have been 
developed. The fruit is remarkably wholesome, and is 
regarded by most people as the choicest of our native 
American fruits. 

Fraise, (frdz.) [Fr.] (Ро) A kind of stockade built 
along the base of the external slope of a parapet, to 
prevent the works from being taken b scaled 

Framing, (/frdm’ing.) (From frame.| The process of 
adjusting together the several parts of a structure or 
piece of work, whether in wood or metal. 

Frane, ( frángk.) [50 named from the coin originali 
bearing the effigy of a Frank (Frenchman).] A Frenc 
coin, forming the unit of current money; it is divided 
into 100 centimes, and is equivalent to about 20 cents 
American. In France there are gold pieces of 20 and 40 
Е.; and silver coins of b 4, 1, 2, and 5 Р —In Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, the F. bears a generally corre- 
sponding value. 

Francavilla, (/rdng-kah-veel’yak,) a town of В, Italy, 
p. Otranto, 17 m. E.N.E. of Tarento. . 17,537. 

France, (/rdns) a republic, and one of the great 
powers of Europe, of which continent it occupies the 
extreme W. central portion, bet. N. Lat. 420 20-519 6’, 
and W. Lon. 40 50'-89 20’ E., being b. N. and N.W. by 
the English Channel, Belgium, and N. Germany; E. by 
Baden, Switzerland, and Italy ; 8. by the Mediterranean, 
and Spain; and W. by the Bay of Biscay and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. F. is nearl SY deny in shape, and has a 
maximum length, N.W. to 8.E., of abt. 664 m.; bread 
from about 620 to 335 m. in the centre. Area, 208,7 
Eng. sq. m.— Fol. Div. F. was formerly divided into 34 
provinoes, which were re-divided in 1789 into 85 de 
ments, or 86 including Corsica, to which, in 1859, were 
added those of Savoie, Haute Savoie, and Alpes Mari- 
times, acquired from Italy. They areinvariably named 
after some river, mountain, or other natural feature 
connected with them. By the treaty of Brussels, June, 
1871, there were ceded to Germany the depts. of Bas- 
Rhin, or Lower Alsace; Haut Rhin, or Upper Alsace, 
with the exception of Belfort and its vicinity; the 

reater part of Moselle, and portions of Meurthe and 
—— which now form the German p. of Aleace-Lor- 
raine, with an area of 5.014 sq. mlies, and a pop. of 
1,608,505.— Gen. Drac. The geographical situation of this 
country is admirably adapted for political and commer- 
cial eminence, her N.W. and W. shores being washed 
by the Eng. Channel and Strait of Dover; while 8. and 
B.E. the waters of the Gulf of Lyon open out the fine 
harbors of Toulon, Marseilles, and Cette. Eastward, 
the 3 chains of the Alps, Jura, and Vosges form a nat- 
ural bulwark and boundary, and, until recently, the 
Rhine served as her N.E. frontier. The pp. mtns, 
other tban those Just mentioned, are the ranges of Au- 

vergne, Côte d'Or, Cevennes, and Arree; the S. and 8.W. 

border is flanked by the Pyrenees which form the natural 

barrier between F. and Spain.— Frin. Islands. Ushant, 

Belle-isle, Noirmoutier, Rhé, Oléron, Hyéres, and Cor- 

sica, the last-named forming a distinct dept. — Chief 

Rivers, Loire, Seine, Rhône, Garonne, Oise, Somme, 

Yonne, Aisne, Cher, and many others. F. has no lakes 

of noticeable size or importance. With the exception 

of the mountainous diats. of the N.E., E., 8.E., 8. centre, 
and N.W. (Bretagne), the surface of the country is 
very generally level or slightly undulating; about 
one-eighth of it being covered by forests — chief 
of which are those of Ardennes, Fontainebleau, Com- 
piegne, and Pierrefonds. The coast-line of the Breton 
peninsula is bold and rocky ; this feature, however, fur- 
ther S., that is to say, between the mouth of the Gironde 
and the Spanish frontier, changes into absolutely flat 
sandy marshes, known as the Landes. The 8. coast is 
generally low and sandy, and considerably broken into 
by lagoons. The geological aspect of F. may be viewed 
as constituting of the country one extensive basin, the 
circumference and centre of which consist of primitive 
formations, the intermediary space being filled with 
those of a secondary and tertiary kind. — Prin. Min, 
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Coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, antimony, manganese, 
arsenic, bismuth, gypsum, and porcelain clays, mill and 
building stones, &c., &c. — Clim. The climate is excep- 
tionably healthy; the air being pure; the summers 
not too hot, and the winters mild, yet bracing; the S. 
of France ів much resorted to by pulmonary invalids. 
— Prod. All the cereals, pulse, common vegetables, and 
beet-root ; flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, truffles, dye-woods, 
and medicinal herbs. In the 8., fruits in great variety, 
and of a semi-tropical class, grow in great abundance. 
The vine is largely cultivated; and the wines of Cham- 
e, Burgundy, and Bordeaux are world-renowned 

for their standard excellence. — Manuf. Textile fabrics, 
watches, jewelry, steam-engines and other machinery, 
ttery, chemicals, musical and scientific instruments, 
ace, furniture, &c. Within the last quarter of a cen- 
бшу, Е. has made immense progress in the industrial 
and mechunical arts, particularly in the production of 
iron and steel wares. In 1869, the total commercial 
imports into F. amounted to 3,174,200,000 francs; ex- 
ports, 3,097,400,000 francs. The bulk of the foreign 
trade is carried on with Great Britain, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and the U. States, in their respective magni- 
tudes. — Army and Navy. The effective strength of the 
army is 450,000 under colors, but it is thought that 
after the re-organization of the army, all men eligible 
will be made soldiers by compulsion, and that the total 
will accordingly reach from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000; the 
present force is about 914,000 men of all arms. The 
navy consisted on Dec. 31, 1868, of 445 vessels, of which 
345 were steamers, ard 100 sailing-vessels — 55 iron- 
clads, carrying 1,032 guns; 233 large war-steamers, car- 
rying 2,608 guns; 51 corvettes, transports, &c., carrying 
116 guns; 100 large sailing-vessels, carrying 914 guns 
— the entire personnel of which comprised 72,466 men 
ides marines numbering 10,424). It is stated that 

n time of war, provision will be made for raising this 
force to 170,000 men.— Education. The educational system 
is presided over by a Minister of Public Instruction, part 
of the expense being defrayed by the state, and the other 
part by the depts., chiefly by the communes; besides 
the universities and lyceums, the naval and military 
schools, and the Ecole Polytechnique, the state sup- 
ports numerous colleges and schools for instruction in 
special branches of knowledge. — Railroads, The sys- 
tem of railroads in F. ig very extensive, and, with the 
exception of abt. 500 m., entirely in the hands of six 
great companies, forming an gate of about 15,000 
m. in actual operation or working condition. — Chief 
cities and towns. Paris (the cap.), Lyon, Lille, Toulouse, 
Orleans, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, Nfmes, Tours, &с. — 
all inland; the principal seaports are Marseille, Bor- 
deaux, Havre, Nantes, L'Orient, Dieppe, Dunkerque 
St. Malo, Bayonne, and La Rochelle; naval harbors and 
depOts, Brest, Toulon, Cherbourg, and Rochefort. — 
ies. The colonies and foreign possessions of P. in 
Africa are: Algeria, 
Benegambia, Gaboon, 
and the islands of Ré- 
union, Mayotte, and 
Nossi-Be, and Ste. Ma- 
rie; total area, 364,073; 
pop. 3,949,489. In 
America, Bt. Pierre 
and Miquelon, Martl- 
nique, Guadaloupe, 
and Guiana; total area, 
36,176 ; pop. 818,934. 
In Asia, Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Mahé, Yana- 
on, Chandernagore, 
and Cochin - China; 
erea, 21,918; pop.1,206,- 
119. In Осеатса, New 
Caledonia,the Loyalty 
Islands, and the Mar- 
uesas.—Hist. Before 
e time of Ceesar, the 
whole of F. wasknown 
tothe Romans under 
the name of Transal- 
ine Gaul; but after 
its conquest it was di- 
vided into the 4 p. of 
Provincia Romanorum 
(Provence), Gallia 
Aquitanica, Celtica, 
and Belgica. In the 
Sth cent., the Ger- 
manic nations began 
Б m ап irre- 
€ torrent over Gaul; but the Franks, in course of 

time, abeorbed all the other tribes of that country, and 
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Pharamond, their chief, in 420, 1s considered the founder 
of the French monarchy, as he was of the first or Mero- 
vingian race of Frankish kings. In 751, the Carlovingian 
dynasty commenced in the person of Pepin le Bref, was 
carried to the zenith of its power and glory by Charle- 
magne, 768-814, and ended with Louis V. (le Fainéant) 
in 987. The Capetian race gave 15 kings to F., beginning 
with Hugh Саре, and ending with Charles У. (the Fair), 
1328. The house of Valois ruled F. under 13 kings, begin- 
ning with Philip VI., and ending with Henri 11I., 1589. 
In that year, Henri IV. inaugurated the house of Bour- 
bon. Louis XIII. succeeded in 1610; Louis XIV. in 1643 ; 
Louis XV. in 1715; and Louis XVI. in 1774. In 1789, 
broke out that tremendous revolution which cost Louis 
XVI. his crown aud head (1793), destroyed every vestige 
of the previous govt. and institutions, and inaugurated 
an era of periodical convulsions, which, unhappily for 
this country, does not yet seem to have terminated. 
The power was successively held by the Convention 
(1792); the Directory (1795); the Consulate (1799); Na- 
leon L, who caused himself to be crowned emperor. 
804, and whose downfall dates from the great battle o 
Waterloo, 1815; Louis XVIIL, the representative of 
the house of Bourbon, who was then restored to the 
throne by the aid of the Allied Powers; Charles X., who 
succeeded the latter in 1824; Louis Philippe I., of the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbons, who was raised to the 
throne after the revolution of July, 1830; the Second 
Republic, inaugurated after the overthrow of the last- 
named monarch in 1848; and Napoleon III., who, after 
the coup d'état of 1851, was elected emperor. In July, 
1870, the latter declared waragainst Prussia; his armies 
were defeated in several battles, and himself compelled 
to surrender to the victorious enemy after the decisive 
battle gained by them before Sedan in Sept. and his 
dethronement was decreed by the Fronch Assembly. 
The war was then unsuccessfully renewed by the repu 
lican Government of National Defence; Paris, besieged 
by the Germans, resisted heroically its invaders for 
several months, but becoming on the eve of being 
obliged to capitulate by sheer starvation, negotiations 
were entered into which resulted, in Feb., 1871, ina 
disastrous treaty of peace with Germany, by which 
France lost the portions of her territory mentioned in 
the commencement of this article, and had also to pay 
the enormous sum of $1,000,000,000, by way of indem- 
nity, which indemnity, however, was paid in fall much 
in advance of the stipulated period. In March, 1871, а 
revolt broke out in Paris, headed by the leaders of the 
extreme republican party, in conjunction with the 
Socialists. Under the name of the Commune, they in- 
augurated a dictatorial! power in the French capital, and 
resisted the anthority of the National Assembly ; hence 
necessitating a second siege, more calamitous than the 
first. Of this episode of recent history, an account 
appears under the head of Соммон (д. v.). Оп Aug. 
31, 1871, M. Louis Adolphe Thiers was nominated by the 
National Assembly President of the French Republic. 
In 1878 (May 24), he was succeeded by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, and in 1879 by M. Grévy, who resigned in 
, and was succeeded by M. Carnot. Carnot was as- 
sassinated by an Anarchist in 1894, and was succeeded 
by Casimir Périer, who resigned in January, 1895, and 
was succeeded by Félix Faure. France has within late 
years added to her dimensions as colunies or protecto- 
rates, Algeria, Tunis, other regions in Africa, Indo- 
China and Madagascar. Р.р. 38,342,192. 


Franchise, (frán'chis.) [Fr., from franc, free.] Gen- 


erally, the exercise of some privilege, or exemption 
from ordinary jurisdiction, granted by a state toa 
son or persons. Also, the right of voting at elections 
for representatives to the legislature of a state, &c. 


Francia, José GASPAR RODRIGUEZ, ( frdn'the-ah, 


) dicta- 
tor of Paraguay, was B. in Asuncion, 1758. He e 
a doctor, and practised law with success till his promo- 
tion to the secretaryship of state of the new republio 
in 1811. In 1814, he became dictator, and ruled Par 
aguay with a hand of iron till his death in 1840. 


Francis, (frdn'sis) the name borne by a number of 


European monarchs and princes, of whom the most 
celebrated are:— Austria and Germany. F. I., в. 1708, 
was the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, and by 
treaty, 1735, received the duchy of Tuscany in exchange 
for his patrimonial inheritance. After his marriage 
with Maria Theresa, daughter and heiress of the Em- 

ror Charles VI., F. became the founder of the present 
Imperial house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and s. les 
VII. as Emperor of Germany, in 1745. D. 1765. — F. YI. 
of Germany, and I. of Austria, a son of the “ Emperor 
Leopold II," в. 1768, was declared emperor of Austria 
in 1804, and in 1806 renounced the imperial title of 
Germany. The ке of his reign was marked 
by his participation in the European struggle against 
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Napoleon. Не р. in 1835, deeply lamented by his sub- 
jects. — France. F. І., one of the greatest of French 
monarchs, 5. at Co 1494, was the son of Charles, 
Comté d'Angouléme by Loulse of Savoy. In 1614 he 
m. the daughter of Louis VII., and s. him on the throne 
in the year сопок а Е. immediately sent an army, 
under the Constable de Bourbon, into Italy for the con- 
quest of the Milanese, and gained the victory of Marig- 
nano. In 1519 he unsuccessfully tried to become em- 
peror of Germany. In 1521, the French were driven 
out of Italv, through a coalition formed between Eng- 
land, the Emperor Charles V., and Pops Leo X. F. 
however, again entered Italy, where, in 1524, he was 
defeated and taken prisoner in the battle of Pavia. On 
this occasion, he is said to have informed his mother 
of his condition in the words — ** All is lost except our 
honor." Sent to Madrid a prisoner, F. did not regain 
his liberty till 1526, and then only by ceding Burgundy, 
and renouncing his claim to Flanders. After his liber- 
ation, F. repudiated these engagements, and, entering 
Into an alliance with En land, carried on the struggle 
against his imperial rival. In 1529 the treaty of Cam- 
brai ended their Jong-continued hostilities, and E. mar- 
ried, as his second wife, Charles' sister, Eleonore. The 
king then directed his attention to the internal affairs 
of France, and so liberally patronized learning and the 
arts, as to gain the distinction of being called the 
* Father of French literature." In 1542, war again 
broke out between France and Oharles V., which, after 
the French victory of Ceresole in 1544, was terminated 
by the peace of Crespi in the same year. This gay. gal- 
lant, and accomplished monarch p. in 1547. — Е II., в. 
1543, s. his father Henri II. ín 1559, after having in the 
ear previous married the Tout Mary Queen of 
ts. F.,a sickly and feeble-minded prince, allowed 
public affairs to be entirely oontrolled by the Guises 
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Fig. 334. — COURT COSTUMES IN FRANCE, 1560. 


during his brief reign. D. 1560. — Two Sicilies. F.I. 
B. 1777, в. his father, Ferdinand I. in 1825. He imitated 
the arbitrary acts of his predecessor, and р. in the odium 
of popular dislike, 1830. — Е. II., в. 1836, grandson of 
the foregoing, в. his father Ferdinand II. (the “ Bomba” 
of infamous memory) in 1859. Pursuing the stupid and 
brutal policy adopted by his father and grandsire, while 
deficient in the governing capacity possessed by them, 
F. speedily brought himself into collision with his sub- 
jects, who successfully deposed him in 1861, after a 
struggle of some months in which they were led by 
Gen. Garibaldi (д. v.). The Two Sicilies then became a 
constituent part of the new kingdom of Italy. This 
prince has since resided in privacy at Rome. 
Francis Joseph, ОнАншкв, (Ger. FRANZ JOSEPH, ] 
Emperor or AUSTRIA and KinG or HUNGARY, В. 1830. s. 
his uncle Ferdinand IV. іп 1848. The chief events con- 
nected with his reign have been: The defeat of the 
Hungarians in their war for independence, 1848-9 ; the 
war with France in 1859, in which the Austrians were 
defeated in the great battles of Magenta nnd Solferino, 
and which was brought to an end by the Treaty of Vil- 
lafrance, whereby Lombardy was restored to Italian 
rule; the invasion of Denmark in coüperation with 
Prussia, 1864, resulting in the despoiling that country 
of her provs. of Schleswig and Holstein; & three weeks' 
war with Prussia, June-July, 1806, in which the latter 
won the great battles of Künigsgráütz and Sadowa, and 
the Austrian cession of Venetia to France on 
bebalf ot Italy, together with the exclusion of Austria 
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from German councils; the restoration of the Magyar 
autonomy and representative govt., 1867, and the cere 
nation of F. J. as king of Hungary. 

Fran’eis, (St.,) (otherwise known as Sr. FRANOIS ОР 
ASsISI,) the founder of the Franciscan order of monks, 
was B. at Assisi, Italy, 1182. In his youth he adopted 
asceticiam and poverty as his rule of life, and succeeded 
in inducing so many to follow his example that Pope 
Innocent ПІ. sanctioned their organization into а re 
cognized monastic order, 1210, under the title of Minor 
Friars, or Cordeliers — afterwards more generally called 
after the name of their founder. D. 1226, and camoa- 
ized in 1230. See FRANCIBCANS. 

Franciscans, (/rdn-siskdnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) One of 
the 4 orders of mendicant friars, otherwise called Grey- 
Friars, Friare- Minor, or Minorites. It was founded 
1208 by St. Francis of Assisi, and received papal sanc- 
tion in 1210 and 1223. "Their rule inculcates complete 
austerity and absolute poverty, and they form one of 
the most widely-spread orders in the Catholic Church; 
being subdivided into several branches, such as the 
Capuchins, Clares, Fraticelli, &c. 

Francis de Paulo, (St.,) (pow'lo,) founder of the 
Minim order of monks, was в. in Calabria, 1416. 
Adopting in his youth an eremitical mode of life, his 
reputation for asceticism and sanctity grew apace, so 
that in 1436 he became the head of a monastic brother- 
hood, first known as Hermits of St. Francis, and later, as 
Minims—an order sanctioned by Pope Sixtus VI. ia 
1474. D. 1507. 

Fran’eis, Sin Pamir. See JUNIUS. 

Francis de Sales, (St.,) (saA'lais,) в. in Sales, near 
Geneva, 1567, became bishop of Geneva, and, in 1610, 
established the Order of the Visitation. Dying in 1422, 
he was canonized by Pope Alexander VII. in 1006. 
Among his best known writings are the Jntroduction de 
la Vie Dévote, and Lettres Spirituelles. 

Fran'cis Xavier, (St.,) ares) an illustrious 
member of the Order of the Jesuits, sometimes called 
the Apostle of the Indies, was в. in Navarre, 1506. 
While receiving his education in Paris, he there became 
the friend and associate of Loyola (q. v.), and largely 
aided him in the formation of the Order of Jesus. In 
1541, he went to the E. Indies as a missionary, under 
the patronage of John, king of Port , and succeeded 
in converting thousands of the heathen to the truths 
of Christianity. In 1549 he extended his prose Tuae 
labors to Japan, in which country he reclaimed many 
souls from paganism. Dying in Bumatra, 1552, he re- 
ceived canonization in 1622. 

Francois,(St.,) /ràn(gyswaw,)a town of the French is- 
land Of Guadaloupe, 714 m. from 8t. Ann. Fop. 5,000. 
Franconia, ( /rdng-ko'ne-ah,) the nume of a large tere 
ritorial division occupying both sides of the river Majn, 
Germany, which was colonized by Frankish settlers 
under Thierry I., eldest son of Clovis, about 512, and 
which afterward constituted a circle of the German em- 
pire. In 1806 it was apportioned among several of the 
smaller powers; but, sinco 1814, the greater part of it 
has belonged to Bavaria, and now forms the 3 circles of 

Upper, Middle, and Lower F. Sec BAVABIA. 

Frangipane, FRANGIPANNI, ( f/rün-je-pdn'ne) (Cooke 
ery.) А kind of cream-cuke flavored with almonds. — 
(1 ы / A fragrant essence of jasmine. 

Frank, Jrängk.) [From Fr. franc, tree.) ( Pol.) A letter 
sent by mail, free of postage. — (7/ist.) FRANKS. 

Frankfort, (/rdngk’surt,) in Kentucky, a town, C. of 
the State, and judicial seat of Franklin county, on the 
Kentucky River, 24 miles W.N.W. of Lexington. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, (/rdngk'foort) a cele 
brated city of Germany, formerly one of the members of 
the Hanseatic League, on the Main, 20 m. N.E. of Ments. 
F. is divided by the river into 2 unequal parts — F. 
Froper, and Sachsenhausen, and contains numerous ime 
posing edifices, both ancient and modern. It is, besides, 
one of the leading commercial centres of Europe, and 
has important manufs. Founded by the Franks in the 
5th cent., F. became their Eastern cap. from 843 till 
889 ; and after 1152, the place of election of the German 
emperors. It was made a free city in 1259, and taken 
by the French in 1750, 1792, and 1796, which people in- 
cluded it in the Rhenish Confederation, 1806, and 4 
years afterward formed it into a duchy. In 1815 it was 
declared by the Congress of Vienna oneof the 4 German 
free cities, and the seat of the Diet. Since 1866 it has 
become incorporated with Prussia. Pop. 1880, 136,819. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, (-;dr,)atown of Prussia, 
p. Brandenburg, 48 m. S.E. of Berlin, and a place of con- 
siderable trading importance. Pop. 40,994. 

Frankincense, ( /ringk’in-sénz.) See OLIBANUM. 

Franklin, ( frdngk'lin.) (A.B.] Formerly, a freebolder, 
or yeoman- er. 
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Frank’lin, BzNJAMIN, a distinguished American 
statesman and natural philosopher, 5. in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1706, of humble parentage. He was early ap- 
prenticed to the trade of printer in his brother's office, 
and at the age of 17 set out, almost penniless, to seek 
his fortune in Philadelphia. There, in 1729, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in business as printer 
and bookseller, married, and started a newspaper called 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1732, he introduced the 
ublication of Poor Richard’s Almanac, and founded the 
Philadelphia Library. After filling some subordinate 
official positions, F. was appointed in 1753 deputy post- 
master-general of the English Colonies in America. In 
1752 he created a sensation in the scientific world by 
hia discovery of the identity of lightning with the elec- 
tric fluid, for which he was elected à member of the 
Royal Society of London, and received the Copley gold 
medal. In 1762, he was made D. C. L. of Oxford and 
Edinburgh universities, and two years afterward was dis- 
patched to England on behalf of the Colonies to oppose 
the intended obnoxious Stamp Act. After being ex- 
amined before the House of Commons, where he acquit- 
ted himself with singular address, F. returned home, 
convinced of the fatuity of the English ministry, and 
of the necessity of freeing America from the control of 
the mother country. In 1775 he was elected a delegate 
to the 2d Continental Congress, and in the next year 
served on the committee chosen to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to which his name was shortly 
after to be appended. In 1776 he was named minister 
to France, where he succeeded in effecting a treaty of 
alliance between the two govts., signed at Paris on the 
6th Feb., 1778. His next great service to his country was 
rendered in the negotiating a peace with England, and 
signing a preliminary treaty to that end in 1782—a 
treaty definitively concluded at Paris in the following 
ear. He afterward carried into effect a treaty with 
Prussia, which elicited the high encomiums of Wash- 
ington. From 1785 till 1787, F. served as President 
of Pennsylvania, and in the last-named year was also a 
member of the Convention which sat in Philadelphia to 
frame a Constitution for the new republic. D. April 17, 
1790. The latter part of F.'s life was much embittered 
by the conduct of his only son, William, who, as gover- 
nor of New Jersey, had throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle espoused the Royalist side; and who р. in Eng- 
land, 1813. — F. may truly be termed one of the most 
illustrious scientists of modern times; a man who, to 
use the words of Lord Chatham, * was an honor not to 
the English nation only, but to human nature.” In 
Jan., 1872, a bronze statue was erected in his honor in 
Printing-house Square, New York, and inaugurated 
with imposing ceremonies. 
Franklin, Sır Jons, an English Arctic explorer, в. 
in Lincolnshire, 1786. He entered the British navy in 
his boyhood, and served under Nelson at Trafalgar. In 
1818-19, he commenced his career of Polar exploration, 
and resumed it in 1825. Twenty years after, he was 
sent in command of an expedition to discover the N.W. 
Passage — an expedition from which he never returned. 
For 10 years the mystery of his fate remained unsolved, 
although expedition after expedition had been sent out 
fm the search. At length, in 1859, Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, commanding the steamer “ Fox," sent out by 
the British govt. found memorials which testified to 
the fate of Sir John and his companions, who appear 
to have perished during the summer of 1847. In 1869, 
€. F. Hall, the eminent Arctic explorer, returning from 
a five-years’ search for the remains of Sir John Fs com- 
panions, brought back numerous relics of the expe- 
dition obtained from the natives of King William's 


Land. 
Frank'lin, in Alabama, а N. W.co. 10 m. 8. of the 
Tennessee R.; area, 1,260 sq. m. ; C. Rus«sellville.— In 
Arkansas, a N.W. co. ; area, 110 sq. m. ; County Seat, 
Ozark.—In Florida, a N.W. co., b. on the Mexican 
Gulf; area, 50) sq. m. ; County Seat, Appalachicola ; 
In Georgia, a N.E. co., b. by S. Carolina; area, 45) 
sq. m.; C. Carnesville.—In Jilinois, a 8. co.; area, 
400 sq. m. ; C. Benton.—In Indiana, a 8.Е. co., on the 
Ohioan border ; area, 38) sq. m. ; County Seat, Brook- 
ville.—In the same State a village of Johnson co., 
about 34 miles W. of Hamilton. In Jowa, a N. co.; 
area, 600 square miles; County Seat, Hampton.—In 
Kansas, ап E. co. ; area, 676 square miles: County 
Seat, Ohio City.—In Kentucky, в N. cent. co. ; a., 200 

. m. ; С. Frankfort.—In Louisiana, a N.E. par. ; o., 
740 sq. m. ; County Seat, Winnsborough.—4A town and 
port of entry, C. of St. Mary's par., on the Teche, 65 
miles N. of the Gulf of Mexico.—In Maine, а W. co., 
b. N. by the Green Mountains, which divide it from 
Canada ; area, 1,600 square miles; County Seat, Farm- 
. ington.—In Massachusetts, a N.W. сопу ; area, 650 
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Frank’'lin- 


Franks 


Fraud, ( frawd.) 


Fraustadt, ( frowstdt,) a town of Prussia, 
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square miles; County Seat, Greenfield..—In AMississippi, 
а З.У. county; а., 73) sq. m. ; County Seat, Meadville; 
In Missouri, an E. county ; are 4 square miles; 
County Seat, Union.—In У. Carolina, a N.N.E. co. ; 
area, 450 sq. m. ; County Seat, Lewisburg.—In Nevo 
York, & N.E. co., on the Canadian frontier; a., 1,764 
sq. m. ; County Seat, Malone.—In Ohio. а cent. co.; 
area,53) sq. m. ; County Seat, Columbus.—In Penn- 
sylvania, a 8. co. b. on Maryland; area, 740 sq. m. ; 
County Seat, Chambersburg.—4A town, C. of Venango 
co. on French Creek 68 miles N. of Pittsburgh.—In 
Tennessee, a З. co., b. on Alabama; area, 180 sq. m. ; 
County Seat, Winchester.—4A village, C. of William- 
son county, on the Harpeth river, 18 m. 8. of Nash- 
ville. A battle of an indecisive character was fought 
near this place, November 30th, 1864, between the 
Nationalists and Confederates, under Generals Scho- 
field and Hood respectively.—In Vermont,& N. W. 
co., b. on Lake Champlain; area. 630 sq. m. ; County 
Seat, St. Alban's.—In Virginia, aS. co. ; a., 864sq. m.; 
C. Rocky Mt. 
Nin 
Bay, an in- 
dentationof the 
Arctic Ocean 
into British N. 
America, bet. 
Cape Parry and 
Port Fitton. 


ite, (-it.) [So 
named after 
Dr. Franklin. 
(Min.) A ferrif- 
erous oxide of 
zinc, found in 
New Jersey. 


frdngks b 
he.) ( Hist.) 
The name as- 
sumed by a con- 
federation of 
Gothic tribes 
from the banks 
of the Weser 
and Lower 
Rhine, who in- Д 
vaded Gaul and - 
Spain, 256-268, 
and finally es- 
tablished them- 
selves in Gaul, 
418, under their 
chief Phara- 
mond, in which 
country they 
founded the 
kingdom of France, named after them. — The term/is ap- 
plied by the Turksand other Orientals, to all the peoples 
of Western Europe indiscriminately. 





Fig. 335. — ARMS OF THE FRANKS. 


Frascati, (frds-kah'te,) a town of Central Italy, in 


the Campagna, 11 m. 8.E. of Rome. Cicero was B. here, 
js hee to it are the ruins of the ancient Tusculum. 


Frasera, (fra-se'rah. (Bot) The Columbo, а gen. of 
ianaces. 


N. American biennial herbs, О. Genti . Caro- 
linensis furnishes a fine gentian-like bitter, which is 
emetic and cathartic. 


Fraserburgh, (frázr-bür-ro,) a seaport of Scotland, 


N.E. ooa of co. Aberdeen, 18 m. N.N.E. of Peterhead. 


Fraternity, (fra-tiir’ne-te.) [From L. 


fraternitas, a 
brotherho In its literal sense,a body of men united 
together in one brotherhood. — (Ессї.) A society of 
priests, or of pious laymen, associated together for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes : — the several monastic 
orders are, strictly speaking, fraternities. 

[Erom L. fraus, fraudis, a cheating. ] 
(Law.) All deceitful practices in defrauding or endeav- 
oring to defraud another of his known right. By the 
laws of all civilized nations, 2. invalidates obligations. 
In order to produce this effect, however, it is necessary 
that the misrepresentations, or other dishonest mancu- 
vres of the offending party, shall have induced the other 
to enter into an agreement or contract, to which he 
would not, otherwise, have consented. 
in the prov- 
ince of Posen, 55 m. N.N.W. of Breslau. In its vicin- 
ity, git Ps Swedes defeated the Saxons and Russians, 


. 1,926. 
— (frdks'e-müs.) (Bot.) The Ash, а gen. s? 


trees, О. Oleaces, well distinguished by its fruit, which 
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is dry and indehiscent, two-celled, comp and end- 
ing in a leaf-like expansion (samera) The ite Asb, 
F. Americanus, which much resembles the European 
species, F. ezcelsior, із common in the Northern States 
. and in Canada. In height, gracefulness of form, and 
elegance of foliage, it has no superiors, scarcely any 
competitor. Its branches at first keep close to the 
trunk, and form acute angles with it; but as they begin 
to lengthen, they generally take an easy sweep, and the 
looseness of the leaves corresponding with the light- 
ness of the spray, the whole forms an elegant depend- 
ing оао, 
Frazer River,(/rá'rür)a large stream of Brit. №. 
America, empties into the Gulf of Georgia, in N. Lat. 
459, opposite Vancouver's Island. 
Freckle, (frek'l.) [From Ger. flecken, a blotch.) (Med.) 
This term includes not only the yellow lentigines, which 
appear on persons of a fair skin, and the large brown 
patches, which also arise from exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, but also to those la dusky patches 
which are very similar in appearance, but which appear 
on other parts of the surface that are constantly covered. 
They do not extend farther than the skin. ny cos- 
metics have been recommended for their removal. 
Simple spirituous lotions of weak mineral acids, ap- 
plied a few times in the day, are as effectual as any 
other means. 
жтсаскончае, ( fra-da-gónd',) в. 545 A. D., became the 
wife of Chilpéric I., king of the Franks, 565, and was 
notorious for her vices. After causing the murder of 
her husband's sons by his first marriage, and also that 
of Sigebert, king of Austrasia, she acted as regent dur- 
Е her son Clotaire's minority with singular ability. 
. 596 


Fredericia, ( fréd-tir-ish’yah,) a fortified seaport of 
Denmark, on the Little Belt, p. Jütland, 13 in. 8.Е. of 
Yeile. . 6,000. 
Frederick, (sometimes written FREDERIC,) ( fréd'ür- 
ik) (Ger. FrizDRICH.) The name of the following 
European sovereigns who take a distinctive position in 
history :— Bohemia. F. V., Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
в. 1598, was in 1619 elected king of Buhemia by the 
Czech people, who had revolted against the Empire. 
After a short reign of twelve months, F. was defeated 
in the battle of Prague, and р. in exile, 1032, — Den- 
mark. F. I., king of Denmark and Norway, в. his 
nepbew Christian II. in 1522. He promoted the 
Lutheran religion in his dominions, and р. in 1533, — 
Е II. s. Christian III. in 1599, carried on a victorious 
war against the Swedes, encouraged commerce and the 
arts, and was the patron of Tycho Brahe. D. 1588. — 
F. III. s. Christian IV. in 1618. Engaging in war 
t Sweden, he thereby suffered the loss of several 
of his prova. D. 1670. — F. IV. s. his father, Christian 
V., in 1671. He was a popular sovereign, and carried 
on war against Sweden during the greater part of his 
reign. D. 1730.— F. V. s. his father, Christian V., in 
1746. During his peaceable and prosperous reign, com- 
merce, learning, and the arts made great progress. D. 
1766.— F. VI., king of Denmark and Norway, s. his 
father, the imbecile Christian VIL, in 1808. Having 
entered into an allíance with Napoleon, the British 
under Nelson bombarded his cap., and destroyed the 
Danish fleet in the same year. In 1814 he ceded Nor- 
way, under compulsion, to Bernadotte the elected king 
of Sweden. D. 1839. — F. VII. 8. his father, Christian 
VIII, in 1848. His reign waa characterized by the 
Schleswig-Holstein insurrection of 1550-1. D. 1853. — 
Germany. F. L., surnamed BanRBaAROsSA, or the “ Rcd- 
beard," a son of Frederick, Duke of Suabia, B. in 1121, 
succeeded his uncle Conrad III. as Emperor of Ger- 
many, іп 1152, and three years later was crowned at 
Rome by Pope Adrian IV. Seven yonrs afterward, F., 
having espcused the cause of Pope Victor IV. against 
his rival Alexander III., was excommunicated by tho 
latter. After engaging in a war with the Lombards 
terminated by the Peace of Constance in 1183, F. joined 
in the 3d Crusade and perished by drowning, in tho East, 
1190. — F. II., B. 1194, was the son of Henry VI., and 
ascended the German throne in 1215, after the defeat of 
the rival claimant Otho at Bovines. Не etrove, but 
unsuccessfully, to annex Italy to his empire. In 1227 
he undertook a crusade to the Holy Lund, where he 
took Jerusalem; and, after his return, 1237, gained a 
victory over the Guelph faction at Cortenuova, and 
waged war against Pope но] IX. D.in 1250, while 
under papal anathema. — F. III., called THE PaciFic, 
was elected Emperor in 1440 in succession to Albert II, 
and was crowned at Rome two years later. During his 
reign the Hungarians made themselves masters of a 
part of Austria, including the city of Vienna. D. 
98. — Prussia. F.I., B. 1657, в. his father as F. IIL 
@loctor of Brandenburg, 1688. He joined the combina- 





Frederick, in Maryland, 
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tion arrayed against France in 1601, and in 1700 was 
declared king of Prussia by consent of the Emperor. D. 
1718. — His son, FREDERICK WILLIAM I., В. 1 в. him 
on the throne, and, after a pacific reign, D. in 1740. — 
F. lI. (known as FREDERICK THE GREAT), B. 1712, son of 
the preceding, в. him on the throne, and at once mani- 
fested executive powers of no common order. He was 
essentially a warlike prince — one in whom the martial 
faculty predominated above all else. His reign according- 
ly presents the record of one long and arduous strugglo 
against the Austrian power, for the aggrandizement of 
the new Prussian monarchy. This struggle, known in 
its first stage as the War of the Austrian — 
commenced in 1741 and ended in 1745 with a result 
the севаіоп to Prussia of the Austrian prov. of Silesia, 
But the contest between the two powers was not yet 
over. In 1756 was inaugurated the Seven Feare Wer, 
in which EF, with no other ally but England, encoun- 
tered the armies of Austria, France, and Russia. Im 
1756 the battle of Prague was gained by F. followed b 
the expulsion of his armies from Bohemia. АНһоп 
his fortunes had now sunk to a low ebb, F. still main- 
tained the war. After defeating a French army of double 
his strength at Rossbach, 1767, he, two months afterward, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Austrians at Lew 
then; followed up in 1758 by a defeat of the Russians at 
Zorndorf. The campaigns of 1758-9 turned against the 
arms of F.; but, in 1763, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
having been left to carry on the struggle unai 
made peace with F., who retained Silesia. In 1772, F. 
shared in the partition of Poland, and D. in 1786. F., 
who wrote & History of the Seven Years? War, p 
in a singular degree, an intermixture of heroic an 
mean qualities. In his patronage of literary men, as for 
instance Voltaire, he administered to his own vanity by 
the desecration of genius which, while admitting, he 
could not appreciate. Р. has been termed “an inspired 
lunatic,” and perhaps this figure of speech is a just one. 
— F. WiLLiAM 1I. B. 1744, в. his uncle F. the Great, in 
1786, and initiated an invasion of France in 1792, whioh 
was without results. By participating in the 2d division 
of Poland he largely added to Prussian territory; р. 
1797. — His son, F. WiLLIAM III. в. 1770, received аф 
the Peace of Luneville large territorial accessions; and, 
in 1806, joined the Austro-Russian alliance against Na- 
poleon, — a step which cost him the battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt (1806); and, by the Treaty of Tilsit (1807), 
half of his dominions. In 1813 he inaugurated the 
Liberation War and expelled the French from his ter- 
ritories. The Congress of Vienna (1814-16), besides re- 
storing nearly all the lost provs., gave Prussia nearly 
one-half of Saxony. D. 1840. — His воп, F. WILLIAM IV., 
8. him, and characterized his reign by his refusal te 
grant constitutional rights to his subjects, until, by 
revolting in 1848, they extorted from him concessions 
which he afterward neglected to carry out. In the 
Crimean War, F. W. pursued a system of neutrality 
which reflected seriously upon him. In 1868, bei 
unable further to exercise his kingly functions rouse 
aberration of mind produced by excessive devotion te 
the bottle (whence the sobriquet of “King Cliquot" 
given him by his mu ect) & regency was declared 
the person of his brother, the Inte Emperor William 
Germany, who в. him as king of Prussia in 1861.—F. 
WILLIAM, вос. his father in 1888. B. 1831, only son of 
the Emperor William I. (g.v.), m. in 1858 the Princess 
Royal of England, commanded the 2d Prussian corpe 
d'armé in the war with Austria, 1866, and served with 
high distinction in the campaign against France fa 
1870-1. Не lived but a short time toenjoy his imperial 
honors, Died June 15th, 1888, suc. by hisson F. William. 
а N. co., b. оп Pennsylvania; 
area, 770 sq. m. ; County Seat, Frederick.—A town, 
C. of above county, 65 miles W. of Baltimore.—In Vir- 
ginta, à N. co., b on W. Virginia; a., 878 sq. m.; €. 
Winchester. 


Fredericksburg, (-biry,) in Virginia, a town af 


Spottsylvania co., оп the Rappahannock, 65 m, N. of 
Richmond. Pop. 4,046. This piace was the scene of a 
series of most desperately fought battles during the 
Civil War, Dec. 13-16, 1862 bet. the Union troope and 
those of the Confederates, under tle respective oom- 
mand of Gens. Burnside . nd Lee; the reeult of the 
whole being that,though the Nationals suffered a virtual 
defeat, their opponents were too much exhausted to op- 
pose their recrossing of the river on the 16th. National 
loss: 1,138 men killed, 9,195 wounded, 2,078 missing. 


Frederickshall, (fréd'ür-iks-haul) а seaport of 


Norway, on the Swinesund fiord, 57 m. 8.8.E of Chris- 
Наша. At the siege of this place, Charles XII. of Bwe- 
den met his death by a musket-ball,in 1718. Zp. 


Fred'erikshamnn, (-idhm,) a fortified seaport ef 


European Russia, in Finland, 52 m. E. of Viborg. At 
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this place the cession of Finland to Russia was effected 
by treaty in 1809. . 2,500. 

Frederikshavn, (/rid'r-ikz-ha-vn.) [“ Frederick's 
Harbor."] (Formerly FLADSTRAND.) A fortified seaport 
of Denmark, p. Jütland, on the Cattegat, 36 m. N.N.E. 
of Aalborg. . 2,500. 

Frederickstadt, (-stdi,) a fortified seaport of Nor- 
way, on the Skagerrack, 48 m. N.E. of Christiania. Pop. 


3,000. 

Fredericton, (/rid'ür-ik-tin,) a port of catty, C. of 
New Brunswick, on the St. John river, 60 m. N.N.W. 
of St. John city. It із a handsomely built and prosper- 
ous place, and is the capital of Yorkcounty. The town 
was formerly called St. Ann’s. 

Fredonia, (/re-do'ne-ah,) in New York, a town of 
Chautauqua co., 40 m. 8.W. of Buffalo. Pop. 2,546. 

Freeborn, (/ré'bórn, in Minnesota, a S. co., near the 
Iowa border; area, 720 sq. m.; C. Albert Lea. 

W'ree City, (-si/e.) (Hist.) The name under which were 
known certain cities in Germany, owning a sort of quasi- 
independence, and forming separate states in the N. 
German Confederation. These were Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lübeck and Frankfort-on-the-Main; all are now incor- 
porated into the German Zollverein. 

Free Companies, (-kiim'pah-neez,) (The.) (Hist. 
The name Mg Rees, certain bands of dischar 
soldiers which devastated France, after the conclusion 
of the war with England, 1360. By their aid Duguesclin 
s"bsequently placed Henry of Trastamara on the Span- 
ish throne, 1365. 

Freedman, ( /réd’mdn,) à manumitted or emancipated 
serf or slave. 

Freehold, (/ré'hold.) [A.S.] (Eng. Law.) This term 
refers either to the quantity of estate which a man may 
have in lands or tenements, or to the tenure by whic 
such lands and tenements are held. As to the quantity 
of estate he may have, it may be either of inheritance 
or not of inheritance: if of inheritance, it may be either 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, or fee-simple conditional; if not of 
inheritance, it is for life, or for an uncertain period lim- 
ited within the term of a life. As to the tenure, freehold 
tenure is derived from the ancient freesoccage: hence 
copyholds do not come within this denomination, but 
lands held by custom of the manor, not by a copy of 
court-roll, are customary freeholds. 

Freeman, (/rémdn.) (Eng. Law.) A person who has 
been in due form admitted to the freedom of a city or 
borough. 

Freemasonry, (má stin-re). The name of a secret 
brotherhood which claims a very remote origin, and 
seems to have descended to us directly from the craft 
guilds of the medieval period. Modern Masonry arose 
in England in the 19th century, and has no connec- 
tion with the builder's craft. It was first established 
in the United States in 1723. There are now in this 
cauntry 50 grand lodges, and 715,292 members. 

Freesoiler, (-soil’iir.) (Amer. Pol.) Formerly, one of 
& political party in the U. States, distinguished by its 
opposition to the extension of slavery. 

Freestone, (fré’stén.) (Build.) Any soft stone which 
is susceptible of being worked for building purposes, 
by means of a mallet and chisel. 

Freestone, (/réstón,) in Texas, a N.E. central co. ; 
area, 840 sq. m.; C. Fairfield. 

Free'thinker. Same аз DEIST, q. v. 

Freetown, (/ré'town,) or Sr. GEORGE, a town of Upper 
Guinea, W. Africa, C. of the English colony of Sierra 
Leone; Lat. 8° 28’ N., Lon. 130? 14^ W. Pop. 15,000. 

Free Trade, (-trád.) (Pol. Econ.) А free interchange 
of the commodities of two or more countries, unbur- 
dened by excessive fiscal duties. 

ое, у —— ws NECESSITY. 
reezing. (/rezing.) [From A. S. frysan, to congeal. 
(Chem.) The conversion of a fluid body into a ати ао 
solid mass by the action of cold. Upon the principle 
of the —— of heat are founded the various arti- 
ficial methods of producing cold, particularly when the 
vapor is removed as fast as produced. If a body sud- 

denly liquefies without the application of external heat, 
cold is produced ; this is the principle of freezing mix- 
tures. By using liquids more volatile than water, as 
ether for instance, a degree of cold is obtained suffi- 
ciently intense to freeze water. The experiment ma 
be performed by placing water in a glass tube; an 
after having surrounded it with cotton moistened with 

ether, putting it into a vessel, and then dipping to the 

bottom thereof the nozzle of a pair of bellows, at the 
same time vigorously blowing through the same. The 
sir incessantly brought into the centre of the cotton 
meets the ether on an infinite number of small surfaces, 
and evapo-ates it quickly enough to cause the water to 
become transformed into ice. If mercury be used in- 
stead of water, and liquid sulphurous acid instead of 
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ether,the marcay 
ature consequently reduced to 40° (Qan 
Zero. 





FREEZING OF WATER BY EVAPORATION OF ETHER. 


Freiberg, ("ану a town of Germany, kingdom 
of Saxony, 19 m. S.W. of Dresden, in the centre of 
To Saxon mining district, of which it is the cap. 

. 20,566. 

Freiburg, ies dtu or Fribourg, ( Arena) 
a city of Switzerland, C. of a canton of same name, 1 
m. 8.W. of Berne. The cathedral of this place ранни 
one of the finest organs in Europe. "There is here also 
a magnificent suspension-bridge over the Sarine, 905 ft. 
in length. Pop. 10,454. — Area of the canton of F., 664 


sq.m. ; pop. 105,523. , 

Freight, (frát. (From Ger. ] (C€m.) The 
hire of a ship, or of a part of it, for the transportation 
of goods from one place to another ; or the sum agreed 
on between the owner and the merchant or agent fcr 
the hire and use of a vessel. In a more extended 
F.signifles the burden of such ship. .F. being the re- 
turn made for the conveyance of &c., to a partic- 
ular destination, no claim arises for its payment in the 
event of the total wreck of the ship which carried it; 
and it has been decided, that, in case of a total loss with 
salvage, the merchant may either take the saved 
or abandon it. But after he has made his election, he 
must abide by it.— Also, in inland traffic, the goods 
sent by railroad, on what is termed a freight-train. 

Freiligrath, FERDINAND, ( fri'lig-raM,)a German 
B. in Detmold, 1810: In 1849, оп account of his politi 
opinions, he retired into exile in England, taking up his 
residence in London. D.1870. Among his principal 
productions are Political and Social Poems, and the Con- 
fession of Faith (* Glaubensbekenntniss"). D. 18T6. 

Frejus, (fra/zhoo.) [Anc. Forum Julii.) A seaport of 
France, dept. Var, 15 m. 8.Е. of D and for- 
merly a place of much importance. Napoleon 1. landed 
near this place on his return from Elba, 1814. Pop. 3,000 

Fremont, Joun CHARLES, ( fré'mónl) an American 
explorer, B. in Savannah, Ga., 1813, educated at Charlee- 
ton Coll., and after some service in the nery as teacher 
of mathematics, devoted himself to surveying and rait- 
road engineering. In 1838-9, he assisted in the explo- 
ration of the country between the Missouri and the 
British frontier. Receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the corps of topographical engineers, F., 
in 1842, projected an exploration of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which arduous undertaking he suc lly ac- 
complished, after an absence of fourteen months. In 
1843-4, he extended his exp]orations as far as the Pa- 
cific; and in 1845, set out on a third exploration to in- 
vestigate the Great Basin and the coast-region of Ore- 
gon and California. In 1846, he was elected governor 
of California, and in the following year concluded with 
the Mexicans articles of capitulation which left that 


country in permanent possession of the U. States. Dit 
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ficulties arising between him and Gen. Kearney, ap- 
pointed to the command in California, F. was tried by 
court-martíal for mutiny, and sentenced to be dismissed 
the service, which sentence was, however, remitted. In 
1848, he set out on a fourth expedition across the conti- 
nent, in which he suffered great hardships. In 1849, he 
settled ín California, and was made U. 8. Senator from 
that State in 1850. In 1853, he achieved his fifth expe- 
dition across the continent, and in 1856 was defeated by 
Mr Buchanan as a candidate for the Presidency. In 
1878 appointed Gov. of Arizona. D. 1890. 

Fre' mont, in Colorado, a 8. central co.; area, 2,200 
square miles. Capital Cañon City.—In Jowa,a S.W vo. 
touching Nebraska and Missouri; area, 500 sq. miles. 
©. Sidney. 

French, (rénch.) [From France.)  Belongingor hav- 
ing reference to France. — Collectively, the inhabitants 
of that country, and the language spoken by them. 

French'-berry, (-bérre) (Во) See RHAMNUS. 

French Chalk, (-chauk.) (Min.) A var. of indurated 
talc or soapstone, found in small laminated masses. It 
combines with grease, forms a white pigment for paint- 
ing purposes, and is much used by tailors for marking 
out their patterns, &c. 

French Horn, (-hérn.) (Mu. A musical instru. 
ment consisting of a long, winding, copper tube, gradu- 
ally expanding in size from the mouthplece to the bell, 
or orifice. It possesses a compass of 30 octaves, and is 
capable of producing tones of great sweetness. 

French River, in Canada West, after rising in Lake 
Nipissing, takes a W. course till it empties into Georgian 
Bay, in N. Lat. 510 8’, W. Lon. 81° 5’. 

Frequentative, ( frekwént'a-tir.) [From L. frequens, 
often.] (Gram.) A verb which indicates the frequent 
repetition of an action. 

Fresco, (/résko,) pl. Еввзсока. (Fine Arts.) Painting 
al fresco, upon fresh or wet ground, is executed with 
mineral and earthy pigments upon a freshly laid stucco 

ound of lime or gypsum. Burnt pigments are the 
for this style of painting; they are generally 
ground with clean water, and rendered so thin that 
they can be worked with the brush; to some are added 
lime, milk, &c. The pigments unite with the lime or 
gypsum ground, and are therefore extremely durable; 
but as this ground, after standing a night, is unfit for 
inting on, there must be only a sufficient quantity 
or one day prepared.  Fresco-painting is therefore 
difficult, as it cannot be retouched. This art, which is 
employed generally for large pictures on walls and 
ceilings, was understood by the ancients, but first made 
of importance by the Italians, in the 16th cent. 

Fresnel, Avaustin JEAN, ( fra-nail',) an eminent French 
natural philosopher, B. at Broglie, 1758, discovered the 
double refraction and polarization of light, and invent- 
ed the illuminating lens now universally used in light- 
houses and known as the Fresnel system. D. 1827. 

Fresnillo, (fraiz-neel’yo,) a town of Mexico, state, and 
25 m. N. of the city of, Zacatecas. Pop. 7,000. 

Fresno, (réz/no,) in California, a B. central co.; area, 

sq. m.; C. Millerton. 

Fret, ret.) [From A.S. frethan, to ornament.] (Med.) 
Same as HrRPrs, q. v. —( Her.) A bearing composed of 
six bars, crossed and interlaced : — sometimes termed a 
rue lover's knot, —(Arch.) An ornament consisting of 
two lists, or small fillets, variously interlaced or inter- 
woven, and running at parallel distances equal to their 
breadth. —( pl.) ( . Certain short pieces of wire 
fastened to the finger-boards of guitars, &c., at right 
angles to their strings, and which, as the strings are 
brought into contact with them by the pressure of the 
oe serve to vary and determine the pitch of the 

nes. 

Frey, or Freyr, Qr) (Scand. Myth.) The Norse god 
of воп and rain, and of the fruits of the earth. 

Freya. (/ri'yah.) (Scand. Myth.) The Venus of the 
моге Pantheon, being the daughter of Njórd, the god 
of air. 

Freytag, Gustav, ( fri'tahg, a German novelist, в. in 
Silesia, 1816, gained great celebrity by his Soll und 
Haben (“ Debit and Credit ”), а novel which has passed 
through many editions, and been reprinted into several 


languages. 

Friar, (fri‘dr.) [From Fr. frère, a brother.] (Eccl) 
A term generally applied to all monks who are not 
priests, and especially to those of the mendicant orde 
such as the Franciscans, Carmelites, Dominicans, an 
Augustines. 

Fricandean, (/ri'kan-do) [Fr.) (Cookery.) A re 

gies of veal CU da ed.) [From Fr fry 

cassée, 0d’. m Fr. fricasser, to fry. 
(Gookery.) Minced chickens, rabbita, &c., fried, RE 
served up with a thick sauce. 


Frieative, (/rik'a-tiv.) [From L. frícare, te rub.| 


Friction, ( /rikshün.) 
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(Orthotpy.) Denoting certain consonantal sounds, es 

У, », 6 3, &c., uttered by the friction of the breath 

while passing through a narrow opening between two 

of the mouth-organs. 

[From L. frictio, a rubbing.) 
-( Mech.) That resistance to motion which arises from 
the roughness of surfaces, the rigidity of cords, and the 
presence of air or water. It is one of the passive resist- 
Ances to motion, preventing the bodies from sliding upon 
one another, and depending on the force with which 
the bodies are pressed together. The determination of 
the amount of force required to overcome F. in 
cases, constitutes one of the most important subjects of 
practical investigation connected with mechanics. 

Friday, (/ri'dai.) [A.8. frig-deg.] (Chron.) The 6th 
day of the week, so named from Frigga, the Scandina- 
vian Venus, worshipped by the anc. Saxons on this 
day. F. was also the Dies Veneris (day of Venus) of the 
Romans. In the Roman Catholic Church, every F. 
unless Christmas-day should fall upon it, is held as 
either a day of abstinence or of entire fasting. 

Friedland, (/réd'lahnt,) a town of Germany, prov. 
E. Prussia, 36 m. 8.E. of Künigsberg, memorable for the 
victory gained, June 14, 1807, by Napoleon I. over the 
combined Russian and Prussian armies, and which was 
followed up by the Treaty of Tilsit. Гор. 3,000. — A 
town of Austria, ín Bohemia, 68 m. N.N.E. of Prague. 
The celebrated Wallenstein (ч. v.) derived his ducal 
title from this place. р 5,000. 

Friendly, ог Tonga Islands, (The,) (téng’gch,) 


in the 8. Pacific Ocean, form an archipelago of more 
than 150 islands, partly of coralline, and partly of vol- 
canic origin; bet. 139-259 В. Lat., and 1729-1779 W. 


Lon. The chief island, Tongataboo, contains abt. 8,000 
inhab. These islands, first discovered by Tasman in 1648, 
derived their present pacific name from the friendlinese 
evinced by the natives to the navigator Capt. Cook. 
Since 1827, missionaries have succeeded in converting 
nearly the whole pop., abt. 25,000, to Christianity. 
Friends, (fréndz,) or QuAKERS. (Eccl. Hist.) А re- 
ligious sect which made its first appearance in England 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell. Their founder 
was George Fox (q.v.). He proposed but few articles of 
faith, insisting chiefly on moral virtue, mutual charity. 
the love of God, and а close attention to the inward 
motions and secret operations of the Spirit. He re» 
quired a plain, simple worship, and a religion without 
ceremonies, making it a principal point to await in 
profound silence the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
They soon settled into a regular body, professing oe 
austerity of behavior, a singular probity and upright- 
ness in their dealings, a great frugality at their tables, 
and a remarkable plainness and simplicity in their 
dress. They were subjected for a long time to constant 
persecution ; and their refusal to take oaths and 
tithes was a source of t suffering to them. But 
since the time of William III. their affirmation has 
been received instead of an oath, and is so received in 
the U. States. Their system or tenets are laid down by 
Robert Barclay, one of their members, in a sensible, 
well-written *Apology," addressed to Charles II. Their 
pp. doctrines are:—**that God has given to all men, 
without exception, supernatural light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world; that the 8сгір- 
tures were indeed given by inspiration, and are prefer- 
able to all the other writings in the world ;" but that 
they are no more than secondary rules of faith and 
practice, in subordination to the light or&pirit of God, 
which is the primary rule; that immediate revelation 
has not ceased, a measure of the Spirit being given to 
every one ; that all religious ceremonies of mere human 
institution ought to be laid aside ; that immodest soci- 
ety, the saluting one another by pulling off the ha 
bending the body, or other humiliating postures, shoul 
be abolished; and that the use of the singular pronoun 
thou, when addressing one person, instead of the cus- 
tomary you, should be strictly adhered to. They further 
Jaid it down as a solemn obligation, not to take an oath, 
encourage war, engage in private contests, nor even 
carry weapons of defence. On a most vital question of 
Christian faith, one of their body has lately thus writ. 
ten: “ Although ‘Friends’ do not call the Holy Scrip 
tures the Word of God, but apply this epithet exclu 
sively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet they believe that 
these sacred writings are the words of God, written by 
holy men, even as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; 
that they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, and that they are able to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
They also hoid them to be the most perfect and authen- 
tic declarations of Christian faitb, and tbe only fit out 
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ward standard in al] religious controversies; and that 
whatever, either in d e or practice, any profess or 
do, though under pretence of the guidance of the Holy 
Bpirit, if it be contrary to or inconsistent with tbe tea- 
timony of the Holy Scriptures, it is to be esteemed & 
delusion or error." — The Society is governed by its own 
code of discipline, which is enacted and supported by 
meetings of four degrees, for discipline; namely, n 
paratory, , quarterly, and yearly meetings. e 
preparative meetings serve to prepare the business for 
the monthly meetings, in which the executive power is 
principally lodged, subject however to the revision and 
control of the quarterly meetings, which again are subor- 
dinate and accountable to the yearly meeting, and sub- 
ject to its supervision and direction. Its authority is 
paramount, and it possesses the sole power to make or 
amend the discipline. There are at present ten yearly 
meetings, namely, those held in London, Dublin, New 
En aod New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virgini 
N. Garo na, Ohio, aud Indiana, which include & to 
ef about 150,000 members. They are divided into two 
branches : i and Orthodox Friends, the former 
being the most numerous. 

Friesland, ( frisldnd,) a prov. of the Netherlands, b. 
N. by the German Ocean, and W. and 8.W. by the 2 
der-Zee; area, 1,151 sq. m. Surface, flat and generally 
marshy. Cattle-rearing is largely carried on. С. Leeu- 
warden. Pop. 300,863. 

Friese, ( freez.) [From Fr. frise.) (Arch) That part of 
the entablature between the cornice and the architrave, 
which is ordinarily enriched with figures of animals or 

Friga —— 2) [Fr. frégate.] (Nav) А ship of 

gate, dt) [Fr. gate. av. ship o 
war between a sloop and a line-of-battle ship, having 
two gun-decks (one covered), and carrying an armament 
ranging from 20 to 50 guns. 

Frig’ate-bird. — See TACHYPETIDA. 

Frigid Zone, (/ri/id.) [L. frigidus, cold.) 
Geog.) The space about either pole of the 
minated by a parallel of 66149 of latitude, called the 

circles. Within the latter, the sun remains visible 
uring summer, and is invisible In winter, for & period 
ef time depending on the distance of the place from 
either pole. At the pole itself, the sun remains half a 
year above and half a year below the horizon. 
NFriledLisard. ( See CHLAMYDOSAURUS. 


j| о (fring. Fr. One of th lored 
ын ласи 
Fringillidse, (/rinjUle-de) (Lobl.) A large fam. 


of insessorial birds, comprising all the birds known as 
Grosbeaks, Finches, Buntings, Crosabills, Sparrows, &c., 
chiefly — by their short, robust, and conical 
bill. None of them are of large size. They feed chiefly 
upon various kinds of grains and seeds; occasionally 
upon insects. Many of them are remarkable for 
their powers of song; others are highly prized for the 
delicacy of their flesh. The Purple Finch, Curpodacus 
purpureus, of N. America, is abt. 6 inches long, and the 
wings 3 inches. Its color is crimson; belly and under 
tell-coverts white. Its song is prolonged and sweet. 
The nest is built in a tree a few feet from the ground; 
the eggs are four, bright emerald-green. 
Frio, ( fre'o,) in Tezas, a 8. co. ; area, 1,000 8q. m. 
Frisians, (frish'ydns,) Frisii, or Frisones. 
(Hist.) A people of anc. Germany, who inhabited the 
extreme N.W. corner of that country, between the 
mouths of the rivers Ems and Rhine. They were sub- 
dued by the Franks, who divided their country into W. 
Friesland and E, Friesland. The Frisian language comes 
in between the Old Norse and the Anglo-Saxon; the 
wriske et e is ven 5 a — rnt) pure 
ske ket. г. Srisquette. int. ght 
iron frame, which кы. to confine т, sheets of 
per to the tympan, before being laid on the form for 
mpression. 
Frit, or Fritt, ( /rif.) [Ger. fritte.] — In glase- 
making, the Ingredients —chiefly silex and alkali— 
which, after being calcined in a furnace, are converted 


into glass. 
Frith, or Firth, (fritk.) [From L. — strait or 


channel.) 4902.) An arm of the sea, ог the estuary 
of ala ver; as, the Frith of Clyde. 
Frith, Wim PowzLL, an English historical painter, 


3. in Yorkshire, 1820, and elected a member of the 
Royal Academy in 1853. Among his chief works are 
The Derby Dey, and The Railway Station. 

Fritillaria, (frit-U-lare-a.) (Bot) A gen. of orna- 
menta! plants, О. Lilíaces. ey are perennials, fur- 
nished with bulbs, have erect annual stems with alter- 
mate or somewhat whorled leaves, and nodding, bell- 
Shaped flowers, sometimes collected in a whorl beneath 
& terminal leafy tuft, as in tbe Crowm Imperial, F. 
émperioks. 
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Frieli Ger. Priaul.] A former К.Е. dist. 
‚ (Jre-oole.) [Ger ] a о ? 


of Italy, divided into Venetian an PF; the 
latter has been held by the Austrians since 1500, and 
the former was ceded by Venice to Austria in 1797. 


Frobisher, Sin Martin, ( frób'ish'r,) an English navi- 


gator, B. in 1518, was the first explorer of a N.W. pas 
sage. From 1576 till 1578, he made many discoveries 
in the Arctic regions, and in 1588 commanded in the 
sea-fight with the Spanish Armada. D.1594. ` 

Frobisher Strait, (/rob'islr. [Named after its 
discoverer in 1576, Sir Martin er, an eminent 
English navigator.) A strait which divides the N. side 
of Hudson's Strait from the W. shores of Davis’ Btrai 
bet. Lat. 629—649 N., and Lon. 659-749 W. Length, 1 
m.; average width, 20 m. \ 

Frog, (fróg.) [From A.B. froga.) (Zovl.) Вее BATRACHIA. · 

Frog-bit. (Во!) See LIMNOBIUM. 

Frog’-hopper. (Zodl.) See CERCOPIDA. 

Froissart, JEAN, ( frwaw-sahr’,) a French historian, B. 
in Valenciennes, 1337. His famous Chronicles, embrac- 
ing a history of the period 1826-1400, abound in vivid 
and veracious descriptions of the courta, wars, festivals, 
and tournaments of that age of chivalry. D. abt. 1405. 

Frome, ( /róm,) a town of England, co. Somerset, 11 
m. 8. by E. of Bath. . 9,762, 

Frond, (Jrond.) [From L. frons, a leafy bough.] (Bot) 
A combination of leaf and stem, as in many algals an 
liver-worts ; — а180 improperly applied to a leaf which 
bears reproductive ies, as that of dorsiferous ferns. 

Fronde, (The,) (/rónd) [Fr., asling.] (Fr. на) 
The name given to а politi party that inaugura 
an insurrectionary movement in France during the 
minority of Louis XIV. (1648-1654). Its members de- 
rived their name of Frondeurs (ungars) from the lam- 
poon warfare they waged against the Queen Regent, 
Anne of Austria, and her minister, Mazarin. Among 
the chief leaders of the F. were the Princes of Condé 
and Conti, the Duc de Beaufort, Cardinal de Rets, and 
Turenne. After the retirement of Mazarin from power, 
an amnesty was proclaimed, and the dissolution of the 


Frondeurs followed. 

Frondose, (Jrón-dós.) [From L. frondesco, І put 
forth leaves.] (Bot.) vered with leaves; bearing а 
great number of leaves. 

Front, (frint.) [Fr.the forehead.] (Mi) That pert 
of an army in the field which is directly in face of the 
enemy's position ; — the converse of rear.—(Persp.) A 
projection or representation of the face or fore part of 
an object, or of that part directly opposite to the eye. 

Frontal, ( /rünt'al.) (Erom L. frontalia, a decoration 
for the brows.] (Arch.) A small pediment or frontis- 
piece over a little door or window; also, the hanging 
which covers the fore part of an altar. —( Anat.) The 
F. bone is the front bone of the head, or that which forms 
the forehead. 

Front/alis, (-clis.) [Bamederiv.] (Anat.) A muscle 
of the forehead which serves to contract the eyebrows. 

Frontenac, ( frdnt-endk’,) in Canada West, a co. im- 
pinging шоу e Ontario; area, 342 8q. ш. C. King- 
ston. $ е 

Frontier, (fróneer.) [Same derlv.] That bo 
part of & country, state, or territory, which fronts or 
faces another. 

Frontignan, ( /rónt-een'ydn,) а town of France, dep. 
Herault, 12 m. 8.W. of Montpellier, famous for the sweet 
Muscat wine grown in its vicinity. Pop- 000. 

Frontispiece, ( fróut'is-pees.) [тош РРЦ 
a front view.] (Li£) An ornamental e ving, front- 
ing the title-page of а book.—( Arch.) The principal 
face or front aspect of a building. 

Frosinone, ( f{ro-se-nd'na.) Tino Frusino.} A town 
of Central Italy, at the confluence of the Cossa and 
Sacco rivers, 48 m. E.8.E. of Rome. Pop. 9,000. 

Frost, (/rost.) [From A.8. forst.) (Meleor.) The term 
used to describe the weather when the temperature 
descends below 320 F., во that all superficial moisture 
becomes frozen. 

Frost-bite, (-bit.) (Med) Tho freezing of any pores 
of the body by exposure toa high degree of cold. The 
frost-bitten part is at first blue and puffy, from the 
current of blood through it being suspended; man 
should the cold be continued, it becomes pallid, an 
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Froude, James Антнонмт, (frood,) an Bnglish essa 
and historian, B. in Devonshire in 1818, was educated at 
Oxford. In 1849 appeared from his pèn that remark- 
able book, The Nemesis of Faith. His reputation, how- 
ever, chiefly rests on his History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth (10 vols., 1856-1870). 

Frozen n, (The, ) ( fró'zn ó'shün,) ог Іст SBa, an 
hyperborean expanse of waters, extending from the N. 
coast of the Asiatic continent towards the Arctic Pole. 

Fruetidor, (frook’te-dér.) [Fr., from L. fructus, fruit, 
and Gr. doron, a gift.] (Fr. Hist.) In the French Revo- 
lutionary calendar, the name given to the period inter- 
vening between the 18th Aug. and the 16th Sept. 

Fruetificntion, (-if--ká'shün. [From L. fructus, 
and facio, I make.) (Bot.) The parts of a flower; or, 
more properly, the fruit and its parts. 

Fruit, (fro) [Fr. from L. fructus] (Bot) That 
part of à plant which consists of the ripened carpels 
and the parts adhering to them. All that is external 
to the proper integuments of the seed in the ripe fruit 
is called the pep (Gr. peri, around, and karpos, fruit) ; 
and this, which varies extremely in size and other char- 
acters, usually consists of three layers, the outermost 
of which is called the epicarp (Gr. epi, upon); the mid- 
dle one, the mesocarp (Gr. mesos, middle), or sometimes 
the sarcocarp (Gr. sarz, flesh); and the innermost, the 

(Gr. endon, within). These parts exhibit great 
variety, but it is generally the mesocarp which becomes 
succulent or fleshy, as in the peach, cherry, plum, and 
other drupes (Fig. 337); and in the pear, apple, and 





Peach. 


Fig. 331. 

other pomes. In drupes, or stone-fruits, the endocarp 
is the hard shell which immediately covers the seed ; in 
mes, it is the scaly lining of the seed-bearing cavities 
n the centre; in both drupes and pomes the epicarp is 
the outer skin. For further notice of different kinds 
of fruits, we must refer to particular articles in which 
they are described, as achenium, berry, ca drupe, 
вер рате, pod, &c., and to articles on the plants which 

produce them. 

Frustum, ( früs'tüm.) [L.,afragment.) (Math.) A por- 
tion of some solid body, separated from the rest; thus, 
the F. ОР A Cong is that part of a cone which remains 
when the top is cut off by a plane parallel to the base. 

Frutescent, ( froo-ts'sént.) [From L. frutez, a shrub.] 
Shrubby; —applied to a plant which does not forma 
trunk, but divides into branches near to the ground. 

Fuca, (Strait of,) foo'kah,) separates Washington 
Ter. from Vancouver's Island, and forms a sea-connec- 
tion bet. the Gulf of Georgia and the Pacifie, with its 
W. mouth in Lat. 48° 10’ N., Lon. 124? W. It contains 
the island of San Juan, claimed both by Great Britain 
and the U. 8., and which, until decided in favor of the 
latter, was for & long time an object of controversy. 

Fucaceer, ( fu-ká'se-e.) [From Fucus, the typical genus.] 
(Bot.) An order of 
dark - spored Alga, 
consisting of olive- 
colored sea-weeds 
whose spores are 
contained in spher- 
ical cavities in the 
frond. They are 
divided into many 
genera (Fig. 338). 
The greater part of 
the F. contain a 
great quantity of 
carbonate of soda, // 
which was once pro- 
cured from them in. 1^ 
eonsiderable quan- 
tities in the form 
ef kelp; and they 
are a fertile source 
ef iodine, one ofthe “== 
most important =~ 
substances used as =- 
medicines in the 
Pharmacopoeia. 





Fig. 938. — &ONARIA PAVONIA, 
(О. Pucacen.) 
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Fachsaia, ( /ü'she-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of ornamental 8. 
American planta, О. , characterized by having 


a funnel-shaped colored deciduous 4-parted cx some- 
times with a very long tube; 4 petals set in the mouth 
of the calyx-tube, and alternating with its segments; 
8 exserted stamens; and a long style with a capitate 
stigma. The flowers are succeeded by oblong bluntly 
4-cornered berries. 

Fucino, or CoLANo, (foo-che'no,) (Lake of.) taae 
Fucinus Lacus.) The principal lake of 8. Italy, p. 
Abruzzo Ultra II., 10 m. in length, with a width of 7 m. 
Since 1855, upwards of 30,000 acres of its surface have 
been reclaimed and converted into tillable land. 

Fuel, ( f/a'él.) [O. Fr. fuayl.] Any material which serves 
to maintain fire; as alcohol, tallow, coal, &c.; but the 
term is more properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, 
wood, and a few other common sources of heat. What- 
ever the substance used as fuel, its ultimate elements 
are carbon, hydrogen, or both ; and the heat is derived 
from their combination with the oxygen of the air. 
Unless F. is free from moisture, much of the heat 
which would be otherwise available is lost in convert- 
ing the water into vapor. Hence the superiority of 
dry over green wood, and of charcoal over wood; hence 
also coke gives a greater heat than coal, which contains 
vaporizable bodies which must be driven off at an ex- 
pense of heat. 

Fuentes de Onore, ( foo-aíin'teez-da-o-no'ra.) [8p., 
the founts of honor.] A vill. of Spain, p. Salamanca, 
16 m. W. of Ciudad , memorable for the severe 
but indecisive battle fought here, May 5, 1811, bet. the 
French under Marshal Massena, and the Anglo-Spanish 
army commanded by Wellington. 

Fuero, ( foo-a'ro.) [55] (Sp. Hist.) The name given to 
the entire body of liberties, immunities, and privileges 
formerly composing the constitutions of Navarre, and 
now enjoyed exclusively by the Basque Provinces. 

Fugue, (/ug. [Ег., from L. fuga, a flight.] (Mus.) A 
species of composition, in which the different parta fol- 
low one another, each repeating in order what the first 
had performed, but at a certain interval above or below 
the preceding part. There are 4 kinds of F, named, 
respectively, the strict F., free F., double F., and the 
inverted F. 

Fulcrum, ( /ül'krüm,) Eng. pl. FULCRUMS; L. FULORA. 
[L., a lever, prop, or support.] (Mech.) The prop or 
other support which sustains a lever. —( Bot.) Any ap- 
pendage of the stem or leaves of a plant, that serves a 
— or defensive purpose; as the stipule, ten- 

ril, &c. 

Fulda, ( fool'dah,) a city of Central Germany, p. Hesse. 

Cassel, on a river of same name, 60 m. N.E. of Mentz. 


Pop. 10,500. 

Fulgoride, ( fil-gó0r'e-de.) (m) The Lantern-Fly 
fam., comprising hemipterous insects belonging mainly 
to tropical and sub-tropical regions. In the typical 
gen. ne the head is dilated in front into the most 
remarkable porrect protuberances, varying in each 
species, and which is the part of the body asserted by 
various writers to emit a strong light by night, analo- 
gous to that of the fire-flies. 

Fulguration, ( fil-gu-rd'shin.) [From L. 0, 
жеребе ranges УЙ (Chem.) In Assaying, the sudden 
brightening of the molten gold and silver in the cupel, 
when the last film of oxide of lead or copper leaves the 
furnace. 

Fuller, Тномав, ( fül'ir,) an English divine, Bb. in North- 
amptonshire, 1608, was court-chaplain to Charles I. and 
II., and р. in 1661. His fame rests upon the well-known 
History of the Worthies of England, a work of sterling 
value and authority. 

Fuller’s Earth. (Mín) An earthy silicate of alu- 
mina, containing abt. 24 per cent. water. Like other 
soft aluminous minerals, it has the property of absorb- 
ing grease, and it was at one time largely employed in 
falling cloth, that is in cleaning it from greasy matters, 
but it has been to a great extent superseded by soap. 

Fulling, ( fil/ling.) (Manuf.) The art of cleansing, 
scouring, and pressing cloths, so as to make them 
stronger, closer, and firmer; which is done by means 
of a fulling- or scouring-mill. 

Fulminate, (/ül/min-àt.) [From L. fulmen, light- 
ning.) (Chem.) See FuLMINIO ACID. 

Fulminating Powder. (Chem) A fulminate. 
See FULMINIO ACID. 

Fulmination, (-à'shün.) (Same deriv. as FULMINATAB.| 
(Chem.) An explosion or detonation accompanied with 
» loud report. Such equally imply rapid combustion 
with or without flame; and the intensity of soun 
alone distinguishes the idea of F. from those of detona- 
tion and Y 

Fulminie Acid, (-min'ik.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
An acid which is known in combination with bases, as 
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Генсека, but which has not hitherto been prepared 

n the free state. The principal fulminates are fulminate 
of meroury (HgO4NO,), and fulminate of silver (A 02), 
eommonly known as fulminating mercury and silver. 
They are prepared by dissolving the respective metal 
in nitric acid, and adding alcohol, when crystals are 
deposited on cooling. Fulminating mercury is the 
principal ingredient in the explosive mixture of per- 
cussion-caps, and is likewise used for effecting the ex- 
plosien of gun-cotton. Fulminating silver is seldom 
employed, owing to the gro danger attending its 
pre on and manipulation. 

Fulton, RosznT, an American inventor and civil engi- 
neer, B. in Pennsylvania in 1765, commenced life as a 
portrait painter; and after arriving in England to fur- 
ther his studies there, made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, the father of inland canal navi- 
gation, who induced F. to forsake art for the profession 
of a civil engineer. He produced several inventions, 
both in that country and France, —— others a sub- 
marine boat, called à nautilus, intended for the destruc- 
tion of ships by explosive agency. After his return 
home in 1806, he fitted out a vessel called the Clermont, 
which he supplied with a steam-engine ordered from 
England, and which was successfully tried on the Hud- 
son river in 1807, being the first practical application 
of steam to navigation. The remainder of his life was 
devoted to the construction of steamships and floating 
batteries. D. 1815. In 1846, Congress passed an Act 
making an appropriation of $76,300 in full of Fs 
claims against the U. S. govt., for inventing steam float- 
ing batteries, superintending the construction of the 
steam-frigate Fulton, and other eminent services ren- 
dered by his improvements in the application of steam 
to navigation. 

Fulton, in Arkansas, a N. со., b. on Missouri; area, 

860 square miles; County Seat, Salem.— 7n Georgia, 
a N.W. county ; area, 200 square miles ; County Seat, 
Atlanta.—In Mlinois, a W. county ; area, 870 sq. m. ; 
C. wn.—In /ndiana,a N co.; area, 366 sq. m.; 
C Rochester.—In Kentucky, a S.W. county; d.s 200 
sq. m. ; C. Hickman.—In New York, an E.N.E. co ; 
area, 530 square miles; C. Johnstown.—A town of 

Oswego county, on the Oswego river, 25 m. N.W. of 

Syracuse.—In Ohio, a N.W. со. ; b. №. оп Michigan ; 

area, 837 square miles; County Seat, Ottokee.—In 

Pennsylvania, a S. co., touching Maryland ; area, 380 

—* C. McConnells ше. 

Pulvia, —— an ambitious Roman matron, mar- 
ried for her second husband the celebrated triumvir 
Mark Antony, and exercised great power in Rome after 
the demise of Julius Cæsar. D. 40 в.с. 

Fumariacez2, ( fu-mah-re-á'se-e. 
wo an O. of plants, all. B , consisting of 
herbs with brittle stems, watery juice, alternate cut, 
exstipulate Witte irregular, unsymmetrical flow- 
ers. Several kinds of Fumitory (gen. Fumitoria) are 
common weeds in cornfields and other cultivated 
ground, varying in luxuriance according to the rich- 
ness of the soil. 

Fumarole, (foo/mah-ról.) [From It. fumarola.] (Geol.) 
A volcanic or other orifice or aperture, whence sul- 
phureous smoke is emitted. 

Samomiy; (fū'ma-to-re.) (Bot.) See FUMARIACES. 

Fumigation, (/wmegá'shün.) PP Ызы L. fumus, 
smoke, and ago, I make use of.) (Hygiene.) A process 
by means of which disinfecting vapors are diffused 

rough the atmosphere, in order to purify apartments, 
goods, or articles of dress supposed to be imbued with 
some eray om See DISINFECTANTS. 

Fuming, (fūm'ing.) (Chem.) There are certain liquids 
which, by exposure to the air, fume or emit a visible 
smoke. Spirit of salt, also known as hydrochloric aci 
in common with others, has this property. This liqui 
is а solution of hydrochloric acid gas in water which 
absorbe it greedily, water at 409 absorbing 480 times its 
own bulk of the gas. When hydrochloric acid gas is dis- 
charged into the air, it combines chemically with the 
moisture, producing condensation or diminution in 
bulk. Hence, the compound is visible, just as the con- 
densation of pure steam in air produces visible vapors. 

Funchal, ( foon'shdl,) a seaport, and C. of the Portu- 

А ів of Madeira; Lat. 32? 7’ N., Lon. 160 54/ W. 


. 18,161, 

Function, (füngk'shün.) (From L. functio, ап accom- 
plishing.] (Algeb.) Any mathematical expression, con- 
sidered with reference to its form, and not to the value 
which it —2* by giving particular values to the 

mbols contained in it. Thus, а + z, and a? + 2$, are 

. of z, though of different for as. In whatever way a 

F. may be compounded of constant and variable quan- 
pores it is a F.of the a ee only. The 
частіш of Р. may be considered as standing in the 
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same relation to algebra that algebra does to arithme 
tic. In the calculus of F., the generalization is carried 
still further than in algebra. —( Physiol.) There are 2 
classes of functions by which life is manifested in ani- 
mals. 1. Those of animal life being functions of rela- 
tion, including sensation and voluntary motion; 2. 
Those of vegetative life, or functions of nutrition and 
reproduction. The functions of the first class bring us 
into relation with the world around us; those of the 
second are necessary to the support of life and the per- 
petuation of the species. 

Funds, (The Public,) ( finds.) (Pol. Econ.) А term 
applied, more especially in England and France, to the 
public funded debt, due by government. When, in 
those countries, money has been borrowed for public 
purposes, and it has been found that it cannot be re- 

d as a temporary loan, the resolution to hold it asa 
rpetual loan at a certain interest has been called 
funding it; and hence we read from time to time that 
certain obligations were converted from floating into 


Fundy “(Bay f,) ( fün'de,) a lar f the N 

undy, o n'de,) a e arm o e N. 

Atlantic, dividing Ne? Brunswick from Nova Scotia, 
and receiving the St. John and St. Croix rivers. Its 
length is abt. 170 m.; breadth, varying from 30 to 50 m. 

Fiinen, ( foo/nin.) [Dan. FYEN.) An island of Denmark 
formíng, along with Arroe and Langeland, a p. of the 
kingdom, separated from Jütland by the Little Belt, 
bet. Lat. 550 1-55? 38’ N., and Lon. 9° 44/-10? 53’ E. же 

1,123 sq. m.; C. Odensee. Pop. (including Langelan 
and Arroe) 235,731. 

Funeral Rites, (fu/nir-dl.) [From L. funereus, be- 
longing to sepulture.] Ceremonies accompanying the 
interment or burial of any person. See BURIAL. 

Fünfkirchen, ( finf-kerk'n.) (Ger., Five —— 
A town of Hungary, situate bet. the rivers Drave 
Danube, 105 m. 8.8.W. of Buda. Pop. 24,014. 

Fungales, ( 5 ns or Fuer. [From L. 

а mushroom.] (Bot.) A large all. of plants, class 
logens, distinguished from Algales (or Alger) more by 
habit than by any general character. They derive their 
nutriment from the substance to which they are at- 
tached, and not, as Algse, from the surrounding medium. 
They vary greatly in appearance. Some grow in living 
animals, or on animal substances; others on living 
vegetables, or upon decaying vegetable matter. Some 
are hard and horny, others soft and fleshy. Even the 
yeast of beer has been pronounced to be an abnormal 
form of fungus. A few are edible, such as the mush- 
room (Fig. 13), morel, and truffle; but the majority are 
poisonous. 

ud con pmo ( ftin’je-form.) ( Bot.) Mushroom-headed ; 
having a rounded convex overhanging extremity. 

Fungus, (/füng'güs.) (Bot. One of the Fungi, or 
FUNGALES, q. v. — Surg.) ny morbid excrescence, 
whether arising from wounds or spontaneously. 

Funnel, (fin’ni.) [From L. in, and fundere, to pour.] 
A utensil for the conveyance of liquids into bottles or 
other close vessels. — ( Naut.) The chimney or smoke- 
stack of a steamboat. 

Far, (für) [L. ] (Com.) The hair of animals 

living in the colder parts of the globe. The furs of 

commerce are the dressed skins of such animals with 
the hair attached. All the chief fur-bearing animals 
will be found described under their proper headings. — 

(Her. Furs were used in coat-armor, as well as in 

trimming and lining the robes of knights and nobles, 

and the mantles which were represented as surround- 
ing their shields. The were (Fig. 339): 1. Ermine 
f. 1), of which the field is white, and the spots black; 
ine, of which the field is black, and the spots 
white; 3, жоне, which has the field gold, with black 
ts; 4, Vair (f. 2), which consisted of pieces of the 

— of little glass spots (Fr. verres, of which the word is 

1 





Fig. 339. 
1, Ermine; 2, Vair; 3, Counter-vair; 4, Potent, 
a corrupt spelling). It is said that the furriers used such 


glasses to whiten furs in, and because they were com- 
monly of an azure(blue) color, the fur in question came 
to be blazoned argent and azure ; whilst counter-vair (f. 3), 
in which the cups are represented as placed base againet 
base, in place бе p veta baat ала vair, was or and asure. 
5. Potent (f. 4) and Counter-potent, which are supposed 
to resemble the heads of crutches, placed differently, 
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but having the same tinctures — viz., azure and argent. 
—(Chem.) The incrustation which forms on the inner 
surface of boilers, kettles, &c., after calcareous water 
has been boiled in them for a length of time. 

Furies, (/zrez) [L. —— (Myth.) The Roman 
name of the goddesses Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megsra, 
who punished violations of piety towards human be- 
ings. They were winged, and had serpents wreathed in 
their hair, and they bore torches. = 

Furioso, (oo-re-ó'zo.) [It.] (Mus) Indicating a pas- 
sage to be performed with great force or vehemence, 

Furlong, (/ürlóng. (А.З. furlang.) A measure of 

— equal to 40 poles, or one-eighth of a mile. 

Furlough, (/ürio. (From Dan. forlov.] ( Mil.) Leave 
of absence from the regiment, granted for a given time 
to a non-commissioned officer or private. 

Furnace, (/ürnds) [Fr. fourneau, from L. fornaz, a 
vault.] (Metall.) An apparatus for melting metals, &c., 
variously.constructed, according to the use for which 
it is intended. It consists of a suitable fireplace, and 
receptacles to contain the substances to be operated 
upon; and is sometimes supplied with a dome, во as to 
reverberate the heat and flame. 

Farneaux Islands, (/irno,) a group Ps Dee 
Australia and Tasmania, in Bass’ Strait, in Lat. 8., 
Lon. 148° E. Discovered by the English 
in 1773. 

Nurrow,(/ürro.) [From A.S. fur.] (Agric.) A trench 
or channel cut in the soil by the action of a plough or 


spade. 

Fuarruckabad, (foor-rook-ah-bdd’.) [Hind., “ Happy 
Dwelling.”] A fortified city of In C. of a dist. of 
same name, pres. Bengal, on the Ganges. . 15,000. 

Fürst, WALTER, (fi ) B. in Altdorf, aided Wilhelm 
Tell and Arnold of Melchthal in emancipating Switzer- 
land from the Austrian yoke, 1807. 

Fürth, (foort,) a manuf. town of Ba p. Middle 
Franconia, on the Regnitz, 5 m. N.W. of Nuremberg. 
Pop. 22,496. 

Furse. [A.S. fyrs.] (Bot.) See ULEX. 

Fusanus, (/uza'nüs. (Во) A genus of plants, О. 
Santalace 


че. 

Fuse, or Fuze, (fis.) [From L. fusum.] (Mil) A 
wooden or metallic case, containing the apparatus for 
exploding the detonative contents of a shell ; it fits into 
the fuse-hole of the shell, which latter is sometimes 
supplied with a pouch or socket. 

Fusce, (J'u'za.) [Fr., from L. fusus, a — ( Horol.) 
A contrivance for rendering uniform the action of the 
mainspring in watches and marine timepieces. It con- 
sista of a spirally-grooved cone, on which a flexible 
chain can be wound. The chain is fastened by one end 
to the base of the cone, and by the other to a barrel 
containing the mainspring. By uncoiling, the main- 
spring causes the barrel to rotate, so as gradually 
to draw the chain off the F., and, by means of the 
teothed wheel at its base, to set in motion the remain- 


Capt. Furneaux 
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ing wheels of the timepiece. One end of the axis of the 
F. is accessible externally, so that at the proper time it 
may be * wound up." The force of the mainspring de- 
creases as the spring uncoils, but in consequence of tbe 
conical shape of the F., as the force diminishes, the 
chain is unwound from a part of the gradually increas- 
ing diameter. Now, by the laws of the wheel and axle, 
the greater the radius of the wheel, the less is tbe re- 
quired power. Hence, by increasing the diameter of the 
grooves of the F. exactly as the force of the mainspring 
diminishes, uniformity of motion is secured. 

Fusel Oil, (/i’sl-.) (Chem.) A nauseous oily liquid 
produced in the alcoholic fermentation of potatoes, &c., 
consisting for the most part of amylic acid. It com- 
municates a very unpleasant taste and smell to alcohol 

Fusilade, (/uü-si-aàd') [Ег. fusilade.] (Ий) A 
simultaneous discharge of musketry. 

Fusiller, (/ii-se-leer’.) [Fr. fusüser, from fusil, a mus- 
ket.) (Mil) In the English army, a soldier belongin 
to what is termed the light infantry. A brigade of 
heavy infantry is also termed the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

Fusing-point, (/ü'ing. (Phys) Different sub- 
stances, when heated, fuse at very different tempera- 
tures, which, however, are the same for the same sub- 
stance, if the external pressure remains constant. The 
temperature at which fusion commences is termed the 
fusing-point. 

Fusion, (/i'zhin.) [Fr., from L. fusio.] The liquefac- 
tion of a solid body by means of heat; as in the case of 
metals, glass, and similar bodies. Those substances 
which admit of being fused are termed fusible, but those 
which resist the action of fire or heat are called refrac- 
tory. — Aqueous Fusion. (Chem.) The dissolving of a salt 
in its water of crystallization; the resulting fluid is & 
saturated hot solution. 

Fustian, ( fiist'ydn.) |Fr. futaine.) (Manuf.) А kind 
of coarse thick twilled cotton, of which velveteen, cor- 
duroy, and moleskin are varieties. — ( Lit.) An inflated 
style of composition in which high-sounding and bom- 
bastic terms are used, instead of such as are natural, 
simple, and appropriate to the subject. 

Fusus, (fü'sis) (Zovl.) A gen. of gasteropodous mol- 

— NE na AL 
uttehpore, ( foot-ta-poor',) a city of Brit. India, p. 
Allahabad, C. of a dist. of same vec de Lat. 25° 56 N. 
Lon. 80° 45’ W. Pop. 18,000. 

Futtocks, ( 702702.) [Probably corrupted from foot- 
hooks.) ——— The lower timbers (betweem 
the floor and upper timbers) raised over the keel, and 
serving to hold the ship's framework together. 

Future Tense, ( —— [From L. futurus.] (Gram. 
That tense of a verb which serves as the forerunner o 
& future act, event, or circumstance. 

Fyzabad, ( h-bád'.) [Hind., a “beautiful eeat.”} 
A city of British India, p. Oude, on the G and the 
anc. C. of the kingdom of Oude ; Lat. 26° 47’ N., Lon. 82° | 
10’ E. Pop. 100,000. 
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forms the 7th letter and the 5th consonant of the Eng- 

lish alphabet, while in those of the Greek and Orien- 
tal tongues it takes the third place. It is a mute, de- 
pending upon a preceding or following vowel for sound, 
which latter is both hard and soft, as in gaze and gem ; 
while in many words, as in deign, arraign, &c., the sound 
is altogether wanting. G belongs, generically, to the 
order of gutturals, in which it constitutes the flat or 
medial bar. As a numeral, it formerly represented 400, 


and with a dash above, thus G, 40,000. Inchronology, 

it constitutes the 7th Dominical letter. — ( Mus.) С is 

the nominal of the 5th note in the diatonic scale of C, 

and in the solmization of Guido Aretino, was styled sol, 

re, or ut, according as the hexachord commenced with 

9 Р, ог @. It is also the name of the highest or treble 

elef. 

@abelle, (ga-bZl.) [Fr. from Teut. geben, to give.) 
(Fr. Hist.) Originally signifying any fiscal tax or im- 
post, this term became eventually to be applied to the 
salt duty first levied abt. the end of the 12th cent. It 
was very unpopular, frequently gave rise to disturb- 
ances, and was finally abolished in 1789. 

Gabions, (72'е-йтл.) [Fr., from It. gabbia, a cage.] 
(Port) Cylindrical baskets made of osier twigs or 
\ wicker-work, 6 feet ыр and 4 wide, which serve, after 

being filled with earth, as a shelter from the enemy's 
fre; hence, in military language, & 1 signifies 
a kind of parapet constructed of gabions. 

Gable, (gá'bi.) [From L. gabulus, a pitched roof.] (Arch.) 


The upper part of the terminating wall of a building 
(Fig. 340), whose sides 

form an angle (in 
Gothic architecture a 
very ucute one) which 
corresponds to the _ 
shape of the roof. 


Gaboon, ») 
& river of W. Africa, 
emptying into the 


Atlantic a little 8. of 
the equator. The 
French established a 
settlement here in 
1845, and much infor- 
mation respecting it 
may be found in ,the 
writings of Paul du 
Chailu, the African 
traveller. | 
Gabriel, (gd@’bre-él.) 
A name borne by one 
of the angels of God, 
dispatched on benefi- 
cent errands to men f 
in different ages of the 
Church. It was he 
who was commission- 
ed to expound the 
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Fig. 340. — GABLE (13th cent.). 
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visions to the prophet Daniel a viii. 16, ix. 21). It 
was he that announced to Zacharias the birth of John, 
Meesiah’s forerunner, and to Mary the incarnation of 
the Messiah himself ( Luke i. 19, 26). 

Gabrielle d?Estróes, (sometimes called the Fair 
Gabrielle) a French lady, 5. 1571, became the mistress 
of Henri IV. of France, who created her Duchess of 
Beaufort, and by whom she became mother of Cæsar de 
Vendome, and other children. D., not without sus- 
picion of having been poisoned, 1599. 

Gad, (gdd.) [Hob., a кор А son of Jacob by Zilpab, 
and the founder of one of the 12 tribes of Israel, E. of 
the Jordan. 

Gad, (gdd.) (А.8., a club.) (Mining) A pointed wedge- 
like tool, with its sides forming a parabolic figure. 

Gadara, (ga-dah'rah.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Palestine 
Decapolis), 7 m. S.E. of the Sea of Galilee. In the time of 

hrist it wasa place of considerable size and importance. 

Gad’-fly. (Zoöl.) Sec (втер. 

€ndidre, (gdi'e-de.) [From L. gadus, a cod-fish.) A 
fam. of malacopterygious fishes, of which the Cop, q. v., 
is the type. The pp. allied species are: the Pollack or 
Coal-fish, Merlangus purpureus, which is 18 to 36 inches 
long, and has the tail broad and forked; the American 
Hake, or Whiting, Merlucius albidus, which is 12 to 36 
inches long, reddish-brown above, soiled-white below ; 
the Spotted Burbot, Lola maculosa, of the Northern 
lakes and rivers of America, which is 24 inches long, 
and has 2 dorsal fins, 1 anal, und barbels on the chin; 
and the Cush, Brosmius flavescens, of the Atlantic, about 
80 inches long, which has a siugle dorsal extending the 
whole length of the back. 

Gadsden, CHRISTOPHER, an American statesman and 
revolutionist, B. in Charleston, 8. C., in 1724, became an 
eminent merchant iu that city, and one of the boldest 
denouncers of the Stamp Act and other oppressive 
measures of the British govt. Не was a delegate to the 
Stamp Act Congress assembled at New York in 1765, 
and also to the first Continental Congress in 1774; took 
an active part in the siege of Charleston in 1776; was 
one of the framers of the Constitution of 8. Carolina in 
1778, and as lieut.-governor of the State signed its 
capitulation to tho British in 1780. He declined the 
governorship of the State in 1782, and D. in 1805. — His 

randson James G., B. 1788, was sent as minister to 
Mexico, 1853, and р. 185%. 

Gadsden, (gddzdén,) in Florida, a W. co., touching 
Georgia ; area, 50 sq. in. ; C. Quincy, 

Gad’s Hill, a locality 3 m. W. of Rochester, co. Kent, 
England, celebrated as tho scene of the encounter bet. 
Prince Hal and Falstaff (Henry IV., 2d . Charles 
Dickens, the novelist, D. at his villa here in 1870. 

Gael, (gdl.) (Ethnol.) A Scottish Highlander of the 
Celtic race. 

Gaelic, (020) or Bese. (Philol) That dialectic 
branch of the old Celtic language which is still spoken 
in the Scottish Highlands, апа ia almost identical with 
the Irish tongue. The G. is bold, expressive, and har- 
monious ; and susceptible of high poetical development, 
as may be seen in the works of Ossian. 

GQaéta, (ga-ai'(ah,) a fortified scaport of 8. Italy, p. Ca- 
serta, at the N.W. extremity of the gulf of same name, 
41 m. N.W. of Naples. This place is of high antiquity, 
and after the lapse of the W. empire, became for a time 
& republic under papal auzerainty. It belonged to the 
crown of Naples from 1435 to 1860. In 1806 it was be- 
sieged by the French, and in 1866 for several weeks by 
the Italian army under Cialdini, when its fall surren- 
dered the last hold of the Bourbons upon the Neapolitan 
throne. Pup. 17,978. 

Gaff, (g4f.) [From Fr. gaffe, a harpoon] (Naut) A 
kind of pole or boom employed in strotching out the 
upper edges of such sails as are extended by a boom bo- 
low, as the mainsail of a sloop, and the like. 

Gage, (gàj.) (Fr., from L. gadium.] (Naut.) Tho water- 
draught of a ship; —also, the relative position of one 
ship to another at sea; as to have the lee- or the weather- 
gage. 

Gage, (94),) in Nebraska, a B.E. co., b. on Kansas; area, 
576 aq. m. ; C. Danville. 

Gagetown, (gii) a town, C. of Queen's co, New 
Brunswick, on the St. John's River, 28 m. 8.К. of Fred- 
ericton. Pop. in 1871, 1,282. 

Gaines’ Mill, (BATTLE or.) Seo CAICKAHOMINY. 

Gainsborough, THomas, (gáns'bro) an English 
painter, B. їп Sudbury, 1727, was the first great land- 
scapist of the English school. His works, highly prized 
by collectors, excel in richness of coloring and vigor of 
chiaroscuro. D. 1788. 

Gainsborough, (gdns'bro,) a rt of Baglend, co. 
Lincoln, on the Trent, 117 m. N. by W. of London. op. 


,978. 
@alactie, (-Id'tik.) [From Gr. galaktos, milk.] (4s 
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tron.) Pertaining to the Galaxy, or Milky Way; om, 
the galactic poles. 

Galaga, (ga-lah’gah,) a French island in the Indiam 
Ocean; Lat. 100 29’ 50” N., Lon. 56° 45’ Е. Ezp. Cocoa- 
nut oil. 

Galago, (ga-lá'go.) (2001.) See LEMURIDA. 

Galanthus, (ga-lán'ts.) (Bot.) А gen. of 
Amaryllidacee. The common Snowdrop, G. 
dwarf bulbous plant, has a pair of narrow linear glau- 
cous leaves, and drooping white flowers, dotted with 
green on the inner segments, and generally solitary at 
the top of the short scape. 

Galantine, (gdi'dn-tee».) [From Fr. galantin.] (Cook- 
ery.) A white meat, such as veal or chicken, boned, 
rulled up, seasoned, boiled, and eaten cold. 

Galapagos Islands, (gdl-ah-pa'gée,) а group in the 
Pacific Ocean, lying abt. 200 m. W. of the Peruvian 
coast, bet. W. Lon. 8990-929. They are of volcanic 
origin, and comprise 7 small and 6 larger islands, the 
principal being that of Albemarle. They are but par- 
tially inhabited. 

Gala’ta. Seo CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Galatea, (gdl-a-te/'ah. (Myth.) A Nereid beloved by 
Acia, and by Polyphemus the Cyclops. 

Galatia, (gah-la’shah,) a former region of Asia Minor, 
surrounded by the Euxine, Phrygia, рун апа Сар- 
padocia. It was first colonized by the Gauls (whence 
the derivation of ita name), and was one of the theatres 
of St. Paul's labors in Christianizing the heathen, as 
scen in his Epistlo to the Galatians. 

Galatz, Galacz, — а seaport of Roumania, in 
Moldavia, on the N. bank of the Danube, 80 m. W. of its 
mouth at Sulina; Lat. 45° 24’ N., Lon. 28° E. It shares 
with Ibrail the monopoly of the transit trade between 
Hungary and the Black Sea. Pop. 26,107. 

Galaxy, (gdi'dks-e.) [From Gr. gala, milk.] (Ast.) The 
Via lactea, or Milky Жау, а long, white, luminous track, 
which seems to encompass the heavens like a girdle, 
forming nearly a great circle of the celestial sphere. 
This, like most other phenomena of nature, has sug- 
gested some beautiful ideas to the poet, and many 
systems to science. It is now believed, cont to 
the hypothesis of both the Herschels, that the Milky 
Way consists of really small stars, in clustering ag- 
gregations of different figures, which have been swayed 
by the attraction of the larger orbs into their present 
position. 

Galba, Szrvive SULPICIUS, (gdi'bah,) emperor of Rome, 
became consul under Tiberius, 33 A. D. ; under Caligula 
commanded the legions in Germany, and was appointed 
by Claudius governor of Africa. At the death of Nero, 
G. was proclaimed emperor, 68; killed by his soldiery, 
69 4. D. 

Galbanum, (gdi-bd'nüm.) (Med.) A gum resin used 
in the same cases as assafoetida. That obtained from 
Persia is ascertained to be produced by Opoidia galbe- 
nifera. 

Galbulas, (gdibu-lüs) (Bot) А strobilus whose 
scales are fleshy, and combined into a uniform mass; 
as the fruit of the juniper. 

Gale, (021) (Naut.) A stormy or tempestuous wind, 
less than a hurricane. Among sailors, when it blows 
exceedingly strong, it is said to blow half a gale.— 
(Bot.) See MYRIOA. 

Galen, (ga 1m.) a celebrated Greek physician, B. at Per- 
gamus, 131 A. D., studied anatomy under Satyrus, and 
when 34 years of age repaired to Rome, in which city 
he acquired t reputation, becoming physician te 
tbe emperor Commodus. D. abt. 208 a.p. The system 
of medical practice introduced by G. remained in force 
during 13 centuries, when it gave place to modern sei- 
ence. The part of his works which has been preserved 
forms 5 folio vols. 

Galena, (ga-lé’nah,) ог Віск Leap. (Min.) Native 
sulphide of lead, containing 86°57 per cent. of lead, aad 
13°45 per cent. of sulphur. It is the principal ore of lead. 

Galena, (ga-lé‘nah,) a flourishing city of Illinois, О. of 
Jo Daviess co., on Fevre River, 180 m. W.N.W. of Chi-. 


cago. 

Galeopsis, (ga-le-dp’sis.) (Gr. gal, a weasel, and 
appearance; its grotesque flowers are likened to that 
animal] (Bot) A gen. of plants, О. Lamtacez. The 
Hemp-nettle, G. tetrahit, ia а common weod, in waste and 
cultivated grounds, in the Northern 8tates. 

Galerius, Carus VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS, (ga-le’re-us,) а 
Roman soldier, in 292 4. D. was adop and dec 
Cæsar by the emperor Diocletian, and later defeated 
the Persians under Narses. In 305, on the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian, G. took as share the W. 
part of the empire, leaving the other part to Constantius 

Galesb: — ) in TUinots, a fine city of 
alesburg, ) in ЛИФ a fine of Kner 
co., 166 ure NT of Chicago. d 


plants, 0. 
` a 
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QGelacese, (ga-le-d’se-e.) (Во) An О. of plants, all. 
es, Pec Koned by many as а sub-order of Rubia- 

сеш. The Cleavers or Beadstraw, composing the typical 
us Galium, consist of numerous herbaceous planta, 
tinguished by having a minute calyx, а 4-lobed wheel- 
shaped corolla, and a fructification они of 2 seed- 
vessels, each containing a single dry seed. The Goose- 
, G. aparine, is so called from the avidity with 


by small arms of the sea. C. is subdivided into 4 prova., 

and its people are esteemed beyond other Spaniards 

for their industry, probity, and sturdy patriotism. С. 

Santiago. Pop. 1,880,522. 

Galicia and Lopomeria, (lód-o-má're-ah,) (KINGDOM OF.) 

& division of the Austrian empire, in its N.E. corner, 

lying bet. N. Lat. 47° 10'-50? 50, and E. Lon. 150 50'- 

26° So, and separated by the Carpathians from Hun- 

. On the N.W. the Vistula forms the barrier bet. 

f and Prussia and part of Poland. A portion of G. on 

the Turkish Moldavian frontier is known as the Buko- 

wina. Area (including the Bukowina), 34,357 sq. m. 

Surface mountainous ju the S., becoming one entire 

plain as it approaches N. Soil, fertile; agriculture and 

eattle-raising are largely engaged in. C. Lemberg. Ivp. 

(including the — 5,957,420. 

@allileans, (gdi-clé'dns.) (Косі. Hist.) An anc. Jewish 

eect, deriving its name from Judas the Gaulonite, who 

rebelled against the Romans at different times prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 70 a. p. — The title 
has also been conferred on Jesus and his disciples (Май. 

xxvi. 69). 

Galilee, (gdl'ele) (Anc. Geog.) A N.E. diat. of Pales- 

tine, М. of Samaria, and divided into Upper G.— which 

inoluded the half tribe of Manasseh —and Lower G. 

en the N. edge of Judæa, divided among the tribes of 

Mephtali, Issachar, Asher, and Zebulon. This region, 

b. N. by Syria and the Lebanon, E. by the Jordan, and 

W. by Phoenicia, formed the birthplace of Christianity 

in the person of the Saviour. It now constitutes a part 

of the Turkish pashalic of Damascus. — G. (SEA or), or 

Laxs or TIBERIAS, in Palestine, receives the river Jor- 

den, and bears also the Scriptural names of the Lake of 

Gennesareth, and the Sea or Lake of Kinnaeth. Accord- 

ing to Josephus its ancient length was 100 furlongs; 

width 40. 

Galileo, (gdl-e-l2’0,) (properly GALILEI,) a renowned 
Italian mathematician and natural philosopher, B. at 
Pise, 1564, early evinced abilities of the first order. 
After studying medicine, he turned his attention to 
the exact sciences, and discovered in 1584 the isochro- 
nism of the vibrations of a pendulum. Four years later 
be filled the chair of Mathematics at Pisa, and dis- 
eovered the law by which the velocity of falling bodies 
is determined. 1592-8 G. held the professorial chair 

. ef mathematics at Padua, invented a thermometer, and 
gave in his adhesion to the Copernican system of as- 

nomy. In 1609 he invented the telescope. discovered 
by it the satellites of Jupiter, and deciphered the lumin- 
eus nebula of the Milky Way. Denounced as a heretic, 
ge. ired to Rome in 1616, where Pope Paul V. inter- 
dicted him from pursuing further his researches into 
the doctrine of the earth's motion. In 1632 his great 
work — Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican Sys- 
tems — appeared, and subjected its author to renewed 
pue Bummoned before the Inquisition, G. was 
ncarcerated in prison for several years. This great 
philosopher р. at Florence, 1642. 

Galion, (gaem) in Ohio, a town of Crawford со., 58 
m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

Gallot, Galliot, (gáyot.) (Fr.galiote, alittle galley.] 

A Dutch 2-maated vessel carrying a large gaff-mainsail. 

€Galipen, (gdl-e-pé'a.) (Во) A gen. of shrubs or small 

trees, О. Rutacex, natives of 8. America. The bark of 

G. officinalis, G. cusparia, and other species, are used in 

medicine as an aromatic or stimulant tonic. The best 

is known as Angostura or Cusparia bark. 

Galitszin, (gah-lit'sin) the patronymic of a princely 

Russian house, prolific of able soldiers, statesmen, dip- 

lomatista, and men of letters; the most noticeable of its 

members being MICHAEL MICHAELOVITCR, 1674-1730, said 
to have been the ablest general Russia had then given 
birth to. 

Gall, (реш!) [A.8. galle.] (Physiol) The Biz, д. v. 

Gall, NZ JosEPH, (gawl) a German physician, and 

tho founder of the science of phrenology, B. in Baden, 

1158. In 1796 he n to lecture in Vienna on the 

human brain in relation to its bearings upon the men- 
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with Spurzheim (q. е.), propagated the dootrines ef 
ротезооку throug the leading cities of 

a rana, 8 y js o work is entitled The А 

a "hy sito о ervous System ín General, and 
the Brain in Particular, 4 vols., 1810-19. 

Gall, (8t.,) an E. canton of Bwitzerland, b. N. by the 
Lake of Constance, and containing the territories of 
Tokenburg and Rheinthal; area, 2,076 sq. m. Pop. 
180,411. 8. Gall, its C., is one of the chief manufactur- 
ing cities in Switzerland, particularly of muslin, and 
of embroidery in gold and silver. Pop. 14,632. 

Galland, Axroixz, (gah'lón(g,) a French orientalist, 
B. in Picardy, 1646, made several antiquarian journeys 
to the East, and produced, 1704-17, his famous French 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights (“ Arabiam 
Nights’ Entertainments”). D. 1715. 

Gallan, (Country or тне,) (gdl'lds,) a little known re- 
gion of Africa, lying to the 8, and 8. E. of Abyssinia. 
Its inhab. are wild and savage marauders. 

Gallatim, ALBERT, (gdl'lah-tin,) an American states- 
man, В. at Geneva, Bwitzerland, 1761, emigrated to the 
U. States in 1780, settled in Penna. in 1786, and in 1799 
entered the State legislature. Three years afterward 
he was sent to Congress as senator, but did not retain 
his seat by reason of non-eligibility as not being a nat- 
uralized citizen. This obstacle overcome, G. took bis 
sent in 1795, and after the retirement of Madison In 
1797, became the recognized leader of the Republican 
party in the Senate. 1801-1813, he held the post of 
secretary of the treasury, much reduced the National 
debt, and opposed the second war with England. In 
1814, in conjunction with the other commissioners, G. 
signed the Treaty of Ghent ; acted as resident minister 
at Paris 1816-23; and in 1826 went on a mission to 
England for the rectification of the boundary and fish- 
i questions between the two countries. D. 1849. 

Gallatin, in Jlinoi a 8.8.E. co., b. on Kentucky; 
area 310 square miles; Capital Shawneetown.—In Kew 
tucky, & N. county ; area, 150 square miles; C. Warsaw. 
—In Montana Ter., a S.W. central county; area, 14,000 
square miles; C. Gallatin.—In Tennessee, a town, C. of 
Bumner co., 25 m. N.E. of Nashville. 

Gallaudet, THomas H., (gdL-lau-d?t')) an American 
philanthropist, в. in Philadelphia, 1787. After a visit to 
Europe for an investigation of the deaf and dumb insti- 
tutions there, founded and became principal of the 
Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb— the first in- 
stitution of the kind inaugurated in the U. 8. D. 1851. 

Gall-bladder, (-bldd’dr.) (Physiol. A membrane 
situated in the concave side of the liver (Fig. 265). Its 
use is to collect the bile, first secreted in the liver, and, 
mixing it with its own peculiar product, to elaborate 
it further — to retain it for a certain time, and then ex- 
pel it as it is required. 

GQallegon, (gdl-là'gós,) a river of 8. America, in Pata- 

nia, emptying into the Atlantic Ocean in Lat. 519 3 
4 Lon. 699 W, 

Galleon, (gdi'yGn.) (Fr. galeon.) (Naut.) Formerly 
& large three-masted, square-pooped ship, employed 
commercially by the Spaniards in the transport of 
treasure from their American colonies. 

Gallery, (gdl'lir-.) [From L. galería.) (Arek) A 
long narrow passage or vertibule, the length of which 
is at least three times greater than its width, by which 
proportion it differs from а salvon. Corridors sometimes 
take the name of G. Since a G.ia commonly decorated 
with oil-paintings or frescoes, a large collection of pic- 
tures, even if contained in several adjoining rooms, is 
called by that name; as, the Gallery of the Louvr 
Paris. — ( Fort.) A walk across a ditch in a besieged 
town, made of strong planks, and covered with : 

Galles, (gdiz) (Сеоу.) The French rendering of 
WALES, q. t. 

Galley, (galle) [Fr. galére, from L. galea.) (Naut.) 
A long, low-built, narrow ship with one deck, much 
used in the Mediterranean prior to the introduction of 
steam, and still extant there. G. are propelled by sails 
and numerous oars, the latter being usually worked 
by convicts or galley-slaves, who are chained to them. 
The largest vessels of this class were those of the Vene- 
tians, some reashing a length of 162 feet, and carryi 
12 guns. From their small elevation above the sea an 
swift movement, they were formidable enemies, even to 
much larger vessels, when smooth water gave play to 
their evolutions, The celebrated Algerine corsairs com- 
mitted most of their piracies in swift G., which were 
commonly rowed by the forced labor of Christian slaves. 
—(Print.) A frame which receives the types from the 
composing-stick. 

Qall’-fly. (Zo) Bee CYNIPSERA. 

Galli, (gavlt.) (L.; Fr. Gaulois.) (Hist.) The Gauls, 
or inhabitants of GALLIA, g. v. 


tal faculties and functions, and ір 1805, in conjunction | Gallia, Оло. (gdi'leaA.) [Fr. Gaule] (anc. Geog.) 
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The name by *hich the country called France by tke 
moderns was known to the Romans. FRANCE. 

Gaalin ihe in Ohio, a B. co., b. by W. Virginia; 
area, 420 sq. m. ; С. Gallipolis. 

чаше Acid, (gdl'lik.) [From Fr. galle, the gall-nut.] 
(Chem.) An organic acid contained in moet astringent 
parts of plants. It crystallizes in long, silky needles, 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohol. 
lt is a weak acid, and forms salts with bases. The Gal- 
late A tron is the pp. constituent of black ink. Form. 
3HQ0-C4,H30,. 

Gallican Chureh, (gdl'le-kdn.) [ош GALLIA, q. v.] 
(Ecd. Hist.) The distinctive title of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in France, which, in opposition to uléramon- 
lanis, long maintained a certain degree of indepen- 
dence with regard to the see of Rome. The liberties of 
the Gallican Church were first asserted in the Prag- 
matic Sanction in 1138, but were defined and confirmed 
in 1682. It was then decided that the Pope has no tem- 
poral power in France, and only a spiritual power lim- 
ited by canons and councils, and that the decisions of 
the Holy See are subject to reversal by the body of the 


clergy. 

Gallicism, (gdl'le-sism.) [Same deriv.] A French 
idiom or phrase peculiar to the language, and intro- 
duced into the speaking or writing of a foreign tongue. 

Gallienus, Ровілов LuciNIUS VALERIUS, (gdl-le-é’ntis,) 
son of the emperor Valerian, was B. at Rome, 233 A. D. 
After the defeat and imprisonment of his father by the 
Persians, 260, G. ascended the throne, which he soon 
degraded by his Danny and profligacy. Assassinated 
by his own soldiers at the siege of Milan, 268. 

€Gallinse, (gdi/le-ne.) (Zotl.) A sub-order of birds, 
comprising the true Rasores. It comprehends the Pea- 
cock, Pheasant, Turkey, Partridge, Grouse, Domestic 
Cock, &c. 

Gal’linule. (ZoQ) See RALUDA. 

Gallipoli, (gdl-lip’o-le,) (anc. Gallipolis,) a fortified 
seaport of 8. Italy, p. Otranto, on the Е. side of the Gulf 
of Tarento, 28 m. W.8.W. of Otranto. It is noted for its 
extensive exports of olive oil. Pop. 10,128. — A seaport 
of European Turkey, p. Roumelia, at the junction of 
the Hellespont with the Sea of Marmora, 90 m. 8. of 
Adrianople. It forms the chief rendezvous of the im- 
perial navy. Pop. 50,000. — The PzNIX8ULA ОР G.forms 
the barrier bet. the Gulf of Вагов and the JEgean Bea 
and the Hellespont, being 62 m. in length, with а fiuc- 


tuating width of from 4 to 12 m. 
Батров, (gd -lip/o-lis,) in Ohio, a thri town, C. 
of Gallia co., on the Ohio, 108 m. 8.8.E. of Columbus. 


Gall’-nut. Bee CYNIPSERA. 

Galion, (gaion. (Sp. соп.) A measure of capacity 
both for гу — and liquids, holding 4 Eng. quarts. 
The imp. G. contains 10 ibs. avoirdupois of distilled 
water, equal to 277 :274 cub. inches. The U. States G. 
is the standard Winchester wine G. of 231 cub. inches, 
contains 8:3388 avoirdupois lbs, ог 583721764 troy 
grains of distilled water, and rules in all the States 
where mo statute G. exists. In New York State, the G. 
is equal to 8 lbs. of pure water at its maximum density, 
or 221°184 cub. inches. 

Galloway, (gdi'losd,) a former territorial division 
of Scotland, absorbed by the present cos. of Kirkcud- 
bright and Wigtown. 

Gallows, (gdi'los.) (From A.8. galga.] A gibbet for the 
execution of criminals by hanging. 

Gallas, (gauls.) (Far.) Excoriations or abrasions of the 
skin in horses, caused by the friction of harness. — 
( Bot.) Local diseases of pianta occasioned by the punc- 
ture of insects in depositing their eggs. They are pro- 
duced by concentric layers of dried sap, and do not affect 
the general health of the tree. See CYNIPSERA. 

Gali-stone, or BILIARY CALCULUS. (Med.) The name 

iven to concretions most generally found in the gall- 

adder. Some of these contain all the materials of the 
bile, and seem to be nothing more than the secretion 
thickened. The causes which give rise to them are 
very obscure. When quiescent, they often occasion no 
wneasiness ; but at times they excite violent abdominal 
iaflammation, abscesses, rupture of the gall-bladder, 
and fatal effusion into the peritoneum. 

Gallus, (gdilüs.) (L., a cock.) (Zoo) A gen. of birds 
fam. Phasianide, comprising our domestic varieties of 
tbe cock kind, and the Jungle Fowl of India. 'The Do- 
mestic Cock, G. domesticus, is too well known to need 
description. This bird has been in the poasession of 
man from the earliest times, and the varieties are now 
almost endless. They have all sprung from the Jungle 
Fowls of India, of which there are many varieties, ali 
ef which bear great resemblance to our domestic vari- 


@allbus, Carve Bu.ricrus, (gdi'Hde,) the earliest of Roman 
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astronomers, was chosen consul 166 B.c. On the eve 
of the battle of Pydna, 168, an eclipse of the moon eo- 
curred according as he had predicted, which ciroum- 
stance greatly tended to his reputation. — G. (Carus 
ViBIUS TREBONIANUB), B. about 205 A. D., в. the emperor 
Decius in 251,and by purchasing a peace with the Goths 
brought himself into popular odium. In 263, be was 
murdered by his own soldiers. 

Galt, (раш!) in Canada, p. Ontario, а town of Waterloo 
co., on Grand River, 25 m. N.W.of Hamilton. Pop. 6,000. 

TaI (gal'vaA,) in Ilinois, a vill. of Henry co. Pep. 


Gal vani, ALoisio, (gdl-vah’ne,) an Italian physiol 
B. at Bologna, 1737. He entered upon the chair 
anatomy in the university of his native city in 1762, and 
achieved a world-wide repute by his discovery of the 
electric phenomena since called Galcanism, after his 
name. This discovery he announced in the work en- 
titled De Viribus Electriciiatis in Motu Musculart Com- 
mentarius (1791). D. 1798. 

Galvanic Battery, (gai-cdw'ik.) See BATTERY. 

Galvanism, (-izm.) [Named after Galvani.) That part 
of electric science which is concerned with current 
electricity. Galvani was engaged in examining the 
supposed connection between electricity and animal 
life, when he was struck by an observation of his wife 
that the limbs of some frogs, which had been skinned 
for eating, and, by chance, placed near to an electric 
machine, contracted every time a spark passed from the 
machine. After this, be continued his experiments in 
various ways, and ascertained that the mere agency 
of metallic substances, provided they were dissimilar 
metals, would produce such convulsions. This sub- 
ject engaged the attention of experimentalists both 
before and after the death of Galvani; but none 
added anything of great importance to Galvani's dis- 
covery except Volta, who repeated his experiments, and 
found that whenever two pieces of metal of different 
kinds were placed in different parts of an animal, and 
were brought either into contact, or into connection by 
means of a metallic arc, convulsions ensued, and that this 
effect was strongest when the metals were rinc and 
silver, particularly when several pairs of the metals, 
nare pieces of moist cloth between them, were em- 
ployed. This led him to the construction of an appara- 
tus for the purpose of accumulating electricity, which 
has since been called the Galranic battery or Voliac pile. 
Several improvements upon the Voltaic pile were soon 
made by other philosophers; and the discoveries in 
galvanism multiplied with a rapidity, and to an exten 
surpassing anything before known in the history o 
science. According to the plan of this work, the chemi- 
cal effects of G., and the various subjects connected 
with it, are treated of under the various names which 
refer to them. See BATTERY (GALVANIO); ELEOTRO- 
DYNAMICS; MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY ; ELECTROSCOPS ; ELERO- 
TROTYPE; TELEGRAPH (ELECTRIC), &c. 

Galvanized Iron. (Metali.) The t strength of 
iron has been ingeniously combined with the durability 
of zinc, in the so-called G. 7., which is made by coating 
clean fron with melted zinc, thus affording a protection 
much needed in and around large towns, where the 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids arising from the com- 
bustion of coal, and the acid emanations from various 
factories, greatly accelerate the corrosion of unprotected 
iron. 

Galvanometer, (-óm'cetür. (Elet.) Oersted pub- 


lished in 1819 a discovery which connected m tiem 

and electricity in & most intimate manner, and е, 
S 
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Fig. 941. — OZRSTED’S EXPERIMENT. 


in the hands of Ampóre and of Faraday, the source ef a 
new branch of physics. Tho fact discovered by Oersted 
is the directive action which a fixed current exerts at a 
distance ona magnetic needle. To make this experiment, 
a copper wire is suspended horizontally in the direction 
of the magnetic meridian over a movable magpetic 
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needle (Fig. 341). So long as the wire is not traversed 
by a current, the needle remaius parallel to it; but as 
soon as the ends of the wire are respectively connected 
with the poles of a rye d of a single element, the 
needle is deflected, and tends to take a position which 
is the more nearly at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian in proportion as the current is more intense. 
A short time after Oersted's discovery, a German, Mr. 
Schweigger, invented the G., a very delicate apparatus, 
by which the existence, direction, and intensity of cur- 
rents may be determined. It consists of one, and some- 
times more, delicate magnetized needles, suspended 
horizontally by some very slender fibre, and surrounded 
by a great number of coils of very thin insulated copper 
wire. When the electric current to be examined is 
transmitted through the wire, the needle is deflected 
in a direction, and to an extent, dependent «1 ho di- 
rection and intensity of the current. 

(g ` -?п'о-в®бр.) 


Galvanoscope, or КпЕозсорк, 

рта galvanism, and Gr. skopeo, I view.) ( Elect.) An 

nstrument which much resembles the galvan:r-'-r,but 
is used only to ascertain the presence and direction of 
currents, while the galvanometer is a measure of their 
intensity. 

Galveston, (gdl/vis-tán,) in Teraa, a S.R.E. co., b. the 
Gulf of Mexico; area, 330 sq. m., half of which is water- 
surface; С. Galveston: P. (1880) 24,126.—A flourishing 
seaport-city, C. of above co., on an island of a bay of same | 
name, 230 m. S.E. of Austin: N. Lat. 29° 17^, W. Lon. 
HO 50', This is the finest and most commercial city in 
the State, possesses an excellent harbor, and exports 
large quantities of cotton. It connects by steamers 
with New York and New Orleans. 





Galway, (gaul'wàá,) a seaport of Ire- 
land, C. of a co. of same name, at the 
М.К. end of a splendid bay of same 
name, 113 m. W. of Dublin. Its for- 
eign commerce and inland traffic are 
considerable. Pop. 16,967. 

Gama, Vasco ре, (gah'mah,) a Portu- 
guese navigator, в. at Sines. He was 
the first to double the Cape of Good Hope on a voyage 
to India, 1498. In 1524 he was appointed Viceroy of 
the Indies, D. in Cochin, 1524. 

Gambetta, Lov, (31 m-b2t'tah,) a French advocate and 
politician, B. at Cahors, 1838, of Genoese extraction. 
He early distinguished himself at the bar by his facile 
address, and, entering into the political arena, became 
ore of the leaders of the advanced Republican party. 
Elected a member of the Corps Legislatif in 1869, G., on 
the fall of the empire, Sept. 4, 1870, became a member 
of the Government of National Defence; distinguished 
timself by his energy, and on Paris being besieged by 
the German armies, did not hesitate to depart from 
that city by means of a balloon, in order to get to Bor- 
deaux, from where, for some months, he exercised 
almost dictatorial power, continuing the war with per- 
haps more patriotism than prudence Оп the election 
of M. Thiers as Pres. of the French Republic, G. again 
resumed his place in the National Assembly, in the de- 
liberations of which he has since continued to take an 
active part. In 1879, he succeeded M. Grévy as President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1881 premier, a posi- 
tion he held bu: a short time, owing to disagreement with 
the Chamber on political questions. D. 1883, 

Gambia, (gdm'be-ah,) a considerable W. African river, 
which, after intersecting Senegambia, empties into the 
Atlantic at Bathurst, after an estim. course of 1,000 m. 
— А British colony at the mouth of the above river; М. 
Lat. 130° 30’, W. Lon. 14? 40’; area, 21 вд. m.; C. Bath- 
urst. Pop. 6,939. 

Gambier, (gdm'beer,) or PALE TERRA JAPONICA. (Chem.) 
An astringent substance resembling Cafechu, and used 
‘or the same purposes. It is prepared from the leaves 
of the G. shrub, Uncaria Gambir, a native of the East 
Indies. It is a most facile dye, rich in tannin, solvent 
in water, and with great affinity for cotton, to which it 

ives а permanent brown. 
m'bier Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, 
Pe French protectorate; Lat. 23? 12’ S., Lon, 134? 

Gambit, (gdm'bit.) (From It. gambetto, a tripping up.] 
(Games.) In Chess, a movement made by the player 
who opens the game, in which he places a pawn insuch 
a position that it can be taken by his adversary in order 
to give freedom of action to his superior pieces: — there 
are several kinds of G., known to chess-players by dif- 
ferent names. 

Gambling, (gdm'bling,) or Gaming, (gám'ing.) The 
art or practice of playing a game of hazard, or one de- 
pending partly on skill and partly on chance, with a 
view, more or less exclusive, to pecuniary gain. 
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Gamboge, (gim-booj',) or САмвоов. [From 
S.E. Asia, its native place.] (Bof.and Com.) A gum» 
resin, the inspissated juice of Garcinia Cambogia and 
other trees of the O. ferm, growing in the E. In- 
dies, Ceylon, Burmah, and 8. America, It is obtained 
in commerce in dull orange-colored masses, with nc 
smell, but a slightly acrid taste. As a pigment, it yielda 
a vivid yellow color, much used by painters. Medici- 
nally, its properties are highly cathartic. 

Game, (gám.) [From A.S. gamen, pleasure.] Animal: 
taken in the chase, or in field-sports. — In a culinary 
sense, the cooked flesh of venison, hares, pheasanta, 
perk gen, quails, and the like ; as, roast game, a game 
pie, &с. 

Game Laws, (The,) (-/auz’.) (Eng. Pol.) Certain 
statutes in the English law, enacted for the preserva- 
tion of beasts and birds considered as game, from unlaw- 
ful appropriation and destruction. They are an offsprin 
of the old forest Jaws, and are rigidly enforced. In the U. 
States, such laws bear a plication only to the indiscrim- 
inate and unseasonable killing of game, all persons 
being free to takc the same under proper restrictions. 

Games, (Public,)(gdmz.) [From Gr. komos, a revel.] 
(Antiq.) Diversions, contests, spectacles, and the lik 
exhibited on certain occasions for the delectation an 
instruction of the people. Such, among the Greeks, 
were the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemæan 6. ; 
and, among the Romans, the Apollinarian, Circensian, 
Capitoline, &c. The last-named people had 3 classes of 
G., viz., sacred, honorary, and ludicrous. The lst were 
instituted in honor of some deity or hero; the 2d were 
those held by private individuals for the popular enjoy- 





Fig. 542. — cuARIOT-RACE. (Copied from Montfaucon.) 


ment; as the combats of gladiators, the naumachia, 
the scenic games, and other arenal sports. The 3d 
class constituted such games of exercise and hazard as 
are common among the moderns. By a decree of the 
Roman senate, it was enacted that the P. G. should be 
consecrated and united with the worship of the gods; 
hence, games formed a leading feature of their external 
worship. — GAMES, in the modern sense, embrace 
and physical exercises and recreations, which may be 
otherwise discriminated as G. of skill, and of 
and mized games. To the Ist class belong such 
G. as chess, draughts, &c., and the physical ones of 
billiards, cricket, base-ball, golf, tennis, bowls, &c. The 2d 
order comprises G. played with cards or dice, or both, 
such as vingt-et-un, hazard, lansquenet, roulette, &с. The 
3d division includes whist, piquet, faro, euchre, backgam 
mon, cribbage, &c. 

Gammon, (gdm’/miin.) (Cookery.) A smoked ham 

Games.) 


or knuckle of salted pork. —( Same as Back- 
GAMMON, 9. t. 

Gamut, canst) [From Gr. gamma, the third letter 
of the alp The 


bet, and L. ut, a note in music.] —— 

scale or tabular arrangement of notes made by Guido 
d'Arezzo, and marked by the monosyllables ut, re, mi, 
Ja, sol, la, st, do; do has been since substituted for ut, 
as being more musical. In modern music, the ©. ia 
understood to mean the dtatonic scale, and it is also 
sometimes applied to the note G below the bass-clef. 

Gananoque, (gdn-an-ók') a town of Canada West, ` 
Leeds co., on the 8t. Lawrence, 18 m. N.E. of Kingston. 
Prp. 3,050. 

Gander, (gdn'dir.) [A.S. gandra.] The male of the 
domestic goose. 

Ganges, (gdn‘jéz,) a famous river of India, considered 
a sacred stream by the Hindoos, which rises in the high 
region of the Himalaya, and, leaving the mountains at 
Hurdwar, flows 1,557 miles, with a smooth navigable 
stream, through delightful plains, to the Bay of Be 
It receives numerous important affluents, chief of which 
are the Goomtee, Jumna, and Ramgunga, and has on 
its banks the great cities of Rajmahal, Patna, Benares, 
Allahabad, Furruckabad, Cawnpoor, Jessore, Charderna- 
gore, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Calcutta, &c. Its mouth 
forms a delta, extending 200 m. N. of the Bay of Ben- 
gal — which region, called the Sunderbunds, is a mala- 
rious, jungly tract, infested by tigers, &c. Of the twe 
chief arms of this delta, that of the Hooghly conducts 
up to Calcutta. 

Ganglion, (gdng’gle-tin.) [Gr. a knot.] (Anat. and 
Surg.) An enlargement in the course of а пестуе. Alsa- 
a tumor in the sheath of a tendon. 
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Gan me, (фан green.) [From Gr. gangrania, a 
ing.] (Med.) The loss of vitality in a part of the living 
body, whether external or internal, the part becoming 
often, in the first instance, more or less red, hot, and 
painful then livid, and finally dark and discolored, 

lack or olive-green, according to circumstances, and 
putrescent ; after which a separation takes place grad- 
ually between the living and dead parts, and if the pa- 
tient survive, the disorganized and lifeless texture is 
thrown off, and the part heals by the formation of a 
cicatrix or scar, indicating the loss of substance. G. ів 
an occasional consequence of inflammation, but is often 
also determined by more specific causes, such as typhus 
fever or erysipelas; sometimes, also, by the action of 
poisons on the system, and not unfrequently by disease 
or obstruction of the arteries of a part. This lust is 
especially the case in the form called senile gangrene. 
G. admits only to a slight extent of medical treatment. 

Gangue, (gdng.) (Ger. gang, vein.) (Afining.) The 
mineral substances in which is contained the ore of a 
metal, or which are intermixed with it without chemi- 
cal combination. 

Ganjam, (gdnjdm,) a town of India, C. of a dist. of 
same name, in the N. Circars, pres. Madras, 84 m. 8.E. 
of Cuttack; N. Lat. 19° 20', E. Lon. 85° 20. Pop. 35,000. 

Gannet, (gin'nit.) ( 207 See SULIDA. 

Ganoid Fishes, (gín'id. (Zodl.) See CTENOIDR. 

Gantlet, (gdnt'let,) or GauNTLET. [Fr. gantelet.] A large 
kiud of glove, made of iron, the fingers being covered 
with small plates: it was formerly worn by cavaliers, 
armed at all points. See GAUNTLET. 

Gantois, (gint'waw.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the city of Ghent, Belgium. . 

Ganymede, (gdn'e-med.) (Myth.) The son of Tros, а 
beautiful youth, beloved by Jupiter, who made him his 
cupbearer. 

Gaol, or Jail, (jal.) [From L. Lat. gaiola, a prison.] 
A house of detention, or place of incarceration for crim- 
inals, suspected offenders, debtors, &c.: —in the United 
States the orthography jail is used; in England, gaol. 

Gap, (gahp.) (Anc. Fapincum.] A city of France, C. 
dep. Hautes-Alpes, among the foothills of the Alps, 44 m. 
З.К. of Grenoble. It possesses considerable manufs. 
Pop. 8,165. 

@Qarancine, (gdr dn-eeen.) Hie Fr. garance.] (Chem.) 
A manufactured product of madder, which has a fine 
chocolate-brown color, and looks somewhat like ground 
coffee. The advantages of G. over madder are, that it 
is more easily used, and the colors it gives are brighter 
and more intense, although not so permanent. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, (gár-he-lah'so da lah vá'gah,) 
an eminent Spanish poet, B. at Toledo, 1503, D. 1536. 
His writings form an epoch in the literary history of 
his country, and he has been sometimes designated the 
Spanish “ Petrarch.” — Another of the same name, B. 
at Cuzco, Peru, 1630, is author of a History of Peru, dis- 
tinguished by its veracity and freedom from prejudice. 
He wrote also a History of Florida. D. in the early 
part of the 17th cent. 

Garcinia, (gdr-sin'yak.) (Bol) A genus of several 
opposite-leaved trees, О. Clusiaceæ, whose stems yield 
im greater or less 
quantity а yellow, 
resinous juice, 
which in G. Cum- 
bogia is known as 

Ceylon Gamboge. 
The Mangostan or 
Mangosteen, G. 
mangostana (Fig. 

: 343), 80 wellknown 
for its luscious | 
fruit, is found in 
the Malay islands, 
where it grows to 
a tree of middling 
stature with a co- 
nical head, the 
branches furnished 
with glossy leathery elliptical-oblong pointed leaves, 
and the flowers single and nearly seasile at the ends of 
the twigs, of a dull red color, and as large as dog-roses. 

Gard, (gahrd,) a S. mountainous dep. of France, which 
receives its name from a rapid river rising in Lozére, 
and flowing through this dep.; area, 2,253 sq. m.; C. 
Nfmes. Pop. 429,747. 

Warda, (gdrdah.) (Anc. Lacus Benacus.) A lake of N. 
Italy, 35 m. long by 12 broad. It is hemmed in by the 
Tyrolese circ. of Rovoredo, and the Italian provs. of 

erona, Brescia, and Mantua. It is picturesquely lo- 
cated, and has some good harbors, and quite a consider- 
able traffic is carried on bet. the towns upon ita banks, 
whief among which is Poschiera. | 





Fig. 343. — GARCINIA MANGOSTANA. 
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aw- | Gardenia, (gár-deue-aA.) (Во) A gen. of plante, Ө, 


Ci , and a favorite with gardeners on account 
of the fragrance and beauty of its flowers. It consiste 
of trees or shrubs, frequently spiny, and indigenous te 
tropical Asia and Africa. 

Gardening, (gdr'dn-ing.) [From Ger. garten, a garden.) 
That branch of cultivation which teaches how to dis- 
pose fruit-trees, flowers, and herbs, to the best advan. 
tage, whether for profit or pleasure; and how to pre- 
pare the soil for sowing the different kinds of seed; as 
well as how to treat the plants during their various 
stages of vegetation, till they arrive at maturity. The 
subject is divided into Horticulture, which relates to the 
cultivation of culinary vegetables and fruits; Floricw- 
ture, which relates to the cultivation of ornamental and 
rare flowers, shrubs, and trees; Arboriculture, which re- 
lates to the cultivation of trees and shrubs used for 
Various purposes in the arta and general economy; and 
Landscape gardening, or the general arrangement of the 
scenery or landscape about a country residence. 

Garfield, James ABRAHAM, 2th President of the U. S., 
в. in Cuyahoga Co. Ohio, Nov. 19, 1531, educated at 
Williams College, and adopted the profession of law. 
In Ohio Senate 1756-60; Col. of 42d O. Vol. in 1861; 
Brig. Gen. 1862; Maj. Gen. 1863; resigned from army 
to enter 88th Congress ; served as Representative from 
Ohio till 1880, when elected Senator from Ohio, and 
in same year was nominated and elected President of 
U. S. e was shot by an assassin July 2, 1881, a£ 
Washington, and died at Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 19, 
1831. The assassination arose from excitement about 
the civil service reform. Не was buried at Cleveland, 
O., deeply mourned by the whole nation. 

Gar’-fish. (Zoil.) бес SCOMBERESOCIDA. 

Garibaldi, GIUSEPPE, (gár-e-bdl'de,) an Italian patriot 
and partisan general, B. at Nice, 1807. In early youth 
he entered the Sardinian navy, and was expatriated for 
his liberal principles in 18:4. Two years later he 
fought in the war for the independence of Uruguay; 
detended Monte Video against Gen. Rosas, and won the 
battle of San Antonio, 1846. In 1848 he participated in the 
war waged by Italy against Austria, and took an active 
part in the defence of Rome against the French, 1849. 
After the fall of the latter city, G. escaped to New 
York, where he for some time resided. In 1859 he re- 
turned to Italy, and took command of a corps of sh 
shooters, with whom he highly distinguished himself 
agninst the Austrians. In 1860 he equipped a small 
army with funds supplied by his English friends, ang 
landed in Sicily. After the taking of Palermo and 
Messina, G. advanced upon the city of Naples, occupied 
it, defeated the royal troops sent against him, and 
brought about the annexation of the Two Bicilies to the 
new Italian kingdom. This end accomplished, he re- 
tired to his humble home in the island of Caprera, de- 
clining all honors and rewards for his memorable ser- 
vices. In 1862 he received command of the National 
Guard of Italy, and in the same year ontered upon aa 
undertaking against the Austrians, which caused the in- 
tervention of tlie royal troops, by whom he was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Aspromonte. In 1864 he paid a 
brief visit to England, in which country he was received 
with the wildest popular enthusiasm. The Austro-Prus- 
sian war of 1866 found G. in the field, in command ofa 
volunteer corps. In the following year he made an abor- 
tive attempt to effect the liberation of Rome, and was de- 
feated at Mentana, Nov., by the French and Papalinos. 
In 1870, during the Franco-German campaign, G. offered 
his services to France, after the fall of Napoleon, and 
was given command of the army of the Vosges. He was 
elocted to the Italian Parliament in 1875, but owing to 
ill health, soon returned iuto privacy at Caprera. D. 1882. 

Gargoyle, GURGOYLE, (gdr’goil.) [Fr. gargouille.] (Arch:] 
A projecting spout below the roof or parapet of a build 





Fig. 944.— GARGOTLE (15th cent). 
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ing, for carrying off rain-water. In Gothic architecture, 
Q. often present highly ornamental and strikingly gro- 
tesque forms (Fig. 344). 

Garlic, (gdr'lik.) (Bot.) The Allium sativum, a plant with 
& bulbous root, consisting of many small tubercles in- 
eluded in its coats. It has a strong smell and an acrid 
taste, but is much used as a condiment. — OIL or G. 
(Chem.) See ALLYL. 

i сеи [From It. the pomegran- 
ate.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina with oxide of iron. 
It ie a precious stone of great beauty, usually occurring 
in crystals more or less regular, and having numerous 
sides. Its prevailing color is red of various shades, but 
it is often brown, and sometimes green, yellow, or black. 
Precious G. is always red; fine specimens are found in 
Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, £c. ; and the term oriental some- 
times applied to it indicates not the locality where it is 
found, but its excellence. G. are usually disseminated, 
and occur in all the primitive strata from gneiss to clay 
slate. In some parts of Germany they are so abundant 
as to be used as fluxes for iron ores. Varieties have the 
names of pyrope, topazolite, melanite, grossular, pyrenite, 
and colophonite. Carbuncle is a large G. cut en cabochon, 
i. e., convex on the under side, and concave on the upper. 

Garnishee’. (Law.) A person is so styled when he 
holds in his hands money or effects belonging to the de- 
fendant in a suit, under notice of attachment, and 
which he is empowered to hold until the attachment be 
dissolved, or the plaintiffs claim otherwise satisfied. 
Garnishment signifies a sort of subpoena demanding the 
appearance of a person during the hearing of a cause to 
which he is not a party, for the eliciting of such infor- 
mation from him as he may possess, bearing upon the 
suit in question. 

Garonne, (gah-rów',) а river of France, which rises in 
the Pyrénées, and flows N.W. by Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux, below which it is joined by the Dordogne, and 
their united stream forms the Gironde, which last falls 
into the Bay of Biscay, abt. 35 m. N.N.W. of Bordeaux. 
Total length 350 m., nearly 294 of which are navigable. 
— Haute G., a 8. dep. of France, b. 8. by the Pyrénées; 
area, 2,369 sq. m.; C. Toulouse, Pop. 493,777. 

Gar-pike. (Zo/l.) See RAURIDA. 

Garrard, (gdrráird,) in Kentucky, ап E. central со. ; 
area, 250 8q. m.; C. Lancaster. 

Garret, (gdrrét.) [From О. Fr. garite, a sentry's look- 
out.] The attic, or upper story of a house. 

Garrick, Davin, (gár/rik,) the * Roscius " of the Eng- 
lish stage, was B. at Hereford, 1710. In 1735 he became 
a pupil of the great lexicographer Dr. Johnson, and ac- 
companied him to London, in which city he entered 
upon the study of the law, which, however, he quickly 
abandoned to adopt the profession of an actor. In 1741 
he appeared before a London audience, and in the fol- 
lowing year made his first bow at Drury Lane Theatre. 
He at once created a furore, and laid the basis of an 
artistic reputation that has never been surpassed in 
theatrical annals. His greatest character was that of 
Richard ПІ. D. 1779. 

Garrison, отеди) From L. garnisio, military 
—— (Mil) А body of troops detached to guard а 
citadel, town, or other fortified place. 

Gar'rison, WILLIAM LLovp, an American abolitionist, 
B. in Mass., 1804. Asa journalist and lecturer against 
slavery, G. largely contributed to negro emancipation, 
holding for 22 years the presidency of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. D. 1879. 

Garrote, Garotte, (gah-rót'.) [Rp. garote, a stake.) 
In Spain, the name given to a mode of capital punish- 
ment whereby criminals are strangulated by the tight- 
ening of an iron collar fixed round the neck, while 
seated on a stool in front of a wooden 
stake or post. 

Gnrryncese, (gádr-re-à/se-e.)) (Во) 
An unimportant O. of plants, all. 
Garryales, consisting of shrubs with 
opposite leaves, and catkin-bearing 
imperfect flowers surrounded by 
united bracts. 

Garryales, (-d/leez.) (Воі) An all. 
of plants, sub-class Diclinous-exogens, 
having monochlamydeous, some- 
times amentaceous flowers; inferior 
fruit; and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Garter, (Order of the,) (gdr- 
fir.) [Fr. jarretiére.] ( Her.) One of the 
most ancient and renowned of the 
existing orders of knighthood in Europe, the origin of 
which ís commonly accredited to Edward III. of Eng- 
land, 1444, though some attribute its foundation to the 
time of Richard Cœur de Lion and the Crusades. An- 
terior to the reign of Edward VI., it was generally 
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known as the Order of St. George. The number of 
knights was originally 26, and it has seldom exceeded 
that number. Princes of the blood are added as super 
numeraries, and special statutes are occasionally made 
for the admission of foreign monarchs, and even of 
British subjects in excess of the ordinary number. The 
reigning English monarch is sovereign of the order. 
The habit and i are, the garter, mantle, cap of 
maintenance, and jewelled collar. The the 


is 
emblematic figure of 8t. George slaying Iw, fie Б 


called the George; and the motto, inscribed in golden 
letters upon the garter of blue silk, is Honi soit mal y 
pense (“ Evil to him who evil thinks"). The G. is pop- 
ularly known in Eng!and as the blue the ac- 


quisition of which is sought after by the English no- 
bility as the ne plus ultra of hono distinction. 
Gas, (gds.) [From Ger. geist, a spirit. (Phy. and Chem. 

Any permanently elastic aërial fluid, whether produc 
by chemical experiments or evolved in natural process- 
es. Gases and liquids have several properties in com- 
mon, and some in which they seem to differ are in re- 
ality only different degrees of the same property. Thus, 
in both the particles are capable of moving; in gases 
quite freely; in liquids not quite freely, owing to & 
certain d of viscosity. Both are compressible, 
though in very different degrees; if a liquid and a gas 
both exist under a pressure of one atmosphere, and then 
the pressure be doubled, the water is compressed by 


about the 539 part, while the gas is compressed by 
one half. in MAL Аа there is a great difference: water, 
which is the type of liquids, is about 800 times as heavy 
as air, the type of gaseous bodies, while under a press- 
ure of one atmosphere. The property by which gases 
are distinguished from liquids is their tendency to in- 
definite expansion. Matter assumes the solid, liquid, 
or gaseous form according to the relative strength of 
the cohesive and repulsive forces exerted between their 
particles. In liquids these forces balance; in gases re- 
pulsion preponderates. Ву the aid of pressure and of 
very low temperatures, the force of cohesion may be so 
far increased in all gases that they are converted into 
liquids. The last to yield were oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, which resisted all attempts at liquefaction un- 
til 1877. On the other hand, heat, which increases the 
force of repulsion, converts liquids, such as water, alco- 
hol, and ether, into the aériform state, in which they 
obey all the laws of gases. 'This aériform state of 
liquids is known by the name of vapor, while gases are 
bodies which, under ordinary temperature and press- 
ure, remain in the aériform state.— Gas-Light, or Л- 
luminating-gas. The substance most ordinarily used for 
the production of light is bituminous coal ; and the gas 
obtained from it, called Coal-gas, consists essentially of 
free hydrogen, marsh-gas, olefiant gas, and carbonic 
oxide, with small quantities of some other substances. 
Dr. Clayton, about the year 1735, examined the fitness 
of coal-gas for the production of artificial light; butits 
application to economical purposes was unaccountably 
neglected for about sixty years after. At length, in 
1798, Mr. W. Murdoch, in the employment of Messrs. 
Watt and Boulton, of the Soho foundry, Birmingham, 
erected a gas apparatus on a large scale at the foundry. 
In 1803, Mr. Winsor exhibited gas illuminations in the 
Lyceum, London, and proved the practicability of 
lighting the streets of cities by illuminating Pall l. 
Since that time, the use of gas steadily increased, until 
now it has become general in the towns and cities of 
the civilized world. In the U. States, gas began to be 
used in Boston in 1822, in New York in 1827, and in 
Philadelphia in 1835. The destructive distillating of 
coal may be exhibited with the arrangement repre- 
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Fig. 345. — DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 


sented in Fig. 345. The solid and liquid products (tar, 
ammoniac liquor, &c.) are condensed in the globular 
receiver A. e first bent tube contains, in one limb 
B, a piece of red litmus paper to detect ammonia; and in 
the other, C, a piece of paper impregnated with acetate 
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ef lead, which will become blackened by the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. The second bent tube, D, contains 
enough limo-water to fill the bend, which will be ren- 
dered milky by the carbonic acid. The is collected 
ever water, in the jar E, which is furnished with a jet 
from which the gas may be burnt when forced out by 
depressing the jar in water. The most objectionable 
eonstituent of coal-gas is the sulphur present as sul- 
pee hydrogen and bisulphide of carbon, for this 

converted by combustion into sulphuric acid, which 
seriously injures pictures, furniture, £c. The object of 
the manufacturer is to remove, as far as possible, every- 
thing from the gas, except the essential constituents, 
which are marsh-gas, olefiant gas, and oil-gas (acety- 
lene, and benzole vapor), and at the same time to obtain 
as large a volume of gas from a given weight of coal as 
is consistent with a good illuminating value. 

Gas’-burner, Either a simple beak of metal perforated 
with a small round hole, or a circle with a series of holes 
which form an argand flame; or two holes drilled ob- 
liquely, to make tlie jets cross each other, so as to form 
& flame like a swallow's tail; oraslit which produces 
a sheet of flame, and is used in most of the street 
lamps. The burners are mounted with a stop-cock for 
regulating the supply of gas. 

Gasconade, (gds-kón-ád',) in Missouri, an E. central 
co. ; area, 540 sq. m. ; C. Herman. 

Gascony, (gdsko-ne. [Fr. Gascogne.) Ап anc. p. of 
France, since the Revolution divided into the deps. Gers, 
Landes, and Hautes- Pyrenees. Its C. was Auch, and its 
inhabs. (Gascons) were long proverbial for their spirit 
of bluster and braggadocio, — whence the derivation of 
the term онаа empty bravado or vaunting. Аз 

G. belonged to England from 1152 to 1453, and 
was united to France by Charles VII. 

Gaskell, ELIZABETA, (gds'kl,) an English novelist,'p. at 
Manchester,1822. As authoress of Cranford, North and 
South, and Wives and Daughters, Mrs. G. won а reputa- 
tion not M that of any other female writer 
of her time. D. 1 

Gas'-light. See Gas. 

Gas'-meter, (-mé'tr.) Before the gas is consumed it is 
usually passed through an instrument called a meter, in 
erder to ascertain the number of cubic feet which are 
used in a given time, or in a particular place. The in- 
strument consists of a kind of revolving drum, having 
eompartments which measure the gas, and deliver it, as 
they pass round in succession ; water, which, before the 
вехі revolution, is replaced by gas, taking its place. It 
йа filled with that fluid up to a certain height through 
an orifice in the side of the vessel, in which a plug is 
fitted. The gas enters by a pipe at one side, escapes 
from an orifice into а pipe at the other, and is thence 
eonveyed to the burners. By means of a train of wheel- 


work in connection with the axis of the drum, an index | Gates, 


is turned, which points out on theindex-plate how many 
eubic feet have passed through. 

Gasometer, (gds-óm'e-tr,) or GAs-HOLDER. A hollow 
eylindrical vessel, usually constructed of metal plates 
—— of glass), open at one end, and placed upon 

open end in a cistern, or a cylindrical ring of water. 

1t serves not merely as a magazine for receiving the 
ed gas, and retaining it in store for use, but also 
imparting to the gas, in the act of ignition, such a 
uniform pressure as may secure a steadfast, unflickering 

Gaspé, (gds'pa,) in Canada, a district of Quebec, com- 
prising the counties of Gaspé (cap. Percé; . 18,729) 
and Bonaventure, which form a peninsula of same name 
with abt. 375 m. of coast. 

Gassendi, PIERRE, (gds-sain'de,) a distinguished French 
savant, B. in Provence, 1592. At 21 years of age he was 
installed in the chair of philosophy and theology in Aix 
University, preferments which he resi in 1623, pub- 
fishing in the following year his Essays 
egainst Aristotle. The earliest French follower of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and the friend of Kepler and Gal- 
ileo, G. in 1642 became involved in philosophical con- 

with Descartes, and 3 years later occupied the 
«hair of mathematics in the College Royal, Paris. Asan 
astronomer, he made many important researches and 
discoveries; D. in 1655. Life, Opinions, and Morals 
ef Epicurus ; A System a pier tas Реа ; and Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum, are works of profound erudition 
and —— доо, aw 

Gaston, t in N. Carolina, a B.W. co., b. on S. 
Carolina; ar "300 sq. m.; C. Dallas. 

@astralgin, (tra je-ah.) 
end Я ormai] (Med.) Loss of appetite, accom- 


stomach.) ( Physiol.) A thin, pellucid liquor, separated 
by the capillary exhaling arteries of the stomach. It 
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is the pp. agent in — gen, for it acts with a chemical 
energy in lving food, which is not only merely re- 
duced by it to very minute parts, but its tasteand smell 
are quite changed, and it acquires new and different 
properties. See DIGESTION, 


Gasteropoda, (gds-ér-óp'o-dah.) [From Gr. gastér, 


the stomach, and peus, 
dos,the foot. ] (Zoöl.) A c 

of molluscous animals 
which move from place to 
place by means of a fleshy 
disc,or foot, situated under 
the abdomen. The greater 
part of these mollusca con- 
sist of animals inhabiting 
a univalve shell, which is 
cone-shaped and rolled 
into a spiral (Fig. 346), and 
of such the snail is a fa- 
miliar specimen. Some 
species, on the contrary, 
have no shell; of which 
the slug is an example. 
The body is elongated, 
and terminates in front by 
a head, more or less devel- 
oped, with a mouth pro- 
vided with from two to " 
six tentacula ; the back is ig. 946. 





Fig. 346. 
enveloped in a mantle, FUSUS DECEMROSTATUS. 
which secretes the shell; (U. States.) 


and the belly is covered 

on its under side by the fleshy mass of the foot. The 
class is composed of 3 orders — Gasteropoda proper, He- 
ter 


and Pteropoda. 
Gastritis, (gds-tri'tis) (Abbrev. of GASTRO-ENTERITIS.] 


[Gr.] (Med.) Inflammation of the stomach. It is at- 
tended by great irritability of that organ, hiccough, 
vomiting, and violent pain, with general uneasiness, 
and a small, hard pulse. There is also fever, accompa- 
nied with prostration of strength. It is a very danger- 
ous disease. 


Gastrochzrnide, (gds-tro-ké'ne-de.) (ZoUl.) А fam. 


of Mollusks, O. nchiata, comprising acephala 
which have the shell thin and gaping; often cemented 
into a shelly tube when adult. 


Gnstronomy, —— ок) The science of 
c 


living and of rational and critical appreciation of the 

leasures of the table; — while Cockers on the other 
апа, is the art of preparing food in such a manner as to 
render it palatable and digestible to the human stomach. 


Gastrotom y, (-trót'o-me. [гош Gr. pm the abdo- 


men, and tomé, a cutting.] (Swrg. The operation of 
cutting into or opening the abdomen. 

HORATIO, (gátz,) an American general, в. in Eng- 
land, 1728, served in the American campaign of the 
English Gen. Braddock, and afterward took up his 
abode in Virginia. Upon the breaking out of the Revo- 
lutionary War, G., in 1776, was appointed maj.-general, 
and given the command of the N. army, after its return 
from Canada. Next year he was given the chief com- 
mand, and succeeded in forcing Gen. Burgoyne to ca- 
pitulate with his army at Saratoga. In 1780, he was 
defeated at Camden, 8. C., by Lord Cornwallis, and was 
in consequence superseded in his command. D. 1806. 


меши, in .N. Carolina, а N.N.E. co., b. on Virginia; area, 


. m. ; C. Gatesville. 


Gateshead, (gátz'hd,) a town of England, co. Durham, 


on the Tyne, nearly opposite Newcastle, 275 m. N. of 
London. It has extensive manufs. of iron and glass. 


Pop. 38,337. 
Gatewa y» (gát'wáà.) (Arch.) The passage or opening 
a 


in whic 


gate or large 
oor is hung. 
This may be 
either an 


vaulted or 
roofed over. 
The G. being 
a most im- 
portant point 
in allfortified 
piao is usu- Fig. ЗАТ. — ASSYRIAN GATEWAY. 

ally protect- (Nineveh marbles. 

ed by various í 

devices. Itis flanked by towers with loopholes, from 


which assailants may be attacked, and is frequen 
overhung by a machicolated battlement, from whick 
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missiles of every description were poured upon the be- 
siogers. City gates, and gates of large castles, have in 
all ages been the subjects of great care in construction ; 
and when from some cause, such as the cessation of 
constant fighting, or a change in the mode of warfare, 
gateways havo lost their iinportance in a military point 
of view, they have maintained their poaition as impor- 
tant architectural works, and where no longer useful, 
have become ornamental. 

Gath, (gdth.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of one of the five 
principalities of the Philistines, the home of Goliath, 
and the asylum of David. 

Gatinais, (gdi/e-na,) an anc. division of France, form- 
ing the present depts. of Yonne, Niévre, Loire, and Seine- 
e!- Marne. 

Gatineau, (gah-Leen-o',) а river of Canada E. has its 
source in Lat. 48-50? N., Lon. 75930’ W., and after a S. 
course of 300 m., falla into the Ottawa, near the city of 
that name. 

Gauchos, (gau’ch5z.) (Sp.] The name given to certain 
nomadic tribes of 3. American Indiaus, dispersed over 
the Pampas from the Paraguay River to the W. border 
of the Gran Chaco. They are, so to speak, the Arabs of 
the American continent, hold dominion over vast wilds, 
possess immenso herds of horned cattle, and as horsemen 
are unrivalled. They live in corralled wicker huts, 
fenced in by hedges of cactus, and are especially dex- 
terous in the use of the lance, the lasso, and the bolas— 
their ordinary weapons. 

Чп е, (gàj. [From Fr. jauger, to measure.] An appa- 
ratus or instrument for taking measurements of forces 
or dimensions. С. аге of various kinds: thus we have 
the sliding-G., used by mathematical instrument makers 
for measuring and setting off distances; the tide-G., for 
determining the heights of tides; the wind-G., for 
measuring the force of the wind on any given surface; 
the rain-G., wire-G., button-G., &c.—( Naut.) Same ns GAGE 
(9. *.).— (Civ. Engin.) The distance between the parallel 
rails of a railroad.—(Gun.) The calibre of a piece of ord- 
nance.— (Building. In masonry, а mixture of fine or 
coarse stuff and plaster, or putty and plaster, employed 
in setting walls, for mouldings, and for finishing the bet- 

' ter class of ceilings. 

Gauger, (gà'jür. [From Eng. fec] (Com.) An offi- 

-cer of inland revenue, appsinted by the Board of Excise 
to ascertain the contents of casks of liquors, &c., in 
order to determine the duty payable thereon. The ope- 
ration itself is termed gauging. 

Gauging-rod, (gájing-) (Ccm. A diagonal instru- 
ment, marked by a scale of inches, used in measuriug 
the contents of casks or vessels. 

Gaul, (gawl) (Anc. Geog.) See GALLIA. 

Gault, (gawlt.) (Geol.) A member of the cretaceous for- 
mation, which, in England, separates the Lower from 
the Upper Green sand. It consists of an upper part, 
hard and sandy, and containing green particles scat- 
tored through it; andof a lower portion, a stiff dark 
gray, bluo, or brown clay, smooth and uniform in text- 
ure, and very plastic, which is manufactured into tiles, 
bricks, aud even common pottery. 

Gaultheria, (gaule're-ah.) (Во) А gen. of plants, 
О. Ericaces, principally inhabiting the American conti- 
nent. G. procumbens, a little creeping plant, of the 
Northern U. States and Canada, grows about five or six 
inches high. The erect stiff branches bear tufts of shin- 
ing, evergreen oval leaves at their summits; and tho 
droopiug white flowers, produced singly from the bases 
o? the leaves, aro succeeded by fleshy bright red ber- 
riea, formed by the enlargement of the calyx which en- 
closes the true fruit. All parts of this plant, which is 
commonly called Wintergreen, possess a rather pleasant 
peculiar aromatic odor and flavor, due to the presence 
of a volatile oil, which, when separated by distillation, 
is known as Wintergreen oil. It is of a pale-green color, 
having the same composition as birch-bark oil, and is 
employed medicinally as a cordial stimulant. The ber- 
ries are known as Purtridge-berry, Checker-berry, Deer- 
berry, Tea-berry, Box-berry, &c., and afford winter food 
to partridges, deer, and other animals. The plant is 
likewise called Mountain Tea, its leaves being used as a 
substitute for tea or for flavoring genuine tea. 

Gauntlet, (gaunt'Lt.) | Fr. gantelet — gant, a glovo.] For- 
merly, 4 metallic glovo or hand-covering, formiug part 
ef a suit of armor; it was sometimes made of strong 
buff leather, plated on the back of the hand and digits 
with plates of polished iron. It was in days of chivalry 
the custom when challenging an enemy to mortal com- 
bat to fling down the G. as a cartel of defiance, which, 
when taken up by the challenged party, implied accept- 
ance of tbat appeal to arma. 

Gauss, Kant FRIEDRICH, (gdwss,) an eminent German 
mathematician, B. at Brunswick, 1777. His most re- 
warkable works are: Arithmetical Disquisitions (1801); 
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End SEO Y of the Motion of tke Celestial Bodies (1809). 

. 1855. 

Gautier, Tiropat.e, (go-te-a',) a French poet and maa 
of letters, member of the French Academy, B. at Tarbes, 
1510, is the most able critic of art, and one of the best 
French writers of the time. He has written numerous 
poems, novela, books of travels, chiefly remarkable for 
their purity of style and elegance of expression, and for 
their devotion to the purer interests of art. D. in 1872, 

Gauze, (gawz.) (Fr. gaze.) (Manuf.) A very t 
slight, transparent kind of woven fabric, sometimes 
silk, at others only of thread. It is frequently enriched 
by gold and silver flowering, and is supposed to have 
been originally made at Gaza, Pulestine, whence the 
name. 

Gnuze-wire, (-wir.) ( Manuf.) A kind of textile fab- 
ric, made of fine inetullic wires. 

Gavarni, (gah-rahr’ne,) a name assumed by PAUL 
CHEVALIER, a clever French caricaturist, B. in Paris, 
1801. He has produced an endless variety of carice- 
tures, unequalled for the originality and tone they dis- 
play. D. 1866, 

Gavel, (gdvl.) [From Sp. gorilla, a mallet.) The small 
wooden or ivory hammer with which the presiding 
officer of a legislative or other public assembly raps om 
the table before him, to arrest attention or demand 
order. 

Gr vise, (gá're-e.) A sub-order of birds, О. Nalatores, dis- 
tinguished by having the bill without lamellse. Itin- 
cludes 3 great tribes: — Totipalmi (Pelicans, Gann 
Cormorants, &c.) ; Longipennes (Petrels and Gulls); an 
Brachyptemi (Divers and Auks). 

Gavial, (gd've-dl.) (Zovdl.) Bee CRocopiLIDAE. | 

Gavot, (gah'vrót.) [Fr. gavotte.) (Dancing.) Formerly, 
a kind of dence: the air of which had 2 brisk and lively 
strains in common time, each of which was played twice 
over. Introduced during the 18th cent., it went out of 
fashion early in the 19th. 

Gay, Jonny, (gd,) an English poet, в. 1688; р. 1732. His 
poem Trivia; the Beggar's Opera;and the fables his 
pen gave birth to, place him in the third rank of his 
country's bards. 

Gay-Lussac, JoszPR Lovis, (gd-loo'sdk,) one of the 
most distinguished chemists and physicists of this cen- 
tury, в. at St. Léonard, France, 1778, became a pupil 
of the celebrated Berthollet. 1n 1804, accompanied 
M. Biot, he made a balloon ascent of 13,000 ft., for the 
purpose of discovering the intensity of the magnetic 
force. In 1806 he became a member of tlie Academy 
of Sciences, In 1831, he entered the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; became professor of chemistry at the Jardin des 
Plantes in 1832; and was created a рест of France in 
18539. D. 1850. 

Gaza, (gà'zah,) a town of Syria, in the pashalic of Damas- 
cus, 3 m. from the sea and 50 m. S. W.of Jerusalem. 6. 
is tirst mentioned iu Gen. x. 41, in describing the ex- 
tent of the Canaanite frontier. It was a strong place, 
and very important from its position on the great road 
from Egypt to Syria; it suffered, therefore, many si a 
and was frequently taken by hostile peoples. 
15,000. 

Gazelle, (ga-zél.) [From Ar. gazal, a wild сові] (Zodt.) 
The Antilope dorcas of Linnæus, a beautiful and grace- 
ful antelope (Fig. 30), abt. the size of the roebuck, with 
large black horns, and of a fawn color above and white 
beneath, with a brown band along each flank. The 
beauty and brilliancy of the eye is its most remarkable 
feature. 

Gazette, (ga-zct'.) [Fr., from It. gazetta.] (Lit.) A kind 
of official newspaper containing an account of public 
or private transactions and events, which are deemed 
sufficiently important to be communicated to the public; 
of late years, however, the name has been adopted by 
journals altogether divested of official status. Gasetéa is 
snid to have been the name of a Venetian coin, in value 
abt. 14 cent American, which was the price of the first 
newspaper, 1663 :— hence the name. — 

Gazetteer, (gdz-ct-teer'.) [Same deriv.] (Zit) A dic- 
tionary of geography and topography, containing de- 
scriptions (more or less lengthy, or brief), alphabetically 
arranged, of the different parts and places on the sur 
face of the known earth, under their distinctive names. 
It may either include the whole world, as above, or be 
limited to a particular country. The first work of this 
kind is that of Stephen of Byzantium, in the early part 
of the 6th cent. The earliest among the moderns is the 
Dictionarium. Historico-Geographicum (Geneva, 1565). 

Gazogene, (gdz'ojeen.) (Chem.) An — used in 
the immediate preparation of summer drinks, such as 
soda-water, lemonade, sherbet, and the like. 

Gear, Gearing, (geer.) (From A. 8. gearwin, to equip. 
(Mach.) The several working parts of an engine or o 
any piece of machinery ; thus, when communication is 
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ded between any two working parts, the machine, 
Фс., із said to be ош of gear, and conversely, in gear. 
Machinery permitting of such an in-and-out arrange- 
ment is termed morable gearing ; that which does not 
do во, as the wheel-work of watches, &c., bears the name 
of fixed gearing. The term straight gearing applies when 
the planes of motion are in parallels to each other; 
bevelled gearing when the direction of either plane is 

han 


changed. 

Geauga, (je-aw’gah,) in Ohio, a N.E. co.; area, 430 sq. 
m.; С. Chardon: op. 14,190. 

Geber, (ga’biir,) an Arabian alchemist, flourished in 
Mesopotamia in the 8th cent. He has been ranked by 
modern authorities among the chief of olden chemists, 
and did much to establish the history of the science. 

Gechkotidee, (gék-0t'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Gecko family, 
comprising Saurians of small size, and generally of rc- 
pulsive aspect. Many genera and species are known iu 
the warmer parts of both continents. 

Geelong, (J2/10ng,) а city of 8. шнек, colony of Vic- 
toria, at the upper extremity of the W. arm of Port 
Philip, 40 m. 8.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 23,000. 

Geese, (gés,) the plural of Goose, g. v. 

Génie, (аЛа) а 
name emptying into the Gulf of Bothnia, 100 m. N.N.W. 
of Stockholm. Fop. 12,908. 

Gelasius I., (St.,) (‘eld’zhiis,) Pope, s. Felix III., 
402; р. 496. — С. II. s. Pascal II., 1118; D. 1119. 

tim, (jél’a-tin.) (Fr. gélatine, from L. gelatio, a freez- 

- ing.) (Chem.) A pale-yellow translucent substance, 
somewhat elastic and vitreous, obtained from bones, 
cartilage, and other animal substances. Jsinglass is a 
very pure kind of G. obtained from the sturgeon, while 
common glue is an impure kind obtained from refuse an- 
imal matter. G. is insclublein cold water, but swells and 
increases very much in weight after soaking in it, form- 
ing a jelly. This dissolves in hot water. А very dilute 
solution of G. has the property of gelatinizing when 
cold, but prolonged boiling destroys this power. The 
composition of G. is not definitely ascertained. 

«Gellius, AULUS, (jétle-tis,) a Roman writer who fiour- 
ished in the 2d cent., during the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, is best known by his Noctes Altice, translated into 
English, 1796. 

Gelon, (gé'lón,) tyrant of Byracuse, s. Hippocrates, 485 
p. C., and in 480 defeated the invading Carthaginians at 
Himera with immense loss. D. 478. 

Gem, (jém.) [From L. бетта, а precious stone.] (Fine 
Aris.) Generally, precious stones, or such as are em- 
ployed in jewelry, more especially those which by their 
color, brilliancy, polish, purity, and rarity, are sought 
after and prized as objects of ornament. С. of the most 
valuable kinds form the principal part of the crown-jew- 
els of sovereign houses, and are esteemed not merely 
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battle of the series that culminated on the field of Wa- 
terloo, 1815. 

Gendarmes, (shdn(g)'ddrmz.) [Fr., men-at-arms.) 
(MiL) Originally, and up to the time of the first French 
revolution, the most distinguished cavalry corps in the 
service of the Bourbon kings, to whom they formed a 
sort of body-guard. Under existing arrangements, the 
G. constitute a military police, comprise both cavalry 
and infantry, and are liable to serve in the field when 
required. 

Gender, (jén’dir.) [Fr. genre; L. genus] (Gram.) The 
sexual distinction of nouns; thus nouns expressive of 
the male sex are termed masculine; of the female, feam- 
inine; while those which are of neither sex take the 
name of neuier. In Latin, the termination of a nous 
distinguishes the С. in many instances, us for the mas- 
culine, м the feminine, and um the neuter. Kindred 
terminations appear in other languages. In these the 
idea of sex is carried out in nouns that represent things 
which are really sexless, and would be called neuter in 
English. The latter language has very few terminations 
by which the G. are distinguished, such as coust and 


countess. 
seaport of Sweden, on a river of same Genealogy, (Jen-e-dl o-je,) (From Gr. genea, family, 
10 


and logos, description.] istory or pedigrce of a 
family, or of the succession of families. A series of sev- 
eral persons descended from a common progenitor is : 
called a Гіне. A direct line is either ascending, as father, 
grandfather, great-grand/futher, &c., or descending, as son, 
grandson, &c. The collateral relations on the father's 
side are termed in civil law cognatí, on the mother's 
agnati, and the collateral lines comprehend the several 
lines (called branches) which unite in a common pro- 
genitor. The tracing or compiling of descents is the 
business of the genealogist, and it involves an immense 
amount of labor and research, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the science of heraldry. An unbroken 
descent of over fifteen generations is very rare, and 
there is scarcely a pedi in existence in which there 
are not some missing links. Fig. 348, is the ordinary 
form in which pedi are drawn. Thesign] signi- 
flesan unknown or doubtful progenitor, 1 

w or # issue by marriage, .. .... bastardy. Some 
grees show the maternal as well as the paternal descent. 
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ness and lustre, and those usually employed are dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, topazes, hyacinths, 
and chrysoberyls, which аге the most valuable; crystal- 
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amethyst, lapislazuli, malachite, jasper, agate, chalce- 
dony, onyx, carnelian, and bloodstone. They are of 
various classes, and proportional values, and are else- 
where described in this work under their proper heads.— 
ARTIFICIAL G. have become, in recent times, largely and 
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successfully fabricated by crystallizing mixtures con- | Gemeral, (jén'ur-d..) [Fr. général] (Ма) One thas 


taining their component parts at a very = temp. 
Artificial rubies, opals, emeralds, garnets, &c., have 
thus been produced, and so as to closely resemble the 
real stones in regard to color, form, and hardness. The 
diamond yet remains to be imitated successfully by art. 
GEM-ENGRAVING, or SCULPTURE (lithoglyptica), is an art of 
high antiquity, and consists in repreeenting designs 
upon precious stones, either in raised work, as cameoe, or 
by figures cut below the surface, as intaglios. This art 
fi ата among the Greeks to perfection, and it was 
also practised by the Babylonians, Egyptians, and He- 
brews. Itafterward sunk into decadence, until the 15th 
cent., when it was revived in Italy: it has, in more 


has command over an army or over one of its great di- 
visions. In the U. States, it is the highest military 
title; in Europe, it is the highest rank next to that of 
Field-Marshal. G. are of 4 grades — generals (or gen- 
eral-in-chief), lieutenanut-genorals, maler generali, and brig- 
adier-generals. The title originated in France, abt. 1450, 
when Dunois (q. v.) was intrusted by the king with the 
superintendence of the army under the title of Lieuten- 
ant-General. In the U. States the title of General was 
first conferred upon U. 8. Grant for his distinguished 
services, and on the latter's elevation to the Presidency, 
Lieut.-Gen. W. T. Sherman was promoted to that grade, 
as commander-in-chief of the army. 


modern times, reached to a high state of perfection and | Gem'eral Issue, (-ish’shoo.) (Law.) That ples which 


beauty. 
G@eminate, (;^m'in-dt) [From L. geminare, to make 
double.] (Bot.) United or collected in pairs. 
Gemini, (jém’ent.) [L, the twins.] (Astron.) The 
Twins, the zodiacal sign or constellation representing 
Castor and Pollux. They are about half-way between 
Aldebaran and Regulus, and may easily be recognized 


peremptorily denies the whole declaration or indict- 
ment, without offering any special matter by which to 
evade it, This is the ordinary plea upon which most 
causes are tried, and is now almost invariably employed 
in criminal causes. It puts everything in issue, that 
denies етшу and requires the party to prove 
that he has stated. 


by two conspicuous stars of the 2d magnitude in close | Generalise, (;én'ur-di-is.)) (Logic.) To com 


propinquity to each other; Oastor being to the E., and 
ollux tc the W.; their line cutting the belt of Orion. 
Gemsbock, (jémzbók.) (ZoWl) The ORYX, д. v. 


k 
Ge f 
N of Brussels, memorable for the introductory 


p’,)a town of Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, | Generation, (; 


prehend, 
under a common name, several objects, agreeing in seme 
point, indicated by the common term : —thís act or pre- 
cess is known as generalisation. 
'shun.) [From 


L. I p»e- 
duce.) ( See Rarsopvoriom.— (Geom) One 
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figure is said to be generated by another, when produced 
or formed by an operation performed upon the other. 
Thus a cene is generated by making a right led tri- 
angle revolve about one of its sides adjoining the right 
angle аз an axis. 

Generator, (gén-ür-a'tür.) [L., а begetter.] (Mach.) 
In steam-engines, a vessel by which steam is generated. 
— Ae) The Feo sound or sounds which cause the 
production of others. Thus the lowest C for the treble 
of the piano-forte, besides its octave, will strike an at- 
tentive ear with its twelfth above, or G in alt, and with 
its seventeenth above, or E in alt. Hence, C is called 
their generator, the G and E its products or harmonics. 

Genesee, (jén-<-sé’,) in Michigan, an E. central co. ; 
area, 500 square miles; C. Flint.—In New Fork, a W. 
со.; area, 485 sq. m. ; C. Batavia. 

Genesee’ River, rises in Potter co., Pennsylvania, 
and, entering the Btate of N. Fork in Alleghany co., 
takes a general N.E. and N. course till it embouches 
into Lake Ontario, a few miles below Rochester. Total 
length, abt. 145 m. Its scenery is noted for its pictu- 
resqueness. 

Geneseo, (јеп-е-ге'о,) in Illinois, a town of Henry co., 
abt. 78 m. N.N.W. of Peoria. 

Genesis, (jén’e-sis.) [Gr. an origin.] (Seript.) The 
name given to a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
and so styled by the Greeks on account of its recount- 
ing the generation of all things. It stands the first of 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, and its history 
goes back over a period of 2,370 years. It is divided into 
two parts — one universal, and one , the first from 
chapter i. to xi. telling the primal history of the whole 
human race; the second (xii.-1.), the dawning history 
of the children of Israel. Christ specifically admitted 
the authenticity of G., and citations from it very fre- 
quently occur ín the New Testament. 

Genet, ( j/n'ét.) (2001) See VIVERRIDÆ. 

Genetyllis, (jén-c-til/lis.) (Bot.) A small gen.of Cha- 
nwelauciaces, distinguished by having sessile flowers 
with two small 
bracta, a calyx of 
five short obtuse 
entire lobes, five 
ovate slightly 
acute petals, 20 
short stamens, the 
alternate ones 
sterile, a filiform 
bearded style, and 
& one-celled seed- 
vessel with four 
or five seeds. The 
flower - heads іп 
one section of the 
genus are en- 
closed іп large E 
colored ovate or "à ‘ 
oblong involucres Fig. 349.—GENETYLLIS TULIPIFERA. 
about an inch in 
length, generally of a reddish hue, or white striped with 
red, and on this account they are exceedingly handsome 
plants, particularly G. tulipifera (Fig. on. 

Geneva, (Чонга) the smallest of the Swiss cantons, 
b. N. by Vaud, E. and 8. by Savoy, and W. by France. 
Area,110 sq. m. Its surface is generally flat, lying bet. 
groups of the Alps and Jura Mts., and is wa by the 
Rhone and Arve. С. Geneva. Pop. 82,876. — GENEVA, 
the richest and most populous city of the Swiss Repub- 
lic, C. of above canton, and formerly of an independent 
republic, lies in the midst of a country replete with fine 
scenery, at the 8.W. corner of the Lake of Geneva, 70 m. 
N.E. by E. of Lyon. G. has an academy, founded by 
Calvin, a school of manufactures, a public observatory, 
an arsenal, and several scientific institutions. The in- 
habitants carry on a great trade; and, among other 
manufactures, those of clocks and watches are particu- 
larly —— G. is of high antiquity, being spoken 
of by Cæsar in his Commentaries. In 426 it became the 
Burgundian cap., and afterward belonged to the king- 
dom of Arles, and the 2d kingdom of Burgundy. f: 
came then, for a time, under the sway of its own bish- 
ops; and at the Reformation, resolved itself into a re- 
public. Here Calvin found refuge and honor ; governed 
the city with Spartan austerity, and made of its name a 
byword in foreign countries in reference to Puritanical 
manners and principles. In 1798, the French took pos- 
session, and made of it the cap. of the dept. Leman. In 
1814, it became a component part of Switzerland, as a 
federal canton, and in 1871-2 was designated as the place 
of meeting for the commissioners and arbitrators ap- 
pointed to adjust the Anglo-American question, known 
as the * Alabama Claims.” Pop. 45,556. — LAKR or G. 
(also called LAKE Leman), the largest of the Swiss lakes 
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situated near the S.W. corner of the State, surrounded 


by the cantons of Vaud and Geneva, and by ef 
Savoy and France, and — a valley bet. 
the Alps and Jura ranges. It presents the co rer 


tion of a crescent, and, along ita N. shore, is abt. 66 m. 
in length, with a breadth fluctuating bet. 1 and 9 m. 
Estim. area, 240 sq.m. Near its E. extremity it receives 
the Rhone, which emerges at the opposite end. The 
shores of Lake Leman are dotted with numerous towns 
villages, and chateaux; chief among the first named 
being Nyon, Vevay, Ouchy (the port of Lausanne), Clar- 
ens, and Meillerie. The castle of Chillon, made famous 
by the muse of Byron, stands on the northern bank. 

Geneva, in New York, a town of Ontario co., abt. 60 m. 
E.8.E. of Rochester. 

Genevese, Genevois, (The, ) ( j7n-e-vees',) a former 
prov. of Piedmont, now absorbed into the French dept. 
of Haute-Savoie. 

Genevieve, (St.,) (jén-ch-veev’,) patroness of the city 
of Paris, was B. at Nanterre, 423 д.р. Upon the inva- 
sion of Attila and the Huns, she predicted the safety of 
Paris, and is said to have performed miracles, and to 
have converted Clovis to Christianity. D. 512. 

Genevre, (Mont,) (zha-náv'r, one of the highest of 
the Cottian Alps, between France and Piedmont, 11,615 
ft. in height, and traversed by a road made by order of 
Napoleon I., at an altitude approaching 6,000 ft. 

Genghis Khan, or JENGHIS KHAN, ( Jain'gis-kahn,) a 
Tartar chief, B. 1164, after attaining to the command of 
a number of Mongol-Tartar tribes, invaded and took 
the N. provs. of China, 1215. Three years later, he car- 
ried his arms westward, destroyed Samarcand and Bok- 
hara, and reduced Persia to submission. D. 1227, after 
baving sacrificed some 5,000,000 of human beings 
through his insatiable lust of одна. 

Genioglossai, (je-ne-o-gide’si.) (From Gr. geneion, the 
chin, and gléssa, the wien. ( Anat.) The pair of mus- 
cles with which the tongue is protruded or thrown out. 

Genipa, (je-né’pah.) (Воі) А gen. of tropical Amer- 
ican trees, О. Cinchonacese, Tug 1 from Gardenia in 
having the tube of the corolla muchshorter. G. Amer- 
icana produces the Genipap fruit, as large as an orange, 
and with an agreeable flavor. 

Genista, (jén'is-tah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
small branching shrubs, O. Fabacex, including the 
Planta genista or Plante Genét of the French, from which 
a celebrated race of English kings, the Plantagenets, 
took their name, in consequence of their wearing а 

sprig of the plant as a distinctive badge. 

Genitive, бәге.) From L. genitivus, reative.) 
(Gram.) The name of the 2d case in Greek and Latin 
substantives, denoting possession or relation, and cor- 
responding with the Eng. preposition of. It is ordi- 
narily marked in English by s with an apostrophe, thus 
(s); as, my father's child; but when the plural ter- 
minates in s, the extra s of the genitive case is custom- 
arily omitted, and only the apostrophe employed; as, 
the Aorses’ collars. 

Genius, (jé'ne-üs,) Eng. pl. Gentuses; L. Gann. (L. 
from gigno, I bring forth.] (Myth.) Among Eastern 
peoples, the name given to a supposed mediary race of 
beings — half human, half divine — but inferior te 
either, and hence not considered objects of worship. 
They comprised the djinns, a kind of familiar spirits 
hauntin e sorts of men, like the elves of more mod- 
ern fable; the g evil spirits, who devoured en- 
tombed bodies; and the peris, corresponding with the 
fairies of modern superstition.— Among the Romans, 
every person had his own genius, that is a spiritual be- 
ing, which introduced him into life, accom him 
during the course of it, and again conducted him out of 
it at the close of his career. 

Gennes'areth, (Lake of.) See GALILEE (SrA ОР). 

Genoa, (jén’o-ah.) [It. Genova.] An ancient city and 
seaport of ltaly, formerly the C. of an independent 
duchy, but belonging to the present kingdom of Italy. 
of which it constitutes the commercial emporium. G. 
is full of marble palaces and churches; whence it has 
the name of Genoa the Proud. The land on which the 
city is built rises like an amphitheatre around the 
water's edge, more than 500 feet in height, so that its 
aspect from the sea is particularly grand and imposing. 
At the lower part of the acclivity are streets of white, 
showy houses, and higher up are numerous detached 
villas ; while, behind all, at several miles distance, are 
seen the towering summits of the Alps. On the 
side it is defended by a double ram ; and the harbor 
is —— by two forts. It has a mole, 560 paces 
in length, 13 in breadth, and 15 feet above the level of 
the water. G. has manufactures of velvets, damasks, 
pue and silver tissues, and paper; and the banking 
— —— article of commerce. Рр. 
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«Geneuillére, (shaoo-yair' ) [From Fr. geneu, the 
knee.] (Fort) That portion of the inner slope of a 
parapet which lies beneath tho sill of an embrasure. — 
(Mil.) In anc. armor, an iron covering for the knee. 

Genre, (rhóxgyr.) |Fr.] (Paint) А term applied to 
such pictures as depict scenes of every-day life — real 
or fictitious, — and, in its truer sense, of vulgar life, 
although the term is not necessarily restricted to such. 
The Dutch and Flemish masters, as the two Teniers, 
Terburg, Van Halst, &c., greatly excelled in this line 
of art. 

Genseric, (J2n'rür-Ik,) в renowned king of the Vandals, 
в. at Seville, 406 A. D., at the head of an army invaded 
Africa, 429, where he gained several victories over the 
Romans, and after the taking of Carthage, 439, became 
master of Mauritania. His fleet, too, was highly suc- 
ceasful against Rome. In 455 he sacked that city, car- 
ried the emprees Kudoxia a prisoner to Carthage, and 
D. in 477. 

Gentiana, (jéwshe-a’nah.) (Bot) A genus of the О. 
Gentianacer, consisting of perennial plants, generally 
found in hilly or mountainous districts. They are prized 
not only for their beauty, but for their medical proper- 
ties. All the species are more or less pervaded by a 
pare bitter principle, which confers valuable tonic vir- 
tues on them, not always unaccompanied by some slight 
degree of narcotic or acrid effect. Several species are 
in cultivation, such as С. crinita, G. lutea, G. pneumo- 
nanthe (the Calathian violet), &c. 

Gentianacese, (-d's-e) (Боѓ) Ап О. of plants, all. 
Gentianales, consisting of herbs, rarely shrube, with 
opposite, entire, exstipulate, usually ribbed leaves, and 
showy flowers. Fruit a capsule or berry; seeds nu- 
merous, with fleshy albumen. They are found in al- 
most all parts of the world. 

Gentianales, (-d'lees.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Perigynous Exogens, having monopetalous flowers, 
axile or parietal placente, and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Gentile, (jéntil) (L., of the same origin.] (Sorípt.) 
In the sacred writings, a distinction applied to all wor- 
shippers of idols or false gods, and to all who beionged 
not to the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Gentleman, (jén'-mdan.) (From L. gens, ancestry, 
and Eng. там.) (Her. In its original sense, a person 
entitled to wear coat-armor; that is to say, one whose 
lineage was traceable to a noble or knightly origin, or 
whose ancestors were freemen; the term, however, is 
applied very generally, among the moderns, to such 
male persons as are of honorable birth and distinguished 
by moral worth, education of mind, and refinement of 
manners. Ав а rank de facto, the title is obsolete. 

G@entlewoman, (-wüm'dn,) a female of good family 
and social position: — modernized and vulgarised into 
the term lady, which word is strictly a misnomer, in- 
esmuch that the true application of lady refers to the 
wife of a er, baronet, or knight. 

Gentry, (ёт ге.) (A corruption of gentlery.] In Eng- 
land, people of g family and honorable descent, pos- 
mir independent means, and ranking next after the 
nobility. 

Gentry, (Jén'tre,) in Missouri, a М.М.М. co.; area, 400 
8q. m.; C. Albany. . 11,607. 

Genus, (jenüs,) pl. GENERA. (L., from Gr. genos, ex- 
traction.| (Log.) One of the predicables which is con- 
sidered the material of the species of which it is 
affirmed. — ( Mus.) e name for any scale of music: 
thus, the diatonic genus, which proceeds by the tones 
and semitones — to the key; and the chromatic 
genus, which p entirely by semitones. — (Zo&. 
and Bot) A oup of species having some common 
characters which supply the definition of the genus. 
Thus the Asiatic and the African elephants are so far 
distinct that they are considered separate as species; 
but they have so much in common that they are placed 
in the same generic group. In naming a species, nat- 
uralists give first the name of the genus, e. g. pus pit 
and then the specific designation, e. g. Elephas indicus. 
A genus is itself a subdivision of a family or an order. 

Geocentric, (je-o-&én'trik.) (From Gr. gë, the earth, 
and keniron, the middle.) (Astron.) A term used solely 
in reference to the solar system, and literally signifying 
having the earth for centre — being opposed to heliocen- 
tric (q. v.). The fixed stars are so distant that they are 
referred to the same place, whether suppoeed to be seen 
from the earth or the sun. The G. place of a planet is 
the place of the centre of the planet as it would ap- 
pear from the earth's centre; the Aeliocenéric one, such 
as it would ар г from the centre of the'sun. 

Geede, (20 pen rom Gr. geddés, carthy.} (Afin.) A 
roundish concretion or lump of agate or other mineral. 
Sometimes its interior is hollow, and the sides of its cav- 
ity aro lined with crystals of quarts and calespar, &o. ; 
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at others it contains a solid, movable nucleus, ee is 
filled with earthy matter: — they sometimes receive 
the name of pofato-stones. 

Geodesy, (je-2d'e-se.) [From Gr. дё, the earth, aad 

aphé, a Алар n modern science, G. compre- 
безше all those geometrical and trigonometrical pre- 
ceases by which the earth's surface is measured and 
survey It is on the comparison of such meesure- 
ments with the results of astronomical observations in- 
dicating the relation between the points measured end 
the celestial sphere, that the determination of the 
earth's figure principally depends. Thus, G. will tell 
us that a certain line, measured from N. to 8., has a de- 
terminate length, but not what its figure may be; as- 
tronomy, by showing that the horizon-plane at one end 
of the line differs in position from the borizon-plane at 
the other, and also that this change of position of the 
horizon-plane accrues uniformly along the line, shows 
that the line is the arc of a circle. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, (jé¢ffre,) an old English 
historian, who D. abbot of Abingdon, 1154. His famous 
chronicle of the early British kings is deemed of high 
historic value. 

Geoffrin, Marz Tarn2se Roper, MADAME, (sho-frakn’,) 
a French lady distinguished by her patronage of let- 
ters and the arts, was B. in Paris, 1699. She was inti- 
ee with the principal literati of her time, and ». 
in 1777. 

Geoffroy -Saint- Hilaire, Етке, (zho-f/rwae- 
adn-te-lavr^,) a great French naturalist, в. at Etampes, 
1772, became a pupil of Haily at the College of Navarre, 
Paris, and in 1793 professor of zoülogy in the Museum 
of Natural History. He accompanied Napoleon's ex pe- 
dition to Egypt, for the collection of specimens, and 
after his return laid the basis of philosophical anatom 
by enunciating his well-known theory of the unity 
organic composition. In 1809, he filled the chair of 
zoðlogy at the Faculty of Sciences, and evoked a great 
controversy with Cuvier by the publication of his Phs- 
losophie Anatomique, 1818- He was also the author 
of several other valuable works illustrative of the soi- 
ence to which he was devoted. D. 1844. — His sen, 
G.-S.-H., Ізгрови, в. in Paris, 1805, followed in his 
father’s footsteps, became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, 1832, and professor of zoUlogy, 1860. Among 
his more notable works are Essays on General 
(1840); Natural History of Insects and Molluscs (1841); 
and a General Natural History of the Organic Kingdoms 
(1852). D. «€ мент.) [Р á — 

Geogilessum, (je-0-g m.) [From Gr. gé, the › 

and glossa, the tongue.] (Bot. The Earth-tongue, a 

genus of club-shaped |, found in swamps and 

Geography, (jedgrahfo) (Gr. gelyraphia, a descri 

ra А e. т. geógraphia, a 

tion of Ihe Ж The description of the earth ae 
whole, its surface, natural divisions, and local charac- 
teristics. The fundamental principles of G. are the 
spherical figure of the earth, its rotation on its axis, its 
revolution round the sun, and the position of the azis 
or line, round which it revolves, with regard to the 
celestial luminary; whence it follows that Astronom 

is the key of all geographical knowledge. General G. 

comprehends the knowledge of the earth in general, 

and the phenomena common to the whole о» Par- 
ticular G. has relation to particular countries, showing 
their boundaries, figure, climate, seasons, inbabitants, 
arts, customs, language, history, &c. When it has ref- 
erence to regions, districts, or parts of countries, it is 
called chorography ; and when to particular cities, towns 
or villages, ёо, it is called topography. Mathematical 
G. determines the form and dimensions of the earth ; 
its relations with the celestial bodies; the relative po- 
sitions and distances of places on its surface, and thelr 
representation by globes or maps. Physical G., in its 
most extended sense, comprises geology, hydrography, 
meteorology, and a description of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; but it is usually limited toa 
description of the outward features of the globe, with 
an account of their bearings upon one another. Іа 
political G., the earth is considered as the abode of ra- 
tional beings, divided into larger or smaller societies, 
according to their diffusion over the globe, and their 
social relations. It considers tho language, religion, 
government, degrees of civilization, population, re- 
sources, and local relations of the different countries; 
and therefore includes history and statistics. As a eoi- 
ence, the ancients knew but little of G.; yet we find 
that they did not overlook or neglect it. It was a coa- 
stant custom — the Romans, after they had con- 
quered and subd any province, to have a map of it 
carried in triumph, and exposed to the view of 
spectators. Historians inform ua that the Boman sea- 
ate, about a hundred years before Christ, seat 
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phere into various countries, that an accurate survey 
and mensuration of the globe ш be obtained ; but 
we now know that they saw scarce 7 the twentieth pert 
of it. Before them, Necho, king of Egypt, commanded 
the Phoenicians to make a survey of the whole coast of 
Africa, which they accomplished in three years. Darius 
ordered the Ethiopic Sea and the mouth of the Indus 
to be surveyed ; and Pliny relates that Alexander, in 
his expedition into Asia, took two geographers to meas- 
ure and describe the roads; and that from their itine- 
raries the writers of the following ages gleaned the 
chief portions of their information. The honor of re- 
ducing G. to a system was, however, reserved to Ptol- 
emy, who, by adding mathematical advantages to the 
historical method in which it had been treated of be- 
fore, described the world in a much more intelligible 
manner; delineating it under more certain rules, and 
fixing the bounds of places from longitude and latitude. 
Asa work of science, therefore, his system deservedly 
held the first rank among the anciehts; and but little 
was added to what he achieved until the time of Coper- 
nicus, 4. D. 1520. From — to the present, the 
science of G. has been s ily advancing; continual 
accessions to it having been made, by new discoveries, 
by accurate accounts of travels by land and water, by 
systematic topographies, and more precise measure- 
ments. 

Geol »(je-dl’ofe.) [From Gr. gea, gè, the carth, and 
logos, a ое he science which investigates the 
structure of the earth and the history of the successive 
changes it has undergone. The rocks constituting the 
crust of the earth have not all had the same origin. 
Some have evidently solidified from a state of fusion; 
others appear to have been deposited in water; anda 
third series seems to have been originally deposited like 
the last in water, but to have been subsequently acted 
upon by heat. Hence arises the division of rocks into 

sedimentary, and metamorphic. The igneous 
rocks include granie and syenite (both of which are con- 
jectured to have cooled slowly from a melted state 


under рс and the series of traps (Ьагай, 
pita pes rand , which have issued from the mouths 
of and flowed along the surface of the earth, 
er over the beds of shallow seas. The igneous rocks 
are confined to no one age; they are found interposed 
between or striking through sedimentary beds of all 

It is only of late years that the key for unlock- 
ing the great difficulties of the road has been discovered, 
and this has been afforded by a study of the organic re- 
mains which most strata of the earth contain. For re- 
Hable conclusions as to these, the geologist must look 
to the comparative anatomist, the conchologist, and 
the botanist. The remains are not scattered promis- 
cuously throughout all strata; they are confined to 
those which have been deposited by water, and in these 
a given form hasa limited range, being only found in 
one bed, or in a small series of beds. The older the bed 
the more distinct are the fossil forms from existing 
forms. Moreover, whenever a species present in the 
lower beds of a series is absent from the middle it 
will not be found again in the higher beds; it has dis- 
appeared altogether. Reasoning on these facts, the 
geologist concludes that the rocks which contain re- 
mains resembling existing marine animals were de- 
posited by the sea, and that the age of any bed of a 
series is to be determined by its relative position, being 
older than those above and newer than those below it, 
unless there is evidence of local disturbance. More- 
over, if a bed in a given locality is found to contain 
organic remains resembling those discovered in a bed 
situate in another locality, he will conclude that the 
two beds are of the same age, although their mineral 
constituents may be different, and that the date of 
the latter bed with reference to adjacent beds being 
known, the date of the former with reference to adja- 
cent beds is known also. Again, a bed may be found 
whose organic contents agree in part with those of one 
bed of a known series and in part with those of a nelgh- 
boring bed, in which case it will be classed either as 
chronologically between the two, or as contempora- 
neous with both. On these principles the sedimentary 
rocks аге arranged in periods and groups, distinguished 
by the peculiarities of the organic remains they con- 
tain. Each group consists of numerous beds which 
may differ widely from each other in most particulars, 
but which agree more or lees in their organic contents. 
Yt has been found that the whole series of sedimentary 
rocks may be naturally divided into 5 periods, named 
from the prevailing types of animals or planta then 
existing: I. The Azoic age, [Gr. a, priv., and soon, life] 
which precedes the appearance of animal life. The 
azoic rocks are of igneous origin, while those of subse- 
quent periods are of aqueous origin, or deposited in 


Geomet'ridz. 
— — (Je-óm'e-tre.) (Gr. тата, admeasure- 
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layers or strata by the action of water. 11. The Palas 
"née A [Gr. palaios, ancient, and sóon], or age of ancient 
life. This is subdivided into: 1. The age of mollusks, or 
the Silurian ; 2. The age of fishes, or the Devonian ; 3. The 
age of coal plants, or the Carboniferous. III. The Meso- 
£oic Age [Gr. mesos, middle, and гои), or the age of rep- 
tiles. IV. The Cenozoic Age (Gr. kainos, recent, and 
£óon) or the age of mammals. V. The Age of Man 

The strata belonging to this period have been, and are 
continuing to be, formed by agenta now in operation. 
They contain the remains of species of planta and ami- 
mals which still live on the globe. 

(Zoól.) Same as PHALANIDA, д. е. 


ment of the earth.) (Math.) The science of space, 
which discusses and investigates the properties of defi- 
nite portions of space under the fourfold division of lines, 
angles, surfaces, and volumes, without regard to any 
physical properties which they may have. G. is distin- 
guished into lame and Solid G., Analytical or Algebrai- 
cul G., Descriptive G.,and the Higher G. The Plane and 
Solid G. are occupied with the consideration of right 
lines and plane surfaces, and with the solids generated by 
them, as well as with the properties of the circle; while 
the higher G. considers the conic sections and curved 
lines generally, and the bodies generated by them. Іа 
the higher G., immense advances have recently been 
made through improved methods, the application of 
modern analysis, and the various calculi in algebraical 
G. Descriptive G. is properly an extension or general 
application of the principle of Projections, its object 
being to represent on two plane surfaces the elements 
and character of any solid figure. It has many prac- 
tical applications. When one surface penetrates an- 
other, for instance, there often result, froin their inter- 
section, curves of double curvature, the description of 
which is necessary in some of the arta, as in groined 
vault work, aud in cutting arch-stones, &c., and this ie 
supplied by descriptive G. The Greeks cultivated G. 
more than any other people, but from the time of Euvlid, 
who died 300 years в. с., to the 15th cent., G. was neg- 
lected. Since its revival, it has bencfited by the illus- 
trious labors of Napier, Descartes, Newton, and Leib- 
nitz, — next to whom must be named Copernicus, Tar- 
taglia, Vieta, Galileo, Fermat, Roberval, Pascal, Huy- 
ghens, Barrow, Lagrange, Euler, ёс. 


Geoponics, (je-o-pón'ikse.) [From Gr. gedponikos, agri- 


cultural.} Agriculture, or the art or science of cult 
vating the soil. 


George (Lewis) I, king of England, в. at Oenaburg, 


1600, was son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, 
by Sophia, a grand-daughter of James I. In 1098 he s. 
his father in the Electorate, and on the death of Queen 
Anne, 1714, was declared her successor on the British 
throne, by virtue of the Act of Settlement, which ex- 
cluded the Roman Catholic descendants of James II. 
His reign was disturbed in 1716 by a rising of the Scots 
royalists, adherents of the exiled house of Stuart, an 
insurrection which was finally suppressed in the year 
following. A victorious war against Spain; the famous 
South Sea Bubble; and the rise to power of the famous 
statesman Sir Robert Walpole, comprised the leading 
events which followed the Scottish outbreak. G. was 
ignorant of the English language, devoted to Germans 
and Germany, maintained some handsome mistr 

and was very generally disliked by the people he rul 
over. D.1727. — His воп, G. (Acoustvs) IL., в. at Han- 
over, 1683, distinguished himself at the battle of Oude- 
narde, 1708, and as heir-apparent after his father's 
accession to the throne of England, maintained a court 
of his own in opposition to the king and his ministers. 
The chief events which followed his accession in 1727, 
may be briefly summed up: Walpole still retained un- 
divided power as first minister of the crown; in 1736, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales (like his father before him), 
entered into opposition to the king and his govt., be- 
coming the ally of William Pitt (Lord Chatham) and 
the Whig party. In the general European war of 1740 
England joined Austria against Prussia, France, and 
Spain, and the king in person commanded the British 
troops in the victory over the French at Dettingen, 
1743. Two years later, the last Bcottish insurrec- 
tion broke out in behalf of the last prince of the 
exiled house of Stuart, Obarles Edward (see BTUART). 
In 1755, hostilities broke out anew against France, and 
England allied herself with Frederick the Great of 
Prussia against that country during the Seven Years’ 
War, 1756-62. In 1757 the illustrious Lord Chatham 
came to sway the destinies of his country, and to render 
her glorious through inaugurating by his spirit and 
energy a succession of brilliant victories in America, 
India, and on the ocean ; and by his able administration 
ef home affairs. С. 11. D. in 1700, and was s. by his 
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grandson, George ITI. G.'s only virtues were personal | George's Channel, (St..)a broad channel of the 


courage, and a sense of justice. — G. ITI., в. 1738, was the 
eldest son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, by a princess 
of Saxe-Gotha. His reign, of 60 years’ duration, was the 
longest and perhaps the most eventful in English 
‘annals. During that period occurred the American 
War of the Revolution, by which England lost her trans- 
atlantic colonies, with the exception of Canada; the 
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long war with France and with Spain, made memorable 
by the victories of Hawke, Boscawen, Howe, St. Vin- 


cent, Duncan, Nelson, and Wellington, culminating on 
the field of Waterloo, 1776-1815; the No-Popery riots 
of 1780; the aberration of mind of the king, occasion- 
ing the elevation of his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
to the regency of the kingdom, &c. С. III. р. in 1820. 
He was in private life exemplary; a devoted lover of 
his country; a believer in the kingly prerogative; and, 
his political prejudices once aroused, a bigoted and un- 
forgiving enemy. — G. IV., B. 1762, s. his father, the 
foregoing, in 1820. His early manhood was passed in 
dissipation and every kind of extravagance. In 1811, 
G. became regent of the kingdom, in consequence of 
the king's incapacitated mental state, and as head of 
the state he continued to carry out the Tory policy of 
the ministry. In 1320, he instituted charges of adul- 
tery against his queen, Caroline, who was consequently 
tried before Parliament, and triumphantly acquitted 
through the exertions of her counsel, Lords Brougham 
and Denman. This step on the king's part rendered 
him exceedingly unpopular, and his subsequent seclu- 
sion from court-life still more so. In 1828 the Duke of 
Wellington took office as premier, and in 1829 the Ro- 
man Catholic Disabilities Bill passed Parliament. G. 
IV. p. in 1830, 13 years after the death of his daughter 
and heir, and was s. by his brother William IV. G.1V., 
after his severance from Mr. Fox and the Whigs, took 
no part in political affairs, reserving his energies for 
the benefit of the fair sex, to which he was through life 
devoted. He was a confirmed sensualist; in manners, 
a polished gentleman; in dress and the cuisine, an arbi- 
ter of taste; had much wit and many graceful accom- 
plishments, and but little heart. 

George, (Lake,) or Honicow, in New York, an inland 
sheet of water, remarkable for its picturesque locality. 
It is 34 m. in length by 3 in breadth, is in some pláces 
400 ft. in depth, and it empties its superfluous waters 
into Lake Champlain. This lake figures prominently 
in the military record of the Old French War, 1755-59. 
George, (St.,) or CAPPADOCIA, the patron saint of Eng- 
land and Greece, was a learned ecclesiastic of the 4th 
cent., and became Arian bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 354. 
Murdered by a mob, he was canonized by Pope Gelasius 
in 494. According to the Greek legend, he was called 
the ** Victorious" from his having destroyed a terrible 
dragon in Asia Minor (supposed to be identical with that 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation). 

George, (St.,) Order of. (Her) Several orders of 
knighthood bearing this name exist, or have existed, 
in Europe; as the Russian military order, instituted by 
Catherine II., 1769, and reéstablished by Alexander I., 
1801; that of St. George of Lucca, founded in 1833; the 
Hanoverian Order of St. George, 1839; and that of St. 
George of the Iteunion, instituted by Joseph Bonaparte in 
Naples, 1808, and reconstituted by Ferdinand II. in 1819. 
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N. Atlantic Ocean lying between Wales and Ireland, 
and 70 m. in extreme width. 


George'town, in the Dist. of Columbia, а city and port 


of entry of Washington co., at the head of the Potomac 
river-navigation, 2 m. W.N.W. of the city of Washing- 
ton. Near this place a magnificent aqueduct carries 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal over the Potomac. 

—In Kentucky. a town, C. of Scott co., on 
the N. Elkhorn river, 17 m. E. of Frankfort; p. 1,570.— 
In S. Carolina, an E.S.E. dist., washed by the Atlantic 
a. 815 sq. 1n. ; —A city and of en 
and C. of above named co., on Wingan Bay, 130 m. E.S 
of Columbia. Pop. 2,080. 


George'town, a seaport of Prince Edward Island, O, 


of King's co.; Lat. 46° 12' N., Lon. 62° 33’ W. 


Georgia, (jórje-ah.) [Anc. lberia; Pers. 


A region of W. Asia, constituting part of the 

govt. of Trans-Caucasus, and formerly in itself an inde- 
pendent monarchy. It absorbs a large part of the 
isthmus connecting the Caspian Sea with the Euxine ; 
or, in other words, it extends from N. Lat. 409-429 30", 
and Lon. E. 439 20-469 60’. On the N. the mid-chain 
of the Caucasus range forms a natural barrier bet. it and 
Circassia; S. and 8.W. the Kupan Mts. separate it from 
Armenia; and W., au outlier of the Caucasus from 
Imeritia. G.'s length, N.W. to S.E, is abt. 175 m.; 
mean breadth, 100 m. Area. Estim. at 18,000 sq. m. 
Surface, generally mountainous, with intervening val- 
leys of great fertility, watered by the Kur. Prod. 
Cereals, rice, hemp, flax, cotton, fruits, and wine. The 
women have long been renowned for their beauty, on 
which account they were, until of late years, purchased 
for the harems of wealthy Turks. The inhab. are di- 
vided into the two great classes of the nobility and the 
peasantry. C. Tiflis. Pop. Estim. at 750,000 


Georg'in, a S. State of the American Union situate 


bet. №. Lat. 30° 227-350, and W. Lon. 819-859 30/, is 
b. N. by Tennessee and a part of N. Carolina; N.E. and 
E. by 8. Carolina and the Atlantic Ocean ; 8. by Florida; 
and W. by Alabama. Its maximum length g 320 
m., from N. to %.; breadth, E. to W. m. Area, 
58,000 sq. m., or 37,120,000 acres, 2,906,930 of which 
were, in 1869, under a state of high cultivation. The 
State is politically divided into 133 cos. Its pp. cities 
and towns, the majority of which are well-built and 
located, and prosperous places, are: Savannah, Atlanta 
(capital), Milledgeville (the former эе Масо 
Athens, Brunswick, Rome, St. Mary's, Columbus, an 
Newton. — Gen. Desc. The seaboard of G. lies low, and 
is fringed by successive groups of small, flat, san islets 
ве ted from the coast by lagoons. Forsome ce 
inland. the same level monotonous surface character- 
izes the aspect of the country, broken upon by swam 
and salt-marshes which occupy a great portion of 

E. lands of the State. Advancing northward, the coun- 
try assumes a more hilly and diversified appearance, 
gradually rising until near the 8. Carolina frontier it 
intermixes with 8. offshoots of the Alleghanies, here 
some 1,500 ft. above sea-level. G. has but three har- 
bors, respectively at the entrances of the Savannah, 
St. Mary's, and Altamaha rivers. The soil of G. is 
richly fertile, and is found to range, according to local- 
ity, from gray and gravelly sand to the finest black 
loam, impregnated with red earth. The climate is almost 
exceptionally healthy, the thermometer maintaining a 
mean summer height of abt. 84° Fahr. Vegetation — 
great part of which is semitropical in its character — is 
luxuriant; and the tilled lands are productive of the 
cereals, maize, cotton, tobacco, the sugar-cane, rice, etc. 
The main industrial staple of the State is cotton; after 
which Indian corn yields in greatest abundance. In 
1890 the cotton crop тед 1,191,919 bales, —— G. 
into the second rank as a producer of this fibre. From 
a commercial point of view, G. may be considered as 
having largely retrieved her losses during the Civil 
War, by the yearly increasing resumption of exports 
through the ports of Savannah and Charleston, В. C. 
Though in no sense what may be termed a manufactur- 
ing State, G. has still important interests in the fabri- 
cation of textile stuffs, and in the naeng foundin 
and manipulation of iron. Educationally, G. has e 
great progress, Besides the university called after the 
name of the State, at Athens (founded in 1788-9, and 
reconstructed in 1802), she possesses excellent colleges 
and schools of all kinds, distributed throughout her 
limits in accordance with the ratio of population. The 
executive of the State is vested in a governor, elected 
every two years ; and the legislature consists of a Senate 
of 93 members, and a House of Representatives of 207, 
chosen as in the other 8. States, and elected annually. 
The principal railroad lines are the Georgia, — 
end Savannah ; Central, Western and Atlantic ? and Macon 
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«nd Western. A canal, 16 m. in length, brings Savan- 
nah into water-communication with the Ogeechee 
river; and another, 12 m. long, connects the Alta- 
maha river and Brunswick. — G. (named after George 
IL of England) was the last organized British colony 
in the present U. States. Its settlement dates from 
1733, in which year Gen. Oglethorpe laid out the city 
of Savannah, but it was loug before it was sufficiently 
free from the inroads of its former Indien possessors to 
be made accessible to the demands of a pioneer civiliza- 
tion. In 1835, however, thia obstacle was finally re- 
moved. During the Revolutionary struggle, G. was the 
arena of many stirring martial events, since, while its 
inhab. espoused the national cause, the bulk of its area 
was occupied by the British till 1783. G. passed an Act 
of Seceesion, Jun. 19, 1861; it was not until 1868 that 
she was again admitted to representation in Congress. 
A new State Constitution was ratified by the people in 
Dec. 1877, in which provision has been mude for the edu- 
cation of the negro, and he enjoys the full rights of cit- 
izenship. 

Georgia, (Gulf of.) a large arm of the N. Pacific, 
lying between Brit. Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 
and having its 8. entrance in abt. N. Lat. 49°, W. Lon. 
1249. It opens upon Queen Charlotte's Sound N., and 
upon the Strait of Fuca S., und is 100 m. in length by a 
mean breadth of 20 m. 

Georgian Bay, (jórj'e-dn,) or MANITOULIN LAKE, in 

a W., an arm of Lake Huron, bet. Lat. 44° 30’-46° 

N., and Lon. 809-519 30^ W. Area, 6,000 sq. m. Length, 

20 m.; breadth, 50 m. Its coasts are low and corru- 

gated, aud its surface is checkered with numerous 
ands. 

Georgics, (jórjiks.) [From Gr. gedrgikos, agricultural.] 
(Lil) A bucolic poetical composition, treating of farm- 
husbandry and the tillage of the soil. The most famous 
example of the kind is that by Virgil, 31 B. c., in four 
books, each one devoted to the description of a distinct 
dept. of rural industry. 

€epidse, (jép'e-de) (Anc. His.) A German people 
native to the coasts of the Baltic, who drove the Bur- 

ndians out of Germania in the 3d cent., invaded the 

man empire, 269, were subjugated by the Huns to- 
ward the close of the 4th cent., and became again thelr 
own masters in 453, disappearing from history abt. 567. 

Gera, (gà'rah,) a manuf. town of Central Germany, prin. 
Reuss-Bchleiz, on the Elster, 34 m. S.W. of Leipzig. 
Pop. 16,981. | 

Geraniacer, (je-rdn-e-d'se-e.) [L., from Gr. geranos, a 
stork.] (Bot.) The Cranebills, an O. of plants, all. Ge 
rania The typical gen. Geranium consists of herbs, 
very rarely undershrubs, growing in all temperate 
climates, having stems with enlarged joints and pal- 
mately lobed cleft or divided leaves, the lower ones 
stalked, the upper sessile. The one- or two-flowered 
peduncles have small bracts at the base of the pedicels, 
and the flowers are often large and brightly colored. 
Most of the species aro astringent. The gen. Pelargo- 
nium, to which belong the popular Geraniums of our 
gurdens, is distinguished by its irregular flowers, and 
adherent calycine spur. 

Geraniales, (-e-à'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodichla- 
mydeous syminetrical flowers; axile placents; imbri- 
cated calyx; twisted corolla ; definite stamens; and an 
embryo with littlo or no albumen. 

Gérard, FnaNcqois, (zha-rahr/,) a distinguished French 
painter, B. 1770; p. 1836. As an historical painter, G. 
ranks among the first of the modern school. Among 
his principal works are the Battle of Austerlits (painted 
for Napoleon I.), The Entrance of Henry IV. into Paris, 
and Thetis with the Armor of Achilles. 

Gérard, Maurice ETIENNE, Comte, a French general, в. 
at Danvilliers, 1773. Не served with great distinction 
under Napoleon I.; took an active part in the revolution 
of 1820; was created by Louis Philippe marshal and 
peer of France; and received the command of the expe- 
dition to Belgium, in the course of which he distin- 

ished himself by taking Antwerp, in Dec., 1832. D. 


855. 

Gerfalcon, (jiir-fauk'n.) (Zodl.) Вее FALcoNIDA. 

Q@éricault, JrAx Louis THEODORE ANTOINE, (sha-re-ko/,) 
a French painter, B. at Rouen, 1790, entered the studios 
of Vernet and Guérin, and became eminent through The 
Shipwreck of the Medusa (1819), the chief production of 
his easel. D. 1824 

Germ Theory of Disease. The modern theory 
that many diseases are due to the prexence in the body 
of bacteria, or microscopic fungi, of certain deleterious 
Species, whose presence injuriously affects the blood 
or tissues, and gives rise to such diseases as cholera, 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and many 
other infectuous maladies. See BACTERIA and MiCROBES. 
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Germain-en-Laye, (St.,) (shatr’ma,) a town of 
France, dep. Seine-et-Oise, near the Seine, 9 m. N. by W. 
of Paris, celebrated for ita noble palace of the French 
kings. . 17,478. N.of the town is situated the fine 
Forest or ST. G., covering 8,865 Eng. acres. 

German, (jir'mdn.) (Supposed from ger — a corrap 
tion of wehr, defence, and тал.) (Geog.) A native of - 
inhab. of Germany; or, adjectively, that which be- 
longs to that country. — ( Philol.) The language spara 
by the German people, divided into Low German, Mi 
High German, and New High German. 

Germander, ( dep ded (Bot.) See TEUCRIUM. 

Germania, (jtir-md'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) See GERMANT. 

German'ic Confedera'tion. ( Hist.) Sec GERMANIY. 

Germanicus, Casan, (jür-mán'e-kás,) а Roman gen- 
eral, s. 14 B. cC., was a brother of the emperor Claudius, 
&nd behaved with so much gallantry in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, as to be awarded the honor of a triumph. 
Becoming consul, 12 4. b., he received command of the 
Khine legions, and defeated the great German chieftain 
Arminius (Hermann) in several battles, for which he, 
the second time, received an ovation, 17 A.D. After serv- 
ing a third time as consul, he р. at Antioch, A. D. 19, 
universally regretted. He was the father of the mom 
ster Caligula, and his daughter Agrippina became the 
mother of the emperor Nero. 

German Ocean, (The.) See NORTE Sra. 

German Silver. (Chem.) See AEGENTANB. 

Germantown, (jürmdn-tówn,) in Ohio, a town of 
Montgomery co., 45 m. N. of Cincinnati. Pop. 1,440.— 
In Pennsylvania, a town within the chartered limits of 
Philadelphia, of which city it forms a suburb, being 6 
m. N.W. of the State House. Неге a severe battle was 
fought, Oct. 4, 1777, in which the Americans, command- 
ed by Gen. Washington, were defeated by Gen. Howe's 
command of British troopa. 

Germany, (jür'mdn-e,) (EMPIRE OP,) one of the great 
powers of Europe, consists of an agglomeration of semi- 
independent and other states, occupying the greater 
portion of N. Central Europe. Among the Germans 
themselves their country is known as Deutschland; to 
the French as Allemagne ; while its Latin denominaties 
is Germania — whence the English orthography. G. is 
b. on the N. by the North бег, Denmark, and the Bal- 
tic; E. by Russia and Russian Poland; S.K. and S. by 
the Austrian dominions, and Switzerland; and W. by 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The Germana 
empire, as constituted in 1871, comprehends the follow- 
ing political divisions: Pop. (1875) 42,727,360. 
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Srares. Блик. | Ger. Pop. Carreas. 
&g. m. 
Prussia (with Lauen- 
burg)...... eee Kingdom /6,398:21 |24,039,668| Вкв1хи. 
Вауагіа............. ae 1,337'78| 4,881,263| Munich. 
BSaxony............ te Е 271°83| 2,423,401] Dresden, 
Wortemberg......... “ 854:29| 1,778,596 | Stuttgart, 
Baden ...............| Grand 
duchy 218:06| 1,484,970} Carisruhe, 
Невве................ E 13964]  823,138| Darmstadt. 
Mecklenburg-Schwe- 

ПРЕКИНЕ 244-12] 6560,618|/Schwerta, 
Вахе. Welmar........ ^ 66-03| 282.928) Weimar. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz at 49-19 98,710| Neu-Stretits, 
Oldenburg........... as 116:22| $15,622] Oldenb 
Brunswick.......... Duchy..! 67-02] 30%,792/Brans 
Saxe-Meiningen..... “ 44:91| 180,335 Meiningen. 
Saxe-Altenburg..... sf 27-00} 141,426 Altenburg. 
Saxe.Coburg-Gotha. a 35-77} 168,851| Gotha. 
Anhalt,............ © 42°18 197,041 | Dessaun. 
Lippe-Detmold..,....| Princip 20:60] 111,352 Detmold, 
Wsldeck......... ... '36 66,807 | Arolsen, 
Sehwarzburg- Ru- 

dolstadt.......... as 11:58 15,116, Rudolstadé, 
Bohwarzburg - Son- 

dershausen ....... “ 15-03 67,533 | Sondersheusen 
Reuss-Schleiz........ “ 4-99 43,889) Schleiz. 
Reuss-Greiz......... ae 15:06 88,097 | Greiz. 
Schaumburg-Lippe .. 6t 8-05 31,186, Back 
Hamburg ........... Free city 7'44; 805,196| Hamburg, 
„чһееК.............. d 5:21 48,638 | LO beck. 
Bremen............. " 4-66! 109,572| Bremea. 

(1866.) 
Alsace-Lorraine......|Ceded p..| 263-02} 1,597,765 |Strasburg. 
Тога src eleva '9.590:21'40,164,270 


Gen. Desc. G., commonly considered to embrace twe 
grand divisions, called respectively N. Germany and 8. 
Germany, consists, as may be seen in the above table, 
of so many different states, differing from each other im 
most respects save in the one governing bond of nation- 
ality, and treated of individually in other parts of this 
work, that tho leading features only ot its geographi- 
cal, political, and commercial position need a succinct 
mention in the present article. The surface of the 
country is, on the whole, much diversified, being com- 
posed of mountainous Pi pe and level tracts in pretty 
equal proportions; the N. states may be described as 
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forming almost a dead level from the Baltic as far 8. as 
the Austrian and Saxon territories; 8. Germany is more 
hilly, as it is flanked by the Bóhmerwald, and the Bava- 
rian Alps, a ramification of the Tyrolese chain. The 
-coast-line is generally flat and low. The chief rivers 
are the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, Weser, Main, and Oder. 
Every pa.t of this extensive country does not enjoy an 
equal mildness of temperature and fertility of soil ; but, 
in general, the air is wholesome, and the soil produces 
abundance of most kinds of grain and fruits. The 
shipping sailing under the flag of N. Germany in 
1870 numbered 5,110 vessels, aggregating 1,944,776 tons, 
of which 146 were steamers totulizing 102,140 tons. 
The principal seaports are Hamburg, Bremen, Lübeck, 
Altona, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, Stralsund, Stettin, 
Dantzig, Königsberg, and Memel. Inland, the chief 
commercial cities are Frankfort-on-the-Main, Breslau, 
Leipzig, Cologne, Nuremberg, Elberfeld, Muhlhouse, 
Chemnitz, Mentz, and Augsburg. — Znhab. The German 
nationality (born and naturalized) is classed in abt. the 
following numbers: of Teutonic origin, 36,825,000; 
Polish, 2,415,000; Vendic, 138,000; Czech, 50,000; Lith- 
nuanian and Livonian (Sclavic), 147,000; Danish, 147,000; 
French und Walloon, 265,000. The number of foreign- 
ега (European) resident in С. is stated at 97,873.— 
Govt. and Const, The hereditary dignity of the Em 

of the Germans was conferred on King William I. of 
Prussia at Versailles, Jan. 18, 1871, by the representa- 
tives of all the German powers. The present consti- 
tution dates from May 4th in the same year, when it 
came into practical operation. It enacts that the con- 
federated body of German states have become vested in 
an imperial sovereign power, the exercise of the func- 
tions of which has ea conferred on William I., kin 
of Prussia (henceforward to be known as Emperor of 
Germany), by the Federal Council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the several constituent states of the em- 
pire. The imperial power to be subject in certain cases 
to the assent and executive control of the Reichstag 
(Parliament), consisting of representatives elected by 
the free suffrages of the people. To the imperial pre- 
rogative i8 granted the exclusive right of legislative 
action in affairs military and naval, the finances, com- 
merce, the postal and telegraph services, and railroads 
— in 80 far as may be deemed essential for the defensive 
well-being of the common country. Later constitu- 
tional modifications and extensions, further invest the 
executive govt. (as represented by the emperor and his 
ministers) with the following attributes: 1. Jurisdiction 
over home affairs, in so far as relates to а watchful su- 
pervision over public acts, and inspection into their 
motives; and, in certain cases, even the right of re- 
versing the same, and decreeing others. 2. Manage- 
ment of foreign relations, in which the country shall 
be represented by the emperor in all international 
affairs; he shall also have the power to declare war 
and conclude peace, to enter into alliances or treaties 
with foreign powers, and to accredit and receive diplo- 
matic representatives. And, finally, the imperial au- 
thority is invested with powers to exercise supreme 
jurisdiction in all cases of disagreement or controversy 
between federal states of the empire; and in all mat- 
ters of treason, whether it be against the emperor in- 
dividually, or the German nationality in general.— 
Religion. The people of N. Germany are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Protestants of the Lutheran Church; in 8. 
Germany, on the other hand, Roman Catholicism pre- 
dominates, especially in Bavaria, where only abt. one- 
third of the pop. belong to the Reformed Church. All 
religious sects find the fullest toleration in the exercise 
of worship. — Educ. Perhaps in no civilized country in 
the world is education so universal and so far advanced 
as іп G. Attendance of children at school is compul- 
sorily the rule, and carried out in all its integrity. The 
chief universities are those of Güttingen, Heidelberg, 
Jena, Künigsberg, Halle, Leipzig, Bonn, &c. — Mil. and 
Nav. Service in the German army is obligatory on all 
male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45; the total 
effective force on peace-footing is 402,733 men of all 
ranks, and 92,954 horses; the war-establishment, in- 
oluding troops in depóts and garrisons, numbers a 
grand whole of 1,294,080 men, 271,976 horses. The 
navy consists of about 48 vessels of all arms, aggre- 
gating 47,154 tona. and mounting 484 копа. с ЙИ. 
roads, &c. On January 1, 1882, there were through- 
out G. 21,037 miles of railway in working operation, 
along with 41,431 miles of telegraph wires.— History. 
From all that can be collected of the early history of 
G. (called Germania by the Romans), it appears to have 
been divided into many petty nations and principali- 
ties, many of which frequently united under one head 
ог general, both in their offensive and defensive wars. 
The Germans maintained a long and aggressive warfare 
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against the Romans, but were at length kept in check 
by —— v.) The Romana, nevertheless, pru- 
dently contented themselves by making the Rhine and 
the Danube the boundaries of their conquests; they 
accordingly built fortresses on the banks of both those 
rivers, to prevent the incursions of what they termed 
the barbarous nations ; but within abt. a century after 
Constantine the Great, the Franks, Burgundians, Ale- 
manni, and other German nations, broke through those 
boundaries, and dispossessed the Romans of Gaul, 
Rheetia, and Noricum, which they shared among them- 
selves; but the Franks prevailing over the rest, at 
length established their empire over all modern G., 
France, and Italy, under the conduct of Charlemagne. 
At the demise of this great monarch, G. became again 
dissolved into constituent states until 843, when the 
kingdom of G. arose under the sovereignty of Louis 
le Debonnaire. After being governed by the Carlovin- 
gians till 887, the monarchy became elective in 911, in 
the person of Conrad I., Duke of Franconia; a Saxon 
d ty succeeded in 918, and afterwards resuscitated 
the empire under Otho the Great, under the title of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. Under the 
Suabian dynasty, 1138-1190, the imperial power at- 
tained its zenith. Then came the aggressions of the 


Fig. 351. —GERMAN ARMOR OF THE 12TH CENT. 


Popes, the feuds of the great vassals of the crown, and 
the state of anarchy consequent upon the st le be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, succeeded by 
an interregnum lasting from 1254 to 1273. In the latter 
year the empire became reconsolidated by Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, and the throne first placed upon a firm 
basis. In 1438, the house of Austria commenced its 
long career as emperors of G., and reached its acme of 
power and prosperity under Charles V., and his imme- 
diate successors. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, then 
supervened to disintegrate the empire, establish the 
Lutheran religion, and give to France the political as- 
cendancy on the continent of Europe. For several after 
generations, wars with the last-named power culminat- 
ed, in 1740, in the War of the Austrian Successio 
which raised the House of Lorraine to the imperi 
throne in the person of Francis I. At length, in 1804, 
the anc. German empire came to an end, beneath the 
blows of Napoleon I., by the abdication of Francis II., 
who, retaining only his hereditary territories, became 
the first emperor of Austria. Ages anterior to this 
consnmmation, G. had been politically transformed (se 
to speak) by the great princes, vassals of the empire, 
into a semi-independent confederacy of petty states, 
represented in the diets. The free cities also shared in 
this distribution of political power, and finally resolved 
themselves into the Hanseatic League (q.v.). Prior to the 
French Revolution, 1789, the empire had become politi 
cally distributed into 10 circles, each circle embracing the 
states of one or more powers—regal, ducal, electoral, ec- 
clesiastical, or municipal. The provincial diets of these 
circles were subject (at all events nominally) to the im 
perial diet convened and presided over by the emperors, 
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In 1806, Napoleon I., in pursuance of his designs for the 
disintegration of the German power as a unity, enlisted 
on his side certain of the circles and electoral powers, 
which he combined into a body called the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. Ho also created for his brother Joseph 
a kingdom out of the Lower Rhine provs., under the 
name of Westphalia. In 1809,too, he succeeded in ab- 
sorbing into the French empire the seaboard provs. of 
the old regime, and divided them into depts. after the 
French manner. In 1813, however, the Liberation War 
broke out, and terminated in the redemption of the 
country, and the expulsion of the foreign invaders. 
The Congress of Vienna, 1815, divided G. into 39 sover- 
eign states; which number became by various after 
causes reduced to 34, at which it stood prior to the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1860, which eliminated Hanover 
and several other secondary states from the German po- 
litical map, and extinguished Austrian influence in Ger- 
many proper. Prussia hence became the one recog- 
n ruling power in that country, and assumed the 
leadership of the states of N. Germany, united under 
the title of the North German Confederation. In addi- 
tion, she further increased her political influence, or 
rather preponderance, by entering into treaties with the 
8. German powers of Bavaria, Würtemberg, and Baden, 
providing for a strict international military alliance — 
offensive and defensive — and the pan of the armies 
of those powers at the disposal of the German nation, 
as represented by Prussia, in time of war. The practi- 
cal resulte of this wise and astute policy bore fruit in 
the achievements of the united German armies in the 
campaign against France, 1870-1; and the restoration 
of national unity, In the rehabilitation of the Germanic 
empire of Barbarossa and Charles V., in the person of 
William I., king of Prussia. 

Germinal, (zhair'me-nál.) [Fr., a calendar.] (Fr. Hist.) 
Under the first Republic, the name bestowed upon the 
7th calendar month, dating from 22d Sept., 1792, com- 
mencing 21st Mar., and ending 19th April. 

Germination, (jiuir-min-d'shiin.) [From L. germina- 
tio, a sprouting.) (Боѓ) The first act of growth by an 
embryo plant. No seed will grow without moisture; 
hence seeds buried too deeply will not grow, but light 
is injurious. The root is developed first. Tho cotyle- 
dons, if not changed into leaves, rot away. G. is con- 
nected with the absorption of oxygen and the extrica- 
tion of carbonic acid; it ceases when the latter begins 
to be decomposed. 

Gerona, (je-ro’nah.) [Anc. Gerunda.) A fortified city 
of Spain, p. Catalonia, on the Tor, 50 m. N.E. of Barce- 
lona. G. endured a siege of 7 months by the French in 
1809. Pop. 8,175. 

Gerry, ELbRIDOZ, (jérre,) an American statesman, B. 
at Marblehead, Masa., 1744, became, in 1776, a member 
of the Cuntinental Congress, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and was one of the Convention which 
drew up the Federal Constitution in 1787. Retiring from 
Oongress in 1795, С. was sent as a Commissioner to 
France in 1797. After his return home he became 
Democratic gov. of Mass., in 1810, and Vice-President 
of the U. States in 1812. D. 1814. 

Gers, (gair,) a dep. of S.W. France, b. N. by Lot-et-Ga- 

` ronne; area, 2,425 sq. m. ; surface hilly, being impinged 
рор by the foothills of the Pyrénées; C. Auch. Pop. 
‚0692. 

Gerson, JEan CHARLIER, (gaír/són,) a French divine, 
chancellor of the University of Paris, B. near Rhetel, 
1363 ; and to whom has been attributed the authorship 
of the /mitation of Jesus Christ. D. 1429. 

Gerundive, (je-ründ'iv.) (From L. gerere, to carry.] 
(Gram.) In English, a participle prepoeitionally gov- 
erned, and itself govorning an objective case; as, the 
way of choosing a wife. In the Latin, it is the future 
participle in the passive voice. 

Sorusatcume Liberata, (La.) [It.] (Zit.) Bee 

A880. 

Gervinus, Gronc GOTTFRIED, (gatr-oé'nüs,) a German 
critic and historian, в. in Darmstadt, 1805, became prof. 
of history and literaturo at Góttingen, 1836, and at Hei- 
delberg, 1844. Іп 1818 he became a leader of tho Lib- 
eral wing of the National Assembly at Frankfort. llis 
most important writings area History of the National 
Poetic Literature of the Germans (1835-8), and a History 
of the Nineteenth Century (1858). D. 1871. 

Geryon, (Jeére-ón.) (MyU.) A three-headed monster 
slain by Hercules. 

Geshurites, (jéxh'ür-its)  ( Script.) A people who in- 
habited a dist. called Geshwr, lying E. of the Jordan, 
within the Judaic jurisdiction. Also, another people, 
neighbors of the Philistines in the 8. of Palestine. 

Gesner, Conran, (gai*nür,) a distinguished Swiss natu- 
ralist, в. in Zurich, 1516, The work upon which his 
reputation chiefly rests is the Historia Animalium, 1561, 
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termed by Cuvier “the basis of all modern sodlogy.” Ix. 
1565. 

Gesneracese, (gaientir-d'se-c.) (Во!) An О. of planta, 
all. Bignoniales, consisting of herbs or shrubs often 
growing from scaly tubers, with wrinkled usually oppo: 
site leaves and thorny flowers; fruit capsular and suc- 
culent, occasionally edible. They are chiefly natives of 
the warmer regions of America. 

Gesta Romanorum, (jéstah ro-mah-mo'rüm,) 
(The.) [L., exploits of the Roman people.] (Lit) The 
name of a medieval Latin work, supposed to bave been 
written in 1227. It consists of a series of legendary stories 
commemorative of the chief events in the history of im- 
perial Rome. 

Gessner, SALOMON, (gats'nür,) a Swiss poet, b. in Zurich, 
1730. Some of his works, such as 4nkle and Yarico, and 
the Death of Abel, 1168, enjoyed considerable popularity 
during the close of the 18th cent. D. 1787. 

Gestation, (jétà'shün.) [L. gestatio, a carrying.) 
( Physiol.) The term applied to the period that intervenes 
in the mammalia between impregnation and the bringing 
forth of the young. The period &nd the number of young 
produced at a birth vary extremely in different mam- 
mals, but usually stand in an inverse ratio to one an- 
other. Thus, in the larger herbivora, as, for example, 
the elephant, the horse, the ox, and the camel, the fe- 
male seldom produces more than one at a time, but the 
period of G. is long; while in the smaller ones the 
progeny is numerous, but the period of G. only a few 
weeks. In the human race, 40 weeks is the usual period 
of G. 

Geta, SEPTIMUS ANTONINUS, ( Jé'tah,) co-emperor of Rom 
with, and younger brother of Caracalla, 8. at Milan, 1 
A.D., was a prince of many virtues, and was assar 
sinated by order of his brother, who wished to be sole 
ruler, in 202. 

Getæ, (7c'té.) ( Hist.) The name of an ancient Thracian 
people, who early inhabited the country now known as 

ulgaria. They were essentially a martial race, and 
long successfully resisted their attempted subjugation 
by Alexander the Great and Pyrrhus. They afterward 
moved from the N. and W. and settled a country called 
by the Romans Dacia, q. v. 

Gethsemane, CUE e 
wine-press, and shemen, olive-oil.] (Script) The name 
of a garden at the foot of the Mount of Olives, cele- 
brated as the place of the Agony of Christ, and the 
scene of his betrayal by Judas (Май. xxvi. 36-7). 

Gettysburg, (gcttiz-bürg,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, 
C. of Adams co., 36 m. 8.W. of Harrisburg, and the seat 
of Pennsylvania College. Pop. 3,014. At this place 
(Cemetery Hill), July 1-3, 1863, a desperate three days’ 
battle was fought between Gen. Meade's national army 
of the Potomac, and the Confederates under Gen. Lee, 
which resulted in the defeat of the latter, who lost 
30,000 men (including 14,000 prisoners). The Union 
casualties numbered 2,834 men killed, 13,709 wounded, 
and 6,643 missing and prisoners. 

Gettysburg Military Park. A National miltary 

rk has been established on the battle-field of Gettys- 
urg. It embraces the whole fleld of battle, and is 
adorned with many handsome monumenta. 

Geysers, (gi'zürz.) [From Icel. geysa, a rumbling noise.) 
In Iceland, the name by which are known certain erup- 
tive fountains of hot water, found at a distance of abt. 
30 m. from Mt. Hecla. They spring at intervals from 
60 to 200 feet into the air (mean height 90 ft.), with ter- 
rific force, and then subside into their basins, which are 
lined with sinter. They are supposed to proceed from 
the sudden generation of steam evolved in subterraneun 
water-courses, belonging to the circumjacent volcanie 
formation. 

Ghauts, (gawts) (The.) [Hind., mountains.] The 
name of 2 mountain-ranges in India, known as the Е. 
and W. Ghauts, respectively, traversing the lower por- 
tion of the peninsula from N. to 8. The W. division 
interpose a high and almost inaccessible barrier be- 
tween Mysore and the central provs., and the pres. of 
Bombay, attaining a maximum height of 7,000 ft. 

Ghazepore, or GHAZIPOOR, (gds-e- ',) a city of 
India, C. of a dist. of same name, Brit. pres. of Bengal, 
on the Ganges, 40 m. E.N.E. of Benares. Pop. 100,000. 

Ghee, (gé.) (Hind.] Butter made in India from the 
milk of cows and buffaloes, and clarified, after which it 
will remain sweet and good for some time. Although, 
to Europeans, its smell and savor are rank and coarse, it 
forms an article of considerable commerce. 

Ghent, (рат) a famous old city of Belgium, C. of p. of К. 
Flanders, at the Junction of the Lys and Scheldt, 30 m. 
N.W. of Brussels. The city is built on 26 islands, sepe- 
rated from one another by canals, and connecting by 
some 309 wooden bridges, and the whole is surrounded 
by walls 8 m. in circumference. The ramparts and 
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‘quays, fringed by trees, afford delightful promenades; 
e architecture of its buildings is quaint and antique. 
G. has an important transit-trade, with extensive 
manufs. of cloths, silks, lace, sugar, chemicals, &c. G. 
dates from the7th cent., and under the after rule of the 
Counts of Hanover became one of the wealthiest, freest, 
and most powerful of European cities. Their burghers 
resisted by force of arms any aggression upon their 
rights and privileges, as evidenced in the insurrection 
of Artevelde (q.v.), and in their long and determined 
struggle against Burgundy and Spain. From 1792 till 
1814, G. became the C. of the French dept. Scheldt, and 
witnessed the signing of the peace between England 
and the U. States, in 1814. Pop. 119,848. 

Gherkin, (gür'kin. (Bot.) See Cucumis. 

Ghibellines, (gib’él-linz.) (Hist.) The name of a cele- 
brated political faction which existed in Italy during 
the 13th cent., and sprung out of the disputed succes- 
sion to the imperial throne of Germany, vacated in 1137 
by the death of Lothaire II. Conrad of Hohenstauffen, 
his elected successor, found his claim disputed by Henry 
of Guelph (surnamed the Proud), Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria. At the latter's death his pretensions became 
personified in his son Henry the Lion, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, whose adherents called themselves Guelphs after 
his patronymic, in distinction from the Ghibellines, who 
derived their cognomen from Conrad’s lordship of Wefb- 
lingen, 1140. Their feud after a while extended to Italy, 
over which the German emperors claimed supremacy, 
against the popes; the Guelphs becoming there the sup- 
porters of the latter. This strife did not terminate un- 
til the French invasion of Charles VIII. in 1495. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, (ge-bair'te,) a famous Italian sculp- 
tor, в. in Florence, 1378. He early commenced a new 
era in sculpture by a resuscitation of the classical style 
of art, and expended 20 years’ labor on the bronze gate 
of the Baptistery of St. John in his native city, a per- 
formance which elicited the most laudatory praise of 
Michael Angelo. He aided Brunelleschi in the erec- 
tion of the Duomo at Florence, and executed the bas- 
reliefs of the shrine of San Zenobi. D. 1455. 

Ghilan, (gi'lán.) [Country of the Gelz.] A prov. of 
Persia, skirting the Caspian Sea, bet. Khirvan and 
Mazanderan, and about 200 m. long by 150 wide. Soil. 
Fertile, producing silk, oil, wine, fruits, &c. C. Reshd. 
G. ам supposed anc. Hyrcania) was ceded to Russia in 
1725, handed over by that power to Turkey, and by the 
latter restored to its original possessors in 1737. 

Ghost, (Holy) (The.) (#01) (Theol.) The third 
person in the Trinity. All Christians who subscribe to 
the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed believe the Holy 
Ghost to proceed from the Father and the Son. The 
Greek Church maintains that he proceeds from the 
Father only; and this difference is one of the main 
points of distinction between that Church and the Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Giants, (ji’dntz.) [Fr. géants, from Gr. gigantos.] Per- 
sons of extraordinary or phenomenal bulk or stature. 
Until the beginning of the present cent., it was univer- 
sally believed that G., of a size far exceeding those who 
are exhibited in our times, formerly existed, either as 
nations or as individual specimens. This belief was 
supposed to be confirmed by the discovery of vast bones. 
Modern science, however, has generally proved these 
bones to be the remains of animals, not of men. And, 
80 far as research has gone, ancient tombs, mummies, 
armor, &c., give evidence that, from the earliest his- 
toric ages, the ordinary size of the human race has been 
nearly the same. But the existence of certain tall tribes 
ia neither incredible nor improbable: indeed, we know 
on the surest evidence that, according to climate, there 
is & variety in the sizes of men; the natives of the ex- 
treme north, as the Laplanders and Esquimaux, being 
diminutive, while those of other regions —the Pata- 
gonians, for example, and other tribes of South Amer- 
ica — though not so gigantic as they were once repre- 
sented, are remarkably tall. Tallness of stature is often 
found to run in families; and there are plenty of ex- 
amples within modern memory of individuals attaining 
the extraordinary height of 7 or even 8 ft. 

Giants’ Causeway, (-kau’ze,) (The,) on the N. 
coast of Ireland, co. Antrim, is the name given to a re- 
markable and phenomenal series of basaltic formations, 
constituting a natural platform, 600 ft. long, 25 ft. high, 
and 350 ft. broad, of closely arranged columns, for the 
most part representing hexagonal or polygon prisms 
of short uneven lengths piled in vertical order. Its 
name is derived from the popular tradition that giants 
constructed it with an intention to cross by it over to 
Scotland. See BASALT. 

Giaour, (jowr.) [Turk., an infidel.] A term formerly 
applied by the Turks to the believers of all religions, 
other than the Mohammedans, though perhaps most 
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nerally given to European Christians until its inter 
iction by the sultan Mahmoud II. 

Gibbons, (jib/biinz.) (Zoól) The common name of 
the monkeys comprising the A эче Hylobates, group 
Simiadm. ‘They have neither tails nor cheek-pouches. 
When domesticated, their manners are gentle. When 
the Common G., Hylobates lar, is standing upright, its 
fingers reach to the ankles. The hands and feet are 





Fig. 352. — GIBBON, 


white, and there is a white circle round the face, the 
rest of the body being black. It lives in trees and 
swings by its arms with great agility from branch te 
branch. The White-handed G., Hylobates albimana 
(Fig. 352), a native of Sumatra, is black, the face bor- 
dered with gray, and the 4 hands white. 

Gibbon, EDWARD, (gib/'bün,) a celebrated English his- 
torian, B. at Putney, 1757, after producing several criti- 
cal works, gave to the world in 1776 the 1st vol. of the 
Decline and Full of the Roman Empire, which com- 
manded an instant success of no ordinary character. 
This great work, which was completed in 1788, ranks 
among the few great histories that the world possesses, 
and it stands among the highest glories of English 
literature, even though the sceptical and rationalist 
tendencies of the author's mind, regarding religion, 
communicated to its pages, have been severely animad- 
verted upon and taken exception to. D. 1794. 

Gibbous, (Jjib'büs) (From L. gibbus, convex.] (Ast.) 
Designating the luminous section of the moon, during 
her transit from full to new, when the opaque part ap- 
peer horned or fulcated, and the light portion convex 
or G. 

Gibeon, (jib’e-tin.) (Script) A city lying 6 m. N. of 
Jerusalem, which, after belonging to the Hivites, be- 
came a Levitical city of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Giblets, (jib‘létz.) [From Goth. gibla, entrails.] (Cook- 
ery.) Those parts of a fowl which are removed prepara- 
tory to its being cooked; they frequently, however, 
brn a piquant dish of themselves ; as, for instance, a 
giblet pie. 

Gibraltar, (jib-raul'tiir,) a seaport, and one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe belonging to England, is 
situate in the 8. of Spain at the narrowest part of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 61 m. S.E. of Cadiz; N. Lat. 369 2’, W. 
Lon. 59 15'. The number and strength of the military 
works, and the vast galleries opened in the calcareous 
rock, excite admiration; and the fortress, though takem 
by surprise by the British, in 1704, is considered im- 
pregnable. Pop. 16,643.— STRAITS or G. (anc. Straits of 
Hercules.) The sea-passage, extending from Cape Spar- 
tel, Spain, to Cape Ceuta, Africa, which connects the 
Atlantic with the Mediterranean Sea; length abt. 36 
m.; narrowest width bet. Eurepa Point and Ceuta, 15 
m.; broadening westward to 24 m. A strong current 
sets in from the Atlantic through these Straits, and it is 
supposed that a counter-current passes underneath. 

Gibson, Jonn, (gib/sn,) an eminent English sculptor, 
n.1791. His works are of sterling merit, and are eager- 
ly sought after. His most celebrated groups are Psyche 
borne by Zephyrs, and Mars and Cupid. D. 1866. 

Gibson, in /ndíana, a S.W. co., b. on Illinois; area, 
449 square miles; C. Princeton.—In Tennessee, a W. CO.) 
area, 550 sq. m.; C. Trenton. 

Gideon, (gid'e-án,) a judge of Israel, was a son of 
Joash of the tribe of Manasseh, and served his nation 
for 40 years, during which he redeemed his country 
from the Midianite yoke by force of arms. D. abt. 1236 


B. C. 
Giessen, (gees's?n,) a manuf. town of Central Germany, 
C. p. of Upper Hesse,on the Lahn, 47 m.N. by E. of Darm- 
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stadt, with a celebrated school of chemistry, connected 
with the university. Pop. 13,161. 
Giglio, (jeel’yo.) [L. /giliwm.] An island of Italy, in 
e Mediterranean, off the coast of Tuscany, 10 m. 8.W. 
of Argentano. Itis 5m. long. Fop.2,200. 
Gijon, (gé'hón,) a town of Spain, in the Asturias, 18 m. 
‚М.Е. of Oviedo. Pop. 16,058. 
Gilbert Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, bet. 
Lat. 1° 8. апд 2° 30’ N., and Lon. 1720-1740 30’ E.; be- 
ing a portion of the Mulgrave Arehipelago. Estim, pop. 


60,000. 

Gilboa, (jil/bo-ah.) [Heb., a bubbling spring.] (Serípt.) 
A hilly range above the city of Jezreel, plain of Esdrae- 
lon, where were defeated and slain king Saul and his 3 
sons. 

Gilding, (gild'ing.) [From A.S. gildan, to coat with 
gold-leaf.] The art of covering anything with gold, 
either in a foliated or liquid state. There are three 
distinct methods in general practice: namely, wask or 
water G., in which the gold is spread, whilst reduced toa 
fluid state, by solution in mercury ; leaf G., either bur- 
nished or in oil, performed by cementing thin leaves of 
gold upon the work, either with size or by oil; and ja- 

s G., in which gold dust or powder is used in- 
stead of leaves. When gold is to be applied to any- 
thing that is of metal, the surface is previously cov- 
ered with some gluey substance or size; and when it is 
to be exposed to the effects of the weather, a composi- 
tion of drying-oil and ochre is used in place of the 
water-size. In the process of G. metals, the surface is 
first cleansed, and then the leaves applied, which, by 
means of burnishing, and a certain degree of heat, are 
made to adhere in the manner desired. Gold is applied 
о pia, porcelain, and other vitrified substances, the 

of which, being very smooth, are capable of 
perfect contact with the gold leaves. Of late years, 
nearly all gilding is accomplished by an electrotype 


rocess. 

@ilead, — [ITeb., hill of testimony.] (Script.) 
A dist. of Palestine, 8. of Mount Hermon and E. of 
the Jordan and the Arabian Desert. Mt. Gilead proper 
has been identified with the mountain Jebel, or Jeltid, 
abt. 7 m. 8. of Jabbok, where the ruined town of Jelud 
is supposed to mark the site of the anc. Ramoth-Gilead. 

Giles, WiLLiIAM BRANCH, (jilz,) an American orator and 
statesman, B. in Va., 1762. In 1790 he entered the House 
of Representatives in the Federal interest, but in course 
of time went over to the Democratic side. In 1804 he 
entered the U. 8. Senate, and sided with the govts. of 
Jefferson and Madison till 1812, when he went over to 
the opposite party. Defeated by Randolph when seek- 
ing reélection in 1825, he accepted the governorship of 

ze in TR оо а 

es, (j in Tennessee, a 8. co., b. on Alabama; area, 
600 sq. m. ; C. Pulaski.—In Virginia, a B.W. со.; area. 
550 sq. m.; C. gs 

Gilgal, (jilgal.) [ue „ & wheel] (Sop) A city 
frequently spoken of in the Bible, but of which no traces 
remain. Near it the Israelites crossed the Jordan into 
Canaan; here the Tabernacle rested on its way to Shi- 
Joh; here also Saul was crowned, and Samuel sat as 
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{20 of Israel. 
Gilla, (jil'e-ah.) (Во) A genus of pretty American 
en plants, О. Polemoniaces. 


Gill, gu) [А.8. wægel.] An English measure of capa- 
city, holding the fourth part of a pint.—(Bot.) The 
Ground-ivy. See NEPETA. 

Gills, (giis) П. gula, the neck.] (Physiol) бее 
BRANCHLS. 

Gillenia, (jil-le’ne-ah.) (Bot) A genus of perennial 
herbaceous American plants, O. Rosacem. The Bow- 
man's Root, G. stipulacea, possesses in a mild degree the 
рор of ipecacuanha. 

Gillespie, (gil-lés‘pe,) in Texas, а W. central co.; area, 
1,100 sq. m.; C. Fredericksburg. 

Gilliesiacese, (gil-leze-a'se-e.) (Во) An unimpor- 
tant O. of plants, all. Liliales. 

Gilly flower, (jil/leflour.) (Corrupted from the Fr. 

` .] (Bot) A name common to several planta. 
Clove Q. із the Dianthus caryophyllus; Marsh G. is the 
Lychnis i; Queen's G., Rogues G., or Winter G., 
is the Hesperis maironalis; Sea G. is the Armeria vul- 
garis; Stock С. is the Matthiola incana; Wall G. is the 
Chetranthus cheiri; Water G. is the Hottonia үне». 

Gilmer, (gil'mür,) in Georgia, a N. со.; area, 475 sq. m.; 
C. Ellijay. —Iu W. Virginia, a central co.; а. 612 sq. m. ; 
C. Glenville. 

€1101o, (je-lo'lo,) or ALMAHERA, ah island in the East 
Indian Archipelago, and the largest of the Moluccas; 
Let. 0.40 N., Lon. 128° 22' К. 

Gilpin, (git pis) in Colorado Ter., a №. central co.; area, 


eq. m. ; ©. Mountain City. 
@ilt-head, (gUtAzd.) (Zovl.) The Chrysophris auratus, 
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an acanthopterygious fish, of a broad and compressed 
form, about 12 inches in length, and somewhat resem- 
bling the Bream. It is found in tho Mediterranean. 

Gimbals, (jimbl) [From L. gemullus, by pairs.] 
(.Naut.) Ón shipboard, a pair of brass hoops or ri 
one moving within the other, abt. 2 axes placed at right 
angles. They are used for the suspension of а sea-com- 
pass and keeping it in an horizontal position, notwith- 
standing the rolling of the ship. 

Gin, (jin.) (Du. genever ; Fr. genievre, the juniper.] An 
ardent spirit distilled from malt, and flavored with oil 
of turpentine and other substances. Holland G. is a var. 
of spirit obtained from wheat or rye, redistilled with 
the addition of berries of the juniper-tree, and is made 
chiefly in the town of Schiedam, by which name it is 
very frequently known.—(Mach.) [Contracted from 
engine.) A contrivance by which piles are driven into 
the ground, or heavy weights raised above it. It із in 
the form of 3 strong poles, each from 12 to 15 ft. in 
length, meeting together in a focus at the top where 
their ends are secured by an iron ring or a rope. From 
the latter depends a pulley connecting with blocks — 
one of which is attached to the weight to be lifted, 
which operation is performed by means of a windlass. 

Ginger, (Jin/jür.) | L. singiber.] (Bot.) See ZINGIBER. 

Gin'ger-beer, (-bér.) [Vulgarly called Por.) A cool 
summer drink, made somewhat after the way of lemon- 
ade, but with powdered ginger added, to give it pun- 


ency. 

Gin'gerbread, (-bréd.) A round sweet cake made of 
sugar, or honey, flour, and ground ginger. — GINGER- 
BREAD-TREE. (Bot) The Doom-palm. See HYPEANE. 

Gin'ger-wine, а popular and cheap liqueur, made by 
the fermentation of sugar and water, and flavored with 
various substances, but chiefly with ginger. 

Gingham, (ging/hàm.) [Ег. guingan.] (Manf.) A cot- 
ton stuff, usually designed in colored checks, produced 
by interweaving various-hued threads; — it is used as 
dress-pieces, &c. 

Ginseng, (jin'séng.  [Chin.] (Вы. and Com.) See 

ANAX. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo, ( jo-baír'te,)) an Italian statesman 
and philosophical writer, B. at Turin, 1801, was in 1825 
appointed prof. of theology at the University, but soon 
after 1831, becoming obnoxious on account of his liberal 
principles, he retired into exile at Brussels, where he 
dwelt 10 years, producing in the interim several works 
of merit. His chief book, Civil and Moral Supremacy of 
the Italians, appeared in 1843. After his return to Italy, 
1848, he became, successively, pres. of the Chamber of 
Deputies, minister of Public Instruction, and head of 
the cabinet of ministers, which last office he resigned 
in 1849. D. in Paris, 1852. 

Giordano, Luca, (called FA Рвевто,) (Jór-daA'no,) an 
Italian painter, B. at Naples, 1632, has been sometimes 
styled the * Proteus " of his art, from his clever imita- 
un ч the performances of his brethren of the brush. 

. 1705. 

Giorgione, (jórjo'a, [Giorcio BaARBARELLL,] the 
founder of the Venetian school of painting, B. near 
Treviso, 1477. He studied art along with Titian, and 
became the latter’s rival; his execution being charac- 
terized by freedom with delicacy of drawing, breadth 
of manner, and glowing richness of coloring. D. at 
Venice, 1511. 

Giotto, (jotto,) [called AxaroLorro or Амявоатотто,} 
a famous painter of the Florentine school, 8. 1276. He 
was a pupil of Cimabue, and largely contributed by 
his works to reform the decadent style of Italian art. 


D. 1336. 

Gipsy, Gy psy, (jip'se.) [Fr. Bohémien; It. Zingaro.) 
(Ethnol) One of а vagrant tribe of people, found in 
most countries of Europe, and in some parts of Asia 
and Africa. Their origin is obscure and uncertain, but 
they are supposed to have hailed from Egypt — whence 
the term Egyptians, long applied to them in former 
ages. They form a distinctive race, and made their ap- 
pearance in W. Europe in the 15th cent., under the 
leadership of one who styled himself Duke of Lower 
Egypt. Their language never changes, whatsoever may 
be the country of their birth and belongings, and they 
are remarkable for the bright olive hue of their com- 
plexions, the jet-black of their hair and eyes, the pearly 
whiteness of their teeth, and the general symmetry of 
their forms;—these characteristics apply in the higheet 
degree to the females; some of the men being lii-made, 
swarthy, and saturninein their physical features. They 
usually lead & kind of nomad life, wandering about 
while pursuing some ostensible occupation, such as 
that of tinker, &c. They live in tents, in covered 
wagons, or in caves, are fond of music and dancing, are 
great thieves and poachers of game, marry only amon 
themselves, and adopt whatever form of religion ( 
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any) may be the prevailing one in the country they 
reside in. The women are noted for their reputed 
skill in chiromancy, or fortune-telling by perusal of 
the hand. 

Giraffe, (je-rdf’.) (Zo. See CAMELOPARDALIS. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, (je-rdl'diis kim-brén'sis,) 
GIRALDUS DE BaRRY,] an old British historian, B. in 
. Wales, 1146. His Topographia Hibernür, and De- 


ih ar Cambriz, figure among the oldest records of 
their class, D. 1220. 


Girandole, (zher'in-dól) [Fr., from L. gyrare, to gy- 
rate.) A large kind of chandelier or candelabrum. 

Girard, STEPHEN, (zhe-rahrd',) an American philanthro- 
pist, B. near Bordeaux, France, 1750, rose from a hum- 
ble sphere of life to become a trader in Philadelphia, 
1776, in which city he eventually became a merchant 
and banker, and amassed a large fortune. Dying in 
1831, he bequeathed $2,000,000 to the erection of a 
college for orphan boys, conducted on rigidly secular 
principles. This building, the finest in the Grecian 
style in the U. States, was commenced in 1833, and com- 
pleted in 1848. 

Girardin, EMILE ре, (zhe-rahr-dahn',) a French editor, 
B. in Paris, 1804, became one of the most enterprising 

ournalists of his time, In 1836 he established La 
esse, a newspaper he long conducted with great tact 
and ability. He was several times a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. As a politician, he has been 
“everything by turns, and nothing pong. — Orleanist, 
Republican, Imperialist. D. April 27, 1881. 

Girardon, FnANqors, (zhe-rahr-dón',) an eminent French 
sculptor, B. at Troyes, 1630; D. 1715. 

Girasole, (zieerah-s0l.) ([It.] (Min) A white or 
bluish-white kind of opal, which reflects a ruddy tint 
when exposed to the sun or to the light of any bright 
flame — whence the name. 

Girder, (gürd'r.) [From A.S. gyrdan, to surround.] 
(Arch.) The main beam which immediately supports 
either the flooring of a building or the joists or cross- 
beams which form a rest for such flooring. They are of 
various kinds, and are constructed of either wood or iron. 

Girdle, (gürdl.) E gyrdel, an enclosure.] ( Costume.) 
A band, belt, or fillet, tied round 
the loins. It was an article of 
both male and female attire 
among several of the nations of 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages. 
The G. represented in Fig. 353 
was in fashion in the time of 
Richard II. It was not drawn 
tightly round the waist, but 
merely slung there easily, and 
held by a large buckle. See 
CESTUS. 

Girgeh, (jeerje,) a town of Up- 
per Egypt,C. of p. of same name, 
on the Nile, 60 m. N.W. of Thebes. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Girgenti, (jeer-jčn'le,) [anc. 
Agrigentum,] à city of S. Italy, 
in Sicily, Val di Mazzara, 58 m. 
&.8.E. of Palermo, and with a 
fine harbor whence are exported 

eat quantities of sulphur. Pop. 
5,925. 

Gironde, (zhe-rénd’,) the name 
which the French river Garonne 
assumes after its junction with 
the Dordogne at the Bec d’Am- 
bez.— A maritime dept. in the 
8.W. part of France, b. W. by the 
Bay of Biscay. Area, 3,752 Eng. 
sq. m. Surface, generally level, 
well-watered, and with a highly 
fertile soil, producing grain, 
fruits, hemp, and the finest Fig. 353. 
growths of Bordeaux wines. С. ENGLISH COUNTRY LADY 
Bordeaux. Pop. 101,855. IN 1395. 

Girondists, (2/е-70па' тіз.) [Fr. (After a medallion.) 
Girondins.] (Fr. Hist.) A politi- 
cal party or faction, professing moderate republican 

rinciples, which arose in France after the advent of the 
evolution, and for a while held the reins of power in 
the Assembly. It derived its name from its chief lead- 
ers being deputies representing the dept. Gironde, chief 
of whom were Pétion, Condorcet, Brissot, Vergniaud, 
and others. They repudiated and opposed the Mon- 
tagnards, or party of the Mountain, and the atrocious 
measures they pursued and carried out in their policy 
of extreme republicanism; and they were, in conse- 
nce, proscribed by that party, 1793, in which year, 
. 91, the greater number of them perished under the 
guillotine. 
8B 
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Girvan, (gür'vàn,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Ayr, 17 m. 
S. of Ayr. Pop. 6,000. 

Giuliano, (San,) (joo-le-ah'/no,) a town of 8. Italy, 
Val di Mazzara, 5 m. N.E. of Trapani, famous for the 
— * of the temple of Venus described by Polybius. Pop. 

Giulio Romano, ( 700/1е-о ro-mah'no,) (or GruLIo Prrr,) 
an Italian painter and architect, в. at Rome, 1492. He 
studied along with Rafaelle, and became the latter's in- 
timate friend and heir. His designs display t powers 
of invention and uncommon sublimity of thought ; but 
his coloring is dry and defective. D. 1546. 

Giurgevo, (je-oor-jé'vo,) a fortified seaport of Roumania, 
p. Wallachia, opposite Rustchuk, on the N. bank ofthe 
Danube, 40 m. 8. of Bucharest. It was taken by the 
Russians in the years 1773, 1811, and 1829; and near it 
they were defeated by the Turks in 1854. Pop. 10,567. 

Givors, (zhe'vór,) a mining town of France, dept. Rhone, 
14 m. S.W. of Lyons. Pup. 9,957. 

Gla'brate. Glabrous, (gid’briis.) [From L. glaber, 
smooth.] ( Bot.) Smooth; without hair or down, as the 
stalk of a plant. * 

Glacier, (glas'e-ür. [Fr.] Immense masses of ice, 
formed by the compression of the snow which accumu- 
lates on the summits and slopes of mountains, and 
forces its way down into the valleys and ravines which 
furrow the mountain sides, where they suffer waste 
from the higher temperature. This gives rise to a stream 
which rushes to join the nearest river. The snow-line 
of the Alps is at an elevation of 8,000 feet, but the lower 
edge of some of the G. is not more than 3,500 above the 
sea, and hence they lie,in some instances, in the midst 
of cultivation. The surface of every large С. is strewed 
with stones and gravel, which have fallen from the 
surrounding precipices. This rubbish is partly carried 
to the sides of the G., and there de ted as lateral 
moraines, and partly to the lower end of the G., where 
it forms a terminal moraine. When the G. advances 
into the valley, as it does in a cold season, the moraine 
is pushed before it; and when, in consequence of a 
warm season, it retreats, the moraine is left behind. 
Thus the lower limit of a G. varies from year to year. 
In many mountainous countries there are phenomena 
which geologists explain by supposing that there were 
G. at a former period of time, where none now exist, or 
that existing G. were much more extensive than at 
present. The most remarkable feature of G. is their 
motion. It has been long known to the natives of the 
Alps that they move, but it is only within the last few 
years that it has received due attention from scientific 
men; the account of their observations, and the the- 
ories based ирон them, form one of the most interestin 
chapters in the history of glaciers. See the writings o 
Agassiz, Forbes, and Tyndall. 

Glacis, (gla'sis) [Fr., from L. glatia, slippery, like ісе.) 
(Fortif.) A mass of earth serving as a parapet to the 
covered way, having an easy slope or declivity towards 
the country. 

Gladiators, (gldd'e-a-liirz.) [L. gladiatores, combatants 
with the sword.] (Rom. Antiq.) A name given to those 
combatants who contested at the public games for the 
entertainment of the Roman spectators. They were 
primarily slaves, prisoners, or convicts; but, later on, 
freemen fought in the arena, either for hire or from 
choice, and sometimes patricians and persons who had 
received the highest honors. did ттан opened with a 
prelusio, in which the G.fought with wooden weapons, 





Fig. 354. — GLADIATORS. 


till, upon a signal, they resumed their arms, and n 
in earnest to fight in couples. When the vanquis: ed 
was not killed in the combat, his fate was decided by the 


people; who, if they wished to save his life, signified 
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the same by pressing down their thumbs, but if they 
wished him to be slain, by turning them up. The vic- 
tors were honored with a palm-branch, a sum of 
money, or other marks of the public favor; and they 
were not unfrequently exempted from further service, 
and received, as a badge of freedom, the rudis, or wooden 
glaive. The Munus Gladiatorius (gladiatorial games) 
were first instituted в. о. 265; were abolished by Con- 
stantine, A. D. 326; revived by Constantius and his two 
successors ; and were finally put an end to under Hono- 
rius, A. D. 402. ; 
Gladiolus, (gla-di’o-lis.) (Во) The Corn-flags, an 
extensive and beautiful gen. of the O. Iridacer, several 
of whom, chiefly G. natalensis, floribundus, and cardinalis, 
have, by cross-breeding and continued seeding, yielded 
a race of half-bardy so-called bulbs, which rank among 
the most ornamental of our popular garden flowers. 
These are all stately plants, growing from 3 to 6 ft. in 
height, and producing long spikes oL large blossoms of 
the most varied and striking colors. The European 
species are hardy garden flowers in favorable situations. 
Gladstone, WiiLiAM Ewart, (gidd'stiin, an English 
statesman, orator, and man of letters, B. in Liverpool, 
1809, and educated at Oxford, where he graduated with 
more than ordinary distinction. Пе entered Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative in 1832, and became a Lord of 
the Treasury in '34. In 1841 he again took office under 
Sir R. Peel, whom he supported in the Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. In 1847 he deserted his party, and be- 
came a Peelite, — а hybrid sort of radical, — joined 
the “Peace at any Price" party during the Crimean 
War, and opposed the hostilities in China, 1857. In 
1858 he &cted as special Lord High Commissioner to the 
Ionian Islands, and in the following year became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, — a position for which he was 
admirably fitted, — finance being his strongest point. 
In 1865, on account of his association with the Man- 
chester School of politicians, he lost his seat for Oxford 
University, but succeeded in getting another one; and 
after the death of Lord Palmerston, led the Liberal side 
of the House of Commons. In 1868 he succeeded in 
ing & bill disendowing the Established Church ín 
reland, and became ре of England in 1868. 
As a statesman, G. falla little, if any, below the mark of 
such men as Pitt, Cauning, and Palmerston. In 1873he 
was succeeded as premier by Disraeli, and in 1874 pub- 
lished a brochure autagonistic to Roman Catholic allegi- 
ance, which created a sensation. In April, 1580, he suc- 
ceeded Lord Beaconsfield (Disraeli), as prime minister. 
During this term of power he succeeded in establishing 
what is nearly universal suffrage. In 1885 he resigned 
office, but was returned to power after а few months, 
and carried through the House a Home Rule bill for 
Ireland which was defeated by the Lords. lie was 
succeeded in 1886 by Lord Salisbury, but returned to 
office again in 1892, holding the premiership till March, 
5 when age and feebleness induced him to resign 
ly. 
Glamorgan, (gla-mórgdn.y a mar. co. of England, 
in 8. Wales, b. S. by the Bristol Channel; area, 647,494 
acres. Its surface is generally hilly and picturesque, 
and its soil is rich in minerals, constituting one of the 
moet important coal and iron dists. in the kingdom. 
C. Cardiff. Pop. 396,010. 
Gland, (gldud.) [From L. glana, the nut-like fruit of a 
forest-tree.] (Anat.) An organ of the animal body con- 
, cerned in the work of secretion. The form and com- 
ition of the glands are very various, but they exhibit 
n the arrangement of the cells à common structural 
plan. The cells which line their cavities and tubes form 
an epithelium, and at the same time nct as secreting 
cells, and elaborate the matters which they discharge. 
"There is much obscurity as to the process of secretion 
by the glands. It is no doubt the result of the vital 
processes of the cells, but why one set of glands should 
elaborate and discharge the components of saliva, aud 
another sct the components of bile, from one common 
source of supply, viz. the blood, has never been eluci- 
dated. —( Bot.) Glands or Glandules are wart-like swell- 
ings found on the surface of plants, or at one end of 
their hairs. They aro extremely various in form. 
GQlanders, (glánd'ürz) [Sume deriv.) (Vet. Surg.) A 
virulent and fatal disease among horses, manifesting 
itself by a mucous discharge from the nostrils, proceed- 
ing from enlargement of the glands of the lower jaw. 
It is contagious to men, should its virus come into con- 
tact with a scratch or sore upon the skin. 
Glans, (glinz.) [L., the mast ofa tree.) (Bof.) An in- 
ferior fruit, one-celled by abortion, not dehiscing, con- 
taining 1 or 2 sceds, and seated ina capsule; as in the 


acorn. 
Glasgow, (gids’go,) the commercial and manufacturing 
metropolis of Scotland, is a magnificently built city, un 
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both sides of the Clyde, co. Larark, 42 m. E. by 8. of 
Edinburgh. G., founded in 560 t p 8t. Mungo, is replete 
with noble public buildings of every kind, and as & 
trading centre is especially important. Iron-shipbuild- 
ing and engineering are carried on on the most extensive 
scale; its wharves and docks are very commodious, and, 
in & religious sense, it may be termed the fountain- 
head of Presbyterianism. fp. 1881, 611,532, 


Gins'gOwW, in Missouri, a town of Howard co., on thc 


Missouri river, 72 m. N.W. cf Jefferson City. Prp. 1,795. 
— In Nova Scotia, a seaport of Pictou co., оп East River, 
90 m. N.E. of Halifax. 


Glass, (gids.) [A.8. ун) The chemical composition 


of G.is that of mixed silicate of potassium or sodium 
with silicates of lime, lead, cluminium, and others. The 
mixture must be so proportioned that there is not suffi- 
cient alkaline silicate present to render the product 
attackable by water or acids. Silicate of lime increases 
the fusibility and also the resistance to the action of 
water. Silicate of aluminium renders glass less fusible, 
and less liable to be acted on by water, whilst the more 
the potash, lime, or oxide of lead increase, the more 
fusible and soft the glass beco'nes. Bottle glass has a 
specific gravity of 27; its composition is principali 
that of a mixed silicate of lime and aluminium. Ordi- 
nary window gluss is approximately a mixed silicate of 
soda and lime. Plate giass is also chiefly a silicate of 
soda and lime, but it contains, in addition, a consider- 
able quantity of silicate of potash. Crown Ties used for 
optical purposes, contains no soda, since t alkali has 
the property of imparting a greenish tint to glass, which 
is not the case with potash. Flint glass, which is used 
for table glass and ornamental purposes, is a double 
silicate of potash and oxide of lead. It is prepared by 
fusing 300 parts of the purest white sand with 200 perts 
of minium (red oxide of lead), 100 parts of refined pearl- 
ash, and 30 parts of nitre. The fusion is effected im 
crucibles covered in at the top to prevent the access of 
the flame, which would red лсе a portion of the lead to 
the metallic state, The nitre is added in order to oxidize 
any accidental impurities waich might reduce the lead. 
The presence of the oxide of lead in glass very much in- 
creases its fusibility, and renders it much softer, so that 
it may be more easily cut into ornamental forms ; it also 
reatly increases its lustre and beauty.— The pots in 
which the glass is fused are made of clay kneaded and 
built up entirely by hand. In these pots the glass is 
thoroughly fused at a high temperature for a consider- 
able time, and is then allowed to cool to a suitable con- 
sistency for working. Sheet glass is blown in long cylin- 
ders, which, after the ends are removed, are split down 
their length by a diamond, and afterwards flattened out 
ina kiln, Crown glass is first blown in a spheroid form, 
having a knob, the “ bull’s eye" opposite to the pipe of 
the blower. A piece of fron is attached to the bull's eye, 
and the pipe being detached, the glass is again heated; 
and being rotated by means of the iron in front of the 
furnace, gradually spreads out into a perfectly flat cir- 
cular table, having the bull’s eye in the centre — the 
process being one of the most beautiful in the whole 
range of glass manufacture. Optical glass is the moet 
difficult on a large scale of any of the branches of the 
manufacture. Flint glass for optical purposes is made 
by stirring the metal, which contains a large propor- 
tion of lead in the crucible, and allowing it very grad- 
ually to cool. When cool,the crucible is broken away, 
and the glass broken up into pieces, which are after- 
wards heated and pressed into & cake-like form. 
glass ia either blown. moulded, or pressed. As to blown 
glass, in tlie great majority of cases the glass is blown 
into a shape somewhat approaching that which it is 
ultimately to assume, through an iron pipe, one end of 
which is dipped into a quantity of fluid glass. An iron 
“ pontil " is attached opposite to the pipe, which is then 
broken off, and the glass adhering to the pontil is shaped 
with a few simple tools while being rotated. Moulded 
glass, including nearly all the ordinary varieties of 
bottles, is made by blowing the glass into a mould, the 
blowing rendering the article hollow, and the mould 
giving its shape to the exterior. In pressing glass, the 
metal is dropped into a mould of the shape required for 
the exterior, and a plunger of tho shape required for 
the interior is forced into it. In both moulded and 
pressed glass the article is genernlly finished off by 
being attached to a pontil, reheated and rotated. Glass | 
cutting is executed by applying the glass to be cut, first 
to a cast-iron wheel with sand and water, then toa 
stone wheel, and lastly to a wooden wheel for tne pol- 
ishing with pumice, rotten stone, and putty powder. 
For polishing chandelier drops, &c., a Jead wheel, with 
a little fine rotten stone and water, is substituted. — 
Glass is colored red by gold or copper; blue. by cobalt ; 
yellow, by silver or iron; and green, by chromium. The 
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manufacture of glass was known at a very early period. | Glauber, Jonann RUDOLPH, (glou'br,) a German chem. 


“Glass bottles of elegant design have been met with in 
Egyptian monuments more than 4,000 years old ; and in 


the paintings of Beni Hassan are depicted the various 
processes of glass-blowing, as practised nearly 40 cen- 
turies ago," (Carey, Nolte on Job xxviii. 17). A glass bottle 


· (the earliest known specimen of transparent glass) with 
the name of Sargon on it, in the 7th century, therefore, 
B.C., was found in the north-west palace of Nimroud 
{see Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 197, 503). Alex- 
andria was particularly celebrated in the time of the Ro- 
mans for the skill of its artisans in glass. The beauty of 
the glass manuf. had, in the time of Pliny, almost super- 
seded the use of the precious metals for drinking-cups ; 
they were of the richest colors, and imitated precious 
stones, or were cut by the lathe, in the style of cameos. 
In the Middle Ages, 
glass vessels appear 
to have been rarel 
used,—horn, wood, 
and metal were used 
for drinking,—and it 
was not until the 
Venetians resuscitat- 
ed the art, in the 15th 
cent., that “© glasses” 
were “your only 
drinking-vessels.” It 
is to the participation 
of Venice in the tak- 
ing of Constantinople 
by the Italians, A.D. 
1204, that she owes, in 
all probability, the 
introduction of her 
manufacture of orna- 
mental glass, which 
may have received & 
fresh impetus from 
the immigration of 
Greek artists into 
Italy, in 1453, on the 
downfall of the East- 
ern empire. To des- 
cant on modern glass- 
making would be a 
work of supereroga- 
tion. It may suffice 
to вау that it success- — 
fully displays all the — 
beauty and ingenuity —- 
of the antique; and — 
that the glass-work- ХХ 
ers of Bohemia are - 
super-eminent for the 
brilliancy of the 
colors which they 
obtain. Its principal 
effects are produced 
by layers of tints cut through to the white substratum, 


























VENETIAN GLABS ON OPEN WORK 
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in ornamental patterns. — The art of glass-painting or |. 


glass-staining, as it is sometimes termed, is practised 
under three systems, which may be distinguished as 
the mosaic method, the enamel method, and a method com- 
pounded of these two, or the mosaic-enamel method. 
There is yet another mode of ornamenting glass, which 
consists in applying pigments mixed with copal varnish. 
But this is of a perishable nature, and should not be 
regarded as true glass-painting, which is only perfected 
by the aid of fire, and is as durable as the glass itself. 
Most true glass-paintings are formed by combining the 
two processes of enamelling and staining, since, al- 
though it would not be possible to execute a glass- 
painting by staining the glass merely, yet it can be 
entirely formed of painted glass. By the mosiac method, 
each color of the design must be represented by a sepa- 
rate piece of glass, except yellow, brown, and black; 
these colors are applied upon white glass, and for sha- 
dows. In the enamel method, colored glass is not used, 
the picture being painted upon white glass with enamel 
colors. The mosaic-enamel method consists of a com- 
bination of the two other processes; white and colored 
glass, as well as every variety of enamel color, being 
employed in it.— Etching on Glass. See ENGRAVING. 
Glassborough, (glás'bür-ro,) in New Jersey, a village 
of Franklin twp., Gloucester co., on the Delaware, 11 
т. 8. by E.of Woodbury. It has important manufac- 
tories of window-glasses, bottles, &c. 
Glass'-snake. (Zojl. See CHALCIDE. ` 
Glass’-wort, (-wárt.) (Bot.) See SALICORNIA. 
Glatz, (glàts,) a fortified town of Prussia, p. Silesia, on 
the Neisse, 52 m. 8.8.W. of Breslau. Afanuf. Textile 
' goods, leather, &c. Pop. 15,878. 





ist, B. at Carlstadt, 1604, was a professor of alchemy, and 
discovered the salts since called by his name. D. 1668, 
See SULPHATE OF SODIUM. 

Glauberite, (glou’bir-it.) (Min. A double sulphate 
of soda, sometimes found associated with rock-salt. 

Glauchau, (glou'kou) a manuf. town of Germany, 
kingdom of Apa on the Mulde, 8 m. N.N.E. of 
Zwickau. Pop. 19,868. 

Glaucium, (glvse-um.) (Bot) The Horn-poppy, a 

en. of herbaceous plants, O. Papaveracesm. The species 
б. luteum, found on the sandy sea-shore of the U. States, 
is conspicuous for its large flowers, of 4 delicate, pale: 
yellow petals, which last only for a day, and are suc: 
ceeded by very long curved pods, which are rough 
with tubercles. 

Glaucoma, (-ko/mah.) [From Gr. glaukos, bluish- 
gray.) (Surg.) A disease in the eye, in which the crys- 
talline humor has a greenish or bluish-gray appearance, 
and its transparency is diminished. 

Glaucous, (glaw’kiis.) [Gr. glaukos, sea-green.] (Bot.) 
Designating leaves whose color is of a grayish-blue, as 


those of the cabbage. 

Glaucus, (glaw’kis.) [Gr. Glaukos.] (Myth.) A ma- 
rine deity, the supposed builder of the ship Argo, and 
said to have accompanied Jason and his companions on 
their expedition in quest of the Golden Fleece. 

Glaux, p (Bot.) A genus of the О. Primulaces, 
The Sea Milk-wort, G. luteum, is a pretty little herba- 
ceous perennial, growing abundantly on our sea-coasts. 
The flower is destitute of a corolla, but the bell-shaped 
calyx is colored and five-lobed. 

Glazing, (glàz'ing. [From Eng. glaze.) (Painting.) 
That dept. of the process or practice of oil-painting 
which consists in the application of an extremely thin 
layer of color over another, for the purpose of modify- 
ing its tone.— (Arts and Manuf.) The transparent 
coating which covers the surface of pottery, and is 
composed chiefly of lead and silex. After the ingredi- 
ents are ground together, they are calcined with a 
moderate heat, and, when cold, reduced to a powder, 
which is tempered with water, and laid on the ware by 
means of a brush. The violent heat of a furnace soom 
transforms this coating into a perfect glass. 

Gleaning, —— pron Eng. glean.) (Agric.) 
The art or practice of collecting the scattered swaths 
or sheaves of grain, left on the ground by reapers. 

Glebe, (gkeb.) [From L. gleba, arable ground.] (Kcd. 
Law.) A portion of arable or pasture land set apart te 
the use and profit of an ecclesiastical benefice. 7 

Gleditschia, (gléd-it'ske-ah.) (Во) А gen. of thorny 
leguminous trees, О. Fabaceæ. The Three-thorned Aca- 
cia, or Honey-locust tree, G. (riacanthos, 50 to 80 ft. 
high, is a native of the U. States, cultivated as an orna- 
mental tree. In the autumn it bears numerous long, 
thin, and flat pendulous pods, which are usually curved: 
and often twisted, and have been compared to * large 
apple-purings, pendent from the branches" They are 
sometimes as much as a foot and a half long, and con- 
tain numerous seeds, enveloped in a sweet, pulpy sub- 
stance, from which a kind of sugar is said to have been 
extracted. 

Glee, (glé.) [From A.S. gligge, hilarity.) ( Mus.) A vocal 
composition, in 3 or 4 parts, peculiar to England, and 
consisting usually of one movement only, of a lively, 
tender, or grave character, as the case may be. 

Gleiwitz, (gli^wits) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. of 
Tt on the Klodwitz, 43 m. S.E. of Oppeln. Pop. 

y . 

Glen, (glén.) [W. glyn, a valley.] (Geog.) A dale or val- 
ley watered by a river, and usually walled in on either 
side by mountains. 

Glencoe, (glén-ko’,) a wild and desolate mountain-pass 
of Scotland, co. Argyle, memorable in history for the 
massacre of its inhabitants belonging to the clan Mac- 
donald, in 1692, by order of William III., on account of 
their having taken up arms for James IL. 

Glendale, (gién'dal,) or FRAziER'8 FARM, a locality 
near Malvern Hills, Virginia, was the theatre of ascvere 
engagement fought, June 30, 1862, bet. Gens. Mead 
McCall, and Seymour's combined Union commands, an 
a Confederate force under Longstreet and Hill, with im 
decisive results. The National loss was heavy. 

Glendalough, (glén'dah-lif,) a lake of Ireland, co. 
Wicklow, 24 m.8. of Dublin, renowned for its picturesque 
scenery and antiquarian remains. 

Glendower., OWEN, (gLn-dó'ür,) [W. OWAIN GLYWDWRJ 
a Welsh chieftain, descended from Llewellyn, the las 
native Prince of Wales, B. 1350. He rose in revolt against 
Henry IV., called the Welsh to arms, and maintained a 
3 years’ warfare against Henry’s armies, who repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully strove to enter the Welsh mountain’ 
fastnesses. Joining the league formed by Harry Percy 
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Hotspur") and Lord Mortimer against the king, the 
atter routed their forces near Bhrewsbury, 1408. The 
remaining years of his life were passed in continual 
warfare against the royal authority. D. 1416. 
Glene, (glene.) gr gléne, the eyi bat) (Anat.) The 
cavity or socket ot the eye and pupil. Also, any slight 
depression or hoilow part receiving a bone in articula- 


tion. 
Gilennm’s Falls, (gléns faulz,) in New York, a town of 
Warren co. on the Hudson, 60 m. N. of Albany. Pop. 


Globe, (gi5b.) [L. globus, a sphere.) (Math. and Ast.) An 
artificial spherical body, on the convex surface of which 
are depicted the countries, oceans, &c., of the earth, or 

у the aspect of the heavens, with the several celestial cir- 
cles. The former is known as the terrestrial globe, and 
the latter as the celestial. Their principa use, besides 
serving respectively to distinguish the earth's surface, 
and to mark the situation of the fixed stars, is to illus- 
trate and explain the phenomena arising from the di- 
urnal motion of the earth. The use of the G. was well 
known to the ancients, and the two oldest ones extant 
are of Arabian origin. 

Globe’-flower. ( Bot.) Боо TRoLLIUS. 

Glob‘ale, and Glob/uline. (Physiol) See BLOOD. 

Glogau, (€ гова.) (glo’gou,) a fortified city of Prussia, 
p. of Silesia, on the Oder, 35 m. N.N.W. of Liegnitz. It 

a considerable trade. Fop. 21,000. 

Glomerate, (glóm'ür-áàL) (Bot) Collected into close 
heads or parcels. —(Anat.) Describing а gland formed 
of a conglomeration of sanguineous vessels, having no 
cavity, but supplied with an excretory duct, like the 
lachrymal and mammary glunds. 

Glommen, (gidm’mén,) the largest river of Norway 
which issues from a lake in the S.E. of Drontheim, and 
dela 8. by Kongsvinger into the North Sea, at Freder- 

stadt. 

Gle’ria in Excel'sis. (Ecl) See DoxoLocr. 

Gloss, (gids.) [From Gr. glossa, а dialect.) (Lit) In 
Biblical criticism, an explanation of purely verbal diffi- 
eulties of the text, to the exclusion of those which arise 
from doctrinal, historical, or ritual sources. — (Lato. 
The explanatory commentaries on the Justinian code, 
divided into glossse marginales (marginal notes) and 

losse interlineares (interlineations). 

elossary, (glós'sah-re.) (Gr. glossarion, a vocabulary.) 
e A dictionary or vocabulary, explanatory of old- 

hioned or ambiguous phrases, or of obscure or anti- 
uated words found in old or dialectic authors. 

Gloasitis, (gidesi’tis.) [From Gr. glossa, the tongue.] 
(Med.) Inflammation of the tongue. 

Glottis, (gict‘tis.) (Gr.,the orifice of the windpipe.] 
(Anat) The narrow opening at the upper part of the 
larynx or windpipe, which, by its dilatation and con- 
traction, contributes to the modulation of the voice. 

Gloucester, (glósir,) a co. in the W. of England, b. 
W. by the Severn; area, 1,258 sq. m. Its surface pre- 
sents 3 distinguishing features, viz., the district of the 
Ootswold Hills; those of the Vales of Berkeley and 
Gloucester ; and that of the Forest of Dean. Soil, highly 
fertile. Pop. 534,320. — GLOUCESTER, an anc. city, C. of 
above co., on the Severn, 36 m. N.N.E. of Bristol. It has 
important manufactures, and an extensive foreign com- 
merce. Pop. 18,330. 

Gloucester, in New Brunswick, a N.E. co. b. E. by the 
Gulf of Bt. Lawrence; area, 2,500 sq. m.; C. Bathurst. 
Pop, 20,100. 

Gloucester, in Massachusetts, a seaport-town of Essex 
eo. 28 m. N.N.E. of Boston. It possesses an extensive 
fishery commerce, and has a fine harbor.—In New 
Jersey & 8. W. county, b. on Pennsylvania; area, 
95) square miles; C. Woodbury.—In Virginia, a 
Б. E. couuty, washed by the waters of Chesa e 
Yay; area, 28) square miles; C. Gloucester Court 
House. 

Gloucester City, in N J, а town of Camden co., on 
the Delaware, 4 m. 8. of Camdeu. 

Glove, (glüv.) [А.8. glof.] (Costume.) A covering for 
the hand, with distinct compartments for each finger ;— 
usually made of the finer kinds of dressed leather, or 
of silk, cotton, wool, &c. 

Gloversville, (glüvürz-vil,) in New York, а town of 
Fulton co., 40 m. N.W. of Álbany. It has extensive 
manufe. of gloves — whence its name. * 

Glow-worm, (gió'würm.) (Zodl.) The Fire-fly. Вее 
LAMPYRIDA. 

Gloxinia, (glóksin'yah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, О. 
Gesneracex. The specics, natives of tropical America, and 
distinguished by their richly-colored Jeaves, and their 
ample, graceful,and delicately tinted flowers, are among 

one eatest шше of our һо{-һопвев. 

wehov, ( hóv,) & town of Russia, p. Tcherni 
on the Verbooka, 112 m. E.N.E. of Tchernigov, nd 
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anciently the residence of the Hetman of the Cossacks, 
Pop. 11,464. 

Glucinum, (gloo-si'nüm,) or BERYLLIUM. [From Ge. 
glukos, aweet.] (Chem.) A somewhat rare metal, the 
oxide of which was discovered by Vauquelin in 1798 in. 
the beryl. It is a white metal, malleable and ductile, 
and melting below the melting-point of silver. Acids 
attack it readily. It forms an oxide which much resem. 
bles Aluminia, and unites with acids to орца 
which аге colorless and in general easily crys 
Sp. gr. 21. Symbol 01 or Be. 

Gluek, JonaxN CHRISTOPH VON, (glook,) a German com- 
poser, B. 1714, went to Parisin 1774, and presented there 
successively several operas of standard excellence; chief 
among which are Alceste ; Iphigenia in Aulis; and Jphi- 
genia in Tauris. D. in Vienna, 1787. 

Gliickstadt, (glook'stdt,) a seaport of Prussia, in Hol- 
stein, on the Elbe, 29 m. N.W. of Hamburg. Pop. 8,100. 

Glucose, (gloo'kos) GRAPE BUGAR, or STARCH SUGAR. 
[From Gr. glukos, sweet.) (Chem.) A sugar much less 
sweet than cane-sugar, and far less soluble in water, 
found in many of the sweet fruits; and also formed from 
starch, and cellulose or woody fibres, by the action of 
sulphuric acid. It is used in the manufacture of beer 
i р and also for adulterating cane-sugar. Form. 

1934 

Glue, (gloo.) топ Gr. glia ; L. gluten.) (Applied Chem.) 
An impure gelatine, prepared from the refuse and paring 
of hides, and preserved in a dry state in cakes. Dia- 
solved in a proper portion of water, it yields a jelly- 
like mass, called size, which is employed as a vehi 
in eie Catia &c. See GELATINE. 

Glumales, (-má'lees.) [From L. gluma, chaff.) (Bot.) 
An all. of plants, class Endogens, comprising the grasses, 
sedges, and a few minor groups. 

Glume, (gioom.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) The exterior 
series of the scales which constitute the flower of a 


Glaten, (gloo'tn.) [L., glue.] (Chem.) One of the most 
important constituents of the varieties of corn used for 
food. It is a viscid elastic substance which remains, 
when flour, wrapped in coarse cloth, is washed under а. 
stream of water untilall the soluble matters and starch 
are carried away. The peculiar toughness and viscidity 
of wheaten flour are due to it. G.contains nitrogen 
and therefore, in some measure, approximates to animal 
matter. This causes it to give out a very disagreeable 
odor when putrefying. Dried in the air or in a stove, 
G. diminishes considerably in size, becomes hard, brit- 
tle. glistening, and of a deep-yellow color. It is insol 
uble in ether, in fat, and in the essential oils, and nearly 
во іп water. Form. СПО. 

Glutton, (glót'ta.) о See GULO. 

Glycerin, (glis-é’re-ah.) (но A genus of plants, 0. 
Graminacer. The long, floating stems of the Manna- 
grass, С. fluitans, spread over pools of water and ditches, 
where cattle may frequently be seen wading to con 
siderable depths to eat them. 

Glycerine, (glis‘er-in.) [From Gr. glykeros, somewhat 
sweet.) (Chem.) A syrupy colorless liquid, of a ve 
sweet taste, and neutral to test-paper. It mixes wi 
water and alcohol in all proportions. It is contained 
in most fixed oils and fata, in which it exists in combi- 
nation with fatty acids, and is liberated upon saponi- 
fication. It is non-volatile at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, but when heuted in an atmosphere of steam it dis- 
tils over. G.does nut freeze or alter by exposure te 
the atmosphere; it has no poisonous or injurious pro- 
perties, and on these accounts its uses in arts, manufac» 
tures, and for domestic purposes, are very great. When 
acted on by strong nitric acid, it is converted into 
nitro-glycerine. Sp. gr. 1:26. Form. C,H50,3HO. 

Glycyrrhiza, (glissir-ri'zah.) [Gr, a sweet root] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, О. Fubaceæ. The best-known 
species is G. glabra, which reputedly furnishes the 
Spunish Liquorice. It is an herbaceous perennial, with 
pinnate leaves and bluish flowers, and is cultivated for 
the sake of its root, which contains a peculiar sugar- 
like substance, giving to the extract its flavor and 
slight demulcent property. Its extract, evaporated 
till ít becomes of a proper consistence, is largely im- 
ported from Spain and Italy, in rolls 5 or 6 inches long, 
packed in the leaves of the sweet. bay. 

Glynn, (glin) in Georgia, a S.E. co., washed by the 
Atlantic; area, 400 eq. m.; C. Brunswick. 

Glyphography, (g!:/-dg’ra-fe.) [From Gr. glyphé, 
carving, and graphé, an inscription.) (Fine — A 
kind of engraved drawing, produced by etching in a 
soft ground upon metal, and taking a cast therefrom 
by the aid of the electrotype, which produces a raised 
line like a wood-cut; or else by corroding the surface 
of the plate where the ground rests, and so obtaining a 
relief to the lines which were incised therein. 
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«t on, (glip/to-dün.) [From Gr. 8 tos, carved, 
edows, a tooth.) (Pul) A gigantic fossil armadillo, 
liar to 8. America. 

е урюе са: (Gr. giyptothek?.] А museum of 
works of sculpture; as, the Glyptothek at Munich. 

Gnaphalium, (nah-fa'le-àim.) [From Gr. gnophalon, 
downy filaments.) (Бо!) The Everlasting, Cudweed, 
or Life-everlasting, a gen. of plants, О. Asteracegz. The 
involucre, or common calyx, in all the species, is of the 
peculiar character termed scarious or everlasting : hence 
the English name. The foliage is usually thickly in- 
vested with white, woolly down, and the flower-heads 
are remarkable for the permanence of their form and 
color. 

Gmat, (ndt) (2007) See Curicips. 

Gnawers,(nauürz) (Zodl.) See RODENTIA. 

Gneiss, (nis.) [Ger.] (Geo) A rock composed of 
the same constituents as granite, viz., quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, but arranged in layers and laminse. Ав to its 
origin, some geologists maintain that С. was at first a 
sedimentary rock — that is, was deposited by water — 
and that it was afterwards acted on by heat, which 
caused it to assume a crystalline structure. This is the 
metamorphic theory. Others think that it was derived 
from the disintegration of granitic rocks, and that the 
crystalline materials were then arranged in layers under 
water. Associated with G. are various other rocks of 
the same general nature, in which some of the mineral 
constituents are replaced by others; such as horn- 
blendo, schist, and mica-schist. Gneissic rocks occur 
abundantly in the Alps, the Andes, the Himalayas, 
Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. They are utterly des- 
titute of organic remains, but are often rich in metallic 
ores deposited in veins. 

Gnetacer, (пе-бс'ве-е.) (Во) The Joint-firs, an О. 
of plants, class Gymnogens. They are small trees or 
creeping shrubs, not resinous, with jointed stems and 
branches, and opposite, reticulated, sometimes scaly 
leaves; flowers arranged in catkins or heads, surrounded 
4 opposite scales which unite more ог less com- 
pletely. Gnetum is the typical genus. 

Gmome, (nóm.) (Fr.] (Mediæval aM) One of a class 
of spirits or imaginary beings which were supposed to 
tenant the interior parts of the earth, and in whoee 
charge mines, quarries, &c., were left. Rübezahl, of 
the German legends, is often cited as a representative 
of the class. — |Gr., a sentence.) (Lit) A short didac- 
tic sentence or saying, inculcating some moral precept. 
Among the old Greeks, the chief gnomic writers were 
Solon, Simonides, etc. 

Gnomon, (по món.) (Gr., literally, that which explains.) 

Dialling.) The style or pin of a dial, which, by its 
shadow, exhibits the hour of the дау. — (Ast.) A style 
erected perpendicular to the horizon, in order to ascer- 
tain the sun's altitude. —(Geom.) A figure formed by 
the two complementa with either of the parallelograms 
about the diameter. 

Gmnomonies, (-món'iks.) (Gr. gnómoniké.] Dialling, 
or the art or practice of constructing dials. 

Gnostics, (nds‘tiks.) [From Gr. gnóstikos, an adept in 
knowledge.] (Eccl. Hist.) А name significative of sev- 
eral bodies of theologians in the early Christian Church ; 
although the term is more especially applied to a sect 
of philosophers that arose in the dawn of Christianity, 
iul who pretended they alone had a true knowledge of 
the Christian religion. They formed for themselves a 
system of theology, in accordance with the philosophical 
doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, and imagined they 
discovered deeper mysteries in the Scripture than were 

ived by those whom they deemed as simple and 
rant. They held that all natures, intellectual and 
material, are derived by successive emanations from the 
Deity. Às time rolled on, the name came to designate 
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forms of life to be fond among the Ruminantis (Fig. 
856). Its head and horns remind us of the Cape Buffalo; 
the body, mane, and tail resemble those of a horse, and 
its feet are as light as those of a stag. It isa native of 
8. Africa, where these animals feed in large herds. 

Goa, (gó'ah,) a city. seaport, and formerly important 
commercial place of India, C. of a dist. of same name, 
belonging to the Portuguese, at the entrance of the 
Mandona, 250 m. S.S. E. of Bombay. Pop. 25,000. 

Goat, (gót.) (A. 8.gat.] (Zoól.) Вее CAPRA. 

Goat'-moth, (-móth.) (Zoél.) А name of the Locust- 
tree үнер See Cossus. 

Goat’s’- rd, or GOAT-MAR'JORAM. (Bot) See Tna- 
GOPOGON. 

Goat’s-foot. (Во) See OXALIS. 

Goat-sucker, (gotsük-kr.) [Bo called because they 
were supposed by the ancients to suck the teats of the 
goat.] The general В 
name of the іпвев- 
soria] birds com- 
posing the fam. Ca- 
primugide, char- 
acterized by a 
short triangular 
bill, and soft, lax, 
owl-like plumage 

Fig. 367). They 
eed upon insects, 
which they capture 
while upon the 
wing. They are 
from 9 to 12 inches 
long. The best 
known American 
ecles are: the 
hurch- Will's Wid- 
— и zii 
carolinensis); the Whippoo A. vociferus); and the 
Night-Hawk (Chordeiles ed) ^ 

Gobelins, 'e-Linz.) fee CARPFT. 

Gobi, (go'e, (TuE DESERT ор,) а sterile region in Cea- 
tral Asia, ошонон. great portions of Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan ; N. Let. E. Lon. 90-1200, 
Length, 1,300 m.; breadth bet. 400 and 800 m. It com- 
tains here and there a few fertile spots or oases. 

Gobidse, (gól/e-de.) (2001.) The Goby fam., comprisin 
acanthopterygious fishes with more or less elongat 
body, small scales or none, slender and flexible dorsal 
spines, and several branchial apertures. Besides the 
Gobies proper, this fam. includes the Blenny (Fig. 87), 
the Bea-Wolf or Sea-Cat, the Wolf-Fish, and the Brae 
onet. 

Goby, (gobe) (2001) See Gonips. 

: (99. [Ав The Almighty: the self-existing and 
Supreme Being, creator and preserver of all things, and 
the object of human worship.— ( Myth) The gods and 
goddesses of the Romans were divided into dii majorum 
gentium and dii minorum gentium (that is, into the supe- 
rior and inferior gods); also, according to their place of 
residence, into celestial, terrestrial, infernal, marine, 
and sylvan gods; and into animal and natural gods: 
the animal gods were mortals, who had been raised te 
divinity by ignorance and superstition ; and the natural 
gods, parts of nature, such as the stars, the elementa, 
mountains, rivers, &c. There were, besides, deities who 
were supposed to preside over particular persons; some 
had the care of women in childbirth; others, that of 
children and young persons; and others were the dei- 
ties of marriage. Each action, virtue, and profession 
had also its particular god: the shepherds had their 

Pan; the gardeners their Flora; the learned their Mer- 

cury and Minerva; and the poets their Apollo and the 

Muses. 





Fig. 357.— NIGHT-HAWE. 


sectaries of several descriptions, but who all coincided | Goda very, (go-da'eür-e,) a river of India, havin а 


in certain tenets 
and opinions; and 
the doctrine of be- 
lief which seemed 
most particularly to 
distinguish them 
was the existence of 
two first principles, 
er deities, the one 
the originator of 
good, and the other 
of evil. The re- 
ligious system of 
the Gnostics became 
extinguished about 
the 5th cent. 





— "AS 
Fig. 350. — env. (Antilope gnu.) 
gnu), which is one of the most extraordi 


source on the E. slope of the W. Ghauts, 70 m. N 
Bombay, after a course of 900 m., empties into the Bay 
of n pr by two branches. 

Goderich, (gód'rich) a seaport of Canada W., and seat 
of justice of Bruce, Huron, and Perth cos., on Lake 


Huron, 32 m. W.N.W. of London. Гор. 3,954. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, (god fre ооуу) n 
GopzrRoi DE Вооплок,) the chief leader of the First 


Crusade, B. near Nivelle, Brabant, 1058, was a son of 
Eustace, second Count of Boulogne, and received the 
title of Duke of Bouillon for his martial exploits in be- 
half of Henry IV., emperor of Germany. In 1096 he 
headed the French force sent out against the Infidels 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and two years 
later took the city of Antioch, followed by the capture 
of Jerusalem. His army thereupon offered him the 
sovereignty of that city, which Godfrey refused, saying, 
“he wonld never accept a crown of gold in a city where 
his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns." After estab- 
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lishing a code of laws called the Assise of Jerusalem, 
based upon the feudal nen of Europe, G. р. in 1100. 
His memory is embalmed in the “ Jerusalem Delivered " 
of Tasso’s Italian verse. 

Godoy, Don MANUEL DE, (go-doi',) called PRINCE OF THE 
Prac, a Spanish statesman, B. at Badajos, 1767, became 
chief minister of the crown in 1792, and obtained his 
pacific title from his having brought about a treaty of 
peace with France, 1795. After a corrupt administra- 
tion of the poren entrusted to him, G. was disgraced 
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in 1808, and exiled to France, in which country he D. 
in 1851. 
God's Truce, or Тнв Truce or Gop. [L. Treuga Dei.] 


( Hist.) A singular institution of the Middle Ages, which 
originated in a council assembled at Limoges at the end 
of the 10th cent. and in the council of Orléans, 1016. 
It consisted in the suspension for a stated time, and at 
stated seasons and festivals, of that right of private feud 
for the redress of wrongs, which, under certain condi- 
tions, was recognized by medimval law or usage. It 
prevailed chiefly in France and the German Empire; 
and fell gradually into disuse when the right of private 
redress was restricted, and at last entirely abolished by 
laws. 

€God'win, WILLIAN, an English novelist, в. in co. Cam- 
bridge, 1756, brought out in 1791 a work of fiction en- 
titled Caleb Williams, which commanded an instant and 
well-deserved success. Then followed St. Leon, Mande- 
"eus о the English Commonwealth, and Cloudes- 


Godwit. (Zodl.) See ScoLoPACIDAS. 

Goes, (7002,) a seaport-town of the Netherlands, island 
of 8. Beveland, on the Bcheldt, 10 m. E.N.E.of Flushing. 
Pop. 6,500. 

Goethe, or Göthe, Јонлин WoLFGANG vox, ( fon goh'- 
ta,) the greatest of German writers, was B. at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, in 1749. After some preparatory study 
at Leipzig, he completed his legal education at Stras- 
burg University, where he took hie doctor's degree in 
1771. In the same year his drama of Götz von Berlich- 
tngen, made a sensation in the literary world of Ger- 

* many,and laid the basis of its author's reputation. In 
1774 appeared The Sorrows of Young Werther, “a glow- 
ing leaf of the human soul, full of interest and beauty 
at all times, but which, in the then state of European 
thought and feeling, stirred the whole literary mind of 
Europe like a breeze sweeping over a forest." In 1775, 
G. repaired to Weimar, on the invitation of the Grand- 
Duke, and there became the cynosure of a host of literary 
talent attracted thither, and also for a while gave him- 
self up to the wildest dissipation. In 1788 he formed a 
liaison with à young woman in an humble sphere of 
life, who bore him & son, and whom he subsequently 
married. In 1792 he accompanied the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar in the campaign against France. D.at 
Weimar, March 22, 1832. Egmont (1788), and Wilhelm 
Meister s Apprenticeship (1795), were among the other 
and well-known fruits of his pen; his masterpiece, 
коке is undoubtedly the dramatic poem of Faust, 
1 


Goitre, gerri) (Med.) See BRONCHOCELE. 

' Golconda, (gól-kón'dah,) a celebrated city of India, in 
the Nizam's Dominions, under Brit. protection; N. Lat. 
179 22', E. Lon. 78° 25/. This place, once the C. of a 
wealthy and powerful kingdom, has now fallen into de- 
cay, and is of importance only on account of ita fortified 
position. G. has been long renowned for the diamonds 
cut, set, and polished by its lapidaries. 

Gold, (goid.) [A.S] (Min) A metallic element of a 
beautiful ygllow color, soft, and extremely malleable 
and ductile. Sp. gr. 19258 to 19:367. It melts at 21929 
F., and volatilizes slightly at a little higher tempera- 
ture. It does not taruish in the air even when melted, 
and is unaffected by any single acid, but is dissolved by 
chlorine water and mixtures which evolve chlorine, 
such as nitro-hydrochloric acid. It forms compounds 
with most of the other elements, but they are of com- 
paratively slight importance. At. weight 196. Symbol, 
Au (from its Latin name Aurum). G. amalgamates the 
most readily of all the metals with quicksilver. When 
in a state of fusion, it very easily and very intimately 
combines with silver, and when mixed with that metal, 
will also run into a mass with iron. No metal destroys 
the malleability of G. во completely as lead: one two- 
thousandth part renders it too brittle for rolling, and 
ita very fumes produce a serious effect upon it. Є. is 
widely distributed over the globe, and occurs in rocks 
of various ages from the Azoic to the Tertiary. It is 
found with comparatively small exceptions in the veins 
of quartz that intersect metamorphic rocks. It isal- 
ways very irregularly distributed, never in continuous 
pure benda of metal like many metallic ores. It occurs 
in the quartz in strings, scales, plates, and in massis 
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which are sometimes an agglomeration of crystals. Ys 

is mostly gathered, not directly from the quarts, but 

from the gravel or sands of rivera or valleys, or the 

slopes of hills or mountains whose rocks contain aurif- 

erous veins. Such deposita, called placer diggings in 
California, have been derived from the disintegration 
or wearing down of the rocks containing gold. G. is 
too soft to be used іп а stute of perfect purity. It is 
almost universally alloyed with copper, or with silver, 
in order to increase its hardness. In expressing the 
fineness of an alloy of gold, the mass is supposed to be 
divided into 24 parts; and the number of these consist- 
ing of pure gold is expressed (see Carat). Jewelry is 
geuerally made of 18 carat gold. Previous to the die 
covery of G.in California (1847) and Australia (1851), 
the world was to a great extent supplied with it from 
Mexico, Brazil, New Granada, Chili, Peru, Asiatic 
Russia, the Indian Archipelago, Kast and West coast 
of Africa, Hungary, and Transylvania. All these coum- 
tries still produce G., but their total yield is only about 
one-third that of the U. States and Australia. 

Gold Mines, African. Since 189: Africa has be- 
соте the field of one of the three great gold outputs of 
the world, rivalling America and Australia in its yield. 
These mines exist in the Witwatersrand district of the 
Transvaal Republic, the gold being found in beds of 
conglomerate extending over an area of 70 by 40 miles, 
and toa depth of from 2 to 20 feet The product of 
this region in 1893 war $29,305,800, and in 1895 close 
approximated that of U. S. and Australia. It is es 
mated that these conglomerates contain gold to an 


enormous value. 

Gold'en Age, (The.) (Chron.) Ree Aar. 

Golden Calf, (Sript.) There were two notable occa- 
sions on which calf-like images were set up by the 
Israelites for worship. The first was when Aaron, at 
the demand of the people, made of their golden ear- 
rings & molten calf, hollow probably, or of gold pla 
upon wood. After the metal was cast, it was fashion 
finished or ornamented, with & graving-tool. Moses, 
when he saw it, burnt and reduced this image to powder, 
cast it into the water, and made the Hebrews drink it 
(Exod. xxxii.) Some centuries later Jeroboam set up 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, which thus became, 
and long continued, centres of unhallowed worship (1 
Kings xii. 28-30). It is questioned whether in these 
cases there was the actual adoration of Egyptian idols, 
or whether it was not rather intended to honor Jehovah 
by visible symbols. — Hence, in modern parlance, wor- 
shipping the G. C., i8 a figure of speech implying undue 
respect paid to riches, or lust after wealth. 

Golden Eagle. (Zotl.) See EAGLE. 

Golden Fish. (Zojl) Вее CYPRINIDA. 

Golden Fleece. (Mut.) Bee ARcoNAUTS and Jason. 
—(Her.) See FLEECE (ORDER OF THE GOLDEN). 

Golden Fly. (Zodl.) See Muscipa. 

Golden Gate, (The.) See CALIFORNIA. 

Golden Legend, (-lé’jénd,) (The.) (Lit) The title 
of an ecclesinstical work in 177 sections, dating from 
the 13th cent., written by one James de Voragine, a 
Dominican monk, and descriptive of the various saints’ 
days in the Roman Calendar. 

Golden Number, (-nám'ber.) (Chron.) That num- 
ber by which is indicated the year of the lunar cycle 
for any given time. It was called the G. N. because in 
the anc. calendar it was written in letters of gold, on 
account of its great utility in ecclesiustical computa- 
tions, particularly in fixing the time of Easter. It waa: 
also called the Prime, inasmuch as it pointed out the 
first duy of the new moon (primum lune.) To find the 
С. N., add 1 to the year of our Lord, divide the sum by 
19, amd the remainder, if any (or 19, if there is none), is 
the G. У. ; the quotient at the same time expressing 
the number of cycles which have revolved from the 
commencement of the year prior to the birth of the 
Christ. 

Golden Wasp. (Zoól.) See CHRYSIDIDE. 

Goldfinch, (gold'finsh.) (Zodl.) The Fringilla car- 
duelis of Linneeus, an European bird of the fam. Frin- 

‘lide, remarkable for its docility and pleasing song. 

he common G. is very elegantly colored, and is some- 
what smaller than the sparrow. To it are closely 
allied several N. American species composing the gen. 
Chrysomitris in the same fam., among whom are the 
Black-headed Goldfinch (€. magellanica); the Yellow- 
bird or Thistle-bird (C. tristis); and the Pine-finch 
(C. pinus). А 

Goldsmith, OLIVER, (góld'smith,) an eminent man of 
letters, B. at Pallas, co. Longford, Ireland, 1728. While 
a student of Trinity Coll., Dublin, he became notorious 
for his idleness and love of youthful dissipation. Sent 
to London to engage upon the study of the law, he 
spent the money set apart for his travelling expenses, 
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in He next 
st for two years at Edinburgh, and a year at Ley- 
den. From the latter place he set out to make the tour 
of Europe, with “one clean shirt, and no money in his 
pocket.” By the aid of his flute he ary, m to pay his 
way over a great part of the Continent, during which 
he stayed for half a year at Padua university, where he 
took his degree of doctor of medicine. On his return 
to London, he devoted himself to literature, and in 1762 
produced The Vicar of Wakefield, “the most exquisite 
of all romances in miniature,” (to use the words of 
Schlegel.) Two years later, his poem of The Traveller 
confirmed G.’s reputation. In 1770, The Deserted Vil- 
lage, a poetic idyl whose descriptive force and plaintive 
tenderness has no rival in English literature, appeared. 
Among his other works are: She Stoops to ‚а 
comedy ; and History of the Earth and Animated Nature. 
D. 1774. 

Gold-thread. (Bot.) See CoPris. 

Goid Wire, (-wir,) acylindrical ingot of silver, super- 
ficially gilt, and afterwards drawn through a vast num- 
ber of holes of various diameters, to bring it to the req- 
uisite fineness, which is sometimes equal to that of a 
hair. Before each time of drawing, it is covered with 
wax to preserve it from pane worn away. 

Golgotha, (gól'go-thaA.) И, eb., the place of skulls.] 
—— A name given to Mt. Calvary, the scene of the 
crucifixion of the Redeemer, which lay without the 
E. gates of Jerusalem. It is supposed to have been 
priorily a place of execution for common malefactors — 
whence the name. 

— (go'le-àd,) in Tezas, a 8. co.; area, 900 вд. m.; 

. Goliad. 

Goliath, (go-li'dth,) a giant of the Philistines, supposed 
to have lived during the llth cent. B.C., was slain by 
David with a stone from his sling. (Sam. i.) 

Goliath-beetles. (2001) A group of African co- 
leopterous insects, fam. Scarabæidæ, remarkable for 
their large size and brilliancy of color. 

Goltz, AVGUST FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, COUNT, (gólts,) а 
Prussian statesman, B. at Dresden, 1765, assisted in the 
declaration of the Peace of Ера in 1812 negoti- 
ated the treaty of peace between France and Germany. 


D. 1832. 
тїт.) [Heb., a —— 


t gamiting and returned home penniless. 


The name of 
the peoples of 


Gomer, ( 
Japhet's elder son, and progenitor o 
Asia Minor and Europe. 

See Sopom. 


Gomor’rah. (Script.) 

Gomphosis, (-fo'sis.) [From Gr., a wooden treenail.] 
(Anat.) A species of articulation, in which one bone is 
set in the other like a peg in a board; as the teeth 
within the jaws. 

Gonaives, (go-nivz’,) a seaport of the island of Hayti, 
55 m. N.W. of Port-au-Prince. Pop. 3,000. 

Gondar, ( gón'dahr,) a city (and former cap.) of Abys- 
sinia, 21 m. N.E. of Lake Dembea; N. Lat. 12° 30’, E 
Lon. 37° 40’. Pop. unknown. 

Gon'di. See RETZ (CARDINAL ов). 

Gondola, (gón'do-lah.) ы) (Naut.) A peculiar kind 
of boat used on the canals,of Venice, being the convey- 


ance used in passing from one part of the city to another. 
It is abt. 30 ft. in length, and in the centre, where there 





is a smaili cabin for passengers, 5 ft. wide. G. are sharp- 
pointed both fore and aft, and are rowed along with 
t velocity and skill by 2 men who are called gon- 
doliers. An anc.sumptuary law requires them to be 
furnished with black curtains, which give them a 
rather funereal appearance. Those used by foreign en- 
voys, &c., are, however, exempted from this provision. 
Gonfalon, (gón'fah-lón. (It. gonfalone.) (Mil) The 
banner of the Church, formerly borne by papal troops; 
its bearer was termed gon/falontien 








24 Deep oe (goos'àn-dür. 
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Gong, (góng.) (Malay.] See Tam-Tam. 

Goniometer, ( ‘e-tr.) (Optics) See CRYSTAL- 
LOGRAPHY. 

Gonorrhea, (gdn-dr-ré’ah.) [From Gr. gon2, semen, 
and rhota, a dg (Med.) An inflammatory discharge 
of mucus from the membrane of the urethra in both 
sexes; and from that of the prepuce in man, and the 
vagina in woman. It is usually caused by the direct 
communication of sound persons with those already af- 
fected ; and is a very acute and painful form of disease. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, (gon-sahl'vo da kór-do/bah,) 
styled THE GREAT CAPTAIN, a distinguished Spanish gen- 
eral, B. near Cordova, 1443. After serving in the long 
war with Granada, G. was given command of the army 
sent to the assistance of the king of Naples against the 
French aggression. G. signalized his arms by a succes- 
sion of brilliant victories, and in 1500 was made lieut. 

neral of Apulia and the Calabrias. In 1503 he de- 
feated the French in the battles of Cerignola and Garig- 
liano, and in 1506 was ordered home, Ferdinand having 
grown jealous of his brilliant reputation. D. at Gra- 
nada, 1515. 

Gonz (foe sah gah) an illustrious Italian race, 
Sovere gus, rds, Marquises, and Dukes of Mantua, 
1328-1707, the principal members of which house were: 
GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, first Marquis of Mantua, 1407, and 
one of the ablest generals of his time, successively be- 
came commander-in-chief of the Venetians against the 
Milanese, 1432, and of the Milanese against the Vene- 
tians, defeating the latter under Francesco Sforza, 1438. 
D. 1444.— FERDINAND, Duke oF GUASTALLA, B. 1506, be- 
came Charles V.'s viceroy of Sicily and governor of the 
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мы: He was eminent for his military talents. D. 
1557. 
— a town of N. Italy, 14 m. 8. of Mantua. Pop. 


Gonzales, (gón-zaA'leez,) in Texas, a 8. central co.; 
area, 1,140 sq. m.; C. Gonzales. 

Gooch'land, in Virginia, an E. central co. ; area, 260 8q. 
m.; C. Goochland Court-House. 

Goodall, FREDERICK, A.R.A. (giid’aul,) an English his- 
torical and genre painter, B. in London, 1832. Amon 
his best works are, The Нед? Festival (1847), ап 
Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate (1856). 

Goodeniacere, (good-én-e-a’se-e.) ( Bot.) An unimpor- 
tant O. of Australian plants, all. Ў 

Good an (-fri'da.) [A.S. gode fridag.] (Eccl.) 
The Friday before Easter-Day, observed from the earli- 
est times of the Christian Church, as a day of fasting 
and religious observance, in memory of the Crucifixion 
of the Saviour. 

Good Hope, (Bay of,) forms the head of Kotzebue 
Sound, Alaska Ter., and contains Chamisso Island; Lat. 
66° 30’ N., Lon. 161° W. 

Good Hope, (Cape of.) See CAPE оғ GooD Hors. 


. | Goodhue, (good'hu,) in Minnesota, a 8.Е. co., b. on Wis- 


consin; area, 650 v5 m C. Red Wing. 

Goods, (goodz.) (Com.) Merchandise; commodities; 
wares ; personal or movable estate or effects, &c. (Used 
in a general and comprehensive sense.) 

Good Templars. See TEMPLARS. 

Good Will. (Law.) The custom of any business or 
trade. Though very uncertain and intangible, it may 
have, under some circumstances, a very great pecuniary 
value, and is often bought and sold, and made the sub- 
ject of arrangement in various ways. Along with 
transferring it, the seller binds himself to do every 
thing in his power to recommend his successor, and 
promote his interests in such business. If the seller acts 
contrary to such agreement, he is liable to an action. 

Goomtee, Goomty, arm. a river of India, hav- 
ing its source in N. Lat. 28° 30’, E. Lon. 80° 10^, and 
debouching into the Ganges 16 m. below Benares, after 


a flow of 480 m. 
(Zoól. See Mxnavs. 
Goose, (goos, A. 8. 08.) (200.) See AN- 
SERINE. 


Gooseberry, (goozbér-re.) (Bot) See RIBES. 
Goose’-fish. (Zoo.) The Angler. See PEDICULATL . 
Goosefoot. (Bot) See CHENOPODIACER. 
Goose’-wing, (-wing.) (Naui.) А sail set on а boom 
on a ship’s lee side; also the clews of a ship's maincail 
or foresail when the centre of the sheet is furled. 
Gopher, (góf'ür.) (Zodl.) See SPERMOPHILUS. 
Gopher Snake. (2001.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 
Gordian, Marcus ANTONIUS AFRICANUS, (gór'de-dn,) в. 
160 a.D., of a Roman patrician stock, after serving as 
proconsul in Africa (237), was elected, in association 
with his son, emperor of Rome, and strangled himself 
after the death of his son, 238. His grandson, ©. (MAR- 
cus ANTONIUS PIUS8,) в. 225, became sole emperor in 238, 
and defeated the Persian invaders in the Chaborsa, 243. 
Put to death by order of the usurper Philippus, 244. 


pl. GEESE. 
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Gordian Knot, e,) (gór'de-dn not.) (Anc. Hist.) A 
k not made by Gordius, king of Phrygia, sointricate that 
there was no finding where it began or ended. An oracle 
had declared that he who should unfasten this knot 
would become master of Asia. Alexander the Great 
having undertaken the task, and apprehensive that his 
inability to urtie it might prove an evil omen, cut it 
asunder with his sword, and thus either accomplished 
or evaded it: — hence, among the moderns, to cut the G. 
K.is & phrase used as signiflcatory of a difficulty got 
over or removed by bold or unusual means. 

Gordon, Siz JouN Watson, BART., ап eminent Scottish 
historical painter, B. in Edinburgh, 1790, became Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, 1850. The por- 
traita of Sir W. Scott, and of Prof. Wilson, are among 
his finest examples. D. 1864. 

Gor'don, in Geo.,a N. W.co.; area, 400 &$q. m. ; C. Calhoun. 

Gordon, CHARLES GEORGE, an English General, в. 
1833. Killed at Kartoum, 1885. 

Goree, wort) а town and French settlement on the 
W. coast of Africa, on an Island of same name. Chief 
entrepót of French trade in that region. Pop. 6,114. 

«ore Island, or ST. MATTHEW, (-mdth’thi,) an island 
of the N. Pacific Ocean, in Behring Sea, bet. the con- 
ире of Asia and America; ЇЧ. Lat. 60° 18’, W. Lon. 
172° 4’, 

Gorge, (gðrj.) [Fr.; L. gurgulio, the gullet.] ( Fort.) 
The entrance of a bastion, ravelin, or other work, open 
rearward between the inner extremities of its face or 
flanks. — (Arch.) Same as CAVETTO, q. v. 

Görgey, ARTHUR, (góre,) an Hungarian general, 8.1818, 
was, owing to his military talents, given the chief com- 
mand of the patriot-army in the risin against Austria, 
1848. He defeated the latter at Nagy Barlo in 1849, and 
became war-miuister and dictator. Gen. G. basely sur- 
rendered his army to a Russian force in the same year, 
was pardoned by the emperor, and retired into igno- 
minious obscurity —a traitor to his country and his 
race. In 1852 he published an attempted justification 
of his treason under the title of My Life and Acts in 
Hungary in 1818 and 1849. 

Gorgias, (gór/je-às,) a distinguished sophist, B. at Leon- 
tium, Sicily, was a contemporary of Socrates, whom he 
survived. He D. at the age of 100 years. 

«Gorgons, (górgünz. (Myth.) Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa, three sister deities, who had hair entwined 
with werent, hands of brass, winged bodies covered 
with tusk-like teeth, and eyes so terrible that 
they turned every one on whom they looked to stone. 
Perseus is said to have killed them with the aid of 
weapons lent him by Pluto and other deities. 

Gorilla, (go-ril/lah.) (Zotl.) See ORANG-OUTANG. 

@oritz, (go'rits.) (Ger. Gürz.) А town of the Austrian 
empire, p. Illyria, on the Isonzo, 20 m. N.W. of Trieste, 
noted for its extensive publications in Hebrew litera- 
ture. Pop. 13,297. 

Gorkum, (gór'küm,) a fortified city of the Nether- 
lands, on the Meuse, 21 m. S.E. of Rotterdam. Pop. 


10,500. 

‘Gorlitz, its,) a fortified city of N. Germany, in 
Prussian Silesia, on the Neisse, 48 m. W. of Liegnitz. 
Pop. 36,689. 


Gortschakoff, (gór-chah-kóf^) the patronymic of a 

noble family, distinguished in Russian military and 
litical annals. Of its members may be mentioned 
CHAEL, PRINCE G., B. 1795, who, after distinguished 

service in Poland, became commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies in the Danubian principalities and the 
Crimea, 1853-5. D., Governor of Poland, 1861. — ALEX- 
ANDER, PRINCE G., brother of the preceding, B. 1800, 
after serving in diplomatic capacities at London and 
Vienna, was appointed, in 1857, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at St. Petersburgh, and represented Russia at 
the Berlin Congress, in 1878. n. 1883 

Goshawk, (gós hawk.) (Zodl.) See ASTUR. 

Goshen, (gó'shn.) (Script.) А fertile region of Egypt, 
supposed to have bordered on the E. arm of the Nile 
delta, toward Arabia. It served as an asylum for the 
Israelite captives from the time of Jacob down to the 
days of Moses. 

Goshen, (go'shn,) in Indiana, a town, C. of Elkhart co., 
on the Elkhart river, 110 m. ES.E. of Chicago.—In Arw 


York, a town of Orange co., 60 miles N.N.W. of New 
York city. 

Goslar, (góz'lahr,) a fortified town of Prussia, in Han- 
over, on the Gose, 4 m. S.E. of Hildesheim. Pop. 9,685. 

‘Gospel, (góspil.) [AS. g ll, good tidings.] (Theol.) 
The entire doctrine of the Christian religion, being a 
translation of the Greek term Euangelion. The 4 books 
of the New Testament attributed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, are styled G. In the first 3 centuries 
gucceeding Christ, many other G. were in circulation ; 
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sages from them, they did not assign to them divina 
authority. Some of these apocryphal G. are still extant, 

Gosport, (gós'pórt,) a fortified seaport сл England, co. 
Hants, separated from Portsmouth by a river-inlet of 
the Solent. Pop. 8,250. 

Gossamer, (gós*a-mür.) [From L. gossypium, the cot. 
ton-tree.] Fine, light, filmy threads that float in the 
air in calm, clear weather, especially in autumn. They 
are most usually seen in stubble-fields, and on furze or 
low bushes, and are formed by small spiders: — they 
are otherwise termed air-threads. 

Gossypium, (gós-sip'e-üm.) (Bot.) See Corton. 

Gotha, (go tah) a city of Central Germany, C. of the 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on the Leine, 44 m. N.W. 
of Coburg. It is finely situated, well-built, and has 
considerable manufs. The well-known Almanach de 
Gotha has been annually published here since 1764 
Pop. 17,000. 

Gothard, (Mont St..) (gdt’drd,) a celebrated pass 
and mountain-plateau of Switzerland, at an elevation 
of 11,000 ft. above sea-level, and surrounded by Alpine 
peaks and ranges. It lies between the canton Ticino 
on the N., Uri on the W., the Grisons E., and the Va 
lais 8.; and over this pass is carried the bighway from 
Fluelen, Lake Lucerne, to the Lake of Maggiore, N. 
Italy, at an altitude of 6,800 ft. This road entered upon 
its construction in 1820, and was finished in 1832. In 
the vicinity of the celebrated hospice of the same 
name, built on the highest pinnacle of the 6,976 
ft., are the sources of the Rhine, Rhóne, and Reuss. A 
R.R. tunnel runs under the St. G. Opened in 1882. 

Gothic Architecture, one of the noblest and com- 
pletest styles of architecture ever invented, comprising 
the various styles which prevailed in Western Europe 
from the middle of the 12th cent. to the revival of clas- 
sic architecture in the 16th cent. It was derived, 
through the Romanesque, from the corrupt Italian used 
in the latter period of the Roman empire; and is termed 
by the French the Style ogival (from ogive, a pointed 
arch). The pointed arch (Fig. 37), which characterizes 
the Gothic style, was adopted towards the end of the 
12th cent., though at first there was an anomalous mix- 
ture of circular and pointed arches; a tendency to per 
peudicular lines T TAT 
became predomi- AN 
nant; the towers s. 
were made light NS 
and lofty. The l~ 
powers of me- ' 
chanical construc- 
tion were at 
length exhibited 
in the utmost per- ` | 
fection, the pro- р ^ 
portion between | 
strength and bur- 
den bei calcu- 
lated with extra- 
ordinary preci- 
sion, and the 
thrusts of the 
vaultings counter- 
acted in the most 
efficient and inge- 
nious manner— 
lightness and 
boldness being at- 
tained in the "HI | 
highest degree — ч ®-- 

(Fig. 359). Many P" e ia DEW 
believe the point- Fig. 359. — RADIATED RIBS IN PER- 
ed arch to have PENDICULAR VAULTING. (1420.) 
been suggested by 

the interlacing of arches in the ornamentation of walls 
during the period of the Romanesque ; and others, that 
it was derived from the East; but something closely re- 
sembling it is found in the ruins and monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria. It is in France and England that 
the true spirit of the style was most felt, and the finest 
examples remain. In English architecture it is divided 
into Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and F lam- 


boyant. 

Gothland, (g5!A'ldnd,) an island of the Baltic Sea, be- 
longing to Sweden; N. Lat. 569 54’-57° 56’, E. Lon. 18- 
199; area, 1,227 вд. m.; C. Wisby. Pop. 55,000.— A 
former p., and existing division of 8weden, comprising 
12 laens, or counties ; area, 37,924 sq.m. It occupies the 
S. peninsula of the kingdom, and is b. S.E. and W. by 
the Sound, Baltic, and Cattegut, respectively. It was 
anciently divided into E. and W. Gothland, and a large 
portion of its surface consists of water areas. Pop 





2,456,430. 
but, although the fathers of the Church quoted pas- | Goths, (The,) (góthz.) [L. Gothi, Gotones.] (Hist) Am 
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ano. Germanic people, whose origin is lost in remote 
obscurity, though it is believed that they first inhabited 

of Scandinavia. When first recorded in history, 
they dwelt on the shores of the Baltic, around the Frische 
Haff. Tacitus makes mention of them, and we hear 
them next spoken of in the 3d cent., when they appear 
to have formed & powerful nation, peopling the coun- 
tries of the Euxine. In progress of years they advanced 
into Moesia (250-1) and defeated the Romans under 
Decius; next made great conquests in Asia Minor; and, 
later, ravaged the Grecian coasts and cities. In 270 
they sustained serious defeats at the hands of the em- 
peror Claudius; and, two years later, Claudius com- 
pelled them to cede Dacia, and to conclude a peace 
which lasted for half a century. From 367-9 they again 
waged war with the Romans; and shortly afterward 
became divided into the Ostrogoths, or G. of the eastern 
«countries W, of the Don; and Visigoths, who occupied 
the countries W. of the Dnieper to the Danube. In 378, 
the Visigoths, who had sought Roman protection 
against the invading Huns, were driven into rebellion 
against their guardians, and utterly defeated the Ro- 
nian army under Valens at Adrianople, 378. They then 
settled in Thrace and Dacia, and became incorporated 
with the E. Empire. After the downfall of the Huns, 
the Ostrogoths colonized Pannonia and Sclavonia, 453. 
"The Visigoths, under their king Alaric, invaded and 
ravaged Greece, and in the 6th cent, Italy, sacked 
Rome (409-10), and accelerated the downfall of the W. 
Empire. They next carried their arms into 8. Gaul, 
and the N. of Iberia, or Spain, and toward the close of 
the cent., their cap., Toulouse, had become the metropo- 
lis of & prosperous kingdom, embracing the greater 
part of both countries N. and S. of the Pyrenees. In 
476 the W. Roman empire fell through the Gothic in- 
vasion of Odoacer ; and, 489, tlie Ostrogoths, under Theo- 
doric, formed a new kingdom in Italy. They then be- 
came vassals to the emperor Justinian. After various 
vicissitudes, the Gothic Italian kingdom ceased to exist 
in 554, after its people had attained to a fair amount of 
civilization. 

Gottenburg, (got'in-boorg) or Goth'enburg, a 

. commercial city of Sweden, C. of a co. of same name, 
(former govt. of W.Gothland,) facing the northernmost 
р of Donmurk, 280 m. W.8.W. of Stockholm. Pop. 

Gittingen, (702: ) acity of Prussia, in Hanover, 
on the Leine, 72 m. S.E. of the city of Hanover, famous 

. for its university. Pop. 18,914. 

Gouda, (gow'dah.) [Du. Ter Gouw.] A manuf. town 
of the Netherlands, at the point of meeting of the Yssel 
and Gouda rivers, 11 m. N.E. of Rotterdam, noted for 
its fine cathedral. Pop. 17,000. 

чопко, (gooj. (Fr. from Lat. quvia] (бүр, de.) А 
kind. of semicircular tool, in the form of a chisel for 
cutting or scooping out wood or stone. 

Gough, Hues, Viscount, (góf,) a British general, B. in 
Ireland, 1779, served with distinction in Spain; com- 
manded in China, 1811, and took Canton ; defeated the 
Mahrattas in 1843, and gained the brilliant victories 
of Moodkee, Sobraon, and Ferozeshah over the Sikhs, 
1846-6. In 1849 he effected the subjugation of that 
people by the storming of Guzerat. Made a field-mar- 
shal of the empire in 1862, he p. in 1867. 

Goujon, JEAN, (goo-zhoón',) a French architect, B. in 
Paris, 1515, is sometimes regarded as having been the 
rehabilitator of sculpture in his native country; and 
many of his finest works, bas-reliefs, &c., adorn the 
palace of the Louvre, Paris. Killed, being a Protestant, 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Gounod, FELIX CHARLES, (goo-no’,) a French musical 
composer, в. in Paris, 1818, His chief works are sym- 

honies and operas, chief among the latter in popular- 
ity being Fuust (1859), which has achieved a world-wide 
reputation. 

Gourd, (goord.) (Bot) See CucuRBITAces. 

Gourde, (goord.) [Sp. gordo.) (Com.) In the Spanish 
W. India islands, Hayti, &c., the colonial dollar. In 
Louisiana, the American dollar. 

Goat, (gowt.) er goutte.] (Med.) А very painful dis- 
ease, the principal seat of which is in the joints and 
ligaments of the feet. It is often periodical or ipter- 
mittent. It is a disease which seldom attacks young 
people, and is attended with the secretion of the super- 
fluous earthy matter, which is no longer necessary for 
the formation of the bones, but which, instead of being 
carried off by the proper channels, is deposited beneath 
the skin, and accumulates internally, thus producing 
chalk-stones and various internal concretions, It is 
very common among those who indulge in the pleas- 
ures of the table, and is sometimes hereditary; but 
females seldom have this disease. 


Government, (giv’irn-mént.) [Fr. gouvernement.) 
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(Pol) The particular form of political representation 
assumed by the executive power of a state; thus, when 
the governing power is vested in the hands of one in- 
dividual possessing irresponsible powers, it is an autoo- 
racy or despotism, as that of Russia; if invested in one 
person whose executive functions are administered by 
means of a cabinet of ministers responsible to the legis- 
lative assembly, or parliament, it is a constitutional 
monarchy, as England, for instance; if in the hands of 
the nobility, an aristocracy or oligarchy, such as the 
former so-called republics of Venice and Genoa; and if 
in the hands of the people or their immediate repre- 
sentatives, it constitutes a democracy or republic, as in 
the case of the U. S. of America. The executive G. ів the 
functional dept. of administering public affairs; the 
legislative G., that of enacting the laws; tho judicial G., 
that of the administration of the laws for the further- 
ance of public justice and security. —(Gram.) The in- 
fluence of a word with regard to instruction; as when 
established usage demands that one word should neces- 
sitate another to be in a particular case or mood. — 
(Geog.) A political subdivision of a country or a colony 
ruled by an officer deputed by the sovereign; as, the 
government of Hong Kong. 


Governor, (güv'ürn-ór.) [Fr. gouverneur.] (Pol) One 


who is invested with executive authority over a state. 
colony, or city ; as, the governor of New York. — (Месһ) 
In steam-engines, a contrivance for the regulation 
their action, ordinarily 
consisting of 2 heavy 
balls, fixed respective- 
ly on the lower ex- 
tremities of 2 rods, hav- 
ing at their upper ends 
hinges of some form 
that connect them with 
a vertical spindle, 
which is made to re- 
volve by the main 
powerof themachinery 
to be regulated; as in 
water-wheels, for in- 
stance. When the ma- 
chinery is set in motion 
to the proper degree 
of velocity, the rods 
and balls are carried 
round by the spindle 
at a regulated distance 
from it; but when the 
velocity becomes too 
great, the balls and 4 
rods are thrown out by & 
centrifugal force; and E 
this toa greater or less & 
extent diminishes the Wi 
supply of steam to the ‘ 
steam-cylinder by Wi "ree 
means of the throttle- — 

valve,orof water tothe Fig. 360. — SAFETY GOVERNOR. 
water-wheel by lower- Invented by A. P. Brown (New York). 
ing the sluice-gate, un- 

til the correct rate of gpeed is arrived at. If the motion 
becomes tooslow,the balls descend below the properposi- 
tion, which opens the throttle-valve of the steam-engine, 
or increases the supply of water to the water-wheel. 





Gov'ernor's Island, in New York harbor, has upon 


it the strong defences called Custle Williams and Fort 
Columbus. 


Gower, (gór or gour,) [W. Gwr,] & peninsula of 8. 


Wales, in the W. of co. Glamorgan, abutting upon the 
Bristol Channel. e» 


Goyanna, (goi-dn/nah,) а city of Brazil, p. Pernam- 


buco, on a river of same name, 35 m. N.W. of Olinda. 


Pop. 6,000. 


Goyas, (go-yahz’,) a city of Brasil, C. of a E of same 


name, on the Vermelho, 605 m. N.W. of Rio 
. 9,000. 


Janeiro, 


Gozo, (go'zo,) an island In the Mediterranean Sea, lying 


a short distance N.W. of Malta. It is 9 m. long by 
broad, and belongs to England. op. 16,500. 


Gracchus, Carus SEMPRONIUS, (grdk'ktüs,) а Romaan 


orator and statesman, B. 159 B. 0., became queestor in 
126, and tribune 3 years later. These offices he filled 
with high ability and probity ; he caused the establish. 
ment of good laws, and fostered the development of 
commerce and the arts. One of his laws decreed the 
transference of the judiciary power from the senate te 
the equestrian order. Reélected tribune in 122, he in- 
curred the opposition of the sen and perished ina 
massacre organized by Opimius, his enemy, 121.— 
TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS, B. 168, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding, and after successful military service in Africa, 
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was made queetor in 137, and tribune in 184. His pro- 
jected distribution of the public lands having excited 
the animosity of the patrician order, G. during his 
second candidacy for the office of tribune was attacked 
by the aristocrats led by Scipio Nasica, and perished 
with several hundreds of his adherents, in 133. See 


OoRNELIA. 

Grace, (grds.) [Fr.; Gr. charis.) (Theol.) There are 
many shades of meaning which this word bears in 
Bcripture. Applied to God in the New Testament, it 
denotes the free outcoming of his love to man; and 
when man, on the other hand, is said to be in a state of 

it implies that he is in the enjoyment of this 
divine love and favor. Among theologians, G. is spoken 
of as efficacious and trresistible; it is also distinguished 
into common or general, and special or particular. These 
and many other distinctions have given rise to long and 
warm controversies in the Church, respecting which 

' the reader is referred to theological works bearing upon 
the subject. 

Graces, стве (grd'siz.) (L. Gratigz.] (Му!) Among 
the Romans, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, daughters 
of Venus by J ыст or Bacchus ; worshipped in common 
with the Nine Muses. They ure represented as beauti- 
ful virgins in attendance upon their mother, the queen 
of love and beauty. Among the Greeks, the G., under 
the name of Charites, daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, 
were considered the carnal embodiments of beauty and 
gae ски) Turns, trills, and shakes, intro- 

uced by way of ornamentation. 

Graciosa, (gra-the-'sah.) Seo AZORES. 

Gracioso, (grd-the-ó'zo. (8р.] (Dram.) The name 
given on the Spanish stage to the clown or buffoon. 


Gradation, — [From L. gradatio, an ad- 
vancing by steps. | (Afus.) A diatonic ascending or 
descending succession of sounds. —( Paint.) The grad- 
ual blending of one tint into another. —(Log.) A form 
of Somena on which consists of propositions so dis- 
posed that the attribute of the first is the subject of the 
second; that of the second the subject of the third, and 
so on till the last attribute comes to be predicated of 
the subject of the first proposition. 

—— ©, PIETRO, (grah-da-ne/go,) в. 1249, became 

о 
office instigated the movement by which the aristocracy 
was rendered hereditary and the dominant power in 
the state. D.18311. 

Gradient, (gra'de-ént.) [From L. gradiens, advancing 
by successive paces.] (Civ. Engin.) On railways, an 
inclined plane, or the proportional degree of ascent or 
descent of any portion of the line, other than a strict 
level; thus, an inclined plane, 4 m. long, with a total 
fall of 84 ft., is said to have a G. of 21 ft. in the mile. 

Gradual, (дале. {From L. gradus, a step.) (2090 
A term applied to such portions of the Psalms, &c., as 
are chanted after the Epistle is read, in the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church : — also written grail. 

Graduate, (grdd'wát) [Same deriv.] (Educ. In 
academic parlance, one who has obtained & degree or 
diploma at a college or university; as, а graduate of 
Yale. Also, the recipient of a degree conferred by some 
incorporated scientific or professional society. 

Graduation, (-a'shün.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) The 
process of reducing a liquid toa certain consistence, by 
means of evaporation. —(Ast.) The operation of divid- 
ing circular arcs into degrees, minutes, &c. It requires 
the greatest accuracy and degree of mechanical skill 
for its perfect execution. 

Gradus, (gra‘diis.) [From the L. phrase, gradus ad 
Parnassum, в step toward Parnassus.] (Gram.) A lexi- 
con of prosody used in the study of the classics, 

Grseci, (gresi.) (Anc. Geog.) The Greeks, or people of 
anc. Greece. 

Graf, (graf.) [Ger.] (Her.) A German title of nobility, 
corresponding with the French comte and the English 
earl; as, the Graf von Moltke. 

Grafting, (gráf'ing.) [From A.8.greft, cut ог hewn.) 
(Hort.) The process of inserting a branch of one tree 
into the stock of another, so that it may receive nourish- 
ment from it, while at the same time it produces a new 
tree like the old one whence the graft wastaken. The 
use of grafting is to propagate any rare kinds of fruits. 
All good fruits have been obtained accidentally from 
seeds. It is quite uncertain whether or not the seeds 
of these will produce fruit worthy of cultivation; but 
when shoots are taken from such trees as bear good 
fruit, no degeneration is to be apprehended. Generally 
speaking, all the species of one genus may be grafted 
on one another; but there are exceptions; thus, the 
apple not be usefully grafted on the pear. &pecies 

onging to different natural orders can scarcely ever 
be grafted on each other. Hence, the nearer in affinity 
the scion and the stock, the better. 
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Grafton, (grdf'in,) а town of Canada W., Northumber- 
land co., 38 m. &.W. of Belleville. Pop. 500. 

Grafton, (grdftün,) in Massachusetts, a manuf. town of © 
Worcester co., 40 m. W.8.W. of Boston. Pop. 4,594.— In 
New Hampshire, а N.W. co., on the Vermont frontier; 
area, 1,483 sq. m. C. Haverhill and Plymouth. 
39,103. —In W Virginia, a town of Taylor co., 100 m. 
of Wheeling. Pop. 1,987. 

Gragnano, (grdnyal'no,) a town of B. Italy, p. Na- 
ples, 2 m. W. of Castellamare. Pop. 11,425. 

Gra'ham or CLAYERHOUSE, JOHN (Viscount DUNDES), а 
Scots general, the “ Bonnie Dundee ” of song and story, 
B. 1650, rendered his name a byword throughout his 
native country for devoted loyalty to his king (James 
II.), and relentless persecution of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters or Puritans. Killed in the hour of victory at 
Killiecrankie, 1689. 

Grain, (grán.) [Fr.; L. granum.] (apris and Com.) 
The generic name given to the seeds of wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, rice, &c.— ( Bot.) The veiny or fibrous sub- 
stance of wood in & modified state. — (Camb.) The unit 
or integer of our system of weights. The pound troy 
contains 5,760 grains, the avoirdupois 7,000; the troy 
and apotl.ecaries’ oz. 480 grs., and the avoirdupois oz. 
43714. With the barometer at 30 ins., a G. constitutes 
n bay Part of the weight of 1 imp. gall. of water at 62° 

ahr. 

Grainger, (grán'jür,) in Tennessee, a N.E. со.; area, 
330 sq. m. ; C. Rutledge. Pop. 12,421. 

Grains of Par’adise. ( Вос.) See AMOMON. 

Grakle. (200.) Вее IcrERIDA. 

Grallatores, (grdl-la-to'réz,) or WADERS. (209) An 
О. of birds, generally characterized by very long 1 
and by the nakedness of the lower part of the tib 
adapting them for wading in water without wett 
their feathers. They have also generally long necks an 
long bills. They are divided into the families Grade 
(Cranes); Aramtde (Courlans); Ardeidæ (Herons); Can- 
cromidse (Boat-bills); Cincontde (Storks); Tuntalide 
Ibis); Plataleids (8poon-bills); Charadrids (Plovers) ; 

æmatopodidæ (Turnstones); Recurvirostrid e (A vocets); 
Phalaropide (Phalaropes); Scolopacide (Snipes); an 
Rallidæ (Rails). 


enice in 1289, and during his tenure of that | Graminacere, (grdm-in-a'1e-e.) (Bot.) The Grasses, an 


О. of plants, all. Glumales. They are herbaceous plants 
with round usually hollow-jointed stems; narrow al- 
ternate leaves, having a 
split sheath and often a 
ligule at its summit; and 
flowers arranged in spikes 
or panicles, perfect or im- 
perfect. The flowers are 
composed of a series of 
leaves or bracts — the 
outer, called glumes, al- 
ternate, often unequal, 
usually two, sometimes 
one, rarely none; the rest, 
called pales or glumelles, 
usually two, alternate, the 
lower or outer one being 
simple, the upper or inner 
having two dorsal or late- 
ral ribs, and supposed to 
be formed of two pales 
united; sometimes one or 
both are wanting. The 
glumes enclose one or 
more flowers, and among tlie flowers there are often 
abortive florets. Stamens hypogynous, one to six, 
usually three; anthers versatile. The О. is a very im- 
portant опе, as supplying food for man and animals. 
The various cultivated grains and the pasture grasses 
— — Cte 
raminivoroas, (-ic’o-riis,) [From L. grass, 
and voro, to swallow. ] Feeding upon grass, as horses, 
— n ed the rn 

rammar,(grdm’mdr.) [F. grammaire; Gr. — 
a writing. that science or 46 which analyzes an 
classifles the words ron posing & language, which de- 
tails its peculiarities, and supplies rules, regulated and 
recognized by the best authorities, for its construction 
and correct application. General G. teaches the prin- 
ciples which are common to all languages; and the 
grammar of any particular language teaches the prin- 
ciples peculiar to that language. С. treats of senlences, 
and of the several parts of which they are composed. 
Sentences consist of words, words of one or more sylla- 
bles, and syllables of one or more letters ; so that, in fact, 
letters, syllables, words, and sentences make up the 
whole subject of G.—(Educ.) A book containing p 
erly ud das rules and principles for the correct ub 
ing and writing of a language; as, a French grammer. 





Fig. 361. — GRAMINAGBA. 
(Gen. Agrostis.) 
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A GaAMMAR-8CHOOL in its original sense signifies a school 
jn which students are grammatically grounded in the 
classics. In the U. Btates, however, the term is —“ 
to an academy below a high-school in educational 
status, and above a primary one. 

Gramme, Gram, (grdm.) [Fr., from Gr. gramma, a 
weight of two oboli.] (Олтф.) In the French metrical 

stem, the unit or integer of weight, equal to 16:438 
og. troy grains. It is equivalent, when the centigrade 
thermometer stands at 4-1? C., to the weight of a cubic 
centimetre of distilled water. 

Gramont, or Grammont, (grah'mén(g,) the patro- 
nymic of a noble house eminent in French history, sev- 
eral of whoso members became marshals of France. — 
PRILIBERT, CoMTE DE G., в. 1621, served with gallantry 
under Condó and Turenne, and was one of the most 
brilliant wits and leaders of fashion at the court of 
Charles II. of England. His well-known Memoirs, 
edited by hie brother-in-law, Count Anthony Hamilton, 
have passed through many editions. 

Grampians, (Те, (grdmp'e-dnz) or GRAMPIAN 

"Иша, the principal chain of mountains in Scotland, 
which, rising bet. Argyle and Dumbarton cos., and after 
traversing Perth, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Bamff, and 
Elgin cos. finds its outlet in Inverness-shire. Its high- 
est summit is Ben Nevis (4,406 ft.), at its western ex- 
tremity. — Also, & mountain-range in the colony of Vic- 
toria, 8. Australia. Chief summit, Mt. William, 4,000 
ft. in height. 

Grampus, (grdm'pis.) (Zovl.) See DELPAINIDA. 

Gran, (grahn,)a free city of Hungary, at the confluence 
of a river of same name with the Danube, 25 m. N.W. 
of Buda. Pop. 11,215. 

Granada, (grdn‘ah-dah,) a modern p., and former king- 
dom of Spain, b., respectively, W. by Andalusia, E. by 
Murcia, and 8. and S.E. by the Mediterranean Sea. It 
has been formed out of the anc. p. of Andalusia, and has 
an area of 4,035 Eng. sq. m. Surface, mountainous, 
being traversed by Sierra Nevada, the Alpujarras, &c. 
Soil, fertile and well cultivated, and rich in minerals. 
G., after forming a portion of the Roman p. of Boetica, 
became a rich and powerful Morisco kingdom, founded 
by the Saracens, and their last possession in Europe 

rior to its conquest in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
Della, 1492. Pop. 468,123. — GRANADA, a famous city of 
the Moors, and C. of above p., and of the unc. kingdom, 
on the Xenil, 120 m. W. of Seville. The city is built in 
the form of a demi-lune, on two adjacent hills, and is 
divided into 4 quarters intersected by the Darro. б. 
forms a coup dail of magnificent towers and palaces 
surrounded by trees; foremost among its architectural 
wonders being the famous Alhambra, the moet mar- 
vellous example of the Saracenic style extant, and of 
singular and antique beauty. J op. 68,814. 

Gran'ada, a city of Central America, repub. of Nicara- 
gua, on Таке Nicaragua; М№. Lat. 109 12^, W. Lon. 819 

8 . 11,000. 

Gran'ada, (New.) See CoLouBIA (UNrrED States OP). 

Granby, (grdn’be,) a town of Canada E., Shefford co., 
$0 m. B.S.E. of Montreal. Pop. 1,600. 

Gran Chaco, (El,) (grahn chah’ko,) а vast region 
of 8. America, divided bet. the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay, and consisting of an immense tract of wooded 
and pasture lands occupied by roving Indian tribes. It 
is watered bf the rivers Parafia, Vermejo, Pilcomayo, 
and Salado; has generally a fertile soil in a state of per- 
fect nature, and has been but little explored by Euro- 


peans. 

Grand-Duke, (-dük') [Ger. Groes-hersog.] (Her.) In 
German, a duke-regnant, ranking next to a king in 
dignity; as, the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelits. 
In Russia, the title borne by the cadets of the imperial 
house ; as, the Grand- Duke Alexis. 

Grandee, (grin-dé’.) (Sp. grande; L. grandis, illus- 
trious.) In Spain and Portugal, the highest rank of no- 
bility. Originally, tho title was limited to such nobles 
as descended from the great feudatories of the crown; 
and, until the time of Cardinal Ximenes, the G. were in 
the enjoyment of certain exclusive privileges, which 

laced them almost on a par with princes of the blood; 

t the title now is little better than & nominal one, re- 

tained principally to mark those families of the “ blue 
blood " — that is, of the purest aristocracy of descent. 

Grand Guif, in Mississippi, a vill. of Claiborne co., on 
the Mississippi river, 60 m. N. of Natchez. The Con- 
federates erected strong works which commanded the 
river at this spot, during the Civil War; they were, 
however, taken by Com. Porter's gunboats, May 8, 1863. 

Grand Haven, (-hd‘on,) in Michi, a town, C. of 
Ottawa co., at the point where Grand River finds its out- 
let into Lake Michigan, 98 miles west by south of 


@ Hele, (-П,) an island of Michigan, near the B. 
29 
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shore of Lake Buperior, and with the celebrated “ Pio- 
tured Rocks” between it and the mainland; area, 106 
sq. m.— In Vermont, a N.W. co., verging upon Lower 
Canada ; area, 77 sq. m.; C. North Hero. Pop. 4,082. 


Grand Lake, in Maine, lies bet. Aroostook and Wash- 


ington cos. and New Brunswick, and connects by the 
8t. Croix river with Passamaquoddy Вау; area, 60.8q. m. 


Grand Master, (-mds'tür.) (Hist.) In mediszval times, 


& title by which were known the chiefs of the various 
orders of monastic knights, such as the Templars, those 
of St. John, and the Hospitallers. During the anc. French 
regime the so-called G. M. of France was first officer of 
the imperial household. The term is now obsolete, save 
in its serving to denominate the chief officers of the 
Freemasons, Oddfellows, and other societies of a kin- 
dred character. 

Grand Rapids, (-rdp’ids,) in Michigan, a flourishing 
city, C. of Kent co., on the great rapids of Grand River, 
60 m. W.N.W. of Lansing. 

Grand River, in Colorado Ter., rises in Summit co., 
on the №. side of the Rocky Mts., and, flowing 8.W. 
into Utah Ter., there takes the name of Colorado. — In 
Louisiana, a stream having its source in Atchafalaya 
Bayou, and falling into Lake Chetimaches. — In Michi- 
gan, a river formed in Jackson co. by the meeting of 
several small streams, and which, after a flow of 270 m., 
empties in Ottawa co. into Lake Michigan. — Also, the 
name of two rivers in Missouri, of minor importance. 

Grand Traverse, (-trdv'ürz,) in Michigan, a N.W. 
co. ; area, 500 sq. m. ; C. Grand Traverse. 

Granicus, (grdn'e- i (Anc. Geog.) The anc. name 
of a small river of Bithynia, on whose banks a great 
battle occurred, 334 B.c., in which 600,000 Persians uu- 
der Darius were overthrown by 30,000 Greeks under 

ат the ony [Fr 
ranite, (gridn'it. : nit; L. granum, a grain. 
( Min. and Geol.) A rock — origin, composed 1) 
crystals of quartz, felspar, and mica, confusedly mixed 
together. The felspar is sometimes white, sometimes 
r When it occurs in large crystals it is called Por- 
phyritic G. There is a variety composed only of felspar 
and quartz, which on certain sections presents broken 
lines resembling Eastern characters, and hence it is 
called Graphic б. When hornblende takes the place 
of mica, the rock is called Syentle. Сб. ів believed to 
have once been ір a state of fusion in the iuterior of the 
earth, and to have cooled slowly, under great pressure. 
Although G. is often found at the surface of the earth, 
some vast mountain ranges chiefly consisting of it, it is 
never found lying upon sedimentary rocks. bh has evi- 
dently been found at widely distant epochs; for while 
it lies beneath the oldest fossiliferous rocks, it is found 
penetrating in the form of veins into rocks of the ter- 
tiary period. С. ів much used for building purposes. 
8ome kinds however readily decay. From its disinte- 
gration is situ has been found the clay called Kaolin 
which is employed in the manufacture of porcelain. 
See GNEISS. ' 

Granivorous, (ue atr eri) (Zodl.) A term applied 
to animals which feed on grains. 

Grant, (grdnt.) [From L. grantare, to solemnly prom- 

Law.) A method of conveyance by simple deed, and 
without livery or seizin, appropriate to estates in lands 
or tenements not in possession, and also to incorporeal 
hereditaments. Also the thing so conveyed; as, a gras 
of public property. 

Grant, Sir Fraxcis, R.A., a British artist, в. ofan anc. 
family near Perth, 1804, after achieving & great reputa- 
tion as a limner and animal painter, became Preaident 
of the Royal Academy, 1860. 

Grant, Uivssrs Simpson, 18th Pres. of the U. States, 
was B. in Clermont co., Ohio, April 27,1822. After en- 
tering West Point Academy in 1839, he graduated 
thence 4 years later, and was brevetted 2d lieutenant 
of the 4th Infantry. He served with distinction in the 
Мех! ап war, became Ist lient. іп 1847 and captain in 
1853. He resigned his commission in the following year, 
and abt. 1859-60, commenced business as a tanner, &c., 
in Galena, Ill. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, 
1861, G. was appointed lieut.-colonel of volunteers, and, 
in Aug. following, made brigadier-gen. He was then 

iven the command of the dist. of 8.E. Missouri, and on 

ov. Tth fought his first and indecisive battle with the 
enemy at Belmont. In 1862 he opened the campaign by 
capturing Fort Henry, 6th Feb., and Fort Donelson on 
the 14th —enccesses which compelled the Confederates 
to evacuate Nashville and Columbus. G.'s next success 
was at Shiloh, 7th April, where he defeated Gen. John- 
ston with heavy loss. Then, after inflicting eome minor 
defeats on the enemy, he advanced to the siege of Vicks- 
burg, which city surrendered with its garrison of 30,008 
men on the 4th of July, 1863. In Oct., having aow 
become major-general in the regular army, С. was 
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entrusted with the command of the Military Dept. of the 
Mississippi. Appointed lieut..general by Congress, on 
the 12th March, 1864, he was given the chief command 
of the Union armies, and commenced operations against 
the enemy on the Potomac. {On May 5, commenced the 
sanguinary and undecided battle of the Wilderness, the 
prelude to an almost daily series of engagements until 
the 3d June, when he was defeated at Cold Harbor with 
heavy loss. He also failed In an assault on Petersburg, 
July 30. On the 2d April, 1366, Gen. G. compelled Lee 
to evacuate that city, and followed up his success by 
bringing about the Confederate Commander-in-chief^s 
surrender at Appomattox Court-House, оп the 9th. In 
reward for his services, G. was created General of the 
Army, and acted as Вес. of War from the 1st Aug., 1867, 
to the 14th June, 1868. Не was elected president by 
the Republican party in 1869, re-elected in Nov., 1872, 
his majority over Greely, being 762,991. In 1877 he 
made a tour of the world. By special act, he was, Mar. 
3, 1885, placed on the retired list, with pay and rank of 
neral. D. at Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., 
uly 23, 1885. 

Grant, in Ind., a N.E. cent. co.; 420 sq. m.; C. Marion. 
—In Ky., a М. co.; a. 200 в. m.; C., Williamstown.—In 
Wis., & 8. W. co., a. 1,224 sq. m.; C. Lancaster. 

Grantee’. (Law.) One in whose favor a grant or cone 
veyance, as of lands, is made:—as opposed to the 
grantor, or person who makes such conveyance. 

Grantham, (grdnt'hdm,) a town of England, co. Lin- 
coln, on the Witham, 24 m. 8. of the city of Lincoln. 
Pop. 12,450. 

Grantham, a t’w’p. and par. of Canada W., Lincoln 
co., on Lake Ontario, 30 m. 8. of Toronto. Fop. 3,929. 
Granulation, (grdn-wa'shün.) [From L. granum, a 

in.] (Metall.) A process by which metal is formed 
nto granular masses; performed, generally, by pouring 
the metal, while in a fluid state, into water. Should it 
require to be finely triturated, it must be made to pass 
through a perforated ladle or sieve. If the particles are 
intended to be spherical, it must be poured from such 
& height that they will be cold before reaching the 
water :—shot is made in this manner — hence the great 
altitude of the structures called shot-towers.—( Med.) 
The minute, grain-like, fleshy bodies which form on the 
surfaces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve 
both for filling up the cavities and bringing nearer 
together and uniting their sides, The color of healthy 
granulations is a deep florid red, and they always have 
& tendency to unite. When livid, they are unhealthy, 
and have only a languid circulation. 

Granvelle, ANTOINE DE PERRENOT, CARDINAL DE, 
(grdn’eail,) a French statesman, B. at Besançon, 1517. 

fter filling high offices of state under, and enjoying 
the favor of the emperor Charles V., he was appointed 
by the son of the latter, Philip II., to act as counsellor to 

argaret of Austria, Regent of the Netherlands. There, 
however, his persecution of the Protestants brought 
him into so much odium as to necessitate his removal. 
He afterwards became Viceroy of Naples, and р. ір 1586. 

Granville, (GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON Gowzn,) 2р 
EARL, (grdn‘vil,) an English statesman, B. 1815, wus 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Great Ex- 
hibition held in London, 1851; succeeded Palmerston 
as Foreign Minister in the same year; in 1855, Lord 
Pres. of the Council, and leader of the House of Lords, 
1859-1860. In 1868, he became Minister for the Colo- 
nies; and, in 1870, succeeded the Earl of Clarendon as 
Foreign Minister — which position he held until 1874, 
He is one of the most accomplished and universally 
popular of living Englishmen. 

Granville, (grdn'vecl) a seaport of France, dept. La 
Manche, 12 m. N.W. of Avranches. Its fisheries are 
extensive. Pop. 15,022. 

Granville, іп N. Carolina, a М. co., on the Virginian 
frontier; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Oxford. 

Grape, (gráp.) [From It. grappo, a cluster of grapes.] 
The fruit of the vine growing in clusters, from which 
wine is expressed. When G.are dried and preserved, 
they are called raisins ; or, if they are of the very small 
kind grown in Greece and the Ionian Islands, they are 
known as currants. See VITIS. 

Grape'-sugar. (Chem. Same аз GLUCOSE, q. v. 

Graphite, (gráf'it.) [From Gr. grapho, I write.] (Afin.) 
See PLUMBAGO. 

Graphometer, (-óm'e-tár.) [гош Gr. grapho, and 
metron, measure.] (Math.) An instrument with which 
to find the number of degrees in any angle, the vertex 
ef which is as the centre of the instrument: — called 

ac eL rs к à [Y Сам.) 
rapnel, (grdp/nél)) ог GRAPLING. [Fr. grapin. aut. 
А small anchor to which are attached 4 or 5 ке ог 
claws: it is used in boats and small vessels in mooring, 
and for dragging the bottoms of rivers, &c. 
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Grass, (grds.) [A8.gres.] Generally, herbage; green 
fodder for horses, cattle, &c. — ( Bot.) One of Guam 
INACEA, q. v. 

Grasse, dorada) & town of France, C. of dep. Alpes- 
Maritimes, near the Mediterranean, 23 m. E.N.E. of Dra- 
guignan. It is famous for ita manuf. of essences and 
perfumes. Pop. 12,241. 

Grasshopper, (grds'hóp-pür.) (Zodl.) Bee Locus- 
TARIS. 

Grass-tree. (Бо!) See XANTHORREAA. 

Gratian, (gra’she-dn,) emperor of Rome, s. his father 
Valentinian I., 375 a.p., and shared in the co-rule of 
the W. Empire with his brother Valentinian II. Iu 
383 his army revolted in favor of Maximus, and put G. 
to death at Lyon. His reign was characterized by mild- 
ness and a zealous promotion of Christianity. 

Gratiot, (gra'she-0t,) in Michigan, a 8. central co. ; area, 
650 sq. m. ; C. Ithaca, 

Grattan, Henry, (grádt'tan,) an eminent Irish orator 
and statesman, B. in Dublin, 1750. After studying law 
in London, he entered the Irish Parliament, where he 
Bpeedily rose to the highest rank as an orator and pa- 
triotic statesman. In 1780 the Irish House of Commons 
voted him a sum of £50,000 “ for his great national ser- 
vices.” He eloquently but fruitlessly opposed the Act 
ot Union; and in 1805 entered the English Parliament, 
in which he distinguished himself as a brilliant advo- 
cate of Catholic Emancipation. Р. 1820. 

Gratz, (grahis,) a flourishing city of the Austrian em- 
pire, C. of p. Styria, on the Mur, 89 m. 8.W. of Vienna. 
Manuf. Textile goods, leather, hardware. Pop. 80,132. 

Graudenz, — & fortifled and manuf. town 
of Prussia, р. W. Prussia, on the Vistula, 60 m. S.B. of 
Dantzig. Ép. 14,082 

Gravamente, (grdv-ch-mén'te.) (It.] (Mur) Denot- 
ing & part or passage to be played in low, solemn tones. 

Grave, (gráv.) (From L. gravis, solemn.] (Mus.) Low or 
deep in pitch, as distinguished from acute, q. v. —GgA VE 
ACCENT. ( .) An accent marked thus ($, as an indi- 
cation that the voice must be lowered. 

Gravel, (grdvl.) (From L. Ша, sand] Small 
stones or pebbles intermixed with sand. It is supposed 
to originate from aggregated fragments of rocks or 
flints, worn by the action of water and by their natural 
attrition, into rounded and other forms, Mes SS in size 
from that of a pea to a pigeon's egg. —(Med.) A pain- 
ful disorder, arising from a gritty matter concreting 
into small stones in the kidneys and bladder. A vege- 
table diet and alkaline drinks are the best prophylactics. 

Gravelines, (grdz-leen’,) a seaport of France, dep. 
Nord, 12 m. 8.W. of Dunkerque. . 6,510. 

Graves, (grávz,) in Kentucky, a S. W. co.; area, 600 aq. 
m. ; C. Mayfield. 

Gravesend, (grávzénd,) a seaport of England, ce. 
T on the Thames, 24 miles E.S.E. of London. Pop. 

‚782. 

Gravimeter, (gra-vim'e-tir.) rom L. gravilas, 
weight, and Gr. metron, measure.] (Phys.) An instru. 
ment for determining the specific gravities of liquid апа 
solid bodies. 

Gravina, (grah-vé'nah,) a manuf. town of 8. Italy, p. 
IM di Bari, and 37 m. S.W. of the city of Bari. 

,816. 


- 


Gravitation, (griv-ceid’shin.) [From L. gravitas, 
heaviness.) (Phys.) The name given to the great law, 
established by Newton, that every particle of matter 


within the universe attracts every other particle with a 
force proportional directly to the product of the num- 
bers representing their mass, and inversely to the 
square of the distance separating one from the other. 
The term G. із more commonly applied to the operation 
of the great law throughout the interplanetary and in- 
terstellar spaces, while the term gravity or Terrestrial 
gravitation is applied to the action of the earth’s mass. 
upon terrestrial bodies. С. forms the bond by which 

tlie countless particles comprising the universe are held 

together in their present arrangement and shape; and 
it equally regulates the descent of the minutest grain 

of dust to the ground, and the motion of the planeta in 
their orbits. The force of G. varies directly as the 
masses of the gravitating bodies; for example, if one of 

two such bodies has a mass twice that of the other, 

then the attracting force of the former is twice that of 
the latter. It varies also inversely as the square of their 
distances; for example, if a given distance be made twice 
greater, the attracting force will be four times less. Ae 
it is the combined operation of every part of the globe 
that produces terrestrial G., we may consider the attract- 
ing force to act only from the centre. Є. has the same- 
intensity at all parts of the earth's surface, which are at 
equal distances from the centre. The farther away » 
body is from that point the less is the gravitating forca 

Consequently tnat force is less intense on the top of € 
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mountain than at the surface of the ocean. The force 
of ©. is measured by way of the pendulum. Weight 
‘is the effect of the gravitating force. It is the pressure 
which the attraction of the earth causes a body to exert 
upon some other body interposed between it and the 
-earth’s centre. Weight is proportional to mass. Abso- 
lute weight is the relation which the pressure of the 
body bears to that of some other body, whose pressure 
is taken as unity. The absolute weight of bodies of 
‘similar constitution is proportional to their volumes. 
Bodies which, with equal volumes, have different 
weights, have also different densities: that body which 
has the greatest weight being more dense than another 
of the same volume but less weight. The attractin 
force of the earth is strongly shown in the fall towa 
` it of bodies left without support. See FALLING BODIES. 
Gravity, (grdve-te.) [Same deriv.] (PAys.) See CEN- 
TRE OF GRAVITY and GRAVITATION. — ( Mus.) Depth or 
lowness of sound, as opposed to acuteness. —(Chem.) 
See SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
«rer, Asa, (grd,) a distinguished American botanist, B. 
in Oneida co., N. Y.,in 1810. In 1842 he was appointed 
. Fisher professor of natural,histury at Harvard bolle e. 
Among his many standard works may be mentioned the 
Botanical Text- Book (1842), and Structural and System- 
atic Botany (1858). 
‘Gray, Groner ROBERT, an English naturalist, B. at Chel- 
sea, 1807, is chief of the Zodlogical Department in the 
"British Museum, and author of The Genera of. Birds (3 
— 1837-49), a splendidly illustrated and valuable 
wor 
Gray, Тномав, an English poet, B. in London, 1716, and 
educated at Cambridge, in which university he became 
professor of Modern Literature in 1769. His “Odes” 
occupy & high rauk in English poetry, and his well- 
known Elegy written in a Country Churchyard (1749) 
is one of the most perfect compositions of its kind in 


the language. D. 1771. 
Gray, Grey, (gra) [A.8. græg.] (Paint.) One of a 
class of pigments possessing cool and cinereous tints of 


& neutral character, or between white and black, or 
white and blue. : 

Grayling, (grá'ling.) (Zotl.) See SALMONIDA. 

‘Graynon, (gra'sün,) in Kentucky. а УЙ. central со. ; area, 
700 square m.; C. Litchfield.—In Texas, a N. county, 
b. on Indian Ter.; area, 910 sq. m.; C. Sherman.—In 
Virginia, a S.S. W. co.; area, 340 sq. m. It is b. N.W. 
by Iron Mountain, and 8.E. by the Blue Ridge. C. 
Independence. 

Sray'stone. (Genl) A volcanic rock, allied to ba- 
ER — composed of felspar, iron, and augi*e or horn- 

ende. 

Grazioso, (grdi-se-o/zo.) [It., gracefully.] (Mus) A 
term affixed to a passage required to be performed with 
grace and elegance of execution. 

‘Grease, (gres) [From L. crassus, fat.] A term of gen- 
eral application to all oily or fatty matters, but gen- 
erally to those having some degree of solidity, as tallow. 
It is more apecially x) (bp to fatty matters which are 
so deteriorated with dirt or other impurities as to be 
unfit for candle-making and other manufactures requir- 
ing some degree of purity in the material. G. is largely 
employed as & lubricant for machinery, and especially 
for the wheels of carriages. The G. employed for the 
axles of carriages and carts consists of the most inferior 
kinds of G. mixed with a little tar. 

Great Basin, (The,) (sometimes termed FREMONT'S 
BASIN,) an extensive territory, hitherto but only par- 
tially explored, occupying an area of abt. 175,000 sq. m. 
in Utah and Nevada. It consists, for the most part, of 
& barren desert, though there are, here and there, a few 
fertile oases to be found. First traversed by Col. Fre- 
mont (g. v.) on his overland expedition to California. 

Great Britain, or, as it is officially styled, the 
UNITED KINGDOM or GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, forms 
with its foreign possessions and colonies throughout 
the world what is known as THE British Empe. The 
term G. B. is confined to the island of Britain ins 
Britannia and Albion), which consists of the kingdoma 
of England and Scotland, and the principafity of Wales. 
Each one of these countries, together with the sister 
kingdom of Ireland, is elsewhere geographically de- 
scribed in this work, under their respective heads. G. B. 
proper is the — island in Europe, and is situate bet. 

. Lat. 499 57/ 30-589 40 24", and bet. Lon. 19 46/ E., aud 
6°13’ W. Length, М. to S., from Dunnet Head to Start 
Point, abt. 650 m.; maximum (mainland) breadth, from 
the Land’s End to the N. Foreland, abt. 320 m. — Estim. 
area, (including islands,) 89,359 sq. m. The British em- 
pire embraces states, colonies, and dependencies in all 
the five divisions of the globe, to which reference is 
made under their several names. The following table is 
from recent returne. 





UNITED KINGDOM ... ............... 121,008 | 36,246,662 
EUROPE... ioi oree анас ена in sup eor 145 174,125 
AFRICA ......... — ... 277,214 2,616,467 
AUSTBALIA ........» ««ecoce-seoe osos sss]. 3,084,660 2,969,777 
AMERICA .......... eecescons e osceses essc |. 9,809,214 0,084,830 

Total ...... ——— uid: 8,336,201 | 236,838,391 





Under the Berlin Treaty, of 1878, Cyprus was acquired, 
and her N.W. frontier in Asia, further advanced.— 
Gort. The British govt. is based upon what is called a 
constitutional monarchy, hereditary in succession, and 
one in which the executive authority is vested in the 
sovereign, assisted by a cabinet of ministers who are 
responsible to the people as represented by the Parlia- 
ment of the realm. To the latter belongs the sole legis- 
lative power. It consists of two houses — that of the 
Lords, composed of hereditary peers, and that of the 
Commona, or body of representatives elected by the 
ple. — Relig. The established religion is Protestantism, 
consisting of two churches — the Epi. l, or United 
Church of England and ireland; the other the Presbyte- 
rian, or Church of Scotland. Besides these there are 
sects of almost every known denomination — perfect 
toleration existing in ecclesiastical affairs. In Ireland 
the Roman Catholic faith forms the prevailing belief, 
— Geol. and Min. The rocks of G. B. constitute the en- 
tire typical series of the earth's strata, as exemplified 
by the whole recognized series of stratified deposite 
found within its limits. As regards minerals, the Brit- 
Islands are exceptionally rich. Recent atatements 
give the following figures :—Iron ore, 14,590,713 tons; 
copper, 15,132 tons ; lead, 51,259 tons; tin, 14,370 tons; 
zinc, 26,408 tons ; while of coal, 169,9.5,219 tons were 
mined, valued at over $200,000,000. Various other 
minerals were largely mined, Including barytes, gyp- 
sum, salt, i. e., Agri. The soil of G. Б. is almost ex- 
clusively divided between pasture-lands and the growth 
of grain and root crops ; the total annual value of which 
is over $600,000,000.  Com.—The imports into the 
United Kingdom show & gross value of over $2,000.- 
001,00), exports over $1,300,000,000. The number of 
British vessels engaged in the home and foreign trade 
was in 1893, 17,020, aggregating 8,419,512 tons. The 
total amount of shipping that entered British ports was 
37,673,000 tons ; cleared, 38,194,000 tons. The trade of 
G. В. with the U. S exhibits the following results :— 
Imports from the latter country more than $590,000,000 ; 
exports to U. S. about $200,000,000. Railways, etc.— 
The statistics of railway communication in the British 
Islands for 1893 show 20,325 miles in act ual operation ; 
of telegraphs, 34,066 miles, with 209,046 miles of wire. 
The post office returns show an aggregate of 1,790,250, 
letters, and 214,400,000 postal delivered,with oth: 
mail matter in proportion. Finances. —In 1893, there- 
ceipts of revenue were $451,976,885; expenditures, 
$451,876,825. The National debt at the close of the 
fiscal year stood at a gross aggregate of $3,368,237,820; 
the net National debt, $3.342,163, 800. — Mil. and Nav. 
A bill passed Parliament in 1871, providing for the re- 
construction of the regular army to the maximum force 
of 135,047 men, exclusive of the Anglo-Indian army, 
numbering 118,244 men. "The auxiliary force consists 
of 134,037 militia; 15,432 yeomanry cavalry; 174,000 
volunteers (artillery and rifles); and an army reserve 
corps of 50,000 men, The navy consisted in the same 
year of 364 ships of war afloat, and 25 in course of con- 
struction — total, 379; the personnel of which consisted 
of 61,000 men, including marines and coast-guard; ex- 
clusive of a naval reserve of 15,000 enrolled for service 
in time of war.— Hist. The W. part of England was 
known to the Phoenicians, and was resorted to by them 
for its tin, about 4 cent. B.c.; hence the whole country 
received the name of the Cussiterrides (“Tin Islands "). 
When invaded by Cæsar, B. c. 55, it was called Britain, 
or sometimes Albion. The Romans subdued all Eng- 
land, and some parts of Scotland and Wales, but 
not reach Ireland, though its existence was known to 
them. In the 3d cent. of the Christian sera, adventurers 
from the opposite coasts of Germany settled in various 
parts, and joined with the Britons in forcing the Ro- 
maus to abandon the island, a.p. 410, after a rule of 
abt. 400 years, traces of which still remain in every 
quarter. The Britons, being divided into as many hos- 
tile states as they had cities, were unable to resist the 
fresh hordes (now called Saxons and Angles) that poured 
into the island, and abt. 459 the kingdom of Kent was 
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founded. The Britons still fought stubbornly, but were 
per driven westward, and by the year 584 the 

ingdom of Mercia was established, being the last of 
the 7 kingdoms founded by the invaders, whence the 
name of the Heptarchy (q. v.). In 827, Egbert, king of 
Wessex, obtained the supremacy over his rivals, and 
decl himself king of England. His descendants, of 
whom Alfred the 
Great was the most 
ilustrious, held the 
throne for more than 
200 years, but the 
country suffered 
greatly during the 
time from the rav- 
ages of the Danes, 
who, under Canute 
and his sons, became 
its rulers for 25 years 
(1017 - 1042). The 
Saxon line was re- 
stored in the person 
of Edward the Con- 
feasor, to whom Har- 
old succeeded; but 
his death in the bat- 
tle of Hastings, 1066, 
gave England into 
the hands of the 
Norman kings, who 
reigned from 1066 to 
1154. Then came the 
Plantagenets (1154- 
1485); the Tudors 
(1485-1608); and the 
Stuarts (1603-1714), 
to whom the House 
of Brunswick suc- 
ceeded on the death 
of Queen Anne. The 
conquest of Ireland was begun in the year 1170, but 
can hardly be regarded as completed till the surren- 
der of Limerick in 1691, Wales was conquered by 
Edward I. in 1282, and formally annexed to England 
by Henry VIII. in 1536. Scotland successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of Edward I. to subjugate it, main- 
tained for ages a close alliance with France, and in 160% 
gave a ruler to England in the person of James VI., who 
became James I. of Great Britain, a title then first as- 
sumed. This was but a personal union, but the politi- 
cal union of the two kingdoms was effected under 
Queen Anne in 1707. Ireland, which had been hitherto | 
only styled a lordship, was declared a kingdom in 1542, 
and this kingdom declared a member of the triple mon- 
archy of Great Britain and Ireland by the Act of Union, 
Jan. 1, 1801. The principal events in the annals of 
the three kingdoms; their wars and political episodes ; 
and the origin and gradual development of the colonial 
power of the British empire into its present colossal 
proportions, are elsewhere detailed in the various bio- 
graphical notices of the English sovereigns. 

Great Island (уза! i'línd) is situate in Bass’ Straits, 
nearly midway bet. Tasmania and Australia. It is 40 
m. long by 12 broad, and has a pop. of 41,000, 

Great Kanawha, (kah-nau'wau,) a river which, de- 
riving its source in Watauga co., N. Carolina, takes a 
N.E. course through Virginia, where it cuts through 
the Alleghany range of mountains, then enters W. 
Virginia, where it again intersects the Alleghanies, 
and finally empties into the Ohio at Mount Pleasant, 
after a passage of over 400 m. 

Great Salt Lake. See Отан. 

Great Slave Lake, in Brit. N. America, covers an 
irregularly shaped area of 15,000 sq. m., and discharges 
its waters into the Mackenzie river: it lies bet. N. Lat. 
600 40’-63°, and W. Lon. 109? 30’-117° 30’. — Great Slave 
River flows from Lake Athabasca into the Great Slave 
Lake — a distance of abt. 300 m. 

Great South Bay, in New York, forms an arm of the 
Atlantic, on the S. coast of Long Island, Suffolk co. 
Length, 50 m.; maximum width, 5 m. 

Greaves, (greevz.) [From L. gravis, heavy.) (Com.) 
The waste or sedimentary refuse of melted tallow. — 
| Fr. gréves, — — (Mil) Anciently, pieces of 
armor for the protection of the shins of the legs, be- 
tween the knee and the ankle. 

Grebe, (greeh.) (2001.) See CoLYMBIDA. 

Greece, (grés,) à kingdom of 8.E. Europe, dating its 
modern autonomy from 1832, previous to which it had 
been for some centuries politically included within the 
limite of the Turkish empire. G., as at present consti- 
tuted, forms but a portion of the country known as the 
Greece of the ancients — that classic land which holds | 





Fig. 362. — EDWARD П. (1350.) 
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names be- 
longing to its glorious past, as those of Athens anà 
Sparta, Corinth and Thebes, Argos and Elis. The king- 
dom of G. consists of the following political and terri- 
torial divisions : 

Capitals. 


Area in| Pop. 


Nomarchies. sq. m. 











N. GREECE, or LIVADIA, 
(anc. Hellas.) 








Attica and Boeotia........| 2,475| 136,804 ATHENE. 

Phocis and Phthiotis..| 2,974|  82,541|Zeitunia. 

Acarnania and Ætolia..| 2,939| 108,421|Missol 

Eubæa, or Negropont...| 1,699) 121,693|Egripos. 
S. Greece, or the MOREA, 

(anc. nesus.) 

Corinth and Argolis......| 1,940) 149,561) Nauplia. 

Arcadia siers pios root 1,692| 131,740|Tripolitza. 

T ni CRISI S ERIT A 1,632) 105,851 |8рагёа. 

Mossenia —— ..| 1,929| 130,417 |Calamata. 

Achaia and Elis............, 2,005| 127,820|Patras. 
The Cyclades. .................| 1,060| 123,299|Syra. 
Ionian Islanda................ 1,007, 239,747|Corfu. 

Total... ........ 20,152 1,451,894 





N. Greece is a narrow strip of territory lying N. of the 


Gulf of Corinth; 8. Greece, or the Morea, is a peninsula 
separated from Hellas by the Isthmus of Corinth on the 
N.E. It consists of abt. one-half the modern kingdom, 
and its width fluctuates from 60 to 135 m. Besides these 
are the islands, comprising the Cyclades group and the 
Ionian. Of the first-named, Eubcea or Negropont is the 
largest inarea. The Ionian Isles, until 1864 under Brit- 
ish jurisdiction, were in that year restored by England, 
G. is a beautiful country, abounding in fine natural ob- 
jects — alternate mountain-peaks and ravines, hills and 
valleys, wooded headlands and shaded torrent streams. 
Its plains are of limited extent, and none of its rivers 
are of sufficient size to be navigable. A large portion 
of the surface is fitted rather for pasturage than for the 
use of the plough. The olive grows in every part, and 
both the mulberry and the currant-grape are exten- 
sively reared. Tobacco and cotton are also grown. Ag- 
riculture and manufactures are generally in a backward 
condition. The Greeks make good sailors, and manifest 
a decided aptitude for the pursuits of commerce. They 
are the universal agents in the trade of the Levant, and 
are to be found in every seaport around its shores. The 
principal exports are grain, cotton, valonia, currants, 
silk, olive-oil, honey, gum, wax, &c.; the bulk of which 
is shipped to Great Britain. There is but 1 railroad in 
the kingdom — that from Athens to its port, the Piræus, 
a distance of 5 ш. In 1868 the army-strength was 8,455 
men, whilethe navy consisted of 32 vessels — the 

number of which were gunboats. The budget of 1876 
estimated the revenue at $6,070,000; expenditure 
$5,982,000. The public debt stood at $41,631,610. The 
govt. is in the form of a constitutional monarchy, hav- 





[ome 
Fig. 363. — A WARRIOR OF ANCIEN? @RESCE. 


ing become much modified since the deposition of Othe 
I. in 1863, under whose rule it had become a corrupt 
despotism.—Hist, The earliest settlers in anc, С. were 
the Pelasgi, who were in course of time replaced by 
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the Hellenes, a people which consisted of 4 tribes, viz, | Greek Empire, (The.) This empire, also known 


the ZEolians, Dorians, fonians, and Achaians. Colonists 
from Phoenicia and Egypt followed the Hellenes, and 
joined with them in extending their united sway over 
the country. Abt. 2000 в. c. the great cities of Athens, 
. Sparta, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth sprung into exist- 
ence, and became in course of time the centres of polit- 
ical govts. of a democratic form, and of a progressive 
advancement in civilization, education, and artistic re- 
finement. Their commerce embraced within its scope 
the porta of Gaul und the Mediterranean, at the same 
time that their naval and military power became ex- 
tended in & corresponding ratio. Civil discords, how- 
ever, originated the Peloponnesian War (B. c. 431—404), 
by which their union of interesta became broken up, 
and rendered G.a prey to foreign invasion under Philip 
of Macedon, who, after the battle of Cherona (338), 
became master of the country. Afterwards, by the dis- 
ruption of the Achaian league, G. became a Roman p., 
146 B.c. Then followed the decline and ultimate ex- 
tinctiou of the glories of Greek art and civilization. 
Invasions by the Goths, Vandals, and Normans suc- 
ceeded one another in turn till 1261, when the whole 
country — except Athensand Nauplia — became merged 
in the Greek empire of Michael Paleologus. The Turks 
took possession in 1481, but their tenure of the country 
was contested fora period of 2 centuries by the Vene- 
tians, until finally it was definitively secured to them by 
the treaty of Pussarovitz. In 1821, а revolution broke 
out ugainst the Ottoman yoke, and the independence 
of G. was secured by the interference of foreign powers, 
after the defeat of the Turks at Navarino, 1827. Aftera 
brief provisional govt. under Count Capo d'Istria, G. was 
made into a monarchy by the protecting powers, and 
Otho of Bavaria placed on the throne in 1832. He 
reigned till 1863, when he was dethroned by his sub- 
jects, and the crown conferred upon the present sover- 
eign George I., a prince of the reigning house of Den- 
mark. 
Greek Church, taken in its widest sense, compre- 
hends all those Christians following the Greck or Greco- 
Slavonic rite, who receive tlie first seven general coun- 
cils, but reject the authority of the Roman pontiff, and 
the later councils of the Western Church. The G. 
C. calls itself “the Holy Orthodox Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church,” and it includes three distinct branches 
— the church within the Ottoman empire, subject di- 
rectly to the patriarch of Constantinople; the church 
in the kingdom of Greece; and the Russo-Greek Church 
in the dominions of the czar. The proper history of the 
G. C. as a separate body dates from the commencement 
of the Greek schism, or rather from the commencement 
of the efforts on the part of the church of Constantino- 
ple to establish for itself a distinct jurisdiction, and an 
independent headship in the eastern division of the 
empire. The ecclesiastical preéóminence of Constanti- 
nople, it need hardly be said, followed upon the politi- 
cal distinction to which it rose as the seat of the impe- 
rial residence, and the centre of the imperial govern- 
ment. The first dispute on matters of doctrine between 
the rival churches occurred in the 9th cent. The Greeks 
denied the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son; the Latins asserted and defined it as an 
article of faith. The latter, however, continued power- 
ful in the East until a. D. 1054, when a final separution 
took place. Like the Roman Catholic, this church re- 
cognizes two sources of doctrine, the Bible and tradi- 
tion, under which last it comprehends not only those 
dogmas which were orally delivered by the apostles, but 
also those which have been approved by the fathers of 
the Greek Church. It is the only church which holds 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, 
thus differing from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, which agree in believing the Holy Ghost to 
proceed from the Father and the Son. Like the Cath- 
olic Church, it has seven sacraments: baptism, confir- 
mation, the eucharist — preceded by confession — pen- 
ance, ordination, marriage, and extreme unction; but 
it is peculiar in holding that full purification from ori- 
ginal sin in baptism requires an immersion three times 
of the whole body in water, whether infants or adults are 
to be baptized, and in joining confirmation with baptism 
as its completion. It scarcely can be said to admit the 
doctrine of purgatory, has nothing to do with predes- 
tination, works of supererogation, indulgences, and 
dispensations; it allows pictures, but forbids images ; 
permits the marriage of its secular priests; adopts au- 
ricular confession, and holds that doctrine of Christ's 
presence in the eucharist called consubstantiation, 
which see ; and it recognizes neither the Pope nor any 
one else as the visible vicar of Christ on earth, giving to 
the patriarchs of Constantinople however, a spiritual 
supremacy. 


Greek Language. 


as the BYZANTINE, or EMPIRE OF THE East, arose 396 A. p. 
out of the division of the Roman empire by Theodosius 
the Great between his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
The G. E. fell to the share of the first-named, a weak 
and vicious prince, and comprised Syria, Pontus, and 
Asia Minor; Egypt; Macedonia, Thrace, Moesia, Greece, 
and Crete. А succession of ignoble sovereigns suc 
ceeded Arcadius until the accession of Justinian (g. v.), 
ко celebrated for his juridical code and for the triumphs 
of his generals Belisarius and Narses. Justinian reigned 
from 527 to 565, and after his death the empire relapsed 
into its former state of weakness and premature deca- 
dence. Heraclius, however, came in 610 to dethrone 
Phocas, who then misgoverned the empire, and in 622 
conducted a successful campaign with Persia. The 
Arabe, 635—641, now made great inroads upon the coun- 
tries about the Euphrates, and seized Judea, Syria, and 
Egypt; at the same time the Greeks, instead of combat- 
ing the enemy, abandoned themselves to religious con- 
tentions and controversies. Heraclius p. in 641, and his 
dynusty became extinctin 711. Leo the Isaurian, who 
ascended the throne in 717, expelled the Arabs from 
Constantinople; D. in 741. For a hundred years after- 
ward the empire was rent by miserable theological dis- 
cussions respecting iconoclasm, or image-worship. In 
867 a Macedonian dynasty ascended the throne in the 

erson of Basilius I., and in 1057 a Comnenian under 

наас І. (Comnenus), which reigned till 1186. In 1204 
the French and Venetians made themselves masters of 
the greater portion of the empire, by this time fast fall- 
ing to pieces, occupied Constantinople, and there estab- 
lished a Latin line of emperors, commencing in the per- 
son of Baldwin I. (Count of Flanders), and ending with 
Baldwin IL, 1261, in which year Michael Palzmologus 
established himself on the Constantinopolitan throno. 


: Finally, the empire gave way beneath the incessant on- 


slaughts of its Turkish foes, who in 1361 gained a firm 
roang on European soil, and captured the Greek capi- 
tal, 1453. 


Greek Fire cm) (Pyrotech.) A highly inflamma- 


ble and combustible composition, supposed to have 
originally consisted of bitumen, or usphaltum, nitre, 
and sulphur. It was projected either on blazing tow, 
tied to arrows, or through a tube, the precursor of can- 
non. Wherever the combustible fell, it made 
havoc, from the inextinguishable nature of the fire. It 
was invented by the Greeks in the reign of the third Con- 
stantine, and was used with destructive effects (if we 
may believe the extraordinary accounta handed down 
to us) against the Arabs and Turks; and later, by the 
Saracens, against Richard Ceur-de-Lion's crusading 
army at Acre. A somewhat similar composition is em- 
ployed to charge the modern bomb-shells. 

The G. L.is a branch of that 
widespread family of tongues usually called Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic. It prevailed not only in the different 
parts of Greece, but also in the numerous Greek colonies 
which fringed the shores of the Euxine and the Mediter- 
ranean. From the grcat number of Hellenic tribes of 
the same race, it was to be expected that there would 
be different dialects; and it is customary to distinguish 
three principal ones, according to the three leading 
branches of the Greeks, the Holic, the Doric, and the 
Tonic, to which is added the Attic. At what time this 
language first began to be expressed in writing has 
long been a subject of doubt. According to the general 
opinion, Cadmus, the Phoenician, introduced the alpha- 
bet into Greece. His alphabet consisted of but 16 let- 
ters; 4 more are suid to have been invented by Pala- 
medes in the Trojan war, and 4 by Simonides, of Ceos. 
As the Ionians first adopted these letters, the alphabet 
with 24 is called the /ontc. In Homer's time all knowl- 
edge, religion, and laws were preserved by memory alone, 
and for that reason were clothed in verse, till prose was 
introduced with the art of writing. In Poetry the chief 
writers were Homer (long the reputed author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, but his individuality has been 
doubted); Hesiod, who wrote the “ Works and Days," 
more than $00 years 5.0.; Sappho, Alcseus, and Ana- 
creon, writers of lyrics in the 6th cent. 5. c. ; Simonides 
another writer of lyrical pieces; Pindar, who composed 
odes; Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who wrote 
tragedies; and Aristophanes, a writer of comedies ; these 
flourished in the 5th century B.c.; Bion, Moschus, and 
Theocritus, who wrote idyls; Callimachus, hymna and 
epigrums, in the 3d cent. B. c. In other departments of 
literature, the following were the leading men whose 
writings have survived: Herodotus and Thucydides, 
both historians in the 5th cent. B. 0.; Xenophon, the his- 
torian ; Isocrates, Demosthenes, and chines, oratore; 
Plato and Aristotle, agus dein. in the 4th cent. B. 0. ; 
Euclid and Apollonius, mathematicians, in the 3d cent 
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5.€.; Polybius, the historian, in the 2d cent. в.с.; Dio- 

dorus Siculus, the historian, in the lst cent. B. c.; Strabo 

and Pausanias, geographers; Plutarch, the biographer; 
and Epictetus, the philosopher, in the 1st century after 

Christ; Lucian, a writer of dialogues; Ptolemy, the ge- 

ographer; Arrian, the historian; Galen, the physician ; 

and M. Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, in the 2d 
cent. after Christ. In this and the following centuries 
flourished the Fathers of the Church (see FATHERS), and 
a number of minor writers on Greek, whom want of 
space obliges us to pass by, except Heliodorus, who, in 
the 4th cent. of our era, wrote “Theagenes and Chari- 
clea,” the first of extant novels. The G. L. seems to 
have preserved its purity longer than any other known 
to us. But this majestic dialect ceased to exist as a 
living language when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks in A. D. 1453, and in the lower classes only did the 
common Greek survive the dialect of the polished classes. 
But the liberation of Greece has done much to revive 
the knowledge of its noble tongue in the regions in 
which it was originally spoken. The Romaic or 
modern Greek, in which the ancient letters are still used, 
like the Italian or modern Latin, differs from the anc. 
chiefly in having exchanged the terminations of the 
different cases, &c., for prepositions. In it,also, accents 
are confounded, and, though marked, are not noticed 
in pronunciation ; diphthongs, anciently distinct, have 
the same pronunciation, ei, oi, ë and u, being pronounced 
€; the form and signification of ancient words are 
changed in various ways, the dual number and oblique 
cases are lost; auxiliaries have and will are employed to 
indicate the past and future; personal pronouns are used 
with verbs; and orthography is without fixed rules. 
But it differs less from the original Greek than the 
Italian from the Latin. The dialect of the common 
people is the least corrupt; that of Attica is the worst. 

Greeley, Horace, (gré'le) an American journalist and 
author, B. at Amherst, N. H., 1811, was in early life a 
working printer in Vt., and in the city of New York. In 
1834, in the latter city, he founded The New- Yorker, a 
weekly literary journal which had a seven years' exist- 
ence. He next edited The Jeffersonian under Whig au- 
spices, and in 1840 published The Log Cabin, a weekly 
which supported General Harrison, and made Mr. G.'s 
reputation as a journalist and politician. In the follow- 
ing year appeared the first issue of the “Tribune,” since 
become one of the mammoth triumphs of American jour- 
nalism. In 1848 he entered Congress, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his energetic antagonism to 
slavery. In 1864 he published The American Conflict, a 
work of high value as regards its inquiry into the causes 
of the Civil War. After the termination of that strug- 
gle, G. was one of the foremost in advocating universal 
amnesty. In 1872 he was nominated by the Liberal 
Republicans, and also by the Democratic party, as their 
Presidential candidate. D. Nov. 29, 1872. 

Green, (grén.) (Paint.) A secondary color, compounded 
of the primaries blue and yellow; if the blue predomi- 
nates, the compound is a blue-green; if the yellow pre- 
dominates, it is a yellow-green, or a wa een. 

Green, in Wisconsin, a 8. co., b. on Illinois; area, 600 
tq. m.; C. Monroe. Pop. 23,611. 

Greenback, (grén'bàk.) ( Finance.) A cant term used 
in the U. States to denominate the green-backed paper 
currency notes, first issued as a legal tender in 1862. 

Green » а large inlet of Lake Michigan, penetrat- 
ing for a distance of 100 m. into Wisconsin, extending 
from Brown co., in the latter State, to Delta co. in that 
of Michigan. Its breadth has an average of 25 m., and its 
depth exceeds 500 ft. By the Fox River it receives the 
surplus water of Lake Winnebago.— A fine and flour- 
ishing city of Wisconsin, C. of Brown co., at the entrance 
to Fox River, 8.W.end of Green Bay, and 115 m. N. of 


Milwaukee. 
Green-brier, (-briár. (Bot) See SMILAX. 
Greenbrier, (-bri'ür,) in W. Virginia, a S.E. co.; area, 


880 sq. m.; C. миш Pop. 11,417. 

Green'bush, in New York, а town of Rensselaer co., 
on the Hudson, facing Albany. 

Greencastle, (gréón'kisl,) in Indiana, à town, C. of 
Putnám co., 40 m. W.S.W. of Indianapolis. 

Greene, (grén,) NATHANIEL, an American general, B. in 
Rhode Island, 1742. In 1775 he was elected brigadier- 
reneral of the militia of his State, and commanded a 
division at the battle of Trenton, 1776. In the year after 
he served with distinction at the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown, and from 1778 to 1780 filled the post 
aA решен, He next defeated the English 
at pragnie, N. J., 1780; was defeated by them in 
turn at Guilford Court-House, 8. C., 1781, and also in an 

engagement fought near Camden. In Sept. of same 

yvar he won the battle of Eutaw Springs, and succeeded 

in ridding 8. Carolina of the enemy. Р. 1786. Gen, С. 


» 
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is considered to have been the most capabie military 
commander America produced during the War of the 
Revolution, Gen. Washington — 

Greene, (7727) in Alabama, a W. central county; 
area, 990 square miles; C. Eutaw.—In Arkansas, à 
N. N. E. county, b. on the Missouri; area, 950 square 
miles; C. Gainesville.—In Georgia, a N. E. central 
county; area, 374 square "miles ; C. Grecnsborough.— 
In Zilínois, a W. S. W. county ; area, 606 square miles ; 
C. Carrollton.—In Jndiana,a W. 8. W. sounty; area, 
549 square miles; C. Bloomfield.—In Jowa. a W. cent- 
ral county; area, 600 square miles; C. Jefferson.—In 
Kentucky, a central county ; area, 525 y wo miles; 
C. Greensburg —In Mississippi, an E. N. E. county, b. 
on Alabama; area, 830 square miles ; C. Leakesville.— 
In Missouri, a 8. S. W. county ; area, 725 square miles ; 
C. Springfleld.—In North Carolina, an E. central 
county; area, 280 square miles; C. Snow Hili —In 
New York, an E. 8. E. county, traversed by the Cats- 
kill Mountains ; area, 600 square miles ; C. Catskill.— 
In Odio, a S. W. co. ; area, 432 sq. m. ; C. Xenia.— 
In Pennsylvania, a S. W. co., b. on W. Va; area, 600 
sq. m.; C. Waynesburg.—In Tennessee, an E. co.; 
area, 750 sq. m.; C. Greenville.—In Virginia, an E. 
cent. co. ; area, 230 sq. m. ; C. Stanardsville. 

Greenfield, apro in Massachusetts, a thriving 
manuf. town. C. of Franklin co., 100 m. W.N.W. of Boa- 
ton; —In Ohio, a town of Highland co., 
15 m. E.N.E. of Cincinnati. 

Green'finch, (-finsh.) (ZoL) The Chl chloris, 
a bird of the fam. Fringillida, rather larger than a spar- 
row. It is very common in W. pe. 

Green’house, (-houz) (Hort) A glazed building, 
erected for sheltering and preserving the green exotic 
plants — which will not bear exposure to the winter's 
open air — in pots ranged upon tiers of shelves. 

Green Island, in New York, a village of Albany 
county. 

Green Lake, in Wisconsin, a central co., taking its 
name from Green Lake, a sheet of water covering 16 8q. 
m.; area, 360 sq. m.; C. Marquette. 

Greenland, (grén'ldnd,) a large country of Ше N. 
American continent, and occupying a peninsula ex- 
tending from the Arctic Circle, in to 60° N. Lat., 
and bet. 20° and 85° W. Lon., being the most N. land 
in the W. hemisphere. It is b. W.by Davis’ Straits and 
Baffin's Bay, S.E. by the N. Atlantic, and E. by the Arc- 
tic Ocean. It is traversed from N. to 8. by a lofty range 
of mountains, separating it into E. and W. Greenland. 
Its coasts are deeply indented by arms of the sea, and 
dotted by numerous islands, the мү a of which are 
generally imbedded in ice. — Clim. In summer the heat 
is sometimes almost insupportable; while, in winter, 
the cold is commensurably severe. Its waters are much 
sought by ships engaged in whaling and the fisheries, 
С. is inhabited by the Esquimaux (g. v.), and by a few 





` — ` ~. * — 
Fig. 364. — ESQUIMAU CATOHING BEAL. 

Danish colonists, fheir principal settlements being at 
Disco, Upernavik, and Frederickshavn. The walrus, 


seal (Fig. 364), polar bear, arctic fox, and reindeer 
abound, and supply the inhabitants with almost all the 
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necessaries of life. С. was first discovered by a Norwe- 
gian navigator about the 9th cent. After its rediscovery 
by Davis, 1587, it came under Danish jurisdiction, under 
which it has since remained. European pop. 9,352. 

Green Mountains. See VERMONT. 

Greenock, (green'ük,) an important seaport of Scot- 
land, co. Renfrew, on the Frith of Clyde, 19 m. N.W. of 
Glasgow. It is noted for itsextensive iron-shipbuilding 
works. Pop. 42,098. 

Greenough, Hozarro, (green'0,) an eminent American 
sculptor, B. in Boston, 1805; р. 1852. Among his pu- 
merous works we may mention, Venus contending for the 
Golden Apple; The Rescue; and a colossal Statue of 
Washington in front of the National Capitol, for which 
Congress paid $20,000. 

Greenport, (-port,) in New Fork, a town and port of 
entry of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 95 m. E. by N. of 
New York city. 

Green River, іп Kentwky, a large stream, which, 
after a course of 300 m., W., S.W., and N., empties into 
the Ohio, in Henderson co. A smart skirmish occurred 
at Tebb’s Bend on this river, July 4, 1863, when Mor- 
gan’s guerillas were defeated by a body of Michigan 
troops under Col. Moore, with heavy loss. There are in 
the v. States several other rivers of that name, but of 
less importance. 

Greensand, (-sdnd.) (Geol.) The name given to two 
divisions of the Cretaceous Measures. They consist of 
& succession of ordinary beds of sand, clay, marl, and 
impure limestone, the materials of which might reeult 
from the wearing down of pre-existing rocks. 

Greensburg, (greens'bürg,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, 
C. of Westmoreland co., 32 m. E.8.E. of Pittsburg. 


Green Snake. (Zott.) See CoLUBRIDA. 

Greenstone, (-sén.) (Min.) A variety of trap-rock, 
composed of felspar and hornblende, and having gen- 
erally a greenish color; hence its name. 

Greenup, {grēn'ūp,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co, b. on 
Ohio; area, 375 sq. m.; C. Greennpsburg. 

Greenville, (grén’vil,) in Michigan, а town of Mont- 
celm co., on Flat River, 28 m. N.E. of Grand Rapids. 
—In Ohio, a town of Darke co., 90 'm. W of Colum- 
bus.—In Penna., a town of Mercer co., 25 m. 8.W. of 
Meadville.—In S. Carolina, a N.W. district; «area, 
66) square miles.—In Virginia, а В.Е. co., b. on N 


(коны; area, 300 sq. m.; County seat, Hicks- 
o 


Greenwich, (green'ij) [L. Grenovicum.] A town of 
England, co. Kent, 6 m. В.Е. of London Bridge. At this 
place ia the national hospital for invalided seamen of 
the royal navy, erected in 1696, on the site of & royal 
pelace. Near it is the Royal Observatory, on a hill in 
the centre of a noble park, whence is taken the longi- 
tude of all English maps and charts, and the true sea- 


time. . 139,436. 
€Green'wiech, in Connecticut, a town of Fairfield co., on 
. of New York city. Pop. 


Long Island Sound, 31 m. N 
Green'wood, in Kansas, a B.E. central co.; area, 700 
sq. m.; C. Eureka. 
Grego'rian Cal'endar. (Chron) Beo CALENDAR. 
— G. CHANT. ( Миз.) See PLAIN Sona. 
=кекогу, (grég’o-re,) the name of a line of Roman pon- 
tiffe, as follows: — G. I.,styled THE Great, в. 550, в. Pe- 
lagius in 590, and exerted himself in reforming the 
Church and disseminating Christianity. D. 604, and 
was canonized. — G. П., а Roman, s. Constantine in 715. 
D. 731.— G. ІП., a Syrian, в. the preceding, and re- 
established the practice of iconoclasm. D. 741.—G. IV., 
a Roman, s. Valentinus in 827. D. 844. — G. V., a Ger- 
man, was elected Pope 997, through the influence of the 
Emperor Otho III. D. 999.— G. VI., a Roman, s. Bene- 
dict IX. in 1044. Deposed in favor of Clement II., he 
became a monk, and D. in 1047. — С. VII. (or HiLpz- 
BRAND), a Tuscan, в. Alexander II. in 1073. e signal- 
ized hia pontificate by enacting stringent reforms in the 
Cburch, by excommunicating the Emperor Henry IV. 
ef Germany, and aiming to make all powers subordi- 
mate to the Papal See. D. 1085.— G. VIII. e. Urban 
III. 1187, and D. same year. — There was also an anti- 
pore who assumed this пате. — G. IX. was Cardinal 
hol obs and s. Honorius III. in 1227. His pontificate 
tnessed the struggle between the Guelphe and Ghibel- 
lines. D. 1241. — G. X. в. Clement IV. in 1271. In 1274, 
at the Council of Lyons, he carried out a temporary rec- 
onciliation between the Latin and Greek Churches, and 
was the first to establish the election of the popes b 
eonclave. D. 1276. — G. XI., a Frenchman, в. Orban V. 
in 1370. He brought back the papal court from Avig- 
mon to Rome, and condemned the Reformed doctrines 
ef Wickliffe. D. 1378.— G. XII. (ANGELO CORNARO), B. 
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in Venice, s. Innocent VII. in 1406. Не shared his 
power with two rival popes, through the schism whick 
prevailed in the Western Church, until their preten- 
sions were set aside by the Council of Constance, 1415. 
D. 1417.— G. XIII, B. at Bologna, 8. Pius V.in 1572. 
He introduced the “New Style” into the Julian Calen- 
dar, and evinced his zeal for the advancement of educa- 
tion by endowing the Gregorian and other colleges at 
Rome. D. 1586.— С. XIV. в. Urban VII. in 1590, ex- 
communicated Henry IV. of France, and р. in 1591. — 
G. XV. в. Paul V. in 1621. He founded the College De 
Propaganda Fide, and D. іп 1623. — G. XVI. в. 1765, 
was elected to the papal chair in 1831, and D. in 1846. 
He was s. by the present pontiff, Pius IX. 

Gregory or Nyssa, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church, B. in Cappadocia abt. 332 a. D., was a brother of 
Basil the Great, and became bishop of Nyssa about 372. 
He distinguished his episcopat by his vehement opposi- 
tion to the Arians. D. abt. 398 A. D. 

Gregory or Tours, a French bishop, B. 544; р. 595. He 
isauthor of Historia Francorum, a history of France from 
the introduction of Christianity till 595. 

Greg'ory, the name of a Scottish family eminent in 
the annals of science, of which not fewer than 16 mem- 
bers attained to great honors. The principal one was 
JAMES G., B. &t Aberdeen, 1638, and esteemed one of the 
first mathematical genius of his time. He invented a 
reflecting telescope and the burning mirrors, discovered 
the solution of the Keplerian problem, and perfected 
numerous other valuable works in optical and mathe- 
matical science. D. 1674. 


| Greg'ory NaziANzEN, one of the Greek Fathers of the 


Church, and styled THE THEOLOGIAN, B. 328 A. D., prose- 
cuted his studies at Cesarea, Alexandria, and Athens, 
became his father’s colleague in the episcopate of Na- 
zianzus, and suffered under the Arian persecution of 
Valens; p. 389. He excelled ali his contemporaries in 
pulpit eloquence; and his style has been compared to 
that of the orators of ancient Greece. 
Greifswalde, (grifz-vaul’da,) a university city and 
seaport of N. Germany, Prussian p. of Pomerania, on 
the Rick, 16 m. S.E. of Stralsund. Pop. 18,200. 
| Greis, (griz) a town of Central Germany, C. of princi- 
pality of Reuss-Greiz, on the Elster, 64 m. 8.W. of Leip- 


zig. . 9,100. 

Grenada, (gre-na'dah,) one of the Windward Islands, 
W. Indies; N. Lat. 12° 2’, W. Lon. 61° 48/; area, 138 sq. 
m. Pop. 82,268. 

Grenade, (grén-dd’.) [Fr., a small bomb; L. granat 


a pomegranate.) (Mil) A hollow, spherical case o 

iron, 214 ins. in diameter, filled with detonating matter, 
ignited by means of a fuze, and discharged from a 
howitzer or mortar. These were originally used by thoee 
soldiers who, on account of long service, and distin- 
guished courage in the field, were selected for the duty; 
hence their name of Grenadiers, first so called in France 
in 1667, and since borne by picked men who form what 
is known as the Grenadier Company of a battalion of 


infan in most European armies. 
Grenadier, robin; eer.) f See GRENADE. 
Grenadine, (grén’ah-deen.) [Ег.) (Manuf.) A thin, 


gauzy, silken textile stuff, used for women's dresses, &c. 
Grenoble, (gra-no'bl) a fortified city of France, dep. 
Isére, at the junction of the Isére and Drac rivers, 390 
m. 8.E. of Paris. It is a place of considerable trade and 
importance, and has a university and school of artillery. 


Grenville, (grén'vil,) in Canada W., a S.E. co., b. B. 
by the 8t. Lawrence river; area, 421 sq. m. ; C. Pree- 
cott.—Also, a town of Canada E., Argenteuil county, 
on the Ottawa, 60 m. W. of Montreal. 

Grenville, GrorGe, (grén’vil,) an English statesman, 
B. 1712, was brother-in-law of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham (д. v.), and, after filling minor offices of state, be- 
came, in 1763, prime-minister of England, and the orig- 
inator of the obnoxious Stamp Act of 1765. D. 1770. 

Gresham, Sin THOMAS, (grésh'üm,) a famous English 
merchant, B. in London, 1519, and esteemed the wealth- 
iest subject of his time. He lent money to Queen Eliza- 
beth, founded Gresham College, and erected at his own 
expense the Royal Exchange, London. D. 1579.. 

Gretna Green. (gréi'nah-,) a village of Scotland, 27 
m. B.E. of Dumfries, and а few miles from the English 
border. It was formerly celebrated for the solemniza- 
tion of irregular marriages contracted by runaway Eng- 
lish couples, who travelled thus far on account of the 
superior facilities afforded them, by reason of the greater 
laxity and simplicity of the Scottish marri laws. 

Grétry, ANDRÉ ERNEST Moneere grees & French 
musical composer, в. in Liége, 1741. His moet suc- 
cessful opera, Richard Cour de Lion, ів still popular in 
France. D. 1818. 


Greuse, J:a BAPTISTE, (groos,) an eminent French 
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Jakob, who р. in 1863, was also the author of the Legal 
Antiquities of Germany; a History of the German Lan. 
Grévy, Feangois PAUL JULES, (grávec.) President of the| guage, and German Mythology—all standard worka. 
French Republic, в. 1813; studied law in Paris, became| Wilhelm р. in 1859. 
President of the Assembly in 1871, and in 1879 elected by| Grimsby, (Great,) (grimz'be,) a seaport of England, 
it President of the Republic made vacant by the resig-| co. Lincoln, on the Humber, 16 m. S.E. of Hull. Pop. 
nation of MacMahon. 11,067. 
Grey, CHARLES, 2d EARL, an English statesman, x. 1764, Grims’by, in Canada W., a town of Lincoln co. Pop, 
entered Parl. in 1786, and joined the Whigs under (ће) 800. 
leadership of Fox. G. was one of the earliest advocates, Grindery, (grind'ür-^,) materials for shoemaking con- 
of reform, and after the death of Fox, became Foreign) sidered as a whole. (Eng.) 
Min. and Leader of the House. In 1830 G. became Prime| Grindstone, (grind’stin.) [From Eng. grind and 


painter, в. in Burgundy, 1726. His works embracea 
unsurpassed deliueations of female beauty. D. 1805. 


Min., and distinguished his govt. by passage of the Re- 
form Bill, after a Parl. struggle of nearly 50 years. D. 1845. 
en LADY JANE, B. 1537, the grand-daughter of Henry 
VIIT., was early distinguished by her classical learning 
and accomplishments, and married in 1553 Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumberland. 
ueathed the crown of England by Edward VI., she at 
rst refused it, but was at length induced by the en- 
treaties of her father-in-law and husband to assume the 
regal authority. Her assumption of power was, how- 
ever, brief, for in a few days the people declared for the 
Princess Mary, who thereupon became queen. The 


latter at once consigned Lady Jane and her husband to | Gripe, (grip.) [From A.S. gripan, to grip.] 


prison, and after a confinement of several months, 
brought them both to the block on Tower Hill, in 1554. 
Grey, (grd,) in Canada W., а W. central co., washed by 


Georgian Bay; area,2,321 sq.m.; C. Owen Sound. Pop.| Grippe, (greep.) (Fr. 


61,622. 


Greyhound, (gra'hound.) (Zoil.) The Canis familiaris | Grisaille, 


fraus, an elegant 
variety of the 
hound, (Fig. 365,) 


remarkable for the 
slenderness of its 
shape,thelength and 
pointed form of it« 
muzzle, and the ex- 
treme swiftness of 
its course; it hunts 
by sight,and not by 
scent, the nose 
being far from keen ; 
the ears droop at 
the points, and the eyes are small; the back is broad 
and muscular; the body is lank, and very much con- 
tracted beneath; the limbs combine length with muscu- 
lar power; the neck is long, the chest is capacious and 
deep; and the tail is very slender, and curved upwards. 

Grias, ede) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Barringto- 
niacez. The Anchovy Pear of Jamaica, long cultivated 
in plant stoves for the sake of its magnificent foliage, is 
a slender, tall, unbranched tree, furnished at the top 
with a large crown of drooping, glossy-green alternate 
lance-shaped leaves; flowers large, white, arranged in 
clusters. The fruits are russet-brown drupes, which are 
pickled and eaten like the mango. 

Griffin, (grif/in,) Өкүрнох. [Fr. griffon.] Among 
the ancients, a fabulous or imaginary animal, supposed 
to possess 4 legs, wings, and a beak, with its upper part 
resembling an eagle, and its lower a lion. They intended 
by this combination to impart an idea of strength and 
speed, united with an extraordinary alertness in pro- 
tecting whatsoever was confided to its care. It was 
hence supposed to stand sentinel over mines of gold and 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated to the Sun, 
whose chariot is sometimes depicted as being drawn by 
them. — (Her.) Heraldically, the G. is borne on many 
armorial crests, usually in a rampant posture, as sym- 
bolical of power. activity, and vigilance. 

Griffin, (grif fin) in Georgia, à town, C. of Spalding 
co., 58 m. N.W. of Macon. 

Grille, (greel.) [Fr.] carck) A lattice-like grating in 
a gate ог door: — usually applied to those of prisons. 
Grimaldi, (gre-mal'de,) the patronymic of a noble 
family illustrious in Genoese annals, one which gave 
many doges to the state, and several members of which 

became princes of Monaco. 

Grimes, (grimz,) in Texas, ап E. central co. ; area, 750 
sq. ш.; C. Anderson, 

Grimm, (grim,) FRIEDRICH MELCHIOR, BARON, a German 
author, B. at Ratisbon, 1723. He mixed much in the 
best French society of his time, and became secretary 
to the Duc d'Orleans, and in 1795, Russian Minister to 
Hamburg. D. 1807. His ^orrespondance Littéraire, Phi- 
losophique et Critique, published in 15 vols., 1829-31, is 
the work on which his sere: reputation is based. 

Grimm, Jakos Lupwic, a German philologist, B. at 
Hanau, was associated in his literary labors with his 
brother, WILHELM KARL, B. 1786. ‘Their principal joint 
work is the well-known and highly esteemed German 
Dictionary bearing their names, and published in 1859, 





Fig. 
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Be- | Grinnell 


stone.| A flattish, circular stone, of various diameters, 
employed in the cutting and sharpening of edge-toola, 
precious stones, &с., and the grinding of steel, glass, 
pottery, and the like. They are made of sandstone, ot 
sandstone grit. 

nd, (grin-nél’,) the northernmost land yet 
discovered in the Arctic regions (Sept. 22, 1850, by the 
Grinnell Expedition sent in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin). It reaches from Jones’ Sound to Lat. 82? ЗО N. 
and has to the S.E. Smith’s Strait and Kane's Sea. Dr. 
Kane made a chart of its coast in 1854. Area, about 


3,000 sq. m. 

- (Med.) A 
popular name for all painful affections of the bowels, 
whetherattended with constipation or diarrhoea. When 
pains of this kind are spasmodic, they are termed Colic. 
(Med.) A French term for the 
INFLUENZA, q. v. 
б) [Fr.] (Paint.) А style of paint- 

ing employed to represent solid bodies in relief, such as 
friezes, mouldings, ornaments of cornices, bas-reliefs, 
&c. by means of gray tints. The objects represented 
are supposed to be white; the shadows which үз рго- 
ject, and the lights, from those most vividly reflected 
to the least, are properly depicted by the various gray 
tints produced by the mixture of white with black pig- 
ments, or sometimes by brown. : 
Grisi, GIULIA, (gré’se,) a famous Italian cantatrice, в. in 
Milan, 1810. For 40 years she reigned “Queen of Song,” 
and, with her second husband, the celebrated tenor 
Mario, divided the applause of the musical world. D. 


1869. 
| Grisons, (grezón(g. (Ger. Graubünden.] A cant. of 
| B.E. 8witzerland, b. E. by the Tyrol, and 8. by Ticino; 


area, 2,076 sq.m. Its surface is much broken by lofty 
offshoots of the Alps, bet. which are considerable valleys, 
fertile, and devoted to the pasture of great numbers of 
cattle; C. Chur (or Coire). Pop. 90,713. 

Grist-mill, (grist’mil,) in the U. States, a mill where 
grain is ground into flour for the accommodation 
neighboring farmers. — 

Griswold, Rurus WILMOT, (grizwóld, an Americas 
critic and author, B. in Vt., 1815. Among his important 
contributions to American literature may be mentioned 
Poets and Poetry of America (16th ed., 1855), and The 
Prose Writers of America (1846). D. in New York, 1857. 

Grit, (grit) [А.8. greot, dust.] (Geol.) Sandstone ofa 
hard, silicious texture. 

Grodno, (gród'no,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. of a 
— of same name, on the Niemen, 90 m. S.W. of Wilna. 

op. 26,187. 

Grog, (grég.) [Named after the Eng. Admiral Vernon, 
notorious for wearing a grogram cloak — whence he was 
nicknamed Old Grog.] A beverage of spirits and water, 
drank cold and unsweetened; when taken hot, with 
sugar and lemon, it bears the name of punch. 

Grogram, (pogram) [From It. ana, сойагёё- 
grained.) (Manuf.) coarse-textured stuff of mixed 
silk and mohair. 

Groin, (groin. [From Icel. grein, a branch.] (Arch) 
The angle formed by an intersection of vaults. Mosto 
the vaulted ceilings of the buildings of the Middle Ages 
are groined, and therefore ai. groined vaults, oF 
Groined Ceilings. 

Gröningen, (grón'ing-ain,) a fortified seaport of the 
Netherlands, C. of p. of same name, on the Hunse, 87 m. 
N.E. of Amsterdam. It is a place of extensive e 
and has a celebrated university. Pop. 37 ,895.— The р. 
of this name lies in the N.E. of the kingdom, and is © 
N. by the German Ocean, and E. by the Prussian Pref 
Hanover; area, 778 sq. m. Cattle-rearing is the ch 
industry of the inhab. * 232,213. ^ 

Groot. [Du. and Ger] (Numis.) A small copper co! 
of N. Germany, corresponding with the American ge 

Groove, (groov.) [А. 8. ore} Carp.) A channe 
furrow cut in the edge of a moulding, &c. — ( Mil.) (ph) 
Spiral furrows cut in the barrel of a ritled fire-arm, 
interjacent acclivities taking the name of 

Gros, (gro.) [Fr.] (Manuf.) A French term 
thick, stout, or heavy, in relation to the texture 
silken stuffs; us, Gros de Naples. 
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Gres, Антоив Јали, BARON,a French historical painter. 
B. in Paris, 1771, studied his art under the celebrated 
David. Among his best works are The Cupture of Mad- 
rid by Napoleon ; The Plague of Jaffa; and a series of 
battle-pieces. D. 1835. 

Grosbeak, (grés‘beek,) or G&ossBEAK. (Zodl.) A name 
common to several species of 
birds, belonging to the genera 
Hesperifona, Guiraca, and Curdi- 
nalis, family Fringillide. They 
are distinguished by a strong 
and thick bill, by meansof which 
they are enabled to break the 
stones of cherries andothor fruit 
with the greatest facility. The 
Cardinal G., also called Cardinal- 
bird, Cardinales Virginianus 
(Fig. 3660), which is met with in 
several parts of the U. States, is 
8 inches in length, and its gen- 
eral plumage is a fine red. It 
song very much resembles that 

f the nightingale. 

Groschen, (рова) Ger.] А 
silver coin of North Germany, 
current at thirty to the thaler (or dollar), and equal 
in American money to 2 cents and a fraction, or to the 
English penny. 

Gross, (grós.) |Fr. gros large, heavy.] (Com.) The 
number of 144, or 12 dozen; as, a gross of envelopes. 
Grossales, (gros-sa'lees.) (Бо) Ап all. of planta, sub- 
class Epigynous Exogens. It is characterized by dichlam- 
ydeous polypetalous flowers, numerous minute seeda, 
and a small embryo lying іп а large quantity of albumen. 

Grossulariacese, (gróssu-ldr-e-a'se-e.) [From L. 
grossa, the gooseberry.] (Bot) Ап О. of plants, all. 
Grossales, consisting of shrubs often spiny, with alter- 
nate palmately-lobed leaves, without true stipules; fruit 
& berry, crowned with the remains of the flowor. They 
are wholesome plants, often supplying edible fruita, 
such as the gooseberry, red currant, aud black currant, 
which belong to the genus Ribes. 

Grosswardein, (grée-wahrdin,) (Hung. Négy- 
Varad,] a fortified city of the kingdom of Hungary, 
185 m. E. of Buda. Pop. 29,240. 

Grote, George, (gröt) an English historian, B. in Lon- 
don, 1794. His History of Greece (1846-56) is perhaps 
the best extant. D. 1871. 

Grotesque, (grotésk’.) [Fr., from grotte, an artificial 
сате.) (Fine Arts.) A term which comprehends cer- 
tain combinations of ornamental carving, &c., capri- 
ciously devised, consisting of animals, leaves, figures, 
fruits, &c., which, as a whole, leave no counterparts in 
nature. Its name is derived from the 13th cent., when 
examples of this style of art were found by excavating 
in ancient grottoes. 

Grotius, or Dk Овоот, Huao, (gro'shüs,)) an eminent 
Dutch jurist and scholar, B. in Delft, 1583; р. at Ros- 
tock, 1645. His treatise on International Law, which 
has been translated into every European language, is 
the work upon which his reputation promises to per- 
manently rest. 

Grotto, (grót'to,) pl. Grortors. (A.S.grut.] A natu- 
ral cave or covered passage formed in the earth; a cav- 
ern. They occur generally in limestone strata, and ap- 
pear to be the results partly of fissuring by subterra- 
nean disturbance, and partly of waste by the percola- 
tion and passage of carbonated waters. Some are cele- 
brated for their great extent, others for their gorgeous 
stalactites and stalagmites, and many for their treasures 
of sub-fossil bones. Among the most celebrated may 
be mentioned the grotto of Antiparos, in Greece; the 
Adelsberg caverns, in Carniola; and the Mammoth 
Cave, in Kentucky, the largest in the world. 

Grouchy, EMMANUEL, MARQUIS ри, (groo-she’,) a mar- 
shal of France, B. in Paris, 1766. He served with dis- 
tinction under Napoléon I.; received a marshal's baton 
in 1814, and in 1815 refused to march his co from 
Wavre to the assistance of the emperor at Waterloo, 
alleging his having received no order from Napoléon to 
that effect. It is not certain whether ho intended to be- 
tray the cause of Napoléon, but his culpable indecision 
certainly contributed to the disaster which befell the 
French arms. Exiled in the same year, he was restored 
to his rank and honors in 1830, and p. in 1847. 

Ground, (ground.) [A.8. grund.] (Paint) The sur- 
face on which figures or other objects are represented ; 
also, the several distances intended to be embraced by 


п уе, as in the terms fore-grownd, mi and 


grownd. 
@round’-hog. (2o) See Arcromss, 
Ground-ivy. oy See NEPBTA. 
Ground-mut. (Bo) See AkACHIS. 
















Fig. 366. 
CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 
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Gronnad- plan: (-pldn.) (Arch.) The вир rficial plaa 

of the various compartments or divisions of a building. 

Groundsel, (grün'sl.) (Во) See SENECIO. 

Ground-squirrel. (Zodl.) See SPERMOPHILUS. 

бхон; (groop.) [From Fr. groupe, a cluster.) (Рыме. 
and Sculp.) The union of several figures, or of various 
material objects placed in contact with each other, for 
the purpose of forming a single mass. 

Grouse, (grows) (2001.) See TETRAONIDA. 

Grove, WiLLIAM Ковент, (grév,) an eminent English 
scientist, B. at Swansea, 1811, who invented, abt. 1839 
the nitric-acid battery named after him (Fig. 68), and 
effocted the recomposition of water thereby. His doc- 
trine of the mutual convertibility of beat, light, and 
electricity, is elaburately developed in his Correlation 
of Physical Forces (4th ed., 1862). In 1847 he became 
Vice-Pres. of the Royal Society, and in 1870 Pres. of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Grub, (grüb.) (From A. 8, graban, to dig.) (Zodl.) The 
worm or maggot produced from a beetle, which after- 
wards becomes а winged insect. 

Gruel, (groo’él.) [Fr. gruau.] (Dietetics.) Oatmeal- 
porridge boiled, in which water largely predominates. 
Gruidse, (groo'e-de) (обу The Crane fam., com- 
prising very large 
birds which have the 
head more or less 
bare, and the toes 
connected by a basal 
membrane. They in- 
habit dry plains. 
The Sandhill Crane, 
or Brown Crane, Grus 
Canadensis, of the 
Mississippi valley, is 
48 inches long, and M 

the wings 22 inches. Д 

It is exceedingly 
wary, and its sight 
&nd hearing are acute. 
The Crowned Crane, 
Balearica pavonia 
(Fig.30T,) of W. Africa, 
is abt. the same size. 
Its voice imitates the 
sound of а trumpet. 

Grunberg. (ren 
bairg,) & fortified and 
manuf. city of Prus- · 
sian Silesia, 57 m. N. ^ 
W. of Liegnitz. Jp. 
12,000. 

Grundy, (griin’de,) 
in Ilinois, an E.N.K. 
co. ; area, 430 sq. m. ; County Seat, Morris.—In noa, 
a N.E. central co. ; area, 500 sq. m. ; County Seat, 
Grundy Centre.—In Missouri, а N. co.; tea, 462 sq. 
m.; County Seat, Trenton.—In Tennessee, a 8. K. 
central co. ; area, 300 sq. m. ; C. Altamont. 

Grunting Cow. (Zodl.) Вее Bos. 

Gruyère, (groo-yair,) a town of Switzerland, cant. 
and 15 m. 8. of thecity of dae dd d in the centre of an 
agricultural dist., famous for the cheese which bears its 
name, and of which some 1,250 tons are annually made. 
Pop. of dist. 4,000. 

Gryllides, (gril/li-dzz.) (Zodl.) The Cricket fam., 
comprising orthopterous insects distinguished by their 
long antenne, and by the comparative smallness of 
their thighs. Their bodies are short, thick-set, and 
soft, with the head, corselet, and abdomen of equal 
length and breadth. The Cricket's chirping noise, as it 
is called, is produced by the friction of the basis of their 
elytra, or wing-cases, against each other, these parts 
being curiously adapted to produce this sound. The 
Mole Cricket, Gryllotalpa borealis, which is abt. 144 
inches long, is at once recognized by its stout fore-lega, 
which are admirably adapted for digging. It burrows 
in the moist стопа, raising ridges in its search for 
insecta, on which it preys. i 

Guacara, (gwah-ka'rah,) a town of the repub. of Vene- 
zuela, 6 m. E. of Valencia, on Lake Tacarigua. Гор. 
5,000. 

Guachinango, (gwaw-chén-dng'go,) a town of the 
Mexican ante of Puebla, 103 m. qx of the city of 
Mexico. Pop. 6,000. 

Guadalajara, or GUADALAXARA, Liebe arctic Foam 
a p.of Spain, in Old Castile, consisting of table-lan 
broken into by mountain groups, and watered by the 
Tagus; area, 4,865 sq. m.; Guadalajara. 








Fig. 367.— CROWNED CRANE. 


3 


209,073. — A city, C. of above p., on the Henaree, 32 m. 
М.Ю. of Madrid. . 5,200. — A city of Mexico, © ef 
State of Jalisco,on the Rio Grande de Santiago, ort m. 


W.N.W. of the city of Mexico. Pop. 70,000, 
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Guadalaviar, (gwa 
emptying into the Gulf of Valencia, after a course of 
150 m. 8.E., from its source in the Sierra Albarracin. 

Guadalquivir, (gwaw-ddl-kwivür.) (Ar. Ouad-al- 

Kobir, the “Great Kiver."] (Anc. Boetis. 
R. Spain, having its source in the Sierra de Cazorla, 16 
m. E.8.E. of Ubeda, and, after receiving numerous afflu- 
ents, and passing the cities of Cordova and Seville, emp- 
tying into the Atlantic Ocean at Sen Lucas. Total 
length, 360 m. 

Guadalupe, í аку) in Tezas, a 8.W. cen- 
tral co.; area, sq. m. ; C. Seguin. 

Guadalupe, (gwaw'dah-loop,) or GUADALUPE HIDALGO, 
a town of Mexico, 3 m. N. of the city of Mexico, cele- 
brated for the bra of peace entered into, 1848, bet. 
Mexico and the U. States, whereby the former ceded 
to the latter Upper California and New Mexico. 

Guadalupe-y-Calvo, (-e-kdl'vo,) a town of Mexico, 
175 m. 8.8.W. of Chihuahua. Pp. 10,000. 

Guadeloupe, (g00-ah-da-loop’,) one of the Leeward 
Islands, W. Tries, subject to France, in N. Lat. 16° 47’, 
W. Lon. 610 15’; area, 605 sq.m. The soil is very fer- 
tile; hurricanes are frequent. Its former O., Point-4- 
Pitre (or 8t. Louis), was ruined by fire in 1871. G. was 
discovered by Columbus in 1493. Pop. 152,477. 

Guadiana, (gwaw-de-a’nah,) [Ar. Ouad- Апаз) a 
river of 8.W. Europe, reng n the Sierra da Alcaraz, 
Spain, and, after passing W. and 8. through Portugal, 
emptying into tbe Atlantic Ocean at the line of junction 
of the Spanish p. of Huelva with the Portuguese Al- 
garve. Total length, 670 m. 

Guadix, (gwaw-dé’,) [anc. Acci) a fortified town of 
Bpain, p. Granada, on a river of same name, 99 m. N.E. 
of the city of Granada. Pop. 10,200. 

Guaiacum, (gwai'yd-küm.) (Bot.) 
©. Zygophyllacem, consisting of 
can trees, noted for 
the resin which they 
secrete, and the ex- 
treme hardness of 
their wood. G. ofi- 
ctnale із an ornamen- 
tal tree with pretty 
blue flowers. Its 
irunk yields the 

nish-brown bard 
eavy wood, called 
by turners lignum< 
tite, which is used for 
blocks and pulleys, 
rulers, skittle- balls, 
‘and other purposes 
where hardness is re- 
quired and weight is Fig. 368. —GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. 
not an objection. The 
resin, commonly called gum G., exudes from the stem, 
and is also obtained by jagging or notching the stem 
and allowing the exuding juice to harden. 

Guavuabacoa, (gwaw-nah-ba-ko'ah,) a town of the 

island of Cuba, on the E. side of the Bay of Havana. 


Pop. 18,000. 

Guanaco, (gwdn-ah’ko.) (Zovl.) AUCHENIA. 

Guanajuato, or Guanaxuato, (gwah-na-waM'to,) 
a state of the Mexican Confederation, N.W. of the city 
of Mexico; area, 11,130 sq. m. Surface, mountainous; 
soil, partially fertile, and of the richest of the world in 
minerals, including the precious metals, . 874,000. 
Its C., Guanajuato, is 160 m. N.W. from the city of 
Mexico; Let. 219 N., Lon. 1019 W. It owes its chief 
importance as a mining centre, and was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1545. Pop. 60,000. 

ordure.) (gwah'no, or goo-ah’no.) en Peruv. huano, 


A gen. of planta, 
. Indian and 8. Ameri- 





ordure.] (Com.) A substance which is found in large 
quantities on islands near the E. coast of 8. America, 
and other parts of the world. It is the accumulated 
excrement of sea-birds with the decayed bodies of seals, 
fish, birds, &c., and is such an excellent manure, that 
it forms an extensive and profitable branch of com- 
merce. The value of different guanos depends upon the 
quantities of ammonia and phosphoric acid they re- 
spectively contain. 

Guaranty, GUARANTEE, (gdr-dn-té’.)  [Fr. garantie.) 
(Law.) An undertaking or engagement entered into 
by a third party, that the stipulations of a treaty, or 
the pledge or promise of another, shall be performed. 
A person is not liable on a specia) promise in the nature 
ef a G., unless a written agreement or memorandum of 
such promise shall be signed by the party making the 
promise, or some person authorized by him. It is not 
necessary that the consideration for such promise should 
appear in writing, or be capable of inference from a 
written document. 

Guarantor, (gár-dn-tór.) (Law.) One who makes a 
warranty or guarantee. 


w-ddl-ah-ve'dr,) a river of Spain, , Guardant, (gird'dnt) [From Fr. 
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grim on the 
alert.) (Her. Designating a charge the face of which 
is turned full front toward the spectator; as, a ioa 
gardant. 


A river of | Guardian, (gdrd'e-dn.) [Fr. gardien.) (Law.) A per- 


son chosen or appointed, by will or by statute, to take 
charge of the estate or education of an orphan or ward, 
or a person who is imbecile or otherwise incompetent 
to manage his own affairs. : 
Guards, (gdrds,) (pl. of Eng. guard.) (Mil.) Under the 
name of body-guards have been known from the earliest 
times, those troops especially entrusted with Ше de- 
fence of a sovereign's person and palace. Alexander 
the Great had his corps of Argyraspides, or **Silver- 
shields;" the kings of Persia and Assyria, their own 
body of defenders ; the Roman emperors, their Pretorian 
Guards ; the French kings, their Gardes Ecossats( Archers. 
of the Scottish Guard), and the Swiss Guards ; Napoleon 
I., his согре of Guides (afterwards reconstituted by Nex 
poleon III.) and the great /mperial Guard (q. v.); and 
the ex-emperor Napoleon a body called Cent Gardes (in 
imitation of the former Swiss guards). In England, the 
G. (or household troops) consist of both cavalry and in- 
fantry ; the former include the Royal Horse Guards, and 
the two regiments of Life Guards; the latter, termed 
Fbot- Guards, comprise six battalions of the finest picked 
men of the service, wearing grenadier uniform. Im 
Germany, the G. are also divided into cavalry and in- 
funtry; and in Russia, a similar force, 30,000 strong, 
constitutes the {Ше of the army. See NATIONAL GUARD. 
Guarini, GIAMBATTISTA, (goo-ah-re’ne,) an Italian poet, 
B. at Ferrara, 1537. His brilliant pastoral, the Pastor 
Fido, was published in 1590, and became translated inte 
the principal languages of Europe. D. 1612. 
Guastalla, (gwihs-tdl'lah,) a fortified city of N. Italy, 
on the Po, 18 m. N. of Modena, and formerly C. of a 
duchy of same name, eventually united with Parma. 


Pop. 10,400. 
Guatemala, (gwai-te-mal'lah,) a republic of Central 
America, b. N. by Yucatan and Mexico, E. by San Sal- 


vador and Honduras, and 8. by the Pacific Ocean; bet. 
N. Lat. 140-170, and W. Lon. 899-049, Area, 40,781 ва. 
m. Surface mountainous, the greater part of the coun- 
try being an elevated plateau, forming, as it were, а 
link between the Andean Cordilleras and the Mexican 
mountain-chains, at an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea- 
level. The Montagua is the chief river, and the Golfe 
Dolce the principal lake, discharging its waters by the 
Rio Dolce into the Bay of Tlonduras. Climate healthy 
in the table-lands, but sickly along the coasts. Earth- 
quakes are frequent. Principal exporte, indigo, cotton, 
cochineal, sarsaparilla, coffee, tobacco, sugar, mahog 
any, hides, and dye-woods. G. was for 3 centuries a cap 
tain-generalcy of Spain; it became incorporated wi 
Mexico in 1821; joined the Central American League 
of States in 1842, and became an independent republic, 
Mar. 21, 1847. Гор. 1,180,000. — Nueva G. cap. of above 
state, is situate in N. Lat. 14° 37’, W. Lon. 90° 30, оп а 
high plateau 15 m. from San Salvador, and 90 from the 
Pacific Ocean. Founded in 1770, after the destruction 
by an earthquake of the old cap. Є. is the most regu- 
larly built city in Central America, Fop. 40,000. 

Guatema 1a, (Old,) or GUATEMALA LA ANTIGUA, а city, 
and anc. C. of Guatemala, 25 m. W.8.W. of Nueva Gua- 
temala, at the foot of the Volcan d'Agua, an eruptioa 
of which nearly destroyed it in 1041. In 1773 it suf- 
fered great devastation by an earthquake. Fop. 10,000. 

Guatemozin, —— successor of Monte- 
zuma, emperor of Mexico, and the last prince of the 
Aztec dynasty, was cruelly tortured by order of Cortez, 
and afterwards put to death, 1522. 

Guayama, (gwah-a/ma,) a seaport of Puerto Rico, on 


the 8. coast of the island. . 5,500. 
Guayaquil, (gwaA'aA-keel,) а city and fortified seaport 
of 8. America, in Ecuador, C. of a dept. of same nam 
at the head of the Bay of Guayaquil; 8. Lat. 20 20’ 28”, 
W. Lon. 790 43’. The harbor is one of the best on the 
Pacific coast, and it is the principal commercial empo- 

rium of the republic. Pop. 22,000. 

Guaymas, (gwah'màs,)& seaport of Mexico, possessing 
the finest harbor on the Pacific coast of that republic, 
on the E.shore of the Gulf of California, 280 m. W.N.W. 
of El Fuerte. Pop. 6,000. 

Gubbio, (goob'/be-o,) (Anc. Eugubium,) a town of Italy, 
at the base of the Apennines, 21 m. 8. of Urbino, Pop. 
18,700. 

Guben, (gé’bain,) a manuf. city о? N. Germany, Prus- 
sian p. of Brandenburg, at the junction of the rivers 
кше ene Neisse, 27 m. 8. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

. 12,650. 

Gudgeon, (gij'án.) [Fr. jon.] (Zol) An Euro- 
pean fresh-water fish, We Gubio luvia fam. : 
таге, distinguished from the barbel by having only two 
filaments or barbules at the mouth. 
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Gudin, JEAN ANTOINE THEODORE, (goo-dahn’,) a cele- 
brated French nter of marine landscape, was B. in 
Paris, 1802, and studied under Girodet. Among his 

. best works are The Shipwreck; The Storm in the Bay of 
Algiers, &c. j 

Guebres, or Ghebers, (ge'bŭrz.) [Pers., infidels.] 
A Persian sect, who still worship fire as an emanation 
ef the Deity. Their sacred books are termed Zend 
Avesta. A community of them exists in India under 
the well-known name of Parsees. 

Guelderland, GELDERLAND, (géld'ür-ldnd,) a p. of the 
Netherlands, b. N.W. by the Zuyder-Zee; area, 2,018 sq. 
m.; C. Harnhem. Pop. 232,273. 

Guelf, or Guelph, (wél/.) (Hist.) The patronymic 
of an illustrious race of Italian extraction, which be- 
came German by adoption in the llth cent. Its elder 
branch is represented by the royal family of England; 
its cadet, by the ducal house of Brunswick.— ( pl.) 
( Hist.) See GHIBELLIXES. ? 

Guelph, (:02/,) in Canada W.,a city, C. of Wellington 
co., on the Speed, 48 m. W. of Toronto. Pop. 10,150. 

Guenon, (goo-e/'nón.) (2001) А name common to the 
monkeys comprising the gen. Cercopithecus, character- 
ized by a moderately prominent muzzle, long tail, and 
the inferior molars with tubercles like the rest. They 
live in troops, and commit great havoc in gardens and 

` cultivated fields. 

Guercino, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI, (goo-ur- 
che'no,) styled GUERCINO DA CENTO, a painter of the Bo- 
lognese School, B. 1590. He abandoned the manner of 
the Caracci for that of Caravaggio, and among his chief 
works are Santa Petronilla (in the capitol at Rome); 
and The Death of Dido. D. 1666. 

Guericke, Отто von, (gair-rik'ka,) a German experi- 
mental philosopher, B. at Magdeburg, 1602, invented the 
air-pump, which he exhibited before the Diet at Ratis- 
bon, 1651. D. 1686. А 

Guerilla, (gür-ril'lah.) [Sp., dim. of guerra, war.] A 
partisan soldier, or one of a body who carry on an ir- 
regular warfare, independent of official authority. The 
term originated in Spain RIEN the Peninsular War, 
when they greatly harassed the French invaders, under 
the command of Mina, Le Empecinado (Ruy Diaz), and 
other leaders. The G. also played a prominent part in 
the Carlist War in that country. 

Guérin, PIERRE NARCISSE, BARON, ( n'.) a distin- 
guished French painter, B. in Paris, 1774. He followed 
the classical style, and his subjects are mostly taken 
from the antique. Among his finest productions are 
Phèdre et Hippolyte, Dido listening to Æneas, and Cly- 
temnestra. D. 1833. 

Guernsey, (gürn'ze,) one of the Channel Islands, be- 
longing to Great Britain, and the largest in size after 
Jersey, 46 m. S.W. of Cherbourg; bet. N. Lat. 49° 24'- 
49? 30’, and W. Lon. 20 33'-29 41’. Pop. 35,000. 

Guern'sey, in Ohio, an E. co.; area, 460 sq. m.; С. 
Cambridge. 

Guerrero, (gair-ra'ro) a mountainous state of the 
Mexican Confederation, b. on the Pacific Ocean; area, 

i sq. m.; C. Tixtlan. Pop. 270,000. 

Guiana, (gé-aA^'nah,) an extensive country of 8. Amer- 
ica, occupying almost the entire territory between the 
rivers Amazon and Orinoco; bet. Lat. 4? 8. and 8° 40/ 
N., and Lon. 509-68? W., though, strictly speaking, the 
name of G. belongs only to the region bet. N. Lat. 0? 
40-89 40’, and W. Lon. 570 32’-60°, formerly divided 
into British, French, and Dutch G., and since the cession 
by Holland of their possession to England in 1872, of 
the two former divisions only. BRITISH G. includes the 
settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, and 
contains the towns of Georgetown, Paramaribo, and 
New Amsterdam. Area (includin the ceded colony of 
Dutch Guiana), 134,800 sq. m. Chief rivers, the Esse- 
quibo, Berbice, Corentyn, Surinam, and Demerara, all 
flowing into the Atlantic. Savannas and swampy 
tracts prevail to the E. of the Berbice river, and the in- 
terior surface is overspread with hilly ranges and dense 
forests, The cultivated portion of G. is confined to the 
seaboard, and to a short distance from the rivers. Pp. 
products: sugar, rum, timber, and dyewoods. Pop. 
265,144. — FRENCH G. forms the most E. division of Gui- 
ana, bet. N. Lat. 20-60, and W. Lon. 510 60/-54° 50'. 
Area, 35,080 sq. miles. Surface generally level and soil 
highly fertile. The greater part of the country is cov- 
ered with dense forests. Prod. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, cot- 
ton, tobacco, manioc, annotto, vanilla. In 1851 the 


French govt. made this colony their chief penal settle- 
ment. Pop. 1880, 27,333. 
Guicciardini, FRANCESCO, ( dé'ne,) an Ital- 


ian diplomatist and historian, B. in Florence, 1482. He 
re the confidence of Popes Leo X. and Clement 
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after his retirement from public life in 1536, devoted his 
leisure to the production of his Hi of Italy from 
1494 to 1532— a work which has given G. the first rank 
among Italian historians. D. 1540. 

Guido, (Gumo REN1,) (gwé’do,) a famous Italian painter 
of the Bolognese School, B. 1575. After studying under 
the Caracci, he took up his residence in Rome, whee he 
obtained the patronage of Pope Paul V. His pictures 
are characterized * an exquisite e of expression 
and delicacy of touch. Among his s-d'auvre may be 
quoted The Martyrdom of St. Peter (in the Vatican); The 
Assumption ; and The Massacre of the Innocents. D. 1642. 

Guido, »'Anzzzo, в. abt. 995, devised a new system of 
musical notation, introducing the use of the lines and 
spaces, and of the syllables ut, re, mi, sol, &c. 

Guidon, (ge'dón.) m) ( “a4 The name of the 
standard carried by French light-cavalry regiments, 
made of silk, and of a somewhat triangular shape. 

Guienne, nete: ) See AQUITAINE. 

Guild, (gild.) [From A.S. gildan, to pay.] (Com.) A 
company, fraternity, or corporation, associated for some 
commercial purpose, of which every member was to 
pay a quota of the current expenses. The С. of the 
Anglo-Saxons, unlike those of more modern times, were 
not confined to mercantile purposes. They became 
ultimately so powerful, in London and other places 
that admission into them was an essential qualification 
for the exercise of municipal rights. In Germany 
where they dated from 1153, G. formed the nucleus o 
the celebrated Hanseatic League. Abolished in Russia 
in 1810, they were reéstablished in 1840. In France, 

they were finally rpg mers in 1791. 

Guilford, (gil'fürd,) in North Carolina, a N.W.centrab 
co.; area, 600 вд. m.; C. Greensborough. 

Guilford Court-House, in N. Carolina, a vill. of 
Guilford co., 5 m. from Greensborough. Here, a severe 
battle was fought, Mar. 15, 1781, between the British 
forces under Lord Cornwallis and Gen. Greene's Ameri- 
can command, which resulted in the defeat of the latter 
with heavy loss, while the enemy themselves were so. 
crippled and exhausted that they retreated on the 18th. 

Guillemot, (gil-le-mót'.) (24 ) See ALCIDE. 

Guilloche, (gweel'lósh.) [Fr.| (Fine Arts.) A kind 
of ornament composed of undulating lines, and parallel 
in their contours to each other. 

Guillotine, (gil-lo-teen’.) [Named after one Guillotin, 
who first introduced its use.) (Fr. Hist) In France, 
an instrument for performing the office of public execu- 
tion by decapitating persons at one stroke, first adopted 
during the Revolutionary Period (May 27, 1792), and 
still employed when capital punishment is inflicted. It 
consists of a heavy knife, guided in its descent by 
grooves; the sufferer's neck fitting into a notch upon 
which the blade falls with instant velocity. 

Guinea, (gi»'ne) or THE GUINEA Coast, an extensive 
country occupying part of the W. central seaboard of 
Africa, and divided by geographers into S Guinea, com- 
prising the countries or territories of Angola, Benguela, 
and Congo; and N. Guinea, or Guinea Proper, including 
the so-called Gold, Grain, Ivory, and Slave Coasts, — Li- 
beria, Ashantee, Dahomey, Sierra Leone, Benin, Biafra, 
&c. — The бор or G., a great arm of the Atlantic, is 
comprehended bet. 8. Lat. 19-69 20’, and E. Lon. 7° 30/- 
10°, 

Guinea, (gin'ne) (Numis.) Formerly,a current gold 
coin of Great Britain, first coined in the reign of Charles. 
II., weighing 11877 grains, and of the value of 21 shil- 
lings (about 24 shillings at the present day). It gave 
place in 1817 to the sovereign or pound sterling. The 
name was derived from the coin having been first 
minted from gold brought from the coast of Guinea. 

Guin'en-fowl, ог PiNTADo. (Zoól.) The Numida Me- 
leagris, fam. Phasianide, an African bird (Fig. 369), now 
common in this — 
country, and simi- 
lar in its habits to 
óur domestic poul- 
try. Its color is a 
dark gray, beauti- 
fully variegated 
with small white 
spots. Its head is 
bare of feathers, бо 
and covered with а prx 
naked bluish skin; RE, 
on the top is a cal- Fig. 369. — GUINEA-FOWL. 
lous conical protu- 
berance, and on each side of the upper mandible, at the 
base, hangs a loose wattle, which, ір the female, is red, 
and in the male bluish. It makes з harsh unpleasaut 
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cry. 
.; became in 1530 one of the principal agents in| Guián'en-pig. (Zovl.) See Cavia. 


establishing the rule of the Medici in Florence, and, | Guipure, 


~poor’.) (Mamuf. А fine and durable 
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fabric made in imitation of ancient lace, and extensively | Gules, (gils.) [From Pers. gil, a rose] (Her. The 


used in ladies’ dress. 

Guipuscon, (gé-pooz-ko'ah.) See BASQUE PROVINCES. 
Guiscard, Ковент, (gés-k 
B. in Normandy, coóperated with his brother Humphrey 
in the conquest of Calabria, was in 1057 declared, by 
Pope Nicholas IT., Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 
In 1084 he marched against and defeated Alexius, the 
Greek emperor, at Durazzo, and afterward liberated 
Pope Gregory VII. from his captivity in the castle of 
St. Angelo. D. 1085. 

Guise, (gwéz,) the title borne by the chiefs of an illus- 
trious house prominent in the past annals of French 
history, and of which the most remarkable members 
were the following: CLAUDE DE LORRAINE, a younger 
son of René II., Duke of Lorraine, в. 1496, after distin- 
gnishing himself in the field, was created Duke of Guise 
by Francis L One of his daughters married James V. 
of Scotland. — Frangors, 2d Duke, в. 1519, was eldest son 
of the preceding, and earned nigh distinctions as a 
military commander by his heroic defence of Metz, 1553, 
against the Emperor Charles V. In 1557, Henry II. 
created him lieut.-general of France, in which capacity 
he retook Calais from the English, and gained also the 
victories of Guines, Thionville, and Dreux, on which 
latter field he took the Prince de Condé prisoner. Пе 
also suppressed the Conspiracy d'Amboise concocted by 
the great Protestant leaders, Assassinated by a Calvinist 
fanatic, during the siege of Orleans, 1563.— His son 
Henri, За Duke, в. 1550, possessed his father's abilities 
with more than his share of bitter hostility toward the 
Huguenots. He served at Moncontour and Dormans, 
on the latter field receiving a wound in the cheek, from 
which he was afterward known as Le Bal«fré (“The 
Scarred”). Пе fomented the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; assisted in the murder of Coligny; and in 1576, 
in conjunction with his brother, the Cardinal de Guise, 
placed himself at the head of The League, a faction os- 
tensibly organized for the defence of the Crown and the 
Catholic religion, but in reality serving as a cloak to 
the ambitious designs of the Duke upon the throne of 
France. Henri IIL, however, after his accession to the 
throne, determined to end the intolerable arrogance of 
the Guises and their adherents, and accordingly dis- 
missed the Duke from his court. The latter in revenge 
openly revolted against the royal authority, 1588, en- 
tered Paris with his forces, and obliged the King to flee 
his capital. On the meeting of the States General at 
Blois, the Duke attended at the invitation of the King, 
who caused him to be assassinated in his own presence, 
1588, — This great house of Guise-Lorraine became ex- 
tinct in the person of Frangors Josera, Tth Duke, 1675. 
Guitar, (ge-(dr’.) [From L. cithara, a lute.] (Mus) A 
six-stringed musical instrument of the lute class, rather 
larger than a violin, and played upon with the fingers. 
It is the favorite instrument of the Spanish people of 
all ranks and classes. 

Guizot, Francois PIERRE GUILLAUME, (gwe-zo’,) an em- 
inent French statesman and historian, was B. at Nîmes, 
1787. By religious faith a Protestant, he received his 
education at Geneva, whence he proceeded to Paris, in 
which city he was appointed prof. of modern history at 
the Sorbonne in 1812. Five years later he became a 
councillor of state, and a prominent member of the 
Doctrinaire party. As a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1830, he aided in the elevation of Louis 
Philippe to the throne, and became his minister of the 
interior, and, in 1832, of public instruction. In 1835, 
G. became a member of the Academy, and in 1836 
formed a ministerial coalition with his former rival M. 
Thiers. After a brief occupancy of the ambassadorship 
to the Court of St. James, in 1840, G. became minister 
of foreign affairs and virtually first minister of the 
crown. The revolution of 1848 sent him an exile into 
England, whence he returned the following year. He 
has since taken no prominent part in politics. As an 
author, M. Guizot has been pronounced by the * Edin- 
burgh Review," “the greatest French writer of his 
time, and scarce owning an equal in any other country." 
His chief works are a translation of Gibbon's “ Decline 
and Fall;" a History of Civilization (5th ed., 1845); 
Histoire de la Révolution Ф Angleterre (1827-56) ; a Life of 
Oliver Cromwell, and a History of France (1870-). D. 1874. 
Gujerat, or Guzerat, (gooz’d-rdt,) a large p. of In- 
dia, consisting of the N. dists. of the Brit. pres. of Bom- 
bay, several semi-independent states under Brit. protec- 
tion, and of a part of the Guicowar’s dominions; bet.N. 
Lat. 200-240 43, and E. Lon. 699-749 26’; area, 41,500 
sq. m. Surface mountainous, with a bold coast-line. 
Soil, extremely rich, yielding vast quantities of cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, maize, opium, fruits, &c. G. is inter- 
sected by the Western Ghauts. С. Baroda. Pop. 3,500,- 


red color which represents the ruby among precibus 
stones, and Mars among the planets. See TINCTURE. 


)a military adventurer, | Gulf, (0017) [Fr. golfe.] (Geog.) A broad capacious 


bay, whách, when of a very extensive character, often 
takes the name of sea; as, the Gulf of Venice, which is 
also styled the Adriatic Sea. The distinction between a 
G. and a bay may be defined as being one only in re- 
gard of extent; G. signifying a large expanse of water, 
as the Gulf of Mexico; a bay a recess of the sea — more 
or less large within moderate limits. Also, a deep 
chasm in the earth ; an abyss; a whirlpool. 

Gulf Stream, (-strém,) The.) (Phys. Geog.) In the 
Atlantic Ocean, the title of a phenomenal current of 
warm water which issues from the basin of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea, doubles the 8. cape of 
Florida, and taking a direction N.E. parallel with the 
N. American coast, skirts the 8. edge of the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and thence, taking its direction across 
the Atlantic, finally washes the coast of Ireland and the 
N.W. of Europe generally. Its temperature in the Gulf 
is about 25? С, (and generally it is a little more than 59 
C.) higher than the rest of the ocean on which it floats, 
owing to its lower specific gravity. To its influence is 
due the milder climate of W. Europe as compared with 
that of the opposite const of America; thus the river 
Hudson, in the latitude of Rome, is frozen over three 
months in the year. It also causes the polar regions to 
be separated from the coasts of Europe by a girdle of 
open sea. Besides its influence in thus moderating 
climate, the G. S. is an important help to navigators. 

Gulf'-weed. (Bot.) See SARGASSUM. 

Gull, (gil) (Zodl.) See LARIDAE. 

Gull Island, in New Fork, ut the E. entrance to Long 
Island Sound, in Lat. 41° 12’ 18" N., 729 6’ 46" W. 

Gulo, (gà'lo.) (2001.) The Gluttons, a gen. of Carnivora, 
family Mustelidx, characterized by a stout body, bushy 
tail, and densely hairy soles with six naked pads. The 





Fig. 310. — WOLVERINE. 


Wolverine, G. luscus, of the Northern States (Fig. 370), 
is abt. 3 ft. long to the root of the tail, which is abt. 1 ft. 
in length. It is, for its size, а very powerful, ferocious, 
and exceedingly voracious animal. 

Gum, (giim.) [From A.S. goma, the palate.) (Chem.) 
A general term applied to certain exudations from trees 
and plants, which are very different in their chemical 
characters and their general properties. Gum arabic, 
which may be taken as the type of this class, is an exu- 
dation of some species of acacia, and consists essentiall 
of arabine, which has the composition C;,4Hj0g.. It 
dissolves readily, even in cold water, forming a viaci 
liquid, from which the arabine is precipitated in white 
flakes on adding alcohol. Gum Tragacanth Oa a 
which exudes from the Astragalus Tragacant 
less transparent than gum arabic, from which it also 
differs by not dissolving in water, but merely swelling 
up to a soft gelatinous mass. —( pl.) (Anat) A fleshy 
substance, cellular and elastic in texture, enveloping 
the alveolar sections of the jaws — upper and lower — 
and covering the sockets of the teeth. 

Gumbo, (güm'bo.) ( Cookery.) In the W. Indies, Louisi- 
ana, &c. the name of a favorite soup, the principal 
flavoring ingredient of which is the pod of a plant of 
the gen. Hibiscus, called Okro. 

Gum'-boil. (Surg. An abscess near the root of a 
tooth, and discharging itself toward the mucous mem- 
brane of the gum; usually superficial, but sometimes 
more deeply seated in connection with the bone, and 
causing considerable deformity, with risk of caries or 
necrosis, G. should be treated, in the first instance, by 
simple protection against cold and external injury ; but 
ns soon as the presence of matter can be ascertained, it 
is usually good practice to give vent to it by & pretty 


free incision, 
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Quma'-lae. (Cm) See Сосстрд. 

Gum-resin, aki or rvn.) (Chem) The gum-resins 
consist of a mixture of gum with resin, and occasion- 
ally with essential oil, and are distinguished by their 
-behavior when triturated with water, which dissolves 
the and leaves the oil and resin suspended, giving 
the liquid a milky appearance. They also differ from 
most resina in being only partially soluble in alcohol. 
The gum-resins exude from the plants producing them 
in a milky state, gradually solidifying by exposure to 
the air; — as the CAOUTCHOUC, q. е. 

QGum'-tree. (Бо) See RUCALYPTUS. 

Gan, (gix) [W.gyn—supposed from engine.) (Mil) 
A generic term applied to any military engine for the 
discharge of missiles acted upon by the explosive force 
of gunpowder. The larger class of G. for warlike pur- 
poses are styled cannon (q. v.), and come under the dis- 
tinctive head of artillery, or ordnance (q. v.) ; the smaller 
kinds are employed both as weapons of warfare and of 
thechase, and are known under a variety of appellations, 
all coming, however, under the one general denomina- 
tion of fire-arms, &c. The principal of the latter, such 
as carbines, muskets, rifles, &c., are elsewhere noticed in 
this work under their special names respectively. 

Gun’-boat, (bõt.) (Мо) А small vessel of war, pro- 
pelled by steam, drawing a light draught of water, and 
usually carrying an armament of not more than 4 guns. 
They are valuable adjuncta to naval warfare for harbor- 
service, and for ascending rivers inaccessible to the 
larger kinds of ships of war. During the civil hostili- 
ties in the U. States, a new class of G. were successfully 
introduced upon the waters of the Mississippi, and re- 
ceived the sobriquet of Mosquito Fleet. 

Gun’-cotton. (Chem. &c.) See PYROXYLINE. 

Gunnery, (gün'nr-e) (Mil. and Nav.) The art of 
charging, directing, and exploding all kinds of fire- 
arms, though the term is commonly restricted to the 
larger pieces of ordnance. To this art belongs the 
knowledge of the force and effect of gunpowder, and 
the methods of pointing and adjusting. 

Gunpowder, (gün'powdür.) (Chem.) A very intimate 
mixture of saltpetre (nitre or nitrate of potash), sul- 
phur, and charcoal, which do not act upon each other 
at the ordinary temperature, but when heated together 
arrange themselves into new forms, evolving a very 
large amount of gas. The ingredients must be quite 
pure, separately reduced to powder, thoroughly mixed, 
moistened, and formed into a cake, which is afterwards 
broken up, granulated or corned, dried, and polished 
by attrition. The violence of the explosion of G. is 
due to the sudden and abundant production of gases 
which are expanded by the intense heat. It is supposed 
that at the moment of the explosion the heated gases 
occupy at least 2,000 times the space of the 
The gases produced are carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
along with sulphuret of potassium, which gives rise to 
the white smoke that follows the explosion. Twenty- 
eight grains of G., confined in a cylindrical space which 
it just filled, was found to exert a force of more than 
400,000 Ibs. 


G. is rendered non-explosive by — 
with it finely-powdered glass, from which it is aifte 
before use. The invention of G. has been attributed to 


Roger Bacon (1214-1294), and by some authorities to 
Berthold Schwartz (1320); but it was known to the 
Chinese long before. 
Gan’/powder Plot, (The.) (Eng. Hist.) The name 
given to a conspiracy pects by Guy Fawkes and 
some few other English Roman Catholics, against James 
I. and the members of the two houses of Parliament, 
with a design to their destruction by undermining the 
building in which they-were expected to assemble, with 
gunpowder, and firing the same, Nov. 5, 1605. The 
plot, however, proved abortive, and the conspirators 
met the penalty of their crime. 
Gunshot, (уйл! x) (Mil. and уе) The range that 
may be accomplished by a projectile discharged from a 
gun; as. to come within gunshot of an enemy's ship. 
Ganter’s Chain, (gün'tüirz.)) [Named after the in- 
ventor,an English mathematician, Edward Gunter, who 
lived 1581-1626.) (Menswr.) A chain commonly em- 
loyed in measuring or surveying land. It is 66 ft. 
ong, and is divided into 100 links of 7°92 inches each; 
consequently an acre of land is equal to 10 square 
chains. And as there are 100 square links in an acre, 
the contents of a fleld made up in square links is 
changed into acres merely by moving the decimal 
point five paces to the left. — GUNTER'S LINE. (Afath.) 
А logarithmic line usually graduated upon scales, sec- 
tors, and the like. The numbers are generally drawn 
en two separate rulers, sliding against each other; and 
it we are enabled to perform multiplication and di- 
instrumentally, as a table of logarithms does 
artthmdically — hence it is very useful in rough calcu- 
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lations. — GuxtzR'5 QUADRANT is the simplest form of a 
quadrant. It is provided with two sight-holes, and a 
string with a tag of lead ; and is used for roughly meas- 
uring perpendicular angles; also for finding the hour 
of the day, the sun's azimuth, and solving other com- 
mon problems of the sphere.—GUNTER'8 SCALE. (Naeig.) 
A large plain scale, marked by various lines of engraved 
numbers, by means of which problems in navigation 
are solved with a pair of compasses. The natural lines 
are on one side of the scale, and the corresponding 
logarithms on the other. 

Guntoor, (giin-toor’,) a city of Brit. India, in the N. 
Circars, C. ofa dist. of same name; N. Lat. 16° 20, E. 
Lon. 800 30. Pop. of city, 20,000; of dist., 627,000. 

Gun Town, in Georgia, a locality on the line of the 
Mobile and Ohio R.R., where Gen. Forrest's Confederate 
command put to rout a Union force of 12,000 men, under 
Gen. ссе June 10, 1864. Nationallossabt.3,500 men. 

Gur'nard, Gnrnet, (Zodl.) Bee TRIGLDZ. 

Gustavia, (goce-ta’ve-ah,) a seaport, C. of the island of 
St. Bartholomew, W. Indies. әр. 12,000. 

Gustavus, (giie-iah'viis,) the паше of the undernoted 
kings of Sweden :— G. I. (called Vasa), в. at Stock- 
holm, 1496. Proscribed with his family by the Danish 
usurper, Christian II., G. raised a powerful party of ad- 
herents in Dalecarlia, and in 1521 captured Stockholm. 
In 1527, after having previously refused the crown, he 
became king of Bweden, and reigned wisely and popu- 
larly for a period of 33 years. D. 1659. — His grandson, 
G. II. (ADOLPHUS), one of the greatest generals of mod- 
ern times, в. 1594, в. to the throne in 1611, and, after de- 
feating the Russians and Poles who had attempted to 
invade his dominions, he acquired a large part of Livo- 
nia and Pomerania. He next declared himself the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, then suffering under the 

cutions of Ferdinand II. of Germany. In 1630 he 
anded in that country at the head of &n army of 8,000 
men, and after being joined by 6,000 Scots under the 
Duke of Hamilton, he forced the Emperor to offer terms 
of peace, together with a cession of the remainder of 
Pomerania. Rejecting these propositions, G. advanced 
southward, his army receiving large accessions of 
strength from the Protestant princes and peoples, and 
in Sept., 1631, encountered and defeated at Leipzig the 
Imperialists under Count Tilly. In the year following 
G. won new victories, in one of which, the field of 
Lützen,the “ Lion of the North " fell mortally wounded. 
—G. HI, B. 1746, ascended the throne in 1771. His 
reign was characterized by a successful struggle with 
the nobility to increase the kingly prerogative. Assas- 
sinated by Ankarström, a Swedish noble, 1792. — G. IV., 
B. 1778, s. his father, the preceding monarch, in 1792. 
Despotically inclined, G. alienated from himself the 
respect of his subjects, who deposed and imprisoned 
him, 1809. D. an exile in Switzerland, 1837. 

Gustoso, (goss-tozo.) [From It. gusto, taste.) (Afus. 
A term marking a passage the proper execution о 
which calls for nice and tasteful treatment. 

Gutenberg, Jonaxx, (goo'ten-bairg,) the inventor of 
the art of printing, was в. at Mentz, Germany, 1400. 
In 1450 he entered into partnership with John Faust (g. 
v. а counection severed five years later by a lawsuit 
between the parties, in consequence of which G. was 
compelled to resign to Faust all the appliances and 

rofits of his invention. D. 1468. 

Glistrow, (gees'tro, a town of Prussia, on the Nebel, 

.21 m. 8. of Rostock. . 12,423. 

Guthrie, (güth're,) in Jowa, a 8.W. central co.; area, 
576 sq. m.; C. Panora. 

Gut'ta-percha, (-pért'ckah.) See IBONANDRA. 

Gut'ta-serena, (-se-re’nah.)  (L. a pellucid drop.) 
(Med.) Same as AMAUROSIS, 9. t. 

Gutter, (gü'tr.) (Same deriv.] (Arch.) A channel 
made in the sides of a roof, for the dispersion of bodies 
of water accumulated thereon. 

Guttiferse, (güt-ti/'ür-e.) (Во) Bee CLuSIACRA. 

Guttiferales, (-c'leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
c Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeoue flowers, axile placente, an imbricated 
calyx and corolla, stamens indefinite, and embryo with 
little or no albumen. 

Guttural, (güttür-dL) [From L. guttur, the throet.] 
(Gram.) A vocal articulation generated in the back 
part of the mouth, and of a harsh and sonorous char- 
acter. The Arabic tongue abounds in G., as also does 
the Spanish. The German, too, presents several exam- 
ples, particularly the ch in use among the Greeks. The 

nglish language owns no gutturals proper, although 
the palatals gand k nearly арр this denomination. 

Guy, (gi.) rom Eng. guide.) (Naw) A large slack 
rope, extending from the mast head to the head 
of the foremast, to sustain a tackle for taking on boerd 
or discharging cargo, &c. 
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Guy de Lusignan, (-loo-sain-yón',) a French adven- 
turer, became king of Jerusalem in 1186, and lost his 
crown in the following year, when his capital was taken 
by Saladin. Richard Coeur de Lion gave him in lieu 
thereof the kingdom of Cyprus. D. 1194. 

Guysborough, (gizbro,) an E. co. of Nova Scotia, 
skirted by the Atlantic ; area, 1,500 sq. miles; C. Guys- 
borough. Pop. 16,555. 

Gwalior, (gwdl'e-ür,) a strongly fortified city of Cen- 
tral India, in Scindia's dominions, on the Chambul ; 
N. Lat. 26° 13', E. Lon. 789 15’. It stands on an isolated 
rock, and is garrisoned by 15,000 British troops. G. is 
the capital of an extensive district of the same name, 
with an area of 33,100 sq. miles, and a rich and pro- 
ductive soil. Sop. of the city, 10,000; of the district, 


3,580,000. 

Gwinnett, (gwin’n2,) in Georgia, a N. central co., 
b. on the N.W. by the Chattahoochee; area, 550 sq. m.; 
surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile; granite of fine 
quality is abundant ; C. Lawrenceville. 

«Sybing, (Jib'Ing.) (Naut.) The operation of bringing 
a ship's head athwart the wind, in order that the latter 
may give its impetus to that side of the sails which 
could not otherwise receive it. 

Gyges, (jijeez,) founder of the Mermuade dynasty 
after the murder of his patron Candaules, king of Lydia, 
usurped his throne which he filled about 38 years. He 
is said to have owned a magic ring which made the 
wearer invisible. D. 680 в. c. 

Gymnasium, (jim-a'shüm,) pl. Grunasta. — (Gr. 
gymnaston — gymnos, поо] Gr. Antig.) The name 
given in Greece to the public building or place where 
the young men, naked, exercised themselves in leaping, 
running, throwing the discus and spear, wreatling, &c. 
In that country, as at Rome, the lessons taught by the 
gymnasia were con- 
sidered one of the 
most, if not the most, 
important branches 
of education. Athens 
— thee Publio 
gymnasia, the Lyce- 
um, Academia, and 
Cynosarges, the two 
first being respective- 
ly rendered famous by 
the lectures of Aris- 
totle and Plato. The 
institutions were each 
under the control of a 
superior officer styled ‹ 
gymnastarch, who 
was assisted by ten 
subordinates, ог Saph- 
ronistæ (teachers of 
wisdom). Gymnasia à 


were not single edi- Fig. 311. — LEAPING. 


fices, but a collection 
of buildings united; (From a Greek entaglio.) 


being so capacious as to hold many thousands of people 
&t once, and having room enough for philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and the professors of all the sciences, to 
read their lectures, and for wrestlers, dancers, &c., to 
exercise at the same time without the least mutual 
disturbance or interruption. — ( Educ.) In Germany, 
one of a class of high schools into which pupils are ad- 
mitted for a 6 or 7 years’ course of study, preparatory 
to entering a university. 

Gymnastics, ( jIm-nástiks.) (Gr. gymnastikos, having 
reference to bodily exercises.] The art of practising 
those exercises which serve to develop the muscles of 
the body and invigorate the limbs, such as wrestling, 
running, boxing, rowing, fencing, hurling, &c. 

Gymnocladus, (jíim-nók'la-dás.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
the О. Fabacex, having but one species, С. Canadensis, 
the Kentucky Coffee-tree, a large N. American tree, so 
called in consequence of the early settlers in Kentucky 
having made use of its seeds as a substitute for coffee, 
at a time when they could not procure the genuine 
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article. It is called Chicot in Canada, and is Sid sioe 
cultivated, either as an ornamental tree, or for its tim- 
ber, which is strong and of & compact fine grain. 


Gymnodontidse, —— — Жы fam. 


of marine fishes, О. 
nished with a 
bony substance 
resembling en- 
amel, and di- 
vided internal- 
ly into laminæ. 
—The  odous, 
and tke Swell- 
fish or Puffer, : ; 
Tetrodon turgi- ; = 

dus (Fig. 372) Fig. 372. — РОРРЕВ. 
of the Atlantic, possess the faculty of inflating them- 
selves like a balloon, by swallowing air. The Bun-fish 
of the Atlantic, Orthagoriscus Mola, which has the body 
flat and compressed, attains the length of 4 feet, and a 


weight of 500 pds. | 

Gy mnogens, (jim'nojéns.) [From Gr. gymnos, naked, 
and gennaein, to produce.] (Боё) A class of flowering 
plants whose fructification springs from a stem the 
wood of which is youngest at the circumference, always 
concentric; the cotyledons 2 or more; and the seeds 
quite naked. The G. correspond to the Gymnosperms 
of other botanists. 

Gymno'tus. (Zodl.) See ANGUILLIDA. А 

Gynseceum, (Jin-«'se-iim.) [From Gr. pet- 
taining to women) (Аяс. Arch.) Among the Greeks, а 
separate portion of a house, set apart for the exclusive 
use of women. 

Gynobase, ( in'o-bds.) (From Gr. gyné,a woman, and 

asis, a foundation.) (Bot) The base of a style or re- 
ceptacle, on or around which two or more carpels are 
inserted, as the Geranium, &c. ў 
Gynecium, (je-ne’she-tim.) (Bot.) The aggregation 
a оша Pn x —J á E 
nophore, ( 7in'o-fór. rom Gr. gyné, an к» 
— (Bot.) A pedicle by which the pistil is ele- 
vated above the stamens, as seen in-the Passion-flower. 

Gyöngy iis, (je-on-je'ds,) а town of Hungary, co. Heves, 
50 m. М.Е. of Pesth, in the centre of a fine vintage dit- 

a Pop. 15,450. 
ypsy. See Gipsy. 

Gypsum, (jip'sim.) (Min) See BurPHATE (0P ОШ” 
CIUM). 

Gyration, (-ra/'ehün.) (І. gyratio.] Generally. rotary 
оноп about ап axis, (МА) 1 Circle of G. is the 
circle described by a point within a body so constitu 
that, if the whole mass were concentrated therein, the 
moment of inertia with respect to the corresponding 
azis of gyration would remain unchanged. 

G rinidse, (Ji-rin'e-de.) (2001.) The W hirligig-beetle 
Am- comprising coleopterous insects which have an 
oval, generally glossy and brilliant body, of small or of 
moderate size, and which are found on the surface of 
still waters, where they appear like brilliant spots glid- 
ing in all sorts of curves and gyrations. They swim by 

— of the 4 | as legs. " ü i 

roscope, (ji’rds-kép.) rom Gr. gyros, an 
— dg) An instrument invented by M. Fou- 
cault for proving the rotation of tie earth about its 
axis. Its principle depends upon the powerful 
ance which a rapidly revolving heavy body opposes to & 
change of position in its axis of rotation. A disc of 
metal, with a heavy circumference suspended in a par 
ticular way, is set in rapid rotation in a given P 
If the instrument be carefully constructed, the 1000: 
may be kept up long enough to show phenomena whi 
can only be explained by assuming the rotation of 
earth. 

Gyulai, Franz, Couxr, (joo’li,) an Austrian field-mar- 
shal, в. in Pesth, 1799, succeeded Radetzky in the 
command in Italy, 1857, and was defeated by the France- 
Sardinian army at Magenta in 1859, D. 1862. 

ey ulai, —* a town of Hungary, co. Bekes, 16 9 

.W. of nd. Pop. 16,626. . 





H. 


the 8th letter and 6th consonant of the English lan- 

9 guage, is a guttural aspirate found in most alpha- 
bets — both ancient and modern, and until abt. the 
5th cent. В. С. was so used by the Greeks. Afterwards, 
however, they made their capital e long, the aspirate 
being indicated by ('); but it was retained by the Latins, 
who, nevertheless, employed it indifferently in the 
writing of certain words: thus, Asdrubal and Hasdrubal, 


—  —À ___ * = 


onustus and honestus, and so on; and, in borrowing 
words from the Greek they frequently changed ans 
into s, as in serpo, from herpo, I creep. In the Етене 
it still obtains as a character, but is seldom ап 

used in pronunciation. In Spanish it frequently 

the place of the Latin f, as in humoso, for ih 
smoky; and in Italian it is never found. In Engl ; 
words, h is sometimes mute, as in konor, honest 


HAA 


also when allied with £2 in light, ht, eight. In 
which, what, where, whither, and some other words in 
which it is preceded by w, it is sounded before it, as hwich, 
hwat, hwere, kc. Generally speaking, the letter Л occu- 
pies in the English tongue a uliarly anomalous or- 
thoepic position ; the lower orders of people either alto- 
gether ignoring its locality of application, or trans- 
posing the same with reference to a succeeding vowel. 
The Romans employed it as а numeral to express 200, 
and with a dash over, thus (H), for 200,000. — ( Mus.) In 
German music, the letter H designates the 7th degree 
in the diatonic scale, and the 12th in the chromatic. 

Haarlem, or HARLEM, (haAr'lém,) a city of the Nether- 
lands, p. N. Holland, 10 m. W. of Amsterdam. It is an 
anc. and well-built place, and gave birth to the painters 
Berghem, Ostade, the 
vermans. Pop. 30,887. 

Habakkuk, (hib'ük-kük, a prophet of Israel, and 
author of oneof the canonical books of the Scriptures. 
He is supposed to have flourished abt. 600 B. c. 

Habeas Corpus, (Aá'be-as vid qus үз, you may 
take the body.| (Zaw.) A writ directed by courts of 
law or equity to produce the body of a person illegally 
detained, and to state the reasons of such detention, so 
that the court may judge of their sufficiency. The true 
foundation of this writ, one of the chief safeguards of 
English and American liberty, is to be found in the 
Great Charter, or Magna Charta (see CHARTER). By 
the Constitution of the U. States, the privilege of this 
writ is secured at all times, except in cases of rebellion 
-or invasion, when the public safety may require its sus- 
‘pension. It is the imperative duty of the judge to order 
the complainant to be immediate ы before him, 
unless his case plainly comes within one of the excep- 
tions pointed out by the law. The party being thus 
brought up, the judge determines whether he is entitled 
to be discharged, absolutely, or to be discharged on 

ving a certain bail, or must be remanded to prison. 
f the imprisonment is wholly unauthorized, the com- 
plainant is discharged; if it be not unauthorized, but is 
yet for a cause in which the party is entitled to be dis- 
charged on giving bail, the judge orders accordingly. — 
H. С. is also the formal commencement of several other 
writs of a kindred nature to that above mentioned. 
Thus, the H. C. ad r dum is а writ issued by a 
common-law court to bring up a prisoner to serve him 
with a writ in another action. 

Wabendum, (ha-bén'dim.) [L., to be ax] (Law.) 
That clause in a deed of conveyance which describes 
the estate or interest intended to be granted in the 
property, &c., conveyed, and which opens with the 
words **to have and to hold.” 

Haberdashery, (hàbr-ddsh-ur-e.) [Supposed from 
Ger. habe, commodities, and vertauscher, an —— 
(Com.) In England, a general term for such smal 
wares as pins, needles, thread, ribbons, tape, &c.: — 
usually known in the U. 8. under the name of notions. 

Habersham, (hàáb'ür-shdm,) in Georgia, a N.E. co., b. 
on North Carolina; area, 450 square miles; Capital, 
Clarkesville. 

Habit, (hdb'/it) [Fr.; L. habitus, a garment.] (Bot.) 
The general form and appearance of a plant; also, the 
similarity in growth and structure between plants of 
dissimilar species. — (Med.) The natural bodily state 
of the constitution, or a condition resulting from extra- 
neous circumstances. — ( Philos.) An aptitude or dispo- 
sition, either of mind or body, acquired by a frequent 
repetition of the same act: thus, virtue is called a habit 
of the mind ; strength, a habit of the body. 

Habitat, (hdb'e-tdt.) [L. it inhabits.) (at. Hist.) 
The natural locality to which certain plants or animals 
belong; as, the sea is the habitat of salt-water fishes. 

Hachette, JxANNE, (ah-shét’.) See BEAUVAIS. 

Hacienda, (a-the-én'dah.) [Sp., from L. faciens, doing.) 
In Spanish countries, Mexico, &c., a farm, or an estab- 
lishment where the rearing of oxen, horses, &c., is car- 
ried on: — the term is often applied also to the resi- 
dence of the proprietor of such an estate. 

Haekbut, Hug'but, (hik'büt.) [0. Fr. haquebute. 

Archexol.) An old form of arquebuse, in holding which 
t was customary to rest the butt upon the ground. 

Hackensack, (hikn-sdk,) a river having its source 
in Rockland co., New York, and which, striking 8. into 
New Jersey, Bergen co., falls into Newark Bay. 

Hackney, (hdk’ne.) [Abbreviated hack.] A riding- 
horse kept for hire.— HACKNEY-COACH, a public car- 
riage kept for hire. 

Hackney, (hàk'ne,) a borough of England, co. Middle- 
sex, forming one of the parliamentary divisions of Lon- 
don. Pop. 362,427. 

Hacqueton, (hdk’tin.) (Ег. hoqueton.] (Mil.) For- 
merly, a quilted jacket made of woollen stuff or leather, 
and worn under a suit of body-armor. 


















Haddock, (hdd/dik. 
Hade (iad) [From ME nena. 


Hades, (hi’dees.) 


Vanderveldes, Ruysdael, and Wou- | Hi 


Hirematies, 
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Haddington, (hdd’ding-tn,) or East LOTHIAN, в 3.EL 


co. of Scotland, b. N. by the Frith of Forth, and E. by 
the German Ocean ; area, 280 sq. m.; C. Haddington, a 
town of 3,897 inhab. Pop. of co., 37,770. 

(Zool. See Сор. 

(Mining.) The de- 
viation of a mineral vein from the vertical. — Hapine 
signifles the direction of a slip or fault. 


Hadersleben, (hid-ürz-lebén,) a seaport of Prussia, 


p. —— on the Little Belt, 31 m. N. of Flensborg. 
[From Gr. priv. a, not, and eido, I 
see.] (Greek Myth.) The god of the lower world, more 
usually called Pluto; the name was also applied to his 
kingdom, the abode of the departed spirits or shades. 
ji, (hd, ke Bess pigrus.] A Mohammedan true 
believer who performed a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Hadramant (hdd’rah-mant,) a region of Arabia, ex- 


tending 8. along the Gulf of Oman, and forming part 
of the anc. Arabia Feliz. 


Had’rian, a Roman emperor. See ADRIAN. 
Hremanth 


us, (hé-mdn'tüs.) (Bot.) The Blood-flowef, 

a gen. of the О. Amaryllidacez, consisting for the moet 

part of S. African bulbs. 

(he-mdt'iks.) rom Gr. haima, blood.] 
(Med.) Those medicines which exercise a purificative 
action upon the blood. 

Hematine. (Physiol. and Chem.) See Boop. 

Hematology, (hém-ah-tól'o-je. [From Gr. haima, 
and logos, knowledge.] (Med.) That department of the 
science which treats of all matters pertaining to the 
doctrine of the blood. 

Herematopodide, (-to-po'de-de.) (ZoX.) The Turn- 
stone fam., comprising waders which have the bill com- 

ressed. The ster-catcher, H. palliatus, of the At- 

antic coast, is about 17 inches long, and the wing 10 
inches. It resides on the sea-shore, where it feeds on 
marine animals. The Turnstone, ilas interpres, is 
a small bird, 9 inches long, and the wing 6 inches, met 
with in almost every part both of the N. and 8. hemi- 
spheres. It has a short bill, with which it turns over 
the stones on the sea-shore, in quest of the small mol- 
luscous and crustaceous animals on which it feeds. 

Hematoxy lon, (he-mah-tóks'e-lón.) (Bot.) The tree 


ielding the well- 
own Logwood N M 

ofcommerce(Fig. “ЗЭ 
373), is the sole aT] 
re —— = À 
this genus of the 7% 

0. Fübucen. It is 224 а 
а native of the MEI 
Bay of Cam- — (9, 
peachy in Yuca- = 
tan, and is now {27 Г 
naturalized іп 

many of the West 


Indian islands. 
It is abt. 40 ft. in 
height, with a 
trunk about 144 
ft. in diameter, 
and has its small- 
er branches cov- 
ered with white 
bark, often spiny. 
Logwood, the pro- 
duce of this tree, 
is largely employed by calico-printers and cloth-dyers, 
and also by hat-makers, who use it, in combination 
with indigo and certain mordants, for imparting the fine 
black to silk hats. 

Hematauria, (-ti’re-ah.) (From Gr. haima, and ouron, 
urine. ] C MANO A discharge of blood with the urine, 
usually from disease of the kidneys or bladder. It is 
rather a symptom than a disease, and takes its charac- 
ter from the associated morbid condition of the parta 
concerned. 


Q SS 
— — 
сы, 


AV 
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Fig. 313. — HEMATOXYLON САМРЕ- 
CHIANUM. 


1 He modoraceer, (-do-rá'se-e.) (Bot.) An O.of plants 


all. Narcissales, consisting of perennial plants with fi- 
brous roots, and sword-shaped equitant leaves, and bear- 
ing woolly hairs or scurf on their stems and flowers. 
They are natives of N. and 8. America, the Cape, and 
New Holland. 

Hsemoptysis, (-dp’te-sis.) [Gr., a spitting of n] 
(Med.) Expectoration of blood, a very significant an 
often dangerous symptom of disease of the lu or 
heart, in all cases of great importance, and requiring 
immediate attention, but apt to be viewed popularly 
with a somewhat exaggerated alarm. It is seldom di- 
rectly fatal. It is rather as an indication of dangerous 
disease, than from its immediate danger, that it requires 
such careful attention; but unguestionably, it is a mat- 
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appearance of even the slightest tinge of blood in the 
expectoration from the lungs. 

Hemorrhage, Hemorrh » (hém'ór-ráj.) (От. 
haimorrhagia, a gushing of blood.) (Med) Any dis- 
charge of blood from vessels destined to contain it; 
with or without rupture of their coats. It may arise 
from a full state of the vessels, or plethora, in which 
case it is termed active H.; or from a debilitated state 
of the vessels or system generally, when it is termed 


ssive H. 
Hemorrhoids, (-roidz.) [From Gr. haima, blood, 
and rheo, I flow.) (Med.) Tumors of the hemorrhoidal 
veins, or veins of the rectum, constituting the disease 


ter of common prudence to seek medical advice on the | Hiaimanit, (hd-no’.) aee: Hennegau.| А &. к “ 
c. : 
8q 
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Belgium, on the French frontier, and b. E. and by 
Flanders; area, 1,436 sq. m. Its surface is generally 
level, and soil fertile, affording pasture to superior 
breeds of horned cattle and horses. It is rich in coal, 
iron, and other minerals, and supports an industrious 
and prosperous population. Chief rivers, the Sambre, 
Meuse, Scheldt, and Haine. C. Mons. This p. was gov- 
erned from 860 till 1436 by its own independent counts. 
It then passed under the rule of Burgundy. A part 
was ceded to France in the 17th cent., forming what 
has been called French H., and the remainder became a 
portion of the new kingdom of Belgium in 1830. Pop. 


872,838 
called piles, and very often accompanied with a flow of | Mair, (hár.) [A.S. Лау.) (Anat.) The characteristic 


blood. 
Heæemus, (hé'müs.) (Anc. Geog.) That portion of the 

Balkan Mts., which formed the barrier bet. Thessaly 
and Thrace. 


Haff, (Тне.) [(Ger., a haven.] A large bay of Prussia, p. 
Pomerania, 10 m. N. of Stettin, and at the embouchure 


of the Oder. A narrow neck of land divides it from the 
Baltic Sea. 
Hafiz, (hah’fiz,) (MOHAMMED SHEMS-ED-DEEN,) а re- 


nowned Persian poet, was B. at Shiraz, about 1300. He 
is regarded as the ** Anacreon " of his country, with love 
and wine as the favorite subjects of his verse. His col- 
lective works, under the name of the Divan, have been 
translated into English by Richardson and others. D. 
abt. 1390. 

Hag, (hdg.) (Zotl.) See PETROMYZONIDA. 

Magar, (ла'іт.) [Heb., flight.) (Script.) The hand- 
maid of Sarah, and by Abraham the mother of Ishmael 
(Gen. xvi. 1-3). 

Hagenau, no,) a fortified city of Prussia, in the 

ed prov. of Alsace, 16 m. N. of Strasburg. Pop. 11,427. 

Hagerstown, (ha‘giirz-town,) in Maryland, a town, C. 
of Washington co., on Antietam Creek, 80 m. W. of 
Baltimore. 

Maggai, (hăg'ga-ï,) the tenth of the twelve minor 
prop ets of Israel, flourished about 520 в. c., and found 

is mission in advocating the erection of the second 
Temple, which he prophesied should outshine the glory 
of the first. The style of Н. is prosaic, and labors under 
an uncommon tameness and poverty of expression ; but 
his diction is, generally speaking, pure and clear. 

Hagiographa, (AàJe-og'rah-fa. [Gr., inspired writ- 
ings.] (Theol. A term which is sometimes understood 
to comprise the following books of the Scriptures: viz., 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Ezra, Daniel, Esther, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, the 
Chronicles, and Nehemiah. 

мерае, (The,)( ig.) [Fr. La Haye; Du. Gravenhaag, 
“ the count’s mead.” e cap. city of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, p. 8. Holland, 10 m. 8.W. of Leyden. 
It is a finely built and commodious place, after the 
characteristic Dutch fashion, and contains the Royal 
Palace, and numerous fine public edifices. The Н. dates 
from 1250, as the seat of residence of the feudal counts 
of Holland, and after 1806 became the cap. of the king- 
dom. Pop. 93,083. 

Hahnemann, SAMUEL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, (haA/na- 

) an eminent German physician, B. in Meissen, 
1755, after practising for some years in Dresden, brought 
into practice, 1796, the new system of medical treat- 
ment known as homoeopathy (4. v.), and unfolded his 
views in a work entitled Organon of Rational Medicine. 
D. in Paris, 1843. 

Hail, (Aàl.) а. S. and Ger. hagel.] (Meteor) A mass 
of compact globules of ice of different sizes, which fall 
in the atmosphere. In our climate Н. falls principally 
during spring and summer, and at the hottest times of 
the day: it rarely falls at night. The fall of H. is al- 
ways preceded by а peculiar noise. Н. is generally the 

recursor of storms, it rarely accompanies them, and 
follows them more rarely still. M. falls from the size 
of small peas to that of an egg or an orange. "The for- 
mation of hailstones has never been altogether satis- 
factorily accounted for; nor more especially their great 
size. On Volta's theory the hailstones are rera d 
attracted by two clouds charged with opposite electrici- 
ties; but if the hailstones were thus attracted, it is 
much more probable that the two clouds would be mu- 
tually attracted, and would unite. 

Haimatu'ria. (Med. Same as HÆMATURIA, q. е. 

Mai-nan, (hà-nahn',) an island of the Chinese empire, 
p. Quang-tung, separated by a narrow strait from the 
mainland, E. of the Tonquin Gulf; Lat. 18° 10'-20? N., 
Lon. 108° 25/-111° E. Its coasts are generally fertile 
and well cultivated, but the interior is barren, moun- 
tainous, and peopled by nomad and uncivilized tribes. 
Prin. port, Kiang-chow-foo, opened to foreign sbips in 
1858. Area, 12,000 sq. ш. 


covering of the mammiferous class of animals. Haire 
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originate in a folbicle, formed in the substance of the 
true skin. They are allied in structure to the epidermis, 
At the base of each there is a bulbous enlargement; the 
interior of which consists of a soft substance, called 
pulp. The hair is increased by the continual supply 
of pulp in the follicle, and its conversion into the sub- 
stance of hair as it issues through the neck of the folli- 
cle. Hairs consist of a cortical material of a horny text- 
ure and a pith-like interior. In the human hair the 
cortical part is transversely striated. The hairs of the 
bat tribe bear rings of small spines, and hence are fre- 
quently mounted as microscopic objects. Bristles, fur, 
and wool, are all modifications of hair. Some kinds of 
hair, as the human, &c., are perennial and grow con- 
tinuously ; others are shed at particular seasons. Many 
kinds of animals have two species of hair, a fine and a 
coarse : it is one of the processes of the arts to remove 
the latter, and leave the former, as in seal-skin. Hair 
consists chiefly of indurated albumen, and yields some 
gelatine when boiled with water. — Hair - —— 
Among the ancients, from the earliest times, the 

of the head was an object of special care and attention. 
Among the Greeks, it was at 
first worn long by adults ; but, 
at a later period, it was cus- 
tomary for men to wear their 
hair cut short. Among the 
females, it was the custom to 
confine the hair with a band, 
or with a netting, sometimes 
richly ornamented with gold 
and other metals, examples of 
which are seen in the paint- 
ings found at Pompeii. The 
barbaric nations delighted in Єў 
the profusion of their locks, |: 
particularly the Germanic and Ў 
northern tribes. Тһе early 
Britons were noted for their 
long bushy hair; and the anc. 
Irish cherished the “ glibbes " 
or matted locks which fell up- 
on their shoulders. The Gauls 
and the Saxons prided them- 
selves on their light-colored 
flowing locks; and so did the 
Danes, who bestowed much care in PME and ar- 
ranging them. The Normans wore the hair long, the 
ladies «мр it in silken nets, or entwining it with 
ribbons, allowing it to reach to the ground. In the 13th 
and 14th centuries, it was worn by men very thick, and 
curled at the sides; the ladies generally confining theirs 
in a golden caul of net-work of various forms . 974) 
or under a tall steeple-cap (Fig. 375), which lingers even 
now among the peasantry of Normandy. They also 
frequently, during the same period, allowed their hair 
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vo flow freely, confined by a band across the head. In 


the 15th century men cut the hair closely. Duringthe 
16th cent., it was again worn long, and one lock cher- 





1. (1780.) 
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ished wnout, and termed “а love-lock," which hung 
below the waist, decorated with ribbons. Those fashions 
were succeeded by a variety of styles, which, down to 
the present time, would occupy a volume to describe. 
Bee Periwic.—(Bot.) Hairs are small delicate trans- 
parent conical expansions of the epidermis, consisting 
of one or more cells. 

Hair’-peneil, (-pén’si.) (Paint) Asmall brush com- 
posed of very fine hairs, obtained from the minever, the 
marten, the badger, &c., which are mounted in a quill 
when they are small or of moderate size, but when 
larger than a quill, in tin tubes. They are sometimes 
termed camels-hair brushes, and the most essential 
quality to be desired in them is to form a fine point, 
so that all the hairs may be united when they are 
moistened by drawing them through the lips. 

Hair’s’-breadth,(-brédth,) a measure of length, equal 
to the 48th part of an inch. 

Hair’-spring, (-spring.) (Horol.) That delicate wire 
in a watch which imparts motion to the balance-wheel. 

Hake, (hdk.) (Zodl.) See GADIDÆ. 

Hakluyt, Ricuarp, (hdk'loot) an English historian, 
B. at Yatton, 1553, became professor of geography and 
navigation in Oxford University, and in 1589 publisued 
his celebrated collection entitled, The Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, which has rescued from 
oblivion many precious memorials of the eurly naviga- 
tors. D. 1616. 

Halas, (hah'Lfs,) a town of Hungary, on Lake Halasto, 
75 m. S. of Pesth. Pop. 13,339. 

Halberd, (^di'bürd.) (Fr. halebarde.] (Mil.) A weapon 
of offence consisting of an oaken staff some 5 feet long, 
with its point terminating in a sort of combination of 
spear and crescent-shaped axe: — it was formerly car- 
ried by soldiers termed halberdiers, and is now used 
only as part of the insignia of certain bodies of men on 
state occasions, such as the Yeomen of the Guard to the 
English sovereigns, &c. 

Halberstadt, (hal’biir-stdt,) a manuf. city of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Holzemme, 32 m. S.W. of Magdeburg. 

. 25,836. 

Hal’eyon. [L, from Gr. halkyón.] (Zoól.) One of 
the Kingfishers. See ALCEDINIDS. 

Haldeman, S. 8., (hdl'de-man,) an American natural- 
ist, в. in Lancaster co., Pa., in 1812, became in 1851 pro- 
fessor of natural history in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His chief уйе Unite works are: Fresh-water 


2. (1789.) 


Univalve Mollusca of the United States (1840-4); Zoülogi- 
cal Contributions (1843); Analytic Orthography. D. 1850. 

Haldimand, (Adi'de-mdud,) in Canada W., а co. b. S. 
by Lake Erie; area, 459 sq. m.; C. Cayuga. "op. 22,510. 

Hale, 8i& MarrHEW, (hál) a distinguished English 
jurist, 5. in Cheshire, 1609, acted as counsel in the state 
trials of Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud, and be- 
came Lord Chief-Justice of England in 1671. He is 
esteemed one of the best, wisest, and most upright men 
who ever held that high position; whilst as a juridical 
writer his Pleas of the Crown and History of the Common 
Law are accepted as works of the highest authority. 
D. 1676. 

Halesia, (ha-lé/shah.) (Bot.) The Snowdrop or Silver- 
bell trees, a gen. of the О. Styracaces, consisting of small 
trees with alternate leaves, natives of the U. States. 
The flowers bear much resemblance to snowdrops, and 
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Half-breed, (-bréd.) (Ethnol.) In America, а term 
significatory of a person who is of mixed Indian and 
white parentage. 

Half-tone. А system of book-illustranon now 
widely adopted, in which, by certain processes, 
photographic portraits and views cun be adapted for 
printing. This method, which preserves the literal 
rendering of nature of the photograph, and is much 
cheaper than wood engraving. has become very popular. 

Haliburton, THOMAS CHANDLER, (hdl‘e-bir-in,) a pop- 
ular English author, n. in Nova Scotia, 1802, of which 
prov. he becanie judge in 1841. His most esteemed 
work, and one that has exhausted many editions, is The 
Clockmaker, or the Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick cf 
Slickrille, a humorous impersonation of the Yankee 
type of the American character. 

Halibut, (Aàl'e-büt.) (Zodl.) See PLEURONEOCTIDA. 

Halibut Island, (-i'ldnd,) an island of Alaska, lyin 
near the 8.W. end of its peninsula, in the N. Pacific ; N. 
Lat. 540 48’, W. Lon. 1649 15'. 

Halicarnassus, (hdl-e-kahr-nds'sus.)) (Anc. Geog.) A 
city of Asia Minor, in Caria, near the site of the present 
town of Boudroom. Herodotus was B. here, 484 в.с., 
and the city was taken by Alexander the Great, in 334. 
The famous Mausoleum (the tomb of Mausolus) was 
raised in this city in 353. 

Halicore, (hdl'e-kór.) (Zoól.) See MANATIDA. 

Halifax, CHARLES MONTAGU, (hdl'e-fdks,) EARL OF, an 
English statesman, B. 1661; after a brilliant career in 
the House of Commons, became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, 1697, and acted as one of the regents of the king- 
dom after the demise of Queen Anne. He was the 
originator of the National Debt, and the founder of the 
Bank of — D. 1715. 

Halifax, ( dl'e-fdks,) & manuf. town and borough of 
England, W. Riding, co. York, on a branch of the Calder, 
35 m. 8. W.of the city of York. The woollen and carpet 
manufs. are carried on here to an immense extent. 


Pop. 65,124. 

Halifax, a flourishing city and fortified seaport of 
Canada, p. Nova Scotia, of which it is the cap., on the 
W. shore of a splendid harbor, on the S.E. coast of the 

eninsula, and connecting by canal with the Bay of 
undy. #. is a handsomely built and well-constructed 
city, possessing one of the finest dockyards (area 14 
acres) in the Eritish colonies. It is a naval depdt, the 
rendezvous of the British N. American squadron, and 
also a mail-packet station bet. England, the U. States, 
and the W. Indies. In 1817 it was declared a free port, 
since which time its commerce has greatly expanded. 
Pop. abt. 35,000. 
Halifax, in N. Carolina, a N.N.E. co.; area, 680 sq. 
m.; О. Halifax; In Virginia, a 8. co. 
b. on 8. Oaroliua; a. 960 sq. m.; C. Banister; 


MHaliotidse, (há-le-o'ti-de.) (ZoX.) The Ear-shells, a 
fam. of Mollusks, containing marine gasteropods which 
have the shell spiral, ear-shaped, or trochifurm, and no 
operculum. The shells of the gen. Haliotis are much 
used for ornamental work. 

Mall, (Aaul.) [A. 8. hell; L. аша] (Arch) А large 
apartment in a house opening upon a staircase com- 
municating with a suite of rooms. Also, any public 
room or apartment devoted to the meeting of ies of 
persons for business or other purposes. 

Hall, James, (haul,) a distinguished American author, 
B. in Philadelphia, 1793. He served with distinction in 
the war of 1812-15; and held afterwards several civil 
offices, including that of judge. His pp. works are: 
Legends of the West Sketches of the West, Tales of the 
Border, and the Wilderness or the War-Path. He pub- 
lished also, in conjunction with T. H. McKenney, an 
elaborate History of the Indian Tribes of N. America. 
D. 1868. 

Hall, James, an American geologist, в. in Mass., 1811, 
wes appointed in 1837 to survey the geology of New 
York State, of which his report was publish by ovt, 
in 1843. In 1855 he was appointed geologist of Iowa. 
He is author of The Palxontology of New ‘ork (3 vols., 
1847-50). 

Hall, JosePH, an English theological writer, В. in 
Leicestershire, 1574, became chaplain to James I., in 
1617, deputy to the Synod of Dort, and successively 
bishop of Exeter and of Norwich, 1641. D.1656. His 
multifarious writings are esteemed models of theologi- 
cal learning and biblical criticism. 

Hall, RoszRT, an English Baptist divine, B. in Leicester- 
shire, 1761, р. in 1831. His published sermons gre ac- 
counted among the most perfect examples of pulpit 
eloquence extant. 
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Hallam, Hewnr, (hál/Idm,) an English historian, В. at 
Windsor, 1779; р. 1859. His greatest works comprise a 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (11th 
ed., 1860); The Constitutional History of England from 
the Accession of Henry V11. to the Death of George 11.; 
and his masterpiece, the Introduction to the Lileralure 
о ín the XV., XVI, and XVII. Centuries. 

Halle, (hdi'le,) (anc. Hala Saronum,] a manuf. city of 
Prussian Saxony, on the Saalo, 9 m. N. of Merseburg. 
Its celebrated university was founded in 1094. Zup. 
48,946. 

Halleck, Frrz-Greeng, (hdl'lék,) an American poet, n. 
in Guilford, Conn., 1790, became a contributor to the 
New York and United States reviews, which he enriched 
with some of his finest writings, including the spleudid 
lyric Marco Bozzaris. А complete edition of his works 
was published in 1858. D. 1867. 

Halleck, Hexryr WaGER, an American general, B. at 
Utica, N. Y., 1814, graduated at West Point in 1839. In 
Aug., 1861, he was appointed a major-gen. in the U. 8. 
army, and commanded at the siege of Corinth, May, 
1862. He held the supreme command of the National 
army from July in that year till March, 1864, when he 
was superseded by Gen. Grant. In 1865 he was given 
the command of the military division of the Pacific, and 
that of the Division of the Southwest, with head-quar- 
ters at Louisville. He published several works in the 
line of his profession. the most Important of which is: 
International Law, or Rules regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War (1860). D. in Louisville, Jan. 9, 
1872. 

Hiallelaiah, Ha.rervsan, (hdl-le-lit'yah.) (Heb., 
Praise ye the Lord.] (Eccl) A doxology derived from 
the Old Testament, and, from its harmonious softness, 
retained by the moderns without translation. 

Haller, ALBRECHT VON, (hahl'lür,) a Swiss savant, b. in 
Berne, 1708. After graduating at Leyden in 1729, he 
accepted in 1736 the professorial chair of medicine, 
anatomy, and botany in Gittingen University, which 
he held with much distinction for a period of 17 years, 
daring which his celebrity had extended throughout 
Europe. In 1753, he returned to Berne, laden with 
honors, and there he D.in 1777. Н. was one of the most 
os learned men of his day: he contributed 

argely toward almost every branch of learning and 

scientific knowledge, and his works are cunsequently 
many, the most important, perhaps, being Elements of 
the Physiology of the Human Body (8 vols., 1757-66). 

Halley, Epaunp, (haul’e,) an English astronomer and 
mathematician, B. in London, 1656, was educated at Ox- 
ford. In 1678 he became professor of geometry in Ox- 
ford University ; and in 1720, Astronomer Royal. D. 1742. 
H. was the first who successfully predicted the reap- 
pearance of a comet; discovered the acceleration of the 
mean motion of the moon; and is credited with having 
been the first to conceive the doctrine of the proper 
motion of the fixed stars in universal space. 

Hallowell, (hil'loaccl,) in Maine, a town of Kennebec 
co. on the Kennebec river, 2 m. S. of Augusta. Pop. 


3,007. 

Hall’s Islands, (ааа Brit. №. America, are а 
smal] group lying off the W. entrance to Frobisher's 
Strait; N. Lat. 63°, W. Lon. 659. 

Hallucination, (hdl-Lu-se-ná'shün.) [L. hallucinatio.] 
Med.) А morbid error, in one or more of the senses. 
erception of objects which do not in fact exert any 

impression on the external senses. H. ог delusion, al- 
most always, if not always, depends on disorder of the 
brain, but is notan index of insanity, unless the patient 
believes in the existence of the subject of the H. 

Halo, (hà'lo) pl. Matos, (hà'lóz.) (L.] (Meteor.) A 
luminous ring or circle, sometimes white and some- 
times colored, appearing round the body of the sun, 
moon, or sturs, when seen through a thin cloud or a 
misty atmosphere. It is of two kinds. The first is of 
small dimensions, and generally consists of three or 
more concentric rings, differently colored, and present- 
ing appearances similar to the phenomena produced 
with very thin plates of transparent substances, These 
are ustially termed соголо (crowns). The second kind, 
or halos properly so called, are very much larger. 
lunar Zi. is n white luminous circle, sometimes having its 
inner edge tinged with red. But the solar halo exhibits 
colors like those of the rainbow, though not во vivid; 
their interior is red, their exterior a violet, which grad- 
ually blends with the sky; sometimes there is also an- 
other much larger and ceucentric halo, tho colors of 
which are fainter. Согопт are supposed to be formed 
by the deflection of light in passing small watery glob- 

es suspended in the atmosphere; and halos by the 
refraction of light in passing through small transparent 
and prismatic crystals of ice flouting in the upper 
regions of the atmospnere. 
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Halogen, (hdl’o-jén.) [From Gr. hals, the sea, and 
ge»nao, I bring forth.) (Chem.) A Н. or Salt-radical ia 
a substance which forms an acid when combined with 
hydrogen; as Chlorine, which forms Hydrochloric achi, 
and Cyanogen, which forms Hydrocyanic acid. 

Haloragacesre, (hiL-or-a-ga'se-e.) (Во) An 0. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of herbs or undershrube, 
often aquatic, with alternate opposite or whorled leaves, 
and small, frequently incomplete, flowers. 

Halton, (haul'tn.) in Canada, а co. of Ontario, on Lake 
Ontario; area, 352 sq. m.; C. Milton. Pop. 22,606. 

Ham, (hdm.) [Fris. hamme.] (Anat.) The inner angle 
of the joint which connects the thigh and the leg of aa 
animal.—(Con.) [Fr. jambcn.] The thigh of a hog, 
salted and dried for human food. 

Ham. (Heb.,swarthy.} Script.) A воп of Noah, who, 
through his sons Cush, Phut, Mizraim, and Canaan, be- 
came the ancestor of the African race generally. 

Ham, (hahm,) a town of France, dept. Somme, 36 m. 
E.8.E. of Amiens. The strong fortress erected here ia 
1470 by the Comte de 8t. Pol, became the prison of the 
ex-emperor of the French,then Prince Louis Napoleon, 
1840-40. Pop. 2,728. 

Hamadan, (him'ah-dán,) [anc. Ecbatana, 
of Persia, p. Irak-Ajemi, 160 m. W.S.W. of 
Pop. 30,000 

Hamadryad, (him'a-dri-ad.) [From Gr. hema, along 
with, and drus, an oak-tree. ? yth.) A wood-nymph, 
a to lie and die with the tree to which it was st 
tached. 

Hamah, — [anc. Epiphania, a fortified ci 
of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, on the Orontes, 111 m. N 
of Damascus. Pop. 30,000. 

Haman, (hd^mdn.) (Scripl.) A courtier of Ahasuerus, 
king of Persia, who, out of motives of personal revenge, 
sought the extermination of the Jewish race in that 
kingdom, in which design he was thwarted by Esther 
(а. ¢.), Who effected his disgrace, abt. 455 B. C. 

Hamburg, (Adm'boorg,) a State of the German em- 
pire, comprising the free city of Hamburg, with a belt 
of circumjacent territory and some small outlying dis- 
tricts. On the 8. and 8.W. it is b. by the Elbe, and on 
all other sides by the duchy of Holstein. Area, 155 64- 
m. Its surface is generully level and highly cultivated. 
Pop. (1876) 388,618.— HAMBURG, a free city and seaport of 
Germany, C. of the above State, and the principal con 
mercial emporium of the empire, lies on tbe N. shore of 
the Elbe, at its point of junction with the Elster, 60 m. 
from its mouth ina B.E. direction, and 36 S.W. of 10: 
beck. М. is a fine, spacious, and well-built city, and 
one which has become much modernized in its 
tectural aspect since the great fire which destroyed the 
greater part of its olden quarter in 1842. H., from its 
situation, has all possible advantages for foreign and 
domestic trade; and is one of the most commerc 
places in the world. It has no docks, all shipping 
anchoring in the river opposite the city, and the 
larger class loading and discharging at Cuxhaven, 
afew miles lower down. The rise of Hamburg dates from 
about the close of the sixth century. After the ех: 
tinction of the Carlovingian dynasty, she belong 
in succession to the Dukes of Saxony and the Counts 
of Holstein; joined the Hanseatic League early in 
18th century, and became a free city in 1269. ln 1810, 
Napoleon made it tho cap. of the depart. Bouches de 
l'Elbe. On Oct. 1, 1888, the free city of Zf. is to be ineot- 
porated into the German Zollverein. 

Hamilear, (hah-mil'kahr,) a Carthaginian general, 
surnnmed BARCA, was the father of the celebrated Han- 
nibal (9. ¢.). Commanding in Sicily during the lst 
Punic War, 247 B. с., he successfully defended that 
island for 5 years against the Romans. He afterwards 
suppressed & formidable insurrection in Carthage 
carried his victorious arms into Spain, in which coun- 
try he fell in battle, 229. 

Hamilton, (him'i-tn) the patronymic of a noble 
Scottish house, one of whose members, JAMES H. 
Earl of Arran, became in 1542 Regent of Scotland, and 
was made Duc de Chatellerault by Henry II. of France 
in 1549. Arran was a partisan of Mary Queen of Scot, 
and D. in 1575. 

Hamilton, ALEXANDER, an American orator snd 
staiesman, B. in Nevis, of Scottish descent, 1757. He 
became а citizen of the U. &, the friend and aid-de- 
camp of Washington, and in 1782 a member of 
Continental Congress. He formed one of a commission 
of delegates convened to draw up the Federal Constitit- 
tion, and afterwards became one of the chiefs of the 
Federalist party. In 1789 he was appointed 
of the Treasury, a position he filled with peculiar abl 
ity, since his financial measures restored tbe publie 
credit, established a national system, and ger 
erally was productive of prosperity to the country at 
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large. After the death of Washington, F. filled fora 
short period the office of commander-in-chief. Killed 
in a duel fought with Aaron Burr, in 1804. 

Wamilton, Smr WiLLIAM, BART., the greatest metaphy- 
sician of the Scottish school, was B. in Glasgow, 1788, 
and descended from a branch of the great Scots house 
of Hamilton. In 1821 he became professor of universal 
history, and in 1836 professor of logic and metaphysica 
in Edinburgh University. Among his chief published 
works are: Philosophy of the Absolute (1827); Philosophy 
of Perception (1830); and Logic (1833). With a remark- 
able power of analysis and discrimination, H. combines 
great decislon and elegance of style, and & degree of 
erudition that is almost without a parallel. D. 1858. 

Ham ‘ilton, Зв WILLIAM Rowan, a British scientist, 
B. in Dublin, 1805, was appointed Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland and Professor of Astronomy in Dublin Univer- 
sity, at the early age of 21. In 1828 he published his 
Theory of Systems of Rays, іп which he developed the 
application of algebra to optics, and revealed the dis- 
covery of two new laws of light — those of the internal 
and external conical refraction of biaxal crystals. In 
1837 he became President of the Royal Academy. His 
Lectures (1853), and Elements of Quaternions, are con- 
pies triumphs of analytical and geometrical genius. 
D. 1865. 

Sinm'ilton, а manuf. town of Scotland, co. Lanark, at 
the confluence of the Clyde and Avon, 12 m. N.W. of 
Lanark. Pop. 10,688. 

Hiam/‘ilton, in Canada W.,a city and port of entry, 
Capital of Wentworth co., at the upper extremity 
of Burlington Bay, 375 m. W.S.W. of Montreal. it is 
well and commodiously built, has a good harbor, and is 
oe centre of a flourishing agricultural country. Pop. 


,000. 

Hamilton, in Florida, a N. co., b. on Georgia; area, 
708 sq. m. ; County Seat, Jasper.—In Jilinois,a 8. co. ; 
area, 396 sq. m. ; C. McLeansborough.—In Indiana, a 
central co. ; area, 400 sq. m. ; County Seat, Nobles- 
ville.—In Гора, а central county ; area, 576 square 
miles; County Seat, Webster City.—In New York, a 
N.E. co. ; area, 1,711 sq. m. ; County Seat, Sageville. 
A town of Madison co., 28 m. S.W. of Utica, and the 
location of Madison University.—In Ohio, a 8.W. co., 
touching Kentucky and Indiana; area, 330 square 
miles; County Seat, Cincinnati.—A prosperous manuf. 
city, O. of Butler co., on the Great Miami River, 2) 
m. N. of Cincinnati.—In Tennessee, a S.S.E. county: 
area, 380 square miles; County Seat, Harrison.—In 
Texas,a central county; area. 85) square miles; C. 
Hamilton. 

Hammer, (hám/mür.) [A.8.hamer.] (Mech) A tool 
used by blacksmiths, joiners, and other classes of me- 
chanics, consisting of an iron head fixed athwart the 
extremity of a short wooden handle. H. are of various 
kinds and qualities, adapted for the particular services 
in which they are employed; as, sledge-, hand-, claw-, 
rivelting-, forge-, and steam-hammers. See STEAM-HAM- 
MER, —(бин.) In muskets, fpwling-pleces, &c., that 
part of the lock which falls with force upon the flint 
or percussion-cap when the trigger is pulled. — (Anat) 
See EAR. 

Hammer-beam, (-bém.) (Arch) A portion of an 
open timber roof, forming 
a truss at the foot of the 
rafter, which gives 
strength and elegance to 
the construction. It looks 
as if there had been a tie 
right across, and the cen- 
tre part being cut out, the 
remnants at each end 
form the H. B. (aa Fig. 

317). 

H &m'mer-head. 

M а See SqUALIDAE. 
am mersm ith, a 
town of England, co. Mid- 
dlesex, on the N. bank of 
ihe Бершс m. S. W. of" 

ndon. . 18,000. , STT — a A, HAMMER-BRAMB. 

Hammock, (фт тару V ^ 
[Fr. Латас — of Carib origin.) (Naud) А kind of cot 
or hanging-bed used on shipboard. It contains the 

mattress, pillow, coverlet, &c., and consista of a piece of 
hempen cloth, 6 ft. long, and 3 ft. wide, at each end of 
which are fastened several small lines meeting in an 
iron ring, and forming clews. 1t is hoisted In its place 
by small ropes termed lanyards, between two battens 
or screws in the beams of the deck above. 

Hampden, Јони, (hdmp'dn) an English pu and 
parliameniart leader, B. in London, 1594. ing tbe 

years he held a seat in the House of Commons, he 
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identified himself as an advocate of publio opinion азё 
champion of popular rights, when the latter were em- 
croached upon by Charles I. and his govt. He suffered 
imprisonment for his refusal to pay the obnoxious ship- 
money; was one of the framers of the Grand Remoa- 
strance ; and also one of the Five Members illegally сека- 
mitted to prison by order of the king. Killed im the 
fight of Chalgrove Field, 1643. 

Hampden, in Massachusetts, a S.W. co. ; area, 610 sq. 
m. ; C. Springfield. 

Hampshire, (hdmp‘shir,) often abbreviated 
Hants, (properly SoUTHAMPTONSHBIRE,] а со. of the B. 
of England, embracing within its limits the Isle of 
Wight, and b. 8. by the English Channel; area, 1,625 sq. 
m. The S.W. portion is occupied by the New Forest. Ag- 
riculture and cattle-rearing form the staple industries. 
C. Winchester. Pop. 543,837. 

Hampshire, (hdmp'shür,) in Massachusetts, a W. oem 

tral co.; a. 524 sq. m.; C. Northampton; — 
—In Ж. Virginia, a N.E. co., b. on Maryland; a. 
850 sq. m.; C. Romney; 

Hampstead, (idmp’stéd,) a town of England, co. Mid- 
— forming one of the N. suburbs of London. Pep. 
32,211. 

Hampton, (hdmp'hin,) а town of England, co. Middle- 
sex, 10 m. W.S.W. of London. Its principal feature és 
Hampton Court Palace, erected by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and for 200 years & favorite residence of the English 
sovereigns. Pop. 10,176. 

Hampton, (hdmp'tün,) a post-borough and C. of Elisa- 
beth City co., Virginia, on the James River, 90 m. AB. 
of Richmond, and the seat of a Normal and Agrical- 
tural Institute founded in 1868. Pop. 2,300. 

Hamp'ton Roads, (-róds,) in Virginia, a large cham- 
nel of Chesapeake Bay, opening into James River bet. 
Norfolk and Hampton. It is defended by Fortress Moa- 
roe and Fort Calhoun. 

Hamster, (hóm'stür.) (Zodl.) The Cricetus vulgaris 
а rodent animal of the fam. Muride. It is a native of 
N. Europe and of Asia; is larger and of a stouter form 
than the common rat, has cheek-pouches, and a short 
hairy tail. It makes in dry soil a burrow for itself, ќа 
which it sleeps, and stores large quantities of grain er 
other provisions. It is an extremely fierce and pugne- 
cious animal, and is a great pest to the farmer. 

Han, (hahn.) (Hist.) A famous Chinese dynasty founded 
by Kun-tsu, 206 B. c. The princes of this house rei 
over the Celestials for a period of 426 years, said to have 
been the ‘Golden Age " of the country's glory in mar- 
tial exploits, the arts, and literature. 

Hanan, ‘лая'ок,) a manuf. town of Prussian Н on 
Mie Kintzig, 11 m. 8.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Pop. 
19,225. 

Hancock, Jonw, (hdn'kók,) an American statesman, В. 
at Quincy, Mass., 1737, became a member of the Mass. 
House of Representatives in 1766, President of the Pre- 
viucíal Congress in 1714, and of the Continental Com- 
gress in the following year. In 1776 he signed the Dee- 
laration of Independence, and from the year 1780 ЫМ 
his death in 1793 filled the office of governor of his ner 
tive State. D. 1793. 

Hian'coek. WixrrzLD Scort, an American general, В, 
in Penna., 1824, after graduating at West Point in 1844, 
served with great gallantry during the Mexican war. 
Appointed brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861, he 
took part in the campaign on the Potomac, fought at 
Antietam, and commanded a corps in the battle of Get- 
tysburg, where he was wounded, 1863. In Aug., 1864 

. became brigadier-general in the regular army ; held 
from Aug., 1867, till Mar., 1868, the command of the 5th 
Military Dist. June, 1880, became the unsuccesstwm 
Democratic nominee tor President, At his p. Feb. 9. 
1886, he was in command of the Dept. of the Eas.. 

Hinn'cock, in Georgia, a N.E. central co.: area, 440 
square miles; County Seat, Sparta.—In Zliinois, a W. 
co.; b. on Missouri and Iowa; area, 720 sq. m.; C. 
Carthage. In Indiana, a central со. ; area, 312 square 
miles; County Seat, Greenfleid.—In Jowa, a N. cent. 
county; area, 510 square miles; C. Ellington.—In 
Kentucky. a N.W. co., b. on Indiana ; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. Hawesville.—In Maine, an E. co., lying along the 
Atlantic ; area, 1,800 e m. ; C. Ellsworth.—In Afisa- 
issippt, a S. co., skirted by the Mississippi Sound; а, 
1,000 square miles ; County Seat, Shieldsborough.—In 
Ohio, a N.W. central county ; area, 536 square miles ; 
County Seat, Finley.—In Tennesse’, a N. E. county; 
area, 480 square miles ; County Seat, Sneedsville.— 

West Virginia, an extreme N. co. ; area, 100 tq. m.; 
` C. Fairview. 

Hand, (dnd) (A.8.; L. monus.] zm) The part 
which terminates the upper extremity in maa, amí 
which is subservient to prehension and touch. k aa 
tends from the fold of the wrist to the ends of the 
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fingers, The hand is sustained by a bony skeleton, com- | Hanley, (Aidn’le,) a town of England, in the Stafford 


posed of 27 pieces, movable on each other; of muscles, 
tendons, cartilages, ligaments, vessels, nerves, &c. It 
is divided into 3 parts: the carpus, or wrist (8 bones); 
the mefacarpus, forming the palm (5 bones); and the 

ers (14 bones or phalanges, in 3 rows). Its concave 
surface is called the palm ; the convex, the back of the 
hend. The facility of being able to oppose the thumb 
to the fingers, in order to seize objects, forma one of the 





Fig. 318. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE BONES OP THE ARM. 


The humerus; 2, the radius; 3, the ulna; 4, carpal bones 
a 6, metacarpal bones; 6, phalanges, ‚ 


distinctive characters of the human hand. The hand 
of the quadrumana, however, has also this characteris- 
tio. — (Manege.) A measure of 4 inches, by which the 
p of a horse is computed: thus we say, a horse of 
16 hands. Also, the anatomical parts of a horse; the 
— neck, and fore-quarters constituting the fore- 
hand; and the remaining parts the Aind-hand. In 
horsemanship, а horseman's right hand is his re 
hand ; and his left hand, the bridle-hand. — ( Her.) Tho 
figure of a H., when borne on a shield, is said to be em- 
blematic of unity, power, alliance, and the like; and is 
termed either dexter (right), or sinister (left). 

Bland-bill, (hdnd'bil,) a printed notice, advertisement, 
or proclamation to be circulated among the public by 
hand, or elso posted up in some prominent place to at- 
tract the attention of passers-by. 

Handel, Gzorce FREDERICK, (hdn'dél) the greatest 
composer of oratorio music that has yet appeared, was 
в. at Halle, Germany, iu 1684. After producing some 
minor operas, &c.,in Italy, he settled in England in 
1712, where he became chapel-master to George I. In 
1740 appeared his oratorio of Saul, and in the following 
year that sublime conception, The Messiah. Samson, 
ЕТТ tn Egypt, Joshua, and Jephéhah are his later works. 

. 9. 

Hand’-flower Tree. (Bof.) See CHEIROSTEMON. 

Handicap, (hdn'de-kdp.) (Sports.) In horse-racing, 
a race in which the competing horses carry a weight in 
poro on to their age, and commensurate with their 

ormer achievements; also, a distance or time-allowance. 
The person appointed to adjust the respective weights 
of horses entered for a weight-for-age race is called the 
handicapper. 

Handling, (hind Ting.) (Paint.) The manner of exe- 
cution by which the artist produces finish; it is the 
method of manipulation peculiar to each artist in the 
use of his pencil. A broad and free method of H. is not 
incompatible with extreme delicacy. 

Handsel, (hdn'sL) (A.S. hand-selen.] (Com.) Money 

d down as earnest of a bona fide sale, 

nd'spike, (-spik.) (.Naut.) On shipboard, a stron 
wooden bar, made square at its further extremity, an 
used asa lever to move the windlass and capstan in 
heaving up the anchor, or raising any very heavy 
weight. 

Wilang-chow-foo, or HANG-TCHEOU, a walled city of 
China, C. of p. Che-kiang, on the Tsien-tang-kiang, 140 
m. 8.E. of Nankin. This is one of the wealthiest cities 
of the empire, of which it was the former cap. Pop. 
100,000. 

Hanging, (hdng'ing.) the mode by which capital pun- 
ishment is carried out in the U. States and in Great 
Britain. It was first adopted in England in 1241, when 
Maurice, a nobleman's son, was hanged for piracy. The 
cause of death in Н. ів complex. The compression of 
the windpipe by the cord, the obstruction of the return 
of venous blood from the head, &nd of the flow of arte- 
rial blood to the brain, the stretching or tearing of the 
nervous structures of the neck, and ín some instances 
dislocation or fracture of the vertebre, may concur іп 
the production of the fatal effect, which, though at- 
tended with violent strrggles in some cases, is probably 
as nearly instantaneous us possible. 

Hang’ ing Gardens, (-gdr/dnz.) (Antiq.) The name 
conferred on certain magnificently laid-out terraced 
gardens at Babylon, sald to have been constructed by 
order of Queen Semiramis. Their existence has, how- 
ever, been by some authorities considered apocryphal. 


shire Potteries, 16 m. N. of Stafford. It has extensive 
manufs. of earthenware. Pop. 21,318. 

Hannibal, (hdn'ne-bdl,) a famous general of antiquity, 
B. in Carthage about 247 в. с., was the son of Hamilcar 
(q.t.). While still a child, his father made a vow of per- 
Тир» hoetility to the Romans — an obligation bis after 

ife conscientiously fulfilled. He early gave evidence 
of superior military genius in Spain, and succeeded 
Hasdrubal as commander-in-chief, 221 в.с. In 219 be 
attacked and took Saguntum, after a siege of 8 months, 
and thus inaugurated the Second Punic War. In the 
following year, at the head of an army of 100,000 men, 
he advanced from Spain across the Alps into Italy, by 
which time his force had been reduced to about 28,000 
men. After gaining victories over the Romans on the 
banks of the Ticinus and the Trebia, he defeated the 
Consul Flaminius in a great battle fought at Lake 
Thrasymene. He next advanced into and devastated 
Apulia and Campania, in which latter prov. his tactics 
were for a time baffled by the defensive strategy of 
Fabius (g.v.). In 216, with an army inferior in num- 
bers, H. totally defeated a Roman force of 90,000 men 
at Canna, in which battle more than 40,000 of the Ro- 
mans were slain, while several thousands were taken 
prisoners. He next took and occupied the city of Capus, 
in 215 entered into an alliance with Philip of Macedon, 
and two years later occupied Tarentum. After a four 
years’ campaign conducted on defensive principles, Н. 
was recalled to Carthage to check the growing successes 
of Bcipio Africanus (g.v.). In 202, the two rivals met 
at Zama, in which battle, Н. was worsted and suffered 
a loss of 20,000 men. In the next year he concluded a 
treaty of peace which put an end to the Second Punio 
War. He then was elected chief magistrate of the re 
public, in which capacity his designs for constitutio 
reform excited the bostility both of the Carthaginian 
nobles and the Roman senate, and he was consequently 
obliged to seek refuge first in Syria and then in ишу 
where he put an end to his life by poison, 183, to avoi 
falling into the hands of the Romans, who һай demanded 
his surrender, 

Xan'nibal. a flourishing city of Missouri, Marion co, 
on the Mississippi, 158 m. N.N.W. of 8t. Louis. 


Hanno, (^dn/no,) a naval commander of Carthage, led 
the fleet which encountered and was defeated by that 
of the Romans near Sicily, 241 в. c. thus putting 2 
end to the first Punic War. H. suffered death in com 
sequence, by order of the Carthaginian senate. — 

Hanover, (hàn'o-vür,) а city of Prussia, C. of a district 
of same name, and, prior to 1866, of an independent king- 
dom, on the Leine, an affluent of the Weser, 35 m. W. 
of Brunswick. The city consists of two divisions, 8n 
old and a new, the latter of which is clean and commo 
dious, and contains the chief public buildings. 
of district, 1,937,637 ; pop. of city, . 

Han/over, in New Hampshire, a town of Grafton ©. 
Бб m. N.W. of Concbrd, and the seat of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, an institution which received its cbarter in dn 
and whence many distirgulshed men have graduat C. 
—In Virginia, an E. central co; area, 400 sq. miles; 
Hanover Court-House. | 

Han'over Court-House, a vill., С. of Hanover Co 
Virginia, 20 m. N. of Richmond. On the 28th May, et 
an obstinate engagement was fought at this place 
a Confederate corps, and Gen. Porter's Union brigada 
resulting in the defeat of the former with conside 
loss in casualties and prisoners. гот 

Hanseatic League, (The.) (hdn-se-dt'ik-.) [F Te 
Ger. hanse, a protective association.) (Hist) m 
assumed by a powerful commercial confederacy en 
into the 12th cent. by the chief cities of N. аш 
for mutual support and protection against the aum 
of rulere and princes, and for furthering the inter 
trade. This association was inaugurated at Ham 
in 1239, and in course of years received — 
membership from foreign commercial cities, un ici 
ing the 14th and 15th cent., the number of mun em 
ties represented numbered not lees than 85. For * 
turies the League controlled the marts and d. the 
Europe, and commanded the respect and de m 
power of kings and governments. Its members Y their 
specific righta, privileges, and immunities: hel ished 
own dieta for the regulation of commerce; 66 in thelr 
factories in foreign countries; and з d dl com- 
own cities the absolute control of all affairs civi, for- 
mercial, and political. Its power, though still tbe 15th 
midable, began to decline from the middle of 
cent. This, however, was not owing to any m of 
ment on the part of its chiefs, but to the Progen pro: 
that improvement which it bad done so much ained 
mote. The civilization which had been at first 
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Ф the sities, gradually extended over the contiguous 
eounty, and feudal anarchy was everywhere super- 
seded by a system of subordination and the progress of 
the arts. The last diet of the confederation met at Lu- 
beck in 1630, after which the union was dissolved. The 
cities of Hamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen (the only 
llanse towns existing at tho present time) retained, 
however, their anc. bond of association as free republics 
till 1810, when they fell under French rule. In 1813 
they regained their independence, and admitted Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main into their confederacy, which city was, 
in 1806, annexed to the German Empire. The other free 
cities were incorporated with the German Emp. in 1882. 

Hants, in England, same as HAMPSHIRE, q. v.—In Nova 
Scotia, a cent. co.; a. 1,000 sq. m.; C. Windsor. 

Haps'burg,or Нловвока, (House ор.) (Hist.) The 
dynastic line of the Austrian emperors, taking its name 
from the castle of Hapsburg, Switzerland, and founded 
by Rudolph, Count of H., elected emperor of Germany 
in 1273. Since 1736, the dynasty has borne the name 
of Hapsburg- Lorraine. 

Haralson, (hdr/-sin,) in Georgia, а N.W. co., b. on 
Alabama; area, 825 sq. m.; C. Buchanan. 

Haras, (hah'rds.) [Fr.] In France, a racing-stable, or 
establishment for the rearing of stud-horses. 

Harbor, Harbour, (hahr/bür. [From A. 8. kere- 
berga, literally, a refuge for soldiers.) A port, haven, 
or inlet of the sea, in which ships can moor, and be 
sheltered from the effects of high seas and heavy 
weather. H. are of 3 kinds: harbers of refuge, — {а 
bore, and pon harbors; and the last-nam n- 
cludes both military and civil H., —the first being forti- 
fied areas of water-surface suited to the reccption and 
fitting-out of ships of war; while the latter are devoted 
almost exclusively to merchant-shipping, and usually 
include both wet and dry docks. 

Harburg, (hahr/boorg,) a fortified seaport of Prussia, 
p. Hanover, on the Elbe opposite the city of Hamburg, 
and 24 m. N.W. of Luneburg. Pop. 6,150. 

Hardeman, (hdrde-mdn,) in Tennessee, a B.W. co.; 
area, 550 sq. m.; C. Bolivar. 

Hardenberg, KARL AucUsT, Prixcz von, (hdr/d?n- 
bairg.) a Prussian statesman, B. іц Hanovér, 1750, en- 
tered the Prussian diplomatic service in 1786, became a 
minister of state, concluded a treaty of peace with 
France in 1795, became premier in 1804, and in the 
following year concluded an alliance with Russia 
against Napoleon I. As chancellor of state in 1810, he 
enacted important reforma; signed the peace of Paris, 
on behalf of Prussia, in 1814 ; attended tho Congress of 
Vienna, and became a second time prime minister in 
1817. D. 1822. 

Harderwik, (hahr’dur-wik,) a fortified seaport of Hol- 
land, p. Guelderland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. N.W. of 

— . 6,148. " Я Е " 
ardim, (лаг din) in Illinois, a B. co., b. on Kentucky ; 
area, BS sq. D County Beat, Ellzabethtown.—1n 
Iowa, & N. central co.; area, 676 square miles ; County 
Seat, Eldora.—In Aentucky, a W. central co.; a. 500 
square miles; C. Elizabethtown.—In Ohío, & N. W. 
central county ; area, 476 вд. m. ; County Seat, Kenton. 
—In Tennessee, a S.W. county; area, 650 square 


miles; C. Savannah. 

Hardinge, HENRY, Viscount, (Adrd’tng,) an English 
general and viceroy. B. in Kent, 1785, achieved a high 
military reputation in the Peninsulur War, became suc- 
cessively Secretary for Ireland, 1834—5, and Secretary 
of War, 1841. From 1844 till 1848 he held the appoint- 
ment of Governor-general of India, und subdued the 
Sikhs. He succeeded the Dukeof Wellington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army, 1852; was created 
field-marshal in 1855. D. 1856. 

Hard Labor. (Crim. Law.) See PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

Hardness, (hahrd'nés. [From hard.| (Phys. The 
resistance which bodies offer to being scratched or 
worn by others. It is only a relative property, for a 
body which is bard in reference to one body may be 
soft in reference to others. The relative H. of two 
bodies is ascertained by trying which of them will 
scratch the other. Diamond is the hardest of all bodies, 
for it scratches an, and is not scratcheu by any. The 
Н. of a body is expressed by referring it to a scale of H. ; 
that usually adopted is: 1, talc; 2, reck-salt; 3, calc- 
spar; 4,fluorspar; 5,apatite; 6, felspar; 7, quartz; 
8, topaz; 9, corundum; 10, diamond. Thus the H. of 
a body which would scratch felspar, but would be 
ecratched by quartz, would be expressed by the number 
66. The pure metals are softer than theiralloys. Hence 
it is that for jewelry and coinage, gold and silver are 
alloyed with copper to increase their H. The H. of a 
body has no relation to its resistance to compression. 
Glass and diamond are much harder than wood, but the 
letter offers far greater r^sistance to the blow of a ham- 
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mer. Hard bodies are often used for polishing powders; 
for example, emery, „уо and tripoli. Diamond, 
being the hardest of bodies, can oily be ground by 
means of its own powder. 

Hard'ware, (-wer.) (Com) A general term which 
commercially embraces all kinds of metallic and the 
commoner varieties of plated goods; that is to say, all 
articles manufactured of iron, brass, steel, zinc, and tin, 

Hardy, (Adrde,) in W. Virginia, a N.E. co., near the 
Maryland state line; area, 1,400 square miles; Capital 


Moorefield. 
Hare, шы, [A. 8. kara.) (Zodl.) See LzPORIDA. 
Hare '-bell. ү) Bee CAMPANULACES. 

lip.) (Surg. А congenital or natural 
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Harelip, (Ad 
deformity, consisting in a fissure of the upper lip, by 
which it is divided into two parts, and thus resembles 
the lip of a hare. Sometimes there aro two fissures. 
This great deformity is easily curable by surgical opera- 
tion, when adopted early — that is to say, as soon as the 
iufant's strength can bear it. 

Harem, (fd’rém.) [Ar., that which is interdicted:] 
The apartments in Oriental and Moorish houses appro- 
priated to the use of the women exclusively. Also, in 
an extended sense, the collective body of wives, odal- 
isques, and female slaves belonging to one person, Bee 
SERAGLIO. 

Hare’s’-tail. (Бог) See LAGURUSB. 

Harfleur, (hdr floor,) a seaport of France, dept. Beine- 
Inférieure, at the junction of the Seine with the Lé- 
zarde, 5 m. E.N.E. of Havre. Pup. 2,100. 

Harford, (hirfürd, in Maryland, a N.E. со.; eres, 


480 sq. m. ; C. Bel Air. 

Haricot, (аат оа) [Fr.] The ripe berries of Phase- 
olus vulgaris, and other varieties of the kidney-bean. — . 
(Cookery.) A stew or ragout of meat and vegetables. 

Harlan, (hárdn,) in Kentucky, a S.E. co. skirted by 
Virginia ; area, 6,000 sq. m. ; C. Harlan. 

maray. ACHILLE DU, (hahħr-la’,) а French jurist, В. im 
Paris, 1536, became first President of the Parliament of 
Paris in 1582, was a strenuous opponent of the League, 
and а firm supporter of the liberal principles intro» 
duced by Henry IV. D. 1616. 

Harlem, in Holland. See HAARLEM. 

Harlem, (hdr'lém,) in New York, а N. suburb and ime 
corporated dist. of New York city, 7 m. N. by E. of the 
City Hall. 

Harlequin, (hahrle-kwin.) [Etymology unknown] 
(Dram.) The name given to the chief male performer in 
a pantomime. He is attired in a parti-colored dresa, 
with a half mask,and is perpetually dancing, leaping, ot 
performing tricks with his wonder-working wand. 
character, borrowed from the Romans, was first intro- 
duced into Italian comedy, where he united extravagant 
buffoonery with great corporeal agility. That part ofa 
pantomime which follows the transformation scene, and 
introduces the “fun” of the performance, is called the 
harlequinade. 

Har lequin-dack. (Zodl.) The Clangula histrionica, 
a duck of the Arctic regions, so called from ita varie- 
gated markings, chiefly white, gray, and black. 

Harlingen, (hdrling-gn.) [Fris. Harus.) А fortified 
seaport of Holland, p. W. Friesland, on the Zuyder-Zea, 
65 m. N.N.E. of Amsterdam. Pop. 9,085. 

Harmattan, (-mdl/tdn.) ( Meteor.) A kind of dry, parch- 
ing, sirccco-like wind which prevails on the African 
coast, bet. Capes Nord and Lopez, during a period of 8 
months, beginning with Dec., and ending with Feb. 

Harmonia, (hahr-mo'ne-ah.) (Myth.) The dess of 
— y ropata daughter of Mars and Venus, end 
wife of mus. 

Harmonica, (-món'e-kah.) [From Gr. harmonikos, har- 
monical.] ( Mus.) An instrument invented by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in which the sound is produced from glass goblets, 
resembling finger-glasses, tuned by filling them more or 
less with water. It is played with the end of a finger 
damped, and the effect is produced in the same way as 
in the common experiment with & drinking-glass and 
water. The less tho quantity of water in one of these 
glasses, the lower the tone. It is difficult to bring out 
the tones instantancously, but a touch of the finger wilt 
stop the vibration and prevent & confusion of sound. 
Tho tones are very sweet, but suited only to soft and 
plaintive airs. 

Harmon'ical Proportion. (Math.) See Prorom 
TION. 

Harmonics, (-mdn'tks.) [From Gr. harmonia, har 
mony.) ( Mus.) That branch of the science which treats 
of the differences and proportions of sound, with respeot 
to acute and grave. 

Harmonists, (hdr’mon-istz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
sect founded by one Geo. Rapp, а Würtemberger, whe, 
with his adherents, emigrated to tae U. States in 1809, 
in which country they established the so-called Pure 
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Apostolic Church at Pittsburg. Afterward they removed 
ёо Ohio, in which State they founded a community ata 
Village named Economy, 17 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. The 
JH. consist of unmarried persons of both sexes, who pro- 
fees the Protestant religion and universal toleration. 
They live in a kind of social brotherhood, having all 
things in common, and the same hours for rest and en- 
yment. 

monium, (-mó'ne-üm.) (Mus) A keyed instru- 
ment, invented by Grenié in 1810, and first described by 

Biot in 1817. It bears more affinity to the organ, but is 
made upon the principle termed the free vibrating reed. 
It has several advantages over the beating-reed of the 
organ :— its tone is of a more agreeable quality; it re- 
quires no pipe; it is less liable to get out of order; and 
it possesses the power of expression, which is an en- 
tirely new property. 

Harmony, (hahr mo-ne.) [L. harmonia.) (Paint.) Such 
a combination of chiar-oscuro, whether by striking con- 
trast or harmonious blending of colors, as serves to 
bring all the various objects in a picture into an harmo- 
pious whole subordinate to the subject treated of.—( Mus.) 
The agreeable concord of several musical sounds heard at 
the same time: or, in other words, it may be defined asa 
geries of combined sounds, arranged by consonant in- 
tervals,and moving according to the fixed laws of modu- 
on. H. may be divided into simple and eompound. 
ple H. is that in which there is no concord to the 
fandamental above ah octave. Compound H. signifies 
duplication of the simple harmony of an octave. 
atural H. is a mixture of concords and discords. Fig- 
ered Н. is that in which, for the purpose of melody, one 
er more of the parta of a composition move, during the 
eontinuance of a chord, through certain notes which do 
ot form any of the constituent parts of that chord. — 
. OF THE SPHZRES. (hilos) А tenet hypothetically 
held by Pythagoras, and others of the anc. philosophers, 
according to which celestial music, imperceptible tothe 
ears of mortals, was supposed to be produced by the 
sweetly-tuned motions of the stars and planets. 

ar’ motome, (-0m.) [From Gr. karmos, a joint, and 
fomé, an incision.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina and 

ta of a prevailing white color, and occurring in 
maetalliferous veins; it is translucent, and hard enough 
to scratch glass. It is ulso called Cross-stone, on ac- 
eount of the cruciform figure of its crystals. 

Arness, (hahr'nés,) the whole accoutrements or equip- 
ments of a knight or horseman. Also, a horse’s armor. 
Marnet, (hárnct,) in N. Curolina, a central co.; area, 
675 sq. m. ; C. Summerville. 

Harold (hdrdid) I., King of England, surnamed HARE- 
зоот on account of his fleetness in run was 2d son 
ef Canute the Great, and s. to the throne in 1037. He 
э. 3 years later. — H. II., son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
wes proclaimed king of England in 1066, on the death 





Jg. 819. — CORONATION OF HAROLD, (Bayeux tapestry.) 


vf Edward the Confessor; and in the same year utterly 
defeated an invasion of the Norsemen, only to be a few 
days later overthrown himself by William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, near Hastings, on the 14th Oct. 
Maroun-al-Raschid, (hah-roon’-al-rdsh'id,) the 
greatest of the Abbassides caliphs, was B. abt. 766 A. D., 
and s. to the throne in 786. He was a wise and enlight- 
ened sovereign ; promoted literature and the arts; and 
abt. 804 compelled the Byzuntine emperor Nicephorus 
to pay him tribute. D. 809 A. D. 
Шар, (hahrp.) [A.S. hearpa.] (Mus.) A triangularly- 
shaped musical stringed instrument, held in high 
esteem among the ancients. It stands upright, and 
when used is placed between the knees of the per- 
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former, who produces its tones by the action of th 
thumb and fingers of both hands on the 
wires. Of the 3 kinds of H. known 
to exist —the most useful are those 
called the dowble and pedal. This in- 
atrument is manifestly of high anti- 
quity, for it appears (in various 
forms) to have been used by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians (Fig. 380), He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons and Celts it was 
also a favorite instrument; and with 
the Anglo-Normans it was equally 
popular. The harp was long a fa- 
vorite instrument for the drawing- 
room; but its use has greatly de- 
clined since the introduction of the 


— 
arper’s Ferry, (nar päre) in 
W. Virginia, a town of Jefferson co. 
at the point of meeting of the Poto- 
mac and Shenandoah rivers, 53 m. 
N.W. of Washington. This place 
was the scene of the raid led by the 
abolitionist John Brown (q. v), in 
1859. Pop. abt. 1,500. 

Harpocrates, (hdr-põk'rah-tees.) 
(Myt.) The name given by the Greeks 
to the god of silence or secrecy, repre- 
sented as holding one finger to his 
mouth, and supposed to be identical Fig. 380. 
with the Egyptian divinity Horus. — ASSYRIAN HARP. 

Har m, (hahr-poow'.) (Ет. kar- (Nineveh Marbles.) 

.| (Naut.) An arrow-headed iron 
nstrument, secured to a rope at its other end, and 
employed in spearing whales. An improved instru- 
ment, called a H.-gun, is now often employed, being dis- 
charged from a gun or swivel. 

Harp'sichord, (-se-kérd.) [O. Fr. harpechord.] e) 
A keyed musical instrument, formerly in vogue, 
which may be defined as an early and imperfect kind 
of pianoforte. It consisted of a square or oblong wooden 
case containing & sounding-board, over which wire 
strings were stretched, supported by bridges, and played 
upon by means of keys. The sounds were produced 
by small pieces of quill, which, when forced past the 
strings, caused them to vibrate with Jingling and rather 
unmelodious notes. 

Harpy, (hahr'pe,) pl. HAR'PrzsS, (-peez.) (Gr. harpniai, 
literally, snatchers away.] (Myt.) One of a trio of fabu- 
lous winged monsters who bad the faces of women,the 
bodies of vultures, and claws on their fingers and toes. 
They were held to be the presiding deities of storms, 
and were sisters — named Аёо, Ocypete, and Celano 
— the reputed daughters of Pontus and Terra. The 
are described in Virgil's неа III. 211 et ка. — (206. 
А name frequently applied to some of the idee, 
and more especially to the Marsh-hawk or Harrier. 
See Circus. 

Harrier, (hdr're-ür.) (ZoXt.) A small hound, with an 
acute sense of smell, kept for hunting hares, — Also, a 
pame given to some members of the Falcon fam. 8ee 

RCUS. 
Harris, (hdrris) an island of the Scottish Неввірга, 


. v. 
Harris, in Georgia, a W. co., b. on Alabama; area, 500 
square miles; C. Hamilton. Pop. 18.281.—In Teras, ап 
E. co, washed by the Bay of Galveston; Capital 
Houston. 
Mer risbure: (Pierie DAT) in Pennsylvania, a pros- 
rous city, C. of the State and of Dauphin co., on the 
eft bank of the Susquehanna, 107 m. W. by N. of Phila- 
delphia. It isa handsome, well-built city and contains 
the State Capitol, H. has extensive manufactories ot 
iron, steel, cotton guods, &c. 
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Harrison, Jonx, (hdr're-sn,) an English inventor, 
B. 1693, was the first who perfected a sea-chronometer 
by which the longitude might be determined within 18 
miles. He received as compensation for the value of 
his discovery a govt. reward of $100,000. He also in- 
vented the compensation pendulum. D. 1776. 

Harrison, WILLIAM Henry, 9th President of the U. 
States, was B. in Charles City co., Va„ in 1773. After a 
service of 8 years in the army, he was chosen a delegate 
to Congress in 1799, for the Northwest Ter., and elected 
Governor of the territory of Indiana in 1801. In 1811 
he defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, and became a 
major-general in the U. 8. army in 1813. In the same 
year he defeated a British force on the Thames, and 
was elected to the U. 8. Senate in 1824. After a brief 
residence in Colombia as minister, 1828-0, he became 
the unsuccessful Whig candidate for the Presidency iz 


HAR 


however, he carried — 
he chief magistracy over Mr. Vaa Buren, and D. one | 
month after entering upon the office, April 4, 1841. 

Harrison, BENJAMIN, grandson of W. Н. Harrison, 

23d President of the United States, p. at North Bend, 
O., Aug. 23d, 1833. Entered Miami University, Oxford, 
О., at 15: graduated at 18; studied law in Cincinnati ; 
married at 21, and removed to Indianapolis. In 1860 
he entered the political campaign on the Republican 
ride, and was soon after elected Reporter of the Supreme 
Court. In July, 1862, he raised а company for the 
war, and was successively lieutenant, captain, and 
colonel of the 70th Indiana. Не was breveted briga- 
dier-general for gallantry of Resaca ; at the action of 
Peach Tree Creek gained the full rank of brigadier- 
general, and served under Sherman till the end of the 
war. He returned to law practice until 1876, when he 
ran for Governor. He was elected to the U. 8. Senate, 
and took his seat March 4, 1881. In 1888he was nomi- 
nated for President, was elected over Cleveland, and 
was inaugurated March 4, 1889. He ran again for the 
Presidency in 1892, and was defeated by Cleveland. 
He afterward accepted a professorship in the University 
of California. 

каток; (hdr'ro-gát,) a town and fashioncble вра 
of England, co. York, 20 m. 8.W. of the city of York. 
Its waters have noted chalybeate properties. Pop. 5,300. 

Harrow, ог HaRROW-ON-THE-HILL, (hdr'ro,) a town of 
England, co. Middlesex, 10 m. N. of London, noted for 
its great public school, at which Lord Byron received 
his education. Pop. 6,100. 

Harrow, (hdr’ré.) [Dan. haro.] (Agric. An imple- 
ment used in the preparing of ploughed land for the 
reception of seed, and to mix the latter with the soil 
after it has been distributed by the sower. It consists 
of а rectangular /7on or wooden frame, with a number 
of spikes or iron teeth projecting downward from the 
transverse bars of the body of the frame, 

Hart, (hahrt.) [A.S. heort.] (Zoól.) A five-year old 
stag, or male deer: — opposed to hind, or female deer of 
the like age. 

Hart, Jonn, (hdrt,) в. in New Jersey, signed the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, and represented his 
State in Congress, 1772. D. 1780. 

Hart, in Gevrgia, a N.E. co.; area, 330 sq. m.; C. Hart- 
well; . —In Kentucky, a W. central co.; a. 
425 eq. m.; C. Munfordsville; . : 

Hartford, (hárt/fürd,) in Connecticut, a N. central со. ; 
а. 807 sq. m.; C. Hartford; p. (1880) 125,877.—An im- 
portant city, C. of above co., and since 1875, the cap. 
of the State, on the Connecticut, 30 m. N.N.E. of New 
Haven. This is a handsome and prosperous place, and 
contains among its public edifices the State-House, 
Trinity Coll., and the American Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. The manuf. interests of 77. are many and impor- 
tant; the principal being fire-arms, carpets, aud hard- 
ware, Publishing and fire and life insurance are also 
much attended to. i 

Hartford Convention, (The,) (kén-vin’shiin.) 
(Am. Hist.) Under this name an assembly of New Eng- 
land delegates met at Hartford Conn., Dec. 15, 1814, for 
the purpose of lodging a formal protest against the war 
then being carried on with Great Britian ; and also for 
proposing certain amendinents to the U. S. Constitution. 
After a sitting of 20 days, the Convention broke up 
without having achieved anything of practical moment, 
except the bringing about the extinction of the Feder- 
alist party as a political power. 

Hartlepool, (^drt'l-pool ) a seaport and borough of 
England, co. Durham, near the embouchure of the 
Tees, 17 m. S.E. of the city of Durham. Pop. 13,164. 

Hartshorn, (Spirits or,) (AaArtz'hórn.) (Chem.) 
An impure solution of carbonate of ammonia, obtained 
by the destructive distillation of Hart's horn, bone, &c. 
An impure solid carbonate of ammonia, called salt of 
H., is formed at the same time. 

Harts-tongue, (tüng.) (Bot.) See SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

Hartz, (The,) (hdrz.) [Ger. Harz, or Harzgebirge. | 
A range of mts. in N. W. Germany, separating the basin 
of the Elbe from that of the Weser, bet. N. Lat. 51°35’ 
-51957', and E. Lon. 10? 10'-11930'. Maximum length 
10 m., by an average breadth of 28. The highest sum- 
mit is the Brocken, 3,740 ft. above sea-level. The Z.is 
excessively rich in minerals, and it is identifled with 
the most cherished traditions and supernatural folk- 
ore of the German рес le. 
arvard, (hdr’va 5 the oldest of the American 
colleges, was founded, in 1638, at Cambridge, 5 m. from 
the pr sent city of Boston, Mass. It took the name of H. 
after a divine of that name who liberally endowed the 
institution. In 1727 the latter had so far progressed as 
t5 cctablish a chair of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, and in 1782 one of Chemistry. In 1805, a Profes- 
Gorship of Natura/ History was endowed by certain citi- 

„Zens W Boston, and in 1816, the Rumford Professorship 


1836. Four years later, 
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62 che Sciences as applied to the arts originated out of 
a bequest by Count Rumford (q. v.). 1839 saw the incep- 
tion of an Astronomical Observatory, and 20 years later 
the Museum of Comparative Zoólogy, presided over by 
Prof. Agassiz. There are, besides, Chairs of Mineral- 

. ogy and Geology, of Mining, and of Civil Engineering, in 
addition to the Lawrence School of Science erected in 
1846. The university consists of 15 buildings — one of 
which, the Medical School, is located in Boston — built 
upon 14 acres of well laid-out grounds. Until 1865, the 
board of administration, or Overseers, consisted of the 
chief State functionaries, appointed ez officio, the Pres- 
ident and Treasurer of the University, and 30 elected 
citizens. The staff consists of 51 professors, and 73 tu- 
tors, proctors, &с.; and the student body of abt. 1400 
pupils, of which number abt. one-half are undergradu- 
ates, while the remainder attend one of the 4 profession- 
al courses of law, medicine, science, and theology. The 
library contained in 1879 nearly 250,000 vols. 

Har'vest-fly. (Zoöl.) See CICADARLE. 

Harvesting, (hahr'vést-ing. [From A.S. herefest.) 
The operation or process of cutting, uprooting, or other- 
wise getting in and nering field-crops, and drying 
and storing them for future use. 

Harvey, WILLIAM, (hádr've,) an eminent English anato- 
mist, в. in Kent, 1578, graduated at Cambridge in 1597, 
and in 1609 was appointed physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, London. About 1617 he made his fa- 
mous discovery of the circulation of the blood, and pub- 
lished the results of his researches in 1628, in a work 
—— Exercitationes de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, D. 
1657. 

Hasdrubal, (hds'droo-bál,) a brother of Hannibal, de- 
feated and slain near the Metaurus, in 207 B. C., during 
an invasion of Italy to reinforce the Carthaginians. 

Hashish, or Hasheesh, (hdsh’ésh.) [Ar.] A nar- 
cotic preparation of Indian hemp used by various Ori- 
ental peoples to produce a species of dreamy intoxica- 
tion, somewhat akin to that obtained by the smoking 
of opium. 

Hasp, (hdsp.) [A.S. heps.] In its common sense, an 
iron clasp which passes over a staple so as to receive the 
insertion of à padlock.—(Agric.) A farming-implement 
used in the scarification of pasture lands. 

Hasselt, psp a fortif. and manuf. town of Bel- 
gium, C. of p. of Limburg, on the Demer, 45 m. E. of 
Brussels. Pop. 10,448. і 

Hastate, Hastile, (^ds'tàt.) [From L. hasta, aspear.] 

Bot.) Lanceolate, or spear-shaped, — as a leaf. 

Hastings, (/^ás'tingz,) a borough and fashionable sea- 
bathing resort of Eng- 
land, co. Sussex, 54 m. 
S.E. of London. It is 
one of the Cinque Ports, 
and near it, on the 14th 
Oct., 1066, was fought 
the decisive battle 
which gave to William 
the i Сопаце? the 
English throne. А 
29,289. * 

Hastings, in Canada 
W. an E. central со. ; 
area, 1,325 вд. m.; C. 
Belleville. Pop. 52,686, 

Hastings, in Minne- 
sota, & town, C. of Da- | 
kota co., on the Missis- < 
sippi river, abt. 2b m. < 
below $t. Paul. 





3,458. ; 
Hastings, WARREN, = 
the first of the English * 


viceroys of India, was 
в. in Worcestershire, 
1732. Atthe age of 18 
proceeded to Calcutta, 
where his proficiency 
in Oriental languages 
speedily raised him to a seat in the Council of Ben 
1761. After having been made President of that Counci 
in 1772, he suppressed an insurrection headed by Hyder 
Ali, Rajah of Mysore, and to replenish the public treas- 
ury resorted to heavy exactions upon the wealth of the 
native princes. In 1785 he resigned his office, and after 
his arrival in England was impeached by the Whig 
party for malfeasance in the administration of Indian 
affairs. After a memorableand protracted trial lasting 
7 years, H. was acquitted by the House of Commons in 
1795. D.1818. 
Hat, (Ла!) [A.S. het.] (Costume.) A head-covertng worn 
by both sexes, designed of different shapes, composed 
of a variety of materials, and used both as a protection 


Fig. 381. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry» 
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against the weather, and for purposes of dress and orna- 
meat. 





Fig. 382, — HATS. 


1, 14th cent. ; 2, end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th cent. ; 
3, 17th cent. ; 4, beginning of the 15th cent.; 5, (1792.) 


Hatchee, or Harcite, (lacke) a river rising in Tip- 
pah co., Miss., which, flowing through S.W. Tennessee, 
falls into the Mississippi near Randolph.  Steamboats 
ascend as far as Bolivar, 150 mn. from its mouth, Оп its 
‘banks, at Davies's Bridye, Oct. 6, 1862, the Confederate 
Gen. Van Dorn's Curps Was defeated by the Union com- 
mand of Gen. Ord, with considerable logs. 

Hatchet, (hich и.) {From Fr. hacker, an axe.) A small- 
bladed, short-handled axe, used for chopping purposes, 
— Among the N., American Indians, the //, is the figura- 
tive emblem of war and hostility ; thus, to take up the 
hatchet, is u metaphorical term expressing a declaration 
of war; to bury the hatchet, a resturation of peace or 
amity. 

Matching, (ласт) [From Fr. hacher.] (Fine Arts.) 
The term applied to a series of lines placed closely side 
by side, to produce the etlect of a uniform tint in eun- 
graving, and laid on by the strokes of the crayon or 

raver, at angles more or less acuto, according to the 
берт. of shadow. — (Nat. Hist.) Seo INCUBATION. 

Hatchway. (Сит) CVaut.) On shipboard, a large 
square or oblong opening cut in the decks to admit a 
passage into the held, the "Uweendecks, &с. In large 
vessels there are 3 F: —the fore, main, and after; cor- 
responding with the several sections of the ship. i 

Hatteras, (hat'tr-is,) in N. Carolina, an inlet of Pami- | 
lico Svund, commanded by Forts Chirk and Hatteras, 
which places, while in the occupation of the Conteder- 
ates, surrendered to Com. Striugham’s naval expedition, | 
Aug. 29th, 1561. 

Hautes-Alpes. (4or-ilp,) n SE. dep. of. France, for- 
merly part ot p. Dauphine. 1t is the most loftily situ- ` 
ated of tho French depts., being intersected by the 

rincipal range ot the Cottian Alps; area, 2,156 рл. 

„Чар. Pep. 122,117. — HAUTE-GARONNE. Seu GARONNE | 

Haute). — lHvrE-LoiRE, a SE. dep. of France, bet. N. 
44° 45/-15? 24', and E. Lon. 30-40 dU' i crea, 1,505 

sq. m. Its surface is almost entirely covered by the 
Cevennes mountain-range. Its soil, watered by the 
Loire wii Allier, is rich in coal and other minerals. Со 


| 
| 
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Le Puy. Dy. 312,661. Нлотв-Мавни a К.Е. et 
France, b. E. by the Vosges; area, 2,460 sq. m. dart Tite, 
Chief rivera, the Marne, Aube, and Meuse. ro- 
ductive. Iron is extensively mined. C. Chaumont. А». 
259,096. — Haurs-SaOnz, an E. dep. of France, | ing bet. 
N. Lat. 47° 15’ and 48°, and bet. E. Lon. 50 39. т; 
area, 1,192 вд. то. Its surface, watered by the Saône, ia 
generally hilly, and soil fertile. C. Vesoul. Pop. 317,106. 
— HAUTE-VIENNE, a W. dep. of France, formed of part 
of p. Limousin ; area, 2,130 sq.m. It is watered by the 
rivers Vienne and Gartempe. Surface mountainous. 
pue cattle and horses are largely reared. C. Limoges. 
. 326,037. 

Hatti-sherif, (hdt'te-sh?2r-1/.) [From Ar. hati, a docu- 
ment, and Turk. sherif, good.) (Pol.) The name given 
by the Turks to every re- 
acript proceeding from the 
Sultan. The hatti-sherifs 
are composed in the Turk- 
ish lauguage, and written 
in the Arabian court-hand. 

Hauberk, HABERGEON, or 
HaAUBERGEON, (haw'birk.) 
B healaborg, & covering 
or the neck.) (Antig) A 
piece of armor, of supposed 
German origin, introduced 
during the llth cent. It 
consisted (Fig. 383) of a 
jacket, or tunic with wide 
sleeves reaching a little be- 
low the elbow, all in one 
piece, covered with chain 
or ringed mail, In France, 
it was the armor of a 
knight; and only persons 
of & certain estate were al- 
lowed to wear it. Esquires 
were restricted to a simple 
ccat of mail, without hood 
and hose. 

Haalm, (hawm.) [A.8. 
healm.] (Agric.) The dried 
stalk or stem of a vegetable 
or other plant. Fig. 383. 

Haunch, (insh.) | From A WARRIOR OF THE 11ra omre. 
Gr. angkos, a curve.] Anat.) (From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 
The hollow part of the body 
with which the thigh effecta a junction. 

Hautboy, (ho'boi.) (AMfus.) Ree OBOR. 

Haüy, RENÉ Jusi, Авв?, (hah-we',) an eminent French 
mineralogist, В. in Picardie, 1743, He became a member 
of the Academy in 1783; and, in 1802, was appointed 
professor of mineralogy to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Faculty of Sciences. His greatest title 
to fame is his theory of crystallization founded on geo- 
metrical laws. Among hischief works are а Treatise on 
Mineralogy (1801); an Elementary Treatise on Physica 
(1803); and a Treatise on Crystallography (1822). D. 1822. 

Havana, (легна) [Sp. Habana, the haven; some- 
times written HAVANNAH.] A fine and flourishin city 
and seaport of the W. Indies, C. of the island of бом, 
on its N.W. coast, in N. Lat. 23° 8/ 15", W. Lon. 829 
45". ]t boasts one of the most secure and commodious 
harbors in the W, hemisphere, and is both — ak 
and politically a place of the highest importance. Bot 
city and harbor are strongly fortified. H, is very gener- 
ally well-built, and possesses some fine public buildings, 
prominent among which is the Cathedral, in which are 
deposited the remains of Columbus. The Spanish cap- 
tain-general of the island has his residence here, and 
the excellence of the cigarsand fine tobacco extensivel 
manufactured by the Havanese has become proverbial. 
The city was founded by Diego Velasquez in 1511, twice 
taken by buccancers, and, after a successive occu 
by the French and English, was restored by the latter te 
Spain in 1762. Pop, 1882, est. 250,000, 

Havelock. [Named utter Gen. Havelock.) (АП) A 
light linen coif or neck-covering worn by troope as a 
defence against the rays of the sun in hot weather. It 
hangs from the turage-cap or shako as far down as the 
shoulders behind, 

Haven, Arn.) [A.S. hefen.] Same as HARBOR, q. 9. 

Haverford, (/iir.jürd,) in Pennsylvania, & twp. of 
Delaware со. 10 m. W. of Philadelphia, At this place is 
Н. College, an educational institution founded by the 
Society of Friends in 1833. Pop, 1,338. 

Haverhill, (Л) in AMassachusefts, & prosperous 
town of Essex co., at the head of Merrimac river-navi- 
Kation, 32 m. N. of Boston, and connecting by 2 bridges 
with the opposite town of Bradford. It has numerous 


and important manufs. 
Haversack, (hiv'r-sik.) [Fr. havresac.] A strong 
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ooarse linen bag, used by troops in carrying provisions, 
&c., on a march. 

Einvre, (hahvr.) [Fr. Le Havre, the harbor; formerly 
Haver ре GRACE.] А fortified seaport of N.W. France, 
dept. Seine-Infórieure, on the N. bank of the estuary of 
the Seine, 42 m. W. of Rouen. The harbor, which is an 
excellent one and capable of accommodating upwards 
of 450 ships, possesses two roadsteads, und at its en- 
trance has two lighthouses on Cape de la Hére. The 
trade of H. is very extensive, it being the sea-outlet of 
the bulk of the commerce of Paris, and it connects by 
steam-communication with the chief ports of England, 
besides carrying on a mail-service to and from New York. 
Pop. 1881, 103,063. 

Hawaii, For description of the Hawaiian group, see 
Влмржтен IsLANDS. This group was made a constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1840, by Kamehameha III. Ywo 
more Kings of this name reigned, followed in 1878 by 
Lunalilo, in 1874 by Kalakana,and in 1891 by Queen 
Lilivokalini. On January 18, 1894. a bloodless revolu- 
tion took place at Honolulu, the Capital. The Queen 
was deposed, and a provisional government established, 
with Sanford B. Dole as President. The annexation 
of Hawaii by the United States was subsequently recom- 
mended by President Harrison, but afterward opposed 
by President Cleveland, and in 1891 Hawaii was made 
an independent Republic, Sanford B. Dole being 
elected its first President under the new constitution. 
The Preeident's term of office is fixed at six years. 
There is no Vice-President. There is a Cabinet of 4 
members, a Senate and House of Representatives. 
Revolutionary efforts afterward made in favor of the 

. deposed queen failed of success. 

Hawk, ( 


uk.) [Icel. haukr.} (2001) A term often ap- | 


plied to almost all the Fulconidz, except the largest | 
eagles, but also used in a more restricted sense to desig- | 
nate a section of the family reckoned among the tgnoble | 
birds of prey, having the wings so short as not to extend : 
to the extremity of the tail, and the bill short and curv- | 


ing from the base. In many of their characters and 
habits, however, they makea very nearapproach to the 
true falcons. The species are numerous, are arranged 
in several genera, and are distributed over the world. 


Fa IDB. 

Hwee баша) [From А.З, hals, the neck.] (Маш) 
The part of the bows of aship close to the cable-tier. 
When the ship has two anchors down, and the cables 
diverge, the МН. is said to be clear; when they are in- 
tersected by the vessel’s turning half round, there is a 
cross in the H.; another cross makes an elbow ; and an- 
other, a round turn ; and, in the latter two causes, the Zf. 
— Disengaging the cables is called cleuring the 

.— Freshening H. means paying out a little cable so 
as to present a new surface to the friction in the hawse- 
hole, or across the cutwater.— Athwart H. signifies 
across the bows of а ship lying at moorings. 

awthorne, NATHANIEL, (haw'thórn) an eminent 
American romancist, в. at Salem, Mass., in 1804. Не 
graduated at Bowdoin Coll. in 1825, and two years later 
published his Twice-told Tales— & work highly spoken of 
by the “ North American Review." In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the port of Salem, and in 1854 U.S. 
consul at Liverpool, Eng., a position be held for 4 years. 
H?s reputation will mainly rest upon The Scarlet Letler, 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The Blithedale Romance, 
works of the very highest order of merit. D. 1864. 

Нау. [A.8. лер.) (Agric.) Grass dried to serve as fodder. 

Haydn, Јозерн, (hi'dn,) a celebrated musical composer, 
B. in Austria, 1732, and studied under Porpora. In 
1791 produced in London six grand symphonies, fol- 
lowed at Vienna in 1780 by his chef-d'œuvre ** The Crer- 
tion." D. 1809. 

Hayes, Isaac, (ла2,) an American Arctic explorer, B. in 
Penn. in 1832. In 1853 an associate of Kane in Arctic 
explorations. In 1860 he made a second expedition, and 
explored the S. coasts of Greenland in 1869-71. D. 1881. 

Hayes, RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD, 19th Prest. of the U.S., 
suc. Grant. B. іп Ohio, 1817, practised law in Cincin- 
nati. Married, in 1852, Lucy Ware Webb. Hesupported 
Scott in 1852, Fremont in 1856, and Lincoln for the 
Presidency. He entered the army as Major of the 23d 
Ohio infantry, and participated in tbe campaigns of W. 
Virginia and the battles around Winchester; was se- 
verely wounded at South Mountain; elected to Congress 
from Ohio in 1861; twice Governor of Ohio; nominated 
for Prest. by the Republican Convention at Cincinnati, 


June, 1876, in cpposition to S. J. Tilden, of N.Y. ; took | Hend'ache, (-àk 


his seat March 4th, 1877. D. 1893... 
fiaynau, Julius JAKOB, (hinow,) ВАКОЁ Von, an Aus- 
trian soldier, B. in Cassel, 1786, became in 1544 fieid- 
marshal, and in 1849 commander-in-chief in Hungary. 
Lost command in 1850. H. із accused of cruelty. D. 1853. 
Hayti, or Haiti, (лс'е,) [Parib Ind., the * mountain- 
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ous land," a large island of the W. Indies, one of the 
Greater Antilles group, bet. N. Lat. 17° 40'-199 38’, and 
W. Lon. 68° 24-749 35’. The Atlantic bounds it on the 
N., Porto Rico on the E. (from which it is divided by 
the Mona Passage), the Caribbean Sea on the S., while 
to the W. the Windward Passage intervenes between it 
and the islands of Cubaand Jamaica. In form an irregu- 
lar triangle, its length from E. to W. is about 400 m. ita 
maximum and central breadth abt. 155 m. The island 
is politically divided into the two independent republics 
of Harti (properly so called) — consisting of the W.and 
smaller portion — and Sr. DoMINGO, or Dominica; the 
former having an area of 10,204 sq. m., and the last- 
named State one of 17,826 sq. m. — Desc. The greater 
portion of this island is characterized by an extensive 
and much ramified mountain-syatem, of which the chief 
range is that of the Cibao Mts., which, intersecting the 
centre of the island from E. to W., maintains an average 
altitude of 6,000 feet. The coast-line is indented with 
numerous bays and inlets — chief of which are those of 
Gonaives and Samana. Among the numerous islands 
dotting its waters, Tortuga and Gonaives constitute the 
principal ones. The most available harbors are those 
of Port-au-Prince, Jeremie, Aux Cayes, and Gonaives. 
In parts of the interior are found several considerable 
und fertile plains and savannas. The Artibonite and 
Yagua are the principal rivers. The soil is of almost 
unequalled fertility, yielding tropical products of al- 
most every kind, particularly a most luxuriant and 
varied vegetation. The principal agricultural staples 
are sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, cocoa, rice, and maize. 
The principal foreign trade is carried on with the U. 
States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Germany. 
In Harti, the chief towns are Port-au-Prince (the C.), 
Cape Haytien, Jacmel, Gonaives, Jeremie, and Aux 
Cayes; in Dominica, San к, (the C.), апа Porto 
Plata. This island was discovered by Columbus in 1496, 
und received from him the name of Hispaniola ('* Little 
Spain”), which it for some centuries retalned. In 1665 
the French laid the foundation of the present Haytien 
republic, and by degrees absorbed the greater part of 
the island. Between the years 1776-1789 it ranked 
among the richest and most prosperous of the colonial 
possessions of France; the French revolution, however, 
subverted this state of things. Taking advantage of the 
ép urchical state of the home-country, the negro element 
vt the pop. of the island (forming 3-4ths of its inhabe.) 
rose in revolt, and in 1800 proclaimed the country in- 
dependent, — finally expelling the French in 1803. Deg- 
salines (q. v.) then formed a so-called empire of brief 
duration. This was followed by successive perioda of 
change of rule and intervening anarchy. At length, im 
1821, Gen. Boyer obtained the supreme power, which he 
held till 1843, in which year San Domingo formed itself 
into a separate republic under Gen. Santana. In 1849, 
another negro empire was declared in H., under the 
sovereignty of Soulouque (д. v.), who assumed the title 
of Fuustin J. In 1858 he was deposed to make way for 
a presidency under Gen. Geffrard. From 1861 till 1863 
San Domingo placed herself under Spanish rule, which 
she repudiated in the last-numed year in favor of re- 
publican self-government. From this period till 1870, 
the history of the two divisions of the island is a mere 
chronicle of political convulsion and civil wars — one 
ruler making way for another ruler in turn, and во on. 
In Feb., 1870, a proposition, made by the Dominican 
govt. of Pres. Baez, to transfer the entire Republic to 
the U. States, received due attention from the latter 
govt, which dispatched & commission who reported 
favorably thereon. The U. 8. Senate, however, event- 
ually rejected this scheme of annexation. . of 
Hayti, 672,000; of San Domingo, 136,500; (1876) 250,000. 


Haywood, (hã'wùc® in N. Carolina, a W. co., b. on 


Tennessee; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Waynesville. Pop. 7,921. 
— In Tennessee, a W. co. ; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Browns- 
ville. Pop. 25,094. 


Hazel, (/à'2l. [А.8. лозе] (Bot) See CoRTLACEZ. 
Head, (héd.) [A.S. heafod.] (Anat) See CaPuT.— 


(Shipbuilding.) The fore extremity of a ship, or that 
which consists of the bows and cutwater. — BY THE 
Heap. (Naut.) A term noting the depression of a 
ship's head in the water; as, a vessel drawing 12 ft. by 
the head. — Heap ОР Water. (Hydraul.) The height 
of a fall or column of water, measured from the upper 
surface of the lower stream to the upper surface of the 
reservoir producing the pressure. ` 

5 (Med.) Pain in the head, some- 
times referred to the forehead, sometimes to the occi- 
put, and sometimes to the entire head. It is at times 
sharp or lancinating, like the pain of a neuralgic parox- 
ysm; in other cases it is a dull, heavy pain. It is a 
symptom occurring in many affections, such as active 
cerebral congestion, all the essential fevers, acute dys- 
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popsia, &c. When not symptomatic of some affection, 
t is, occurring idlopathically, it is frequently due to 
neuralgia affecting either the cervico-occipital nerves 
or the supra-orbital division of the 5th pair. Pain lim- 
ited to one side of the head, or hemicrunia, may be due to 
neuralgia affecting the nerves | named. This affec- 
tion is extremely common. It occurs in paroxysms, 
lasting usually from 12 to 24 hours, in some cases bein 
of shorter duration, and occasionally continuing for 
or8 days. There are few persons who do not occasion- 
ally experience an attack after childhood or adult age, 
and there are very many who are subject to attacks re- 
curring sometimes at regular, but usually at irregular 
_ intervals for many years, or during lifetime. A host 
of persons suffer from it who either do not consider it 
of sufficient importance to resort to medical treatment, 
or, having fouud medical treatment ineffectual, resign 
themselves to it as an irremediable malady. 
Headland, (héd'ldnd.) [Head and land. (Geog.) A 
promontory or point which projects out to sea a con- 
siderable distance beyond the rest. —( Agric.) <A strip, 
ridge, or border of land, usually left intact at each end 
of a field, for the turning of the plough. 
Headley, JoeL TYLER, an American author, B. in Del- 
aware со.. N. Y., 1814, of which State he became secre- 
tary in 1855. His works comprise biographies of N 
leon and his Marshals, and of Cromwell; together with 
a History of the Second War between Engl and the U. 
States (1853). 
Head’-quarters, (-kwor'liirz.) (Mil) The official 
quarters or place of residence of the commander of a 
military force. 
Head’-stocka, (-4ókz.) (Mach.) The framework em- 
ployed in sustaining the gudgeons of a wheel ; also, the 
frames on which the centres of a lathe rest. 
Healing, (hel'ing.) (Building.) The operation of cov- 
ering a roof with tiles, leads, shingles, and the like. 
Health, (Aélth.) (Ger. heil.] The state of body or mind 
m to Disease. To define H. is not less difficult 
to define disease. If all the tissues and organs of 
the body have their normal íntegrity and properties, if 
the fluids of the body are in no respect abnormal, if all 
the functions of the o ism are completely and har- 
moniously performed, Н. undoubtedly exists. But this 
perfection of H.is purely ideal; it never actually exists. 
An examination of the bodies of the healthiest per- 
sons would probably reveal lesions of some kind; cer- 
tain deviations from the normal composition of the dif- 
ferent fluids are not inconsistent with the evidences of 
H. in other respects ; functions of different parts may 
be disordered to a certain extent without sufficient dis- 
turbance to constitute disease. Graduations of 77. are 
implied in tho qualifications of this term in common 
use. If the term H. expressed a well-defined state, it 
would be a pleonasm to add to the term, as is often done, 
theadjectives good, excellent &c.; and,on the other hand, 
to speak of H. as poor, bad, miserable, &c., would in- 
volve a solecism. In short, Н. and disease are so imper- 
ceptibly merged into each other, that the line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn with precision. 


Heart’s-ease, (-ces. 
Heart'-wheel. 


Heart'-wood. 
Heat, (ét) (А.В. hata. 
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The ventricles are supplied with valves: those at = 
arterial opening being, from their form, called eam 
lunar ; those at the orifice of the right auricle, хғісмо- 

id; and those at the orifice of the left auricle, mitral 

he valve at the termination of the vena cava $nferior, 
just within the auricle, ів called the valve of Eustachius. 
The dilatation of the heart is called diastole; its con- 
traction, systole. The alternate contraction and dilate- 
tion of the heart are entirely involuntary, and depend- 
ent on the nervous system. It has been calculated that 
the daily work of an ordinary human heart, in propel- 
ling the blood, is equal to the lifting 124 tons a foot 
bigh. Bee CIRCULATION. 


Heart'-burn. ides ( Med.) Same as CARDIALGIA, е 
Hearth, (hdrth. 


( Metall.) That part of an open 
wherein metal is exposed to igneous action; also that 
part of the bottom of a smelting-furnace, above the 
tuyeres and mouth, where the metal is collected prior 
to its final purification. 

(Bot.) Bee VIOLA. 


(-еев.) 
» (Acél.) ( Mach.) In cotton-sp 
chinery, a mechanical contrivance whereby a circular 
motion becomes by conversion an alternating rectilinear 


one. 
( 8 


Rame as DURAMEN, q. v. 

(Phys.) In ordinary language, 
the term heat is not only used to express & particular 
sensation, but also to describe that particular state or 
condition of weather which produces this sensation. 
Besides producing this sensation, heat acts variously 
upon bodies; it melts ice, boils water, makes metals 
red-hot, and so forth. Two theories as to the cause of 
heat are current at the present time: these are the the- 
ory of emission and that of usdulation. On the first the- 
ory, heat is caused by a subtile imponderable fluid, which 
surrounds the molecules of bodies, and which can pass 
from one body toanother. These heat atmospheres, which 
thus surround the molecules, exert a repelling infu- 
ence on each other, in consequence of which heat acts 
in opposition to the force of cohesion. The entrance of 
this substance into our bodies produces the sensation of 
warmth ; its egress, the sensation of cold. On the second 
hypothesis the heat of a body is caused by an oscillst- 
ing or vibratory motion of its material particles, and 
the hottest les are those in which the vibrations 
have the greatest velocity and the greatest amplitude. 
Hence, on this view, heat is not a substance, but a con- 
dition of matter, and a condition which can be trane- 
ferred from one body to another. It is also assumed 
that there is an imponderable elastic ether, which per- 
vades all bodies and infinite space, and is capable of 
transmitting a vibratory motion with great velocity. A 
rapid vibratory motion of this ether produces heat, just 
as sound is produced by a vibratory motion of atmoe- 
pheric air, and the transference of heat from one body 
to another is effected by the intervention of this ether. 
This hypothesis is now admitted by the most distin- 
guished physicists; it affords a better explanation of 
the phenomena of heat than any other theory, and it 
reveals an intimate connection between heat and light. 





Heard, (hiird,) in Georgia, а W. co., b. on Alabama; 
area, 286 sq. m.; C. Franklin. 

Hearing, (héring. (From A.S. ahyrian, to henr.] 
i iae Опо of the five senses, of which the ear is the 
organ. e Ear. 

Hearsay Evidence, (^ér'sa év'e-déns.) (Law.) That 


In accordance with it, heat is a form of motion. It 
may be converted into motion, and reciprocally motion 
may be converted into heat. This is termed the dy- 
namical theory of heat, which has only been POTE 
mentally established of late years. The result of the 
last experiment is, that each Fahrenheit degree of tem- 


kind of evidence which does not derive its value solely 

from the credit to be given to the witness himself, but 

rests also, in part, on the veracity and competency of 
some other person. 

Hearse, (лй) [From О. Fr. herce, a barrow.) A 
funereal car used in conveying a corpse to the place of 
interment. 

Heart, (hdrt.) [A.8. heort.) (Anat.) A hollow muscular 
organ (Figs. 45 and 181), the function of which is to 
maintain the circulation of the blood. The human 
heart is formed of a firm thick muscular tissue, com- 
posed of fibres interlacing with each other, and is sup- 
plied with nerves and vessels, which are termed coro- 
post 0 Its coronary arteries branch off from the aorta, 

the coronary veins return the blood in the right 
amricle. Its nerves ure branches of the eighth and great 
intercostal pairs. It is divided in the middle bya strong 
partition, and on each side by two cavities, called ven- 
érécles : one the right or pulmonic, and the other the left 
er systemic. Attached to the base of the heart are two 
ewrioles, so called from their resemblance to an ear. In 
the right auricle there are four apertures: two of the 
ome cave, one of the coronary vein, and one an opening 
into the right ventricle. There are five apertures in the 
М auricle: one into the left ventricle, and those of 
the four pulmonary veins. Each ventricle has two ori- 
3048: one from the auricle, and another into the artery, 





perature is equivalent to the lifting of 772 lbs. one 
foot high. 'The general action of heat upon bodies is 
to develop a repulsive force between their molecules 
which is continually struggling with molecular attrac- 
tion. Under its influence, therefore, bodies tend to ez- 
pand — that is, to assume a greater volume; and then 
to change their state of aggregation — that ів, to pass from 
the solid to the liquid, or from the liquid to the gaseous 
state. All bodies expand by the action of heat. As а 
general rule, gases are the most expansible, then liquids, 
and lastly, solids. (See Expansion.) To show the linear 
expansion of solids, the apparatus represented in mg 
384 may be used. A metallic rod, A, is fixed at one end, 
by a screw B, while the other end presses against the 
short arm of an index, K, which moves on a scale. Be- 
low the rod there is a sort of cylindrical lamp, in which 
alcoho! is burned. The needle K is at first at the zero 
point, but as the rod becomes heated it expande, and 
moves the needle along the scale. The principle of 
thermometers and pyrometers depends on the dilatation 
of bodies by heat. Bodies conduct heat on very differ- 
ent degrees; gold and silver, for example, being good 
conductors, and atmospheric air a bad conductor. It 
has also been found that in the same body its conduc- 
tivity diminishes as its temperature increases. The dif. 
fusion of heat among the particles of fluids and gases 
has been termed CONVECTION, д. т. The term latent keat 
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was applied to that heat which was lost to the ther- 
mometer when a solid body was liquefied, or a liquid 
body converted into a gas. It was thought that this heat 
remained combined in some mysterious way with the 
molecules. But itis now considered that the heat which 
disappears under the circumstances referred to is ex- 
hausted in the work of tearing the molecules apart. 
Heat is also radiated, that ів, it moves through space 
like light, in all directions. Bodies possess this power 
of radiation in different degrees; and it appears that 
the more highly polished the surface the less is the ra- 
diation. The sun is the great source of heat on our 
globe; but it is well known that friction and percus- 
sion also generate heat. It has been found by experi- 
ment that the quantity of heat produced by friction is 
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vi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5), specially as distinguish- 
ing the pure Jews from the Hellenists or Grecian Jews- 
— From the name of the people naturally came the 
name of their language, the Hebrew, one of the oldest 
and most remarkable of known languages, which be- 
longs to the so-called Canaanitish branch, or chief di- 
vision of the Semitic family of languages, the other 
branches being the Aramaic and the Arabian. The 
books of the Old Testament are the only remains of the 
ancient Hebrew, with an admixture, however, of Chal- 
daic, &c.— Epistle to the H. A canonical book of the 
New Testament, addreesed to the Christianized Jews of 
Palestine, generally attributed to St. Paul, and sup- 


“= to have been written in Greek at Rome, in abt. 63. 
e 


rides, (The.) See SCOTLAND. 

Heb’rides, (New,) in the 8. Pa- 
cific Ocean, a group of islands, ex- 
tending abt. 375 m. N.W. and 8.Е., 
bet. 8. Lat. 130-200, and E. Lon. 
1669-170? ; area, 4,200 sq. m. Their 
surface is of volcanic formation 
and mountainous; soil fertile. 
They are inhabited by a people of 
Papuan origin, numbering abt. 
130,000. These islands were dis- 
covered by Quiros in 1506, and re- 
ceived their present name from 
























Fig. 384.— LINEAR EXPANSION OF SOLIDS. 


always proportional to the quantity of work expended, 
and this applies both to solids and liquids. Chemical 
action, electrical action, and vital action, also produce 
heat. In these cases it probably arises from the clashing 
together of the particles of matter under the influence 
of chemical affinity. 

Meath. [A.S. hæth.] (Bot. See Ericacez. 

Heathen, (hé'thn.) [Supposed from Gr. ethnos, a race 
of people.] A term Scripturally given to people other 
than the Hebrews; later, the word came to signify pa- 

and idolaters, or, more properly, all who were 
without the pale of the Christian Church ; in the latter 
sense it is still understood, save that Mohammedans are 
not now considered as unbelievers in the true God. 

Heaven, (hév'n,) in peua Physical Science, the ex- 
panse which surrounds the earth, and which, to a spec- 
tator on the earth’s surface, appears as a vast arch or 
vault, in which are seen the sun, moon, and stars. — 

Theol.) That portion of the infinite space in which the 

of all things, although present throughout all, 

4 supposed to give more immediate manifestation of 
s glory. 

Hebe, (hé’be.) (Myth.) Among the Greeks, the goddess 
of youth, and original cup-bearer to the gods. She was 
a daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and became the wife of 
Hercules. Among the Latins she was called Juventas. 

Hieber, or Eber, (hé'br.) (Script.) One of the patri- 

, the son of Salah, and father of Phaleg. He died 
в. с. 1281, at the good old age of 461. 

Hébert, Jacgues RzNÉ, (a-bair’,) a French Jacobin, в. 
at Alengon, 1755, edited the famous, or rather infamous 
journal called Ze Pire Duchéne, and played a leadin 
part in every conspiracy against the establishment o 
daw and order. Guillotined by order of Robespierre, 1794. 

Mebraism, (hé'bra-ism.) [From L. Lat. Hebraicus.] 
(Philol. An idiom or lingual peculiarity belonging to 
the Hebrew language. A Hebraist signifies one who is 
learned in Hebrew language and literature. 

Hebrews, (hé’brooz.) (Scrip) А name of the Israel- 
itish nation, and probably a patronymic derived from 
Hesse, 4. о. It is true there is no reason expressly 
given for regarding Heber as the head of the race from 
which the chosen people were to spring. But, as in the 
days of his son Peleg, the earth was divided, colonies 
probably spreading themselves, and tribes beginning to 
assume a more definite position, we may not unfairly 
oonsider Heber as taking some kind of prominence as 
the original progenitor of certain families. The term 
Hebrews, being eventually confined to the descendants 
ef Jacob, was given them more especially by foreigners, 
er assumed by them in their intercourse with foreign- 
ers (Jonah і. 9). They were known among themselves 

though not exclusively : see 1 Sam. xiii. 3; Jer. xxxiv. 

) as Jeraelites, or sons of Israel, a theocratic and there- 

fore more honorable appellation, the distinction proba- 
bly being that Hebrew indicated the general political re- 
lation, Israelite the religious and religious-patriarchal 
Hence a naturalized person would be called 

rather Hebrew than lsraelite. Some time before the 
Obristian era the ancient name Hebrews revived (Acts 


Capt. Cook in 1773. 

- Hebron, (hé'brón.) (Anc. Geog.) 

A city of Palestine belonging to 

the tribe of Judah, and the seat of 

David's govt. B. c. 47 (2 Sam. v. 5). 

Rebuilt after the Captivity, B. c. 
636, H. was taken from the Edomites by Judas Mac- 
cabseus, B. C. 163-160. It was afterward burned by the 
Romans in 70 4. D., and later taken by the Crusaders 
and the Moslems. ' 

Hebrus, (hé'brüs) (Anc. Geog.) A famous river of — 
Thrace, now called Maritza. 

Hecate, (hzk'át.) (Gr. Myt.) One of the infernal deities, 
and the patroness of sorcery and magic. She was the 
daughter of Perseus and Asteria, and is represented as 
an old woman of fierce and witch-like aspect, with her 
hair intermixed with serpents, and a pack of hell- 
hounds yelping around her. 

Hecatomb, (hék'a-toom.) [From Gr. hekaton, a hun- 
dred, and bous, an 0x.) (Aang) Among the Greeks, & 
sacrifice offered up on extraordinary occasions, consist- 
ing of a hundred oxen served up by a hundred priesta 
upon & hundred altars: — hence, among the moderns, 
the word is understood to signify the public oblation 
of a large number of victims. 

Heck, (hék.) [A.S. hüca.] (Mach.) In weaving, à con- 
trivance for passing the threads of warps from the bob- 
bins to the warping-mill, and also separating them into 
sets for the heddles. 

Hecla, (hik'lah,)a conical volcanic mountain of Iceland, 
situated about 20 m. inland from the 8. coast of the 
island, in a region the very picture of desolation. Its 
height is 5,110 ft., and the depth of its principal crater 
abt. 100 ft. Its summit is crowned with perpetual snow, 
and of its many recorded eruptions, those of 1783 and 
—— appear to have been the most appalling in their 
effects. 

Hectare, (éXtair. (Camb.) A French superficial or 
land measure, containing 100 acres or square metres, 
and equal to 2471 Eng. statute acres. 

Hectic Fever, (hék'tik-.) [From Gr. hezis, habit.] 
(Med.) A continued fever, accompanied by debility, a 
small quick pulse, paleness, loss of appetite, excessive 
perspiration and emaciation. It is, in some degree, in- 
termittent, but the sweating is not followed by the re- 
lief it brings in other febrile attacks. It very often 
accompanies consumption. 

Hectogramme, (éX'to-grám.) [Fr., from Gr. 

a hundred, and Fr. gramme.] (Camb.) In France,a 
measure of weight, equal to 100 grammes, or 1,5434 
Eng.troy grains. 

Hectolitre, (-létr.) (Camb.) A French measure of 
liquid capacity, containing 100 litres or 6,102:8 cubic 
inches; that is to say, rather less than an English quart. 

Hectometre, (ék-to-má'tr.) (Camb.) In France, & 
measure of length, equivalent to 100 metres or 3,937.- 
0091 Eng. inches. 

Hector, (h?k'tür.) (Heroic Hist.) A hero of the Trojan 
war, and the most valorous of the sons of Priam and 
Hecuba. He figures in the “Iliad” as the opponent of 
Diomed and Ajax, the victor of Patroclus, and the van- 

uished of Achilles, who slew him, and insultingly 
ragged his corpse around the чү behind his chariot. 

Hecuba, (hék’u-bah.) (Heroic Hist.) The second 
of Priam, king of Troy, and the mother (among other 
children)of Hector, Paris, and Cassandra. After the fall 
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of Troy, she is said to have drowned herself to escape а | Heine, Herrricn, (hi’na,) an eminent German 


Grecian captivit 


Heddle, (hzddL) (Mach.) In weaving, one of a series 


Hedeoma, (he-de-o'mah.) (Bot) A 


of double threads arranged parallel-wise in sets, and 
which, with their mounting, constitute the gear used 
in guiding the warp threads to the lathe; the warp 
thread passes through each H., by means of a loop 
called the heddle-eye. 

n. of American 
herbs or dwarf shrubs, О. Lamiaceæ. The Penny-royal, 
H. pulegioides, is an annual with small opposite egg- 
shaped leaves, and small pale-blue flowers. It is found 
from Canada to Virginia, and has, in all its parts, a 
strong and pungent but pleasant scent, with a mint-like 
taste. An infusion of it is a popular remedy for colds 
and pains in the le 


Hedera, (héd'ür-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen climb- 


Hedge, (hj.) (AS. 


ing shrubs, О. Araliaceæ. The common Ivy, H. heliz, a 
native of Europe, is a well-known and favorite climber, 
which is admitted to various uses in the decoration of 
our gardens, and is made by poets the emblem of friend- 
ship. Its stems cling by means of little rootlets to the 
walls or tree-trunks with which they come in contact, 
throwing out right and left their shining five-angled 


leaves, but after they have reached the summit of the | Heirloom, (hár'loom.) 


object to which they cling, they branch out into woody 
bushy heads with simple leaves, bearing at the end of 
every twig a little umbel of yellowish flowers succeeded 
by dark-colored berries. 

e.) A fence constructed of 
thorny shrubs, such as orange, hemlock, &c., and 
serving to enclose fields, gardens, and the like. 


poet and 
literateur, в. at Düsseldorf, 1800, of Jewish descent. In 
1822 he first appeared before the world as an author, 
and from that time till the period of his death, 1831, he 
produced a succession of poems, dramatic pieces, and 
essays, almost without a rival in the German lan 
as regards piquancy of satire, wit, and humor, combined 
with an exquisite polish and grace of style. As a prose- 
writer he has been placed second to Góthe only. His 
Pictures of Travel (Reisebilder), translated into the 
French and other languages, and Book of Songs (Buch 
der Lieder) are, perhaps, the most noteworthy of bis 
many fine productions. H., after renouncing the faith 
of his fathers, became a professed Christian, then & 
sceptic, and, before he died, once more embraced Chris- 
tianity. D. at Paris, 1856. 


Heir, (hdr,) [L. hæres,] or Herr-at-Law. (Law.) The 


person to whom the real estate of an intestate descends, 
according to the law of primogeniture. — 27.-АРРАЕЕМТ, 
one who succeeds to lands, dignities, or hereditamenta, 
uyon the demise of the holder in ease. — H.-PRESUMP- 
TIVE, one who is the possible successor to a present 
holder of lands, dignities, or hereditaments, in default 
of a nearer heir to the same being born. 

[Les Eng. heir, and A.S. ge- 
loma, household effects.] (Law.) Any personal chattel, 
such as a picture or a piece of plate, which, under & 
will or settlement, is directed to pass along with an 
estate. H. are only protected in the hands of tenants 
for life. They belong absolutely to the first person wl 
has a vested state of inheritance, on whose death inter 
tate they revert to his executor. 


Hedgehog, (jog. (2001.) The common name of | Hejaz, (El,) or HxpJaz, (héj’dz.) [Ar., the “Land of 


. tected exter- 


several Carnivora belonging to the Old World, and com- 
posing the fam. Aculeata, characterized by the back 
being covered with spines or bristles, and the tail short 
or wanting. The common H., Erinaceus Europeus, із a 
small, harm- 
less noctur- 
nal animal, 
which feeds 
on worms, 
insects,&c. It 
is remark- 
able for the 
power ofroll- ; 7) 

ing itselfinto «Аат 1 n- 
a globe, pro- i oo 





: Fig. 355. — TENREC. 
nally by its 

own prickles, when in danger. The Tenrec of Madagas- 
car, etes semi-spinosus (Fig. 385), although inhabiting 


Pilgrimage.”| An eyalet of the Turkish Asiatic em- 
pire, forming one of the principal political divisions of 
Arabia, and extending along the E. shores of the Red 
Sea from the point of junction of Egypt and бла 
as far as the Yemen frontier. Area (including Yemen), 
193,719 sq. m. Its surface is partly mountainous, 
desert. In the N. are the Scripturally famed moun- 
tains of Horeb and Sinai. Mecca and Medina, the chief 
cities of Moslem pilgrimage, are within its limits, and 
its principal seaport is Jiddah, on the Red Sea. Its 
main products are coffee, gums, and spices, and it breeds 
the finest horses in Arabia. Pop. (including Yemen), 
900, 


,000. 
| Helate’a. (Geog.) See CITHÆRON. 
; Helder, (The,) (hél'dir,) a seaport of the Netherlands, 


commanding the Mars-Diep or entering channel to the 
Zuyder-Zee, opposite tlie Texel, 40 m. N. by W. of Am- 
sterdam, with which city it connects by a fine canal 
Pop. 18,332. 


the torrid zone, passes 3 months of the year in a state | Helen, (hél’én.) (Heroic Hist.) The supposed daughter 


of lethargy.—(Bot.) See MEDICAGO. 

Med'jaz, in Arabia, See Hesaz (EL). 

Hedyotis, (he-de-o'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
tropical plants, О. Cinchonacesm. The Innocence, or 
Dwarf-pink, H. cerulea, is a plant of low stature and 
elegant appearance, with pretty pale-blue flowers. It is 
common in this country in moist grounds, and roadsides. 

Heel, (hel. [A.S. kel.) (Апа!) In man and quadru- 
peds, the hinder part of the foot. —( Shipbuilding.) The 
after-end of a vessel’s keel; also, the foot of a mast, 
boom, and the like.—(Naut.) A ship is said to heel 
over, when she inclines very much to one side. 

Heeren, ARNOLD HERMANN LUDWIG, (hd’rain,) a Ger- 


of Jupiter by Leda бог by Tyndarus, according to some 
and the most beautiful woman of her time, was the 
ginal cause of the Trojan War. Sought in marriage by 
Ajax, Menelaus, Ulysses, and others of the foremost 
Greek princes of the time, she chose Menelaus for her 
husband, and was soon afterward abducted by Paris, son 
of Priam, king of Troy. To avenge this outrage, hef 
former suitors (with her husband) баага war against 
the native city of the aggressor. After the death 
Paris, she is said to have married Deiphobus, and event- 
ually to have become reunited to Menelaus. 
cumstances attending her death are obscure, and have 
been variously tated. 


man historian, B. near Bremen, 1760; р. 1842, Among | Helena, (he-lé’nah,) the name of several female saints 


his chief works may be cited a History of the Political 
Systems and Colonies of Europe (1809); and Jdeas on the 
Politics, Commerce, and Trade of the Principal Nations 
of Antiquity. 

Kegel, Geora WILHELM FRIEDRICH, (hd’gail,) a German 


of the Catholic Church, the most celebrated of whom 
life was the Empress H., wife of Constantius Chlorus, 
and mother of Constantine the Great. At the age of 
she went to Palestine, where she assisted in the discov- 
ery of the Holy Cross. D. 326 or 328. 


metaphysician, в. at Stuttgart, 1770, became in 1801 a | Helena, (St.,) (he-lé’nah,) an isolated and mountainous 


lecturer in Jena University; in 1816 entered upon the 
professorship of philosophy at Heidelberg, and 2 years 
later, filled a similar chair at Berlin. D. 1831. The 
Hegelian system of philosophy is looked upon as an 
attempt to combine the real and the ideal, and, though 
perhaps but imperfectly understood so far, it is account- 
ed in Germany as forming, or rather associating to- 
gether, the salient doctrines of the Pantheistic School. 

Megirna, or Hejira, (/é-ji’rah.) [Ar. flight or depart- 
ure.) (Chron. The epoch whence Moslem nations 
date their year of 354 days, subsequent to the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, July 16, 4. p. 622. 

Heidelberg, (^hid'i-bairg,) a city of Germany, grand- 
duchy of Baden, on the Neckar, 30 m. N. of Carlsruhe, 
is chiefly known for its famous university, founded in 
1386 by Rupert II., Elector-Palatine of the Rhine. 


Heilbronn, (^ilbrón) a manuf. town of Würtem- 
berg, near the Neckar, and 25 m. N. of Stuttgart. Pop. 
13,730. 


island in the 8. Atlantic Ocean, 800 m. W. of Ascension, 
and 1200 from the nearest point of the African mait- 
land, in S. Lat. 15° 30^, and W. Lon. 49 46/. Area, 47 94 
m. Its coasts are iron-bound, presenting only а ravine 
here and there which communicates with the sea-shore. 
The chief of these is St. Jaines’ Valley, on the N.W. 
side, at the sea-extremity of which is Jamestown, nial 
only port on the island and the residence of the colo 
authorities. The temperature is generally 80°. rood 
solitary island owes its historic celebrity to the fore 
residence of Napoleon 1. under British guardianship, 
from 1815 till 1821, in which latter year he р. at Long 
wood, the place of his confinement. ‘Discovered by Juss 
de Nova Castella in 1601 (on St. Helena’s Day), it Waf 
afterward held by the Dutch till 1673, when the 

took possession of it. . 6,444. 

Helena, (he-lZ/nah,) in Arkansas, a town, C. of Phillis 
co., on the Miss , 80 m. 8. 8. W. of Memphis ; 2: E 
5,295, Неге July 4, 1863, a smart action took place 
Gen. Prentiss’ Union force, and one of Confederates 
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under Gen. Holmes, who retreated with a loss of 1,686 
men. Union loss, abt. 250 all told. 

Helenium, (he-lé'ne-tim.) (Bot.) The Sneeze-wort, a 

of American herbaceous perennials, О. Asteracec. 
ноте. (St.,) (Adt’Enz,) a town of England, со. Lancas- 
ter, 3 m. E.N.E. of Prescot. It has important manufs. 
of glassware and pottery. . 18,396. 

Heliae, Heliacal, (hé’ : he-li'dk-dl) (From Gr. 
héliakos, pertaining to the sun.) (А) Relating to the 
gun as respecta emerging out of or falling into his rays 
at the time of rising or setting. " The heliacal rising 
of the star Sothis." 

Heliades, (he-li'a-deez.) (Му!) The Daughters of the 
Bun, and sisters of Phaëton, who were changed into pop- 
lars while they bewept their brother's miserable end. 

Helianthemum, (he-le-dn'the-miim.) (Bol) The 
Frost-weed, or Rock-rose, a gen. of low shrubby plants, 
О. Cistaceg. They are showy plants, with simple sub- 
ever n leaves, and five-petalled fugacious flowers, 
mostly :2 terminal racemes. 

Helianthus, (hele-dn'thiis.) (Bot) The Sunflower, a 

n. of the О. Asteraces, consisting of coarse tall-grow- 
g herbe, with largo rough leaves and yellow flowers. 
The only species grown for culinary purposes is H. tu- 
the Jerusalem Artichoke, a native of Brazil, 
much resembling the common Sunflower in habit and 
anpearance. The roots are creeping, and toward the 
в'ове of the autumn produce, like the potato, a number 
of round, ите, reddish or yellow tubers, clustered 
ther and of considerable size. They are used either 
boiled or mashed with butter, or baked in pies, and 
when nicely cooked are not only wel] flavored, but con- 
sidered to be both wholesome and nutritious —more so 
even than the potato, as they may be eaten by invalids 
when debarred from the use of other vegetables. 

Helichrysum, (hé-ik-ri'süm.) [From Gr. héltos, the 
sun, and chrysos, gold.] (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous or 
shrubby plants, O. Asteraces, mostly natives of the Cape 
of Hope, and having beautifully radiated flower- 
heads. Н. orientale, a native of Crete and Africa, is the 
Immortelle of the French. Its flower-heads are yellow, 
but are often dyed green, orange, or black, and are much 
employed in the making of wreaths intended as votive 
offerings to the dead. 

Eelicidee, (he-lis'e-de.) (Zovt.) The Land-Snail fam., 
eontaining terrestrial gasteropods which have a spiral 
shell into which the body of the animal can be with- 
drawn. Most of the species much resemble the common 
snails in their habits. Helix ів the typical genus. 

Helicometry, (Adl-e-kdm’e-tre.) [From Gr. helikos, a 

iral, and metron, measure.) (Geom.) The art ог opera- 
on of measuring spiral lines upon a plane surface. 

Helicon, (h'ekón. (Anc. Geog.) A mountain of 
Greece, in Boeotia, bet. the Gulf of Corinth and Lake 
Copais, famed in classic story as the favorite haunt of 
the Muses. It has been identified with Mt Paleortivi, 
which attains an elevation of 5,000 ft. 

Helier’s, (St.,) (ha/le-tirs,) a fortified seaport, C. of 
Jersey, one of the Channel Islands belonging to Eng- 
land, 39 m. N.W. of St. Malo on the coast of Bretagne. 


Ay A 32,480. 

He igotand, or HELGOLAND, (hél'go-ldnd,) ['*Holy 
Land,"] а small island of N.W. Europe, lying in the N. 
Bea, bet. the mouths of the Weser and Elbe, from the 
latter of which ít is 80 m. distant; N. Lat. 54° 11’, E. 
Lon. 7° 51'; area, 514 sq. m. H. is a barren and precipi- 
tous rock rising abruptly out of the ocean, and deati- 
tute of vegetation of whatsoever kind. Its fisheries are, 
however, Incrative, and it has of late years come into 
vogue as а sea-bathing resort. In summer it has steam 
communication with Hamburg. This island possesses 
some political importance from the fact of its command- 
ing the entrances to the two principal navigable rivers 
of N. Germany, and from its being so situated as to 
form both a secure naval rendezvous, and an excellent 
base for naval operations in time of war. England dis- 
possessed Denmark of the island in 1807, and has since 

MEUM it. dit abt. 2,300 (inclusive of military). 
eliocentrie, (he-le-o-sZn'trik.) [From Gr. hélios, the 
sun, and kentron, middle.) (4st) Belonging to the 
sun's centre; hence, the Н. longitude of a planet is 
the angle at the sun’s centre, formed by the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and a straight line 
drawn from the centre of the sun to the first point of 
Aries. The H. latitude of a planet is the inclination of 
a line drawn between the centre of the sun and the 
oentre of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. The H. 
place of & planet is the place of the ecliptic in which 
the planet would appear to a spectator placed at the 
centre of the sun. · 

HWe¢/licehrome, (-króm.) [From Gr. hélios, the sun, and 
ei er (Fine Arts.) A tinted or colored photograph. 

Weliedoras, (-dorüs) a Greek suthor of the 4th 
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cent., bishop of Tricca, Thessaly, wrote a very admira. 
ble Greek fiction, Æthiopica, descriptive of the love ad- 
ventures of Theagenes and Chariclea, of which trans- 
lations have been made into several languages. 

Heliogabalus, a Roman emperor. See ÉLUJABALUS. 

Hellography, (hé-lc-dg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. Aélios, the 
sun, and graphe, an impression.) (Fine Arts.) Same as 
PHOTOGRAPHY, g. v. * 

Heliometer, (-le-óm'e-tir.) [From Gr. hélios, the su 
and metron, a measure.) (Asi) An instrument inven 
by Bouguer in 1747, for the mensuration of the diameter 
of the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies. 

Heliopolis, (hele-dp’o-lis.) [ers city of the sun. 
(Anc. Geog.) A famous city of antiquity, the site o 
which presents only a few ruinous architectural re- 
mains, 6 m. N.N.E. of Cairo, Egypt. It is believed that 
this place was the original seat of the old Egyptian 
sun-worship. — Н. Syrie. See BAALBEC. 

Helios, (he'le-ós.) (Gr. Myt.) The god of the sun, and 
reputed son of MIRI supposed by some to have 
been identical with the Apollo of the Romans. 

He‘lioscope, (-akop.) [Gr. hélios, and eo, I view.] 
(Opt) A telescopic instrument invented by Scheiner 

or viewing the sun's disc without pain or detriment to 
the eyesight; this is ordinarily accomplished by means 
of a piece of smoked or colored glass before the eyepiece 
of the apparatus. 

Hieliostat, (he'le-o-stdt.) [Gr. héléos, and statos, stand- 
ing.] (Opt.) A reflecting mirror mounted eqnatorially, 
and driven by clockwork at such a rate that the a 
ent diurnal motion of the sun is neutralized. en 
properly adjusted, & beam of sunlight reflected from it 
may be kept steadily in one direction all day. 

Heliotrope, (^e'le-o-trop.) [From Gr. hélios, and tropé, 
a turning.| (Во) See HELIOTROPIUM. —(Geodesy.) An 
apparatus for reflecting the solar rays to a far distance; 
in trigonometrical surveying it is employed in the trans- 
mission of signals from one distant station to another. 
—(Afin.) А variety of chalcedony or jasper, of a green 
color with red spots. 

Heliotropium, (-ro'pe-üm.) [Same deriv.] ( Bot.) The 
Heliotrope, or Turnsole, a gen. of herbs or undershru 
О. Boraginaces, found chiefly in tropica? and subtropi 
regions. Н, Europeum, and Н. Peruviaaum are much oul- 
tivated on account of their agreeable scent. 

Helium. An element supposed to exist in the atmos- 

here of the sun, from certair lines in the spectrum. 

t has been recently discovered to exist in the earth, 
being found in the minerals cleveite, brdggerite, 
monazite, etc. It probably exists as a gas in the air. 

Helix, (hé like) pl. Нєілсев. (Gr.,&spiral.] (Zoči) Bee 
HxLiciIDA. —(Arch.) Anything which is spiral or wind- 
ing; as, for instance, a winding staircase, or the small 
curling volute under the flowers of the Corinthian cap- 
ital—( Anat.) See EAR.—(Geom.) А non-plane curve, the 
tangents of which present an equal inclination to a right 
— line. 

Hell, (ké.) [A.8.; Heb. Sheol; Gr. Hades.) (Theol.) The 

lace, or condition after death, of the souls of those who, 

aving failed during life to fulfil the essential obliga- 
tions imposed by the natural or the positive divine law, 
are consigned to a state of punishment or purgation. 

Hellas, (hél'lds,) the anc. паше of Greece Prop , the 
modern Livadia, See GREECE. 

Hellebore, (A2'le-bór.) (Bot) See HELLEBORUS. 

Helleborus, (AZ'le-bo-rás.) (Bot) The Hellebore, a 
gen. of plants, О. Ranuncwacesg. Theo Black Hullebore 
or Christmas Rose, H. niger, is a common plant in gar- 
dens, where it blooms in winter and early spring. Its 
leaves are pedate, dark, shining, and smooth, and the 
flower-stalk rises directly from the root, bearing one or 
two flowers and as many bracts; the sepals are large, 
white or pinkish, and petal-like, the true petals bein 
greenish and tubular. Its roots are occasionally viel 
in medicine as a powerful cathartic, but its violent nar- 
cotic and acrid properties preclude its general use, 

Hellenic, (Adl-lé'ntk.) (From Hellas anc. Greece.) 
(Philol.) A division of the Indc-European fam. of lan- 
guages, embracing the ancient Attic dialect, and the 
modern Greek.—Adjectively, the term is applied refar- 
entially to Greece or anything Grecian. 

Hellespont. (Geog.) See DARDANELLES. % 

Hell Gate, (vũt,) in New Fork, a narrow channel of 
the East River, abt. 7 m. N.N.E. of New York city, being 
the nearest passage into the Sound. Its navigation was 
formerly dangerous on account of the eddies produced 
under certain conditions of the tides, — whence its old 
Dutch name of Horlt-gat, or “ whirlpool pass," whereof 
the present term is a соггор on. e rocks facing its 
entrance into the East Rive „геге removed by subms» 

S eT ae in 1876 — 1886. 

ellin, (et lén,) a manuf. town of В . Murola, 35 
m. 8.К. of Albacete. Pop. 10,200, pein, p 
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Helm, (Mien) [Ger., a handle.] Nee) The steering 

apparatus belonging to a ship; suspended along the 
hinder part of thestern-poat,where it turns upon hinges 
to the right or left, serving todirect the vessel's course, 
much in the same manner as the tail of a fish guides its 
body. The helm usually consists of 3 parts — the rud- 
der, the tiller, and the wheel; except in vessels of small 
tonnage, in which the wheel is unnecessary. In sea 
parlance, to port the helm is to bring it round to the left 
side ; starboard the helm, put it to the right side; up the 
heim, bring the tiller to the weather (or windward) side; 
dmon the helm, put it to the lee side; helm amidships, or 
right the helm, bring it even with the middle of the ship. 
Helmet, (Adlm’ét,) ог Нем. (A.8. and Ger. helm.] 
(Mil.) A piece of defensive armor for the head worn by 
soldiers from the earliest times, and sometimes termed 
a head-piece or casque (q. v.. The helmets of the anc. 
Greeks and Romans were open. The latter left the face 
unprotected, but sometimes had bars from the forehead 
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state, which had the sole disposal of their lives and Hb 
erties. They rose in revolt, В. c. 464, and again, in 490 
during the Peloponnesian War. The name was event. 
ually given to various classes of persons condemned te 
& forced servitude. 


Helps, ARTHUR, (AZlps,) a distinguished English oesap- 


ist and historian, B. 1818. His chief work is a History d. 
the Spanish Conquest af America, and is Frelations to 
History of Slavery (1855-1). 

Helsingfors, (-fors) a seaport of European Rusalia, 
C. of the grand-duchy of Finland, on the gulf of which 
it is situate, 100 m. E.S.E.of Abo. It has a good harbor, 
do ended by the strong fortress of Sveaborg. Pep. 

2,113. 
Helvetia, (MI-cthaÀ,) the anc. name of SWITZEERLANS, 


q. t. 

Helvetie, (hd-vd’t.) я Hdeetia.] (Geog.) Be- 
longing to Switzerland (the ancient Н la); as, the 
Helvetic (or 8wiss) Confederation. 


to the chin. A closed helmet covered the head, face, and | Helvetil, (-ve/she-.) (Hist) The name borne bg ө 





Fig. 386.—4A KNIGHT OF THE TIME OF EDWARD IV, (1465.) 


neck, (Fig. 386,) having slits for seeing objects, and perfo- 
rations to admit air, its visor lifted up by means of pivots 
over the ears, The heavy cavalry in most modern Eurc- 
pean armies wear helmets.—(Her.) Heraldically, the Н. 
is used by way of crest over the escutchoon or coat of 
arms, and expresses the different degrees of nobility by 
the different ways in which it is borne. 

Helmholtz, Hermann Lupwic FERDINAND, (Aclm/- 
A6lts,) a German scientist, B. in Potsdam, 1821, became 
professor of physiology at Heidelberg, 1858. He ranks 
among the ablest of recent natural philosophers ; has 
written many profoundly erudite treatises on the rela- 
tions of physical forces; and is the inventor of the 
ophthalmoscope, an instrument for the examination 
of the ball of the eye. D. 1894. 

Helminthology, (-h2/o7je.) [From Gr. helmins, 
and logos, description.] The natural history of worms. 

Helmont,JAN Baptista vAN, д Flemish alchemist and 


philosopher, в. in Brussels, 1577. He opposed the medi-| stroke.) (Med. 


cal system of Galen, and was the first discoverer of the 


impalpable substances he termed gases. After the ex- wing.] (Zodl.) 


Celtic race of people who inhabited a country of Central 
Europe, corresponding in its geographical limits with 
the modern Switzerland. Their country was divided 
into 4 pagi, or districts, and contained 12 towns and 409 
villages. In 58 B.C., they engaged in a desperate but 
unavailing struggle with the Romans, under Сазад, 
who defeated them near Autun with great slaughter. 
Helvetia then became a Roman colony under the name 
of Ager Helvetiorum, and finally was absorbed by Trans- 
alpine Gaul. After the reign of Vitellius, the H. ase 
nation, became lost to history. А 

Helvetius, CLAUDE ADRIEN, (hél-ré’shis; Ег. prem. 
ail-ra-ee-o0s’,) a celebrated French philosopher, m. ia 
Paris, 1715, became one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the so-called Encyclopsedic school of thinkers 
and writers. His metaphysical and materialistic woek 
De T Esprit (1168) was denounced by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, and condemned by the Parliament of Paris 
to be publicly burned. D. 1771. 

Helvoetsluys, (hél’voot-sloiz,) a fortified seaport ef 
Holland, on the island of Voorn, 16 m. S.W. by W. et 
Rotterdam. Pop. 3,143. 

Hematemesis, (hé-mah-to-mé'sle.) [From Gr. hatma, 
blood, and emeo, I vomit.] (Med.) A elles of blood. 

Hematine, or Heemantine,(^em'ah-tin.) BLooB. 
Hemerobini, (hém-ür-obe-ne.) (ZoX.) The Lact 

winged fam., containing very delicate-winged neurop- 
tera, whose larvs feed upon other insects, es y 
lant-lice. 

emerocallis, (hém-e-ro-kdi'is.) (Bot) The Day- 
Lily, a genus of the O. Liliacex, differing from the 
other tubero-fasciculate rooted lilies, by having the 
segments of the perianth united into a tube, and by 
their large yellow or orange flowers. 

Hemicyele, (-si'kl.) [From Gr. hémi, half, and куйй, 
circle.] A semi-circle; а half-circle. 

Hemihedral, (-hédrdl) (Gr. hémi, and hedra, bese] 
(Оти Hog) Designating a crystal which possesses only 

alf the number of faces necessary to make it conform- 
able to symmetry. 

Hemimorphie, (пог К.) [Gr. hēmi, and morph, 
shape.) (Crystallog.) Designating a crystal whose twe 
ends are modified with dissimilar planes. 

Hemiopia, (-peah,) Hemiop’sia. (Gr. him, 
and Ops, ópsis, the eye.] (Med.) A disorder of the visiot, 
causing & person to see one half only of the object re 
garded. 

Hemiplegia, (-pléje-ah. Gr. hémi, and plégé, 8 
P ейун of п: side of the body. 
Hemiptera, (hemip'te-rah.) (Gr. hémi, and pteron, 
n O. of insects, embracing those which 
have the mouth-parts in the form of a slender, ho 


ample of Paracelsus, he dabbled in both alchemy and ud 
beak, consisting of a horny sheath, containing 3 8 


chemistry — making in the latter science some notable 
discoveries. His principal work is one on The Origin| and intensely sharp bristles. 


of Medicine, D. 1644. 


When not in use, this 
beak is bent under the body, and lies upon the breast. 


Helmand, (hél'mind,) a river of Afghanistan, rising| The H. comprise 2 great groups: — (ће H. А 


in the Hindoo-Coosh, abt. 35 m. N.E. of thecity of Ca-| true H., or Bugs, which have the wing-covers thick in 
their basal portion, thin towards their tips, and lying 


flat. on the top of the back, and the thin portions croes- 
ing each other;—and the H. homoptera, Harveat-fli 
Plant-lice, and Bark-lice, which have the wing-covers 
uniform thickness throughout, and not lying flat upaa 
the back, nor croesing each other at their extremities. 
Hemisphere, (hem’e-sfér.) [From Gr. hémé, 
sphaira, sphere.] (Ast.) Onc half of the globe. The 
equator divides the sphere into two parts, called the 
northern and the southern Н. The horison also divides 
the sphere into two parts, called respectively, the 
and lower H.—(Geom.) To half m — 
being cut off by any plane traversing its centre. — 
(Geng.) A map or pn of half the terrestris 
globe, or half the celestial sphere, on a plane: — seme 


times termed planisphere. 


bool, and discharging its waters into Lake Hamoon 
after a S.W. flow of 800 m. 

Heloise, (a-lo-àz,) a beautiful and learned Frenchwo- 
man, B. in Paris, about 1100, became successively the 
pupil, mistress, and wife of Abelard (q. v.). After the 
latter event, she became prioress of a convent at Argen- 
teuil, and acquired a high renown for sanctity. Her 
letters (written in Latin) have been published along 
with those of Abelard. D. 1104. 

Helots, (Aél0tz.) (Gr. Heilotes.] (Gr. Du) Certain 
slaves in Sparta, who, it ia sald, were originally inhabi- 
tants of the town of Helos,in Laconia, but were carried 
away captives by the IIeraclidse, B. с. 700. By the latter 
they were employed in various servile capacities, and 
ed differed from other Greek slaves in not belonging 
individually to separate masters, but exclusively to the 
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Hiemistich, (hém’c-stik.) se Gr. hēmi, and stichos, 
verse] (Lit) Half a poetic verse, ог an incomplete 


Hemlock, (hém'lók.) (A.S. hemleac.) ( Bot.) See Сохгом. 
Hem'lock Spruce. (Bot) A tree of the genus 


Hemmingford, (hém’ming-fird,) in Canada E., а 


воо. 
Hemming’s Jet. (Сат, See DRUMMOND LIGHT. 
Hemp. [A.8. hænep.] 


Hempstead, (hémp’stéd,) in Arkansas, a S.W. со.; 


Hen, (hén.) [A.8.] (Zoöl.) The female of the feath- 


Hen'bame. (Bot.) See HYOSCYAMUS. 
Hendecagon, (-d?k'a-gón.) (From Gr. hendeka, eleven, 


Hendecasyllable, (-si/'la-bl.) (From Gr. hendeka, 
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one. Such are the unfinished verses in the Æneid of 
Virgil. The French Alezandrine verse demands a regu- 
lar pause at the end of the first H., and the common 
English verse one at the end of each H. 


Abies. It is a native of N. America and Canada, and 
from its abundance and eminent beauty, is frequently 
referred to by poets under the name of the Aemlock. The 
bark is much used for tanning purposes. 


village of Beauharnois co., 30 m. 8. of Montreal; pop 


Bot.) The fibres of the inner bark 
of Cannabis sativa, a plant of the О. Cannabinaces, which 
has but 2 genera, each with but one species, consisting 
of rough-stemmed herbs with watery sap, alternate and 
lobed leaves, having stipules and small inconspicuous 
flowers, H.is prepared by spinning in the same way 
as flax, and is made into strands or yarn for ropes. The 
plant is supposed to be a native of India, but has long 
been naturalized in Europe, in mauy parts of which it 
is grown extensively. Only the coarser kinds of H. are 
employed in making cordage; the finer being used for 
cloth, which, though inferior in delicacy and fineness 
to linen, is incomparably stronger, equally susceptible 
of bleaching, and possessed of the property of improving 
in color by wear. In hot, dry climates, С. sativa devel- 
ops narcotic qualities, which seem to reside in the resin 
which covers the leaves, called Churras in India. In 
small quantities, churras produces pleasant excitement, 
which passes into delirium and catalepsy if the quan- 
tity be increased. Many of the Asiatics are passion- 
ately addicted to the use of this means of intoxication. 







area, 1,200 square miles; Capital Washington.—In New 
York, a town of Queen's county, Long Island, on a bay 
of same name, near the Atlantic coast, 21 m. E. of New 
York city. 


ered tribes; more particularly the female of the domes- 
tic gallinaceous fowl. 


and gónía, an angle.) (Geom.) A plane rectilineal fig- 
ure of eleven sides and angles, —(Fortif.) A work de- 
fended by eleven bastions. 


and syllabé, syllable.) (Pros. In poetical composition, 
a verse of eleven syllables. Among the ancients, nu- 
merous examples of it occur in the writings of Catullus. 
The heroic verse of England, Germany, und Italy, are 
termed iambic hendecasyllabics when supplemental by an 
ultimate short syllable. 

Henderson, (^2n'dür-sün,) in Illinois, a N. W.co., b. 
on Iowa; area, 540 square miles; C. Oouawka.—In 
Kentucky, & W. —— area, 600 square miles. Its 
C. of the same name, is situated on the Ohio river, 170 
miles West of Frankfort.—In North Carolina, a 8. W. 
county, b. on South Carolina; C. Hendersonville.—In 
Tennessee, a W. central county, area, 620 square miles ; 
C. Lexington.—In Texas, a №. E. county; area, 1,200 
square miles ; C. Athens, 

Hendricks, (hén’drikz,) in Indiana, a W. central co. ; 
area, 390 sq. m. ; C. Danville. 

Hennepin, /h^n'ne-pin,) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 
600 sq. m.; € Minneapolis. 

Henrico, (/«n're-ko,) an Viryíma, a S.E. central co.; 
area, 280 + m.; C. Richmond. 

NH en'riville, (-vil.) a town of Canada E., Iberville co., 
37 m. S.E. of Montreal. Pop. 1,918. 

Henry, (hén're.)) (Fr. Henri; It. Enrico; Sp. Enrique; 
Ger. Heinrich.) The baptismal name of a long list of 
European sovereigns and potentates, of whom the fol- 
lowing possess historical importance enough to receive 
mention : — KrN08 or CasriLE. H. П. (styled HENRY or 
TRASTAMARA), B. 1333, was a natural son of Alfonso XI. 
After — unsuccessfully to dethrone his brother, 
the king, Pedro the Cruel, М. raised an army in France, 
and invading Castile in 1366, was defeated by Edward 
the Black Prince, an ally of Pedro. Eventually, a third 
attempt caused the defeat and death of the ie and 
the accession of H. 1368. D.1379. — KiNG8 oF ENGLAND. 
H. I. (surnamed Beauclerc, “ Fine Scholar”), в. 1068, was 
the 4th son of William the Conqueror, and after the 
death of William II. ( Rufus) usurped the throne in the 
absence of his elder brother Robert. The latter, after a 
brief st le, submitted to H., who, however, later in- 
vaded his brother's duchyof Normandy, defeated him and 
held bim prisoner during life. Н. was an able monarch, 
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and gained popularity by granting a charter which en- 


larged the liberties of the English people. D.1135.- H. IL., 
first of the Plantagenet line, and grandson of the preced- 
ing, в. Stephen in 1154. During his reign occurred wars 
with France, and a struggle for religious supremacy 
which ended in favor of the crown. In 1170, Thomas & 
Becket (q. v.) was murdered ; as some say at the instiga- 
tion of the king, who afterward did penance at his 
grave. The conquest of Ireland (1169-1175), and the 
rebellion of his sons, supported by French arms, were 
the closing features of H.'s reign. D. 1189. — H. ITI., в. 
1206, ascended the throne in 1216, and in 1230-1240 un- 
successfully invaded France. H. was a weak and vacil- 
lating prince; after confirming the Magna Charta, his 
violation of its spirit drove the barons to arms, who 
defeated and made H. prisoner at Lewes, 1264. In the 
next year, however, the royal authority was reinstated. 
D. 1272. — H. IV. (known as BOLINGBROKE), at the death 
of his father John of Gaunt, in 1399, became Duke of 
Lancaster. Richard II., refusing to confirm him in the 
possession of his estates, Н. raised an army which, with 
the consent of Parliament, eventually placed him on 
the throne. Other events of this reign were the defeat 
of the invading Scots at Homildon, and the bloody 
quenching of the rebellion of Hotspur and Glendower 
on the field of Shrewsbury. D. 1413. (The ordinary 
costume of the nobility during the early part of this 
reign is well displayed in the accompanying Fig 387. Not 
the least curious part of this figure is the hood, which 
the gentleman carried over the left shoulder, so slung 
that the pendant or liripipe hangs in front of the face. 
It must have been an exceedingly warm article of cloth- 
ing, encasing both head and shoulders, and with but a 
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Fig. 387. — COSTUMES OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. (1400.) 


slight oval opening for the face. The hair of the lady 
is fastened in a reticulated caul,and from it streams the 
long contoise, so fashionable during the preceding reign, 
and which frequently floats a yard or more in length 
from the jousting-helmet of the knight.) — H. V. was 
B. in 1388. After a wild and reckless youth, he s. his 
father H. IV., 1413, and signalized his accession to the 
throne by acts of self-reformation, becoming a just, wise, 
and popular ruler. In support of his pretensions to the 
French crown, he ente France with an army of 
30,000 men, and won the great victory of Agincourt, 
1415; and in 1422, cemented a treaty of peace entered 
into between the two countries, by allying himself in 
marriage with Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. D. 
the same year. — Н. VI. (styled of Winpsor from the 
place of his birth), В. 1421, s. his father the precedin 

king in 1422. His reign was singularly unhappy an 

disastrous. After losing all her French possessions, 
England became next the theatre of that long and san- 
guinary civil warfare known in history as the Wars of 
the Roses, in which the Yorkists ultimately prevailed 
and made H. prisoner, substituting their duke as king 
under the title of Edward IV., 1461. D. in prison, 1471. 
—H. VII., first of the royal house of Tudor, В. 1456, was 
descended from the blood-royal of both England and 
France. After the accession of Richard III., 77., as Earl 
of Richmond, became the recognized head of the Lan- 
castrian party, and as such laid claim to the throne, 
encountering and defeating Richard at Bosworth Field, 
in 1485. In the following year, the marriage of H. with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., brought durable 
peace to the realm by a union of the houses of York 
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and Lancaster.— H. VIII., в. 1401. This monarch, the | Hem‘ry, Јоверн, an eminent American physicist, в. in 


* bluff King Hal" of poetry and romance, during a reign 
extending over 38 years, twice made war against France; 
prostrated the Scottish power at Flodden (1513); sup- 
pressed the abbeys and monasteries; repudiated the 
mpr may of the Church by declaring the Reformed 
religion to be that of the stato, under the protection of 
the crown, and ordered a new translation of the Bible. 
H. married not fewer than six wives, two of whom he 
brought to the block for alleged infidelity to the mar- 
riage vow. Despite his excesses and his love of arbitrary 
power, H. was a popular king; his strength of intellect, 
personal courage, and bonhommie of manner serving 
to redeem many of his more ignoble traits of character. 
D. 1647. — KiNG8 or FRANCE. H. L, grandson of Hugues 
Capet, became king in 1031, and р.1п 1060, after a troub- 
lous reign, during which the country was at perpetual 
strife— both internecine and foreign. — H. II. в. his 
brother Francis II. in 1547, engaged in war against the 
emperor Charles V. and his son Philip II., took Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, and in 1558 recovered Calais, which 
town had been held by the English for more than two 
centuries. D. 1559, of a wound received in a tourney. 
— Н. III. a son of the preceding, в. his brother Charles 
IX. in 1574, after having the year previous been elected 
king of Poland. His reign wus marked by a negative 
licy with reference to the conflicting factions of the 
guers and the Huguenots; while the open profligacy 

of the court was such as to give license to every form 
of general corruption among the people. In 1588, H. 
was excommunicated by the Pope on account of the 
murder of the Duc de Guise (q. v.). H., the last prince 
of the line of Valois, was assassinated by one Jacques 
Clément, a monk, in 1589. — Н. IV. (often called HENRI 
LB GRAND), founder of the Bourbon line of French 
Кова and one of the greatest of monarchs, was в. at 
Pau, 1553. Hes. to the throne of Navarre ín right of 
his mother Jeanne d'Albret, fought in the battles of 
Jarnac and Moncontour, and after the death of Coligny 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (from which H. 
himself narrowly escaped with life), became the head 
of the Huguenot or Protestant party. Declared by 
Henry III. his successor on the throne of France, the 
claims of H. encountered great opposition from the 
League or Catholic party, over whose leader, the Duc 
de Mayenne, he gained a decisive victory at Ivry in 1590. 
Two years later, H. defeated the Spania under 


Albany, N. Y., 1797, was appointed professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the College of New Jersey at Princeton, 
1832, and in 1816 was called to the office of Secretary or 
Director of the Smithsonian Institute at Washin 

to the organization and wide reputation of which he 
had mostly contributed. H. made most important dis- 
coveries in electro-magnetism. D. 1878. 

Hem'ry, MarrHEW, an English biblical critic, В. in 
Flintshire, 1662. His Commentary on the Old and New 
Testament (1710) is a standard work, and one held by 
good authorities to be the best of its kind ever writ- 
ten. D. 1714. 

Hen'ry, Patrick, an eminent American orator and 
statesman, B. in Hanover co., Va., 1736, was admitted to 
the bar abt. 1762. Three years after, he entered the 
House of Burgesses, and there eloquently denounced 
the obnoxious Stamp Act, assisting in framing the rego- 
lutions against it which passed that house in 1765. In 
1774 he became a member of the Continental Congress, 
and one of the strongest champions of American inde- 
pendence; and governor of Virginia, 1776-9, and 1784-5. 
In 1788 he opposed tlie adoptiou of the Federal Consti- 
tution by the Virginia Convention, in some of his finest 
oratorical efforts. D. 1799. 

Hen’ry in Alubsume,a 8. E. county, b. on Georgia and 
Florida; area, 1,080 square miles; C. Abbeville.—In 
Georgia, a N. W. central county; area, 400 square 
miles; C. McDonough.—In /ilinois, a N. W. county ; 
area, 830 square miles; С. Cambridge. A vill of 
Marshall county, on the Illinois rlver, 33 miles N. N. E. 
of Peoria.—In /ndiana, an E. central county; area, 
385 square miles; C. New Castle. In Jowa, а 8. E. 
county ; area, 430 square miles; C. Mount Pleasant.— 
In Kentucky, a N. county; area, 220 square miles; €. 
New Castle.—In Missouri, a W. county; area, 750 
square miles; C. Clinton.—In Ohio, a N. W. county; 
drea, 500 square miles; С Napoleon.—In Tennessee, a 
N. W. county, touching Kentucky; area, 650 square 
miles; C. Paris.—In Virginia, a 3. county; area, 325 
square miles: C. Martinsville. 

Hepatic, (he-pdt'ik.) [From Gr. hzpar, the liver.] ( Med.) 
Pertaining or relating to the liver. — H. ARTERY is the 
artery which nourishes the substance of the liver. — H. 
DvcT is the trunk of the biliary pores. It runs from 
the sinus of the liver towards the duodenum, and is 
joined by the cystic duct. 


Farnese near Yvetot, and in 1094, after having as a | Hiepatien, (he-pdt'e-kah.) (Зо) A sub-genus of Anem- 


meesure of policy embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 
he entered Paris; peace was afterward concluded with 
Spain, and H. left in undisturbed possession of the 
throne. In 1598, he issued the Edict of Nantes, which 
established the principle of religious toleration in 
France; and during the rest of his reign proved himself 
the “ beau ideal " of a monarch, a statesman, and a gal- 
lant and chivalrous gentleman. In 1610, he met his 
death by assassination at the hands of a religious fa- 
natic named Ravaillac. — EMPERORS OF GERMANY. H.L., 
surnamed The Fowler, B. 876, was the son of Otho, Duke 
of Saxony,s. Conrad I.in 919, and was the first German 
emperor of the Saxon house. D. 936.— МН. II., called 
The Saint, B. 972, was the son of Henry, Duke of Bavaria, 
and s. Otho III. in 1002; p. 10214. — H. III., one of the 
ablest of German rulers, B. 1017, was the son of Conrad 
1I., and was elected in 1039. He deposed 3 Popes; raiscd 
Clement II. to the pontificate; and carried on success- 
fal wars in Bohemia, Hungary, and Northern Italy. D. 
1066. — Н. IV., в. 1050, was son of the preceding, and 
had been elected emperor during his father's life. Hav- 
ing deposed Pope Gregory VII. in a Diet held at Worms 
in 1076, H. was soon after excommunicated by him, and 
his subjects and son were incited to rebel against him. 
After a protracted war, H. was deposed by the States- 
General, and р. in 1106. — Н. V., B. 1081, was the son 
of the preceding, and s. his father, having been acknowl- 
edged as emperor while H. IV. was still living, at the 
instigation of Pope Pascal II. He was obliged to re- 
nounce all pretensions to the investiture of bishoprics, 
which had been claimed by his ancestors; and with 
him became extinct the male line of the Frank empe- 
rors.— Н. VI. was в. in 1165, ands. his father, Frederick 
Barbarossa, 1190. He subjected Sicily, and caused him- 
self to be crowned at Palermo, 11 A revolt broke 
out in consequence of his great tyranny and cruelty to- 
ward the Sicilians; and his death, which took place in 
Messina in 1197, is supposed to have been caused by poi- 
son. — H. VII., the son of Henry, Count of Luxemburg, 
B. 1262, was chosen emperor in 1808, and soon after 
undertook an expedition in Italy, to restore peace in 
that country, then distracted by the war of the ери 
end Ghibellines. D.suddenly, probably by poison, 1313, 
when, after taking several cities by storm, he was on 
the point of attacking Naples. 


ones, marked by having the carpels without tails, and 
the involucre of 3 simple leaves close to the flower, во as 
to resemble a calyx. 

Hepatitis, (-i'éis) (Samederiv.] (Med.) Inflamma- 
tion of the liver. Н. is a rare disease in temperate lati. 
tudes, and in tropical climates is often во acute and so 
rapidly fatal as to admit but little of medical treatment. 
It is indicated by pain in the right side and shoulder, 
tenderness on pressure in the right hypochondrium 
with enlargement of the liver, as detected by the hand 
and by percussion, often vomiting, always fever, with 
more or Icss loss of appetite and a foul tongue. Not 
unfrequently there is jaundice. The disease sometimes 
ends in abscesses, which may require to be opened ex- 
ternally. The treatment is complicated, and cannot 
be ventured upon without professional assistance. 

Hephestion, or Hepheestion, (he-/és'te-tin,) a 
favorite general of Alexander the Great, attended him 
during the invasion of Persia and India, and married one 
of the daughters of Darius. D. at Ecbatana, 324 в. с. 

Heptagon, (hép'tah-gdn.) [From Gr. Лера, seven, and 
gónia, an angle.] — A plane figure of seven 
sides and angles. The area of a regular H. corres- 
ponds with the square of one of its sides multiplied by 
3°63339124. 

Heptagonal, (-dg'onal) [Same deriv.) (Geom.) 
Presenting seven sides and angles.— Н. NUMBERS, in 
Arithmetic, area kind of polygonal numbers, in which 
the difference of the corresponding arithmetical progres- 
sion is 5. One of the properties of these numbers is, 
tbat if they are multiplied by 40, and 9 is added to the 
product, the sum resulting is a square number. 

Heptahedron, (-hé'drón.) [From Gr. hepta, and he. 
dra, a base.] (Geom.) A seven-sided, solid figure. 

Heptahexahedral, (-Aéke-ah-hé'drdl.) ]From Gr. 
hepta, and Eng. hexahedral.) (Geom.) Presenting seven 
series of six-sided faces, one above the other. . 

Heptarchy, (hép'tdr-ké.) [From Gr. hepta, and ar- 
chein, to rule.] (Pol) A form of govt.in which the ex- 
ecutive power is vested in 7 persons. The principal 
instance of such a government recorded in history is 
that of the Sazon or English H., which, bet. the 5th and 
9th cents., consisted of the seven several kingdoms of 
Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumberland, East 
Anglis, and Mercia. Dating its rise from abt. 449, the 
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heptarchy became consolidated into one kingdom by 
Egbert, in 828. 

Heptateuch, (Aép'tah-tuk.) [From Gr. hepta, seven, 

and (euchein, to make ready.] (Script) А name often 

ven to the first seven books of the Old Testament. 
eraclea, (hér-a-kle'ah.) (Anc. Geog.) Of several 
Greek cities so named in honor of Hercules, the chief 
were: one in Lucania (Magna Grecia), now called Poli- 
coro; one in Bithynia, on the 8. shore of the Euxine 
— now called Eregli. 

Heracleum, (-rdX'le-im.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
©. Apiaceg. The only noticeable species is H. sphondy- 
lium, the Cow-parsnip, used for feeding pigs. 

Heraclidse, (hér-ah-kli’de.) [From Gr. Héraclés, Her- 
cules.) (Anc. Hist.) The descendants of Hercules, who, 
in 1200 в.с., after their expatriation from the Pelopon- 
nesus, migrated into Attica. Their return to their own 
country (sometimes called the Dorian Migration), said 
to have taken place а full century after their expulsion, 
forms in anc. chronology the connecting link between 
fabulous and authentic history. . 

Heraclitus, (hér-ah-kli'tüs,) a Greek philosopher, and 
founder of the so-called Naturalist sect, B. in Ephesus, 
flourished abt. 500 B. c. According to his doctrine, con- 
tentment is the one grand object to be sought for in life. 
A fragment only of his Treatise on Nature remains. 

Heraclius (-kii^üs) I., Emperor of the East, was в. in 
Cappadocia, 575 a.p. He succeeded the tyrant Phocas 
in 610, and in 622 defeated Chosroés, the Persian in- 
vader of his dom., at Tauris. D. 641. 

Herald, (hr'did.) [Fr. héraut.] (Hist) In ancient 
times, an official messenger. In modern times, an officer 
whose duty it is to superintend public ceremonials, de- 
cide on the proper badges or coat-armor of the nobility, 
record genealogies, grant arms, &c. In England the H. 
were formed into a college (still existing) by Richard 
III. and were placed under the jurisdiction of the Earl 
Marshal. The three principal are called Kings-of-arms, 
and are respectively known as Garter, Clarencieuz, and 


JNorroy. 

Heraldry, (Mr'did-re) an art or science which has 
arisen from the custom of distinguishing military 
leaders by some peculiar badge on their shields, a cus- 
tom alluded to by Homer and other writers, and abun- 
dantly proved from existing monuments of art; par- 
ticularly the vases of ancient Etruria and Greece, which 
frequently represent the warriors with shields bearing 
distinctive charges, such as a serpent, tripod, &c. The 
military ensign arose out of this, and may be traced in 
the standards of the earliest civilized nations. The 
“science " of H., as now used, may be said to have orig- 
inated abt. the time of the Norman Conquest. William 
of Normandy exhibited on the mast of his vessel the 
leopards of Normandy; and when his rule was well 
established in England, his followers were distinguished 
by family bearings emblazoned on their shields and 
banners, which were of the greatest service in marshal- 
ling their retainers in war. About the time of the 





Fig. 388. — 4 KNIGHT ARMED AT ALL POINTS, 


receiving from the ladies of his family his tilting-helmet (a large 
helmet worn over the other at tournaments), shield, and pavon 
(triangular flag), a. D. 1340. 

Orusades, the necessity and utility of heraldic distinc- 

tions were great, and then we b to find their pecu- 

Marities clearly defined by something like a fixed rule. 
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The religious fervor of the Crusaders was also visible in. 
their **coat-armor," for many families who had fought 
in the “Holy War" introduced the sign of their pil- 
grimage — the cross, and the escallop-shell. The glori- 
ous days of H. were the Middle Ages, when the heavily- 
armed, cloeel y-helmed knights could only be known by 
the arms borne on their shields, or blazoned on their: 
surcoats. War and H. seem to have chiefly occupied. 
the attention of the nobility of that time, and their 
mantles of state, dresses, &c., were embroidered with 
their arms, or formed of the colors adopted for the livery 
of their retainers as a distinction. Badges of enamelled 
metal, containing their arms, were also profusely dis- 
played by noble families; and the dresses of the ladies 
were covered with heraldic colors and figures, so that . 
they became similar to the tabard of the knight. H. was 
essentially an art of feudalism, and decayed along 
with it. It was a propriety, if not a necessity, in the 
Middle Ages. It became a mere gaudy and empty dis- 
play afterwards, paraded upon public occasions for osten- 
tation merely —a badge of pride rather than of policy. 
With the extinction of romantic chivalry its uses ce = 
The visual distinction necessary in times of ignorance 
became & childish parade when education advanced, 
which men of sense gradually laid aside. After occupy- 
ing for ages the attention of the learned, and forming an 
important branch in princely education, the study of 
H. fell, in later times, into neglect and comparative 
disrepute, owing in part to the endless tissue of follies. 
and mystifications which had been interwoven with it. 
Modern criticism, however, has rescued H. from the 
pedantries and frivolities of the heralds, and imparted 
to ita new interest, as a valuable aid to historical in- 
vestigation. 

Herat, (hé'rdt,) a fortified city, C. of an indep. state in. 
Afghanistan, in a plain near the Herirvod river, 360 m. 
W. by N. of Cabul ; N. Lat. 34° 50’, E. Lon. 62° 30’. This 
city is one of high political importance, since it is the 
converging point of all the principal roads leading into- 
India from the N.W. It is also a great commercial en- 
trepót of the trade carried on between India, China, the 
countries on the Persian Gulf, and those of Central 
Asia. Pop. Unascertained. 

Hérault, (aro) a 8. maritime dep. of France, for- 
merly a portion of Languedoc, and b. 8.E. by the Medi- 
terranean ; area, 2,414 sq.m. Its surface is generally 
mountainous, but with many valleys of high fertility 
well-watered by rivers, chief of which is the Hérault 
(whence the dep. takes its name). This dep. is one of 
considerable agricultural and commercial importance. 
C. Montpellier. Pop. 427,245. 

Herb, (irb.) (L.herba.] (Во) A plant with a soft 
or succulent, not woody, stalk or stem. 

Herbaceous, (tir-bd’sits.) (Bot) Merely green, or 
thin green and cellular, as the tissue of membranous. 
leaves. Also, producing an annual stem from a peren— 
nial root. 

Herbarium, (ir-ba’re-tim,) or Новтов Siccus. (1... 
adry garden.) (Bot.) A collection of specimens of plants. 
carefully dried and preserved. The plants should be. 
placed between sheets of porous paper as soon as pos— 
sible after being gathered, and subjected to press- 
ure. The paper should be repeatedly changed until 
the plants are thoroughly dry. They should then be 
mounted on shcets of strong paper, either by means of 
a strong solution of gum, or of slips of gummed re 
If well prepared, an 27. is exceedingly useful to the bot- 
anist. The name of the genus and species of plant 
should be written down, the place where it was found, 
the nature of the soil, and the season of the year at 
which it was procured. The specimens may be collected 
into orders and classes, and labelled and preserved in a 

ре or cabinet. 

erbert, (hür'bürt,) the patronymic of a noble English 

house, many of whose members figure in English his- 
tory, politics, and literature. Among them is the name 
of EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY, an eminent 
philosopher and statesman, B. 1581; D. 1648. His work 
On Truth has been termed “a monument of original 
and independent free-thinking."—His brother, GEORGE, 
B. 1593, entered holy orders, and gave his country some 
poems — quaint, indeed, but exquisite as specimens of 
the Elizabethan verse. D. 1632, 

Herbivorous, (ür-biv'ür-is) [From L. am 
herb, and voro, to eat greedily of.) (Zool) Feeding on 
herbe or herbaceous plants: — as certain animals. 

Herbiv’orous Whales. (20.) Seo MANATIDE. 

Herborization, (ürb-ór-e-sa'shün.) [From L. herbo.) 
(Bot.) A seeking of plante in their native localities, 
with & view to their examination. 


Herculaneum, (hur-kü-ld'ne-üm,) a famous city of 
anc. Italy, in the Campagna, 8 m. B.E. of Naples, buried 


under an eruption of Java from Mt. Vesuvius, a. D. 70. 
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Yts ruins were accidentally discovered in 1713, by the 
Prince d'Elbeuf, а French nobleman, since which period 
а systematic course of excavation has restored to the 
world many of the most priceless relics of antique art, 
buried for sixteen centuries in the bowels of the earth. 
Hercules, (hürkü-lees) (Gr. Héraklés.] (Myth) A 
celebrated demigod of antiquity, and the reputed son 
ef Jupiter by Alcmena; he was endowed with pro- 
digious strength by his father, and pursued with unre- 
lenting hatred by Juno. The legends about him are 
innumerable, but the most famous are those of his 12 
labors, which were: his killing the Lion of Мешен; the 
destruction of the Lernwan Hydra; his capture of the 
golden-antlered Arcadian stag; his killing the Ery- 


і manthean boar; thecleansing of the Augeun stables ; 


the killing of the birds of Lake Stymphalis; the cap- 
ture of the wild bull of Crete; the capture of the an- 
thropophagous mares of Diomede of Thrace; the pro- 
euring of the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons; the 
capture of Geryon's oxen; the procuring the golden 
apples of the Hesperides ; and the bringing to the upper 
world the dog Cerberus. He was poisoned by the treach- 
ery of Nessus the Centaur, by means of his wife Dejan- 

- ira, and he was taken to Olympus, as he was preparing 
to ascend Пів own funeral pile on Mount (Eta. — ( Ast.) 
One of Ptolemy's northern constellations, including 
within its limits the point towards which the sun is 
travelling. 

Her’cules, (Pillars of.) The name given by the 
ancients to the two headlands on the opposite sides of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Their erection was ascribed 
by the Greeks to Hercules, on the occasion of his jour- 
ney to the kingdom of Geryon. 

Her’cules Beetle. (Zoó.) See Dynasres. 

Herder, JoHANN GOTTFRIED VON, (hvrdair,) a German 
philosopher aod author, B. in East Prussia, 1744, after 
acquiring a high reputation as a theologian, became 
court-preacher and counsellor of the Upper Consistory 
at Weimar, in which city he D. in 1803. Among his 
best productions are the anthological collection termed 
Volkslieder ; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; and his, un- 
finished masterpiece, /deas on the Philosophy of the His- 
tory of Mankind. Their influence over German litera- 
ture and philosophy haa been great. 

Hereditaments, (hér-e-du'a-ménts.) [From L. kæ- 
reditas, a heritage.) (Law.) Lands, tenements, and 
whatever a person may have to himself and his heirs, 
by way of inheritance; and which, if not otherwise be- 
queathed, descend to the heir, and not to the executor. 

Hereford, (hér'e-fürd,) a W. co. of England, on the 
Welsh border; area, 836 sq. m. Surface undulating, 
with an exceedingly rich soil, constituting one of the 
finest agricultural dists. in the kingdom ; C. Hereford. 
Pop. 125,364. — A city, C. of above co., on the Wye, 134 
m. W.N.W. of London. op. 15,924. 

Heresy, (^ér'e-se.) (From Gr. hairesis, a selection.) 
— An error in some fundamental doctrine of re- 

igion, or a private opinion differing from that of the 
orthodox church. 

Herford, (hair'fürd,) a town of Prussia, p. Westphalia, 
on the Werra, 17 m. S.W. of Minden. Pop. 10,829. 

Herisson, (hüri-sün. [Fr., a hedgehog.) (Fvrtif.) 
A beam or bar armed with external iron spikes, and 
turning on a pivot: — used to block up a passage. 

Herkimer, (hür ki-mür,) in New York, a N.E. central 
со. ; area, 1,300 sq. m. ; C. Herkimer. 

Hermandad, (Santa,) (h«ir-mdn'dad.) [Sp., holy 
brotherhood.] (Sp. Hist.) A kind of vigilance commit- 
tee formerly established among the rural dists. in Spain, 
for the prevention of crime and the suppression of ob- 
noxious abuses. Each association was under the juris- 
diction of two alcaldes, or magistrates, one elected by 
the nobility of the dist., and the other by the common 

ple at large. They were abolished in 1835. 
er’mann, or HeRR’MANN. See ARMINIUS. 

Hermafios, (Los,) (ls hair-mdn’yos,) (Sp., “ The 
Brothers,”) a group of islands belonging to Venezuela, 
and situate in the Caribbean Sea, abt. 50 m. to the N.W. 
of Margarita. 

Hermanstadt, (hair'ndn-«dt.) ib Cibinium.] A city 
of the Austrian empire, p. Transylvania, on the Cibin, 
ТО m. W.N.W. of Kronstadt. Pop. 18,583. 

Hermaphrodite, (hür-mdf'ro-dit.) [From Her- 
maphroditus, the fabled bisexual offspring of Hermes 
(Mercury) and Aphrodite (Venus).] (Bot. and Zodl.) А 
term used to designate those flowers which contain both 
the mule and female organs of reproduction (stamens 
and pistils), and are therefore by themselves capable of 
producing perfect seed.—In Zoólogy, the term is applied 
to the actual co-existence, in the same individual, of 
male and female reproductive organs ; as it is normally 
the case in many of the lower invertebrata; and asa 
monstrosity in the higher invertebrata, and even occa- 
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sionally in certain vertebrata. Hermaphroditism ‘te 
animals is the exception ; while in plants it is the rule 
The individuals of the human jes as H. 
owe their appearance to a kind of monstrosity which 
renders them unfit for generation. 

Hermes, (Aürmees.) (Муѓ) The Greek name for Mrr- 
совт, q.v. 

Hermeneutics, (hér-mén-ii'tiks.) [From Gr. hermen- 
eutikos, skilled in interpreting: The art of fin the 
meaning of an author's words and phrases, and of ex- 
plaining it to others; — especially applied to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Hermetic Art, (hür-mtik.) The art or science of 
Alchemy (q. v.); — во called from a mythical personage, 
Hermes Trismegistus, to whom are attributed numerous 
works called the Hermetic Books, containing the sum 
of all knowledge, whether human or divine; but which 
were probably written by Egyptian Neo-Platonists. 

Hermione, (Atir-mi’o-ne.) (Heroic Hist.) The daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, married first to Pyrrhua, son 
of Achilles, and afterwards to Orestes. 

Hermit, or Er'emite. Same as Ахсновет, q.v. 

Hermitage, (hair’me-tdj,) а vineyard of France, dep. 
Dróme, on the Rhone, 10 miles N. of Valence, famous 
for its growths of red wine, which have a taste as of 
strawberries, and are highly prized for their exquisite 
bouquet. 

Hermit Crab. (Zovl.) See BRACHYURANS. 

Hernando, (hür-dn'do,) in Florida, а W. co., lying 
along the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,000 sq. m. ; C. Bayport. 

. 2,938. 

Hernia, (^Zrne-ah.) [From Gr. hernos, a protrusion.] 
(Surg. A tumor formed by the displacement of part 
of the intestines or omentum, which protrudes by a 
natural or accidental opening from the cavity in which 
it is contained. When the parts cannot be reduced, or 
returned into the abdominal cavity, the 77. is said to be 
strangulated ; in that case, the passage through the in- 
testines is interrupted, and, unless the gut can be re- 
placed by an operation, death will soon ensue. Ав soon 
as any person perceives that he is affected with a H., he 
should have recourse to medical advice, for the disease 
is then in the state most favorable for treatment. When | 
the А. is reduced, it must be subjected to a constant 
compression, which is effected by means of a truss. 

Hernosand, (hair'noo-sdnd,) a seaport of Sweden, р. 
Wester Norrland, on the W. coast of the island of 
Herne, Gulf of Bothnia, 230 m. N. of Stockholm. Pop. 
3,312. 

Hero, (he’ro.) [From Gr. heros.) (Lit. The principal 
character or personage in the actions or events narrated 
in a poem, romance, and the like; thus, Ulysses is the 
hero of Virgil’s Odyssey: — its feminine equivalent is 
termed heroine. — ( Myth.) One of a class of illustrious 
mortals, supposed to partake of immortality, and after 
his death to be placed among the gods, and the worship 
of whom dates between the Homeric era and the battle 
of Marathon. In the Hesiodic Theogmy, the Н. are 
represented as a race of demigods who existed between 
the Brazen and thé Iron Age, and as such are spoken 
of by Pindar. — Also the name of a priestess of Venus, 
at Sestos, to visit whom Leander used to swim across 
the Hellespont from Abydos. 

Herod (hér'ód) tHE Great, в. at Askalon, 72 В. C., be- 
came governor of Galilee about 47, and through the in- 
fluence of Mark Antony ascended the throne of Judæa 
їп 40. During his reign occurred the birth of the Mes- 
siah, and the consequent massacre of the innocents. H. 
was 80 cruel by nature that for deeds of blood and vio- 
lence his name became а proverb.— H. AGRIPPA I. 
grandson of the foregoing, after a residence in Rome 
received from the emperor Caligula several tetrarchies 
in Syria, and under Claudius became king of Judæa and 
Samaria, and a persecutor of the Christians. D. 44 A. p. 
— Н. AGBIPPA II. (the Agrippa of Holy Writ) was made, 
by the emperor Claudius, king of Chalcis, his patri- 
mony of Judea having previously become a Roman prov. 
He opposed in vain the Jewish revolt against Vespasian, 
and D. in exile at Rome, about 100 A. D. — H. ANTIPAS, 
after the death of Herod the Great, his father, became 
tetrarch of Galilee, and ordered the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist. He treated the Saviour with contumel 
when brought before him, and was deposed and exiled, 
89 4. D., by order of the emperor Caligula. 

Herodians, (he-ro'de-dnz.) (Script.) A Jewish sect 
which flourished during the lifetime of Christ; little 
is reliably known as to their history and tenets. 

Herodotus, (-réd’o-tis.) The first real historian of 
Greece, commonly called the * Father of History." He 
travelled in Egypt, and in many countries of Asia and 
Europe; and wrote the results of his observationsin nine 
books, named after the nine Muses. His work is of 
incalculable value, and vf great interest, from its sim- 
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plieity, religiousness, and general truthfulness. He 
flourished in the 5th cent. B. с., was B.at Halicarnassus, 
and р. at Thurii. 

Heroic Age, or Fasutous Acs, (The,) (herd‘ik.) 
( Hist.) That age or period of the world in which the 
heroes and demigods of antiquity are supposed to have 
flourished. — Н. Verse. (Lit) The verse usually con- 
secrated to poetry of the epic or heroic cast ; — in the 
ancient classics the hezameter is employed; in French, 
the iambic of twelve syllables ; and in English, German, 
and Italian, the decasyllabic iambic. 

Hérold, Lovis Јовкрн FERDINAND, (a-rold’,) a cele 
brated French operatic composer, B. in Paris, 1791. и” 
best productions are the well-known Zampa, and the 
Pré aux Clercs. D. 1833. 

Me'ron, He'ro,or Hi’eron, an Alexandrian geom- 
eter and mathematician, lived during the lst cent. He 
is said to have discovered the motive power of steam ; 
and tlie pneumatic experiment known as Hero's fown- 
tain took its name from him. 

Heron, (črn or Айгп.) (200.) See ARDEIDZ. 
Heron Islands, (лёг'н,) a group in the Mexican 
Gulf, 8. of Mobile Bay; N. Lat. 30° 12’, W. Lon. 88°. 
Herpes, (Mr'pés.) [L., from Gr. herpo, I creep along.] 

* . A term applied to several cutaneous eruptions, 
rom their tendency to spread or creep from one part 
of the skin to another. One species is called (etters ; 
another, shingles ; and another, the ringworm, from its 
spreading in concentric circles. They are generally 
seen in small distinct clusters, accompanied with itch- 
ing, and terminating in scurfy scales. This disease 
takes various names, according to its form or the part 
affected. These eruptions differ from erysipelas by an 
absence of tumefaction, and by the natural appearance 
of the skin between the crops of eruption; and they 
are distinguished from other similar eruptions by the 
vesicular form of the cuticular elevations at their first 
appearance, by their regular progress and limited du- 

ration. 

Herpetology, (-tdl’oje.) [From Gr. herpeton, a rep- 
tile, and incor description.] That part of natural h 
tory which treats of REPTILES, g. v. 

Herring, (hér’ring.) (A.S. hering.] (Zodl.) See CLU- 
PEIDÆ. 

Herschel, 8m WiLLiAM, (hiir’shél,) a celebrated as- 
tronomer, B. in Hanover in 1738. In 1759 he settied in 
England, of which country he became a naturalized 
citizen. After obtaining considerable reputation as a 
professor of music, H. determined to devote bis life to 
the study of the sidereal universe. In 1781 he discov- 
ered the planet named by him the Georgium Sidus, now 
known as Uranus; and found his labors rewarded with 
& pension of $2,000 a year, and the gold medal of the 
Royal Society, which elected him to a fellowship. He 
next discovered two new satellites of Saturn and six 
of Uranus; measured the rotation of Saturn, and made 
observations upon the volcanic structure and phenom- 
enal surrounding of that planet's ring. In 1803 he 
initiated a new æra in astronomy by demonstrating the 
motion of the double stars around each other: — thus 
establishing the universality of the influence of that 
attractive force which forms the bond of cohesion of 
the entire system. D. 1822. — His son, Sm Јони FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM, B. near Windsor, 1790, during a lifetime 
passed in scientific pursuits, devoted himself especially 
to astronomical research and mathematical analysis. 
In 1834 he passed 4 years in S. Africa, where he had 
erected an observatory, in surveying the heavens, and 
published their results in a work, A Tt ic Survey 
of the Whole Surface of the Visible Heavens (1847), which 
is deemed of high importauce. His other best-known 
productions are a Preliminary Discourse on the Study Ad 

JNatural Philosophy ; Outlines of Astronomy (6th ed., 
1862); and a Manual of Scientific Enquiry (1849), pub- 
lished under governmental auspices. ЖН. was created a 
baronet in 1838. D. May 11, 1871. 

Herse, Hersilion, (Atirz.) [Fr.,a portcullis.] ( Fort.) 
A portcullis armed with spikes, to close up a gateway 
or impede the advance of an enemy. 

Hertford, (hurt jase) (abbrev. HERTS,) а county of 
England, b. N. by Bedford and Cambridge, and 8. by 

. 192,725. — Its C., 
1 m. М. of London. 


Middlesex; area, 630 sq. m. 

Pop tite is situate on the Lea, 
. 1,164. 

Hertford, (hürtfürd,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., on 
the Virginian border; area, 420 square miles; 
Winton. 

Hertz, HENDRIK, (hiirts,) a Danish dramatic poet, н. in 
Copenhagen, 1798. He excels as a writer of popular 
comedies, though a lyrical drama called King Hené’s 
Daughter must undoubtedly be considered his finest 

roduction. 
erull, (hérwie) (Ane. Mist.) A Teutonic people of 


Oapital,| Heteroclite, (hét‘ir-o-klit, 
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antiquity which had its habitat slong the shores of the 
Baltic. They descended into Greece in 262, where they 
destroyed the famous Ephesian temple of Diana. Later 
they overran Italy and caused the downfall of the W. 
Empire in 476. After suffering greatly in contests with 
the Lombards, they disappear from history abt. 553 A. D. 

Herzegovina, (hairtz-e-go-ve/nah,) or HERSEK, а p.of 
Turkey in Europe, govt. of Bosnia, b. N. by Croatia, 8. 
by Ton onego; E. by Bosnia, and W. by Dalmatia. 
Pop. included in that of Bosnia, g.v. H. was occupied 
by Austria in 1878, under the Berlin Treaty. 

Hesiod, (he'she-0d,) one of the elder Greek poets, в. in 
Boeotia, it ia supposed, during the 8th cent., and imagined 
by some to have been contemporary with Homer; by 
others, coming after him. His most celebrated and 
best authenticated production is the well-known Works 
and Days, from which Virgil borrowed the idea of his 
Georgics. 

Hesione, (he-si’o-ne.) ( Myth.) The daughter of Laome- 
don and sister of Priam; delivered by Hercules from 
being devoured by a sea-monster. 

Hesperides, (hés-pér'edeez.) (“Daughters of the 
Evening."] . The supposed daughters of Atlas 
(hence sometimes called Atlantides) who guarded the 
golden apples in an enchanted garden, the seizure of 
which formed one of the so-called “twelve labors” of 
Hercules. 

Hesperidee, (À2»pér'e-de.) (2001.) The Skipper fam- 
ily, comprising butterflies eu 
which have the body short ЖЕМ, 
and thick, head large, oyes TARN 
prominent,antenne short, d 
with a knob curved like a Ф 
hook or bent to one side. 
Skippers fly with a jerk- 
ing motion, — hence their 
name. 
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Hesperidium, (A čs- Ak 
pér-id’e-tim.) [From Gr. Fig. 389. 
Hesperides.] (Bot.) A BEIPPER, (Н ia.) 


many-celled superior in- 
dehiscent fruit, pulpy within, and covered by a sepe- 
rable rind; as the orange. 

исерек, (A2s/pe-ris.) (Gr., the evening.] (Bot) The 
Rocket, a genus of biennial or annual herbs, O. si- 
cacesz, having large, purple, lilac, white, or d ellow 
flowers, in some of the species sweet-scen the 
evening, — whence the generic name. 

Hesperus, (hépo-rüs.) (Myth.) A supposed son or 
brother of Atlas (q. v.), enrolled among the deities after 
death, and made identical with the Evening Star. 

Hesse, (hés,) [anc. Hessia,] a former division of Ger- 
many, the country of the Teutonic Cutti, and included 
within the limits of Thuringia, 1130-1247, when it was 
erected into an independent landgraviate. In 1292 it 
became a principality of the empire; and was divided 
into Upper and Lower H. from 1458 till 1500, when a re- 
union occurred. In 1567 the four sons of the Land- 
grave Philip I. founded the separate dynastic houses 
of Cassel, Marburg (extinct in 1604), Rheinfels (extinct 
in 1583), and Darmstadt. — The landgraviate of Hesse- 
Cassel, raised to the dignity of an electorate in 1801, was 
annexed to Prussia in 1868, in conjunction with the 
duchy of Nassau, and together form the present prov. of 
Hesse- Nassau. C. Cassel. Pop. 1,380,311. — Hxssz-DARM- 
STADT, now called the GRAND DucHY ОР HESSE, a state 
of the German empire, is b. N. by Hesse-Nassau, E. by 
Bavaria, 8. by Baden, and W. by Prussia and Rhenish Ba- 
varia. It is divided into the3 provs. of Upper and Rhenish 
Hesse, and Starkenburg, and is intersected by the Rhine. 
Area, 2,977 sq.m. Surface generally level and soil fer- 
tile; the Odenwald covers a large tract in the E. of the 
State. C. Darmstadt. Pop. 823,138. 

Hesse-Hombu (-hom/bürg,) a former petty stato 
of Germany, b. by Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Rhenish Prussia, and part of Bavaria. After the 
death of its last landgrave in 1800, H.-H. became incor- 
porated with the Prussian dom. 

Hessian Fly, (hésh'ydn.) (Zool) See TiPULARLA. 

Heterocarpous, (Aét-ür-o-kdr/pus.) [From Gr. heteros, 
another, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot. Having two kinds 
of fruit. 

Here ocophalons, (-sèf 'a-lŭs.) [From Gr. keteros, 
and kephale, head.) (Bot) Bearing male and female 
corollas on the same stem ; — said of certain plants. 

[From Gr. heteros, the 
other, and kkiné, a deflection.] (Gram.) A word which 
is irregular or anomalous, either in declension or oon- 
jugation ; or which deviates from the forms of inflection 
usual with words of a similar character. i 

Heterodoxy, (A2t'ür-o-doks-e.) [From Gr. heteredence, 
difference of opinion.) (Theol) А term similar in its 
meaning to heresy (q. v.), but lesa significant. 
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Heterogamous, (-g'a-müs.) [Gr. heteros, variable, 
and gamos, marriage.| (Bot.) Тал ртт, flowers of 
the О. Asteracez, When in a capitulum, the florets of the 
ray are either neuter or female, and those of the disk 
male. 

Heterogeneous, (^/t-ür-o-je'ne-us.) [Gr. heteros, an- 
other, and genos, sort.] Generally, designating that 
which consists of dissimilar parts:—the converse of 
homogeneous. 

Hete enesis, (jén’e-sis.) (Gr. heteros, and genesis, 
production.] (Physiol. A term designating such new 
animals as derive their primordial generation spontane- 
ously from nature alone. 

Heterography, Стан (Gr. heteros, and graph?, 
expression.] (Gram.) That mode of spelling wherein the 
same letters express different sounds in different words ; 
as, for example, o in cot and coat, 

Heterol us, (-dl'o-giis.) (Ог. heteros, and logos, 
symmetry.) Designating that the constituent elements 
or parts do not correspond in proportion or equiva- 
lence: —the opposite to homologous. 

Heteron'omy. (Phil) See AUTONOMY. 

Heterophyllous, (hét-ür-óf'il-lüs.)  [Gr. heteros, 
alien, and pAyllon, a leaf.] (Bot. Indicating a plant 

roducing more than one kind of leaves on one stem. 
eteropoda, (hét-iir-o-po’dah,) or Heteropops. [Gr. 
heteros, and pous, podos, foot.] (Zoól.) An О. of Mollusks, 
closely allied to the рен by the structure and 
position of the foot, which is compressed, so as to con- 
stitute a vertical muscular paddle, or fin. 

Heteroptera, (-p'tür-ah.) [From Gr. heteros, and 

teron, wine) (Zoól.) See HEMIPTERA. 

Hetman, (AZt'mdn.) [Russ. ataman, captain.] The 
title borne by the general-in-chief of'the Russian Cos- 
sack tribes. 

Hexachord, (h?Xs'ah-kórd.) [From Gr. hex, six, and 
chordé, chord.} (Mus.) According to the scale of Guido, 
a progression of 6 notes, with the addition of the sylla- 
bles, ut, re, тї, fa, sol, la. The Н. is usually termed a 
sizth 


Hex n, (héks’a-gon.) [From Gr. her, and gónia, 
angle.) (Geom.) A figure of 6 sides and angles. Its area 
is the square of one of the equal sides multiplied by 
2.598076 ; that is, into 3 times the tangent of 60 degrees. 

Hexahedron, (-^e'drón.) (Gr. hex, and he а base. } 
(Geom.) A solid bounded by 6 planes, See CRYSTAL- 
LOGRAPHY. 

Hexameter, (-dm'e-tr.) [Gr. her, and metron, meas- 
ure.) (Pros.) DacTYL. — A verse composed of six 
feet, the first four of which may be either dactyls or 
spondees, the fifth must be always a dactyl, and the 
sixth invariably a spondee. 

Hex'astyle, (-a-stil.) (Ог. hez, and stylos, a pillar.] 
(Arch.) A portico having six columns in front. 

Hexoctahedron, (-0k-ta-hé'drün.) (Әг. her, and 
Eng. octahedron.] (Geom.) A solid exhibiting 48 equal 
triangular faces. 

Hezekiah, (h2:-e-ki'ah.) (Script. Son of Ahaz, as- 


cended the throne of Judah in 726 в.с. Не uprooted 
idolatry, and obtained the help of God nst the As- 
gyrians under Sennacherib, who had invaded his domin- 


ions. D.697.. 

Hiatus, (hi-é'tüs) [L.agap.] (L.) Any deficiency 
in а manuscript which destroys the connection.— 
(Gram., dc.) The unpleasant opening of the mouth 
when a final vowel is followed immediately by the ini- 
tial vowel of another word. 

Hibernation, (-ná'shün.) [From L. hiems — hibernus, 
winter.] (Zool) A term used to express a peculiar 
condition of sleep in which certain animals, as the bata, 
the hedgehog, and the dormouse, pass the winter season. 
During this winter sleep the respiration is very nearly 
suspended, the circulation is reduced to an extreme de- 
gree of slowness, and the excretions are very scanty. 
The physiological use of Н. is doubtless to enable cer- 
tain animals to avoid the consequences of severe winter 
cold, and (especially in the case of the insectivorous 
animals) the deprivation of food. Before the period of 
H., a large amount of fat is accumulated in the organ- 
ism, and this fat constitutes the fuel on which the ani- 
mal lives and supports its comparatively trifling heat 
during the winter. 

Hibernia, (hi-biir’ne-ch.) [L.] The ancient name of 
IRELAND, q. v. 

Hibiscus, (hi-bisküs) (Bot) The Rose-mallow fam., 
a very large gen. of shrubs or moderately high trees, O. 
Malvaces, chiefly characterized by their large showy 
flowers being borne singly upon stalks towards the ends 
of the branches. Several specíes are eaten as pot-herbs, 
while their inner bark yields more or less fibre. 

Hiccough, (Aik'küp,)or Hiccur. [Formed from the 
sound.) (AMed.) A noise made by the sudden and in- 
voluntary contraction ot tne diaphragm, and the eimul- 
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taneous contraction of the glottis, which arrest the sir 
in the tracnea. These convulsive inspirations are a 
symptom of many morbid conditions, but occur fre- 
quently in persons otherwise in good health. In ob- 
stinate cases the best treatment is to give 20 drops of 
sal-volatile and 15 drops of ether in a wineglass of 
camphor-water. 

Hickman, (hik’mdn,) in Kentucky, а W. со. ; area, 246 
sq. m.; C. Clinton.—In Tennessee, a W. central couuty ; 
area 840 вд. m.; C. Centreville. 

Hickory, robe (Во) See CARYA. 

Hickory, (hik’o-re,) in Missouri, a S.W. central co.; 
area, 410 sq. m.; C. Hermitage. Pop. 6,452. — In Penn- 
sylvania, a flourishing town of Mercer co. 

Hidal’go. [Sp.] See FrpALGo0. 

Hidal'go, in Texas, a 8. co., on the Mexican frontier; 
area, 2,300 sq. m. ; C. Edinburgh. 

Hide, (^id. [A.8. луде.) (Com.) The untanned skins 
of certain animals, as those of the horse, horned cattle, 
&c.; afterwards dressed and converted into leather. 
The Н. of young cattle take the name of kips; while 
those of animals of the deer kind, sheep, goats, &c., are 
called skins. 

Hielmar, (hél/mahr,) or HJELMAR, а lake of Sweden, 
leen or co. Orebro, connecting with Lake Malar by the 
river Ore. It is 40 m. long, with a mean breadth of 8 m. 

Hierarchy, (hi'e-rdrk-e.) ГОК hierarchia, priestly 
rule. ( Theol.) A term which, according to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, denotes the supposed polity or social 
constitution which exists among angels. Of the З 
classes into which such polity has been said to be di- 
vided, the first consists of the cherubim, seraphim 
thrones ; the second of dominions, virtues, powers; an 
the third of principalities, angels, and archangels. — 
(Eccl. Hist.) Ecclesiastical government ; or the subordi- 
nation of rank among the different orders of the clergy. 

Hieracium, (hi-ür-a'she-üm.) (Bot.) The Hawk-weed, 
a large gen. of plants, О. Cichoracex, mostly with yellow 
flowers, distinguished among allied genera by having a 
brown, brittle pappus, and no beak to the fruit. 

Hiero I., (hi’e-ro,) or Hixnox, tyrant of Syracuse from 
478 to 467 B. c.—H. II. ruled from 270 to 216 в. c. 

Hierocles, (hi-ér'o-kleez,) a philosopher of the Pla 
tonic School, flourished in Alexandria during the 5th 
cent. — Another H., à Bithynian, was prefect of Alex- 
andria abt. 300 A.D., and largely instigated the persecu- 
tion of the Christians during Diocletian’s reign. 

Hierochloa, (hi-e-rdk’lo-ah.) ( Bot.) The — 
a gen. of the О. Graminacez, having loose-spreading or 
narrow-crowded panicles ; three-flowered spikelets ; and 
scarious, boat-shaped, and pointed glumes. 

Hieroglyphics, (hi-e-ro-glif'iks.) [From Gr. hiero, 
sacred, and glypho, I engrave.] The expression of ideas 
һу representations of visible objects: — а term вре- 
cially used in reference to the sculptured writings of 
the anc. Egyptians, though sometimes applied also to 
the picture-writings of the Aztecs or ancient Mexicans. 
The Egyptians appear to have used about 1,000 differ- 
ent symbols. These were wholly undecipherable for 
many ages, until the discoveries of Champollion (7. v.) 
gave solutions of them to the world. Their invention ` 
is ascribed to Thoth, the Egyptian “ Mercury,” and 
their antiquity so great that they are distinctly trace- 
able upon the pyramid of Cheops. H. are believed to 
have consisted of three different classes of characters : 
1. The hieroglyphics proper, which were delineations of 
the e er themselves, either entire or abridged ; and 
were divided into the figurative proper, ative con* 


ventional, and ive abridged. 2. Characters ex- 
pressin 


ideas by 
visible objects ti. 
ae as symbols; 4 
thus, а woman "e 
beating a tam- A oes ood 
bourine to repre- 
sent hilarity or W 
festivity. Some- 2. 4 
times the alliance 
between the type 


and antitype is 
obvious; in oth- 
ers it cannot be 2 
traced. These'* 
characters have 
been called sym- 
bolical, though 








Fig. 390, 
the Greeks termed them /hieroglyphics. 
representing sounds, and styled phonetic, It is supposed 
they were images of animals or objects whose names 


8. Characters 


be with the letters or sounds: writers were not re- 
stricted to the use of one representative for each letter. 
Besides H., the Egyptians employed A£eratíc and demotie 
or enchoric charactere, which were conversions of the 
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H. into a current hand, the latter nearly alphabetical. 
The hieratic character existed in practice till abt. the 
3d cent. д. р. The demotic character was replaced by 
the Coptic at about the same period. The accompany- 
ing Fig. 390, copied from the famous Rosetta-stone, 
shows the Egyptian manner of writing proper names. 
The names of men terminate in asign representing a 
human figure in a sitting position, with his knees bent 
wnder him, and with a whip projecting from between 
the legs, as in Fig. 1 (Sezius, Roman name, written 
WKSTS) Those of women are indicated by a similar 
figure, but having, instead of a whip, a branch of the 
lotus-tlower between the legs; Fig.2 (Daphne, Greck 
name, written TAPNAI). The names of kings are sur- 
rounded by an oval border or frame, called by the 
Egyptians Ran, and by modern archeologists Car- 
touche; Fig. З (Ptolemy, written PTOLMBS). 

HWierony mites, (-rón'e-miis,) or JERONYMITES. ( Eccl. 
Hist.) An eremitical order of the third order of St. 
Francis, founded by St. Thomas of Siena, and confirmed 
in 1374 by Pope Gregory XI. 

Hierophant, (Ai'e-ro-/ünt.) [From Gr. hieros, holy, 
and phaino, I exhibit.] (Antiq.) The title borne by the 
priest who initiated candidates at the Eleusinian mys- 
terios. He was required to be an Athenian citizen, and 
held a life-tenure of tliat important office. 

High, (^i) [From А.З. heah.] (Mus. Designating a 
note or sound which is sharp, acute, or far advanced in 
the scale: — used in contradistinetion to low. — (Geog. 
Advancing far north or south of the equator; as, a hig 
latitude. — (Fine Arts.) Bold or prominent in design, 
or perfect in execution ; us, high-relief, high art, and the 
like. —(Naut.) A ship is said to be high and dry when 
she is beached, or otherwise has her bottom out of the 
water, — High operation. (Surg.) The process of extract- 
ing the stone from the bladder.— High seas. (Law.) 
The waters of the sea beyond the limit ef low-water 
mark; also that part of the ocean which is not included 
within the jurisdiction of any one country. — High 
water, the tide ut full flood; also, the time when such 
occurs ; thus we say, the vessel sails at high water. 

High Church. (Ecl) That division of the Anglican 
Church which leans strongest towards episcopacy, rit- 
u:liam, &c. 

Highland, (Ai'lind,) in Ohio, a S.S.W. со.; area, 450 
sq. m.; C. Hillsborough.—In Virginia, a N.W. со. ; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. Monterey. 

Highlanders. (Geog.) The distinctive name given 
to the inhab. of the Highlands, the N. and most moun- 
tainous dists. of SCOTLAND. 

Highlands, (The,) (hi/ldndz.) (Geog.) Зее ScortAwp. 

Highlands of the Hudson, (-hüd'sün,) in Neto 
York, a mountain-tract extending through Dutchess, 
Orange, and Putnam cos., on either side of the Hudson 
river. New Beacon, 1,685 ft. above the sea, is the high- 
est point. 

Highness, (hi’nés.) [From Aigh.] (Hist.) A title of 
honor first given to bishops, then to princes. Previous 
to James I., the English monurchs were addressed by it, 
instead of the more modern “majesty.” The title of 
royal highness, first assumed by Gaston, Duc d'Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIII. of France, is now generally used 
by the lawful offspring of crowned heads other than 
emperors, the latter taking the dignity of imperial high- 
ness. Grand-dukes, as of Baden, Mecklenburg, &c., are 
addressed as grand-ducal highness; other princea, as 
serene highness. 

High-Priest, (-prést.) (Hist) The title which desig- 
nates the chief of the Jewish priesthood. Moses con- 
ferred this dignity upon his brother Aaron, in whose 
family it descended without interruption. After the 
Seleucidic, Ptolemaic, and Roman subjugation of the 
Israelites, the title was often arbitrarily conferred by 
their foreign rulers. The Z/. P. expounded the sacred 
oracles, and was the only person permitted to enter the 
* Holy of Holies," and that once a year only, for sacri- 
ficial purposes. 

Wigh-pres‘sure. Seo STEAM-ENGINE. 

High’-taper. (Bot) See VERBASCUM. 

Highway, (hi’wd,) a public road or open thoroughfare, 
free for the passage of man and beast :—as distinguished 
from a by-way. 

Hildesheim, (hil'dez-him,) (anc. Hennepolis,] a city 
of Prussia, p. Hanover, 16 m. S.E. ofthe city of Han- 
over. A 19,547. 

Hildreth, Ricwarp, (hil'dr?th,) an American historian, 
B. in Mass., 1807. In 1852 he met with a decided success 
by the publication of Те While Slave, an anti-slavery 
novel. Later appeared from his pen a political review 
entitled Despotism ; the Theory of Morals,and Theory of 
Politics. His chief and most durable work, however, i8 
a History Ф the United States of America (6 vols, 8vo, 
1840-62) D. in Florence, 1865. | 
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Wili, (ЛИ) [A.8.] (Geog. An eminence or acclivity 
of earth higher than a mound, and inferior in altitude 
to a mountain. 

HAM, (Ail) in Tezas, an E. central co.; area, 900 sq. m.: 
C. Hillsborough. 

Hillah, (Ai'laA,) a town of Turkey in Asia, 60 m. 8. à 
Bagdad, on the W. bank of the Euphrates. It formsan 
important commercial entrepót, and is in the vicinity 
of the ruins of Babylon. Prp. 10,000. 

Hillel, (Ail'lel,) a Jewish rabbi and the reputed origina- 
tor of the Talmud, was в. at Babylon abt. 110 A, D., be- 
came president of the Sanhedrim in 30, and D. at the 
ripe age of 120 years. 

Hillsborough, (hilsbro,) in Florida, a W. co., skirt- 
ed by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 8q. m.; C. Tampa. 
—In New Hampshire, a З. county, bordertng on Massa- 
chusetts; area, 960 sq.m; C. Amherst. Pop. 64,238. — 
In Ohio, a town, C. of Highland co., 00 m. 8.8.W. of Co- 
lum bus, 

Hills’borough, a town of New Brunswick, Albert 
co., on the Peticodiac river. Pop. 2,995. 

Hrilisdale, (Ai/zdàl,) in Michigan, a S. co., near the 
borders of Ohio; area, 576 sq. m.; C. Hillsdale. Pop. 
31,081. — A town, C. of above co., on St. Joseph's River, 
71 п. 8. оЁ Lansing. Pup. 3,518. 

Hilton Head, (hil'tün, an island of S. Carolina, 
lying off the S.E. coast of Beaufort dist., at the en- 
trance to Broad River. А strongly fortified work, 
erected here by the Confederates during the Civil War, 
called. Fort Walker, was taken, Nov. 5, 1861, by a na- 
tional squadron, after a brisk engagement. 

Hilum, (Ai’lam.) [L., a trifle.) (Bol.) The scar pro- 
duced by the separation of a sced from its placenta. 
Himalayas, (The,) (him-ah-ld’yda,) or HIMALAYA 
Mountains. (Anc. Emodus; Sansk., “the home of 
snow."] The loftiest chain of mountains in the world, 
lying bet. the Indian peninsula and the Thibetan table- 
land in S. Central Asia. Its length is estimated at 1,900 
m.; its mean breadth at 90 m.; and its surface covers 
an area of 160,000 sq. m., or thereabouts. Its chief 
summits are those of Mt. Everest, 29,092 ft. (the high- 
ext point of land known); Dhawalagiri, 26,826 ft.; and 
Chumalari, 23,946 ft. On the S. slope, vegetation exists 
at an altitude of 13,000 ft. above the sea, and the high- 
est human habitation is found at 9,000 ft.; on the N., 
vegetation is met with at 17,900 ft.; and villages at 
13,000 ft. It is rich in minerals, and possesses its own 

distinctive flora and fauna. 

Himilcon, (he-mil'/-dn,) a Carthaginian leader, s. Han- 
nibal in the conduct of the war against Dionysius of 
Syracuse, whom he defeated in 400 в. с., and again in 
397. 

Hin, (fin.) [Heb.] (Script.) Among the anc. Jews, a 
liquid measure, the sixth of an ephah, corresponding 
to ubt. 6 quarts Eng. 

Hinchinbrooke, (Ainsh'in-brook,) in Canada E. а 
town of Beauharnois co. Pop. 2,441. 

Hind, Cae) [A.S. kinde.) (Zoél.) See HART. 

Mind, Jous RussrzLL an English astronomer, в. ia 
Nottingham, 1822, discovered bet. the years 1847-64, be- 
sides several cometa, the asteroids Jris, Victoria, Flora 
Jreue, Melpomene, Fortuna, Calliope, Thalia, Eut anc 
Urania, He is author of The Solar System : à Dang 
tive Treatise on the Sun, Moon, and Plonets (1852). | 

Hindoo, or Hindu, (hin-doo’.) (Geog.) 
of Hindostan. 

Hindoo’-Coosh, (-koosh,) а mountain-system of Cen- 
tral Asía, adjoining the W. extremity of the Himalaya 
chain, and traversing the N.E. portion of Afghanistan, 
with the adjoining regions of Turkestan. The snow- 
covered mountain called Hindoo-koh, one of its most 
conspicuous summits, is to the N. of the city of Cabul, 
and is conjectured to exceed 20,000 ft. in height. 

Hindostan, (^in-doo-stin',) [* Land of the Hindoos,"] 
or INDIA PROPER, а vast region of S. Asia, extendin 
from the Himalaya Mountains 8. to Cape Comorin, an 
comprising, in its wider portion, the countries lying be- 
tween Assam and Burmah on the E., with Afghanistam 
&nd Beloochistan on the W. Its more southward divi- 
sion forms a peninsular region, bounded on two sides by 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. In all, H. comprises. 
1,627,572 sq. m. of territory, with a pop. numbering 
201,593,978. The principal rivers are the Ganges, Brah- 
mapootra, Indus, Nerbudda, Taptee, Malianuddy, Goda- 
very, Kistna, Pennar, and Cauvery. The chief moun- 
tains are the Himalayas, Vindhyas, and the Ghauts. 
Tlie great bulk of the inhabitants are Hindoos, and are 
followers of the Brahminical religion; there are, how- 
ever, about ten millions of Mohammedans. Though 
commonly spoken of as one people, the Hindoos really . 
comprise many distinct tribes and nations, among 
whom are diversities of language, custom, and religious : 
obecrvance. In general, the Hindoos are of dark com- 


native 
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plexion, of slender figure, and of pleasing countenance 
and manner. They are socially divided into numerous 


castes ; the four principal of which аге the Brahmins, | Hi 


soldiers, laborers, and mechanics; aud these are subdi- 
vided into a multiplicity of inferior distinctions. The 
people of different castes are kept distinct from each 
other by insurmountable barriers ; and they are forbid- 
den to intermarry, to eat, or even to driuk out of the 
same vessel, with one of another caste. The arts in 
which the Hindoos have made the greatest progress are 
agriculture, weaving, dyeing, and architecture; more 
especially weaving and dyeing. H., towards the N., is 
pretty temperate, but sultry in the S.; and it rains 
almost constantly for three months in the year. Its 
products are diamonds and other precious stones. silks, 
spices, aromatics, drugs, maize, rice, and sugur; and 
the chief manufactures are cotton goods, muslins, and 
calicoes. But these and various other particulars will 
be found — under the different names of its provinces, 
cities, towns, mountains, and rivers — elsewhere de- 
scribed. The political condition of H. is anomalous, 
A native population of about two hundred millions is 
held in subjection by a few thousand settlers from a 
distant island iu the Western Ocean. The whole of 
Indis, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, is virtually 
subject to the sway of Great Britain, though in some 
of its provinces the forms of native government are 
allowed to remain. The policy of later years has un- 
wisely tended, however, to diminish the number of the 
Jatter, and successive annexations have brought the 
larger part of H. under the direct rule of Great Britain. 
BRITISH INDIA (as the countries во situated are termed) 
is divided into the three presidencies of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras, which together comprise 910,553 sq. 1n. 
of territory, with a pop. of 155,348,090 — spread over 
the finest and most productive provinces of the Eastern 
world. The Protected or Tributary States (as the terri- 
tories which retain their native forms of rule, subordi- 
nate to British supervision, are termed) embrace 596,790 
. m., with 47,909,197 inhabitants. The Judependent 
Sintes — now limited to Nepaul and Bhotan — comprise 
a total of 74,300 sq. m., with a pop. of 2,940,000. The 
prestige of military success, which has hitherto served 
no small degree to maintain the power of Great 
Britain, is the more easily intelligible from the fact 
that the vast mass of the Hindoo population has in all 
ages been the ready prey of the conqueror. Devoid of 
self-sustaining energy, the Hindoos have never raised 
themselves to a foremost place among nations, even of 
Asiatic blood. From the timeof the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, in the 4th cent. B. ©., down to the loth 
cent. of our æra, the history of H., divided as it was 
into an infinity of independent states, is of compara- 
tively little interest for the general reader. In 1525 the 
country was invaded by Baber, who established the 
Mogul line of princes, whose power calminated under 
his successor Aurungzebe. After the latter's death, 1707, 
the Mogul dynasty began to decline ; and after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by the French to establish their 
power in India, the foundations of a vast political power 
were laid bet. 1750 and 1765, by the greater resources 
and superior maritime strength of the English. Since 
thet period the history of H. presents but a succession 
of battles fought and territories conquered by British 
arms. In 1857 occurred the great Sepoy mutiny, which 
was extinguished after much bloodshed. In the year 
following, the foreign commerce of India, long a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of the East India Company, was 
finally thrown open to the world, and their political 
jurisdiction vested in the British crown. The assasei- 
nation of the Gov.-Gen. of India, the Earl of Mayo, in 
1872, first attributed to political motives, seems to have 
been only an act of fanaticism. In 1878, over 500,000 
deaths occurred at Madras alone by famine. 

Hiindostanee, HixposraNi, ог Hinpustani. The lan- 
guage spoken by the Hindoos, or people of India Proper. 

Hinds, (hindz,) in Mississippi, a S.W. central co. ; area, 
930 sq. m.; C. Raymond. 

Hinge, (hinj.) [From D. henge, to hang.) (Conch.) The 
point of junction of the valves of a bivalve shell, or 
where the teeth and ligament mect. 

Hip, (hip.) [A.S. hypp.] (Anut.) The joint of the thigh, 
or*the projecting part of the haunch-bono. — ( Arc.) 
The outer angle made by the junction of the aslant 
sides of roofs, the wall-plates of which trend in various 
— ы Н) The fruit of the Dog-rose, Hosa 


cam 
Hipparchus, (ip-pdr/küs,)) a celebrated Greek as- 
tronomer, who flourished in the 2d century B.c. See 
—— — 
ppocam'pus. : 
миррәсгаа, ( гаи 
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See SYNGNATHIDA. 
[L. vinum 


pro — 
ne of Hippocrates.] Formerly, a medical drink, used | BBárudinidse, (hi-ru-din'e-de.) (Zovl.) 
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as а cordial, and consisting of mulled wine with an in 
fusion of spices, and sweetened with honey or тр 
ippecrates (hip-pók'rah-teez,) styled the “ Father 

of Medicine," was B. in Cos, abt. 460 B. c., and belonged 
to the Asclepiade, a family which had for generations 
practised the healing art. A contemporary of Plato 
and Socrates, H. practised and lectured in Cas, in Mace- 
don, and in Thessaly, with brilliant success, and estab- 
lished an important reform in the substitution of ex- 
perimental for speculative theories. Several of his works 
have come down to us. 

Hippocratic Face, (-krdtik.)) (Med.) The name 
given to the change in the human countenance whic? 
is premonitory of approaching death : — it was first de- 
scribed by Hippocrates, whence the derivation of the 


term. 

Hip’podrome, (-dróm.) (Gr. hippodromos, a race- 
course.] (Antig.) A course for the chariot-races and 
equestrian exercises that formed part of the Olympio 
Games. The most celebrated Н. was tbat at Olympia, 
finished by Constantine, and the one at Constantinople, 
which still excites the wonder and admiration of the 
traveller. 

Hippogriff, (hip’ if.) [From Gr. Aippos, horse, 
and gryps, a griffin.| (Myt.) A fabulous monster, said to 
be a combination of winged horse and griffin. 

Hippo fan. (ip-pól'e-tüs.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of 
Theseus and Hippolyte, who was put to death by his 
father, on being falsely accused by his step-mother 

— (à 

ppomane, (hip’po-mdn.) (Воі) A genus of the О. 
Euphorbiacer, the only species of — is the celebrated 
Manchineel or 
Manzanillo tree of 
tropical 8.America, 
H. Mancinella (Fig. 
3801) It 14 a tree 
40-50 ft. high, uau- 
ally growing on 
sandy sea-shores.— 
Its leaves are 
stalked, ofashining 
green, egg-shaped, 
and with the edges 
cut into saw - like 
teeth; its flowers— f£ 
very small and іп ($ 
conspicuous — arc NW 
bcrne on long slen- 
der spikes. The vir- 
ulent nature of the 
juice of the Man- 
chineel tree has 

iven rise, in the western hemisphere, to nearly as won- 

erful stories as those associated with the Upas-tree in 
the eastern; but although there can be no doubt that 
it possesses extremely poisonous properties, its powers 
have been greatly exaggerated, and many of the tales 
must be regarded as fabulous. | 

Hippopotamus, (-pót'u-müs.) [From Gr. hippos, а 
horse, and potamos, a river.] (Zodl.) The River-horse, а 
gigantic pachydermatous quadruped, fam. Rhin 
equal to the rhinoceros in strength, and inferior only 
to the elephant in size, being from 12 to 20 ft. long. It 
is supposed to be the Behemoth of Job. The head is very 
large, the legs are short and thick, and the short tusks 
are harder and whiter than those of the elephant. Its 
hide is 80 thick that it is bullet-proof. It lives chiefly 
in water, and walks at the bottom, raising its head oc- 
casionally for respiration. It feeds on grain und vege- 
tables, and, unleas attacked or ill-treated, is perfectly 
harmless. There is only one living species, and that 
frequents the rivers of Africa. It is sometimes seen in 
salt water. The fossil remains of sevcral extinct species 
have been found. А 

Hippuric Acid, (-pü'rik.) [From Gr. hippos, and 
ouron, urine.) (Chem.) One of the normal constituents 
of urine; it is increased by тераше food, and occurs 
in comparatively large quantity in the urine of the 
horse,— hence its name. It is easily converted into 
benzoic acid by oxidation, and is largely used as a source 
of this acid; it forms colorless transparent prisms, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble in 
boiling water and alcohol. Form. HO,C)gHgN 0g. 

Hippuris, (hip-pü'ris.) (Боё) The Mare’s-tail, a gen. 
of aquatic herbaceous plants, О. Н acem, тоша 
elther wholly or partially submerged in ditches 
canals. They have whorls of narrow leaves, and incon- 
spicuous flowers of тегт ашро structure. 

Hirschberg, (hürsh'bairg,) а manuf. town of 

; ше at the confluence of P» nen Zacke an 

er, 25 m. N.W. of Liegnitz. .1 Я 
The Leech fam 
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©. Trematods, comprising worms which are oblong, gen- 
erally depressed, and provided with a sucker at both 
ends of the body. The medicinal leech, Hirudo medi- 
calis, has the oval aperture transverse, triradiate, and 
surrounded with three cartilaginous jaws, each armed 
with two rows of very fine teeth. This apparatus en- 
ables it to penetrate the skin, and insures a ready flow 
of blood, without causing a dangerous wound. It de 
rives its principal interest from the use that is made 
of it as a remedial agent. The Swedish leech is gener- 
ally considered the best. The American species, Hirudo 
decora, especially abundant in Pennsylvania, is also ex- 
tensively used in the U. States. 

Mirundinidze, (hir-ün-din'ede. (Zodl.) The Swal- 
low fam., comprising birds with a very short, depressed, 
and triangular bill, very long wings, very short tarsi, 
and tail generally forked. The European Chimney- 
Swallow, Hirundo rustica, is remarkable for its elegant 
and varied flight during the summer months, when it 
is almost continually on the wing, searching for its in- 
sect food, which it takes flying, and by suddenly open- 
ing its mouth. Its nest is 
composed of sand, rendered 
tough by a mixture of hair 
and straw, lined with feath- 
ers, and fixed firmly abt. 3 
or 4 feet from the top of the 
inside of a —— In Eng- 
land and France, they gener- 
ally make their first appear- 
ance in the early part of 
April, and retire to the 
south on the approach of 
sore For some time be- 
ore they quit this part of pp. — 
the world they forsake Fig, 902,— PURPLE MARTIN. 
houses, and roost on trees, preferring the dead, leafless 
branches; and within a day or two of retiring, they 
assemble in vast flocks on house-tops, the leads of 
churches, and on trees, especially by the water side, 
from which circumstance it has been erroneously sup- 
posed that they retire into the water. To this species 
corresponds іп N. America the Barn-Swallow, Hirundo 
horreorum, which is about 7 inches long, the wings 5 ins., 
and the tail excessively forked; the color steel-blue 
above, forehead and throat chestnut-brown, belly red- 
dish white. The Purple Martin, Progne (Fig. 
392), which inhabits all parts of the U. States and 
Canada, is a general favorite, and takes up its abode 
among the habitations of men. The color of the male 
is a rich and deep purplish-blue, with the wings and 
tail brownish-black : the female is more plainly attired. 
The nests of the Edible Bird’s-nest Swallow, Hirundo 
esculenta, a very small species of the East Indies, are 
reckoned a most exquisite delicacy among the Chinese, 
who make them into soups and use them in their most 
delicate dishes. These nests consist of a gelatinous 
substance, secreted.by the bird to form the abode of its 
young. Their collection is said to be attended with dif- 
ficulty and danger, as the birds construct them in cav- 
erns in sea clifts. 

Hispa'nia. [L.] (Geog.) The anc. name of SPAIN, q. v. 

= "Les aprire ҮҮ PATIO Ré 

E » (his/pid.) rom L. hispi bristly.] (Bot. 
Covered with long stiff hairs. ем rid 

Histol o (-tól'o-je.) [From Gr. histos, a web, and logos, 
doctrine.| (Physiol.) The microscopic study of the for- 
mation and growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 

Historiographer, (his-to-re-dg’ra-fir.) [From Gr. 

istori hikos, relating to written history.] A pro- 
fessed writer of history ;—sometimes a functionary at- 
tached to the state dept. of European govts. 

History, (his'to-re.) [From Gr. historeo, I investigate. ] 
In strictness, this word, which seems to have been first 
used by Herodotus, is applied only to the civil МН. of 
man; though, when qualified, it is used to indicate 
other branches of investigation; thus, natural H., &c. 
As to the class of events to which it relates, civil H. has 
been divided into ecclesiastical, political, and literary ; as 
to extent, into universal and particular. The whole body 
of H. has been classed under five heads: — 1. That of the 
Jews. 2. That of empires and states illustrated by classi- 
cal and Jewish writers, viz., Assyria, Persia, Egypt, 
Pheenicia, and Carthage. З. Classical H., being that of 
the Greeks and Romans. 4. That of nations possessing 
annals of their own, viz., China, India, Modern Persia, 
Arabia, and the Mohammedan conquests, 5. Modern H., 


including America, and the European colonies. 
Histrionic, (histre-ón'ik.) [From L. histrio, a panto- 
mimic actor.] (Dram.) Relating to the art of theatrical 


representation, particular] yitspantomimic department; 
as, the histrionic stage. — HiSTRIONISM signifies the art 
ef pantomimic action. 
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Hitch, (hich.) [From Swed. hake, a hook.) (Naut.) On 
shipboard, a sort of knot or noose for the belaying or 
fastening of a rope or hawser ; they are of various kinda, 
and bear names distinctive of the character of the knot, 
as a half-hitch, a rolling-hitch, a clove-hitch, and 80 on. — 
(Geol.) A slight dislocation in a vein or lode. 

Hiteheock, Epwarp, (hich’kdk,) an American geolo- 
gist, В. at Deerfield, Mass, 1793, became president of, 
and prof. of chemistry and natural history in, Amherst 
Coll., 1825, and first president of the American Geologi- 
cal Association. His chief works are, Reports on the 
Geology of Massachusetts ; The Geology of the Connecticut 
Valley ; The Religion of Geology and its Connected Sciences ; 
und Fossil Footprints in the United Slates. D. 1864. 

Hivo’a, the principal of the Marquesas ISLANDS, q. v. 

Hoang-ho, (hó'üng-ho,) or YELLOW River. See CHINA. 

Hoar-frost, (/dr’-.) (rom А.8. har, white.] ( Meteor. 
The white particles of ice formed by the congelation o 
dew. 

Hobart Town, (hóbahrt,) a city and seaport, C. of 
Tasmania, on the Derwent, in 8. Lat. 42° 55', E. Lon. 
157° 26. Pop. 38,000. 

Hobbes, Tuomas, (hdbz,) an English philosopher, в. at 
Malmesbury, 1588. The great work entitled The Lema- 
than, embracing a full exposition of his political, moral, 
and theological views, ranks among the masterpieces 
of the school of Free Thought. D. 1679. 

Hobby, (Ahób'be.) (Zodl.) A small European species of 
falcon. 

Hoboken, (6'bé-kn,) in New Jersey, a city and port 
of entry of Hudson co., on the right bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite the city of New York, and 2 m. above 
Jersey City. It is a place of summer resort for New 
York pleasure-seekers. 

Hoche, Lazare, (osh,) a French general, B. near Paris, 
1768, when 24 years of age commanded the army of the 
Moselle, which freed Alsace from the Austrians under 
Wurmser. His next and most important service was 
to put an end to the civil war in Vendée, 1795. In 1797, 
having been appointed commander of the army of Sam- 
bre and Meuse, he defeated the Austrians in severul 
battles fought near the Rhine. D.suddenly the same 


ear. 

Hochelaga, (hósh'l-aA'gah,) in Canada, a district of 
the p. of Quebec. 

Hochstadt, (hék’stdt,) a town of Bavaria, on the 
Danube, 11 m. N.W. of Augsburg. The Emperor Henry 
IV. was defeated in the plains of H. in 1081. The 
French and Bavarians defeated the Imperialists here, 
Sept. 18, 1703. Here also, near the village of Blenheim, 
Aug. 3, 1704, the French and Bavarians were defeated 
by the Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. 
At this place also, June 19, 1800, the French, under 
Moreau, defeated the Austrians, and effected the pas- 
sage of the Danube. Pop. 2,750. 

Hocking, (^ók'ing,) in Ohio, a S.E. central co.; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Logan. 

Hoe, ae) [From A.S. heawan, to fell with an axe.] 
( Agric., Фс.) A tool which serves to uproot weeds, plants, 
&c., or to loosen the earth round about them. Several 
kinds are in use for tillage and gardening purposes; 
such us the draw-hoe, thrust-hoe, Dutch-hoe, aud horse- 
hoe. 
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Ное, Ricnarp Marcn, (hó,) an American inventor, B. in 
New York, 1812, achieved fame and fortune by his ad 
mirable improvements in the mechanism of printing- 
machinery. See PRINTING. 

Hof, (^2/,) (Ger., a house,] a manuf. city of Bavaria, р. 
Upper Franconia, on the le, 30 m. N.E. of Bayreuth. 
Pop. 14,397. 

Hoffman, CHARLES FENNO, (hóf'mdn,) an American 
author, в. in New York, 1806, Among his best writings 
are: The Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk ; and The 
Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. 

Hoffmann, Ernst THEODOR WOLFGANG, a German 
romancist, B. at Königsberg, 1776, became, in 1816, 
counsellor of the royal court of judicature in Berlin. 
Mis tales are exceptionably remarkable for their mar- 
vellous power of depicting the “ horribly grotesque " in 
human life and manners. D. 1822, 

Hoffmann, FRIEDRICH, a celebrated German physi- 
cian, B. at Halle, 1660, became first professor of medi- 
cine at that university, and court-pbysician to Fred- 
erick I. of Prussia. He introduced numerous impor- 
tant remedies, advocated the more extensive use of 
mineral waters, and published various medical works, 
the chief of the latter being Medicina Rationalis Sys- 
tematica (1718-40). D.1742. 

Mog.(^og.) [W. hwch. rg See SUID AE. 

Hoga » WILLIAM, (hó'gdrth,) a famous humoristie 
painter, в. in London, 1697, acquired a knowledge of 
portrait-painting in the studio of Sir James Thornhill, 
who became bis father-in-law, He, however, soon found 
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his true bent of genius in the portrayal of dramatic 
scenes representing the English life and manners of 
his day. Among the finest of these are the several 
series entitled Murriuge à la Mode; The Harlots Pro- 
gress; The Rake’s Progress, &c. The works of H. are 
so familiar to all through the medium of engravings, 
that it were superfluous to descant further upon their 
merita. D. 1754. 

HHoge-nose Snake. (72001) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Hogg, James, (hog,) surnamed “Tue Еттвіск SREP- 
HERD,” a Scottish poet and novelist, B. 1772. While 
following his occupation as a tender of sheep, he pro- 
«luced, in 1803, The Mountain Bard, » collection of suc- 
ceasful poems. In 1813 appeared The Queen's Wake, 
which established his poetic reputation. As a novelist, 
he is chiefly known by his Brownie of Bodsbeck. D. 1833. 

Hogshead, (ho ли.) 
ox-hide.] An English measure of capacity, containing 
5214 imp. galls., and equal to half a pipe. Hence, by 
an extension of meaning, a cask which holds the above 
Шашу any liquid. In the U. States, the capacity 
of the H. varies from 100 to 140 galls. 

3Siohenlinden, (ha-hrn-lin'dzn) a Village of Bavaria, 
оп the Iser, 33 in. E. of Munich, celebrated as having 
been the scene of a victory guined by the French 
under Moreau, over the Austrians under the Arch- 
duke John, 1800. 

Hohenstauffen, (h5-2n-stów'fén,) a dynastic lino of 
Germany, 1138-1268, The most celebrated member of 
the family was Frederick Barbarossa, crowned empe- 
ror of Germany in 1152. See FREDERICK I., Conran III., 
and Conrap V. 

Hlohenzollern, (-20/’/airn,) a territory of Prussia, 
formed of the two former principalities of H.-Hechin- 
gen and H.-Sigmaringen, and nearly encircled by the 
Baden and Wiirtemberg states; area, 440 вд. т. Pop. 
61,032. — The dynastic house of HM. was founded by 
"Thaussilo, Count of Zollern, 800 А. D. In the 16th cent., 
the line bifurcated into two branches. the elder retain- 
ing the above-named principalities, and the younger be- 
coming eventually king: of Prussiu, in the beginning 
of the 18th cent. 

ZEolbein, Hans, (styled THE YouNGER,) (hól'bin,) an 
eminent painter of the German school, was B. at Grün- 
stadt in 1497. He early emigrated to England, where 
he became court-painter to Henry VIII., and in which 
country his chief works may bo found. His strength 
lay in portraiture; although the Dance of Death, and 
Adoration of the Shepherds and Kings, may be cited as 
examples of his historical style. D. in London, 1543. 

Hold, (hold.) (From А. 8. healdan.] (Shipbuilding.) 
The whole interior cavity of a vessel, divided by cross- 
bulkheads into separate compartments, and affording 
room for the stowage of cargo, ballast, water, fuel, 

КЕ нн, and the like. 
olland, (Aol'lànd,) or THE NETHERLANDS, a kingdom 
of Europe, lying bet. 50° 43’ and 53° 36’ N. Lat., and 3° 
22’ and 7° 16’ E. Lon., is b. N. by the North Sea, E. by 
Prussia, 8. by Belgium, and W. by the North Sen. 
Length, from N.E. to S.W., about 200 m.; average 
breadth, abt. 65 m. Excluding Luxemburg (4. v.), H., 








whose capital is The Hague, is divided into 11 prov- 
inces, as follows: 
! i 

Provinces. |o. m | Pop. | Capitals. 
North Brabant............. 1,654 440,302 Bois-le-Duc. 
Drenthe ........ — sse) 788, 108,056|Assen. 
Friesland ...... 14683 304,102 Leeuwarden. 
Guelderland................| 2,018) 439,715 Агоһеіш. 
Groningen.................| | 718, 234,303 Groningen. 
*outh Holland.............| 1,166) 711,437 Rotterdam. 
North Holland............ 928) 602,018/ Amsterdam. 
Limburg ......... nr 896] 228,785 Maestricht. 
Overyssel .. .......... -e.»| 1,293) 260,680 Deventer. 
Utrecht... eroe 540} 176,868 Utrecht. 


Zealand ...................... 588 


181,471! Middelburg. 
Р. 1876, 3,865,456. Total, 11,801 3,688,237 














"The land is generally flat and. low, much of it being 
below the level of tho sea, rivers, and canals, eapecially 
in N. and 8. Holland, the S. part of Gnelderland and 
Friesland. Along the W. coast, the lowlands are pro- 
tected from the sea by a line of sund-hills or dunes; 
and where that natural defence is wanting, strong 
dykes have been constructed, und are maintained at 
great expense, to keep back the waters. A hilly dis- 
trict stretches from Prussia through Drenthe, Overys- 
sel, the Veluwe or Arnheim district of Guelderland, 
the eastern part of Utrecht, into the Betuwe, or coun- 
dry between the Maas and the Waal. This tract of 


[A supposed corruption of | 
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country has many pretty spots, is of a light sandy 

suil, well watered, and when not cultivated, is covered 

with heath or oak-coppice. The greatest part of the N. 

is very fertile, the lowlands and drained lakes, called 

polders, being adapted for paaturing cattle, and the 
light soils for cereals and fruits. Among the moet 
valuable natural productions of this country may be 
reckoned its excellent cattle; and great quantities of 
madder are exported, chiefly cultivated in Zealand. 
The principal revenue arises from the herring, cod, and 
while fisheries; but these are not 80 considerable as 
formerly. The iuland trade ia greatly facilitated by 
canals, which pass in every direction, and equal the 
roads in other countries. This country contains thou- 
sands of windmills for sawing timber, grinding corn, 

&c., und the number of its manufactures is astonishing. 

The chief rivers are the Rhine, Meuse, Domniel, Waal, 

DO Yssel, Scheldt, and Vecht. The Calvinist religion is 
the most prevalent, but all other sects are tolerated. 
The Dutch are strongly attached to their government, 
and few countries possess a population in which the 
domestic and social duties are discharged with such 
constancy. А scrupulous economy and cautious fore- 
sight scem to be the characteristic virtues of every 
class; but though they аге frugal, they live well and 
substantially. Formerly one of the most important 
maritime powers of Europe, М. still maintains rich 
and extensive colonies, the chief of which are: In the 
F. Indies, the islands of Juva, Madura, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, &c.; in the W. /ndies, Curagoa and some 
smaller islands; together with some settlements on 
the W. coast of Africa. 'l'he island of Sumatra in Ma- 
laysia, and her colony on the Guinea Coast, Africa, 
she ceded to Great Britain in 1871-2. — Hist. During the 
Roman æra, this country was chiefly inhabited by the 
Batavi and Frisii; and, after passing from under Ro- 
man domination, became a Saxon dependency. It was 
next held by Charles Martel, and formed part of the 
great ompire of Charlemagne. From the 10th to the 
14th cent., it became divided into a number of petty 
principalities. It then became an appanage of the 
house of Burgundy, from which it passed by heritage 
to the Austrian monarchy, until it ultimately formed 
part of the dominions of the Emperor Charles V. 
Then commenced that long and sanguinary struggle 
against the Spanish power which terminated in 1872, 
in the independence of the Low Countries, under the 
designation of the Seren United Provinces — which in- 
dependence was tormally acknowledged by Spain in 
1609. During the 17th cent., H. continued to progress 
as a wealthy aud powerful country ; she vied with Eng- 
land on the seas, and on land successfully resisted the 
encroachments of Louis XIV. of France. Eventually, 
however, her commercial ascendency paled before the 
superior development of English trade and coloniza- 
tion. In 1795 H. was rapidly overrun by the French; 
the Stadtholder fled, and it was named the Batavian 
Republic; this form of government continued till 1806, 
when Napoleon erected it into a kingdom in favor of 
his brother Louis; but on his abdication in 1810, it was 
united to France. In 1813, a counter-revolution took 
place, and the Prince of Orunge was proclaimed sov- 
ereign under the title of William J. In 1830 the sever- 
ance of the Belgian provs. from H. occurred. 
king of Holland, William II], who succeeded his father 
William II in 1849, died in 1890, and was succeeded by 
his ten-year old daughter Wilhelmina, who is at present 
queen under the meeng of her mother, the dowager 
queen Emma. Pop. (1892) 4.06 *.576. 

Holland, Henry RICHARD VaASSAL-Fox, LORD, an Eng- 
lish author, best known as a patron of the arts and 
literature, B. in Wiltshire, 1773, was nephew of the illus- 
trious statesman Charles Fox (4.v.). During his life- 
time, the fine historic mansion at Kensington, London, 
known as Hollund House, was the grand focus which at- 
tracted together, to use the words of Macaulay, “ wits 
and beauties, painters and poets, scholars, philosophers, 
and statesmen.” D. 1340. 

Hollidaysburg, (Ao'lc-dáz-bi 
borough, C. of Blair co., on the 
Harrisburg. 

Holly, (köl'le.) (Bot) See ILEX. 

Holly Springs, in Mississippi, a town, C. of Mar 
shall co., 210 m. N. of Jackson; taken by the Confeder- 
ates under Gen. Van Dorn, Dec. 20, 1862. 

| Holmes, OLIVER WENDELL, (hómz,) an American author, 

B. at Cambridge, Mass., in 1809, graduated ag Harvard 
in 1829, and after a three years’ study in Europe, took 
the degree of doctor of medicine in 1836. In 1847 he 
became professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard ' 
University. As an author, 27. із favorably known by 





,) in Pennsylvania, а 
uniata, 120 m. W. of 


| his poems and songs — sparkling with wit, and full of a 


peculiarly quaint humor, combined with breadth ef 
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style and felicitons choice of expression. His prose 
works include the novels of Elsie Fenner, and The Guar- 
dian Angel, together with & series of graphic sketches 
entitled The Autocrat or (he Breakfast Table, and The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table. Died 1894. 

Holmes, in Florila,a N. co.. b. on Alabama; area, 490 
square miles; Capital, Cerro Gordo —In AMississippé, a 
central co.: area, 940 square miles; Capital, Lexington. 
— In Ohio, a N.E. central co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Mil- 
lersburg. 

Holocaust, (hól'o-kawst.) [From Gr. holokansten, liter- 
ally, а burning of the whole.] А custom among the 
ancients of offering the whole body of a victim as an 
expiatory sacrifice. Among the Jews also the practice 
obtained, and was intended, under the name of burnt- 
offering, as an acknowledgment that the person making 
the sacrifice, and al] that belonged to him, existed only 
through tlie divine bounty. 

Holograph, (hivo-grif) [From Gr. holographos, a 
written whole.) (Law.) Any document or writing exe- 
cuted throughout by the hand of a person whose instru- 
ment it is. 

Holotarioids, (Ahol-o-too're-oiiz) (Zo) Ап О. of 
Radiata, comprising echinoderms which have the body 
long, cylindrical, somewhat worm-like in geueral ap- 
pearance, with a row of appendages around the oval 
opening, and without a calcareous shell, but with a 
tough, leathery euvelope, capable of great dilatation 
and contraction. Some species are esculent, especially 
Holoturia edulis, the Beche-cde-Mer of the French, and 
the Trepang of the Chinese. 

Holstein, (h4l’stin,) a prov. of Prussia, formerly be- 
longing to Denmark, and forming part of Schleswig- 
Holstein. —llovsg or H. ( Hist.) 4 dynastic line, for- 
merly rulers of an indep. duchy of same name, and now 
represented in the elder branch by the Dukes of Schlea- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glücksburg; and in the younger 
branch (AZolstein- Gottorp) by tho Czar of Russia, and the 
Prince of Wasa, son of tlie ex-king Gustavus IV. of 
Sweden. 

Holt, (Aolt) in Missouri, а N.W.co., bordering оп Kansas 
and Nebraska; area, 470 sq. m.; C. Oregon. 

Holy Alliance, (-di-li'ns,) (The.) ( His.) A treaty 
or compact entered into by the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the King of Prussia, and signed at 
Paris, Sept. 26, 1815, for the ostensible purpose of estab- 
lishing the pacification of Europe, and maintaining a 
general spirit of justice and religion. This Alliance re- 
ceived afterwards the accessions of England, France, and 
all the European powers, the Pope only excepted; but 
the two great western nations seceded frum it — Eng- 
land in 1827, France in 1830 — upon finding that the 
real object of its polity waa the promotion and consoli- 
dation of an autocratic and reactionary system of govt. 

Holy-cross Day, or HoLr-Roop Dar. (Ессі.) А fes- 
tival observed in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
riba Sept., in remembrance of the exaltation of the 

ross, 

Holy Ghost, (The,) or Нот SPIRIT, (-gdst.) ( Theol.) 
The third person of the Trinity, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, yot of one substance, majesty, and 

lory with the Father and the Son, very and eternal 

. The Procession of the Spirit is the subject of one 

of the chief differences between the Eastern and the 
Western or Latin Churches. 

Ho'ly-grass. (Во!) See HIEROCHLOA. 

Holyhead, (hil'e-héd,) a seaport of England, со. Angle- 
sea, N. Wales, on an island of sume name, 23 m. N.W. 
of Bangor. . 6,560. 

Holy Office, The.) (Eccl. Hist.) See INQUISITION. 
Holyrood, (Aó'le-rood,) a celebrated palutial residence 
of the Scottish monarchs, erected on the site of an abbe 
founded by David I. in 1128, and burned by the English 

in 1547. The present palace of H. dates from 1669. 
Holy Sepulchre, (Оврев or Tux) (sép'ül-kür.) 
Hist.) A knightly order founded with the object of 
efending the Tomb of Christ against the Infidels. The 
date of its establishment is variously given, as also is 
the name of its founder. After incorporation with the 
Hospitallers in 1484, it wus restored to its integrity by 
гога — VI. in 1496, and reinstated in France 
in 1814. 
Holy Thurs'day. (Eccl) Ascension Day. Seo As- 


CENSION. 
Holy Water, (-oawtr) (Ecc) In the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, water which has been 


consecrated by prayers and other ceremonies, and is 
used for sprinkling the faithful and the sacred utensils. 
It is contained in a particular kind of font at the door 
of the church, and also within them at certain places; 
and from them the worshippers aprinkle themselves 
before prayer. 
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Holy Week, or Passion Weer. ( Eccl.) The last week 
in Lent, or that which comes before Easter Sunday. 

Holywell, (hól'e-w?£l,) a manuf. town of England, iu 
co. Flint, N. Wales, 14 m. N.of Flint, near the Dee. 
Here is the famous spring of St. Winifred, giving its 
name to the towu, and discharging 20 tons of water per 
minute. Zop. 11,692. 

Holy Writ, (-rit.) (Theol. The Scriptures. 

Homage, (hóm'aj.) [From L. homagium.) ( Feud. — 
The oath of submission and loyalty which the v 
or tenant used to take to his lord, or feudal superior, 
when first inducted into his fief or holding. H. was of 
two kinds: liege H. was that in which full and unre- 
served fealty was rendered; simple H., a mere acknowl- 
edgment of vassalage to the proPrietor of the lands held. 

Homalincere, (л0-таї-е-а ке-е.) (Bot.) AnO.of plants, 
all. Cactales, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate 
leaves, funnel-shaped perianth, fruit a capeule or berry, 
seeds albuminous, The typical gen. Homalium consists 
of tropical American shrubs, the roots of some species 
of which are astringent. 

Ho’marus. (Zo) Sce MAcRURANS. 

Homburg, (hom'boorg,) а town of Prussia, p. Hesse- 
Nassau, and former cap. of tlie landgraviate of Hee- 
Homburg, 9 m. N.W. of Frankfort. It is a fashionable 
spa, and prior to 1867 bore a somewhat equivocal repu- 
tation on account of the heavy gaming carried on under 
government license. Pop. 7,360. 

Homer, (ho'mür,) the most celebrated among poets, 
was R. it is supposed in Scio, and lived about 850 years 
before the Christian æra. Aristotle, among others, has 
regarded him as having flourished during the epoch of 
the Ionian exodus, that is to say, about 140 years subse- 
quent tothe Trojan war. Both the place and time of 
his birth are, however, involved in obscurity, and ovem 
liis individuality has been contested by many. To him, 
however, is commonly attributed the authorship of the 
sublime epics known as the Лаа and the yu. 
ems which are masterpieces of majestic genius. e 
ast-hamed work is, nevertheless, considered by some 
competent critics to have been the production of several 
pens rather than that of one single individual. The 
questions involved in the authorship of what have been 
called the * Homeric Poems," form in themselves a dis- 
tinct and widely-elaborated fleld of literary research 
and disquisition. 

MH o'mer, in New York, а village of Cortland co.; pop. 
2,008. 

Home'sickness. ([Fr. maladie du pays.) Same as 
NOSTALGIA, q. t. 

Homicide, (hóm'e-sid.) (From L. Лото. а man, and 
cedare, to kill.] (Law.) The killing or slaying of one 
human being by another. It is of three kinds —justi- 
Jiable, excusable, and felonious: justifiable, when it pro- 
ceeds from absolute necessity, without an intention te 
cause death, and without negligence; excusable, when 
it is the result of misadventure, or happens in self- 
defence; felonious, when it proceeds from malice, or is 
done in the prosecution of some unlawful act, or in & 
sudden fit of rage. А. committed with premeditated 
malioe is murder; without it, manslaughter. Suicide, 
or self-inurder, is also felonious Z7. апа is known as 
JSelo-de-se. 

Homily, (hom'e-le.) [From Gr. homilia, a congrega- 
Hon (Theol.) A sermon or discourse upon some point 
of religious faith or doctrine, delivered in a plain man- 
ner, во as to be understood by the common and un- 
learned people. In the Primitive Church, it properly 
signified a kind of catechetical formulary. 

Homeopathy, lHomropatny, (ho-me-óp'ah-the.) [From 
Gr. homoios, similar, and pathos, feeling.) (Med.) A 
system of medical practice which owes ita existence to 
the genius of the eminent physician and chemist, Sam- 
uel Hahnemann (1; v.) Its fundamentaj principle is 
the treatment of diseases by the administrating of 
such remedies as, when administered to the healthy 
subject, will produce symptoms similar to those from 
which the patient is suffering. The relation between 
drugs and the diseases which they arecapableof curing 
is expressed by the formula, eimilia similibus curantur, 
or "like cures like.” In homeopathic practice, much 
smaller doses are generally used than in the allopathi 
or ordinary mode of treatment, on this fundamen 
principle of H., that the remedies are to act spect, 
and directly on the diseased part, which is more sensi- 
tive than in health, and consequently will not tolerate 
as large doses as might be prescribed under other and 
more direct modes of treatment. The chief merit of 
Hahnemann, according to the best authorities of the 
new system, does not consist in the discovery of the 
efficacy of small dosea, but in the demonstration and 
introduction of the doctrine of curing maladies by im- 
pressing diseased tissues with medicines which operate 
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specifically upon these tissues themselves, rather than 
on distant parta. 

Homogeneous, (jéneds.) [From Gr. homoios, re- 
sembling, and genos, kind.] Generally, & term which 
denominates such substances as are com of an 
aggregate of similar particles: — as distinguished from 
heter 


0geneous. 

Homologation, (-mól-o-ga'shüin.) [From Gr. homo- 
logos, concurring.] (Lew.) A judicial confirmation of 
an act or decree. 

Homologous, (-mél’o-giis.) [Same deriv.] (Math.) 
Designating algebraic quantities which permit addi- 
tion or subtraction, to or from one another; also, such 
geometric quantities or magnitudes as bear a mutual 
correspondence. — (Chem.) Denoting a series of chem- 
ical compounds whose several formule differ from one 
another by one equivalent of carbon and two of hydro- 
gen, or a multiple of these numbers. Fatty acids, 
alcohols, and the like, constitute cases in point. 

Homology, (-mól'o-je.) [From Gr. homologia, accord.] 
(Anat.) A term used to indicate structural correspon- 
dence, while the term analogy is employed to indicate 
functional resemblance. Thus, the wings of birds and 
the wings of insects are analogous, not homologous; 
the air-bladder of fishes is homologous with, but not 
analogous to, the longa of the higher vertebrates ; 
whilst !he wings of birds and the pectoral fins of fishes 
are both homologous and analogous, that is, they have 
not only the same office, but the same structural origin. 
“No group of organic beings," says Darwin, “ сап be 
well understood until their homologies are made out ; 
that is, until the general pattern, or, as it is often 
called, the ideal type of the several members of the 
group is intelligible. The importance of the science 
of homology rests on its giving us the keynote of the 

ible amount of difference in plan within any group; 
it allows us to class under proper heads the most di- 
versified organs; it shows us gradations which would 
otherwise have been overlooked, and thus aids us in 
our classification ; it explains many monstrosities; it 
leads to the detection of obscure and hidden parts, or 
mere vestiges of parts, and shows us the meaning of 
rudiments.” 

Homomorphous, (-mér’fiis.) [From Gr. homos, 
and morphé, shape.) (Bot) Uniform; all shaped alike. 

Womonymy, (-món'e-me.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) 
Identity in sound of certain words which have different 
meanings ; —as the noun deal and the verb deal. 

Homophonous, (-móf'o-nüs.) |From Gr. homos, and 
phone, tone.) (Mus.) Indicating two or more sounds 
which are pitched exactly alike. — ( Philol.) Designating 
words in which different words stand for the sanie 
sound. 

Homoptera, (-móp'te-rak) [From Gr. homos, and 

— a wing.] (Zoól. See HEMIPTERA. | 
omotro » (-mót'ro-pdl.) [Gr. homos, and tropos, 
course.) (Bot.) ignating an embryo the course of 
which is concurrent with that of the seed, but not in a 
straight direction. 

Woms, or Hews, (hómsa,) (anc. "aed, a fortif. city of 
— Turkey, in Syria, 90 m. N.W. of Damascus. Fop. 
30,000. 

Ho-nan, a prov. of CAINA, q. v. 

Honduras, (hdn-dit'rds,) a petty republic of Central 
America, having E. and N. the Caribbean Sea and Bay 
of Honduras, 8. Nicaragua and San Salvador, and W. 
Guatemala, and lying bet. N. Lat. 13° 10’-16°, and W. 
Lon. 830 11'-89? 30/; area, 47,095 sq.m. H. is divided 
into 7 provs., with Comayagua for the cap. In its cli- 
mate, geographical character, natural products, and 
social and political institutions, this State differs in 
little from her sister-republic of Guatemala (9. v.). The 
pop. is chiefly of Curib Indian extraction, and the bulk 
of the trade is in the hands of the Americans, English, 
and Spaniards. И. was discovered by Columbus in 
1502; established as a Spanish dependency in 1523: be- 
came a member of the Central American Confederation 
in 1821; and, finally, established as an individual re- 
public in 1839, — the present constitution dating from 
1853. Fop. 375,000. — BRiTISH HONDURAS. See BALIZE. 
— Bay or Н., а large arm of the Caribbean Sea, bet. 
Cape Catoche, Yucatan, in N. Lat. 210, and Cape Hon- 
duras, in N. Lat. 15°. 

Нове, (Acn.) [Icel. hein.] (Arts.) A whetstone of talcose 
slate of a fine grit, used for the giving an edge to tools 
and AY instruments, 

Honesdale, (höns'dåãl,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. 
of Wayne co., 160 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Hion’esty. (Bot.) See LUNARIA. 

Hone’-wort, mu (Bot) Bee CRYPTOTENIA. 

Money, (Aŭn'e.) [A.8. hunig.) A liquor of mucosac- 
eharine nature, secreted in the nectaries of flowers, col- 
Jected by the Apis mellifica or common bee, and deposited 
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Honeycomb, (hün'e-kom. 


Hon'ey Sprin 


Hon'ey-stone, or MELLITE. 
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in the cells of the combe. H.appears to be merely 
gathered by the bees; for it consists unly of vegetable 
products, such us the sugars of grape, gum, and manna, 
along with mucilage extractive matter, a little wax, 
and acid. Virgin H. is that which is obtained from the 
hive of bees that have never swarmed. H. is employed 
as an aliment, a condiment, and in medicine. It is 
demulcent and aperient. Taken in moderate quantities, 

H. is nutritive and laxative, but dyspeptic persons 

often find that it aggravates theirsymptoms. 

A waxen substance, of a 
firm, close texture, formed by bees into hexagonal 
cells, in which they deposit their honey and eggs. 

Hon'ey-dew. (Zoél.) See APRIDA. 


Hon'ey-flower. (Bot.) See MELIANTRUS. 


Hon'ey Lake, in Calrforuia, a sheet of water occupy- 


ing an urea of about 250 sq. m. in the N.E. section of 


Lassen co. 

Hon’ey-locust Tree. (Bot) See GLEDITSCHU. 

gs, in Kansas, a locality near Elk 

Creek, 25 m. B. of Fort Blunt, celebrated as the scene of 
a defeat of 6,000 Confederates under Gen. Cooper, July 
17, 1863, by Gen. Blunt's National command number- 
ing one-half the enemy's force. The loss on neither aide 
was particularly heavy. 

(Min.) A mellate of 

alumina occurring in square octahedrons in liquite de- 

posits. It looks like a honey-yellow resin, and may be 

cut with a knife. 


Honeysuckle, (hiin’e-sik'l.) (Bot) See CaPRIFO- 
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Honfleur, (0(g)ftir,) а fortif. seaport of France, dept. 
Calvados, opposite Havre, on the Seine. Pop. 9,946. 

Mong, (hong.) [Chin.] In Ching, a warehouse or fac- 
tory for the storage of merchandise. 

Hong Hong, (hóng-kóng',) [Chin., fragrant stream,] 
an island in the Bay of Canton, China, E. of Macao, at 
the mouth of the Canton River, bet. N. Lat. 229 9/-22° 
21’, and E. Lon. 1149 6'-114? 18’; area, 29 sq.m. It forms, 
with the peninsula of Koo-loon on the opposite main- 
land, a British colony, having been ceded by the Chinese 
in 1841; C. Victoria. Php. 121,979. 

Honolulu, (hén-o-loo-loo’,) a town of Hawaii, Sand- 
wich Islands, of which it is the cap. and seat of govt.; 
N. Lat. 210 18’, W. Lon. 157° 66'. It is a place of con- 
siderable commercial value. Pop. 13,521. 

Honor, Honour, (ón'ür.) [L.; Fr. honneur.] (Feud. 
Law.) A superior feof or seigniory, to which other 
lordships and manors paid suit and service, and which 
in itself, held direct of the Crown.—Courr or HE 
(Hist.) In days of chivalry, a court of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction having power to redress wrongs of 
honor, and to entertain pleas of arbitrament respecting 
deeds of arms and usages of warfare. — Н. oF WAR. 
(Mil) Honorable terms granted by a victor to his con- 
quered enemy, permitting the latter to march out of a 
town with drums beating, trumpets sounding, colors 
flying, &c., according to the usual style of martial pomp. 
A soldier is said to be interred with the honors of war, 
when his remains are borne to the grave by his late 
companions-in-arms, who, before leaving, fire volleys of 
musketry over the spot wherein his body is laid. — 
Cope or Н. See DurLLING. — МАІр8 or H., the title 
borne by certain ladies of rank and position who act as 
attendants upon the queen at various European courts. 

Honorable. Honourable, (ón'ür-a-b.) [L. kun- 
orabilis.] A title of courtesy prefixed to the proper 
names of certain personages; thus, in the U. States, it 
designates a member of the National Legislature; and 
in Great Britain, judges of the supreme courta of law, 
the younger children of earls and all the children of 
viscounts and barons. A member of the House of Com- 
mons, also, is, when spoken of, referred to as the “ kon- 
orable member," or the * honorable gentleman ; " should 
he, however, belong to tbe Privy Council, he is then 
designated “ е right honorable gentleman." 

Honorius I., (ho-nd’re-iis,) Pope, s. Boniface V. 
625; р. 638. — JT. 11., в. Calixtus II., 1124; р. 1130. — H. 
III., s. Innocent ILI., 1216; р. 1277. — H. IV. в. Martin 
IV., 1285; p. 1288. 

Hono’rins, FLAVIUS, а Roman emperor, B. at Constan- 
tinople, 384 4.D.; s. his father, Theodosius the Great, 
395. From his reign may be dated the decline of the 
Roman imperial power, after the taking and sacking 
of the capital by Alaric in 410. D. 423. 

Hood, Rosin, the name assumed by un English outlaw 
of the reign of Richard I., whose deeda are renowned 
in song and story. From him is supposed to have orig- 
inated the well-known benevolent brotherhood called 
The Order of Foresters. 

Hood, Tuomas, an English poet and humorist, B. in 
London, 1798. Among his exquisite lyrics may be cited 
as gems of tender and pathetic verse, the well-known 
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Song of the Shirt, the Bridge of Sighs, and the Dream of 
A D. 1846 


Bugene Aram. D. : 

Wood, (hüd.) [А.8. hod.] (Costume.) A wimple, or 
head-covering worn by 
females. Also, a cowl 
worn by monks and 
other religious profes- 
sors.— (Sports.) In Fal- 
conry, a covering for the 
head of a hawk or gerfal- 
con. — (Naut.) On ship- 
board, the porch which 
covers the head of a com- 
penion-way. The lady 
represented in Fig. 398, 
from an illustration in 
MB8.16 F 2 (English 
Museum), gives usa good 
idea of the fair sex of the 
earl ‚ of the reign 
of Henry VII. She wears 
the warm cloth hood 
then in fashion, which 
was folded back from the 
face over the head, and 
lay in thick plaits be- 
hind. 

Wood, Jonn B., (hood,) 
an American Confeder- 
ate general, B. in Ky, 
1831, graduated at West Fig. 898. 

Point in 1853. During COSTUME or THE 16TH CENT. 
the Civil War, H. held (1490.) 

command of a Confeder- 

ate division at Antietam and at Gettysburg, and in the 
battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 1863, lost a leg. In 
1864 he s. Gen. Johnston in the chief command in N. 
Georgia, and suffered a great defeat at the hands of 
Gen. Sherman, which compelled him to evacuate At- 
lanta on the Ist Sept. After experiencing a second 
serious reverse at Nashville in Jan., 1865, he was re- 
moved from his command. D. Aug. 31, 1879. 

Hoof, (hoof.) (А.8. АУ.) (Zot.) The horny substance 
which serves as an external coating to the feet of cer- 
tain animals ; as the horse, &c. 

Hooghly, (^oog'le) a river of India, formed by the 
confluence of two western arms of the Ganges. It has 
a course of 250 m., and on its banks are the city of Cal- 
cutta, and the town of Hoogaty, a place of 12,000 jnhab. 

Hooker, Јоверн, (hook/r,) an American general, B. in 
Mass., 1819, graduated at West Point in 1837. Aftera 
military service of much distinction during the Mexi- 
can war, H. became a brig.-general of volunteers on the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and fought at Williamsburg, 
and in the “seven days’ battles" before Richmond, 186 
In the same year, he was made major-general, and com- 
manded a corps at Antietam. In Jan., 1863, he в. Gen. 
Burnside as commander-in-chief of the Army of the Po- 
tomae, and waa defeated with heavy loss at Chancellors- 
vilie, May 2-3. After being removed from the chief 
command, Gen. H. was sent into Tennessee, where he 
assisted in the victory of Gen. Grant at Lookout Moun- 
tain, and afterwards in Gen. Sherman's operations 
against Atlanta. He commanded the Northern dept. 
from Bept. 28, 1864, to July 5,1865. In 1868, and at his 
own request, he retired from active service, on full rank 
of Maj.-Gen. D. Oct. 31, 1879. 

Hieok'er, Sm WiLLIAM Jackson, an English botanist, 
в.а Norwich, 1785, became director-general of the royal 
gardens at Kew, and prof. of botany in Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Among his best works are, Flora Scotica ; Flora 
Exotica; Flora Borcali-Americana ; and British Flora 
(6th ed. 1850). D. 1865.— His son, JoszPH Daron H., 
also a botanist, B. 1817, is author of Flora Antarctica 
(1844-7); Flora Indica (1852); Flora of New Zealand 
(1853-4) ; гапат а treatise On the Vegetation of the Carbo- 


Hooper, WiLLIAAM, (hoop'r,) B. in Boston, 1742, was а 
delegate to the first Continental Con 1774, signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and p. in 1790. 

Nooping - cough, (hoop’ing-kdf,) or WhRooPiXa- 
сотан. (Med.) An infectious, and sometimes contagious 
disease, mostly attacking children, especially in the 
spring and autumn. It is marked by a convulsive 
mrangulating cough, in which the patient whoops, 
with a deep inspiration of the breath. This is one of 
those diseases which seldom occur more than once in a 
lifetime ; and hence it probably is that, as few children 
жер! it, it is comparatively rarely noticed in adults. 
Morbid anatomy has failed to throw any direct light 
wpon its special seat. The proportion of deaths to re- 
eoveries in cases of H.-C. bas not been satisfactorily 
determined, but when there is a severe epidemic, the 


Hoosic Tunnel, 
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mortality due to this disease is often very great; the 
deaths, however, in the great majority of cases, occur 
among the poorer classes. This mortality is, in reality, 
due rather to the bronchitis and pneumonia (or inflam- 
mation of the lungs), which are frequent complications 
of H.-C., than to the disease itself. 
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Hoopoe, (hoop/ó.) (2071.) The Upupa , an ele 
t bird, family Certhiads, inhabits N. Africa and 8. 
urope. It is abt. the size of a thrush, and its head is 


ornamented with a handsome crest, composed of cinna- 
mon-colored feathers of unequal lengths, having a white 
bar and black tips, which it can expand and depress at 
pleasure. Its name is derived from its continually 
uttering, in soft and rapid tones, a peculiar sound re- 
sembling hoop, hoop, hoop! 

Hoorn, (hoarn,) a fortified seaport of Holland, on the 
Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N.E. of Amsterdam. It is largely 
engaged in shipbuilding. Pop. 11,000. 

na (hoo'sik.) See TUNNEL. 
Bot) See HUMULUS. 
Вее APHIDA. 


D. 1785. 

Hop'kins, in Kentucky, a W.co.; area, 150 sq. m.; О. 
Madisonville.—In Teras, a N.E. co.; area, 960 sq. m.; О, 
Tarrant. 

Hopkinsians, (^ép-kin'shdnz.) (Eco. Hist.) A Cal- 
vinistic sect, founded by one Samuel Hopkins, an 
American divine, 1721-1803. They repudiate the doc- 
trine of imputation, and lay it down as their leading 
tenet that disinterested benevolence is the true exempli- 
fication of godliness and virtue, even as selfishness iu 
that of vice and evil. 

мор Kinson, FRANCIS, an American statesman, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1737, was a delegate from N. J. to the 
Continental Congress, and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776. D. 1791. — His sop, Josepa Н., а dis- 
tinguished jurist, was в. 1770. He was author of the 
famous national anthem — Най Columbia. D. 1842. 

Hopkinsville, (^óp'kinz-vil) in Kentucky, a town, 
"i of Christian co., on Little River, 204 m. 8.W. of Frank- 

ort. 

Hopper, (Aép'pür. (Mach. A wooden trough in a 
mill, through which the grain passes in order to be 

round into flour. 

or, (Mount,) (М) a summit of the Mount Beir 
range, in Arabia, in the Arabah valley, bet. the Dead 
Sea and the Elanitic Gulf. Its present name is Jebel- 
neby-Harboon, and a Moslem tomb of Aaron marks the 
supposed site of that prophet's burial-place. 

Horace, (hór/ds,) (Quintus HoRATIUS FLACCUS,) one of 
the greatest of Latin poets, was B. at Venusia, 65 B. c. 
He studied at Rome, under Orbilius Pupillus, and com- 
эйгш his education at Athens. He then joined the 

man army, and fought under Brutus at Philippi; 
thereby occasioning the confiscation of his patrimo- 
nial estate. On his return to Rome, he embraced liter- 
ature as a profession, and was so fortunate as to finda 
liberal and life-long patron in Mæcenas (4. v.). His 
poetical works consist of odes, satires, and epistles — 
all replete with elegance of diction and perfect pro- 
priety of thought and expression, and withal pervaded 
by а certain atmosphere of calm and well-bred plillos- 
ophy, that renders them irresistibly attractive to the 
minds and tastes of cultivated men. D. 8 в.с. 

Morse, (ho're.) [Te] (Myth) Goddesses of the hours, and 
attendants upon the ot of the sun at the gates of 
heaven. 

Horatii and Curntii, (hóra'shei) (Rom. Hist.) 
The names of two seta of three brothers each, selected 
by the Romans and Albens as their respective chani- 
pions in a combat ordered to decide whether Rome 
should belong to Alba, or Alba to Rome. The Roman 
Horatii came off the victors, and Albe accordingly sub- 
mitted, в. c. 670. 

Horde, (hord.) [Tartar korda.) А company or tribe 
of people who pursue a vagrant and migratory mode 
of life. sleeping in wagons or under tents, and existing 
by plunder and rapine. The Tartars are a race of this 
kind. 

Hordeum, (hór'de-üm.) [L.] (Во) The Barley, one 
of the most valuable of the genera of grasses (Grumi- 
maces). Ав a corn-plant, barley ia perhaps one of the 
most early cultivated, and ita different varieties can be 
grown under a wider range of climatal differences than 
almost any other variety of cereal. The gen. may be 
distinguished by its spikelets being in threes arranged 
on opposite si of the rachis, heuce forming a bi- 
lateral spike. Of the many varieties of cultivated 
barley, those known as distichous or two-rowed bar- 
ley are those more commonly cultivated, for in them 
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the seed is tolerably uniform in size, and soa better 
sample is produced, and we believe that it is even 
more productive than the six-rowed form. This latter, 
however, is frequently attempted to be employed in 
farming; but as the lateral florets arc seldom so plump 
as the central one, a very uneven sumple is the result. 

Ho’reb, (Mount.) See Siyar. 

More'houmd. (Бої) Sec MARRUBIUM. 

Horicon Lake, (hór'e-kiin,) in Wisconsin, is formed 
by Rock River, and occupies an area of 84 вд. m. in the 
N. of Dodge co. 

Horizon, (hori'zw) [Gr. horizon, a termination.) 
(Ast) The circular line where the sky appears to meet 
the sea, or the earth's plane. This is the sensible H. 
The rational J. is the circle formed by a plane passing 

through the centre of the earth, parallel to the sensi- 
‘le H., and produced to meet the heavens. 

Xsorm,(hórn.) [A.S.] (Nat. Hist.) Ilorns are appen- 
dages to the frontal bones of many of the extensive 
families of ruminants, and are obviously intended as 
weapons of defence. With reference to structure, 
horns may be divided into three clusses: 1. Antlers, 
which have the structure of bone; 2. The horns of 
the rhinoceros and buffalo, which consist of epider- 
mic formations; and, 3. Hollow horns like those of 
oxen, in which the horny matter is disposed in con- 
centric layers round а centre of true bone. Horn is 
susceptible of being cut into a great variety of forms; 
its properties render it an article of considerable value 
in the hands of the turner and other manufacturers, 
for combs, snuff-boxes, knife-handles, lanterns, £c. Im- 
mense quantities are annually imported from all parts 
of the world. 

Horn, Gustar, Count or, a Swedish general, в. 1592, 
commanded the left wing of the army at Leipzig, 1631, 
and served under Gustavus Adolphus at Lützen. In 
1642 he held the chief command of the army which 
reduced Denmark to submission. D., constable of Swe- 
den, in 1657. 

Horn, PHILIPPE DE MoNTMORENCI-NIVELLE, COMTE DE, a 
Flemish patriot, B. 1522, after serving with distinction 
a8 Admiral of the Low Countries and President of the 
Council of State under Philip II., became implicated in 
the alleged treason of Count Egmont, and suffered 
death accordingly, 1563. 

Horn’beam. (Bot) See CiRPINUS. 

Horn'bill. (Zodl.) See Buceripa. 

Horn’blende, (Aórn'bicund.) (Ger.] (Min) A name 
given to minerals of very different external appear- 
ance. They are composed of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
lime, and oxide of iron. A. is usually of a greenish or 
blackish-green color, and forms the bases of rocks of 
the basaltic series. Augite is near akin to it. 

Horn’-bug. (Zo) See LUCANIDÆ. 

Horncastle, (horn'kds-l) a town of England, co. 
Lincoln, on the Bane, 18 m. E. of Lincoln. It is cele- 
brated for its great annual fairs of horses and cattle. 
Pop. 5,720. 

Horned-hog, (hórnd-.) (2001.) Same as BABYROUSSA, 
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Horned-toad, or frog, (-(dd.) (ZoUl.) Вее IGUANIDAR. 

Horned-viper. (Zotl.) The English of CERASTES, q. v. 

Hornelisville, (hór/nclz-vil,) in New York, a town of 
Steuben co., 90 m. S.E. of Buffalo. Fop. 4,552. 

Hornet. [A.S.Ayrnet.] (Zoól.) See VESPARLE. 

Horn-poppy. (Bot) See GLaucicM. 

Horn-snake. (2001) See CoLUBRIDAE. 

Hornstone, (hórn'son.) (Min.) A brittle flint-like 
var. of quartz. 

Horn-work, (-ttirk.) (Fortif.) An outwork which 
advances beyond the glacis towards the field, and is 
composed of two horn-shaped demi-bastions, connected 
by a curtain. 

Horologium, (-loje-iim.) [L., a timepiece.] (43) 
A 8. constellation bet. Eridanus and Canopus. 

Horology. (ho-rol/oje.) (From Gr. Aóra, and logos, 
doctrine.] The science which treats of methods of 
measuring and marking the hours of the day. The 
term H. was formerly applied to any contrivance for 
measuring time, as the clepsydra and sun-dial. H. now 
embraces the principles of the construction of clocks 
and watches, The date of the introduction of a com- 
bination of wheels and pinions to measure time is un- 
certain, but it is known that in 1364 a German named 
Henrich de Wyck set up a clock, regulated by a balance, 
for Charles V. of France. Since that date, clocks and 
watches have superseded all other contrivances for 
marking the hours of the day. АП varieties of time- 
pieces include five essential parts:—1. A moviug 
power. 2. Anindicator by whose uniform motion time 


is measured. 3. An accurately divided scale over which Horse'-chestnut. Bot.) See 
the indicator mover, 4. A certain mechanism by which | Horse'-fly. (Zool) S 
motion, originating with the moving power, is imparted | Horse’-guards. (Mi) See GUARDS. 
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to the indicator. 5. A regulator to render the тонов 
of all the parts uniform. In tlie common clock the mov- 
ing power is a weight suspended by cords over a pulley, 
which it causes to revolve. The indicator is the hand, 
and the scale is the dial- plate. The mechanism isa 
combination of toothed wheels and pinions, so arranged 
as to secure a required relation between the times of 
revolution of the first wheel and the last. The regulator 
of a common clock consists of a pendulum and escape- 
ment-wheel. (See PENDULUM and ESCAPEMENT.) The 
former oscillates regularly in equal times, and allows 
one tooth of the escapement-wheel to pass it at each 
oscillation. The escapement is connected with the train 
of wheels moved by the weight, and therefore regulates 
their motion and renders it uniform. For watches and 
timepieces in which the space required for the ascent 
and descent of the weight would be inconvenient, the 
moving power is the elastic force of a main-spring. It 
is a ribbon of highly-tempered steel, bent in the form 
of a spiral. When the spring is coiled round its axle 
or arbor, it has a tendency to uncoil itself. The arbor 
is free to revolve, and is therefore set in motion by the 
spring. The force of the spring is a variable power, 
and some means is therefore required to render its effect 
regular and uniform. This is accomplished by a beau- 
tiful contrivance termed the fusce, a conical barrel sur- 
rounded by a flexible chain. The regulating part of a 
watch ів usually the dalance-wheel. lt consists of a fiy- 
wheel, having a heavy rim and a fine spring, termed a 
hair-spring, attached by one extremity to the axle of 
the wheel, and by the other to a fixed point. The 
spring is placed ina certain spiral form natural to it, 
and to which when disturbed it has a tendency to re- 
turn. When the wheel is drawn aside, therefore, the 
spring causes it to oscillate. The oscillations of the 
spring, liko those of a pendulum, are isochronous. An 
escapement-wlheel renders the balance-wheel effective 
in regulating the motion of the other parts. In the 
machinery of the watch or clock it is necessary to in- 
terpose a series of wheels between the main-spring and 
balance - wheel, во that the main -spring by acting 
through a small space may produce the required num- 
ber of revolutions of the escapement-wheel. Without 
this number, the spring would require frequent winding 
up. The same applies to the works of а clock. 

Horoscope, (hor'o-skop.) prom Gr. Лота, an hour, 
and skopen, I inspect.] (Astrol.) A figure or scheme rep- 
resenting the appearance of the heavens and positions 
of the celestial bodies, drawn at a certain time — for in- 
stnnce, at the moment of a person's nativity; —it waa 
supposed to forecast his future destiny. 

Horrors, (The,) (hór'rürz.) [From L. horrens.] ( Med.) 
Sume us DELIRIUM TREMENS, q. t. 

Horry, (hór're,) in S. Carolina, an E. dist., b. В.Е. by 
the Atlantic ; area, 1,200 square miles ; Capital, Conway- 
borough. | 

Horse, (hdrs.) [A.8. hora.] (Zotl.) The Equus caballus, 
a species of the fum. Equidz, the most beautiful, 
ful, and the most useful to man of all the Pachyderms. 
It is indigenous to the Old World, but has accompanied 
man, and become established in every quarter of the 
globe. Its varieties are very numerous. The Barbary 
or Arab horses are the most beautiful and the fleetest; 
the largest and strongest are from the coastsof the North 
Sea; and the smallest from the north of Sweden and 
Corsica. In Africa, horses still maintain their original 
independence, and range at pleasure in herds of several 
hundreds, having always one or more as an advanced 
guard, to give an alarm at the approach of danger. This 
Ís expressed by a sudden snorting, at which the main 
body gallops off with the most surprising swiftness. In 
South America there are wild horses, the descendants 
of those introduced by the Spaniards and Portuguese. In 
Arabia, almost every man possesses his horse, which 
lives in the same apartment with himself and family, 
and is considered as constituting an important part of 
it. Itis fed with the most regular attention, is cleaned 
with an incessant assiduity, and is never, on any ac- 
count, ill-treated. Tho age of a horse under eight years 
old is generally to be known by his teeth. The black 
marks, or cavities denoting the age, are to be found in 
the corner front teeth adjoining tbe tushes. At four 
years and a half old, tho mark teeth are just visible 
above the gum, and the cavity is distinctly to be seen. 
At five, the remaining colt's teeth are shed, and the 
tushes appear. At six, the tushes are up, and appear 
white, small, and sharp, with a small circle of flesh 
growing near them; the horse's mouth is then com- 
pleted, the corner teeth being tilled up. At eight, the 
black marks disappear. 
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Horse’-mackerel. (2001) See Scompnipa. 

Horsemanship, (hérs'mdn-ship.) The art of man- 
aging the horse and riding on his back. 

Horse-power. (Mech) The work of an engine is 
measu by the mean pressure on the piston X area 
of the piston X length of the stroke. In England and 
America the unit of work is the foot-pound ; that is, 
the work performed in raising & weight of one pound 
through a height of a foot. Thus, to raise a weight of 
14 pounds through a height of 20 feet would require 
280 foot-pounds. In France the kilogrammetre is used ; 
that is, the work performed in ruising a kilogramme 
through a metre. This unit corresponds to 1:233 foot- 
pounds. The rate of work in machines is the amount 
of work performed in a given time; a second or an 
hour, for example. In the U. States, the rates of work 
are compared by means of horse-power, which is & con- 
ventional unit, and represents 560 foot-pounds in a 
second. 

Horseless Carriages. А new system of carriage 

ropulsion by small motors in which electric storage 
batteries: gasoline engines, etc., supply the power, has 
recently come into popular use in France, and is being 
introduced into the United States The speed of these 
carriages was tested in a race in France in 1895, from 
Paris to Bordeaux and return, a distance of 726 miles. 
The average speed of the winning carriage was about 
15 milesan hour. The petroleum carriages were run at 
a cost of about 13 cents an hour. Great improvements 
and cheapening of cost are expected in these vehicles, 
and they may go far to banish horses from our streets 

HortenseEugenie de Beauharnais’,(¢r-(cns’,) 
в. in Paris, 1783, was the daughter of the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, by Josephine his wife, afterwards Empress 
of the French. In 1802 she was married against her wish 
to Louis Bonaparte, younger brother of Napoleon I., 
and ascended, with him, the throne of Holland in 1806. 
In 1810 she separated from her husband, and after the 
Restoration received the title of Duchesse de St. Leu, 
and retired with her son, afterwards the Emperor Napo- 
leon III, into private life in Switzerland, where she р. 
in 1837. Queen H.composed the music of the popular 
French national song “ Partant pour la Syrie." 

Horticulture, (hór-Le-kült'yür.) [From L. hortus, a 
garden, and cultura, husbandry.] e art of cultivat- 
ing & garden, and Puch furi finest kinds of plants. It 
differs from agriculture c ay in being performed alto- 

ther by manual labor, and being confined within a 
imited space. 

Horton, (hórtn,)a seaport of Nova Scotia, King’s co., 
on Nimes Bay. Pop. 1,518. 

Hosanna, (Ahó-xdn'nah.  [Heb, “Save, I implore 
thee.”] (Sip) An exclamation of joy or praise, 
found only once in the Old Testament, viz., F>. cxviii. 
It was used by those who conducted Christ into Jeru- 
salem: Matt. xvi., Mark xi., and John xii. It has been 

ue adopted in the Christian Church. 
ose, (Adz.) [Den.] (Costume.) Close-fitting breeches 
or pantaloons reaching from the hipe to the knees ; — 
formerly worn. — Among the moderns, the term is ap- 

lied to stockings or picks the latter being also styled 
-hoece. — A leathern pipe or tube, used with fire- 
engines, for conveying water for the extinguishing of 
fires and conflagrations. —(Typog. Among printers, 
an instrument employed in the tightening and slack- 
ening of the platen cords of a press, 

Hosiery, (hé’zhiir-e.) [From hose.) (Com.) Stockings, 
hose, and such knitted or woven articles as comforters, 

| mittens, and the like; — used collectively. 

Hosmer, HARRIET, (hóemür,) an American artist, В. in 
Mass., 1831. In order to devote herself to the study of 
sculpture, took up her residence in Rome, where she 
bas since resided. Among the most admired produc- 
tions of her chisel are Zenobia in Chains, and Beatrice 


Cenci. 

Mosen, (ho-se/ah.) (Scrip.) A canonical book of the 
Old Testament, and the first of the minor prophets 
Ç 84-723 в. с.). The contents of this book are mainly 

ted against the corrupt Israelitish kingdom. The 
sins of the people, committed against mercy and privi- 
lege, are denounced in strong language; and judgment 
is threatened against them. We have no certain in- 
formation of the prophet's life. 

Hos ar, (Ads'po-ddr,) or Worwopx. [Sclav. gospo- 
din.| A title borne by the former rulers of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, who received the investiture of their 
principalities from the Sultan, of whom they were 


tributaries. 
Hest, (hös) (From L. hostia, а victim.] (Theol) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the name given to the con- 


secrated wafer, supposed to bo changed into the body 
and blood of Christ: — во styled because looked upon 
ap being a datiy sacrifice or victim, offered up for a pro- 
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pitiation. The elevation of the Н. is а сагаа per 
formed during the Mass, in which the said wafer is held 

aloft and worshipped. 
Hospitallers, (E mig hte.) (hóe'pe-tdi-lMrs.) ( Hist.) 
ed at Jerusalem, 1092, by cer- 


A religious order, foun 
tain monks, who 
there instituted a 
hospital for pil- 
ims. Under God- 
rey de Bouillon 
knights supersed 
them in its rule, and 
in 1113 the order re- 9 
ceived confirmation QE 
by Pope Pascal II. 
After playing a 
prominent part in 
the Crusades, and 
amalgamating with 
the order of 8t. 
John of Jerusa- 
lem, the Knights H. 
took Rhodes in 1309, 
defeated the Turks 
at sea 1321, and in 
1341 and 1365 took 
Smyrna and Alex- 
andria respectively. 
In 1480 their valor 
caused the Sultan 
Mohammed IJ. to адау 
raise the siege of F$g.304.—4 KN1GH 
Rhodes, after suffer- 
ing immense loss. In 1522, after a memorable siege by 
the Turks, they were forced to abandon that island to 
them, and found a new home ín Malta, granted them 
by the Emperor Charles V. This order was suppressed 
in England in 1540, and in France in 1792; and, after 
their expulsion from Malta by the French, six years 
later, they sank into political insignificance. The 
knights followed the Augustine rule, and wore, as 
their distinguishing badge, a white cross embroidered 
upon a black robe. They are known in history vari- 
ously as Knights Hospitallers, Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, Knights of Rhodes, and Киш of Malta. 

Hostage, (hós'àj.) [From L. hostis, a foeman.] A 
person surrendered to an пеш) as а pledge or security 
for the performance of the articles of a treaty, and re- 
leased on fulfilment of the same. 

Hostilius, TuLLIUS, (hóe-til'e-Ge,) s. Numa as 3d king 
of Rome, abt. 650 в. с. During his reign occurred the 
Alban war, terminated by the combat of the Horatii 
and Curiatii. See НОВАТП. 

Hiot-bed. (Hort) А bed of earth with horse-dung 
or other manure, sot in a wooden frame-work cov 
with glass; —it serves to protect early plants from 
frost, &c., and also affords heat to such as will not thrive 
in the open air. 

Hot-blast, (-bldst.) (Metall.) See BLABST-FUBNACE. 

Hotech-pot, or oteh-poteh, (AóA'pot) (Fr. 
hochepot. Eme) A quaint legal phrase used when it 
is directed in a settlement or will that any member of 
a class shall divide property which he may acquire with 
the rest of that class: — such process is termed bring- 
tng it into hotckpot. 

Hotel, (Ao-té’.) (0. Eng. hostel, from L. hospitalía, 
apartments for guests.] In its general and best under- 
stood sense, a superior kind of house of entertainment 
for guests and travellers. In France, the word is also 
applied to the town-residence of persons of rank, 
wealth, or distinction. HoTEL pg VILLE, in France, a 
building devoted to the business purposes of a muni- 
cipality. А city-hall, a town-hall. 

Hothouse, (hdt‘hous.) (Hort.) A building erected in 
gardens, or elsewhere, for the rearing of exotic or other 
plants that require heat, as well as for the forcing of 
fruit to premature ripeness. 

Hot-pres'sing. (Print) А method by which a gloss 
ia imparted to printed sheets of paper. It is done 
means of hydraulic pressure between a series of 
boards in alternate hot and cold Jayers. 

Hot Spring, (-spring,) in Arkansas, а 8.W. central 
co.; area, 964 sq. m. It takes its name from its numer- 
ous springs of mineral waters ; C. Rockport. 

Hottentots, (hót'tn-tóts.) (Ethnol.) А B. African race 
of people which originally inhabited Cape Colony, un- 
der the name of Qi They are mild and inoffen- 
sive, and both mentally and physically an inferior race 
to the Kaffres. In complexion they are of a sallowish 
brown, almost approaching yellow, and, after arriving 
at maturity, their persons acquire a degree of almost 
repulsive uglinees. Their country extends eastward 
along the sea-coast to the territory of the Kaffres, and 
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is b. N. by the Orange River. Their numbers range from 
10,000 to 30,000, according to different authorities. 

Hot'tentot's bread. (ао) See TESTUDINARIA. 

Hot-well, (-wi. (Mach. In steam-engines, the 
reservoir which receives the water emptied out of the 
condenser by the air-pump. 

Houdon, JEAN — ten , а distinguished 
French sculptor, B. at Versailles, 1741, became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy in 1775, and, later, was ad- 
mitted into the Institute. Among his productions are 
the statue of Washington in the State-house at Rich- 
mond, Va., and the statues of Voltaire and Cicero. D. 
1828. 

Houghton, (Aó'tn, or haw'tn,) a N.W. со. of the upper 
Michigan peninsula, surrounded E. and N.W. by Lake 
Michigan ; О. Houghton. 

Hound, (hound.) | А.З. hund.] A name commonly given 
to those kinds of dogs which are used iu hunting, but 
more especially to those which hunt by scent rather 
than by sight. 

жоош леон ue, (-tiing.) (Bot.) See CyNoGLossuM. 

Hour, (hour.) (L. hora.) The twenty-fourth part of a 
mean solar day. Angularly measured, an hour is equal 
to 15 deg. of space, and is subdivided into 60 minutes, 
each minute being divided into 60 seconds. Astrono- 
mers count 24 hours from mid-day to mid-day. Italians 
from sunset to sunset.—Canonical H. (Eccl. See Ca- 
NONICAL.—The Hours, (Myth.) See Нок. 

Hour’-glass, (-glds.) (Horol.) А kind of chronometer 
by which time is measured by the running down of 
sand from an upper part toa lower through a small 
aperture. It is in the form of a double bulb connected 
by a narrow neck. 

Houris, (hoo'rez.) [From Ar. har al oy€n, black-eyed. |} 
The name which designates the fabled nymphs of the 
Mohammedan paradise, represented, according to the 
description of them given in the Koran, as surpassing 
in voluptuous grace and beauty all that the imagina- 
tion of mortals can conceive. They enjoy the attributes 
of immortal youth, and are the destined brides of the 
faithful after death. 

Housatonic, (h00-sah-tn’'ik,) a river having its source 
in Mass., Berkshire co., and its embouchure in Long 
Island Sound, bet. Fairfield and New Haven cos., ufter 
a 8. and S.E. course of abt. 150 m. 

House, (hous.) [А.8.] (Arch.) Primarily and generally, 
any edifice or building designed or appropriated for 
human habitation. — (Geneal.) An illustrious race or 
dynasty, or à noble line, descended from one common 
stock of ancestors; as, the house of Hapsburg. — ( Com.) 
A firm of merchants or traders; as, the house of Baring 
Brothers and Co.—(Astrol.) The twelfth part of the 
heavens, the division of which latter was founded upon 
the pretended influence of the stars, when meeting in 
them, on all sublunary bodies. These influences were 
supposed to be either good or bad, and to each of these 
H. particular virtues were assigned, on which astrolo- 
gers drew up and formed a judgment of their horoscopes. 
— Н. or Correction, ( Law.) A prison, or place of deten- 
tion and punishment for convicted offenders. — И. or 
Commons, H. or LORDS. See PARLIAMENT. — H. ОР REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See CONGRESS. 

House'breaking, (-bridking.) (Law.) The break- 
ing into and entering of a house by daylight, with the 
intent to steal, is a felony; if no theft is actually com- 
mitted, it is а misdemeanor. A crime of the same char- 
acter committed during the night-time is called a bur- 
glary, q. v. 

House'-snake. (207.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Houssa, (hoos'sah,) a region of Mid-Africa, b. N. by the 
Great Desert, and W. by the Niger. It is a country but 
little known, inhabited by negroes of a superior type 
(Fig. 395. Kashna,its C., is in N. Lat. 120 0’ 19", E. Lon. 
8° 30’. 

Houston, Sam, (hi’stiin,) an American general, в. in 
Va., 1793, entered Congress in 1825, and 4 years later 
became governor of Tennessee, After emigrating to 
Texas in 1832, he was elected to the chief command of 
the army which defeated the Mexicans under Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. He was elected 
president of Texas in the same year, and reélected in 
1341. After the admission of Texas into the Union asa 
state, H. twice represented her in the National Senate, 
and filled the gubernatorial chair ín 1859, D. 1862. 

Hous'ton, in Georgia, a central county; area, 550 
square miles; С. Perry.— In Minnesota, a S. E. county, 
touching Wisconsin and Iowa ; area, 570 square miles ; 
C. Caledonia.—In Тегаз, an E. county ; area, 1,295 
square miles ; C. Crockett. А city of same State, C. 
ot Harris county, on Buffalo Bayou, 200 miles E. S. E. 
of Austin. 

Jiownrd, (hou'ürd,) the patronymic of а noble English 
louse, eminent in history; the chief of which, the Duke 
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of Norfolk, ranks as the premier peer of his country. 
Among the most distinguished of its members were 
Lorp HOWARD oF EFFINGHAM (1536-1624), Lord High Ad- 
miral of England, who defeated the Spanish Armada.— 
Henry, EARL ОР Surrey, the earliest of England's classi- 
cal poets, (1516—47 ).— GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK, EARL 
OF CARLISLE, author and statesman, (1802-64.)— THOMAS, 
2d DUKE or NORFOLK ——— who won the great 
battle of Flodden over the Scots ; — his son, THOMAS, 3d 
Duke or NORFOLK, and Lord Treasurer, (1473-1553) ; — 
his grandson, THomas, 4th Duke, executed in 1572 for 
an alleged conspiracy in favor of Ма Queen of Scots.— 
THOMAS, EARL ОР ARUNDEL (1594-1646), the collector of 
the famous Arundel Marbles now at Oxford — and OATH- 
ERINE, 3d queen of Henry VIII. 





Howard, in Indiana, a N. central county ; area, 293 


square miles; C. Kokomo. —In Jowa, a N. N. E. county, 
b. on Minnesota ; area, 430 square miles ; C. N. Oregon. 
—In Mary'and, a central county; area, 280 square 
miles; C. Elhcott's Mills.—In Missouri, a N. central 
county; area, 432 square miles ; C. Fayette. 


Howe, Euis, (how,) an American mechanician, B. in 


Mass, 1819, finished in 1845 a machine for sewing, which 
he patented in the following yeur — a wonderful inven- 
tion which has revolutionized certain departments of 
manual labor. D. 1867. 


Howe, JuLia Warp, ап American authoress, B. in New 


York, 1819, has published some poems of considerable 
nerit, and also written the popular Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 


Howe, Ricuanp, 1st EARL, an English admiral, в. 1725, 


commanded the English fleet in American waters, 
1776-8, which paralyzed the efforts of the French ad- 
miral D'Estaing to assist the American revolutionists. 
On the Ist June, 1794, he gained a brilliant victory off 
Cape La Hogue, capturing 7 French ships of the line. 
D. 1799. His brother, SIR WILLIAM, B. 1728, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the English forces sent 
toact against the Americans, 1775 ; sustained a repulse 
at Bunker Hill (1775); gained the battle of Long Island, 
and occupied the city of New York, 1776; and after the 
victory of Brandywine, took Philadelphia, 1777. He 
resigned his command in the following year, and р. in 
1814. 


Howell, (how’él,) in Missouri, а S. co, b. by Arkansas; 


area, 900 sq. m. ; C. West Plains. 


Howitzer, (hou'its-ür.) [Ger. haubitze, EE 


(Gun.) A kind of mortar mounted on a gun 
constructed of brass or iron, and formerly much 

in projecting grenades, canister, and, sometimes, hot 
shot. The English first brought them into vogue dur- 
ing the latter half of the 17th cent. H. have become 
to a great degree superseded by shell-guns. 


Howlers, (howl'ürz.) (Zool. See SAPAJOUS. 
Howth, (houth,) a town and fashionable seaside resort 


of Ireland, at the base of the famous hill of same name 
which forms the N. headland at theentrance to Dublin 
Bay, 8 m. E.N.E. of the city of Dublin. Pop. 3,000. 


Huamanga, (hwd-mdng’giéh,) a city of Peru, C. of a 


p. of the dep. of Ayacucho, 140 miles N.N.W. of Cuzco. 
Near it, 1824, Sucré defeated the Spaniards, and thereby 
ended their rule in 8. America. 20,000 


Huancavelica, (hwdn-kah-va-lee'k L) a town of 


Peru, C. of a dep. of same name, 80 m. W.N.W. of Ноа” 
manga. Pop. 10,000. 


Huanuco, (hwd-noo'ko,)a town of Peru, dep. of Junin, 


25 m. S.E, of Janja, Pop, 5,000. 
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Huaraz, (hwd-rds',) а town of Peru, С. of dep. Anca- 
chp, 130 m. 8.E. of Truxillo. 


Pop. 6,000. 
Нас, Evariste Réors, ABBÉ, (ook,) a French author, B. 


» ә 
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His lator works аге L'Annés Maudite, - Vingt- 
Treise, History of a Crime, Le pape, &c. In 1876, Н. was 
again elected a Senator. D. at Paris, May 22, 1885. 


at Toulouse, 1813, after a missionary career in the Far Huguenot, (/^ü'ge-nót.) [From Low Ger. eidgnmoten, 


Kast, published on his return to France in 1852, Travels 
in Tartary, Thibet, and China; The Chinese Empire 
(1854); and Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet, 
(1857). D.1860. 

WHudibras, (há'de-brds.) (Lit.) See BUTLER (SAMUEL). 

Hudson, Henprix, (^üd'sün,) an English navigator, 
while in the service of the Dutch East India Company 
iu 1609, discovered the river in New York State since 
called by his name. Next year he discovered and ex- 
plored Hudson's Bay, and in 1611 is supposed to hav^ 

rished at sea, after being deserted by his crow. 
udson, (hüd'sün,) a great river of the U. States, and, 
after the St. Lawrence, the largest stream emptying 
into the М. Atlantic, rises in N. Lat. 449, und taking п 
generally 8. course, falls into the above ocean, below 
New York city, in abt. N. Lat. 40° 40’, after a flow of 
abt. 280 miles, 120 of which afford navigation for largo 
ships. Тһе А. is not less noted for its commercial fa- 
cilities, than for the romantically picturesque scenery 
found along its banks. Its principal affluent is the 
Mohawk, in Albany co. The Н. а? its mouth, forms 
the harbor of New York, 4 m. in width, and one of the 
finest in the New World. —In Michigan, a village of 
Lenawee co., abt. 16 m. W. of Adrian. Pop. 2,459. — In 
New Jersey, a N.E.co.; area, 180 sq. m. ; C. Jersey City. 
—In New York, & handsome city, C. 
of Colunibia co., on the Hudson, 116 m. М. of the city 
of New York. i : 

Had‘son’s Bay, (hid’stinz-,) a great inland sea of 
Brit. N. America, bet. М. Lat. 51—640, and W. Lon. 77- 
95°. On the N. it communicates with the Arctic Ocean 
by Fox Channel, Coronation Gulf, and the Gulf of Boo- 
thia; and on the E. by Hudson's Strait with Davis' 
Strait. This noble expanse of waters containa innu- 
merable islands and reefs ; occupies an area of abt. 510,000 
sq. m.; presents a succession of bold, rocky shores; 
and is navigable only during a portion of the year. 

Had’son’s Strait, in Brit. N. America, a large arm 
of the sea, connecting Hudson's Bay with Davis' Strait 
and the N. Atlantic Ocean. Its length is abt. 450 m.; 
its width, 100 m. 

Hae, Hen (Paint.) See COLORING. 

Наё, (^oo'ay,) a strongly fortified city of S.B. Asia, C. 
of the empire of Anam, on a river of the same name, 
10 m. from its mouth iu the China Sea; Lat. 160 19’ N., 
Lon. 107° 12' В. Pop. 100,000. 

Huerfano, (wo-tirfal/no,) in Cblorado, & B.E. со, b. 
S. by the Indian Ter. aud New Mexico; area, 11,760 sq. 
m. ; C. Hermosillo, 

Hugh Capet. бее Caper. 

Hughes, THOMAS, (hüz,) better known under his so- 
briquet of Tom Brows, an English author, B. in co. 
Berks, 1823. His most popular novel, Tom Brown’s 
School-days, appeared in 1857, and a sequel to it, Tum 
Brown at Oxford, in 1861. H., was а liberal member 
of the English Parliament, visited the United States 
and met with a singularly warm and flattering recep- 
tion. 

Hugo, Victron MARIE, VicoxTE, (0o-gd’,) a French poet 
and novelist, B. at Besangon, 1802. In his 20th year, 
the publication of the 1st vol. of Odes and Ballads raised 
him at once into high literary repute —a popular esti- 

‘mate of his genius amply confirmed by the production 
of his fine poems Les Orientales (1828), and the Fewilles 
d'Automne (1832). H.,along with Dumas and others, 
warmly opposed the heretofore so-called classical French 
drama by substituting for it the romantic ; and strength- 
ened the school with his brilliant plays entitled Er- 
sant (1830) and Marton De l'Orme (1831) Next ap- 
peared the Notre Dame de Paris, an historical romance 
of high merit (1831); Les Misérables, also a novel (1862); 
The Toilers of the Sea (1865) ; and in 1869 a romance en- 
titled The Man who Laughs—a work which, while it 
contains some brilliant descriptive passages, proved 
unworthy of the author's previous reputation — a dead 
failure, in short. Н. became a member of the Acad- 
emy in 1811, and a peer of France in 1815. Profess- 
ing extreme republican principles, he sat for Paris in 
the Constituent Assembly of 1818, and was exiled for 
his antagonism to the Napoleonic coup d'etat of Dec., 
1851. During his exile, he launched a caustic diatribe 
against the imperial power, under the title of Napoleon 
le Petit (1852). After the fall of the empire, 1870, H. 
returned to France, and was elected a member of the 
National Assembly; but his inordinate self-esteem ex- 
posed him to ridicule; and his advocacy in behalf of 
the acts of the Commune excited against him in the 
Assembly such violent reprobation, that he resigned. 










conspirators.) (Fr. Hist.) A term — originally one of 
opprobrium — applied to the early French Protestants 
after the year 1560. The origin of the word, and its 
literal meaning, has never been satisfactorily ascere 
tained. The history of the rise and progress of the Н. 
forms one of the most interesting and iustructive por- 
tions of French hiato They underwent severe perse- 
cution during the reigns of Francis I. and Henry IL, 
until 1562, when the right of toleration was nominally 
accorded them : — nominally, since the ad Steed preju- 
dices of the people, fomented against them by contend- 
ing political factions, raged as fiercely as ever, till 
France was nearly desolated by what were termed 
“religious wars.” In 1572 occurred the massacre of 
81. Bartholomew (9. v.). Henry IV.— previously one 
of their leaders — protected them by the Edict of 
Nantes, 1598; but in 1685 that edict was revoked, 
thereby causing the exodus of half a million of French- 
men, who fled to other countries where the free exer- 
cise of their religious belief might be obtained, and 
where their wealth and industrial capacity laid the 
foundations of later prosperous and enlightened com- 
munities. 


Hull, (^ti) a borough and seaport of England, E. Rid- 


ing co. York, on the estuary of the Humber, 34 m. E. 
S.E. of York. It is the great emporium of English 
commerce with the Baltic and the N. of Europe. Pop. 
121,598. 


Hall, a town of Canada, p. Quebec, riding of West Ottawa, 


on oe Ottawa River, opposite Ottawa. Гор. of Riding, 


25,000. 

Нап. (A.S. ^и] (Shipbuilding.) The shell, frame, or 
body of a ship, divested of its masts, spars, and rigging. 
—HuLL pown. (Naut.) A ship at sea is said to be 
down, when only her upper masts can be perceived 
above the horizon. 

Hull, Isaac, an American naval obmmander, B. in 
Conn. 1775. After serviug with credit in the opera- 
tions before Tripoli, 1804-5, H. while in command of 
the frigate Constitution in 1812, encountered the British 
frigate Guerriere, and took her after a sanguinary con- 
test of half an hour. This was the opening naval action 
ofthe war. D. 1343. 

Humanitarians, (hü-mdn--ta're-das.) (Fr. human- 
itaires.] (Theol. The name assigned to the several 
classes of anti-Trinitarians, who regard Christ as a mere 
man, and refuse to ascribe to him any supernatural 
character, whether of origin or of nature. The name 
H. is also sometimes applied to the disciples of 8t. Bi- 
mon, and in general to those who look to the perfecti- 
bility of human nature as their great moral and social 
dogma, and ignore altogether the dependence of man 
upon supernatural aid, believing in the all-sufficiency 
of his own innate powers. _ 

Humanities, (The,) (hii-mdn’etis.) [From L. he- 
manitas, good scholarship.] (Edwc.) A term applied ia 
Scottish university parlance, as & synonym for polite 
literature or the belles-lettres, including 
scholarship. 

Hum'ble-bee. (Zo) See Apipa. 

Hum’ble-plant. (Bot.) See Mimosa. 

Humboldt, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEXANDER, BAROK 
VON, an eminent German scientist and traveller, was В. 
in Berlin, 1769. After studying at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, Göttingen, and Freyburg, he became director- 
gen. of the mines of Anspach in 1792, which office he 
held for abt. 4 years. He had already made a consid- 
erable reputation as a writer on science, when in 1799 
he started with Bonpland for 8. America, and occupied 
4 years in the exploration of that continent, and about 
& year more in investigating the natural history, &c., 
of Mexico. After bis return to Europe in 1 he 
passed a period of 20 years in Paris, and was there ad- 
mitted into the Institute. In 1829, Н. made a scientific 
exploration of Central Asia, and during the 18 years 
following was engaged in diplomatic affairs on behalf 
of the Prussian govt. D.in Berlin, 1859. Bonumeroua 
and various are the published works of this great savant, 
that in this place a brief retrospect of the principal ones 
only can be given. They comprise a Journey fo the Eqwi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent ; General Tana 
and Geology ; On the Geographical Distribution of 
according to the Temperature and Altitude ; Central Asia ; 
Researches on the Chains of Mountains and the Compara- 
tive Cli ; Aspects of Nature; and, lastly, what 
is commonly esteemed his masterpiece, Kosmos — Essay 
of a Physical Description of the * — written in 
his 74th year. — His brother, KARL W BARON тон 
H.,an eminent statesman and philologer, в. 1767, be- 
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eame the friend and literary counsellor of Schiller 
and Göthe; Prussian minister at Rome (1802); and 
minister of Public Instruction in Prussia, 1808-10, dur- 
ing hie tenure of which office he largely aided in the 
establishment of Berlin University. He represented 
Prussia at the Congress of Vienna, 1814; was ambassa- 
dor to England in 1816; and appointed minister of state 
and privy councillor in 1819. D. 1835.. Ава critic and 
scientific author, H. has been styled the “creator of 
comparative philology.” His works include an Essay 
on the Greeks; a Memoir on Comparative Linguistics ; and 
Researches on the Aborigines of Spain by Means of the 
Basque Language. 

Humboldt, in California, a N.W. co., washed by the 
Pacific; area, 2,880 square miles; C. Eureka—In Jowa, 
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of the organic matter in soils. Alkalies dissolve this 
substance, and on the addition of an ucid to the brown 
solution, a brown precipitate is obtained, which is said 
to contain humic, ulmic, and geic acids; but these sub- 
stances do not crystallize, aud their existence as defi- 
nite acids appears to be somewhat doubtful. H. does 
not contribute directly to the food of plants; but as 
it is one of the most highly hygrometrical substances 
known, it confers cn the soil the power of ne 
and retaining water, thus diminishes its tenacity, an 
allows of its being more easily worked. Additionally, 
from its dark color, it causes the more rapid absorption 
of heat from the sun's rays. It is, therefore, in mod- 
erate үчн an indispensable constituent of a fer- 
tile soil. 


a N.W. county, area, 538 square miles; C. Dakota.—In| Hundred, (hiin’drcd ; commonly pron. hün'dürd.) 


Nevada, a N.W. county, bordering on Oregon; area, 
14,850 square miles; C. Unionville 

Humboldt Bay, an inlet of the N. Pacific, Hum- 
boldt co., California, affording an excellent harbor, 270 
m. N. of San Francisco. 

Humboldt Lake, in Nevada, Lat. 40° 10' N., Lon. 
118° 40’ W.; area, 180 sq. m. It receives the Humboldt 
and 8t. Mary's rivers. 

Hume, Davin, (hiim,) an eminent historian, B. in Edin- 
burgh, 1711, after laying the basis of à great literury 
reputation by his Treatise on Human Nature; Essays, 
Moral, Political, and Literary ; and other works, pub- 
lished between the years 1754 and 1761 his celebrated 
History of England, for two generations esteemed the 
ablest work of its class, though esteemed by many 
critics open to objection on the score of scepticism and 
undue partiality. D. 1770. 

Humerus, (hi’mir-tis.) [L., the shoulder.] (Апа!) 
The upper part of the arm, bet. the scapula and elbow. 
The os humeri (or brachii, ag it ia sometimes called,) is 
articulated at one extremity to the scapula, and at the 
other to the ulna and radius. 

An O. of 


Mumiriacese, (hü-mür--á'se-e.) (Во!) 
all. Ericales, consisting of balsamic trees or 


plants, 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. 

Hiummeller, (hüm'méLlür.) (Agric) An imple- 
ment used in removal of the awu from the grain of 
barley, after it has undergone threshing. 

NHum'ming-bird. (2001) бее TRocHILID A. 

Mummock, (hiim’mik.) [Of supposed Ind. deriv.] 
A sheet of ice which presents a surface generally 
level, but here and there diversified by projections 
arising from the ice having been upheaved by some 
pressure or force from beneath. — Also, & name given 
by sailors to a conical hillock which appears on the 
coastline of a country, as seen from the sea. In 
Florida, the term refers to a low tract of land, often 
marshy. 

Humor, Humour, (hü^már.) [Es moisture.] ( Med.) 
A term generally expressive of the moisture or fluids 
of animal bodies, or a fluid in its morbid or vitiated 
state or condition. — That quality of the mind which 
creates ludicrous or fantastic images or representa- 
tions, but does not possess the brilliancy and poig- 
nancy of wit, While it is usually employed in the pro- 

motion of hilarity and entertaining conversation, Ё is 
also often made the instrument or vehicle of satire and 
sarcasm. 

Mamphreys, Aüm'fria) in Tennessee, a N.W. со.; 
area, sq. m.; C. Waverly. 

Humulus, (h4u-lüs.) [From L. humus, the earth.] 
(Bot.) А gen. of plants, О. Cannabenacer, the only spe- 
cies of which is the Common Hop, H. lupulus, & peren- 
nial, producing annually long, weak, roughish, twin- 
ing stems, kad lobed, coarsely-toothed leaves, which 
bear a general resemblance to those of the vine, but 
are harsh to the touch. The female flowers form green 
scaly cones or catkins, which, after flowering and dur- 
ing the period of ripening, increase in size, and when 
full grown constitute the well-known “hops” used by 
brewers. The scales also become covered with small 
grains of a resinous substance, called lupuline; and the 
ovary changes into a small nut which is enveloped in 
the enlarged sepal, and is the true fruit. Hops serve 
three important purposes in brewing: let, they impart 
an agreeableSflavor to the beer; 2d, they check acetous 
fermentation, and thus render the beer capable of 
being kept; 3d, their tannin helps to clarify the beer 
by precipitating the albumen of the barley. Their 
active qualities reside principally in the golden-yellow 
grains of lupuline with which they are covered. Be- 
sides their use in brewing, they are sometimes prescribed 
as a tonic; and on account of their narcotic odor, pil- 
lows stuffed with them are employed to induce sleep. 

Humus, (hü/müs.) [L., thesoil.] (Ohem.) Moist wood 
is slowly converted by decay into а brown substance, 
which has been called humus, and foris the chief part 


(Ger. hundert.) (Topog.) In England, а part or division 
of a county : —auciently so called from its containing 
100 families, or from its furnishing 100 soldiers for the 
wars of the sovereign.—In the State of Delaware, 
U. 8., the cos. are subdivided into hundreds. 

Hundred Days, (The.) (Fr. His.) The historic 
designation of the period dating from Napoleon I.'s 
entry into Paris on his return from Elba, March 20, 
1815, to the day on which he left it forever, June 29. 

Hundred-weight, (-wdt.) (Abbrev. Cwr.) (Camb.) 
A weight equal to 112 lbs. avoirdupois, 20 of which 
constitute a ton. 

Hungary, (hting’ga-re,) [Magyar Ország; Ger. Un- 
garn,| (KixcDoX ОР.) A large country of Central Bu- 
rope, formerly having an independent autonomy, but 
now forming the major portion of the Austrian empire. 
It consists, for the most part, ofa — and fertile, and 
generally well-wooded plain, watered by the Danube 
and its numerous affluents. To the N. and E. this 
plain is b. by the Carpathian Mts., while on the W. 
it impinges upon the provs. of Moravia, Styria, and 
Lower Austria. To the 8., the course of the Danube, 
and its tributary the Save, mark the line of the Turk- 
ish frontier. Area, 82,867 Eng. sq.m. H. is rich in 
mines of the precious metals, iron, copper, and coal. 
Jt, besides, teems with agricultural wealth, growing 
large crops of cereals, hemp, tobacco, &c. Its wines, 
especially that of Tokay, are of excellent quality. The 
chief manufs. are cotton, woollen, and coarse linen 
fabrics, and glass and earthenware. — Chief towne. 
Pesth-Buda (the twin-cap.), Maria Theresienstadt, Te- 
mesvar, Szegedin, Grosswardein, Debreczin, Presburg, 
Komorn, Gran, and Arad. The inhab. consist of seven 
distinct races, viz., the Magyars (Hungarians P р 
Slovaks, Croats, Rusniaks, Jews, Germans, and Wa 
lachs. The Roman Catholic is the chief form of re- 
ligion: the Greek and Protestant churches count also 
many adherents. During the Roman æra, H. formed 
the W. portion of Dacia and the S. of Pannonia. Later 
it was overrun by the Goths, who were expelled by 
the Huns,a people who were destined to give their 
name to the country. In the 7th cent., H. was held by 
the Avari, until the irruption of the Magyars —aa 
Asiatic race — іп 894. Under their chief, Arpad, the 
latter subjected the country, aud transformed it into & 
monarchy in 1000, under Stephen I. (surnamed the 
Saint.) A long line of native sovereigns succeeded — 
the principal of whom are alluded to elsewhere — and 
H. became a great and flourishing kingdom during the 
next four centuries. In 1526, however, occurred tbe 
Turkish оо of а great portion of her territory, 
and in 1570 it passed under the rule of the House of 
Austria, in which the monarchical succession was de- 
clared hereditary. #7. remained faithful to that dy- 
nasty till 1848, when the repeated infractions of their 
constitutional privileges led to an ill-starred revolt on 
the part of the Hungarian people, which ended in sub- 
jecting them to Austria still more firmly than before. 
Since that time, however, owing to the more liberal 
policy of the imperial govt. inaugurated by Baron von 
Beust, a change has occurred for the better. In 1867, 
the present emperor granted to Hungary a renewal of 
her ancient constitutional rights and privileges, and 
took an oath, on his coronation as king of the Magyare, 
to preserve and uphold them. Pop. 14,231,206. 

Hunger, (атыу) fA. S.) (Phystol.) The neceasit 
for taking food. : &n internal sensation, whi 
some authors have attributed to the friction between 
the sides of the stomach in its empty state; others, te 
the compression of the nerves, when the organ is con- 
tracted ; others, again, to the action of the gastric juice, 
&c. It is dictated by the wants of the system ; — further 
we know not. The sensation of Н. is at first rather 
agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant, when 
prolonged, and, if not results, after a time 
more or less long, in the terrible agony called BraRva- 
TION, д. е. 
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Huans, (Aŭns.) [L. Hwnni.] (Hi.) A barbaric race 
of Seythian extraction which inhabited the plains of 
Tartary several centuries prior to the Christian sera, 
and against the incursion of which the famous Wall of 
China was erected. The Н. afterward split into two 
separate nations, known respectively as the N. Hens, 
and the S. Huns. The first of these crossed over into 
Europe, ravaged the Roman empire, and under the 
leadership of Attila (q. v.) sacked the city of Rome, 
in the Sth cent. They were afterward forced by the 
Goths to retire beyond the Tanais; but, later, they 
again penetrated E. Europe, and peopled the country 
since known as Hungary. 

Hunt, (Айт) in Tezas, a М.Е. co. ; area, 960 sq. m.; C. 
Greenville. 

Haunt, James Henny Leian, (hün£,) an English poet and 
man of letters, B. near London, 1784, founded the “ Ex- 
aminer " newspaper, and suffered a two yoars' imprison- 
ment for lampooning in its columns the Prince Regent, 
1812. During his incarceration he wrote the admired 
poems Francesca di Rimini, The Descent of Liberty, and 
The Feast of the Poets. In 1822 he joined the poets By- 
ron and Shelley in the co-editorship of “ The Liberal," 
and after the death of the former published Zecollec- 
téons of Byron (1825), which was severely animadverted 
upon by the friends of the noble bard. Others of H.'s 
best known works are Stories from the Italian Poets; 
ÉD A qi — Books; and Imagination and Funcy. 

s very interesting Autobiography was given 
to the world. ®. 1859. s E $ 

Hunt, THomas Srerry,an eminent American chemist 
and geologist, B. at Norwich, Conn., 1826. In 1847 he 
was engaged in the geological survey of Canada, and 
appointed prof. of chemistry at Quebec. He acted as a 
juror at the Universal Exposition held in Paris, 1855, 
is an honorary member of the Royal Society of London, 
and has largely contributed to the American Journal 
of Science, and to the Transactions of the Royal 8o- 
ciety, and of the French Academy. 

Haunt, Wituam HoLmaN, one of the founders of the 
Pre-Raphaelite school of modern painting, was B. in 
London, 1827. The Light of the World is regarded as 
the finest production of his easel. 

Hunter, Joan, (hün£/r,) the most eminent English 
anatomist of modern times, B. near Glasgow in 1728, 
became surgeon of 8t. George's Hospital, London, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and acquired high celeb- 
rity by his discoveries in comparative anatomy and 

— . D, 1793. 
unterdon, (hünt'ür-dün,) in New Jersey, a N.W. 
ма, b. on Pennsylvania ; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Fleming- 

R. 
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ton; area, 372 sq. m.; C. Huntingdon. Pop. 63,672. — 
Носитімором, a borough, and C. of above co. on the 
Ouse, 16 m. N.W. of bridge. Oliver Cromwell was 
B. here. . 4,242. 


Huntingdon, in Canada E. a 8.W. co. near the 


U. 8. borders; area, 488 sp. m.; C. Huntingdon. Pop. 
16,304.—In Pennsylvania, a central co.; area, 730 sq. m. ; 
C. Huntingdon.—A borough, C. of above co., on the Ju- 
niata, 96 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 


Huntington, Ола, (h&nt'ing-tn,) ар American por- 


trait and historical painter, в. in New York, 1816, was 

elected President of the National Academy of Design in 

1862. Among his niost noted productions are Henry 
P and Catherine Purr, and tho Shepherd Boy of the 
ат а. 


Huntington, S4MvEL, an American jurist and states- 


man, B. in Conn.. 1732, while a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, 1776, signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In 1779 and 1780 he officiated as President of 
that body, and afterward served as chief justice amd 
governor of his native State. D. 1796. 


Huntington, (hünt'ing-tün,) in Indiana, a N.E. со.; 


area, 384 square miles; Capital, Huntington —A to 

C. of above county, on Little River, 100 miles N.E. 
Indianapolis.—In New Fork, a village of Suffolk co, 
abt. 40 m. E.N.E. of New York city. 


Huntsville, (hints’vil,) in Alabama, a well-built and 


flourishing city, C. of Madison co., 160 m. N.N.E. of 
Tuscaloosa. 


Hunyades, Hunniapes, or HUNYADY, Joannes Cor- 


VINUS, (oo-ne-ahd',) an Hungarian general, and Waiwode 
of Transylvania abt. 1440, became four years afterward 
captain-general and governor of Hungary. D.of wounds 
received in his gallant and successful defence of Bel- 
grade against the Turks, in 1456. — Matthew Corvinus, 
his son, became king of Hungary. 


Hura, (hi’rah.) (Во!) A gen. of the О. Euphorbiaces, 


consisting of only one species, H. crepitans, the Sand- 
box tree, indigenous in tropical America. It isa branch- 
ing tree of 30 to 40 ft. high, often planted for the sake 
of its shade, having a great abundance of glossy poplar- 
like leaves. The curious, rounded, hard-shelled fruits 
are about the size of an orange, and have as many deep 
furrows as there are cells, each cell containing a single 
flattened seed. When the fruit is ripe and exposed to the 
&ction of a dry atmosphere, it bursts with great force, ac- 
companied by a loud sharp crack like the report of a үр 
tol, for which reason it is often called the Monkey's Din- 
ner-bell, The seeds are emetic, ina green state. A venom- 
ous milky juice is abundant in all parts of the plant, 
and if it be applied to the eye causes almost immediate 
blindness. 





Fig. 396. — LADIES HUNTING THE STAG (13th cent.). (From а copy of Le Roman de la Rose.) 
Hunting, (hünt'ing.) [From A.8. hund, а dog.] (Sports.)' Hurdwar, (hoord'icahr,) a town of Brit. India, N.W. 


The act or diversion of pursuing wild animals. In a 
rude state of society, it is one of the most important em- 
ployments of mankind ; iu & more advanced state, it be- 
comes an agreeable amusement, and is practised ina 
ко variety of ways, according to the country and the 
escription of the game. As early as the 9th cent., H. 
formed an essential part of the education of a young 
nobleman. To the passion for МН. which animated the 
feudal kings and nobles of Europe, the vast tracts of 
land which were afforested bear forcible testimony ; 
and the writers of the time give a strong picture of the 
sufferings of the oppressed commonalty under the ty- 
rannical privileges of sport which were claimed by 
their masters. The bishops and abbots, and also the 
ladies of the Middle Ages, hunted with great state, and 
some of them were skilful sportsmen. 
Huntingdon, — (abbrev. Hunrs,) a co. 
of England, b. E. by Cambridge and W. by Northamp- 
зе 





Provinces, on tbe Ganges, 36 m. E. of Scharanpoor. Pop. 
18,110. 


Hurdy-gurdy, (hür'degür'de.) [Etymol. unknown.) 


( Миз.) A Savoyard stringed instrument of music, the 
sounds of which — sufficiently inbarmonious and mo- 
notonous — are produced by the circular action of the 
wheel, and regulated by the fingers. 


Haron, (hü'rón,) one of the 5 great lakes of N. Ameri- 


ca, about 800 m. in circuit, b. W. and 8.W. by the State 
of Michigan, and on other sides by Upper Gana ex- 
tending in N. Lat. from 43? to 46 , and in W. Lon. 
from 79° to 850, Its surface is 581 feet above the level 
of the sea; its depth about 1000 feet. Its waters are re- 
markable for their clearness and purity. This vast body 
of water issaid to contain 3,000 islands, one of them, the 
Great Manitoulin, or Sacred Island, running parallel 
to almost the whole of the northern coast, which is 
one continuous mass of comparatively barren rocks. — 
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Also, a river of Michigan, rising bet. Washtenaw and 
Livingston cos.,and entering e Erie bet. Wayne and 
Monroe cos., after a S.E. course of abt. 90 m. 


Haron, (hu'rün,) in Canada W., а W. co., washed by 
Lake Huron; area 1,392 square miles; С. Goderich. | 
—In Michi, an E. county, b. by Saginaw Bay and 


Lake Huron; area, 500 square miles; Cap. Sand Beach. 
—In Ohio, а N. county: area, 464 square miles; Сар. 
Norwalk. 

Hiu'ron Indians. (Fthnol.) See Wranpors. 

Hurricane, (hur're-kan.) [From L. Lat. awragium, a 
storm.] — A very violent storm of wind, usu- 
ally accompanied by thunder and lightning. They are 
most common in countries under or near the tropica, 
such as the W. Indies, the Mauritius, and E. Asia. 

Husbandry, (hüsbdnd-re.) (Артіс) The practical 
part of the science of простиш or the busineas of 
cultivating the earth and rearing animals. Husbandry 
is the proper term for that which is commonly called 
Sarming. It includes tillage, breeding, grazing, tho 
management of the dairy, and every other occupation 
by which riches may be drawn from the superficial 

roducts of the earth. 

паз, JOHANN, (hoos,)a Protestant leader and church 
refurmer, в. in Bohemia, 1373. While holding a preach- 
ership in Prague, 1402, he incurred the censure of the 
Church by advocating the new Wickliffian doctrines. 
His work On the Church caused him to be summoned 
before the Council of Constance, 1414, where he tena- 
ciously maintained his Protestant opinions, and was 
accordingly burned at the stake by order of the Em- 

ror Sigismund. 
ussars, (hiiz-zahrz’.) [From Hung. héss, a score, and 
âr, pay.) (Mil.) The distinctive name attaching to 
certain regiments of light cavalry found in nearly all 
of the European armies. The equipments of H. aro 
light and elegant: their arms are a sabre, a carbine, 
and a brace of pistols. The dress of the Austro-Hun- 
ап Н. is especially ornate and picturesque. 

ussites, (hüs'i£z.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of 
John Huss (q. v.), who avenged his death by one of the 
fiercest and most sanguinary civil wars ever known. 
They took the fleld under Ziska, 1418, gained the battle 
of Prague, in July 14, 1420, and nearly annihilated the 
Imperialists at Deutschsbrod, Jan. 8, 1422. After oc- 
cupying the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, they 
threatened Vienna, and in 1426 gained the victories of 
Aussig and Mies. The emperor Sigismund was at 
length too glad to come to terms with the Zf., and the 
treaty of Iglau, in 1436, terminated hostilities between 
Catholic and Protestant for the time being. 

Hustings, (hüst'ingz) [A. 8. hustinge — literally, a 
house of council.] (Eng. Law.) The principal muni- 
cipal court of the city of London, held in the Guildhall 
before the Lord Mayor and aldermen. — (Eng. Fol.) 
The booth or elevated platform from which candidates 
at a parliamentary election are proposed or nominated, 
and from which they uddress the electors before the 
show of hands is taken. 

Hutchinson, THomas, (hücA'in-sn), B. in Boston, 
Mass., 1711, became chief-justice of that colony in 1760, 
and governor in 1769, To his policy while holding the 
Jatter position may be attributed the procipitation of 
the War of the Revolution. He was author of a His- 
tory of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1628 to 
1749 (2 vols., 8vo, 1761-7). D. in London, 1780. 

Hutchinson, (hüch'in-sün,) in Dakota Ter., a B.E. co.; 
area, 4,500 sq. m. 

Huxley, Thomas HENRY, (hüks'le) an eminent English 
natural philosopher, B. at Ealing, near London, 1825. 
In 1854 he became prof. of paleontology in the School 
of Mines, and of physiology ut the Royal Institution. 
In 1870 he was appointed President of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. Prof. Н. 
stands in the first rank of recent scientists, belongs to the 
Darwinian school of naturalists, and is author, among 
other works, of History of the Oceanic Hydrozoa ; Lec- 
tures on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy ; and 
Protoplasm, or The Physical Basis of Life. D. 1895. 

Muy, (Awé,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. Liege, on the 
Meuse, 15 in. W. of the city of Liege. Pop. 11,054. 

Muyghens, CHRISTIAN, (Ai’gdinz,) an eminent Dutch 
savant, в. at the Hague, 1629. After graduating at 
Leyden, he applied himself to scientific study and re- 
search; was the first to apply the pendulum to the 
mensuration of time; published in 1651 his Zhevrems 
on the Quadrature of the Hyperbola; and in 1659, his 
= арч of Saturn, in which he describes the ring of that 
planet, discovered by him. In 1669 he demonstrated 
the law of tho impact of bodies, and in 1673 brought 
out his important work called Horologium Oscillatorium. 
Ла 1690 appeared his Treatise on the Cause of Gravity, 
end a Treatise on Light, in which he advanced the uu- 
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dulatory theory since generally conceded. To H.is ab 
tributed the invention of the spiral epring used in the 
regulation of watch-balances; and also the assertion 
of the centrifugal theory in circular motion. D. 1696. 

Hyacinth, (hi'ah-sinth.) (Greek Myth.) A beautiful 
youth beloved by Apollo and by Zephyr, the latter of 
whom is said to have slain him from jealousy. Apollo 
transformed him after death intothe flower which bears 
his name, and he was long worshipped by the Spartans 
as a divinity —(Bot.) See HrACINTHUS.—( Min.) One 
of the names given to the yellow or brown crystals of 
zircon, which are found in the beds of streams or rivers, 

icularly in Ceylon. Its most usual form, asa туза 
is a four-sided prism, terminated by four rhombic planes. 

Hyacinthus, (hi-ch-sin’thus.) (Во) A well-known 
genus of very handsome bulbs, О. Ltliacez, of which 
large numbers of garden varieties are grown in Holland 
for exportation. 

Hyades, (hi'ah-dees.) (200) Seven nymphs, ters 
of Atlas, transformed by Jupiter into stars, and now 
formiug part of tho constellation Taurus. 

Hyzna. (2001) See MYENA. А 

Hyaleides, (hi-dl-i-de.) (2001) A fam. of mollusks, 
О. Pteropoda, distinguished by their wing-sbaped or- 

8 of locomotion. 
yalite, (hi'di-it) or MULLER's Giass. (Min) A 
transparent, colorless var. of the Opal, having some re- 
semblance to a clear or pellucid p 

Hyalography, (-g'rah-fe.) [From Gr. hyalos, glasa, 
and graphein, to describe.] (Arts.) The art of glass-en- 


raving. 

Hy aloid, (Ai'dl-oid.) lur hyalos, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] (Anat.) Vitriform ; thus the H. membrane is 
the delicate cellular membrane which contines the 

— humor of thee ra T 4 * 
yalotype, (-dl'o-tip. г. hyalos, and typos, im- 

rint.) (Fine Arts.) A photograph taken upon glass. 
ybermna'tion. Same as HIBERNATION, q. t. 

Hybrid, (hi’brid.) [L. hybrida.) (Nat. Hut.) The off- 
spring of a female plant or animal which bas been fe- 
cundated by a male of a different species or genus; a 
familiar example is found in the mule, an animal which 
combines the characteristics of both the horse and ass. 

Hydas » (-ddspeez.) (Anc. Geog.) A river of India, 
now called the Jesum. 

Hydatid, (hi'da-tid.) [From Gr. hydatis, a watery veesi- 
сЈе.] (Zool) A term applied to nearly all kinds of cyst- 
like productions or cystic parasites invading almost uny 
part of the bodies of men, the ox, the sheep, the horse, 
the pig, &c., many of which are now discovered to be 
larval stages of the Tenía or Tape-worm. They are 
generally inclosed in an external sac, which is attached 
to the tissue of the organ in which it is situated, and 
which is frequently common to many Н., each of which 
has a distinct envelope. 77. sometimes occasion so little 
inconvenience, that persons, in whom they are discov- 
cred after death, have not suspected any disease in the 
organ in which thoy are found. On other occasions, 
they grow rapidly, and cause so much irritation that 
suppuration is excited in or around the common sac, 
which may either burst externally, or into a mucous 
canal or a serous cavity, In the first or second case, the 
H. will be discharged, and recovery may take place; in 
the third case, fatal inflammation willensue. Little can 
be done for the treatment of this uffection, except that 
occasionally, if the cyst is near the surface, it may be 
carefully punctured. See T NIA. 

Hyde, (Aid,) а manuf. town of England, co. Cheater, 7 
m. E.S.E. of Manchester. Pop. 16,500. 

Hyde, іп N. Carolina, an E. co., b. on Pamlico Sound; 
area, sq. m.; C. Swan Quarter. 

Hyde Park, a fine park of 400 acres in London. 

Hyderabad, (Ai-der-a-bdd') (^ City of Hyder,"] a city 
of Hindostan, C. of the Nizam's Dominions, on the 
Mussi; N. Lat. 17° 22’, E. Lon. 78° 32'. Pop. 200,000. — 
Another city of sume name is C. of Scinde; N. Lat. 25° 
22', E. Lon. 68° 28’. Pup. 24,000. 

Hydra, (hidrah.) (Myth.) A fabulous seven- or nine- 
headed monster which had its habitat in the Lernean 
morass. When one of the heads was cut off, it was im- 
mediately succeeded by another, unless the wound were 
cauterized. Therctore, Hercules killed this monster by 
applying firebrands to each part after cutting off of & 
head, R Zol.) A gen. of minute polyps, found in stag- 
nant pools of water. These animals present us wi 
tho simplest kind of structure which has yet been ascer- 
tained. One of the most remarkable points in their 
history is their power of being multiplied by mechani- 
cal division. — (Ла?) The Water-serpent, a Southera 
constellation remarkable for its great extension, and 
often divided into 4 parts, viz.: Hydra, Hydra aad 
(the Cup), Hydra and Corvus ithe Crow), and Hydra 
continuatio (the continuation of Hydra). 
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—— town of Greece, C. of an islan of same name, 


one o e W. Sporades, lying off the E. coast of the 
Morea, bet. the gulfs of Nauplia and na, and having 
an area of 20 sq. m., and a pop. of 82, Pop. of town, 


12,600. 

Hydragogue, (hi'drah-góg.) [From Gr. hydór, water, 
and адо, I evacuate.) (Med.) One of a class of medi- 
cines, such as Cathartics, which promote the expulsion 
of water from the body by increasing its secretions or 

Hydrales (hi/drah-lees.) (Bot) An all. of pl 

rales, (hi ) е n all. of plants, 
don : I ВА by perfect or imperfect 
flowers, not arranged on a spadix, and without albumen. 

Hydrangeaceæ, —— [Gr. hydór, water, 
and aggeton, a vessel.] (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Saxifragales, consisting of shrubs natives of the tem- 
perate parts of America and Asia, and closely allied to 
the Saxifragaceæ. Hydrangea hortensis has fine corymbs 
of light rose-colored flowers, which retain their fresh- 
ness for a long time, and succeed each other until late 
in the autumn. 

fiydrarthrus, — [From Gr. hydór, and 
arthron, a joint.] (Med. The White Swelling, a for- 
midable strumous disease, which may attack any one 
of the joints; but is most commonly met with in the 
knee, the haunch, the foot, the elbow, and generally 
occurs in scrofulous children. It consists, at times, in 
— —— softening of the soft parts and liga- 
ments, which surround the joints; at others, in swell- 
ing and caries of the extremities of bones. ‘The treat- 
ment is difficult. 

Hydrastis, (hi-drds’tis. [From Gr. hydédr.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of the О. Ranunculaces, consisting of only one 
species, H. Canadensis, an herbaceous perennial, found 
in damp places in woods, in the Northern States and 
Canada, where it is called Yellow Puccoon, Orange- 
root, ог Canadian Yellow-root. Its thick yellow under- 
ground stem, or root as it із more frequently called, was 
formerly employed by the American aborigines for dye- 
ing a bright yellow color. It has a strong narcotic 
odor, with a bitter pungent taste, and possesses tonic 


—— 

Hydrate, (Мага!) [Gr. hydór.] (Chem.) А com- 
pound containing water, or its elements in the propor- 
tion to form water. Hydrated Salts are those which 
contain water of hydration or crystallization: thus Zng- 
80,H,0 + бад. is hydrated sulphate of zinc; the 6 
molecules of water are held with less tenacity than the 
other atom. 

Hydration, (Water of,) (hi-dra’shun.) (Chem.) 
The water chemically combined with a substance to 
form a hydrate. 

Hydraulic Lime, (hi-drau'lik-.) [Gr. hydór, and 
aule, a pipe.] (Chem.) A lime formed from the poorer 
sorts of limestone, containing from 8 to 25 per cent. 
foreign matter, as silica, alumina, magnesia, &c. All 
water limestones are of a bluish-gray or brown color, 
communicated to them by oxide of iron. After being 
calcined, they do not slake when moistened; but if pul- 
verized, they absorb water without swelling up, or 
heating, like fat lime, and afford a paste which, in the 
air, never acquires much solidity, but becomes hard 
under water in afew days. The silex and alumina are 
essential, but the oxides of iron and manganese are 
rather prejudicial ingredients. 

JMiydrau'lic Press. (Mech) A machine by which 
enormous pressures may be produced. Ita principle is 
due to Pascal, but it was first constructed by Bramah 
in 1796. It consists of a cylinder, B, with very strong 
thick sides (Fig. 397), in which there is a cast-iron ram, 
P, working water-tight in the collar of the cylinder. 
On the ram P there is a cast-iron plate on which the 
substance to be pressed is placed. Four strong columns 
serve to support and fix a second plate Q. By means 
of a leaden pipe, K, the cylinder B, which is filled with 
water, communicates with a small force-pump, A, which 
works by means of a lever, M. When the piston of 
this pump p ascends, a vacuum is produced and the 
water rises in the tube a, at the end of which there is 
a rose, to prevent the entrance of foreign matters. 
When the piston p descends, it drives the water into the 
cylinder by the tube K. The pressure which can be 
obtained by this press depends on the relation of the 
piston P to that of the piston p. If the former has a 
transverse section 50 or 100 times as large as the latter, 
the upward pressure on the large piston will be 50 or 
100 times that exerted upon the small one. By means 
of the lever M an additional advantage is obtained. If 
the distance from the fulcrum to the point where the 
power is applied is 5 times the distance from the ful- 
crum to the piston p, the pressure on p will be 5 times 
the power. Thus, if a man acts on M with a force of 60 
‘pounds, the force transmitted by the piston p will be 
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300 pounds, and the force which tends to raise the pis- 
ton P will be 30,000 pounds, supposing the section of P 
is 100 times that of p. 





Fig.997.— HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


(Phys. See WATER RAM. 


ydrau'lic Ram. 
(Phys.) See HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS. 


Hydride, (hi’drid.) (Chem.) A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element, and also with an organic or 
compound radical. 

Hydriodic Acid, (hi-dre-ód'ik-.) (Chem.) A color- 
less gas composed of — volumes of hydrogen and 
iodine vapor. It is rapidly absorbed by water, forming 
an aqueous solution, which fumes strongly in the air, 
and possesses powerful acid properties. On exposure 
to the air it decomposes with absorption of oxygen and 


separation of free iodine. In its chemical properties it 
is somewhat similar to hydrochloric acid. Sp. gr. 4:435; 
Form. HI. 

Hydrobarometer, (-baA-róm'e-tür.) [From Gr. 


hydór, water, and Eng. barometer.) (Phys) Ап ap- 
paratus which serves by means of pressure to ascertain 
the depth of sea-water. 

Hydrobromic Acid, (-bró'/mik-.)) (Chem.) A gase- 
ous compound of bromine and hydrogen, composed of 
equal volumes of bromine vapor and hydrogen. It isa 
colorless strongly acid gas, having a pungent odor. It 
is greedily absorbed by water, forming a strongly acid 
solution which fumes in the air. The properties of this 
acid are very similar to those of hydrochloric acid. 8р. · 

— 28; Form. HBr. 

ydrocarbons, (-kdr'bónz) [Gr. hydór, and L. car- 
bon, coal.] (Chem.) Combinations of hydrogen and car- 
bon, including most of the inflammable gases which are 
commonly met with, and a great number of the essen- 
tial oils, naphthas, and other useful substances. The 
H.form a very important and numerous class of organic 
bodies, and new members are being constantly discov- 
ered, no two elements being capable of occurring in se 
many different forms as carbon and hydrogen. 

Hydrocardia, (-kdr'de-ah.) [Gr. hydór, and kardia, 
the heart.] (Med.) Dropsy of the heart or pericardium. 

H ydrocele, (hi’dro-sél.) (Gr. hydór, and kele, a tumor.] 
( Med.) A dropsy of the tunica vaginalis, a serous mem- 
brane or sac investing the testis. 

ro nt aaa (-séf’ah-liis.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) 

e Dropsy. 

Hydrocharidacer, (-kdr-e-da'se-e.)) (Bot) Ап 0. 
of aquatic plants, all. Hydrales, natives of N. America, 
Europe, and Asia, and growing generally in fresh water. 
Hydrocharis morsus тап, the Frogbit, is an elegant 
little plant, inhabiting ditches, ponds, and thestill back 
waters of rivers. It increases by floating horizontal 
runners which shoot out to a considerable length; from 
the joints descend tufts of long, scarcely branched roots, 
which penetrate deep into the mud. From the same 
points issue pendulous leaf-buds, supported on long 
footstalks; each of these buds is composed of two leaf- 
like scales, folded together and curiously enveloping 
the embryo leaves of the future plant. The leaves are 
stalked, kidney-shaped, entire; the flowers of three 
delicate white petals, rise several in succession, from & 
pellucid membranous sheath, and bear the stamens 
and pistils on separate plants. This is one of the most 
desirable plants for the fresh-water aquarium. 
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Hydrochloric Acid, (-klo’rik.) (Ch) The 
hlorhydric acid of the French chemists, a gaseous 
compound of chlorine and hydrogen formed by mixing 
the two guses in equal volumes. In the dry state, it isa 
colorless, strongly acid gas, having a pungent odor ; sp. 
gr. 127; Form. HCI. fater dissolves 458 times its 
volume of the gas, forming tbe ordinary H.acid of com- 
merce. The gas liquefles at a pressure of 40 atmos- 
pheres; it is not inflammable, and extinguishes ordi- 
nary burning bodiee, although potassium burns in it, 
forming chloride of potassium. A strong solution of Н. 
acid when pure is colorless; its sp. gr. is 1°21, and it 
fumes copiously in the air. H. acid possesses strong 
solvent powers on many metals, hydrogen being 
evolved, and metallic chlorides being produced; it red- 
dens litmus, and has an intensely sour taste. Mixed 
with nitric acid it forms nitro-hydrochloric acid or aqua 


regis. 

Hydrocotyle, (-ko't.) [From Gr. hydór, and kotyle, 
&concavity.] (Во) The Pennywort, a gen. of plants, 
О. Apiacezx, possessing little interest except for scien- 
tific botanists. 

Nycrocynnie Acid, (hi-dro-se-dn'ik-,) or PRussic 

сір. [From Gr. hydór, and Kyanos, blue: — во called 
from having been originally obtained from Prussian 
blue.] (Chem.) A compound of hydrogen and cyanogen. 
It is a most deadly poison. Even the prussic acid of the 
shops, which is a weak solution of the acid in water, is 
extremely dangerous, unless used with great caution. 
Its fatal effects are so rapid that it is impossible to pre- 
vent them by any antidote. It is a narcotic, and given 
with great caution, it may be used as a powerful seda- 
tive and anti-irritant, especially in whooping-cough. 
It is contained in the leaves of the cherry-laurel, in 
bitter almonds, in the kernels of plume and peaches, 
and the seeds of the apple, which derive their peculiar 
odor from it. Form. HON. 
drody namics, (-<e-ndm’tks.) [Gr. hyddr, and 
ts, force.] (Phys.) That branch of the science 
which considers the motion of liquids. Theapplication 
of liquid motion to machinery, and the application of 
mechanical force to procure required motion in liquids, 
form the subject of Hydraulics. 
Hydrofiuoric Acid, (-floo-dr'ik.) (Chem) А com- 
and of fluorine and hydrogen, which, in the anhy- 
us state, is a perfectly colorless transparent liquid, 
very thin and mobile, sp. gr. 09379, boiling at 67°, 
densely fuming in the air at ordinary temp., and absorb- 
ing water very greedily from the atmosphere. It does 
not corrode glass In the slightest degree. In physical 
and chemical preperHes it appears to lie between hy- 
drochloric acid and water. Aqueous H. acid attacks 
and rock crystal with violence. They are both 
ghly dangerous substances, and require extreme care 
in their manipulation. The anhydrous acid dissolves 
most of the metals. Form. ПЕ. 
Hydrogen, (hi'drojén.) [From Gr. hyddr, and gennao, 
bring forth.) (Chem.) colorless inodorous gas, the 
lightest known substance, being 1414 times lighter than 
atmospheric air. 8р. gr., 00693. It is very inflamma- 
ble, burning in theair with an almost colorless flame and 
uniting with the oxygen to form water. Its exceeding 
lightness renders it possible to transfer H. from one 
vessel to another by & process of pouring with the ves- 
sels held upside down; it may also be collected by dis- 
placement in a vessel held mouth downwards; and it is 
occasionally used for filling balloons. The at. weight 
of H. ів 1; symbol H. It is usually prepared by dissolv- 
ing zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, when the metal takes 
the place of the hydrogen which is evolved. 77. is never 
met with free in nature, but it forms one-ninth part of 
water, and is a constant constituent of organic bodies. 
A mixture of two parts by bulk of hydrogen with one 
of oxygen forms a violently explosive compound, the 
two uniting ou contact with flame, without any residue, 
to form water. If the vessel is not very strong, it is 
shattered to pieces, but if of sufficient strength to resist 
the explosion, no noise is heard. A similar detonation, 
but less violent, is produced when hydrogen is mixed 
with two and a half times its volume of atmospheric 
air and ignited. H. unites with oxygen in two propor- 
tions, forming the protoxide, water (HO) and the peroz- 
tde (HO4). The properties of water will be described 
under its heading. Peroxide of H. is a colorless trans- 
parent liquid, of sp. gr. 1:452, lees volatile than water, 
and having а harsh bitter taste; its oxidizing properties 
are very great, the second atom of oxygen being liber- 
ated rendily. А rise of temp. decomposes it rapidly, 
sometimes even with explosive violence. When put on 
the skin it whitens the cuticle, when added to various 
metallic solutions it quickly raises the metal to the high- 
est state of oxidation. H. was first liquefied in 1877. 
Hydrogenium, (јелейт.) (Chem.) From his re- 





Pe descripta d (-dról'o-je.) [From Gr. 
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searches into the occlusion of hydrogen and palladium, 
Prof. Graham in 1869 was led to infer the existence of an 
alloy of palladium and hydrogen gas condensed to a solid 
form, to which he gave the name of H. By an ingenious 
process of reasoning from the properties of this alloy 
of palladium and H., the опока description of the 
latter is deduced. Its density is 0711; it is solid, me- 
tallic, and of a white aspect; it has a certain amoun, 
of tenacity, and possesses the electrical conductivity 
of — metal; finally, it takes its place among magnetic 
metals. 


Hydrography, (-dróg/rah-fe.) [From Gr. hydér, and 


graphein, to depict.} The art of measuring and de- 
scribing rivers, bays, lakes, gulfs, channels, and other 
collections of water; more particularly in so far as 
— Po depth, currents, position with respect to the 
and, &c, 


Hydroidee, (hi-dro'e-de) or Hrpromws. (Zool) An 


order including the lowest acalephs, and divided by 
Agassig into 8 sub-orders, 46 families, and abt. 130 
genera. The gen. Coryne, formerly Sarcia, contains the 
best-known and most interesting species of this order. 
Nothing can excel the delicacy of the structure of 
these animals. Soft as jelly, transparent as the dew. 
drop, almost as perishable as & bubble, yet they per- 
form varied and rapid movements, contract and ex- 
pand their tentacles, catch and voraciously devour 
meduse of their own kind or other animals, They 
may be seen in the spring, and in great numbers; abt. 
the middle of summer they lay their eggs and perish. 
dor, and logos, 
а description.] (Phys. —— That department of the 
science which treats of and explains the nature and 
roperties of waters in general. 
yd romel, (Ai'dro-mél.) (From Gr. hydór, and mek, 
honey.) A beverage consisting of honey diluted with 
water. When fermented, it ie called mead or metheglin. 
Hydrometallurgy, (-metdl'lirje.) [From L. ky- 
dro, and Eng. metallurgy.) The process or operation 
of assaying ores by means of liquid reagents. 
Hydrometeorology, (-me-t-ór-0l'o-je.) _ ( Meteor.) 
hat branch of the science which treats of the aqueous 
phenomena of the atmosphere, such as rain, clouds, &c. 
Hydrometer, (-dróm'e-tür.) (Gr. hydór, and metron, 
measure.) (Phys) An instrument for measuring the 
sp. gr. of liquids, and thence the strength of spirituous 
liquors, these being inversely as their specific gravities. 
The H.is sometimes of brass; at others, when for fluids 
which would act upon the metals, of gluss. It has a 
bulb about an inch and a quarter in diameter; from 
this projects upwards a longer stem, which is graduated, 
and downwards a shorter, which is terminated below 
by a small heavy bulb, intended by its weight to keep 
the instrument vertical when immersed in fluid. The 
lighter the fluid the deeper the immersion, the amount 
of which is shown by the graduated stem. In making 
experiments with the H., temperature must be care- 
fully takcn into account, since the higher the tempera- 
ture of a liquid the less dense it is. The use of the Н. 
depends on the following propositions: 1.It will sink 
in different fluids in an inverse proportion to the den- 
sity of the fluids; 2. The weight required to sink it 
equally far in different fluids will be directly as the 
densities of the fluids. 


Hydrometridse, (-dro-mét're-de.) (Zodl.) The Water- 


measurer fam., embracing hemipterous insects which 
have the body long and narrow (Fig. 398). They are 
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Fig. 398. — WATER-ME 
always found upon the surface of standing or running 


waters, upon which they move backwards or forwards 
with the grentest facility. 
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ABURER. 


; a-the) [Gr. hydér, and 
е (-dróp'a-the) [Gr. hy an —— 


(Med.) A term applied to a treatm 
disease generally called the cold-water cure. It was 
suggested in 1828, by Vincent Priessnits, of Grsefen- 
berg in Silesia, and consists in the internal and exter- 
nal administration of cold water, accompanied by air 
and exercise, early hours, and strict attention to diet. 
Such a mode of treatment, rationally pursued, must be 
obviously useful to persons residing in populous towns, 
eating and drinking too much, and keeping bad hours. 


Hydropeltis, (-pél'tis.) (Bot) A gen. of the О. C 


deriving its name of Water-buckler from 
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the shape of the leaves, and differing from Cabomba in 
the numerous thread-like stamens, and the equally 
numerous whorled, somewhat fleshy carpels. 

Hy ilrophidse, (-dréfede.) (Zodl.) The Sea-snake 
ain., comprising serpents, mainly of small size, which 
have the posterior parts of the body and tail much 
coinpre and raised vertically. They inhabit the 
warm parts of the Indian and Pacific oceans, and the 
streams of the East Indies, and are very venomous. 

Hydrophobia, (-/6’be-ah.) (Gr. hydér, and phobemai, 

have a fear of.) (Med.) A symptom of canine mad- 

ness, or the disease itself. This name was given to the 
disease because persons bitten by a rabid dog or cat 
dread the sight of water. According to the generally 
received opinion of medical practitioners, there is no 
known cure for this terrible disease; and the only pre- 
ventive to be relied upon is the complete excision of 
the bitten part, which should be performed as soon as 
poasible; and caustics, of which nitric acid is consid- 
ered to be the best, should be applied to the wound. 
Unfortunately, the first symptoms of madness in a dog 
are not very well defined ; the animal is generally ob- 
served to be dull and unsociable, refuses food, hangs 
his head, appears drowsy, flies at strangers, and bardly 
recognizes his master. At some indefinite period after 
the bite, and long after the wound has healed, there is 
itching and pain in the part; heaviness, great restless- 
ness, and uneasiness, with mental alarm, followed by 
pains about the neck, sense of choking, and great hor- 
ror at any attempt to drink, although solid food may 
be swallowed. These symptoms are followed by fever, 
difficult respiration, convulsions, somgtimes delirium, 
and finally death. Some medical writers have main- 
tained that H. may occasionally be spontaneously de- 
veloped in man, a supposition which seems to have 
been lately corroborated by the case of a man who, in 
Nov. 1871, at the Hospital of the Good Samaritan in 
Cincinnati, O., died with all the symptoms of H., though 
neither the patient nor any of his friends knew any- 
BUDE of his having been bitten by a dog, either re- 
cently or at any time during his life. 

Hydrophore, (Ai'dro-fór.) [From Gr. hydér, and 
phoreo, to produce.) (2ћуг.) An instrument by which 
samples of river- or sea-water may be brought up from 
any given depth. 

Hydrophyliacese, (-/il-la'se-e.) oe) An 0. of 
plants, all. Cortusales, consisting of herbs or small trees, 
usually with alternate and lobed hispid leaves, natives 
chiefly of the temperate and cold portions of America. 
The Water-leaf, genus Hydrophyllum, is so called from 
having in the spring a small quantity of water in the 
cavity of each leaf. 

Hy‘drops, Hydrop'sin. (Med.) Same as DROPSY, 


. v. 
Mydrosalt, (hi'dro-aault.) (Chem.) А salt resulting 
rom the union of a hydracid with a base. 
Hydrostatic Bal'ance, (hi-dro-stdt'ik-.) See BaL- 
ANCE. 
Hydrostatic Press. Same as HYDRAULIC PRESS, g.v. 
Hydrostaties, (-stdt'iks.) [From Gr. hydór, and stao. 
stand.| The science of equilibrium of liquids, and of 
other bodies (especially solids) in the maintenance of 
whose equilibrium liquids are concerned. 
Hydrosuliphu'ric Acid. (Chem.) See SuLPHU- 
RETTED HYDROGEN. 
Hyena, — or Hrana. (2001.) A carnivorous ani- 
mal, of which there are three species comprising the fum. 
Hyenadæ charac- 
terized by having 
no tuberculous 
teeth or small 
teeth behind the 
carnivorous. The 
neck of the H. is 
very thick, and 
covered with a 
kind of bristles 
instead of hairs, 
which naturally 
stand erect, and 
ve it a very 
ormidable ap- 
nce; the 
y is bulky and rounded, and the shape not unlike 
that of a hog; the legs are moderately long and very 
strong; and the general color is a very dusky olive. It 
inhabits Turkey, Syria, Persia, and Barbary, living in 
caverns and rocky places, and prowling about at night 
to feed on the remains of dead animals. The Striped Н., 
or H. vulgaris of E. Africa, is not very swift, but con- 
tinually lies in wait for other animals, and scarce any- 
au at comes in its way escapes it. The Spotted H., 
er Б. crocutis (Fig. 399), of 8. Africa, much resembles 





Fig. 399. — SPOTTED HYENA. 
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the former species, but is marked with numerous round 
blackish-brown spots instead of stripes. 

Hyères, (c-air,) a town of France, dep. Var, 8 m. B. 
of Toulon, near the Mediterranean coast. It is much 
resorted to by invalids on account of its mild and salu- 
brious climate. Fop. 10,878. 

Hyetom/eter. (Gr. hyetos, rain, and grapho, I de 
scribe.) (Meteor. A rain gange. Beo PLUVIOMETER. 
Hygeia, (hi-je'yah.) (Myth.) The goddess of health, 
and reputed daughter of Asclepias, represented as hold- 
ing in one hand a cup in the act of drinking therefrom, 

and in the other a serpent. 

Hygiene, (A^ije-£n.) [Fr. from Gr. hygeiea, health.) 
(еа. That dept. of medical science which has refer- 
ence to the means of preserving the public health. 

Hygrology, (hi-gról'o-je.) (From Gr. hygros, humid, 
und logos, speech.] (Med.) e doctrine of the bodily 
fluids or humors. 

Hygrometer, (Ai-gróm'e-tzr. [From Gr. hygree, 
moist, and metron. measure.) (Mefeor.) An instrument 
for measuring the hygrometric state of the air, of 
which there are several varieties — chemical Æ., com- 
densing H., and psychrometersa. The method of the 
chemical H. consists in passing a known volume of air 
over & substance which readily absorbs moisture — 
chloride of calcium, for instance. The substance hav- 
ing been weighed before the passage of the air, and 
then afterwards, the increase in weight represents the 
amount of aqueous vapor present in the air. By means 
of the apparatus represented in Fig. 400, it is possible 
to examine any given volume. Two brass reservoirs A 
and B, of the same size and construction, act alter- 
nately as aspirators, by being fixed to the same axia, 
about which they can turn. They are connected by a 
central tubulure; and by means of two tubulures in the 
axis the lower reservoir is always in connection with 
the atmosphere, while the upper one, by means of a 
caoutchouc tube, is connected with the tubes M and N, 
filled eithor with chloride of calcium, or with pumice 
stone impregnated with sulphuric acid. The first ab- 
sorbe the vapor in the air drawn through, while the 
other, M, stops any vapor which might diffuse from the 
reservoirs to the tube N. The lower reservoir being 
full of water, and the upper one of air, the apparatus 
is inverted so that the liquid flows slowly from A to B. 
A vacuum being formed in A, air enters by the tubes 
NM, in the first of which all the vapor is absorbed. 


DOTT Г 
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Fig. 400, — CHEMICAL HYGROMETER. 


When all the water has run into B it ів turned; the 
same flow recommences, and the same volume of air is 
drawn through the tube N. Thus, if each reservoir 
holds a gallon, for example, and the apparatus has beea 
turned five times, 5 gullons of air have traversed the 
tube N, and have been dried. If then, before the ex- 
periment, the tube with its contents has been weighed, 
the increase in weight gives the weight of aqueons 
vapor present in 5 gallons of air at the time of the ex- 
periment. — When a body gradually cools in & moist 
atmosphere, the layer of air in immediate contact with 
it cools also, and в point is ultimately reached at which 
the vapor present is just sufficient to saturate the air: 
the least diminution of temperature then causes a pre- 
cipitation of moisture on the body in the form of д 
When the temperature rises again, the dew disappears. 
The mean of these two temperatures is taken as the 
dew-point, and the object of condensating Н. is to ob- 
serve this point. Daniell's and Regnault's Н. belong te 
this class. — A moist body evaporates in the air more 
rapidly in proportion as the air is drier, and in conse- 





quoe of this evaporation the temperature of the body 
nks. The psychrometer or wet H. i8 based on this 
principle, the application of which, to this purpose, was 
first suggested by Leslie. 
HD rrr (hi-gróm'e-tre.) [Same deriv.) (Phys) 
t dep. of the science, whose object is to determine the 
quantity of aqueous vapor contained in a given volume 
of air. This quantity is very variable; but the atmos- 
phere is never completely saturated with vapor, at any 
rate,in our climates. Norisit ever completély dry ; for 
if hygrometric substances, that i8 to say substances with 
E t affinity for water, such as chloride of calcium, 
phuric acid, £c., be at any time exposed to the air, 


they absorb aqueous vapor. 
Hylrosaurus, rire rm) [From Gr. hylé, a 
.] (Pal) Вее Diwo- 


wooded tract, and sauros, а liza 
SAURIA. 

Hylas, (hi'lds.) (Myth.) A beautiful youth beloved by 
Hercules, and companion of the latter in the Argonau- 
tic expedition. The Naiads fell in love with him, and 
enticed him to their home in the crystal depths of the 
sea, whence he never returned. 

Hyllus, (Ail'üs. (Myth.) The son of Hercules and 

ira. 


Hyloida, (hi-lo'e-de.) (Zovl.) See BATRACHIA. 
Hymen, or Hymenzus, (hi’mén.) (Myth.) The 
of marriage,and reputed son of Bacchus and Venus. 
e is drawn as a handsome youth, rose-crowned, and 
bearing а light torch in one hand. — ( Anat.) The circu- 
lar or parabolic membrane located at the external ori- 
fice of the vagina in virgins. 
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Hymenea, (hi-méne-ah.) [From Л the god 
of marriage.] (Bot) А gen. of leguminous plants, О. 
Pabaces, so named in consequence of the leaves being 


composed of a 
the common W. 
Indian Locust- 
tree, called Al- 
garoba in Pana- 
ma, Jatai in Bra- 
zil, and Simiri in 
Guiana, is à com- 
mon tree in most 
of tropical 
uth America. 
It grows to an 
enormous size, 
and, according to 
some calcula- 
tions, lives to a 
very great age,— 
some of the trees 
at present exist- 
ing in the forests 
of Brazil being 
supposed to have 
been of considerable size at the commencement 
ef the Christian era. Most of these old trees are sup- 
ported at the base by immense buttresses, and at this 
part some have been measured no less than 84 feet in 
circumference, while even at the top of the buttresses, 
where the trunk assumes the usual cylindrical form, the 
circumference is as much as 60 feet. The timber is of 
a fine brown color, hard and close-grained; it is used 
for building and other purposes in South America. 
Hymenoptera, (-p'e-rah.) nm Gr. hymén, a 
membrane, and pleron, wing.) (Zodl.) А sub-order of 
insects having 
four membran- 
ous and more 
or less transpa- 9% 
rent wings, the Seem 
bind pair the j 
smaller, and all 
traversed by & 
few irregularly 
branching 
veins. These in- 
sects, to which 
belong the Bees 
and the Wasps, 
have four jaws, 
the upper pair 
hornyand fitted 
for biting or 
, cutting, and the 
lower pair 
longer, softer, and with the lower lip adapted for col- 
lecting honey. The females are provided with either a 
іегсег or a sting in the hind extremity of the body. 
ey all undergo a complete transformation in coming 
io maturity. They are all diurnal, fly swiftly, and in 
the number and variety of their instincts they surpass 
all other insects. 


of leaflets. Н. courbaril (Fig. 401), 





Fig. 401.—LOCUST-TREE. 





Fig. 402. — PSLHYRUS RUPESTRIS, 
(fam. Apidæ.) 
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Hymettus, (he-mét'tjis.) (Anc. Geog.) A mountain 
of Greece, in Attica, now called Trelo- Vouni, situated to 
the S.E. of Athens. It was famous for its marble, and 
chiefly for its honey, which still retains its reputation. 

Hymn, (him.) [Gr. hymnos.] (Mus.) A song of praise 
to the Lord. 

Hyoid Bone, (Ai'oid-.) (Gr. hyoidés, from the letter 
v, and eidos, shape.] (Anat.) A very movable osseous 
arch, of a parabolic shape, convex before, and suspended 
horizontally in the substance of the soft parts of the 
neck (Fig. 107), between the base of the tongue and the 
larynx. This ne, separated entirely from the rest of 
the skeleton, is composed of 5 distinct portions, suscep- 
tible of motion on each other. 

Hyoscyamus, (Ai-os-si'ah-müs.) (Bot.) The Henban 
а gen. of European planta, O. Solanacex, characteriz 
especially by the corolla, which is funnel-shaped, and 
by the fruit which is inclosed within the persistent 
calyx, and consists of a capsule which opens means 
of a transverse valve, like the lid of a tan or pix. 
The leaves of H. niger are employed in the form of ex- 
tract, &c., for the purpose of tranquillizing and allayi 
irritability of the nervous system, to alleviate pain an 

rocure sleep. 


ypanthium, Hypantho'dium, ( 'the- 
um.) [Gr. hypo, under, and anthos, a flower.] (Бо!) 
The fleshy enlarged hollow of the end of a flower-stalk, 


such as occurs in the rose, apple, or myrtle. 
Hypatia, (hi-pá'shah), a learned female, daughter of 
heon, and B. in Alexandria towards the close of the 
4th cent. She taught mathematics, and became one of 
the most celeb professors of the Neo-Platonic phi- 
losophy. She was murdered by Christian fanatics in 
415 a. D., and her written works perished later in the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library. 
Hyperbaton, (hi-pürbah-tün.) [Gr. hyperbaton, a. 
transposition.) (Gram.) A figurative constructio 
inverting the natural and-proper order of words an 
sentences. The species are the he, hypallage, 
&c.; but the proper Н. is a long retention of the verb. 
— com ge е QC WD [Gr. рео, f 
yperbola, -pù т. гот 
hyper, beyond, апа bole, from ballein, to throw.] ( Math.) 
Hyperbol (-pUr’bo-le.) [Same deriv.] (Rhet.) 
r e, . e deriv. ) A 
Ака by which anything p represented as carried 
beyond the bounds of actuality or even probability, as 
xe the терд “Не de t than Ба Ў 
yperboloid, (-pi id.) [Gr. г, an 
ais, riesi, (Geom.) A solid generated by the 
revolution of an hyperbola about its axis. 
Hyperboreans, (-bo're-dnz. (From Gr. hyper, be- 
yond, and Boreas, the north wind.) (Geog.) Among 
the ancients, the name бун to the inhabitants of the 
northernmost regions of the globe, who were supposed 
always to enjoy a delightful climate, on account of be~ 
ing situated beyond the domain of the north wind. 
Hypercriticism, (-krit'e-sizm.) [Gr. hyperkritikos — 
over-critical.] (Lit.) The art or practice of criticising 
beyond just measure or reason; or the viewing an 
author's faults or defects with an ungenerous severity, 
while wilfully overlooking such merits as may serve to 
counterbalance them. 
журег pac pn (-pér-e-ka'se-e.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, 
l. Guttiferales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees 
with a resinous juice, opposite entire —— leaves, 
usually with transparent dots and blackish glands, and 


regular flowers. 

Hyperion, (hi-pé’re-tin.) (22) One of the Titans. 

Hypersthene, (hi'párz-thén.) (Min. A crystalline 
bisilicate of iron and magnesia, closely allied to augite. 
Viewed in one direction, with reference to its cleavage 
planes, it is copper-colored, in another it is dark brown. 
When cut and polished, it is cherry-red, with a pearly 
lustre, and is valued for rings, brooches, &c. The 
finest specimens are brought from the coast of Lab. 
rador. 

Hypertrophy, (hi-pir’tro-fe.) [From Gr. hyper, and 
trophé, aliment.] (Med.) A morbid increase in any 
organ without change in the nature of its substance. 
This organic disease principally affects the heart and 
liver. 

Hyphsene, (hi-féne.) (Bot) The Doom or Doum 
Palm, a small gen. of African palms confined to апе 
widely distributed throughout that continent. It is го- 
markable for having the stem branched, a peculiarity 
not frequent among palms. 

Hyphen, (hi’fén.) [Gr., literally, into one.] A mark 
or character employed in literary composition imply- 
ing that two words are to be connected or compounded; 
as, inter-communication, hot-blooded, &c. H. also serve 
to exhibit the connection of such words as are divided 
ру one or more of the syllables coming at the end of a 

ne. 
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Hypnoties, (Aip-xótiks.) [From Gr. hypnos, slum- | Hy 


ber.] (Med.) 
soporifics. 

Hypo, (hi’po-.) [Gr., under.) (Chem.) A prefix in 
chemical nomenclature to denote the presence of a less 
quantity of oxygen than that found in the combination 
or acid to which it has reference; thus, Aypo-sulphuric 
acid contains less oxygen than the sulphuric. 

Hy pocheeris, (hip-o-ké/ris.) (Во) А genus of her- 
baceous plants, О. Asteracee. The long-rooted Cat's- 
ear, H. radicata, i& à very common weed iu European 
pastures, rising to abt. the height of the crops among 
which it pure. 

Hypochiorous Acid, and Hypochlorite. 

CHLORINE. 
Hy pochondria, (hi-po-kón'dre-ah.) [Gr. hypo, un- 
er, and chondros, the cartilage of the breast-bone.] 
(Anat.) The sides of the belly covered by the inferior 
ribs and their cartilages: it is distinguished into the 
right and left H. 
пурен ааныш, (-kón-dri'a-sis.) [Same deriv.] 
(Med.) An affection characterized by dyspepsia, lan- 
or, and want of energy, by sadness, and fear, arising 
rom uncertain causes, and by a melancholic tempera- 
ment. The principal causes are sorrow, fear, or excess 
of any of the passions ; too long continued watching; 
and irregular diet. Hypochon riacs are continually 
apprehending future evils; and in respect to their feel- 
ings and fears, however groundless, there is usually the 
most obstinate belief and persuasion. 

Hypercrateriform, (-kra-tér’e-form.) [From Gr. 
hypo, and krater, a cavity.) (Bot) Having a long slen- 
der tube and a flat limb; as in the flower of the prim- 


rose. 
Hy us, (-hip-oje'üs.) [Gr. hypogaios, literally, 
under the T (Bot) Designating such parts of a 
wien, as grow under the surface of the earth. 
pogastric, (-gds‘trik.) (From Gr. hypo, and gas- 
tér, the belly.) je) Relating to the hypogastrium, 
or middle part of the lower region of the belly. Also, 
ап appellation given to the internal branch of the iliac 


Medicines for the promotion of sleep ; 


artery. 

Hy poglossis, (-glós'sis.) [From Gr. hypo, and glos- 
sus, the tongue.] (Anat.) That under-part of the tongue 
which cleaves to the jaw. 

Hypogynous, (hi-póg'e-nüs.) [From Gr. hypo, and 
ун, emale.) (Bot.) Growing from below the base of 

e ovary. 

Hypophyllium, (-fil'le-àm.) [From Gr. hypo, and 
phyllon, a leaf.) (Bot. A small abortive leaf, like a 
scale, placed below a cluster of leaf-like branches or 


(hi-póf'e-sis) [From Gr. hypo, and 
physis, origin. HEA A disorder of the eyelids, 


characterized by an undue growth of the hairs, caus- 
ing irritation to the pupil. 

Hypopyon, (hi-po'pe-ün.) [From Gr. hypo, and pyon, 
pus.) (Med.) A disorder of the eye, characterized by 
an apparent aggregation of pus in the chamber of the 
aqueous humor. 

— (hi-pde’ta-sis,) pl. Hypostases. [Gr., lit- 
erally, a standing under.) (Theol.) A term used to 
denote the subsistence of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost in the Godhead, called by the Greek Christians 
three hypostases. The Latins more generally used the 
word persona, and this is the modern practice: hence 
we say, the Godhead consists of three persons. — НҮРО- 
STATIC UNION signifies the union of Christ's human 
nature with the divine, constituting two natures in 
one person. 

Hypothenuse, (hi-póth'e-nüz.) [From Gr. hypo, and 
tino, I draw out.) (Geom.) The subtense or longest 
side of a rectangular triangle, or the line that subtends 
the right angle. 

Hy pothesis, (-pót/e-sis.) [Gr., literally, a placing 
under.] A priuciple taken for granted, in order to 
draw from it a conclusion for the proof of a point in 
question. Also, a system or theory imagined or as- 
sumed to account for what is not understood. 

Hy poxidace:e, (^ip-ók-se-da'se-e.) (Во) An О. of 
plants, all. Narcissales, consisting of herbs with a tuber- 
ous or fibrous perennial root, radical lineal dry leaves, 
and trimerous flowers or scapes. H. erecta, the Star- 


grass, a N. Am. species, used asan application for ulcers, 


Hypnotism. The scientific form of what was for- 
merly known as mesmerism or animal magnetism. 
The hypnotic sleep may be produced in susceptible 
persons by passes with the hands, attention closely 
fixed upon some object, etc. It was first developed by 
Mesmer, a physician of Vienna, about 1774. In 1841 
a Manchester physician named Braid began its scientific 
observation. Since then much attention has been de- 
voted toit. In the hypnotised person consciousness 
becomes partly or wholly dormant. He seems often 
completely under the control of the operator, believing 
the most absurd things when suggested to him, acting 
as the operator commands, and becoming incapable of 
moving arm, hand, eye, etc., at the will of the opera- 
tor. The power of feeling pain seems also to disappear 
at the operator's will. If only sliyhtly affected the 


leaves. 
Hy pophysis 
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metry, (hip-sdm’e-tre.) (From Gr. hypsos, alti- 
tude, and metron, measure.] The art of measuring alti- 
tudes by trigonometry or the barometer, or by the 
observation of the boiling-point of water. 

Hiyrax,(hi'rdks. [Gr., a shrew-mouse.] (Zodl.) The 
Damans, a curious gen. 
of small pachydermat- 
ous animals, fam. Rhi- 
noceridg, inhabiting 
rocky and mountain- 
ous districts in Africa 





and Cuvier calls them ! 
rhinoceroses in minia- {ў 
ture without the horn. 
The Syrian Daman, Н. 
Syrtacus (Fig. 403), which is common in Syria, Arabia, 
and Abyssinia, is doubtless the Cony or Coney of the 
Scriptures. 

— (hür-ka'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of 

sia which lay bet. the Oxus, the Caspian Sea, and the 

Coronus and Saringhian Mts. Xenophon states that 
its inhabs. were subjugated by the Assyrians. 

Hyson, (hi'sün.) (Com.) A choice var. of green tea, 
brought from China. 

Hyssopus, (his'siüp-is.) [Gr.hyssópos.] (Bot.) Agen. 
of the О. Lamiacex, consisting of small bushy herbs, 
with lance-shaped leaves, rolled under at the margin, 
& calyx marked with 15 ribs, and 4 fertile diverging 
stamens. H. officinalis, the common Hyssop of Southern 
Europe, was once much employed as a carminative in 
enr WE and hysterical complaints, but is now seldom 


used. 

Hr е р аз УА Gr.Aysteros, 
subsequent, and anthos, a flower.] ot.) Designating 
those plants in which the leaf comes r the flower ; 
as the Almond, for example. 

Hysteria, (his-te're-ah,)) HysTER/ICS. (Gr. hystera, the 
womb.] (Med.) A malady that attacks in paroxysms 
or fits, which are readily excited in those who are sub- 
ject to them, by paetos in the mind, and by every 
considerable emotion, especially when brought on by 
surprise: hence, sudden joy, grief, fear, &c., are very 
likely to occasion it. It is also very readily induced 
by example; and, in many respects, resembles Ёрї- 





itum” № li 
Fig. 403. — SYRIAN DAMAN. 


lepsy (q. v.). 

Ilysterot/omy. (Surg. Same as CÆSARIAN OPERA- 
TION, Q. t. 

H ystricidse, (his-tris'e-de.) [From Gr. hystriz, a por- 
cupine.] (Zodl.) The Porcupine fam., comprising Ro- 
dentia, remarkably characterized by an armature of 
ре, which, like those of the hedgehogs, are, as to 
their structure, merely thick and strong hairs. The 
fore-feet have four toes and a rudimentary thumb, the 
hind-feet have five toes. The general aspect of the Н. 
is heavy and pig-like, and they have a grunting voice. 
The muzzle is broad and blunt; the ears short and 
rounded; the incisors smooth and large, 2 above and 2 
below ; the molars 8 above and 8 below. The Crested Por- 
cupine, Н. cristata of 8. Europe and Asia, is of a grizzly 
dusky black, and the upper part of the head and neck 
with a crest of long, lighter-colored hairs. Its body is 
armed with striated spines, the longest of which are a 
foot in length, and in the middle about the size of a large 
осе, These аге banded with black and white, 
and terminated by very sharp points. The tail is short, 
and furnished with hollow, truncated tubes attached to 
slender pedicles, which make a noise when shaken. 
When the animal is at rest, the quills lie flat upon the 
body, the points directed backwards ; when attacked or 
excited they are raised, and thus constitute formidable 
weapons of defence. ‘The White-haired or Canada 
Porcupine, Erithizon dorsatus, of the Northern U. States 
and Canada, is about 2 feet long to the tail, which is 7 
inches. The tail and upper parts are covered with & 
mass of white spines with dusky and bearded tips. The 
general color of the fur is dark brown, among which 
are long hairs with white tips. This animal is ex- 
tremely sluggish, making but little effort to escape from 
man or beast; but its formidable armor is an effectua! 
defence. It readily climbs trees, and feeds upon bark 
leaves, and tender ears of Indian corn. It lives in ho 
low trees and in holes among the rocks. 


subject may remember what has happened; if more 
deeply, meinory partly or completely vanishes. Hyp- 
notism has been usefully employed in surgical prac- 
tice, and through suggestion rheumatic pains, head- 
aches, and other minor disorders have been removed. 
A suggestion made during hypnotic sleep may continue 
to act after waking, and by suggesting an abhorrence 
of drinking, stealing, lying, etc., persons have been 
cured of these and other bad habits. On the other 
hand, evil suggestions may be made and worked out 
after waking, and in this way hypnotism has been per- 
verted to evil ends by ill-intentioned hypnotisers. For 
this reason no person should submit to hypnotised 
except by fully responsible parties. The hypnotic 
sleep cannot be induced if the patient resists. In 
pee hands it may be an agency for good; in bad 
nds, an agency for evil. 
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I. 


a character derived from the Greek and Latin, consti- 
9 tutes the 9th letter and 3d vowel of the English al- 
phabet, in which it has two major and three minor 
sounds: viz., the jo. sound i, as in high, mind, pine ; 
the short i, as in bid, kid, miss; and in a few words a 
sound approaching to the ee in beef, or that of u, as in 
mirth; besides which, it has also the sound of y in cer- 
tain words in which it precedes another vowel, as in 
postilion, pronounced postü-yun. No proper English 
word ends with i, but when the sound of the letter oc- 
curs at the end of a word adopted into the language, it 
is expressed by y. The sound of i when it immediately 
precedes another 1, is also rendered by y. The form of 
this letter was until the last century uniformly identi- 
fied with that of j, as in Jesus for Jesus. I is introduced 
into digraphic composition in such words as feign, 
wield, strain, and the like. As a numeral, I signifies 
no more than one, and it stands for so many units as 
there are repetitions of it: thus II stands for 2; III 
for 3. When placed before a higher numeral, it is to 
be subtracted from the latter: as IV, 4; and when set 
after it, it is to be added to it: as XII, 12. Among the 
Romans, $ was used in conjunction with c, natural or 
inverted, to denote any multiple of 500: as, їс, 500; icc, 
5,000; i229, 50,000.— The English i answers as first 
personal pronoun to the ego of the Latins; as, nomina- 
tive Z, objective me, plural we, and objective plural из, 
Iambic (i-dm’bik) or IAMBUS. [L. iambus.] (Pros.) 

A bi-syllabic foot, the first being short and the last long, 

as forswear, design. Verses constructed of alternate 

short and long syllables are termed iambics. 
Anpetus, (i-dp’e-tiis.) (Myth.) A Titan, son of Uranus, 
and father of Atlas and Prometheus, supposed to have 
been identical with Japhet of the Scripture, and looked 
upon by the ancients as the founder of the human race. 
Ibarra, —— & town of Ecuador, at the N. foot 
of the volcano of Imbabura, 50 miles N.N.E. of Quito. 


Pop. 13,000. 

Iberia, (i-bé're-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The classical name 
of wung v. 

Iberis, (t-bé/ris.) (Bot) The Candy-tufts, a genus of 
nearly smooth annuals or small undershrubs, О. Bras- 
sicacem, with oblong or linear leaves, and white pink 
or purple flowers, fragrant in some of the species. 

и rus. (Anc. Geog.) The Latin name of the river 

BRO, 9. v. 

Iberville, LEMOINE D’, (i-bair-vil’,) a Canadian ex- 
plorer, в. in Montreal, 1642, discovered the mouth of 
the Mississippi and ascended that river, 1699. D. 1706. 

Iberville, in Canada, a district of the p. of Quebec; 
pop. 15,413. — In Louisiana, a S.E. central parish ; area, 
450 aq. m. ; C. Iberville. 


I 


Ibex, (ib2ks) (L.a wild goat.] (ZoUL) See CAPRA. 
Ibis, (ibis. (Zodl.) A group of birds, comprising the 
fam. Tantalide, О. Grallatores, In their general habits 


A 





Fig. 404. — жоор IBIS. 


and conformation they closely approach the Storks; 
they chiefly inhabit warm countries, but, except in very 
cold regions, they are to be found in all parts of the 
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world. The bill is long and curved, the legs are long, 
and the feet have 4 toes, the front webbed at the basa, 
and all provided with claws. They frequent the borders 
of rivers and lakes, feeding on insects, worms, mollusca, 
and occasionally on vegetable matter. They perform 
owerful and elevated flights, extending their neck and 
egs, and uttering a hoarse croak. The White Ibis of 
N.E, Africa (4. religiosa) arrives in Egypt abt. the time 
that the inundation of the Nile commences, and mi- 
rates abt. the end of June. This and the allied species 
. falcinellus were adored by the ancient Egyptians, who 
used to rear them in their temples, and after death em- 
balm them. Тһе Wood Ibis, Tantalus loculator of the 
Southern States (Fig. 404), is 45 inches long, the wing 
18 inches; the color white, quills and tail a metallie 
blackish-green. 

Ibrahim Pasha, (ib-rah-hém’,) viceroy of Egypt, в. 
in Roumelia, 1789, was a son of Mehemet Ali. In 1818 
he conquered the Arabian Wahabees, and commanded 
an expedition against Greece in 1824-5. In 1832, he 
defeated the Turks in the great battle of Koniyeh, 
Syria; and later did much to consolidate his dynasty on 
the throne of Egypt. D. 1848. 

Ibrail, or BRAHILOV,a seaport of Roumania, p. Walla- 
chia, on the Danube, 15 m. 8. of Galatz. Pop. 25,767. 

Icarus, VéwAE (Myth.) See DÆDALUS, 

Ice, (is.) [ А.8. is.] en water is brought to a tempera- 
ture below 32° it solidifies, with expansion. Solidified 
water is called ice (see FREEZING). Ice is specifically 
lighter than water which is just about to freeze, and 
therefore swims in it; its increase of dimensions is ac- 
quired with a force sufficient to burst the strongest 
vessels. Sea-water, and salt water in general, freezes 
at a lower temperature than pure water; in doing 
which, part of the salt separates, and the ice, when 
melted, gives water that is fresher than the original. 
The color of pure ice is deep blue, which is only dis- 
cernible, however, when it is in large masses. It is 
best seen in the clefts of a glacier or an iceberg. The 
trade in ice is now one of great and increasing impor- 
tance. Ice has always been esteemed as a luxury in 
warm weather; and this early led to the storing of it 
in winter and preserving it for summer use. The 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, at first preserved 
suow, closely packed in deep underground cellars. 
Nero, at a later period, established ice-houses in Rome, 
similar to those in use in most countries up to the pres- 
ent time. In the U. States, ice is chiefly collected in 
the neighborhood of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and the lakes which supply 
it form no small part of the property of those whose 
lands border thereon. The export of ice was commenced 
about 1820, by a merchant named Tudor, who sent ice 
from Boston to the W. Indies. After persevering 
against many losses, he succeeded in establishing a 
trade with Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; and now 
not only is it sent in vast quantities to those places, but 
also to Hong-Kong, Whampoa, and Batavia. In 1882, 
the total production of ice in the United States was es- 
timated at 4,000,000 tons. Ice is now largely made 
artificially. 

Ice Boating. A recreation pursued in America, on 
frozen lakes «nd rivers. The Canadian ice boat, or ice 
yacht, is 4 triangular framework of wood, on three 
skates or runners, and with a large sail. An average 
speed of 3) or 40 miles an hour is attained, maximum 
apeed 65 miles. 

Iceberg, (isbürg.) [From Ger. eis, ice, and berg, & 
mountain.) A mass of ice carried by the winds through 
the polar seas. They are often of enormous size and 
height, rising 300 or 400 ft. above the water, and sink- 
ing four or five times as much under it. Within the 
Arctic Circle, the congelation begins about the 1st of 
Aug.; and a sheet of ice, perhaps an inch in thickness, 
is formed in a sing!e night. 

Iceland, (is7Zand,) a large island of the N. Atlantie 
Ocean, and a dependency of Denmark, now considered 
as belonging to the W. Hemisphere, bet. N. Lat. 630 30 
and 669 40”, W. Lon. 16-239. It is heart-shaped, has 
an extreme length E.to W. of 301 m., by a breadth of 
200 m., and occupies an area of 39,696 Eng. sq.m. Its 
coast-line is much indented by bays and fiords, present- 
ing in general deep and secure harbors, but difficult of 
approach owing to the rocky islets which fringe them. 
On the N.W. a peninsula, connected with the main is- 
land by a narrow isthmus, juts out into the ocean fora 
considerable distance. The interior of J. exhibits om 
the whole a mere aspect of utter desolation, the island 
being wholly of volcanic formation, and more or less im 
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a, proboscis of the hive-bee. 
b, the hinder leg of the worker-bee. 
с, the tongue. 
d, the part on which the pollen is carried, 
MAGNIFIED. 


GNAT. ( Magnified.) 
1, insect depositing eggs; 2, insect escaping 
from pupa case; 3, larva of gnat; 4, floating ANT. 
raft of eggs. (Magnified ; with end of claw more magnified.) 
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a chronic state of terrestrial agitation. Mount Hecla 
(¢ €.) is the principal volcanic реак ; the Geysers (q. v.) 
present remarkable physical phenomena ; and basaltic 
Фалев are found, little inferior to the famous one of 
Staffa, in Scotland. The climate is, on the average of 
years, comparatively mild and healthy, the mean tem- 
perature for the year being 40°; vegetation is limited to 
grass and vegetables; stunted trees, or rather shrubs, are 
eocasionally met with. Horses, reindeer, cattle, and 
sheep are reared in large numbers, and, with the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries, form the chief wealth of the in- 
hab. The leading exports consist of wool, sulphur, 
leather, Iceland moss, fish, and seal-oil. The natives 
are of pure Scandinavian stock, speak the old Norse 
language, and, though poor, are very generally well 
educated, belong to the Protestant Church, and are en- 
thusiastically attached to their country. Reikiavik is 
the C., and pp. port. Pop. 66,987. 

Ece'land Moss. (Bot) А species of lichen, Cetraria 
islandica, common ір Iceland, and also in the moun- 
tainous districts of Europe. It contains a bitter prin- 
ciple, and a large quantity of starch. It is tonic and 
nutritive. 

Iceland Spar. (Min) A carbonate of lime occur- 
ring in transparent rhomboidal crystals. It is highly 
useful in experiments on double refraction and the po- 
larization of light. 

Yee Plant. (Bo) See MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Ichneumon, (ik-nü'/món.) (2001.) See VIVERRIDA, 
and ICHNEUMONIDA. 

Jehneumonida, (-m2n'e-de.) (Zoól.) The large fam. 
ef hymenopterous insects. Their manners are very di- 
versified, but they all agree in this characteristic — 
that they deposit their eggs in the bodies of other liv- 
ing insects, and generally in those of caterpillars. The 
females have a sharp and strong abdominal tube, or 
ея, which is used to insert their eggs into the 

ef caterpillars that live beneath the bark, or in 





Fig. 405. — ICHNEUMON, (Simpla lunator.) 


the crevices of wood ; this is generally long, and capa- 
ble of piercing almost any substance; while such as 
have a short ovipositor, place their eggs in or upon 
those caterpillars to which they have easy access. These 
eggs are in a few days hatched. and the young larve, 
which resemble minute white maggots, subsist on the 
juices of their victim, but without absolutely destroy- 
ing it: in fact, the animal they infest may continue to 
exist for some time, thus affording them a continued 
supply of nutriment; but when the Ichneumons are 
ready to undergo their last metamorphosis, they pierce 
the skin, and each spinning itself up in a small oval 
silken case, changes into a chrysalis, the whole number 
forming a group on the shrivelled body of the caterpil- 
lar; and, after a certain period, they emerge in the 
state of — — Our Fig. 405 represents 
an Ichneumon lunator) ovipositing in holes 
bored by Tremex. — MAE 
Yehnolites, (ik/no-litz.) [Gr. ichnos, a foot-mark, and 
lithos, stone.) (PaL) The impressions made on mud 
or sand, now indurated into rock, by the animals of the 
period to which the rocks belong, or by meteoric or 
ether transitory physical forces. They are frequently 
found in quarries, one slab showing the impressions 
themselves, and 2% upper slab а cast of them in relief. 


Ichor, (i'kór.) [6 


ев 
ur ac gc eem [6 
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That section of Paleontology which treats of ichnolites 
is termed J À 

r. (Myth. The name under which 
the ancients described the ethereal fluid which issued 
from the wounds of the celestial deities.—(Med.) A 
thin watery humor, resembling serum; also, some- 
times, designating a thicker kind of fluid, otherwise 
termed santes, which flows from ulcers, and the like. 


Ichthyites, (ik-the-i'lez,) IcHTHYOLI'TES. (From Gr. 


со, а fish.] (Pal) The fossilized remains of 


; г. (chthys, and logos, 
of the science which 
their structure, form, classification, &c. 


doctrine. 
treats of 


Ichthyosaurus, (-sau/rüs) [Gr. ichthys, and saura, 


alizard.] (PaL) A genus of extinct aquatic reptiles, 
the remains of which have been found in the trias, the 
lias, and the lower chalk. Several species have been 
made out, all carnivorous. One species was more than 
30 feet long. In the same individual the snout of a 
porpoise was combined with the teeth of a crocodile, 
the head of a lizard with the vertebre of a fish, and the 
sternum of an Ornithorhynchus with the paddles of a 
whale. The general outline of an J. must have most 
nearly resembled the modern porpoise and grampus. It 
had four broad feet or paddles, and terminated behind in 
a long and powerful tail. The dung of these animals has 
been found fossilized and has received the name of 
coprolites. The marks upon it have enabled conclusions 
to be drawn as to the form of the intestinal canal. 
Icicle, (i'se-kl.) [4 8. dses-gicel.] A small 
conical mass or globule of ice, formed by the 
of water while in a state of suspension. 
Iconoclasts, (i-kón'o-kldstz.) [Gr. eikon, an image, 
and klastés, a destroyer.) The name used to designate 
those in the Church, from the 8th cent. downwards, 
who, chiefly in the Eastern Church, have been opposed 
to the use of sacred images; — that is, of statues, pic- 
tures, and other sensible representations of sacred ob- 
jects; —or at least to the paying of religious honor or 
reverence to such representations. The term is more 
particularly applied to the Byzantine emperors, Leo 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copronymus, 
with whom began the Iconoclastic movement. 
Iconography, (-kón-óg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. eikon, and 
graphein, to describe.) (Fine Arts.) In a general sen 
a description of figures found in ancient painting an 
statuary, archeological images, frescoes, mosaic-work, 
and the like. More restrictedly, it refers to ecclesi- 
ological muniments, paraphernalia, &c. 
Icosahed ron, pl. ICo8AHEDRA, (1-ko-sa-he' drón.) 
Gr. eikosi, twenty, and hédra, a foundation.] ( 
One of the 5 regular or Platonic bodies, bounded by 
equal and equilateral triangles. It may be considered 
as formed by 20 equal and co-triangular pyramids, 
whose vertices meet in the same point, which is the 
centre of a circumscribing sphere. ' 
YIcteridze, (ik-tér’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Blackbird family, 
comprising insessorial birds with a long bill, nine pri- 
maries, tail rather long and rounded, the legs stout, the 
basal joint of the middle toe free on the inner side, and 
united half-way on the outer. The Bobolink, Rice- 
bunting, Reed-bird, or Rice-bird, Dolichoniz oryzivorus, 
Fig. 406), migrates over the continent of America from 
brador to Mexico, and over the Great Antilles, ap- 
pearing in the southern extremity of the U. States 
about the end of March. Their food 
is insects and worms, and the seeds 
of the grassy meadows. In the au- 
tumn they sometimes attack the 
crops of oats and barley. The song 
of the male continues, with little in- 
terruption, as long as the female is 
sitting, and is singular and pleasant; 
it consists of a jingling medley of 
short, variable notes, confused, rapid, 
and continuous. The relish for song 
and merriment is confined to the 
male; but he generally loses his 
musical talent about the end of the 
first week in July, from which time, 
or somewhat earlier, his plumage be- 
gins to lose its gay colors, and to as- 
sume the humble hue of that of the 


dent 
ezing 


rom 












female. About the middle of Aug. 
they enter New York and Pennsylva- Fig. 406. 
nia, on their way tothe south. There, BOBOLINE. 


along the shores of the large rivers 

lined with floating fields of wild rice, they find abun- 
dant subsistence, grow fat, and their flesh becomes lit- 
tle inferior in flavor to that of the European Ortolan; 
on which account they are shot in great numbers. 
Among other species are the Boat-tailed Grakle of 
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Jackdaw macrourus, of the Southern Atlantic 
and Guif States; the Orow-blackbird, Q. versicolor, a 
beautiful bird of N. America; Audubon's Oriole, Jcterus 
Audubonii, of the Rio Grande region; the Orchard Ori- 
ole, 1. spurius; and the Baltimore Oriole, Golden 
Robin, or Hang-nest, J. Baltimore, of N. America, east 
of the high central plains. Several other species are 
described under their proper names. 

ida, (Penh) a mountain-chain of Asia Minor, in Khodo- 
vendikiar, and intersecting the anc. Mysia. Near the 
base of one of its summits was the famous city of Troja, 
or Troy. Highest altitude, 5,741 ft. — Also, the name 
of a range in the island of Crete (Candia), traversing it 
from E. to W., and now called Psilorii; — оп one of 
its summits the god Jupiter is said by mythologists to 
have been reared and educated. 

Ida, ers in Jowa, a W.N.W. central co. ; area, 400 sq. 


m.;C.I 

Idaho, (i/dah-o,) a N.W. territory of the U. States, b. N. 
by Brit. N. America, N.E. by Montana, E. by Wyoming 
Ter., 8. by Utah and Nevada, and W. by Oregon and 
Washington Ter., extending through 7 deg. of N. lati- 
tude, and in length, N. to 5, abt. 410 m.; breadth un- 
equal, its N. corner having a width of only 40 m., while 
at its extreme 8. limit it expands over a surface of 257 
m.; area, 96,000 sq. m., or 61,440,000 acres. J. forms 
part of the great basin of the Columbia river, the Lewis 

ork of which forms, for a considerable distance, the 
frontier line between it and Oregon, together with thə 
В.Е. angle of Washington Ter. Besides the above, the 
8. division is watered by the Salmon, Boisé, Fayette, 
and other affluents of the Columbia. To the N.it is in- 
tersected by the Clark Fork of the same stream, and by 
the Clearwater and other of its feeders. The surface of 
J. is very generally elevated, and presents kindred char- 
-acteristics to those of the greater inland basin lying 
further 8. The Bitter Root and Wind River Mts., form 
the barrier N.E. and E. bet. this territory and those of 
Montana and Wyoming, with Fremont's Peak for its 
-culminating point; while the Salmon River Mts. form 
ж connecting arc traversing the surface nearly as far N. 
‚аз the confluence of the Salmon River and the Lewis 
Fork. Furthermore, the surface, generally speaking, 
resents almost every variety of conformation, from 
igh snow-clad mountain-peaks and elevated grassy 
plateaux to fine fertile and well-watored valleys — such 
-as those of the Clearwater, Salmon, Cœur d’Aléne, and 
.Bt. Joseph rivers. The climate on the whole is mild 
and healthy; the winters are, however, marked often- 
times by severe cold and heavy snow-falls. The land, 
though rich in the valleys and river-bottoms, and sus- 
-ceptible of high cultivation, has, as yet, been but 
sparsely settled on for agricultural purposes; the terri- 
tory basing its present wealth and importance chiefly 
-on its mining capabilities, which are great; its placers 
of gold and silver being among the richest in the Re- 
public. The total gold product of 7. up to June 50, 
1831, was $21,083.354; silver, $804,781. uction for 
the year 1881, of gold, $1,930,000, and $1,110,000 in 
silver; total, $3,030,000. J. is divided into 13 counties, 
aud contains as leading urban centres, Boise City (cap.), 
Idaho City, Centreville, Esmeralda, Lewiston, uby 
City, and Florence. It was organized as a Territory in 
1863, and at а later date part of its area was taken to 
form Montana Territory. It was admitted to the Union 
as a State July 3, 1890. Pop. 84,729. 

‘{daho, (i’dch-6,) in Idaho Ter., a N. central co.; area, 
7,500 sq. m.; C. Florence City. 

dea, (i-de'ah.) (From Gr. idein, to perceive.] (Phil) Itis 
difficult to avoid the use of the word idea, and yet, owing 
to the looseness of its application, there is a danger of its 
not conveying a definite signification. We need a gen- 
eral word to express the contrast to sensation, or to 
actyality; and no better term has yet been found than 
idea, being what is common to memory and to imagina- 
tion, and expressing the mind as not under the present 
impression of real objects, but as, by its own tenacity 
and associating powers, having those objects to all 
practical ends before its view. Thus, all our sensations, 
whether of sight, hearing, touch, taste, or smell, and 
all the feelings that we have in the exercise of our 
moving energies, become transformed into ideas when, 
without the real presence of the original agency, wo can 
deal with them in the way of pursuit or avoidance, or 
can discriminate and compare them, nearly as if in their 
first condition as sensation. 

-Adeal, (i-de'di.)_ [Same deriv.] Generally, that which 
exists only in fancy or the imagination ; —opposed to 
real; also, denoting an imaginary model or standard 
of perfection; as in the term beau ideal, extensively 
used in the flue arts to indicate the selection, for a par- 
iicular object, of the finest parts or qualities from 
- different subjecte, во as to form a perfect and harmo- 
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nious whole, or one such as is not ordinarily seen in 
nature. Its application more particularly attaches te 
ainting and sculpture. 

Idealism, (i-de'Gizm.) [Fr. idéalisme.] ( Philos.) That 
doctrine which maintains that we are concerned 
with ideas, and are ignorant of everything else. I 
ists argue that what our senses convey to us is not evi- 
dence of an external world, but only of our sensation. 
Further, that we are utterly ignorant, and must ever 
remain во, of matter itself, and that it is easier to com- 
ceive that God directly causes our sensations, than that 
they are conveyed to us through the unknown world 
of matter. 

Ideology, (i-de-2l'oZ».) rom Gr. tdea, and leges, 
doctrine.) (РМ) The doctrine of ideas, ог of the 
operations of the understanding : — especial! y employed 
in designating the philosophical tenets advanced by 
Condillac and his school of thinkers. 

Ides, (ids. [From Etruscan idus, I separate.] (Cales 
dar. Among the Romans, 8 days in each month ef 
their calendar. They began on the 15th March, May, 
July, &nd Oct.; and on the 13th of the remaining 
months. The 7., like the kalends and nones, were 
always reckoned rd St: mel ely; thus they seid УЛТ. 
Jdus, the 8th month before the J. 

Idiom, (id’e-om.) [From Gr. бта, а peculiarity.] 
(Philol.) A term which designates such phrases as are 
verbal idiosyncrasies, or words or inflections of speech 
so peculiar to a language, that, when transferred or 
translated into another, they do not convey the same 
meaning, if indeed any meaning at all. J, in 
will not bear literal translation or adaptation. They 
are often, however, introduced in their pure state into 
alien languages, and are in such cases distinctively 
known as exotics ; thus, а Latin Z. is termed a Latinism ; 
a Scottish Z., a Scotticism, aud so forth. 

Idiopathy, ee eee) (Gr. tdtos, distinctive, and 

з, feeling.) (Med.) A primary disease; or, one 
not depending on any other. 

Idiosynerasy, (id'eo-sin'kra-see.) [From Gr. ќо; 
syn, with, and krasis, temperament.) (Мей) A 
liar temperament or organized system of the body, by 
which it is rendered more susceptible to certain disor- 
ders than bodies usually are which are differently com- 
stituted. 

Jdiotism, (id'e-ót-izm,)) or Idiocy, (id'e-o-se.)) (Ge. 
idioteia.] (Med.) A species of unsound mind, c 
terized by more or less complete obliteration of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. It may supervere іа 
mania and melancholia, when it is termed Е 
but more commonly it depends upon original conforma- 
tion. It may also be symptomatic of organic disease 
of the brain, which has come on after birth. J. exists 
in various degrees. Some idiots are mere automata, 
exhibiting scarcely any sensibility to external impres- 
sions; others are capable of articulating a few words, 
aud possess certain mental emotions to a limited ex- 
tent. The physiognomy is usually vacant, step unm- 
steady, and articulation imperfect or broken. The 
affection is almost always incurable; but it may often 
be palliated. 

Idol, (#40) (Ог. eidólon, an image, and latreia, adora- 
Чоп.) A representation of some principle or being to 
whom worship is paid. The act of worshipping such 
an object as a divinity is called idolatry. An idol is 
intended to convey through the external senses a more 
vivid notion to the mind of the object adored, and thus 
to Le simply a medium—as the Israelites meant to 
honor Jehovah by means of their calf-like image 
Exod. xxxil. 5). 

Idomeneus, (i-dóm'e-ne-üs,) a king of Crete, whe 
— his son in fulfilment of a vow, and was ban- 
shed, 

Idrina, (id're-ah,) a town of the Austrian empire. p. 
Carniola, on a river of the same name, 30 m. N.E. of 
Trieste. Near it are the richest quicksilver mines in 
Europe. Pop. 5,000. 

Idumee’a. See Ером. 

Idyl, Idyll, (i'di.) [From Gr. eidyllion, a form in 
miniature.] (ot) A short pastoral poem or other 
harmonious example of bucolic verse. Of this kind 
аге the J. of Theocritus, Ausonius, and Gesner; and, ia 
English poetry, the Seasons of Thomson, Burns’ Colter's 
Saturday Night, and Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Xerne, (i-ür'ne.) One of the anc. names of IRELAND, 9. 9. 

Iglau, (ceg‘lou,) a fortified town of Austria, p. Moravia, 
on the Iglawa, 49 m. W.N.W. of Brünn. Гор. 19,427. 

Ignatius, Sr., (ig-na’shiis,) [surnamed THEOPHORUS,] а 
‘ather of the Church, suffered martyrdom at Rome, 107 
A. D., after having held for 40 years the bishoprio of 
Antioch. His episties have come down to us, and are 
held in high estimation. 

Ng/neous Rocks. (Geol) See Озооат. 
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(ёг оды.) [From L. tgnesco, I set a-fire.]| ^ and b. N. by the dep. La Manche, and the Bug. Channel ; 
tn) [vet eere a stone or mineral which е] area, 2,597 sq. m. ; C. Rennes. Pop 604,600 i 
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ks when struck with steel or iron. 

Ignis atuus, (ignisfdt'u-is,) pl. Ianzs FaTUI. [L., 

terally, vain fire.) (Meteor) А kind of luminous 
meteor which nocturnally floats in the air over quag- 
mires, marshy grounds, &c. It is np known by 
the names of Will-o'-the- Wisp, and J -Lantern, and 
is occasioned by un ascent from the earth of phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, derived from animal and vege- 
table remains, and self-igniting in the atmosphere. 

Ignition, (ig-nish'ün.) (From L. ignis, fire.) The act 
of kindling or taking fire, as distinguished from com- 
bustion, which is the consequent process of burning. 

Ignoranmus, (ig-wo-ra/müs.) [L., we are ignorant; Fr. 
, Law.) The term employed by а grand jury 

when they ignore & bill of iudictment on the ground of 
insufficient evidence to sustain it. 

Ignorantines, (-no-rdn'teenz.) [Fr.] (Ecl. Hist.) A 
religious congregation of men in the Roman Catholic 
Church, associated for the gratuitous instruction of poor 
children in sacred as well as secular learning. It was 
founded in France in the early part of the 18th cent. 
1724, by the Abbé de la Salle, and has gradually been 
introduced into every Catholic country of Europe, and 
in several of the U. States. 

ualada, (¢-gwah-lah’dah,) a town of Spain, р. Cata- 
1200 on the Noya, 30 m. N.W. of Barcelona. Pop. 
000. 

Eguanidse, (egwah'ne-de.) (20.) The Iguana fam., 
comprising Saurians, or scaly reptiles which are lizard- 
like in general appearance, but which have their 
tongue thíck, fleshy, non-extensible, and only emargin- 
stad at the tip. The common Iguana, J. tuberculata, of 
8. America, is 4 to 5 feet long, greenish, the tail banded 
with brown. It lives upon trees. Its flesh is used for 
food. The Horned Toad, Phrynosoma cornufa, from 
Missouri to Texas, has the head short, rounded in front, 
and bordered at the sides and behind with spines; the 
body short, oval, much depressed, with dentated margin 
at the flank, and covered above with three-sided tuber- 
cles arising from small imbricated scales. The genus 
Anolis or Anolius has the skin of the four external toes 
developed beneath to form an oval disk; the tail is cy- 
lindrical and very long. 

Iguanodon, (e-gwah'no-dón.) (Pal.) See DINOSAURIA. 

Iguape, (e-gwaA'pe,) a town of Brazil, at the mouth of 
a river of same name, prov. 8ай Paulo, 90 m. 8.W. of 
Santos. Pop. 10,000. 

Beum, (i/e-üm.) [From Gr. eileo, I circumambulate.] 
Anat.) The last portion of the small intestine, having 
ts termination at the valve of the саси. 

Kleus, (i//e-tis,) or In1ac Passion. (Med.) A sort of ner- 
vous colic, in which bilious and fecal matter is voided 
by the mouth. It is occasioned by hernia or other ob- 
struction to the p e of the fæces through a part of 
the intestinal canal. It is very dangerous. 

Alex, (i'léks.) (Bot. Tho Holly, а gen. of shrubs and 
trees, О. Aquifoliaceg, inhabiting America, Europe, and 
Asia, and characterized by having an inferior calyx 
with small teeth; а corolla which is monopetalous but 
scarcely so, it being divided into deep spreading con- 
cave segments; stamens inserted upon the corolla and 
alternate with its segments; a four- or flve-celled ovary, 
with nearly sessile stigmas; and a berried fruit con- 
taining one-seeded nuts, the parts being all in fours or 
fives. The species are very numerous. 

Ilfracombe, (il/f/rah-koom,) a seaport, and watering- 
place of England, co. Devon, on the Bristol Channel, 41 
m. N.W. of Exeter. . 4,000. 

Iliad, (Тн) Grada) From Ilion, Тгоу.] (Lit) One 
of the so-called Homeric poems, and the oldest epic 
known. It is written in Greek hexameters, is divided 
into 24 books, and commemorates the deeds of Achilles 
and other Greek heroes at tho siege of Troy. The date 
of its composition may, with much probability, be as- 
signed to the 9th cent. B; C., and the poem is so deficient 
in continuity, and contains so much that is inconsist- 
ent and irrelevant with the main topic, that it bas 
been thought by many critics to have been the рес 
formance of several persons, although its authorship is 
still nominally accredited to Homer. 

Ilion, or Пом, (il’e-tim.) See Troy. 

Ilion, (We-ün,) in New Fork, a town of Herkimer co., 
on the Mohawk, 11 m. E. of Utica. Pop. 2,876. 

Ilium, or Пот. (Anat) See PELVIS. 

IlMation, (i-à'shün,) or ILLATIVE CONVERSION. m 
L. ilatus, inferred.| (Log. That figure in which the 
truth of the converse is deduced from the truth of the 
proposition given; ог, in other words,it may be defined 
as an inference from premises. 

Xil-et- Vilaine, (ci-a-ve-lán',) a dep. on the N.W. coast 
of France, formed of a portion of the old p. of Bretagne, 


——— 4 (Law.) Bastardy. See BASTARD. 
Illicium, (i уйт.) (Bot.) А genus of evergreen 
shrube or low trees, O. iaces, found in the 88. 
parts of the U. States, Japan, 40. J. anisatum, the Star 
or Chinese Anise, the Badiane of the French, is a shrub 
growing eight or ten feet high. It is found in China, 
and derives its 
name of Star Anise 
from the stellate 
form and odor of 
its fruit, which is 
about an inch in 
diameter. This 
fruit forms a con- 
siderable article 
of commerce 
among Asiatic na- 
tions who use it as 
a condiment in the 
preparationoffood. f 
In France it is re- 
puted to be em- 
ployed as the fla- 
voring ingredient 
of Anisette de Bor- 
deawx. Its pungent aromatic flavor and odor, which bear 
a strong resemblance to those of the common anise but 
rather sweeter and softer, is due to the presence of a 
volatile oil, which is obtained from it by distillation, 
and is said to be subetituted for genuine oil of anise. 
Illinois, (il'le-no?,) a large river of the U. States, formed 
in Grundy co., Ill., by the confluence of the Kankakee 
and Dee Plaines rivers, and, after a W. and 8.W. course 
of 320 miles (of which 286 are navigable for steamers) 
«шше into the Mississippi at Grafton, bet. Calhoun 
and Jersey cos. 
Illinois’, а large and important N. central State of 
the Amer. Union, is b. N. by Wisconsin, №. .E.by Lake 
Michigan, E. by Indiana, 8. by Kentucky, and S.E. and 
W.by ouri and Iowa; bet. N. Lat. 319—429 30/, and 
W. Lon. 87° 30’-91° 30’. Length, 380 m., mean width abt. 
156 m. Area, 55,410 sq. m., or 35,462,400 acres. f, as 
regards its surface, constitutes a table-land at a varyin 
elevation ranging bet. 350 and 800 feet above the leve 
sea; composed of extensive and highly fertile prairies 
and plains. Much of the S. division of the State, € 
cially the river-bottoms are thickly wooded. e 
peres too, have oasis-like clumps of trees scattered 
ere and there at intervals. Thechief rivers irrigating 
the State are the Mississippi, — dividing it from Iowa 
and Missouri, — the Ohio (forming ita 8. barrier), the 
Illinois, Wabash, Kaskaskia, and Sangamon, with thelr 
numerous affluents. The total extent of navigable 
streams is calculated at 4,000 m. Small lakes are scat- 
tered over various parts of the State. J. is extremely 
prolific in minerals, chiefly coal, iron, copper, and zinc 
ores, sulphur and limestone. The coal-field alone is 
estimated to absorb a full third of the entire coal-de- 
posit of N. America. Climate tolerably equable and 
healthy ; the mean temp. standing at abt. 51? Fahr. As 
an agricultural region, J. takes a competitive rank with 
neighboring States, the cereals, fruits, and root-crope 
rielding plentiful returns; in fact, as a grain-growing 
tate, 4. may be deemed, in proportion to her "e to 
possess a greater area of lands suitable for its produc- 
tion than any other State in the Union. Stock-raising 
is also largely carried on, while her manufacturing in- 
terests in regard of woollen fabrics, &c.. are on a very 
extensive and yearly expauding scale. The lines of 
railroad intersecting the State in 1892 equaled a total of 
10,849m. Inland water-carriage is facilitated by а cana) 
connecting the Illinois River with Lake Michigan, and 
thence with the St. Lawrence and Atlantic. Z. ів divided 
into 102 cos. ; the chief cities and towns being Chicago, 
Springfield (cap.), Alton, Quincy, Peoria, Galena, Bloom- 
ington, Rock Island, Vandalia, &с. — By the new Con- 
stitution established in 1870, the State legislature con- 
sists of 51 senators, elected for 4 years, and 153 repre- 
sentatives, for two years; which numbers were to be 
decennially increased thereafter to the number of 6 per 
every additional half-million of inhab. The executive 
is vested in a governor, lieut.-governor, and other 
Officers, elected for a term of 4 years, excepting the 
treasurer, whose tenure of office is limited to two. The 
си comprises а Supreme Court, Circuit Co 
County Courts, and justices of the peace: the judges 
the first-named being elected for 9 years; the others for 
7. Religious and educational institutions are largely 
diffused throughout, and are in a very flourishing con- 
dition. J. has a State lunatic and a deaf and 
asylum at Jacksonville; a State penitentiary at Joliet; 
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- 3d а home for soldiers' orphans at Normal. On Nov. 
30, 1870, the public deht of the State was returned at 
$4,870.937. On Oct. 1st 1880 1. had no public debt. At 
the same period (1880) the value of assessed property 
presented the following totals: of real, $623,979,860 ; 
personal, $175,834.197. The name of Г through 
mearly the whole of the 18th cent., embraced most of 
the known regions N.and W. of Ohio. French colonists 
established themselves in 1673 at Cahobin and Kas- 
keskia; and the territory of which these settlements 
formed the nucleus was, in 1763, ceded to Great Britain 
ів conjunction with Canada, and ultimately resigned to 
the U. States in 1787. J. entered the Union asa State, 
Dec. 3, 1818; and now sends 20 representatives to Con- 


Nlluminati, (il-loo-min-ah'te.) [L., the enlightened.] 
(Бх) The title assumed by the members of a secret 
society formed at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, in 1776. The 
professed object of its establishment was the attain- 
ment of a higher degree of virtue and morality than 
was found in ordinary communities. Its founder, one 
Weishaupt, sent emissaries, under the name of Areo- 

throughout Europe to gain adherents, but 

ey were suppressed by the Bavarian govt. in 1784. — 

(Bool. Hist.) Among the early Christians, 7. signified 

persons who had received baptism ; they deriv 

title from their practice of carrying a lighted taper at 

the ceremony, as symbolical of the sacrament they had 
received, 

Miuminating, (-loo'min-d-ting.) (From L. dlumino, 
I brighten.] (Fine Arts.) The art of adorning manu- 
scripts and books with ornamented letters and paint- 
ings, which was practised in the Middle Ages, prior to 
the introduction of printing, by artista, generally 
monks, called <luminators. nuscripts, containing 
portraits, pictures, and emblematic figures, form a val- 
uable part of the riches preserved the principal 
libraries in Europe. 

Mllustration, (U-Ietrd'ahün) (Printing.) An en- 
graving or picture, whether lithograph, copperplate, or 
wood-cut, designed to embellish or illustrate a k. 

Hilyria, —— [Anc. JUyricum.] The name 
under which were anciently known all the countries 
skirting the E. seaboard of the Adriatic Sea. Their 
inhab. waged war against the Gauls in the 4th cent. 
в. 0. ; Philip II. of Macedon, 359; and the Romans, 222 
and 229; when the latter finally prevailed. After the 
Debnatz seceded to form a separate prov., known аз 
Dalmatia, I. became a Roman colony, B. C. 168. In 
1815, the provs. of Carniola, Dalmatia, Carinthia, &c., 
were united as a nominal kingdom to the Austrian em- 
pire, divided into the two govts. of Laybach and Tri- 
este. In 1849, that distribution was enlarged by the 
conversion of Carniola and Carinthia into duchies, po- 
гаса associated with Trieste, Istria, and the Litto- 

C. 

Klori, (e-lo're,) a large inland town of Africa, in Yoruba, 
46 m. B.W. of the Niger; N. Lat. 89 30, E. Lon. 4° 33’. 

Image, (im'aj. [L. imago, from imitor, to im sete] 
(Opt) The appearance or picture of an object, forme 
either by reflection or refraction. A virtual J. is one 
which is not formed by the actual union of rays ina 
focus, and cannot bereceived upon a screen; a real or 
postive І. ів one formed іп the focus of a mirror or lens, 
and can be received on a screen. An J. seen in a look- 
ing-glass ог in a convex mirror is a virtual Z, whilst 
the J. formed in the focus of a concave mirror or a con- 
vex lens is a real J. See MIRROR, Lens, Focus. — ( Rhet. 
A description of anything conveyed by a vivid series o 
metaphorícal ideas, falling short, however, of allegori- 
eal ones. —( Eccl.) An artificial representation of some 
person or thing, used either by way of decoration or 
ornament, or as an object of religious worship and 

— Quantities, (im-dj’t ) [Sam 

па пап ез, n-a-re. e 
deriv.] (Aigeb.) The even roots of negative quantities, 
being the imaginary results of some impossible opera- 
tion. Thus y —z* is an incon vie quantis since no 
quantity multiplied by itself can produce —a?. 

Em nation, (im-dj-in-a'shün.) [L. i $o.] 
(Phios.) That action of the mind by which it com- 
bines ideas, and “ bodies forth the forms and images of 
things." In many philosophical disquisitions, Z. is 
used almost synonymously with fancy. But the object 
«f the latter seems to be to furnish materials which 
may be used by the former. — ( Fine Aris.) The faculty 
et leana images, which for the artist is the principle 
ef all invention. In works of art, these images are 
xot presented in the form of pure transcript. but are 

ed and colored by the qualities of the mind 
through which they pass. The /. of a painter or sculp- 
tor is the fruit of genius cultivated by study. 

Imago, (i-md'go) [L., an image.) (Physiol) Bee IN- 
50075. 
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Imaume, or mam, (im-cun’.) [Ar. (айт One 
of an inferior order of Mohammedan priests who pre- 
side over the daily religious services of the mosques, 
&c. Also, the title borne by certain Eastern potentates 
who combine in themselves both the temporal and 
the sacerdotal power; as, for example, the [maewm of 


Muscat. 
Embecility, (-be-sil'o-U.) [L. imbecillitas] (Physiol. 
and Law.) A form of insanity consisting in mental de- 


ficiency, either congenital or resulting from an obstacle 
to the development of the faculties, supervening in in- 
fancy. The various grades of J., however interesting 
in & philosophical point of view, are not very closely 
considered by courts. They are governed in criminal 
cases solely by their tests of responsibility, and in civil 
cases by the amount of capacity, in connection with the 
act in question, or the abstract question of soundness 
or unsoundness. 

Imbricate, (im'bre-kát ) Embrica'ted. [From L. 
imbricatus, over-lapping.] (Bot.) Designating such 
bodies in plants as are arranged lying one over the 
other, like tiles on the roof of a house. 

Imbroglio, үн уд) {It., a turmoil.) (Drem.) 
That intricate involvement of the plot of a play, which 

precipitates the catastrophe. 

mmaculate Conception, (The,) (immdkwldt 

kón-sép'shün.) (Eccl. Hist.) A dogma of the Roman 
Church first mooted about 1140, when it gave rise to a 
controversy bet. the Franciscans and Dominicans, the 
former asserting that the mother of Christ was exempt 
from the taint of the primal sin, while the Dominicans 
maintained the contrary. This polemical differenco 
caused the expulsion of the Dominicans from the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1389; and continued to exercise con- 
troversial power for 3 centuries afterward. Finally, 
however, the dogma was admitted as an article of faith 
by papal bull dated Dec. 8, 1854. 

Immersion, (im-mürshün.) (From L. tmmergo, to 
plunge under.) (Ast.) The disappearance of any celes- 
tial body, whether in eclipse or occultation. The term 
is commonly limited to the occultations of Jupiter's 
satellites, and of stars by the moon. —(Theol.) The 
most anc. form of administration of the baptismal sac- 
rament; consisting in a triple immersion, at least after 
some time, in honor of the Trinity. 

Immigration, (im-me-gra'shin.) (L. Lat. ?mmigratio. 
A removing into & foreign country for the purpose 
taking up a permanent abode therein;— as distin- 
раен rom emigration, or the leaving one's native 
and with the above-named purpose. The tota] J. inte 
the U. 8. from 1783 to 1880 is put at 10,600,000; of this 
Ireland supplied 3,137,864 ; England, 954,000; Germany, 
3,159,000 ; France,318,000 ; Scandinavia, 120,000. - 
ing the succeeding decade immigration largely in- 
creased, and so much opposition was excited that laws 
were passed prohibiting Chinese immigration, and that 
of paupers, criminals, and other undesirable persons. 
Such persons, however, still enter the country, and & 
strongly opposed feeling exists. During the business 
depression of 1893-94 immigration greatly decreased. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, the immi- 

nts numbered 258,586, the smallest number since 
879. This deerease has been followed by an increase. 

Im'paet, (par y [From L. mpingo, I drive at some- 
thing.) (Mech.) The shock of two bodies that conie 

together, one or both of which are in motion, or tle 
simple action of one body upon another, by which tle 
motion of the latter is produced or altered. It isa mat- 
ter of observation that when ene body impinges di- 
rectly on another, the velocity of the first is diminished, 
and that of the latter increased, by the impact; the 
first will have lost momentum, and the second will have 
gained momentum. Now momenta lost and gained are 
what are termed in Newton's Third Lew action and re- 
action, and these he ascertained by numerous experi- 
ments to be equal. Hence the momentum lost during 
impact by one body is equal to that gained by the 
other. | 

Impalement, (-pdl/mént.) (Her.) The arrangement 

o two coats "Y arms side by side in one shield divided 

per pale. It is usual thus to exhibit the conjoined coats 

of husband and wife; the husband's arms occupying 
the dexter side or place of honor, and the wife's the sin- 

I ister side а the шоо, Min) [F i 
mpanation, (im-pa-nd'thün. rom L. panie, 
bread] 4 Theol.) Bee ConsuBsTANTIATION. 

Impasto, (im-pds’to.) q (Paint) An artist's term 
having reference to the degree of thickness with which 
the colors in an olfl-painting are laid on. In some pic- 
tures, as those of Raphael for instance, the J. is so thin 
that the threads of the canvas may be counted; ів 
others, as those of Rembrandt, ít is so thick that the 
peint stands up in lumps. 
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